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PREFACE 


OF 


THE    EDITOR. 


As  Tragedy  sprung  from  the  Dithyrambic  Hyoias^  so  did  Comedy  from  thd 
Phallic  Soogs,  of  early  Greece.    But  the  history  of  its  infancy  is  not  so  well 
preKrred,  nor  its  progressive  improvements  so  distinctly  marked,  as  those  of 
the  sister  art.    This  obscurity  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  greater  diffi-^ 
onhy  attendant  on  comic  writings ;  which  rendered  them  slower  in  arriving 
>t  perfection,  and,  consequently,  later  in  attracting  the  notice  of  critics,  and 
hisloriaBs.   For,  while  the  tragedian  borrowed  the  ground-wark  of  his  plot  from 
the  chronicles  of  kings^  or  the  legends  of  warriors,  the  comic  poet  is  constrained 
to  Araw  on  fancy  for  the  fable  of  his  piece,  and  to  inculcate  his  moral  through 
the  mediam  of  fictitious  chsuraccers  aind  created  incidents.     Nor  is  this  the 
onlj  di£Rsrence.    To  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  Passions,  is  the  aim  of  Tra- 
gedy, while  Manners  are  the  great  olgect  of  Comedy.   Thus,  the  tragic  writer 
his  only  to  look  within  himself  for  natural  description,  and  to  adjust  the  sen- 
ttoenti  of  the  speakers  by  the  emotions  of  his  own  heart :  but  it  is  the  more 
arduoos  province  of  the  comic  poet  to  look  abroad,  amid  the  boundless  diver- 
sity of  homan  manners,  for  features,  appropriate  to  the  personages  of  his 
drama;  to  delineate  numerous  traits  of  character,  not  visible  to  vulgar  eyes; 
to  seize  the  evanescent  forms  of  fashion ;  and  to  give  to  the  '*  airy  nothings" 
of  whim  and  aaprice, ''  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 

la  the  operation  of  these  causes  we  see  an  ample  reason,  why  the  comic 
poets  of  antiqoi^  are  fewer,  and  of  much  less  celebrity,  than  the  early  tra^- 
gedians.  Indeed,  history  does  not  enable  us  to  mention,  with  certainly,  any 
wdlos  of  this  class  before  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  who  may  be  considered 
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US  llie  parent  of  Ancient  Comedy-  The  characteristic  of  this  species  of  dra- 
matic composition,  is  the  introduction  of  living  persons  on  the  stage  by  their 
proper  names :  and  we  have  no  specimens  of  this  style,  but  a  few  plays  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rhodian  Dramatist,  all  of  Which  are  stained  by  the  grossest 
extravagancies,  ribaldry,  personal  abuse,  and  profaneness  ;  poets  and 
philosophers,  generals  and  magistrates,  priests,  and  even  the  deities  them- 
selves, were  indiscriminately  attacked  by  this  unsparing  satirist,  and  undeser- 
vedly held  up  to  general  derision*  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  Pericles,  were  all 
made  to  pass,  in  ludicrous  review,  before  the  Athenian  populace.  And  whea 
no  actor  could  be  found,  hardy  enough  to  personate  Cleon,  Aristophanes  him- 
self put  on  the  sock,  and,  assuming  the  name  and  habit  of  that  general,  suc- 
cessfully exposed  him  to  the  shafts  of  public  ridicule. 

It  was  impossible,  that  this  condition  of  the  stage  could  be  of  any  long 
duration.  No  state  could  long  exist,  where  talents,  virtue,  government;  and 
religion,  might  be  derided  with  impunity.  A  law  was  accordingly  enacted  by 
Alcibiades,  to  check  this  dangerous  licentiousness  of  the  Athenian  theatre. 
But,  as  it  is  not  the  nature  of  human  inventions  to  pass,  at  once,  from  rude  in« 
fancv  to  mature  perfection,  a  period  intervened  between  the  early  barbarism, 
and  final  improvement,  of  Comedy;  in  which  it  experienced  a  salutary  change, 
that  gradually  led  the  way  to  a  more  finished  style  of  composition.  This 
state  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  in  which  the  drama- 
tist was  obliged  to  omit  the  name  of  the  person  he  intended  to  satyrise  :  But 
all  the  peculiarities  of  his  person  and  dress  might  still  be  preserved,  and  these 
were  generally  so  successfully  copied,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
magistrate  in  his  robes,  and  the  general  in  his  uniform,  especially  as  voice 
and  gesture,  age  and  gait,  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries  to  identify  the  prototype, 
and  contributed  to  render  the  picture  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  individual. 
Among  the  moderns,  Moliere  is  a  distinguished  cultivator  of  this  species  of 
comedy.  His  Misanthrope  is  acknowledged  as  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  de 
Montaunsier,  and  Oronte  as  that  of  the  Duke  de  St  Aignan.  The  first  Presi- 
dent sat  for  the  Tartt^e,  and  Monsieur  Uohart  for  the  Bourgeois  GetUilkomme. 
Even  our  own  stage  has  been  disgraced  by  this  species  of  comedy.  Of  this 
kind  was  the  Poetaster  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  Satiro-Mastix  of  Decker,  the 
Rehearsal  of  Buckingham,  and  many  of  Foote's  pieces.  But,^happily,  this  li-* 
centious  style  has  been  for  many  years  obsolete  in  this  country;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  we  shall  never  witness  its  revival. 


HI 

At  last  Menander  arose,  the  parent  of  legitimate  comedy,  who,  disdaining 
to  xek  applause  by  the  description  of  individuals,  looked  abroad  among  the 
Tarioits  classes  of  mankind  for  those  general  traits,  which  characterize  human 
Batnre,  or  pervade  whole  societies  of  men.  Thus,  avoiding  personality,  which 
imtates  without  amending,  and  wounds  without  discriminating,  Menander 
keld  op  the  mirror  to  his  whole  audience,  lashed  the  general  follies  of  common 
Kfej  mod  ennobled  the  moral  purpose  of  the  stage.  It  is  generally  regretted, 
that  the  foaoder  of  the  New  Comedy,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  known  to  us  by 
Ihe  works  of  his  admirer  and  imitator,  Terence,  whose  plays  are  still  consi- 
dered as  models  of  elegant  composition,  and  just  representations  of  hunian 
life. 

It  is  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Menander,  that  the  moderns  construct 
dieir  <romedies;  amplified,  indeed,  and  enriched  by  a  wider  scope  of  plot,  and 
a  greater  variety  of  character.    The  improved  civilization  of  Europe  has  very 
moch  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  Comic  Muse.  For  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
knowledge  through  the  various  classes  of  society  encourages  the  growth  of 
eccentricities,  and  leads  the  Promethean  spark  to   foibles  yet  unanimated. 
Poverty  cannot  indidge  her  whims,  and  gross  ignorance  has  none  to  gratify: 
Bot  in  no  respect  is  our  pre-eminence  over  the  ancients  so  remarkable,  as  in 
the  Tariety  and  spirit  of  our  female  characters,  which  afford  such  an  addition- 
al interest  in  ^eatrical  exhibitions,  and  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  their 
charm.     In  vain  do  we  look  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage  ibr  the  spright- 
ly coqnettry   of  a  Mdlamant,  tht>  solemn   prudery  of  a  lady  Graveairs,  for 
the  fi»hion  and  elegance  of  a  lady  Townly,  or  the  rustic  simplicity  of  a  Miss 
Hovden.     The  whole  range  of  female  character,  in  the  ancient  drama,   is 
emifined  to  concubines  and  procuresses.     It  U  obvious,  from  this  defect,  that 
the  fair  sex  had  not,  at  that  time,  attained  their  proper  ascendancy  in  society ; 
bat  at  the  present  day,  they  hold  that  just  and  elevated  rank,  which  makes 
them  principal  parties  in  all  the  complex  occurrences  of  real  life,  and  gives 
them  a  corresponding  place  in  the  dramatic  representations  of  it.    The  mul- 
tiplicity of  our  female  characters  may  also  be  owing  to  the  admission  of  female 
performers,  which  were  not  allowed  on  the  Roman  stage.    It  is  impossible^ 
thatalady's  part  could  be  acted,  with  any  effect,  by  a  man  in  petticoats;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  inimitable  comic 
pollers  of  a  Chve^  a  Farren^  and  a  Jordan^  did  not  merely  give  a  temporary 


zest  to  the  character  representedi  but  animated  the  pen  of  the  dramatist    to 
fresh  attempts  and  new  exhibitions  of  female  foible. 

In  following  the  steps  of  the  ancients  in  dramatic  composition^  the  Englisb 
have  not  servilely  copied  them  in  every  particular^  but  have  added  and  re- 
scinded, according  to  the  alteration  in  the  customs  of  society^  and  in  the  im- 
proved canons  of  criticism.  But  the  French  stage  has  not  been  so  judicious. 
Moliere  has  eternally  loaded  his  scene  with  the  impertinence  of  abigails  aud 
valets;  not  reflecting,  that  the  familiarity,  to  which  the  BcHoans  admitted 
their  servants,  or  their  freedmen,  who  generally  superintended  the  education 
of  their  children,  unavoidably  connected  them  in  all  their  domestic  concerns, 
and  accounts  for  their  share  in  the  Drama.  But  these  are  not  the  mannem 
of  France.  It  is  on  the  stage  alone,  that  the  Le  Flenrs  and  the  Scapins  are 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  their  masters.  In  common  life,  the  same  distino* 
tion  is  observed  as  with  us ;  or,  at  least,  that  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Moliere.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  also  the  fault  of  some  of  our  early 
comedies,  but  has  since  been  laid  aside,  while  the  succesors  of  Moliere  have 
continued  the  error  of  the  great  comic  master.  This,  and  other  errors  of 
more  or  less  importance,  sinks  the  French  far  below  the  Englisb  comedy. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  French,  that  we  boast  ourselves  superior  in  comic 
writing,  but  to  all  our  contemporaries.  The  Comic  Muse  flourishes  most  under 
a  free  government.  Despotism  compels  uniformity  of  character ;  but  in  this 
favoured  isle  every  whim  may  be  indulged.  No  laws  operate  to  restrain  ca«- 
price;  no  tyrant  watches  to  punish  priva^  folly,  controul  inconsistencies,  or 
revenge  fickleness.  In  the  land  of  Freedom  grows  the  legitimate  food  of  Co- 
medy ;  and  comic  characters,  in  such  a  country,  arrive  at  maturity,  while,  in  a 
more  ungenial  region,  they  would  have  been  checked,  if  not  eradicated,  in  their 
earliest  infancy.  If  we  look  to  the  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or  Russian  thea« 
ire,  we  see  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  oountry  kept  down  by  the  iron  rod  of 
despotism.  The  follies  of  the  nobles  must  not  be  lashed ;  courtiers  must  not 
be  exposed ;  and,  if  you  touch  upon  religious  hypocrisy,  the  doors  of  the 
Inquisition  are  open  to  receive  you.  Such  is  the  state  of  comedy  in  tyrannic 
countries ;  and  it  is  with  pride,  that  we  contemplate  the  cause  of  its  excellence 
in  our  own. 

It  was  this  conviction  of  the  high  character  of  true  English  comedy,  which 
(among  other  reasons)  induced  the  Editor  to  undertake  this  publication; 
-and  he  has  followed  a  plan^  which,  he  trusts,  will  be  generally  approved.    As 


of  our  early  comedies  were,  like  the  ancieots,  stained  with  gross  inde- 
cener,  he  has  endeavoored  to  avoid  admitting  into  this  volume  whatever 
wi^  be  strictly  detrimental  to  good  morals.  Since  the  Restoration,  a  distin- 
guished amendment  has  taken  place  in  this  particular ;  indeed  a  new  species 
of  drama  has  been  introduced,  called  Sentimental  Comedy,  directly  the  reverse 
of  die  licentious  style  that  formerly  prevailed.  The  Editor  has  not,  however; 
pudied  the  principle  of  omission  so  far  as  the  censors  of  the  Portuguese  stage, 
who  rejected  a  translation  of  the  Suspicious  Husband,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed immoral  tendency  of  the  character  of  Ranger.  Furthermore,  he  con- 
ceived an  advantage  would  be  derived,  by  a  chronological  arrangement^  and 
mew  classification,  of  plays.  The  dramatic  collections,  hitherto  made,  have  too 
BQch  resembled  a  cabinet  in  confusion ;  where  shells  and  fossils,  metals  and 
gems,  have  been  jumbled  together  without  discrimination.  The  Editor  has 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  theatrical  cabinet  from  this  disorder,  and  has  <fis- 
tiiboted  its  varions  productions  into  the  three  classes  of  Tragedy,  Comedy^  and 
Fsroe,  forming  three  separate  volumes.  Each  volume  may  be  considered  as  a 
whole  to  persons^  exclusively  attached  to  one  particular  line  of  reading,  while 
the  general  scholar  will  find,  in  the  entire  work,  a  complete,  though  select, 
BarrisH  Dbama. 
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Captais  BoBADiL,  a  bbutermg  coward. 
KioVeu,  mm  aid  gentiemau.   , 
EaKsQ^wKix,  kiswH, 
BaAis-womify  ikefaika'sman, 
MatUr  Stepmev,  a  comntry  gulL 
DowuGBT,  m  plain  tquire. 
WtLL-»KU»y  Am  haff'krotker, 
JcmcB  CvEMKUtf  an  old  merry  wiaguirdte. 
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RoGEK  Formal,  hit  clerk. 
Matter  Matthew,  the  town  gull* 
Casb,  Kitefy*tman. 
CoB^  a  water-bearer, 

WOMEN. 

Dame  Kitely. 

Mrs  Bridget,  titter  to  Kitelpj 

Tib,  Cob'twife. 


Scene^Ltmdon* 


ACT    L 


SCENE 


amrt'^ttrd  before  KnoVell's 
haute. 


EmierKso^wtLL  and  Braivworm. 

.Ema.  A  Goodly  day  toward!   ami  a  fresh 

noming!  firaan-worm, 
CaDap  joong  master.    Bid  lum  riae^  sir. 
TcB  kn^  I  here  some  basiness  to  empby  him^ 

tnim.  I  will,  air,  |iracDt!y. 

JLw.  Bbt  bear  jroo,  nrrah  1 
If  ke  be  at  his  book,  distiirt  hiiD  not.- 


Mndn.  Well,  sir.  [Exit 

Kno,  How  hkpfijr,  ]ret,  should  I  esteem  myself^ 
Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  Tain  coarse  of  study  he  ofiects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  report. 
Of  good  account  in  bo^  our  universities ;. 
Either  of  which  have  favoured  him  with  graces. 
But  their  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion  that  he  cannot  err. 
\  Myself  was  once  a  stwlent ;  and,  indeed, 
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Fed  with  the  self-same  humonr,  he  is  nowy 
Dreaming  on  nought  but  idle  poetry. 
That  fruitless,  and  unprofitable  art, 
Good  unto  none,  but  least  to  the  professors, 
Which,  then,  I  thought  the  mistress  of  all  know- 
ledge: 
But  since,  time  and  the  truth  have  waked  my 

judgment, 
And  reason  tautht  me  better  to  distmguish 
The  vain  from  uie  useful  learnings— 

Enter  Master  Stspbev. 

Cousin  Stephen ! 

What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  here  96  early  ? 

Step.  Nothing,  but  e'en  come  to  see  how  you 
do,  uncle. 

Kno.  That's  kindly  done,  you  are  welcome, 
coz. 

Step,  Ay,  I  know  that,  sir.  I  would  not  ha' 
come  else.  How  doth  my  cousin  Edward,  un- 
cle? 

Kno.  O,  well,  coz,  go  in  and  ste :  I  doubt  he 
be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

Step.  Uncle,  ^ter  I  go  in,  can  you  tell  m^  an' 
he  have  e'er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking 
and  hunting  ?  I  would  fain  borrow  it. 

Kno.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking 
now,  will  you  ? 

Step.  No  wosse,  but  V\\  practise  against  the 
next  year^  Uncle.  I  have  bought  me  a  hawk, 
and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  ail ;  I  lack  nothing 
but  a  book  to  keep  it  by; 

Kno.  O,  most  ndiculous ! 

Step.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angry,  un- 
cle. Why,  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill 
in  the  hawking  and  hunting  languages  now^iir 
days,  I'll  nut  give  a  rush  for  him.  l^ey  are 
more  studied  than  the  Greek,  or  the  Latin.  He 
is  for  no  gallant's  company  without  them.  And 
by  Gad's  lid  I  scorn  it,  I,  so  I  do,  to  be  a  consort 
for  every  hum-drum ;  hang  them  scroyls,  there's 
nothing  in  them,  in  the  world.  What  do  you 
talk  on  it  ?  Because  I  dweU  at  Hogsdeu  I  snail 
keep  company  with  none  but  the  archers  .if  Fins- 
bury  !  or  the  citizens,  that  come  a  dut  king  to 
Islington  ponds !  A  fine  jest  i'faith !  slit*,  a  gen- 
tleman mun  show  himself  like  a  eentlemauj — 
Uncle,  I  pray  you  be  not  angry.  I  know  what  I 
have  to  do ;  I  trow,  I  am  no  novice. 

Kno.  Yuu  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb :  go 
to! 
Nay,  never  look  at  me,  'tis  I  that  speaks 
Take  it  as  you  will*  sir,  Fll  not  flatter  you«  . 
Have  you  not  yet  found  means  enow  to  waste 
That,  which  your  friends  have  left  you,  but  you 

must 
Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite. 
And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  youVe  done? 
O,  'tis  comely !  this  will  make  you  a  gentlemi 
Well,  cousin,  well !  I  see  you  are  e'en  past  hope 
Of  all  reclaim.    Ay,  po,  now  you're  told  on  it, 
Yon  look  another  way. 


I 


Step.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do ! 

Kno.  What  would  I  have  you  do !  Ill  tell  you, 

kinsman ; 
£jeam  to  be  wise^  and  practise  how  to  thrive ; 
That  would  I  have  thee  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble,  that  you  fancy^ 
On  every  foolish  brain,  that  humours  vou. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place. 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
Till  men's  affiections,  or  your  own  desert. 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He,  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  chfeap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bttivery,  lest,  while  you  aSect 
To  make. a  blaz6  of  gentry  to  ttie  world, 
A  little  puflTof  sconi  extinguish  it, 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  8nu£^ 
Whose  property  is  only  to  oflfend. 
Fd  have  you  sober  and  contain  yourself: 
Not,  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat : 
But  moderate  your  expences  now  (at  first). 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  btaud  so  much  on  your  gentility. 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrowed  thing, 
From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones :  and  none  of 

yours 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it    Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Save  you,  gentlemen; 

Step.  Nay,  we  do  not  stand  mudi  on  our  gen- 
tility, friend ;  yet,  you  are  welcome ;  and  I  as- 
sure you  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a  thousand 
a-year,  Middlesex  land;  he  htis  but  one  son  in  all 
the  world  ;  I  am-  his  next  heir  (at  the  common 
law)  master  Stephen^  as  simple  as  I  stand  here  ; 
if  my  cousin  die  (as  there  is  hope  he  will.)  I  have 
a  pretty  living  o'  my  own  too,  be»de,  hard  by 
here. 
'  Serv.  In  good  time>  sir. 

Step.  In  fpod  time,  sir !  why  ?  and  in  very 
good  time,  sir.    You  do  not  flout,  friend,  do  yuu  ? 

Serv.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step.  Not  you,  sir !  you  were  best  not,  sir ; 
an'  you  should,  here  be  them  can  perceive  it, 
and  that  quickly  too  :  go  to.  And  they  can  give 
it  again  soundly  too,  an^  need  be. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  let  this  satisfy  you  :  good  faith, 
I  had  no  such  intent. 

Step.  6ir,  an'  I  thought  vou  had,  I  would  talk 
with  you,  and  that  presently. 

Serv.  Good  master  Stephen,  so  you  may,  sir, 
at  your  pleasure. 

Step.  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy 
companion,  an'  you  were  out  of  my  ancle's 
ground,  I  can  tell  you ;  though  I  do  not  stand 
upon  my  gentiliu  neitlier  in  it. 

Kno.  Cousin  !  cousin  !  Will  this  ne'er  be  left  ? 

Step.  Whoreson,  base  fellow?  a  mechanical 
serving  man  ?  By  tliis  cudgel,  an'  'twere  not  for 
shame,  I  would—- 
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JjM.  Wluit  tvoold  you'^do,  you  peremptoiy 
gull? 
ITjsa  owuiot  be  quiet,  g^t  you  hence. 
ToB  see,  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
llodeftly  toivards  you,  pvine  no  reply 
To  TOOT  unseasoned,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion : 
And  ^  you  huff  it,  with  a  ki^id  of  carriage, 
M  Toid  of  wit,  as  of  humanity. 
Go^  get  you  in !  'fore  Heaven,  I  am  ashamed 
Thou  hist  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me. 

[Exit  Stephen. 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  tliis  master  Kno'well's 
hooie? 

Kmo,  Yes,  marry,  is  it,  sir. 

Serv.  I  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman  here, 
•ne  master  Edward  Kno^well :  do  you  know  any 
achy  sir,  I  pray  you? 

kmo,  I  should  foif^et  myself  else,  sir. 

Serv,  Are  you  the  gentieman  ?  cry  your  mer- 
cy, sir :  I  was  required  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
o^^yssl  rode  out  at  this  end  of  the  town,  to 
defifer  you  this  letter,  sir. 

Kmo.  To  me,  sir  ?  [To  hU  moU  telected  friend, 
Maiter  Edward  KncTweU.]  What  might  the  gen- 
tleman's name  he^  sir,  that  sent  it  ? 

Serv,  One  Master  Well-bred,  sir. 

Kno,  Master  Well-bred !  A  young  gentleman, 
iffaenot? 

Serv,  The  same,  sir ;  Master  Kitely  married  his 
siAer :  the  rich  merchant  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

£■0.  You  say  very  true.    Brain-worm ! 

Enter  Brain-worh. 

Brmn,  Sir. 

KntK  Make  this  honest  friend  drink  here.— 
Pray  you  go  iii 

[EjKunt  Braikworm  and  Servant, 
Tlus  letter  is  directed  to  mv  son : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno'welf  too,  and  may. 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Wdl,  I  will  break  it  ope  (old  men  are  curious) 
Be  it  but  for  the  style  s  sake,  and  the  phrase, 
To  see  if  both  do  answer  my  son's  praises, 
Who  b  almost  grown  th6  idolater 
Of  this  young  Well-bred  :«What  hare  we  here  ? 
Whafsthis? 

,  [The  kfter.] 

'  Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  fore- 

*  swom  all  thy  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry  ?  or  dost 
'  diou think  us  all  Jews,  that  inhabit  there?  Leave 

*  tfaj  vigilant  father  alone,  to  number  over  his 
'green  apricots,  evening  and  morning,  o'  the 

*  north-west  wall :  an*  I  had  been  his  son,  I  had 
'  saved  him  the  labour  k>ng  since ;  if  taking  in  all 
'  the  young  wenches  that  pass  by,  at  the  back- 

*  <loor,  and  coddling  every  Kernel  of  the  firuit  for 
'  them  would  have  served.  But  prithee,  come 
'  over  to  me,  quickly,  this  morning :  I  have  such 
'  s  present  for  thee  1  Our  Tuikey  company  never 


'  sent  the  like  to  the  Grand  Signior.    One  is  a 

*  rhimer,  sir,  o'  your  own  batch,  your  own  leven ; 
'  but  doth  think  himself  poet-major  o'  the  town ; 
'  willing  to  be  shewn,  and  worthy  to  be  seen. — 

*  The  other — I  will  not  venture  his  description 

*  with  you  till  you  come,  because  I  would  have 
'  you  make  hither  with  an  appetite.  If  the  worst 
'  of  them  be  not  worth  your  journey,  draw  your 

*  bill  of  charges,  as  unconscionable  as  any  Guild- 

*  hall  verdict  will  g^vc  it  you,  and  you  shall  be 
'  allowed  your  Viaticum. 

from  the  WindinilL* 

From  the  Bufdello,  it  might  come  as  well ; 

The  Spittal :  is  this  tlie  man, 

My  son  hath  sunt;  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 

The  choicest  br^n,    the  times    have  sent  us 

forth  ? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts ; 
Nor  what  in  schools :  but,  surely,  for  his  man- 
ners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch  : 
Worse,  by  profession  of  such  great  good  gifts, 
Being  the  master  of  so  loose  a  spirit. 
Why,  what  unhallowed  ruffian  would  have  writ 
In  such  a  scurrilous  manner  to  a  friend  ? 
Why  should  he  think,  I  tell  my  apricots  ? 
Or  play  the  Hesperian  dragon  with  my  fruit, 
To  watch  it  ?  Well,  my  son,  I  thought 
You'd  had  more  judgment  to  have  made  elec- 
tion 
Of  your  companions,  than  to  have  taken  on  trust 
Such  petulant,  jeering  gamesters,  that  can  spare 
No  argument,  or  subject  from  their  jest. 
But  I  perceivjs,  aflR^^tion  makes  a  fool 
Of  any  man,  too  much  the  father.    Brain-worm ! 

Enter  Brain-worm. 

Brain,  Sir.' 

Kna,  Ib  the  fellow  gope,  that  brought  this  let: 

Brain,  Ves,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno.  And  where's  your  young  master? 

Brotn.  In  his' chamber,  sir. 

Kno,  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he  ? 

Brain,  No.  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

•  JiCno.  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  deliver 
it  to  my  son; 
But  with  no  notice,  that  I  have  opened  it,  on 
your  life. 

Brain,  O  lord,  sir,  that  were  a  jest  indeed  ! 

Kno,  1  am  resolved  I  will  not  stop  his  jout^- 
ney; 
Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him :  for  that, 
Restrained,  grows  more  impatient. 
There  is  a  way  of  winning,  more  by  love. 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear : 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free. 
He,  that's  compelled  to  goodness,  may  be  good ; 
But,  'tis  but  for  that  lit :  where  others,  dra^n 
By  softness,  and  exam  pie,  get  a  liabit. 
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Then,  if  they  8tray»  bat  warn  tbem;  and  the 

same 
They  would  for  virtue  do»  they  will  do  for  shame. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— Fottfi^  KnoVell's  Study. 

Enter  Edward  Kno^well  and  BaAiN-womv, 

E,  Kno,  Did  he  open  it,  sa/st  thou  ? 

Brain,  Yes,  o'  my  word,  «r,  and  read  the  con- 
tents. 

£.  JTiio.  That's  bad.  What  countenance,  pray 
thee,  made  he  in  the  reading  pf  it  ?  Was  he  angry, 
or  pleased  ? 

Brain.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it,  nor 
open  it,  I  assure  Tour  worship. 

E.  Kno.  No !  now  know'st  thou,  then,  that  he 
did  either  f 

Brain,  Marry,  nr,  because  he  charged  me,  on 
my  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened  it :  which, 
unless  he  had  done,  be.  would  never  fear  to  have 
'  trevealed. 

JE.  Kno.  That's  true :  weU,  I  thank  thee,  Brain- 
worm.  {Exit. 

Enter  Matter  Stephen. 

Step.  Oh !  Brain-worm,  did'st  thon  not  see  a 

fellow  here,  in  a  what  sha'-call  him  doublet?  He 
>rought  mine  unde  a  letter  e'en  now. 

Brain.  Yes,  master  Stephen*  what  of  him  ? 

Step.  Oh !  I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  him— — 
where  is  he  ?  can'st  thou  tell  ? 

fraia.  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  he  is 
gone,  master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone!  which  way?  when  went  he?  how 
long  since  ? 

Brain.  He  is  rid  hence.  He  took  horse  at  the 
street  door. 

Step.  And  I  staid  i'  the  fields !  whoreson,  scan- 
derberi*  rogue !  O  that  I  had  but  a  horse  to  fetch 
him  back  again ! 

Brain,  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  maater^s  gelding, 
to  save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step.  But  I  ha'  no  boots,  that's  the  spite  on't 

Brain.  Why,  a  fine  wisp  of  hay,  rolled  hard, 
master  Stephen. 

Step.  No,  faithy  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him  now ; 
let  him  e'en  go  and  liang.  Prithee,  help  to  truss 
roe  a  little,    lie  does  so  vex 


Brain.  Yoifll  be  worse  vexed,  when  you  are 
trussed,  master  Stephen.  Best  keep  unbraced, 
and  vralk  yourself  till  you  be  cold;  your  choler 
may  founder  you  else. 

Step.  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thon 
tetl'st  me  on't.  How  dost  thou  like  my  le^ 
Braio-worm  ? 

Brain.  A  very  good  leg,  master  Stephen ;  but 
(he  woollen  stcicking  does  not  commend  it  so 
well. 

Step.  Fob,  the  stockings  be  good  enongh,  now 
pummer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust :  I  will  have  a 
pair  of  silk  against  %vinter}  that  I  go  to  dwell  in 


the  town.  I  diink  my  leg  would  shew  in  a  silk 
hose. 

Brain.  Believe  me»  master  Stephen,  rarely 
well 

Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  woqld ;  I  have  a 
reasonable  good  leg. 

Brain.  Von  have  an  excellent  good  le^  maater 
Stephen ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise  it  longer 
now ;  I  am  very  sorry  fbr't  [£^V. 

Step.  Anotho*  time  Fill  serve,  Bnon-woim. — 
Gnbmercy,  for  this. 

Enter  Young  KHoSnttL, 

E.Kno.  Ha, ha, ha! 

Step.  'Slid !  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me  ;  an' 
he  do 

E.  Kno.  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  a  man's  father !  He  cannot  but  think 
most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the  sender,  aure, 
that  make  the  careful  oosterinouger  of  him  in 
our  familiar  epistles.  I  wish  I  knew  the  end  of 
it,  which  now  is  doubtful,  and  threatens— what ! 
my  wise  cousin !  nay,  then,  I  will  furnish  our 
feast  with  one  gull  more  tovrard  the  mess.  He 
writes  to  me  ot  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's 
three :  O,  for  a  foorth !  Fortune  I  if  ever  thoulc 
use  thine  eyes,  I  entreat  thee 

Step.  O,  now  I  see  who  he  lau^  at  He 
laughs  at  somebody  in  that  letter.  By  this  food 
light,  an'  he  had  laughed  at  me 

E.  Kno.  How  now,  couan  Stephen,  melan- 
choly? 

Step.  Yes,  a  little.  I  thought  yoi^  had  laughed 
at  me,  cousin. 

E.  Kno.  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  coi,  what  would 
you  ha*  done  ? 

Step.  By  this  light,  I  would  ha'  told  mine  un- 
de. 

£.  Kno.  Nay,  if  you  would  ha*  told  your  un- 
cle, I  did  laugh  at  you,  coi. 

Step.  Did  you,  mdeed  ? 

£.  Kno.  Yes,  indeed. 

Step.  Why,  then 

JE.lCfio.  What  then? 

Step.  I  am  satisfied;  it  is  sniBcient 

E.  Kno.  Why,  be  so,  gentle  coi.  And  I  pray 
you,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesr  of  you.  I  am  sent 
for,  thi9  morning,  by  a  friend  i'  the  Old  Jewry,  to 
come  to  him :  'tis  but  crossing  o'er  the  field  to 
Moo^gate :  will  yon  bear  me  company  ?  I  pro- 
test, it  is  not  to  draw  yon  into  bom^  or  any  plot 
against  the  state,  ooa. 

Step.  Sir,  that's  ajl  one,  an'  'twere ;  you  shall 
command  me,  twice  so  far  as  Moor^te,  to  do 
you  good,  in  such  a  matter.  Do  jou  think  I 
would  leave  you  ?  I  protest—— 

£.  Kno.  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 

Step.  By  my  fackms,  but  I  will,  by  your  leave; 
I  will  protest  more  to  my  friend,  than  I  will 
speak  of  at  this  time. 

£.  Kno,  You  speak  wtry  weU|  coz. 
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Aoi  Niij,  not  80^  neitber ;  you  shall  pardon 
wt:  (bk  I  neak  to  icrre  my  turn. 

JLUm.  Your  taatDj  ocn!  Do  jtm  know  what 
yfmwf}  A  gentleman  of  TOpr  flort,  parts,  car- 
n^  nd  fthmation,  to  taSL  o£yoar  turn  in  this 
auftaajy  and  to  me,  alone,  like  a  water-bearer 
It  a  OMMloit !  fie !  a  wight,  that,  hitherto^  his 
c«m  ttsphalh  left  the  stamp  of  a  gieat  foot  be* 
Kmi  Un,  at  evenr  word  the  savour  of  a  strong 
ipiiit;  sad  he !  this  man,  so  graced,  so  plded, 
or,  ss  I  BMj  say,  so  tinfoTled  by  nature !  Come, 
ciBH^  wrong  not  the  quality  of  your  desert,  with- 
looking  downward,  oos ;  but  hold  up  your  head, 
so;  snd  let  the  idea  of  what  you  are  be  pour- 
tnjtd  in  jour  face,  that  men  may  read  in  your 
shynugnuniy,  *  here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be 
'  Kca  the  true  and  accomplished  monster,  or  mi- 
'lackof  aataie,'  which  is  all  one.    What  think 

]fOQOftfais,OOB! 

jkn.  Wiy,Iilothinkof  it;  and  I  will  be  more 
vood^  and  melancholy,  and  gendeman-like,  than 
iktfe been, IH  assure  you. 

^  E.  Emo.  Why,  duo's  resolute,  master  Stephen ! 
Now,  if  I  can  hold  him  up  to  his  height,  as  it  is 
ki|ipi]j  begun,  it  will  do  well  for  a  suborb-hiV' 
mm:  we  may  hap  hare  a  match  with  the  dty, 
sad  play  him  for  forty  pounds.    Come,  ooz. 

SUp,  FO  foUow  you. 

E,  £pa  Follow  me ;  you  must  go  before. 

SUj^.  Nay,  an^  I  must,  I  will.  Pray  you,  shew 
■e,  good  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

m 

SCENE  UL-'Tke  ttreet  before  Cob's  koiue. 

Enter  MaUer  Mattsew. 
lf«r.  I  think  tins  be  the  house.    What,  boa! 

Enter  Con^  from  the  Hqu$e, 

Cok  Who  is  there?  O,  Master  Matthew! 
ffvt  four  worship  good  morrow. 

Mtt,  What,  C<£!  How  dost  thou,  fpod  Cob? 
Doit  thou  inhabit  here.  Cob  ? 

Cek  Ay,  sir,  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a  poor 
knse  here  in  our  days. 

Met.  Cob^  canst  thou  shew  me  of  a  ^ntle- 
nso,  one  Captain  Bofaadil,  where  his  lodgmg  is? 

Co6.  0,  my  guest,  sir,  you  mean  ? 

Mat.  Thy  guest !  Alas !  ha,  ha. 

Cok  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir  f  Do  you  not 
■esn  Captain  Bobadil? 

Met.  Cob,  pray  thee,  advise  thyself  well :  do 
Mt  wrong  the  gentlenuui  and  thyself  too,  I  dare 
|k  Mom  he  scorns  thy  house.  He !  he  lodge 
B  aich  a  bue^  obscure  place  as  thy  house !  Tut, 
I  know  bu  di^wsition  so  well,  he  would  not  lie 
IS  thj  bod,  if  thou  would'st  pre  it  him. 

Cok  I  will  not  give  it  him,  though,  sir.  Mass, 
1  dioa|ht  somewhat  was  in  it  we  could  not  get 
^Mwd,  aU  night !  Well,  sir,  though  he  fies 
iMtoa  my  bed,  he  lies  on  my  bench.  And  if  it 
picow  von  to  go  in,  sir,  you  shall  find  him  with 
fffoowiioDs  imder  his  head,  and  his  cloak  wrap- 


ped about  him,  as  though  he  had  neither  won 
nor  lost ;  and  yet,  I  warrant,  he  never  cast  bet- 
ter in  his  life,  than  he  has  done  to-night 

Mat,  Why,  was  he  drunk  ? 

Cob.  Drunk,  sir  I  you  hear  not  me  say  so. 
Perhaps  he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some 
such  device,  sir :  I  have  nothing  to  do  withal. 
I  deal  vrith  water,  and  not  with  wine.  Give  mo 
my  bucket  there,  hoa.  God  be  with  you,  sir,  it 
is  six  o'clodL :  I  should  have  carried  two  turns 
by  this.    What  hoa !  my  stopple  I  come. 

Mat.  lie  in  a  water4>earei^s  house  !  A  gen- 
tleman of  his  havings !  Well,  I  will  tell  him  my 
mind. 

Cob,  What,  Tib !  shew  this  gentleman  up  to 
the  cai>tain.*--rTO  skewi  Matter  Mat.  into  the 
koiueA  You  should  have  some  now,  would  take 
this  Mr  Matthew  to  be  gentleman  at  the  least 
His  father  is  an  honest  man,  a  worshipful  fish- 
moi^r,  and  so  forth ;  and  now  does  he  creep, 
and  wriggle  into  acquaintance  with  all  the  breve 
gallants  about  the  town,  snch  as  my  guest  is.  O, 
my  guest  is  a  fine  man !  he  does  swear  the  legi- 
blest  oi  any  man  christened:  bv  St  Geoq^e— * 
the  foot  of  Fhareob — the  body  o  me, — as  I  am 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier ;  such  dainty  oaths  ! 
and  withall,  he  does  take  this  same  filthy  roguish 
tobacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest !  it  would  do  a 
man  good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  out  at's 
tonnels !  Well,  he  owes  me  forty  shillings,  my 
wife  lent  him  .out  of  her  purse  by  six-pence  a 
time,  besides  his  lodging.  I  would  I  had  it !  I 
shall  ha'  it,  he  says,  the  next  action.  Helter  skel- 
ter, hang  sorrow,  care  '11  kill  a  cat,  up-tails  all, 
and  a  louse  for  the  hangman  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— ilRoom  m  Cob's  Houte.  Bon- 
ADiL  ditcaoered  upon  a  bench.  Tib  -  enter* 
to  him. 

Bob.  Hostess,  hostess ! 

316.  What  sav  you,  sir  ? 

Bob,  A  cup  o  tny  small-beer,  sweet  hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  you. 

Bob.  A  gentleman !  'ods  so,  I'm  not  within. 

2^6.  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

B6b.  What  a  plague— ^what  meant  be  ? 

Mat.  [Within^  Captain  fiobadil ! 

Bob.  Who's  there?— Take  away  the  basoo^ 
good  hostess.    Come  up»  sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up,  sir.  You 
come  into  a  cleanly  house  here. 

« 

Enter  Matter  Matthew. 

Mat,  'Save  you,  sir;  'save  you,  captain. 

Bob.  Gentle  Master  Matthew !  is  it  you,  sir  f 
Please  you,  sit  down. 

Mat.  Thank  you,  ^ood  captain ;  you  may  see 
I  am  somewhat  audacious. 

Bob.  Not  so,  sir.    I  was  requested  to  supper, 
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last  nighty  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  .you  were 
wished  for,  and  drauk  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  mc  by  whom,  good  captain. 

Bob.  Marry,  by  young  Weil-bred,  and  others. 
Why,  hostess !  a  stool  l^re  for  this  gentleman. 

Mat.  No  haste,  sir,  'tis  very  well. 

Boh.  Body  of  me !  It  was  so  late  ere  we  par* 
ted  last  night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet :  I 
was  but  new  risen  as  you  came.  How  passes 
the  day  abroad,  sir  ?  can  vou  tell  ? 

Mat.  Faith,  some  halt  hour  to  seven.  Now 
trust  me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodging 
here,  very  neat,  and  nrivate ! 

Bob.  Ay,  sir :  sit  down.  I  pray  you,  Master 
Matthew,  in  any  case,  possess  no  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance  with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat.  Who?  I,  sir?  No 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it, 
for  the  cabin  is  convenient;  but  in  regard  I 
would  not  be  too  popular  and  generally  visited, 
as  some  are. 

Mat.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob,  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  die  heart  of 
valour  in  me,  except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  cxtraoroinarily  enga- 
ged, as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could  not  extend  thus 
far. 

Mat.  O  lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

[Pulls  out  a  paper^  and  readi. 

Bob.  I  confess,  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  for* 
tune.    What  new  piece  ha'  you  there  ?  Read  it 

Mat.  [Readt.]  ^  To  thee,  the  purest  object  of 
my  sense, 
*  The  most  refined  essence  Heaven  covers, 
'  Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
'  The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers.' 

Bob.  \lis  good  :  proceed,  proceed.  Where's 
this? 

Mat.  This,  sir  ?  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  my  non- 
age :  the  infancy  of  my  muses.  But,  when  will 
you  come  and  see  my  study  ?  Good  faith,  I  can 
shew  you  some  very  good  things,  I  have  done  of 

late ^That  boot  becomes  your  log,  passing  well, 

captain,  roethinks. 

Bob.  So,  so ;  it*s  the  fashion  gentlemen  now 
use. 

Mat.  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o' 
the  fashion,  Master  Well-bred's  elder  brother 
and  I  are  fallen  out  exceedingly :  this  other  day, 
I  happened  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a 
hanger,  which  I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and 
workmanship,  was  most  peremptory-beautiful, 
and  gentleman-like ;  yet  he  condemned,  and  cri- 
ed it  down,  for  the  most  pied  and  ridiculous  that 
ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  'Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  was't 
not? 

Mat.  Ay,  sir,  George  Downright 

Bo6.  Hang  him,  rook !  He !  why,  he  has  no 
more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse.  •  By  St 
Geoige,  I  wonder  you*d  lose  a  thgught  upon 


such  an  animal !  the  .most  peremptory  Jib»ni 
clown  of  Christendom,  this  day,  he  is  holden. 
protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  genUeman  and  a  sr 
dier,  I  ne  er  changed  woi^s  with  his  like,  i 
his  discourse,  he  should  eat  nothing  but  ha 
He  was  bom  for  the  manger,  pannier  or  pac] 
saddle  1  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  plirase  i 
his  belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rusty  proverbs  I 
good  commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hoi 
nails  of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  cany  it  away  wii 
•lus  manhood  still,  where  he  comes.  He  brags  fa 
will  gi'  roe  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bo6.  How  !  he  the  bastinado !  how  came  b 
by  that  word,  trow  ? 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me;  I  term 
ed  it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob.  That  jnay  be :  for  I  was  sure,  it  wa 
none  of  his  word.   But  when  ?  when  said  he  so 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say :  a  young  gal 
lant,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  tne  so. 

Bob,  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an'  'twere  mj 
case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  challenge,  pre 
sently.  The  bastinado  I  A  most  proper,  and 
sufficient  dependence,  warranted  by  tne  greal 
Caranza.  Come  hither,  you  shall  challenge  him 
I'll  shew  you  a  trick  or  two,  you  diall  kill  him 
with,  at  pleasure :  tlie  first  stoccata,  if  you  will, 
by  this  air. 

Mat.  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i* 
the  mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir.  . 

Bob:  Of  whom  ?  Of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it, 
I  beseech  you  ? 

Mat.  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  hy 
divers,  that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-in  one- 
breath-utterable  skill,  sir. 

Bob.  By  Heaven,  no,  not  I ;  no  skill  i'  the 
earth !  some  small  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to 
know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  I  have  profest  it 
more  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  use  than 
mine  own  practice,  I  assure  you.  I'll  give  you  a 
lesson.  Look  you,  sir.  Exalt  not  your  point 
above  this  state,  at  any  hand ;  so,  sir.  Come  on  ! 
O,  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may 
fall  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  geptleman-like 
gpard.  So,  indifferent  Hollow  your  body  more, 
sir,  thus.  Now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  leg ;  note 
your  distance ;  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time 
—Oh,  you  disorder  your  point  most  irreguhiHy! 
Come^  put  on  your  cloak,  and  well  go  to  some 
private  place,  where  you  are  acquainted ;  some 
tavern  or  so— and  have  a  bit— *What  money 
ha'  you  about  you.  Master  Matthew  ? 

Mat,  Faith,  I  have  not  past  a  two  slullings,  or 
so. 

Bob,  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least :  hot  come, 
we  will  have  a  bunch  of  raddishes,  and  salt,  to 
taste  our  wine ;  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  close 
the  orifice  of  the  stomach :  and  then  we  will  call 
upon  young  Wellbred.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
the  Corydon,  his  btxyther,  there,  and  put  him  to 
the  question.    Come  idong,  Master  Matdiew.  • 

[Exeunt. 
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belonging  to  Kitelt. 
Ewttr  Kmx.T,  Cash,  and  Downright. 


hither. 

Then  fies  a  note  within,  upoo  my  ^sk ; 
Het^  t^c  mj  her^ — It  is  no  matter,  neither. 
W!)cre  b  the  boy> 

CoA.  Wiriiin,  sb,  in  the  warehouse. 

liile.  Let  him  tell  over,  straight,  that  Spanish 

Aid  wekh  it,  with  die  pieces  of  eight.    Do  you 
See  the  aeiivery  of  those  silver  stu£ 
ToMrLocv.    TeU  him,  if  he  will, 
Ik  shall  bare  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  him, 
Afid  [  will  meet  hun,  on  the  Exchange,  anon. 

CmL  Good,  sir.  [Exit. 

Site.  Do  joa  see  that  fellow,  brodier  Down- 
ri^tr 

Dsv«.  At,  what  of  him  ? 

Kite,  He  b  a  jewel,  brother. 

I  took  faina  of  a  duld,  up,  at  my  door, 

AiMi  cfahstened  lum ;  ^e  him  my  own  name, 


Sooe  bred  him,  at  the  hospital ;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp^  I  called  him  home,  and  taught  hun 
Sc  raocfa,  as  1  hare  made  him  my  cashier, 
kad  find  him,  in  faJs  place,  so  foil  of  faith, 
Ihmi  I  dorst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 

Dan.  So  would  not  I  in  any  bastard^  brother, 
Ai,  It  is  like,  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Mvfelf  his  father.   But  you  said  you'd  somewhat 
To  tetl  me,  gentle  brother;  what  is^t?  what  is't? 

Kite.  Faith,  I  am  very  loth  to  utter  it, 
A«  faring  it  may  hurt  ^t)ur  patience  : 
Bot  that,  I  know,  your  judgment  is  of  strength, 
kpiasi  the  nearness  of  affection 


What  need  this  circumstance  r  Pray  you 
be  direct. 

Site.  I  will  not  say  how  much  I  do  ascribe 
Unco  your  friendship ;  nor,  in  what  regard 
I  bokl  yoor  love ;  bat,  let  my  past  behaviour. 
And  oatge  of  yoor  sister,  but  confirm 
Hiw  welt  rve'been  affected  to  your^ 

Dove.  You  utfi  too  tedious ;  come  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  matter. 

Site.  Tlien,  withoot  further  ceremony,  thus. 
Hj  brocher  Well-bred,  sir,  I  know  not  how. 
Of  late,  is  much  declined  in  what  he  was, 
And  peady  altered  in  his  disposition. 
^^  ben  he  came  first  to  lodge,  here,  in  my  house, 
N(r*er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  hun : 
Mcthougfct  he  bare  himself  in  such  a  fashion, 
V)  full  of  am,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage. 
.\ad,  vine  was  chief,  it  shewed  not  borrowed  in 


But  iD  he  did  became  him  as  his  own, 
And  weened  as  perfect,  proper,  and  possest, 
As  Iraih  aith  life,  or  colour  ^vith  the  blood 


But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular, 

So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace, 

And  he  himself,  withal,  so  far  fallen  off 

From  that  first  place,'  as  scarce  no  note  remains,. 

To  tell  men's  judgments  where  he  lately  stood. 

He^s  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respect ; 

Forgetful  of  his  friends;  and,  not  content 

To  stale  himself  in  all  societies, 

He  makes  my  house,  here,  common  as  a  mart, 

A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 

For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot : 

And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew. 

He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  boors 

In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests : 

Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  revel  night  by 

night, 
Controul  my  servants;  and,  indeed,  what  not ! 

Down.  'Sdains,  I  know  not  what  I  should  say  to 
him  in  the  whole  world !  he  values  me  at  a  crack- 
ed three-farthings,  for  aught  I  see.  It  will  never 
out  of  the  flesh,  that's  bred  in  the  bone  !  I  have 
told  him  enough,  one  would  think,  if  that  would 
serve.  Well !  he  knows  what  to  trust  to,  for 
George.  Let  him  spend  and  spend,  and  domi- 
neer, till  his  heart  ach;  an'  he  think  to  be  re- 
lieved by  me,  when  he  is  got  into  one  of  your 
city-ponds,  the  counters,  he  has  the  wrong  sow 
by*  the  ear,  i'  faith,  and  claps  his  dish  at  a  wrong 
man's  door.  I'll  lay  my  hand  o'  my  halfpenny, 
ere  I  part  with  it,  to  fetch  him  out,  I'll  assure 
him. 

Kite,  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble  you, 
thus. 

Down,  'Sdeath,  he  made  me — ^I  could  eat  my 
very  spnr-lc;athers,  for  anger  !  But,  why  are  you 
so  tame  ?  Why  do  not  you  speak  to  him,  and  tell 
him  how  he  disquiets  your  house  ? 

Kite,  O,  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dissuade, 
brother ; 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it. 
Though  bcrt  with  plain  and  easy  circmnstance. 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense. 
And  savour  less  of  stomach,  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority ; 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least, 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  ncjsrlccr, 
Heap  worse  on  ill,  make  up  a  pile  of  hatred. 
That,  in  the  rearing,  would  come  tottering  down, 
And  in  the  ruin  bury  all  our  love. 
Nay,  more  tlmn  this,  brother ;  if  I  should  speak, 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  hent  of  humour, 
And  over-flowing  of  the  rnpour  in  him, 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  of  tellinj;  wlmt  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  upon  him. 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  every  word, 
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Gesture,  or  look,  I  use;  mock  me  all  o'er; 
And,  out  of  their  impetuous  riotins  phautasies^ 
Beget  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with  me. 
And  what  would  that  be,  thiAk  you  ?  Marry,  this: 
Tliey  would  g;ive  out,  because  my  wife  is  fair. 
Myself  but  newly  married,  and  my  sister, 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house, 
Tliat  I  w^ jealous !  Nay,  as  sure  as  death, 
That  they  would  soy.   And  how  that  I  haid  quar- 
relled 
My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  preteU  to  bauisli  them  my  house. 

Down.  Mass,  perhaps  so :  they're  like  enou^ 
to  do  it. '  . 

Kite,  Brother,  they  would,  beliere  it:  so  should  I, 
like  one  of  these  penurious  quack-salvers^ 
But  set  the  bills  up  to  mioe  own  disgrace. 
And  try  experiments  upon  myself: 
Lend  sconi  and  envy  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputation  and  good  name. 

Enter  Matthew  and  Bobadil. 

3Tat,  I  will  speak  to  him 

Bob.  Speak  to  him!  Away!  by  the  foot  of 
Pharoah,  you  shall  not;  yoo  shall  not  do  him 
•diat  grace. 

Kiie.  What's  the  matter,  sirs  f 

Bob.  The  time  of  day  to  you,  gentleman  of 
the  house.    Is  Mr  Well-bred  stirring? 

Down.  How,  then  ?  what  should  he  do  ? 

Bok,  Gentleman  of  the  house^  it  is  you  i  is  he 
within,  sir  ? 

Kite.  He  came  not  to  his  lodgings  to-night,  sir, 
I  assure  you. 

Down.  Why,  do  you  hear  ?  you ! 

Boh.  The  gentleman-citizen  hath  satisfied  me. 
m  talk  to  oo  scavenger. 

[Exeunt  Bobadxl  and  Mattbkw. 

Doiw.  How,  scavenger !  stay,  sir,  stay  ! 

Kite.  Nay,  brotlier  Downright ! 

Down.  'Ileart !  stand  you  away,  an'  you  love 


Kite.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I  prav 
you,  brother;  good  fisith  you  shall  not;  I  will 
overrule  you. 

Down.  Ha !  scavenger !  Well,  go  to,  I  say  lit- 
tle ;  but,  by  this  good  day,  (God  forgive  mc  I 
should  swear)  if  I  put  up  so,  say,  I  am  the  rank- 
est coward  ever  lived.  'Sdains,  and  I  swallow 
this,  111  ne'er  draw  my  sword  in  the  sight  of 
Fleet-street  again,  while  I  live ;  111  sit  in  a  bam 
with  Madge  liowlct,  and  catch  mice  firsL  Sca- 
venger ! 

Kite.  Oh,  do  oot  fret  yourself  thus !  never 
think  on  it. 

Down.  Tliese  arc  my  brother's  consorts,  these  ! 
these  are  his  comrades,  his  walking  mates !  he  is 
a  gallant,  a  cavaliero,  too,  right  hangman  cut! 
Let  me  not  live,  an'  I  could  not  find  io  my  heart 
to  swiugc  the  whole  gang  of  them,  ooe  mer  ano- 
ther, and  bc^in  with  him  first,  I  am  grieved  it 
should  be  said  he  if  my  brother,  and  take  these 


oonrses.  Well,  as  he  brews,  ao  he  shall  drin 
for  George  again.  Yet,  he  shall  hear  on  it,  as 
that  tighUy,  too,  an'  I  live,  in  faith. 

'  Kite,  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension,  the 
Run  in  any  easy  current,  ncA  o'er  high 
Carried  with  rashnen,  or  devoaring  choler  ; 
But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way. 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent. 

Dawn.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  that,  I  warrari 
you.  [Bell  rinm 

Kite.   How    now !    Oh,  the    bell   nnga    to 
breakfast. 
Brother,  I  prav  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  till  i  come;  FU  but  give  order 
For  some  dispatch  of  business  to  my  servant — 

Down.  I  will — Scavenger !  Scavenger ! 

[Exit  I^WNIIIGBT 

Kite.  Well,  though  my  troubled  spirit's  some- 
what eased, 
Tis  not  reposed  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish :  but,  I  must  be  content. 
Howe'er  I  set  a  face  on't  to  the  world. 
Would  I  had  lost  this  finger,  at  a  venture. 
So  Well-bred  had  ne'er  lodged  within  my  house. 
Why  it  caimot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  voung  revellers^ 
lliat  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 
Is't  like,  that  factious  beauty  will  preserve 
The  public  weal  of  chastity  unshaken, 
When  such  strong  motives  nuister,  and  make 

head 
Acunst  her  single  peace  ?  No,  no.    Beware. 
When  mutual  appetite  doth  meet  to  treat. 
And  spirits  of  oue  kind  and  quality 
Come  once  to  parley,  in  the  pride  of  blood. 
It  is  not  slow  conspiracy  that  follows. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 
Had  answered  their  afiections,  all  the  world 
Should  pot  persuade  me,  but  I  were  a  cuckold  f, 
Marry,  I  hope  they  have  not  got  that  start ; 
For  opportunity  liath  baulked  them  yet, 
And  shall  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  oearL 
My  presence  shall  be  as  an  iron-bar, 
Twiit  the  conflpirine  motions  of  desire : 
Yea,  every  look  or  glanoe  mine  eye  ejects, 
Shall  check  occasion,  as  one  doth  his  slave, 
When  he  forgets  the  limits  of  prescription. 

Enter  Dame  Kitely. 

Dame.  Sbter  Bridget,  pray  you  fctdi  down  the 
rose-water  above  in  we  doset.  Sweetheart,  will 
you  come  in  to  breakfast  ? 

Kite.  An'  she  have  overheard  me  now !  [AUde. 
Dame,  I  pray  thee,  good  muss,  we  stay  for 

you. 
Kite.  By  Hearen,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
angels.  [Aiide. 

Dame,  What  ails  you,  sweetheart?  are  you 
not  well  ?  Speak,  gooa  muss. 
Kite,  Troth,  my  head  achat  extremely,  on  a 
sudden. 
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Oh,  the  lord! 
EUe.  How  now  !  what ! 
Ikmt.  Alas,  how  it  burns!  Muss,  keep  you 
warm;  good  truth  it  is  this  new  disease  !  uiere's 
a  Bmnber  are  troubled  withal !  For  love's  sake^ 
iwetsbeutf  come  in,  out  of  the  fur. 
Kite.  How  simple^  and  how  subtle  are  her  an- 


A  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it ! 
Why  trae !  she  heard  me,  aQ  the  world  to  nO" 
things 

DoK.  I  nraj  thee,  good  sweetheart,  come  in; 
die  air  will  do  you  harm,  in  truth. 

Kite.  Ill  come  to  you  presently ;  'twill  away, 
Ihope. 

Dtmt.  Pray  Heaven  it  do.  [^^.  Jyante. 

Kitt,  A  new  disease  !  I  know  not  new  or  old. 
But  it  may  well  be  called  poor  mortals'  plague  : 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect  ' 

The  houses  of  the  brain.    First,  it  begins 
Solely  to  work  upon  the  phantasy, 
Fming  her  seat  with  such  pestiferous  air 
hi  soon  corrupts  the  judgment  and  from  thence 
Sends  like  contagion  to  the  memory ; 
Still  to  each  other  giving  the  infection, 
Which,  as  a  subtle  vapour,  spreads  itself 
Coofusedly  through  every  senstve  part^ 
Tin  not  a  thought,  or  motion  in  the  mind. 
Be  free  from  me  black  poison  of  suspect. 
Ah,  but  what  misery  it  is  to  know  this ! 
Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  mind's  direction     « 
In  mAi  eitremes !  Well,  I  will  once  nK)re  strive, 
la  nite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  0%  that  thus  shakes  me. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  n.— Afoor^Us. 

tMer  Braikworm,  disguised  like  a  Soldier, 

finun.  'Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see 
nyKlf  translated  thus.  Now  must  I  create  an 
ntoicrable  sort  o£  lies,  or  my  present  profession 
loses  the  grace ;  and  yet  the  lie  to  a  man  of  my 
coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the  Hco.  O,  sir, 
it  holds  fcv  good  polity  ever,  to  have  that  out- 
wdly  in  vilest  estimation,  that  inwardly  b  most 
<W  to  us.  So  much  for  my  borrowed  shape. — 
Well,  the  truth  is,  my  old  master  intends  to  fol- 
low my  young,  dry-foot,  over  Moorfields  to  Lon- 
jkn  this  morning :  now  I,  knowing  of  this  hunt- 
iif  match,  or  ralther  conspiracy,  and  to  insinuate 
vmi  my  young  master  (for  so  must  we,  that  are 
lilo^^ter^  and  men  of  hope  and  service  do), 
li3*c  pA  me  afore  in  this  disguise,  determining 
bere  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  intercept  him  in 
the  mid-way.  If  I  can  but  get  his  cloak,  his 
pone,  his  hat,  nay,  any  thing  to  cut  him  0%  that 
tti  to  stay  his  journey — Venty  vidi,  vici,  I  may  say 
with  captain  Caesar ;  1  am  inade  for  ever,  i'faith. 
Well,  now  must  I  practise  to  get  the  true  g^rb  of 
ooe  of  those  lance-knidhts,  my  arm  here,  and  my 
^Voong  master !  andhiscousiny  Mast^  Stephen, 


as  I  am  a  true  counterfeit  man  of  war,  and  ^no 
soldier !  [Retireti 

Enter  Eo.  KkoVell  and  Matter  Stephen^ 

E.  Kno,  So,  sir,  and  how  then,  coz  > 

Step.  S'foot,  I  have  lost  my  purse.  I  think. 

E.  Kno.  How  !  lost  your  purse !  Where  ?•— 
When  had  you  it  ? 

Step.  1  cannot  tell :  stay. 

Brain.  'Slid,  I  am  afraid  they  will  know  me ! 
Would  I  could  get  by  them ! 

E.  Kno.  What !  ha'  you  it  ? 

Step.  No,  I  think  I  was  bewitched,  I 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss ;  hang  it,- 
let  it  go. 

Step.  Oh,  'tis  here — ^No,  an'  it  bad  been  lost, 
I  had  not  cared,  but  for  a  jet  ring  Miss  Mary 
sent  me. 

E.  Kno.  A  jet  ring  !  oh,  the  poesy,  the  poesy ! 

Step.  Fine,  i'faidi !  '  Though  fanctf  sleeps  my 
love  u  deep;*  meaning,  that  though  I  did  not 
fancy  her,  yet  she  loved  me  dearly. 

E.  Kno.  Most  excellent ! 

Step.  And,  then,  I  sent  her  another,  and  my 
poesy  was :  *  The  deeper  the  tweeter.  Til  be 
judged  by  St  Peter.' 


that. 


ICao.  How  by  St  Peter?  I  do  not  conceive 


Step.  Marry,  St  Peter,  to  take  up  the  metre.  . 

E.  Kno.  Well,  there  the  saint  was  your  good 
patron ;  he  helped  you  at  your  need :  thank  him, 
thank  him. 

Brain.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  them  so ;  I  will 
venture,  come  what  will.  Gentlemen,  please 
you  change  a  few  crowns,  for  a  very  excellent 
good  blade,  here  P  I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  a  sol- 
dier, that,  in  the  better  state  of  my  fortunes, 
scorned  so  mean  a  refuge,  but  now  it  is  the  hu- 
mour of  necessity  to  have  it  so.  You  seem  to 
be,  gentlemen,  well  affixted  to  martial  men,  else 
I  should  rather  die  with  silence  than  live  with 
shame :  however,  vouchsafe  to  remember,  it  is 
my  want  speaks,  not  myself.  This  condition  a- 
grees  not  with  my  spirit. 

E.  Kno.  Where  hast  thou  served  ? 

Brain.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the  latia 
wars  of  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  Dalinatia,  Poland  ; 
where  not,  sir  ?  I  have  been  a  poor  senritor  by 
sea  and  land,  any  time  these  fourteeu  years,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  best  commanders  in 
Christendom.  I  was  twice  shot  at  the  taking  of 
Aleppo,  once  at  the  relief  of  Vienna;  I  have 
been  at  Marseilles,  Naples,  and  the  Adriatip 
Gulf;  a  gentleman-slave  in  the  galleys  thrice, 
where  I  was  most  dangerously  shut  in  the  head, 
through  both  the  thighs,  and  yet  being  thus 
maimed,  I  am  void  of  maintenance ;  nothing  left 
me  but  my  scars,  the  noted  marks  of  my  resolu- 
tion. 

Stqt.  How  will  you -sell  this  rapier,  friend  ?    ' 

Brain*  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your  ow.tt 
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juHpnent ;  you  are  a  gentleman,  give  me  what 
you  please. 

Step.  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that, 
friend  :  but  what  though  ?  I  pray  you  say,  what 
would  you  ask  ? 

Brain,  I  assure  you  tlie  blade  roav  become  the 
adc,  or  thigh,  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe. 

E.  Kno.  Aye,  with  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Step.  Nay,  an't  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a  velvet 
scabbard,  coz,  that's  flat :  I  would  not  wear  it  as 
'tis,  an'  you  would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brain.  At  your  worship's  pleasure,  sir;  nay, 
'tis  a  most  pure  Toledo. 

Step.  I  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard ;  but  tell 
ne,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  it  r  An'  it  had  a  sil- 
ver hilt 

E.  Kno.  Come,  oome,  you  shall  not  buy  it; 
tiold,  there's  a  shilling,  fellow;  take  the  rapier. 

Step.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  i(  now,  because  you 
say  so;  and  there's  anotlier  shilling,  fellow,  I 
Bcom  to  be  outbidden.  What,  shall  I  walk  with 
a  cud|ii;el,  KLe  a  higginbottom,  and  may  have  a  ra- 
pier tor  money  ? 

£.  Kno.  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 

Step.  Tut,  III  buy  this  i'  the  field,  so  I  will;  I 
liave  a  mind  to't,  because  'tis  a  field  rapier.  Tell 
me  your  lowest  price. 

E.  Kno.  You  shall  not  buy  it,  I  say. 

Step.  By  this  money  but  i  will,  though  I  ^ve 
more  than  'tis  worth. 

E.  Kno.  Come  away,  vou  arc  a  fool. 

Step.  Friend,  I  am  a  fool,  that's  granted :  but 
III  have  it  for  that  word's  sake.  Follow  me  for 
your  money. 

Brain*  At  your  service,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Kko'wcll. 

Kno.  I  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this  let- 
ter. 
Sent  to  my  son ;  nor  leave  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners,  aud  the  breeding  of  our  youth 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
When  I  was  young,  he  lived  not  in  the  stews, 
Durst  have  conceived  a  scorn,  and  uttered  it. 
On  a  grey  head  :  age  was  authority 
Against  a  buflbon ;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years, 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life. 
Bat  now  we  are  fallen ;  youth  from  their  fear. 
And  age  from  that,  which  bred  it,  good  example. 
Nay,  would  ourselves  were  not  the  first,  even  pa- 
rents. 
That  did  destroy  the  hopes  in  our  own  children ; 
The  first  words 

We  form  their  tongnes  with,  are  licentious  jests. 
Can  it  call  whore  ?  Cry  bastard  ?  O,  then  kiss  it, 
A  witty  child !  Can't  swear  ?  The  father's  dap- 

ling! 
Give  it  two  plums.    Nay,  rather  than  it  shall 

learn 
No  bawdy  song,  the  mother  herself  will  teach  it ! 
But  this  is  in  the  infimcy ; 


When  it  puts  on  the  breeches, 

It  will  put  off  all  tliis.    Ay,  it  is  like ; 

When  It  is  gone  into  the  ^ne  already ! 

No,  no :  this  dye  goes  deeper  than  the  coat. 

Or  shirt,  or  skin ;  it  stains  unto  the  liver 

And  heart,  in  some :   and  rather  than  it  should 

not. 
Note  what  we  fathers  do ;  look  how  we  live ; 
What  mistresses  we  keep ;  at  what  expence  ; 
And  teach  them  all  bad  ways  to  buy  affliction  ! 
Well,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  never  yet  was  he, 
That  travelled  with  my  son  before  sixteen. 
To  shew  him  the  Venetian  courtezans, 
Nor  read  the  grammar  tif  cheating,  1  had  made. 
To  my  sharp  boy  at  twelve ;  repeating  still 
The  rule,  get  money,  still  get  money,  boy. 
No  matter  by  what  means. 
These  are  the  trades  of  fathers  now.    However, 
My  sou,  I  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents;  which  are 

strong 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 
But  let  the  house  at  home  be  never  so  clean 
Swept,  or  kept  sweet  from  filth. 
If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions, 
In  riot  and  misrule,  'tis  worth  a  fear. 

Enter  Brain-worm. 

Brain,  My  master !  nay,  faith,  have  at  you ;  I 
am  fleshed  now,  I  have  sped  so  well ;  though  I 
must  attack  you  in  a  different  way.  Worshipful 
sir,  I  beseech  you,  respect  the  state  of  a  poor  sol* 
dier !  I  am  ashamed  of  this  base  course  of  life, 
(God's  my  comfort)  but  extremity  provokes  me 
to't :  what  remedy  ? 

Kno.  I  have  not  for  you. 
Brain.  By  the  faith  1  bear  unto  truth,  gentle- 
man, it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but  only  to 
preserve  manhood.    I  protest  to  you,  a  man  I 
have  been,  a  man  I  may  be,  by  your  sweet  boun- 
Kno. Prithee,  ^ood  friend,  be  satisfied. 
Brain.  Good  sir,  by  that  hand  you  may  do  the 
part  of  a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending  a  poor  sol- 
dier the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer,  a  matter  of 
small  value ;  the  King  of  Heaven  shall  pay  you, 
and  I  shall  rest  thankf^ul :  sweet  worship — 
Kno.  Nay,  an*  you  be  so  importunate — 
BraJYt.   Oh,  tender  »r,  need   will  have  his 
course  !  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use !  Well, 
the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not  have  abated  roc 
so  much.    [He  weep$.]    It's  hard,  when  a  man 
hath  served  in  his  prince's  cause,  to  be  thus — 
honourable  worship,  let  me  derive  a  small  piece 
of  silver  from  you ;  it  shall  not  be  given  in  the 
course  of  time.     By  this  good  ground,  I  was  fain 
to  pawn  my  rapier  last  night  for  a  poor  supper ; 
I  had  sucked  the  hilts  long  before,  I  am  a  pagan 
else :  sweet  honour  ! 

Kno.  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  won* 
der, 
To  think  a  fdlow  of  thy  nutward  presonce, 
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SkaM  io  tbe  frame  and  fashion  of  his  miady 

Be  JO  dogenerate  and  sordid  base  ! 

jift  dioaa  man,  and  shain'st  thou  not  to  beg  f 

To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 

WIij,  were  thy  education  never  so  mean, 

ilaniie  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 

OSer  memselves  to  thy  election. 

Either  the  wafs  might  still  supply  thy  wants. 

Or  servioe  of  some  virtuous  gentleman^ 

Or  booest  labour :  nay,  what  can  I  name. 

But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg ! 

Bat  Qien  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 

As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in,  > 

Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 

Is  eatea  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 

Now,  afore  me,  whate'er  he  be,  that  should 

Believe  a  person  of  thy  auality. 

While  thou  insist  in  this  loose  desperate  course, 

I  wntttld  esteem  the  sin  not  thine,  but  his. 

Brotn.  Faith,  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some 
other  course,  if  so  .     . 

Kna.  Aye,  you  would  gladly  find  it,  but  you 
will  not  seek  it. 

Brain,  Alas  !  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek  ' 
b  tbe  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in  these 
days,  but— T«nd  for  service,  would  it  were  as  soon 
porchased  as  wished  for !  (the  air's  my  comfort;  I 
KBow  what  I  would  say 

Kno,  What's  thy  name  ? 

Bruin.  Please  you,  Fitz-Sword,  sir. 

Kno,  Fitz-Sword, 
Sa?  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Woold'st  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and  true? 


Brain,  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a  sol* 
dier— - 

Kno,  Nay,  nay,  I  like  not  those  aSected  oaths! 
Speak  plainly,  man :    what  think'st  thou  of  my 
words? 

Brain.  Nothing,  sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes  were 
as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be  honest. 

Kno,  VVell,  follow  rac ;   L  will  prove  thee,  if 
thy  deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 

[Exit. 

Brain,  Yes,  sir,  straight :  I  will  but  garter  my 
hose.  Oh  !  that  my  belly  were  hooped  now,  for 
I  am  ready  to  burst  with  laughing !  Never  was  a 
bottle  or  bag-pipe  fuller.  S'Ud  !  was  there  ever 
seen  a  fox  in  years  to  betray  himself  thus  ?  Now  I 
shall  be  possessed  of  all  his  counsels !  and  by 
that  conduct  my  young  master.  Well,  he  is  re^ 
solved  to  prove  my  honesty ;  faith,  and  I  am  re^ 
solved  to  prove  his  patience.  •  Oh,  I  shall  abuse 
him  intolerably !  This  small  piece  of  servioe  wifl 
bring  him  clean  out  of  love  with  the  soldier  for 
ever.  He  will  never  come  within  ^he  sight  of  a 
red  coat,  or  a  musket-rest  as^ain.  It's  no  matter; 
let  the  world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit  if  i  can*- 
not  give  him  tbe  slip  at  ari  instant  VVhy,  this 
:s  better  than  to  have  stiud  his  journey  !  Well, 
r  will  follow  hiin.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  em- 
ployed ! 
*Vith  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many  an 

oath, 
ril  follow  son  and  sire,  and  serve  them  both. 

[Exii. 


ACT  ni, 


SC£N£  L-^SiocJa^Market. 


Enter  Matthew,  Well-bred,  and 

BOBADIL. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith,  sir !  we  were  at  your  lodging 
10  seek  you  tcmu 

Well  Ohy  I  came  not  there  to-night 

Boh,  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much, 

WelL  Who?  My  brother,  Down-right? 

Boh,  He.  Mr  Well-bred,  I  know  not  in  what 
kind  you  hold  me;  but  let  me  say  to  you  this:  as 
wre  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so  much  out  of  the 
nioshine  of  reputation,  to  throw  the  least  beam 
flf  regard  upon  such  a - 

WiiL  Sivy  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my  bro- 
t^. 

Bah.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing  to  be 
it*ed  about  me,  I  never  saw  any  gentleman-like 
part— 

WdL  Good  captain,  [facet  about,]  to  some 
odier  discourse. 

Bo*.  With  jour  leave,  sir,  an*  there  were  no 
■are  men  livmg  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
ihooM  not  fiuicy  him,  by  St  George, 
t      ikt.  Troth,,  nor  J;  be  is  of  i^  rustical  cut,  I 


know  not  how :  he  doth  not  carry  himself  like  a 
gentleman  of  fashion         *  ■ 

WelL  Oh,  Master  Matthew,  that  is  a  grace  pe» 
culiar  but  to  a  few,  quos  aquui  amavit  Jupiter^ 

Mat.  I  understand  you,  sir. 

Enter  Young  KnoVell  and  Stephen. 

Well.  No  question  you  do,  or  you  do  not,  sir* 
Ned !  By  my  soul,  welcome !  flow  dost  thou, 
sweet  spirit,  my  genius  ?  'Slid,  I  shall  love  ApoK 
lo  and  the  mad  Thespian  girls  the  better  while 
I  live  for  this,  my  dear  fury.  Now  I  see  there's 
some  love  in  thee !  Sirrah,  these  be  the  two  I 
writ  to  thee  of.  Nay,  what  a  drowsy  humour  is 
this  now  !  Why  dost' thou  not  speak.' 

E-  Kno,  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  gallant ;  you  sent 
me  a  rare  letter. 

WelL  Why,  was  it  not  rare  ? 

E.  Kno.  les,  I'll  be  sworn;  I  was  never  guilty 
of  reading  the  like.  Match  it  in  all  Pliny  s 
epistles,  and  Fll  have  my  judgment  burned  in  the 
ear  for  a  rogue :  make  much  of  thy  vein,  for  it  is 
inimitable.  But  I  marvel  what  camel  it  was  that 
had  the  carriage  of  it,  for,  doubtless^  he  was  QQ 
ordinary  beast  that  brought  it 
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Well.  Why  ? 

£.  Xiio.  Why,  saycst  thou  ?  Why,  dost  thou 
think  that  any  reasonable  creature,  especially  in 
the  morning,  the  sober  time  of  the  day  top,  could 
have  mistaken  my  father  for  me  ? 

Well  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 

E.  Kno.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn  it 
to,  is  to  make  a  jest  on't  now ;  hut  I'll  assure  you, 
my  father  had  tlie  full  view  of  your  flourishing 
style,  before  I  saw  it. 

Well,  What  a  dull  slave  was  this!  But,  sir- 
rah, what  said  he  to  it,  i'faith  ? 

£.  Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said :  but  I 
have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 

Well.  What,  what? 
/    £.  Kno.  Many,  that  thou  art  some  strange, 
dissolute  young  fellow,  and. I  not  a  grain  or  two 
better,  for  keeping  thee  company. 

WelL  Tut!  that  thought  is  like  the  moon  in  her 
last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly.  But,  sirrah,  I 
pray  thee  be  acquainted  with  my  two  hang-bys 
iiere ;  thou  wilt  take  exceeding  pleasure  in  mem, 
if  thou  hearest  them  once  go :  my  wind-instru- 
ments,   ni  wind  them  up* But  what  strange 

piece  of  silence  is  this  ?  The  sign  of  the  dumb 
manf 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one  that 
may  make  your  music  the  fuller^  an'  he  please ; 
be  nas  his  humour,  sir. 

Well.  Oh,  what  is't,  what  is't? 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  I'll  neither  do  your  judgment, 
nor  his  folly,  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare  your  ap- 
prehension. Ill  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  your 
scnrrh,  if  vou  can  take  him  so. 

WeU.  WeW.  Captain  Bobadil,  Master  Matthew, 
I  pray  you  know  this  gentleman  here ;  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  one,  that  will  deserve  your  affec- 
tion. I  know  not  your  name,  sir,  but  shall  be 
glad  of  any  occasion  to  render  me  more  familiar 
to  you. 

Step,  My  name  is  Master  Stephen,  sir ;  I  am  this 
gentleman  s  own  cousin,  sir :  nis  father  is  mine 
uncle,  sir ;  I  am  soniev^'hat  melancholy,  but  you 
shall  command  me,  sir,  in  whatsoever  is  incident 
to  a  gentleman. 

Bob.  Sir,  I  ihust  tell  you  this,  I  am  no  general 
man ;  but  for  Mr  Well-bred's  sake  (you  may  em- 
brace it  at  what  height  of  favour  you  please)  I  do 
communicate  with  you ;  and  conceive  you  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  some  parts.    I  love  few  words. 

E.  Kno.  And  I  fewer,  sir.  I  have  scarce  enow 
to  thank  you. 

Mat.  But  are  you  indeed,  sir,  so  given  to  it  ? 

[To  Master  Stephen. 

Step.  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to  me- 
lancholy. 

Mat.  Oh,  it  is  your  only  fine  humour,  sir; 
jour  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit, 
sir :  I  am  melancholy  myself^  divers  times,  sir ; 
and  then  do  I  no  more  but  take  a  pen  and  paper 
presently,  and  overflow  you  half  a  score  or  a  do- 
zen of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 


Step.  Cousin,  it  is  well;  I  am  melanchol 
enougli? 

E.  Kno.  O,  ay,  excellent! 

WelL  Captain  Bobadil,  why  muse  you  so  ? 

E.  Kno.  He  is  melancholy  too. 

Bob.  Faith,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most  ho 
nourable  piece  of  service  was  performed,  to-mor 
row,  being  St  Mark's  day,  shall  be  some  ten  jFeart 
now. 

E.  Kno.  In  what  place,  captain  ? 

Ba6.  Why,  at  the  beleaguering  of  Strigoniiini, 
where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  seven  hundred  re- 
solute gentlemen,  as  any  were  in  Europe,  lost 
their  lives  upon  the  breach.  Ill  tell  you,  gentle^ 
men ;  it  was  the  first,  but  the  best  leaeare,  that 
ever  I  beheld  with  these  eyes^  except  the  taking 
of what  do  you  call  it,  last  year,  by  the  Ge- 
noese ;  but  that  (oiP  all  others)  was  the  most  fatal 
and  dangerous  explcnt  that  ever  I  was  ranged  in, 
since  I  first  bore  arms  before  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

Step.  'So,  I  liad  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could 
swear  as  well  as  that  gendeman ! 

E.  Kno.  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both,  it 
seems ;  at  Strigonium,  and  what  do  yoa  call  it  f 

Bob.  Oh,  lord,  sir  \  by  St  George,  I  was  the 
first  man  that  entered  the  breach ;  and  had  I  not 
effected  it  with  resolution,  I  had  been  slah^  if  X 
had  had  a  million  of  lives. 

E.  Kno.  It  was  a  pity  you  had  not  ten ;  a  cat's, 
and  your  own,  i'faith.    But  was  it  possible  ? 

Mat.  Pray  you,  mark  this  discourse,  sir. 

Step.  So  I  do. 

Bob.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation^  it  is 
truCf  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

E.  Kno.  You  must  bring  me  to  the  rack  first. 

Bob.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir:  they 
had  planted  me  three  demi-culverins,  just  in  the 
mouth  of  the  breach :  now,  sir,  as  we  were  to 
give  on,  their  master-gunner  (a  man  of  no  mean 
skill  and  mark,  you  must  think)  confronts  me  with 
his  linstock,  ready  to  give  fire :  I,  spying  his  in- 
tendment, disdiarged  my  petrionel  in  his  bosom, 
and  with  these  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran 
violcnUy  upon  the  Moors  that  guarded  the  ord- 
nance, and  put  them  all,  pell-mell,  to  the  SH'ord. 

Well.  To  the  sword !  to  the  rapier,  captain ! 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  ngure  observed, 
sir !  but  did  you  all  this,  captain,  without  hurt- 
ing your  blade  ? 

Bob.  Without  any  impeach  o^  the  earth :  you 
shall  perceive,  sir.   It  is  the  most  fortanate  wea- 

gon  that  ever  rid  on  poor  sentleman's  thigh, 
hall  I  tell  you,  sir?  You  talk  of  Moi^glay,  £x- 
caltbar,  Durindana,  or  so  ?  Tut,  I  lend  no  credit 
to  what  is  fabled  of  them ;  I  know  the  virtue  of 
mine  own,  and  therefore  I  dare  die  bolder  main- 
tain  it. 

Step.  I  mar\'el  whether  it  be  a  Toledo,  or  no. 

B(i.  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Step.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 

Mat.  Prey  you,  let's  sec,  sir.  Yes,  faith,  it  is!     i 
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lUb  lUs  a  Toledo !  inah. 
Sttf.  Whv  do  you  pisn,  captain  ? 
si  A  Fieming^  by  Heaven !  Fll  bay  tbem  for 
■  guilder  a  pieoey  an' I  would  have  a  tliousand  of 


E.  Am,  How  say  you,  cousin  ?  I  told  you  thus 


WdL  Where  bougjit  you  it,  Master  Stephen  ? 

Step,  Of  a  scunr  rogue  soldier  (a  hundred  of 
fioe  go  with  him) ;  he  swore  it  was  a  Toledo. 

A.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

Uai.  Uass,  I  think  it  be,  indeed !  now  I  look 
Wt  better. 

KKwa,  Nay,  the  longer  yon  look  on't  the 
worse.    Put  it  up,  put  it  up ! 

Si^.  Well,  I  will  pat  it  up»  but  by— <I  have 
(oppi  die  captain's  oath,  I  thou^t  to  have  sworn 
by  It)  an*  e'er  I  meet  him 

WdL  Of  'tis  pAst  hdp^  now,  sir ;  you  must  have 


8ta.  Whoreson  rascal !  I  could  eat  the  very 
Uts  Mr  anger. 

E.  Kno,  A  sign  of  good  digesUon ;  you  have 
M  Qitnch  sttmiach,  coiusn. 

Sia,  A  stomach !  I  would  I  had  him  here ! 
JOB  noaU  see  an*  I  had  a  stomach. 

WdL  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Come^  gentlemen, 
didlwego^ 

Enter  Bkaik-wokk. 

£.  Kua,  A  minMde,  cousin !  look  here !  look 
liere! 

&^.  O,  god'slid,  by  your  leave,  do  you  know 
■e»ar? 

BrtuL  Ay,  nr,  I  know  yon  by  aghL 

Slip,  You  sold  me  a-rapier,  did  yoo  not? 

JBrm.  Yes,  many,  did  I,  «r. 

Sf^.  YoQ  said  it  was  «  Toledo,  ha  ? 

Bnm.  TcK,  I  «d  so. 

AfL  Sat  it  is  none ! 

hntUL  No,  sir,  I  confess  it  is  none. 

Sttf.  Do  yoo  confess  it  ?  Gentlemen,  bear  wit- 
sen,  he  has  coofeased  it.  By  God's  will,  an' you 
IimI  not  confessed  it 

M,  Kna.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear. 

&cp.  Nay,  I  have  done,  ooosin. 

WeiL  Why,  yoa  have  done  like  a  gentleman; 
ke  hss  oonmsed  it,  what  would  you  more  ? 

&ep.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal,  under 

'» &voar,  do  you  see. 

£.  £ao.  Ay,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under  fa- 

sr.  Pret^  piece  of  civility !  Sirrah,  how  dost 
flu  inin? 

WelL  Oh,  it^s  a  most  precious  fool,  make  much 
of  laoL  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  more 
^sppihr,  dian  a  drum ;  for  every  one  may  play 

SpOQ  VBBL 

£•  iCsoi  No^  no^  a  child's  whistle  were  far  the 
fitter. 

BrtuL  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you  ? 
£.  Xm.  With  me,  sir !  You  have  not  another 
Voledo  to  sdl^  have  yott  ? 


Brain,  You  are  conceited,  ur ;  your  name  is 
Mr  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it? 

E,  Kno.  You  are  in  the  right  You  mean  not 
to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you  ? 

Brain,  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 

E,  Kno.  Of  as  bare  coat,  though !  Well  say, 
sir? 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  to  the 
drum  extraordinary,  and  indeed,  this  smoky  var- 
nish being  washed  oS,  and  three  or  four  patches 
removed,  I  appear  vour  worship's  in  reversion, 
after  the  decease  of  your  good  father— BraiiH 
worm. 

E,  Kno.  Brain-worm !  ^ight,  what  breath 
of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this 
shape? 

Brain,  The  breath  o'  vour  letter,  sir,  this 
morning :  the  same,  that  blew  you  to  the  wind- 
mill, and  your  father  after  you. 

E.  Kno,  My  father ! 

Brain,  Nay,  never  start;  'tis  true;  he  has 
followed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foo^  as  yoa 
would  do  a  hare  i'  the  snow. 

E,  Kno.  Srrah,  Well-bred,  what  shall  we  do^ 
sirrah  ?  My  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

WelL  Tfiy  father !  Where  is  he  ? 

Brain.  At  justice  Clement's  house,  here,  ia 
Coleman-street,  where  he  but  stays  my  return ; 
and  then-" 

WeiL  Who's «fais?  Brain-worm? 

Brain,  The  same,  sir. 

WelL  Why,  how,  i'  the  name  of  wit,  comest 
thou  transmuted  thus  ? 

Brain.  Faith,  a  device !  a  device !  Nay,  for 
the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding  the 
danger,  stand  not  here ;  withdraw,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all. 

E,  Kno.  Come,  cousin.  lExeunt, 

SCENB  IL—Tke  Warehoute. 

Enter  Kitely  and  Cash. 

Kite.  What  says  he,  Thomas?  Did  you  speak 
with  him  ? 

Cath,  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within  this  half 
hour. 

Keit,  Has  he  the  money  ready  ?  Can  you  tell  f 

CashL  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in  last 
night. 

Kite,  0,  that's  well :  fetch  me  my  cloak,  my 
cloak. 
Stay,  let  me  see ;  an  hour  to  go  and  come ; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least ;  and  then  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  him, 
Or  very  near :  wpll,  I  wiU  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours !  ha !  things,  never  dreamt  of  ye^ 
May  be  contrived,  ay,  and  effected  too, 
In  two  hours  absence.    Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours  !  No,  fleerins  opportunity ! 
I  will  not  g^ve  your  subdety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robbed^ 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thiefg 
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And  shews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies  f 
Again,  what  earthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 
When  leaden  sleep  seals  up  the  dragon's  eyes  } 
I  will  not  go.    Business,  go  by  for  once. 
Ko,  beauty,  no ;  you  are  too,  too  precious 
To  be  left  so^  without  a  guard,  or  open  ! 
You  must  be  then  kept  up  close,  and  well  watch- 
ed! 
For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  quick-sand 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter !  He,  that  lends 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  place, 
Compels  her  to  be  false.    I  will  not  go. 
The  dangers  are  too  many.    I  am  resolved  for 

that 
Carry  in  my  cloak  again*    Yet,  stay.    Yet  do, 

.too. 
I  will  defer  going  on  all  occasions. 

Cath,  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,  will  be  there 
with  ths  bonds. 

Kite.  That^s  true !  fool  on  me !  I  had  dean 
foiy^ot  it !  I  must  go.    What's  o'clock  ? 

Cash,  Exchange  time,  sir. 

Kite.  'Heart !  than  will  Well-bred  presently  be 
here  too, 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave,  if  I  know  what  to  say, 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  resolve. 
Aly  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass. 
Wherein  my  imannation  runs,  like  sands. 
Filling  up  time ;  but  then  are  turned  and  turn- 
ed; 
80  that  1  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less  to  put  in  act    It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  I  dare  Diiild  upon  his  secrecy ; 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me.    Thomas ! 

Caih,  Sir. 

Kite,  Yet  now,  I  hare  bethought  too,  I  will 
not — 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within  ? 

Caih.  I  think  he  be,  sir. 

Kite.  But  he'll  prate  too— there's  no  speech  of 
him. 
No,  there  were  no  man  o'  the  earth  to  Thomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him ;  there  is  all  the  doubt. 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were  gone, 
Lost  in  my  fame  for  ever:  talk  for  the  Exchange. 
The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  'till  this  pre- 
sent. 
Doth  promise  no  such  change ;  what  should  I 

fear  then  ? 
Well,  come  what  will.  111  tempt  my  fortune  once. 
Thomas — you  may  deceive  me,  but  I  hope — 
Your  love  to  roe  is  more — 

Cash*  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  called  love,  yon  are 
More  than  in  hope,  you  are  possessed  of  it 

Kitt.  I  thank  vou  heartily,  Thomas ;  give  me 
your  hand. 
With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.     I    have, 

Thomas, 
A  secret  to  impart  to  yQu — but 


When  once  you  have  it,  I  must  seal  your  lips  u 
So  far  L  tell  you,  Thomas. 

Caih,  Sir,  for  that 

Kite.  Nay,  hear  me  out     Think,  I  estee 
you,  Thomas, 
When  f  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  cres^ 
Than  thou   art  aware  of,  Thomas.     If   the 

shouid'st 
Reveal  it,  but  . 

Ca^.  How !  I  reveal  it ! 

Kite.  Nay, 
I  do  not  uiink   thou   would'st;   but   if   tbo 

shouid'st, 
Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cath,  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  other  pame. 

Kite.  Thou  wilt  not  do  it,  then  ? 

Caih.  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me  ever  I 

Kite.  He  will  not  swear ;  he  has  some  resci 
vation. 
Some  concealed  purpose,  and  close  meaning 

sure. 
Else,  being  urged  so  much,  how  should  he  dioosc 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protestation  ? 
He's  no  fanatic,  I  have  heard  him  swear. 
What  should  I  think  of  it?  Urge  him  agaiq. 
And  bysome  other  way  ?  I  will  do  so. 
Well,  Thomas,  thou  hast  not  sworn  to  disclose  ; 
Yes,  you  did  swear? 

Caih.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will. 
Please  you— 

Kite.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare  take  thjr  word  ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do — as  thou  think'st  good ; 
I  am  resolved  without  it :  at  thy  pleasure. 

Caih.  By  my  soul's  safety  then,  sir,  I  protest 
My  tongue  shall  ne'er  take  knowledge  ot  a  word, 
Delivered  me  in  nature  of  your  trust 

Kite.  It  is  too  much,  these  ceremonies  need  not  - 
I  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near;  wc  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business.    So  it  is,— 
(Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier  venture) 
I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 
But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  there  it  is ! 
I  will  bethink  me  ere  I  do  proceed. 
Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay; 
I'll  spy  some  fitter  time  sooo,  or  to-morrow. 

Cash.  Sir,  at  youp  pleasure. 

Kite.  I  will  think.    Give  me  my  cloak.    Anc^ 
Thomas, 
I  pray  you  search  the  books,  ^nst  my  return. 
For  the  receipts  "twixt  me  and  Traps. 

Cash.  I  will,  sir. 

Kite.  And,  hear  yon,  if  your  mistress's  brother^ 
Well-bred, 
Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen. 
Ere  I  come  back,  let  one  straight  bring  me  word. 

Cash.  Very  well,  sir. 

Kite.  To  the  Exchange;  do  you  hear? 
Or  here  in  Coleman-Street,  to  Justice  Clement's.' 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  out  of  the  way*^ 
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Goi  r  will  not,  sir. 
Hie.  I  pny  joo  have  a  care  on't 
Or  wbeAer  be  come  or  no,  if  any  other 
Stnagsr,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 

Col  I  shall  not,  sir. 

Kite.  Be  it  your  special  business 
No«r  to  remember  iL 

(M,  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Kiie.  Bat,  Thomas,   this  u  not  die  secret, 
Thomas^ 
I  told  joa  of. 

(M.  No,  sir,  I  do  suppose  it 

Kite.  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 

Csti  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 

Kite,  By  Heaven !    it  is  not,    that's  enough. 
Bat,  Thomas, 
I  wxild  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see, 
To  toj  creature  living ;  yet  I  care  not. 
WeO,  I  must  hence.     Thomas,  conceive  thus 

much; 
It  VIS  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  you :  I  mean  not  this, 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  vou.   This  is  nothing,  this. 
Bat,  Thomas,  keep  this  nt>m  my  wife,  I  charge  you. 
Locked  op  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here — 
No  peater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  fear.    [Exit. 

Cask.  Locked  up  in  silence,  midn^t,  buried 
here? 
Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow,  take 

head?  ha! 
Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  homoar. 
For  fear  I  sink  !  the  violence  of  the  stream 
Already  bath  transported  me  so  far. 
That  I  can  feel  no  ground  at  all !  But  soft. 
Here  is  company :  now  must  I [Exit, 

EMtet  Well-beeo,  £dw.  KnoVell,  Bbain- 

WORM,  BOBADIL,  STEPHEN. 

WeiL  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute 
good  jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

E.  Kho.  Ay.  and  our  ignorance  maintained  it 
IS  well,  did  it  not  ? 

WeH  Yes,  (aith !  but  was  it  \)ossible  thou 
sittokTst  not  know  him?  I  forgive  Master  Stephen, 
for  he  is  stumdity  itsel  f. 

£■  Kno.  Tore"  Heaven,  not  I.  He  had  so 
^ritten  himself  into  the  habit  of  one  of  your  poor 
nrfaotry,  vour  decayed,  ruinous,  worm-eaten  gfen- 
deaicn  of  the  round. 

Well  Why,  &^n-worm,  who  would  have 
tboup;ht  thou  hacfst  been  such  an  artificer.^ 

£.  Kno.  An  arti6cer !  an  architect !  Except  a 
nan  had  studied  beg^g  all  his  life^time,  and 
heoi  a  weaver  of  language  from  his  infancy,  for 
the  clodiing  of  it — ^I  never  saw  his  rival. 

Well.  Where  got'st  thou  this  coat,  I  marrel ! 

Brsiv.  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  sir,  one  of  the 
devifs  oear  kinsmen,  a  broker. 

Enter  Cash. 

CoA.  Francis !    Martin !   ne'er  a  one  to  be 
found  now?  What  a  spite's  this? 


WelL  How  now,  Tliomas,  is  my  brother 
Kitely  within  ? 

Cash.  No,  sir;  my  master  went  forth  e'en 
now;  but  master  Downright  is  within.  Cob! 
what,. Cob !  Is  he  gone  too? 

WelL  Whither  went  yoor  master,  Thomas, 
can'st  thou  tell  ? 

Cash.  I  know  not;  to  Justice  Clement's,  I 
think,  sir.    Cob!  [ExU  Cath. 

E.  Kno.  Justice  Clement !  What's  he? 

WelL  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him  r  He  is  a 
city  magistrate,  a  justice  here;  an  excellent,  good 
lawyer,  and  a  greftt  scholar;  but  the  only  mad 
and  merry  old  &Uow  in  Europe !  I  shewed  you 
him  the  other  day. 

E.  Knew.  Oh,  is  that  he?  I  remember  him 
now.  Good  faith  I  and  he  has  a  very  strange 
presence,  methinks ;  it  shews  as  if  he  stood  out 
of  the  rank  from  other  men.  I  have  heard  manv. 
of  his  jests  in  the  university.  They  say,  he  will 
commit  a  man  for  taking  the  wall  of  his  horse. 

WelL  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one  shoul- 
der, or  serving  of  God.  Any  thing,  indeed,  if 
it  come  in  the  way  of  his  humour. 

Enter  Cash. 

Cath.  Gasper,  Martin,  Cob!  'Heart!  where 
should  they  be,  trow  ? 

Bob.  Master  Kitely's  man,  prithee  vouchsafe 
us  the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match,  no  time  but  now  to 
vouchsafe  !  [Aside.]  Francis !  Cob ! 

Bob^  Body  of  me !  Here's  the  remainder  of 
seven  pound  since  yesterday  was  seven-night. 
It  is  your  right  Trinidado  !  Did  you  never  mke* 
any.  Master  Stephen  ? 

Step.  No,  truly,  sir  !  but  ni  learn  to  take  it 
now,  since  you  commend  it  so. 

Bob.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation;  for 
what  I  tell^ou,  the  world  shall  not  reprove.  I 
have  been  in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb  grows, 
where  neither  myself,  nor  a  dozen  gentlemen 
more,  of  my  knowledge,  have  received  the  taste 
of  any  other  nutriment  in  the  world,  for  the 
space  of  one  and  twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of 
tnis  simple  only.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be,  but 
'tis  most  divine,  especially  your  Trinidado.  Your 
Nicotian  is  good  too.  I  do  hold  it,  and  will  eS- 
firm  it  before  any  prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the 
most  sovereign  and  precious  weed,  that  ever  the 
earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man. 

E.  Know.  This  speech  would  have  done  de« 
cently  in  a  tobacco-trader's  mouth. 

Enter  Cash  and  Cob. 

Cash.  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Coleman-Street. 

Cob.  O,  ho  I 

Bob.  Where's  Uie  match  I  gave  thee,  Master 
Kitely's  man  ? 

Cash.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Cob.  By  God's  me  I  I  marvel  what  pleasure 
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or  felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  roguish  toboo- 
00 !  it  is  pood  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a  nuwi 
and  to  fill  him  full  of  smoke  and  embers. 

[BoBADiL  beats  him  wUh  a  cuJgelf  Mat- 
thew runs  awau. 

AU,  Oh,  good  captain !  hold !  hold ! 

Bob,  You  base  scullion,  you. 

Cask,  Come,  thou  must  need  be  talking  too ; 
thooH  well  enough  served. 

Cob.  Weil,  it  shall  be  a  dear  beating  ;  an'  I 
live,  I  will  have  justice  for  this. 

Bob,  Do  you  prate  ?  Do  you  murmur  ? 

[BoBADiL  beats  him  off, 

E,  Kno.  Nay,  eood  captain,  will  you  regard 
the  humour  of  a  fool  f 

Bob,  A  whoreson  filthy  slave,  a  dung^wonn, 
an  excrement  1  Body  o'  Caesar,  but  that  I  scorn 
to  let  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  Fd  have  stabbed 
him  to  the  earth. 

Well.  Marry,  the  law  forbid,  sir. 

Bob.  By  Puiraoh's  foot,  I  would  have  done  it. 

[Ejptt. 

Step.  Oh,  he  swears  admirably !  By  Pharaoh's 
foot,  body  of  Cesar !  I  shall  never  do  it,  sure ; 
upon  mine  honour,  and  by  St  George !  no,  I  have 
not  the  right  grace. 

Weli,  But  soft,  where  is  Mr  Matthew  ?  gone! 

Brain,  No,  sir;  they  went  in  here. 

Well,  O,  let  us  follow  them :  Master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse.  We  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  hear  some  of  his  poetry 
now.  He  never  comes  unfurnished.   Brain-worm! 

Step,  Bmin-worm  ?  Where  is  tUs  Brainworm  ? 

E,  Kno.  Ay,  cousin,  no  words  of  it,  upon  your 
gentility. 

Step,  Not  I,  body  of  me !  by  this  air,  St  George, 
and  tne  foot  of  Pharaoh  ! 

WelL  Rare !  your  cousin's  discourse  is  simply 
drawn  out  with  oaths. 

E,  Kno,  Tis  larded  with  them.  A  kind  of 
French  dressings  if  you  love  it.  Come,  let  us  in. 
Come,  cousin.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.— ul  hall  in  Justice  Clememt's 

haute. 

Enter  Kitelt  and  Cob. 

Kite,  Ha !  How  many  are  there,  say'st  thou } 

Cob,  Marry,  sir,  your  brother,  Master  Well- 
bred— 

Kite,  Tut,  beside  him:  what  strangers  are 
there,  man? 

Ctif.  Strangers !  let  me  see  ;  one,  two— masi^ 
I  know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kite,  How,  so  many ! 

Cob.  Ay,  diere  b  some  five  or  ax  of  them,  at 
the  most 


Kite,  A  swarm,  a  swarm ! 
Spite  of  the  devil !  how  the^r  sting  my  head 
with  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large  !    C 

Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither.  Cob  i 

Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 

Kite.  Didst  thou  come  running  ? 

Cob.  No,  nr. 

Kite,  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  hasti 
Bane  to  my  fortunes !  What  meant  I  to  marry 
I,  that  berore  was  ranked  in  such  content, 
M^  mind  at  rest  too  in  so  soft  a  peace. 
Being  free  master  of  my  own  free  thoughts. 
And  now  become  a  slave  ?  Wha^  never  sigh  f 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  for  thou  art  a  cackold. 
Tis  done,  'tis  done !   Nay,  when  such  flowin 

store. 
Plenty,  itself,  falls  into  my  wife's  lap, 
The  cornucopia  will  be  mine,    I  uiow.     Bu 

Cob, 
What  entertwnment  had  ther  ?  I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  welcome 
Ha! 

Cob.  Like  enough,  sir ;  yet  I  heard  not  a  won 
of  it. 

Kite.  No ;  their  lips  were  sealed  with  kisses 
and  the  voice. 
Drowned  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival. 
Had  lost  her  motion,  state,  and  faculty. 
Cob^  which  of  them  was't  that  firtt  kissed  1113 

wife? 
My  sister,  I  should  say,  my  wife,  alas ! 
I  fear  not  her.    Ha !  Who  was  it,  say'st  thou  f 

Cob.  By  my  troth,  sir,  will  you  have  the  trutii 
of  it? 

Kite,  Ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 

Cob,  Then  I  am  a  va^bond,  and  fitter  fbi 
Bridewell  than  your  worship's  coflspany,  if  I  saw 
any  body  to  be  kissed,  unless  they  would  have 
kissed  the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  warehouse ; 
for  there  I  left  them  all,  at  their  tobacco^  with  a 
pox! 

Kite,  How !  vrere  they  not  gone  in  then,  ere 
thou  cam'st? 

C06.  O,  no,  sir! 

Kite.  Spite  of  the  devil !  What  do  I  stay  here 
then?  Cob,  follow  me.  [Erit, 

Cob.  Nay,  soft  and  fair,  I  have  eggs  on  the 
spit  Now  am  I,  for  some  five  and  fif^  reasons, 
hammering,  hammering  revenge!  Nay,  ao'  he 
had  not  lain  in  my  house,  'twould  never  have 
crieved  me ;  but,  being  my  guest,  one  that,  Fll 
be  sworn,  I  loved  and  trusted;  and  be^  to  turn 
monster  of  inmutude,  and  strike  his  lawful 
host !  Well,  I  hope  to  raise  up  an  host  of  fury 
for  it  III  to  justice  Clement  for  a  warrant. 
Strike  his  lawful  host !  [Exit. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L — A  room  in  Kitely's  Amue. 

E^itr  DowsniGRT  and  Dame  Kitely. 

Dmm,  Weu^  sister,  I  tell  you  trae;  and  you 
wiU^Bilit  90»  in  the  cimL 

Damti  AfaSy  Ixodiery  wluit  would  you  have 
DK  CO  <lo?  I  cannot  help  it.  Yon  see  mj  brother 
hna^  them  in  here ;  tbcgr  are  hil  frienos. 

IXina.  His  liiends  !  his  friends !  'Slud  they  do 
natfaiBg  but  haunt  htm  op  and  down,  like  a  sort 
of  inJBchy  ^nrity  and  tempt  him  to  all  inaooer 
of  Tilbny/  that  can  be  thought  of.  Well,  by  this 
k^ij  a  little  thing  would  make  me  play  the'devil 
«ith  «me  of  tfaem.  An'  'twere  not  more  for 
ymar  hoAand's  sake,  than  any  thing  else,  I'd 
make  the  house  too  hot  for  the  best  of  them. 
Thershoold  my,  and  swear,  hell  were  broken 
Lioae,  ere  diey  went  hence.  But,  by  God's  will, 
*IBS  nobody's  faolt  but  yours ;  for  an' you  had  done 
as  wm  mt^t  have  done,  they  should  have  been 
pwhodcd,  and  baked  too,  every  mother's  son, 
ere  they  sfaonld  ha'  come  in  e'er  a  one  of  them. 

Done.  God's  my  life !  did  you  ever  hear  the 
Eke?  What  n  atrai^ man  is  this !  Could  I  keep 
•ot  all  them,  think  you  ?  I  should  put  myself  a- 
mam.  fanlf  m  dooen  men,  should  I  r  Good  faith, 
von'd  nnd  the  patient'st  body -in  the  world  tn 
bear  yon  talk  so  without  any  sense  or  reason  ! 


Etler  Mrt  BaiOGET,  MaUer  Matthew,  Well- 
aasn^  Stepheh,  Edwabd  Kko'well,  Boba- 
aiL,  mmd  Caah. 

Bridget.  Servant,  in  troth,  yon  are  too  prodi- 

Of  yoor  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  poor  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  sulnect  as  my  worth. 
JItftf.  You  say  wdl,  mistress ;  and  I  mean  as 

Dam,  Hey-day,  here  is  stuff! 
WeiL  O,  now  stand  dose.    Vmy  Heaven  she 
fget  faim  to  read;  he  should  do  it  of  his  own 


ionoilence. 

Bridg,  Servant,  what  is  thissame,  I  pray  you  ? 

Mgtt.  Marry,  an  elegy !  an  degy !  an  odd  toy 
'Til  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Bridg.  P^y  you  ao,  servant 

Dem.  O,  here's  no  foppeiy !  Death !  I  can  ei>* 
done  the  aioda  better. 

E.Kna.  What  ails  thy  brother?  Can  he  not 
bear  tiw  rending  of  a  baUad  ? 

WeiL  O,  no ;  a  rbime  to  him  is  worse  than 
checK,  or  s  bi^-pipe.    But,  mark,  yon  lose  the 


Bnk,  Master  Matthew,  yon  abuse  the  expec- 
tatign  of  your  dear  mistress^  and  her  fair  ^ter. 
Fir,  «Hi&  yon  live,  avoid  this  prolixi^. 

Jfsr.  I  dball,  sir. 
Rarr  CMatme,  let  me  speak  without  ofience, 
^'oQJd  Heaven  my  rode  words  had  the  influence 

Vou  IL 


To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine, 
tlien  sbouldst  thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine.. 
[Master  Stepbem  aniwert  with  ihaking  his 
headJi 

E.  Kno.  'dligHt,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a  bot- 
tle, to  feel  an'  tliere  be  any  brain  in  it ! 

Welis  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here?  Verses? — 
Pray  you,  let  us  see.  Wlio  made  these  verses? 
They  are  excellent  good. 

Mat.  O,  Master  Well-bred,  'tis  jrour  disposi«' 
tion  to  say  so,  sir.  Tliey  were  good  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  made  them  extempore  this  morning. 

Well.  How,  extempore ! 

Mat.  I  would  I  might  be  hanged  else;  ask 
Captain  Bobadil.  He  saw  me  write  them  at  the 
— —(pox  on  it)  the  Star  yonder. 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gentleman's 
verses? 

E.  Kno.  O,  admirable !  the  best  that  ever  I 
heard,  cox ! 

Step.  Body  of  Cassar !  they  are  admirable  I 
The  best,  that  ever  I  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Dow.  I  am  vext !  I  can  hold  ne'er  a  bone  of 
me  still !  Heart,  I  think  they  mean  to  build  and 
breed  here. 

Well.  Sister  Kitely,  I  marvel  you  get  you  not 
a  servant,  that  can  riume,  and  do  ttiaa  too. 

Dow,  Oh,  monster !  Impudence  itself,  tricks ! 
Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruffian  tricks 
somewhere  else,  and  not  here,  I  wuss.  This  is 
no  tavern,  nor  drinking-^chool,  to  vent  your  ex- 
ploits in. 

Well.  How  now !  whose  cow  has  calved  ? 

Dow.  Marry,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay,  boy, 
never  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter;  I  will 
tell  you  of  it ;  aye,  sir,  you  and  your  compani- 
ons; mend  yourselves  when  I  ha'  done. 

Well.  My  companions ! 

Dow.  Yes,  sir,  your  companions^  so  I  say :  I 
am  not  afraid  of  you  nor  them  neither,  your  haog- 
bys  here.  You  must  have  your  poets,  and  your 
potlings,  your  soldados  and  fooiados,  to  follow 
you  up  and  down  the  city,  and  here  they  must 
come  to  domineer  and  swagger.  Sirrah,  you  bal- 
lad-singer ;  and  Slops,  your  fellow  there,  get  yon 
out;  get  you  home;  or,  by  this  steel,  I'll  cut  off 
your  ears,  and  that  fnesently. 

Well,  flight,  stay,  let  us  see  what  he  dare  do. 
Cut  off  his  ears !  cut  a  whetstone.  You  are  an 
ass,  do  you  see ;  touch  any  man  here,  and  by 
this  hand,  I'll  run  my  rapier  to  the  hilts  in  you. 

Dow.  Yea,  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy. 
[Tkey  all  draw,  and  they  of  the  house  make 
out  to  part  them.] 

Dame.  O,  Jesu !  munfer !  Thomas,  Gasper ! 

Bridg.  Help,  help,  Thomas. 

E.  Kno.  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  you. 

Bob.  Weil,  sirrah !  you  Holofemes  i  by  my 
handy  I  will  pink  your  nesh  full  of  holes  with  my 
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rapier,  for  this;  I  will,  by  this  good  Heaven. — 
Nay,  let  him  come,  gentlemen,  by  the  body  of 
St  Georae,  I'll  not  kill  him. 

[They  offer  to  fight  cgain,  and  are  parted. 

Com,  Hold,  hold,  good  gentlemen. 

Darn,  You  whoreson,  bragging  ooistril  I 

Enter  Kitely, 

Kite,  Why,  how  now,  what's  the  matter? — 
What's  the  stir  here  } 
"Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  rage. 
My  wife  and  sister,  the^re  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas !  where  is  the  knave  ? 

Catk,  Here,  sir. 

WelL  Come,  let  us  go ;  this  is  one  of  my  bro- 
ther's ancient  humours,  this.  \Eiit.. 

Step,  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  his  an- 
cient humour.  [Exit. 

Kite.  Why,  how  now,  brother,  who  enforced 
this  brawl  ? 

Dow,  A  sort  of  lewd  rake-hells,  that  care  nei- 
ther for  God  nor  the  devil.  And  they  must 
come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery,  and 
trash !  I'll  mar  the  knot  of  them  ere  I  sleep, 
perhaps;  esoedally  Bob  there:  he  that  is  all 
manner  of  shapes;  and  songs  and  sonnets,  his 
fellow.    But  I'll  follow  them.  [Exit. 

Bridg.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent. 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour. 
There  was  one  a  dvil  gentleman, 
And  very  worthily  demeaned  himself. 

Kite,  O,  that  was  some  love  of  yours,  sister, 

Bridft,  A  love  of  mine  !  I  would  it  were  no 
worse,  brother !  You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner 
than  you  think  for.  [Exit, 

Dame,  Indeed,  be  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and  of  very  excel- 
lent good  parts.    Wnat  a  coil  and  stir  is  here  ! 

[Exit, 

Kite,  Her  love,  by  H^ven !  my  wife  j  mi- 
nion! 
Death,  these  phrases  are  intolerable  ! 
Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well ! 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear.    Thomas,  come  hither. 
What,  are  they  gone  ? 

Ca$h.  Ay,  sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress,  and  your  sister 

Kite,  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within  ? 

Ca»h,  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kite,  Art  thou  sure  of  it } 

Cash,  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kite.  What  gentleman  was  it  that  they  prai»- 
ed  so,  Thomas  ? 

Cash,  One,  they  call  him  Master  Kno*well,  a 
handsome  young  gentleman,  sir. 

Kite,  Aye,  I  thought  so.  My  mind  gave  me  as 
much. 
Ill  die  but  th^  have  hid  him  in  the  house 
Somewhere ;  I  will  go  and  search.    Go  with  me, 

Thomas, 
fie  true  to  me,  and  thou  sbalt  find  me  a  master. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  U.'^Moorfields. 


Enter  £.  Kko'well,  Well-bred,  and  Brai 

WORM. 

E.  Kno.  Well,  Brain-worm,  perfonn  this  bu 
ness  happily,  and  thou  makest  a  purchase  of  x 
love  for  ever. 

Well.  In  faith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their  b< 
faculties ;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the  Ukt 
sage  to  my  brother ;  for  there  is  no  other  mea 
to  start  him  out  of  his  house. 

Brain,   I  warrant  you,  sir,  fear  nothing, 
have  a  nimble  soul  has  waked  all  forces  of  n 
phantasy  by  this  time,  and  put  them  in  true  vn 
tion.    What  you  have  possessed  me  withal,   I 
discharge  it  amply,  sir.    Make  it  no  question. 

[Ejti 

WelL  Forth,  and  prosper,  BrainHRTonn.  Fait 
Ned,  how  dost  thou  approve  of  my  abilities  : 
this  device  ? 

E.  Kno,  Troth,  well,  howsoever ;  but  it  wi 
come  excellent,  if  it  take. 

WelL  Take,  man  !  Why,  it  cannot  choose  bi 
take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not.  Bi 
tell  me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  affect  my  sisu 
Bridget  as  thou  pretendest  ? 

E.  Kno,  Friend,  am  I  worth  belief? 

WelL  Come,  do  not  protest.    In  faith,  she 
a  maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much  modesty ;  an 
except  I  conceived  very  worthily  of  her,  tho 
should'st  not  have  her. 

E,  Kno.  Nay,  that,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  a  qua 
tion  yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no. 

WeU,  'Slid  thou  shalt  have  her ;  by  this  ligh 
thou  shalt 

E,  Kno.  Nay,  do  not  swear. 

WelL  By  this  hand,  thou  shalt  have  her. 
will  go  fetch  her  presently.    Point  but  where  t^ 
meet,  and,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  will  briui 
her. 

E.  Kno,  Hold,  hold,  be  temperate. 

WelL  Why,  by y  what  shall  I  swear  by 

thou  shalt  have  her,  as  I  am  -»— 

E,  Kno,  Pray  thee,  be  at  peace ;  I  am  satisfi- 
ed; and  do  beheve  thou  wilt  omit  no  ofiered  oc- 
casion to  make  my  desires  complete. 

Well.  Thou  shalt  see,  and  know  I  will  ool; 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Formal  and  Kno'well. 

Form.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir? 
Kno.  Aye,  a  knave ;  I  took  him  beggii^  o'  the 
way. 
This  morning,  as  I  came  over  Moorfields. 

Enter  Bratn-worm. 

Ob,  here  he  is  1   you  have  made  fair  speed,  Iks 

Ijeve  me. 
Where,  in  the  name  of  sloth,  could  jov  be  thus— 
Brain.  Marr\,  peace  be  my  comfort,  where  I 
thought  I  bhuuld  have  had  little  comfort  of  yout 
worship^s  service. 
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Brm.  Oil,  sir !  yonf  ccHniDg  to  the  city,  your 
calertaioiiient  of  me,  aod  your  sendiag  me  to 

iratdi ^indeed,  all  the  circumstances  either  of 

Toordw^  or  my  employment,  are  as  open  to 
jour  son,  as  to  yourself. 

Ijml  Ho«r  sboold  that  be !  unless  that  villain, 
Brain -iform, 
Hne  told  him  of  the  ktter,  and  discm^ered 
AU  that  I  strictly  char|^  him  to  conceal !  Tisso  ! 

JBrmk  I  am  partly  o*  that  faith;  'tis  so,  indeed. 

fm.  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be  my 

BroM.  NaT«  sir,  I  cannot  tell ;  unless  it  be  by 
die  black  art  1  Is  not  your  son  a  scholar,  sir  ? 

&M.  YeSf  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice ;  if  it  were, 
I  had  JBst  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  him, 
Aid  Gune  the  time  of  his  creation. 
Bat  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fitz>Sword  ? 

Bnm,  You  should  rather  ask,  where  they 
kaad  me,  sir ;  for  I  will  be  sworn  I  was  going 
■kng  m  the  street,  thinking  nothing,  when  (of  a 
sodden)  a  voice  calls, '  Mr  KnoVeli's  man ;'  ano- 
ther cries,  '  soldier;*  and  thus,  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  till  they  bad  called  me  within  a  house, 
where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  out  flew  all  their 
reliefs  at  my  bosom,  with  some  three  or  foui^ 
score  oaths  to  accompany  them,  and  all  to  tell 
Be,  I  was  a  dead  man,  if  I  did  not  confess  where 
joa  were,  and  how  I  was  employed,  and  about 
«htt;  wluch,  when  they  could  not  get  out  of  me, 
(ts  I  protest  they  roust  have  dissected  me,  and 
imde  an  anatomy  of  me  first,  and  so  I  told  them). 

Slocked  me  up  into  a  room  i'  the  top  of  a 
house,  whence,  by  great  miracle,  having  a 
light  bout,  I  slid  down  by  a  bottom  of  pack- 
tbead  into  the  street,  and  so  escaped.  But,  sir, 
thosnuich  I  can  assure  vou ;  for  1  heard  it  while 
was  bcked  up ;  there  were  a  great  many  rich 
merchaotSy  and  brave  citizens'  wives  with  them, 
St  a  feast,  and  your  son,  Mr  Edward,  withdrew 
with  one  of  them,  and  has  appointed  to  meet  her 
aooiv  at  one  Cob*s  house,  a  water-bearer,  that 
dwells  by  the  walL  Now,  there  your  worsliip 
<lnll  be  sure  to  take  him;  for  tliere  he  preys,  and 
fial  be  will  not. 

Kno.  Nor  will  I  fail  to  break  liis  match,  I 
doubt  not. 
Go  thou  along  with  justice  Clement's  man, 
And  stay  there  for  me.     At  one  Cob*s  house, 
sa/st  thou  i 

Brmn,  Aye,  sif;,  there  you  shall  have  him. 
[Ent  KnomelLl  Yes!  invisible!  much  wench, 
or  much  son!  flight,  when  he  has  staid  tiiere 
three  or  four  hours,  travailling  with  the  cicpecta- 
tioD  of  wonders,  and  at  length  be  delivered  of 
sir!  0,  die  sport  that  I  should  then  take  to  look 
on  him,  if  I  durst !  But  now  I  mean  to  appear  no 
^Dore  before  him  in  this  shape.  I  have  another 
trid  to  aa  yet.  [  To  Fos  M  At.]  Sir,  I  make  you 
stajsnnewhat  long. 


Form,  Not  a  whit,  sif ; 
You  have  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  it  seems  ? 

Breun,  Marry  have  I,  sir,  to  my  loss,  and  e»« 
pence  of  all,  almost =• 

Form.  Troth,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  bestow  4 
bottle  of  wine  on  you,  if  it  please  you  to  accept 
it 

Braiiti  O,  sir 

Form.  But  to  hear  the  manner  of  your  ser- 
vices, and  your  devices,  in  the  wars;  they  say 
they  be  very  strange,  and  not  like  those  a  man 
reads  in  the  Roman  histories,  or  sees  at  Miie^ 
End. 

Brain.  No,  I  assure  you,  sir;  why,  at  any 
time,  when  it  please  vou,  1  shall  be  ready  to  dis- 
course with  you  all  I  know ;  and  more  too^  some- 
what. 

Form.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir.  We  will 
go  to  the  Windmill,  there  we  shall  have  a  cup  of 
neat  grist,  as  we  call  it.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me 
request  you  to  the  Windmill. 

Brain.  I  will  follow  you,  sir,  and  make  grist  of 
you,  if  I  have  good  luck.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Matthew,  Edwaiid  Kno'well,  Boba- 
^DIL,  and  Stephen. 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  like 
clown  of  him,  where  we  were  to^ay,  Mr  VVell- 
bred*s  half  brother  ?  I  think  the  whole  earth  cacH 
not  shew  his  parallel,  by  this  day-light. 

E.  Kno.  Wc  are  now  speaking  of  him.  Cap* 
tain  Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul  of  you  too, 

Mai,  O  aye,  sir !  he  threatened  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

Bob.  Aye,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  prevention 
this  morning  for  that — You  shall  kill  him  beyond 
question,  if  you  be  so  generously  minded. 

Mat.  Indeed,  It  is  a  most  excellent  trick  ! 

Boh,  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough  to  your 
motion;  you  arc  too  tardy,  too  heavy !  O,  it  must 
be  done  like  lightning;  hey  ! 

[He  practises  at  a  post. 

Mat.  Rare  captain ! 

Bob.  Tut,  'tis  nothing,  an*t  be  not  done  in  a — 
punto! 

E.  Kno.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove  yourself 
upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  here  ? 

Mat.  O,  good  sir !  yes,  I  hope  he  has. 

Bob.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  They  have  assaulted 
me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them  together, 
as  I  have  walked  alone  in  divers  skirts  of  the 
town,  where  I  have  driven  them  before  me  the 
whole  length  of  a  street,  in  the  open  view  of  all 
our  gallants^  pitying  to  hurt  them,  believe  me. 
Yet  all  this  lenity  will  not  overcome  their  spleen; 
they  will  be  doing  with  the  pismire,  raising  a  hiil^ 
a  man  may  spurn  abroad  with  his  foot  at  plea- 
sure. By  inyself,  I  could  have  slain  tliem  all;  but 
I  delight  not  in  murder.  I  am  loth  to  bear  an^ 
other  than  this  bastinador  for  them ;  yet  I  hold  it 
good  policy  not  to  go  disarmed;  for,  though  I  be 
skilful,  I  may  be  oppressed  with  multitudes. 
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JS.  Kno,  Aye,  believe  me,  maj  you,  sir;  and, 
in  my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should  sustain 
the  loss  by  it,  if  it  were  so. 

Bob.  Alas,  no!  What^s  a  peculiar  man  to  a 
nation?  Not  seen. 

E,  Kno.  O,  but  your  skill,  nr ! 

Bob.  Indeed,  tKat  might  be  some  loss;  but 
vrho  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way 
of  private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and 
Hve  here  obscure,  and  to  myself:  but  were  I 
known  to  his  majesty,  and  the  lords,  observe  me, 
I  would  undertake,  upon  this  poor  head  and  life, 
for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state,  not  only  to 
spare  the  entire  lives  of  his  subiects  in  general, 
but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of  his 
yearly  chaise  in  holding  war,  and  against  what 
enemy  soever.  And  how  would  I  do  it,  think 
you? 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 

Bob.  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nineteen 
more  to  myself,  throughout  the  land ;  gentlemen 
they  should  be,  of  grod  spirit,  strong  and  able 
oonstitutiun ;  I  would  chuse  them  by  an  instinct, 
a  character  that  I  have ;  and  I  would  teach  these 
nineteen  the  special  rules,  as,  your  Punto^  your 
Reverso,  your  Stoccata,  your  Imbroccata,  your 
Passada,  your  Montanto ;  till  they  could  all  play 
very  near,  or  altogether,  as  well  as  myself.  This 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong; 
we  twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenSi 
of  Mardi,  or  thereabouts ;  and  we  would  chal- 
len^  twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they  could  not^  in 
their  honour,  refuse  us!  Well,  we  would  kill 
them ;  challenge  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty 
more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  tliem  too ;  and 
thus  would  we  kill  e^'ery  man  his  twenty  a  day, 
that's  twenty  score;  twenty  score,  that's  two  hun- 
dred ;  two  hundred  a  day,  Etc  days  a  thousand ; 
forty  thousand ;  forty  times  five,  nve  times  forty, 
two  hundred  days,  kill  them  all  up  by  computa- 
tion. And  this  I  will  venture  my  poor  gentle- 
mai>-like  carcase  to  perform,  provided  there  be 
no  treason  practised  upon  us,  by  fair  and  discreet 
manhood,  tnat  is,  civilly,  by  the  sword. 

E.  Kno.  Why  are  you  so  sure  of  your  hand, 
captain,  at  all  times? 

Bob.  Tut,  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my  reputa- 
tion with  you. 

B.  Kno.  I  would  not  stand  in  Downnght*s 
state,  then,  an'  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealdb  of 
any  one  street  in  London. 

Bob.  Why,  sir,  jou  mistake !  If  he  were  here 
now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw  my  wea- 
pon on  him !  Jjet  this  gentleman  do  his  mind : 
out  I  will  bastinado  hmi,  by  the  bright  sun, 
wherever  I  meet  him* 

Mat.  Faith,  and  Til  have  a  fling  at  him,  at  my 
distance. 

Enter  Downright,  walking  over  ike  itage. 

E.'Kno.  GoclVso!  look  ye  where  he  is;  yon- 
der he  goes. 


Dow.  What  peevish  luck  have  I,  I  cannot 
with  these  bragging  rascals ! 

Bob.  It's  not  he,  is  it  ? 

E.  Kno.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he ! 

Mat.  ril  be  hanged  then,  if  that  were  he. 

E.  Kno.  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 

Step.  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 

Boh.  Had  I  thougnt  it  had  been  he,  he  mus 
not  have  ^ooe  so :  but  I  can  hardly  be  inducec 
to  believe  it  was  he  yet 

E.  Kno,  That  I  think,  sir.  But  see,  be  is  conM 
again! 

Dow.  O,  Pharaoh's  foot !  have  I  found  joo  : 
Come,  draw ;  to  your  tools.  Draw,  gipsey,  or  1*1 
thresh  you. 

Bob.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe  in  thee 
hear  me 

Dow.  Draw  your  weapon,  then. 

Bob.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on't  till  now  ; 
body  of  me !  I  had  a  warrant  of  the  peace  served 
on  me  even  now,  as  I  came  along,  by  a  water- 
bearer ;  this  gentleman  saw  it.  Master  Matthew. 
[Iff  beats  Aim,  and  diiarmi  km.  Matthevt 
rtinsawi^.] 

Dow.  'Sdeath,  you  will  not  draw,  then  ? 
«    Bob.  Hold,  hold,  under  thy  favour,  forbear. 

Dijw.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whore- 
son  foist  you.  You  will  controul  the  point,  you  ! 
Your  consort  is  gone;  had  lie  staid,  he  had  shared 
with  you,  sir.  TExit  Down  right. 

E.  Kno.  Twenty,  and  kill  Uiem ;  twenty  more, 
kill  them  too.    Ha,  ha ! 

Bob.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness,  I  was 
bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 

E.  Kno.  No,  faith,  ifs  an  ill  day,  captain  ; 
never  reckon  it  other :  but  say  you  were  bound 
to  the  peace;  the  law  allows  you  to  defend  your- 
self; that  will' prove  but  a  poor  excuse. 

Bob.  I  cannot  tell,  sir.  I  desire  good  construc- 
tion, in  fair  sort.  I  never  sustained  the  like  dis- 
grace, by  Heaven.  Sure  I  was  stindc  with  a  pla- 
net thence,  for  I  had  no  power  to  touch  my  wea- 
pon. 

E.  Knn.  Aye,  like  enough,  I  have  heard  or 
many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet  Go^ 
get  you  to  a  surgeon,    ^id,  an'  these  be  your 
tricks,  your  parauios,  and  your  montantos,  I'll 
none  of'^them. 

Bob.  I  was  planet-struck,  certainly.        [Exit, 

E.  Kno.  O,  manners !  diat  this  age  should 
bring  forth  such  creatures!  that  nature  should 
be  at  leisure  to  make  them !   Come,  coe. 

Step.  Mass,  111  have  this  doak. 

E.  Kno.  God's  will,  'tis  Downright^s. 

Step.  Nay,  it  is  mine  now ;  anotl^  might  have 
taken  it  up  as  well  as  I.    Pll  wear  it,  so  I  will. 

E.  Kno.  How,  an' he  see  it?  Hell  challenge 
it,  assure  yourself. 

Step.  Aye,  but  he  shall  not  have  it;  FU  say  I 
bought  it 

£.  Kno*  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too  dear, 
cos.  [Exeunt. 
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is  Kitely's  Hmue. 
Emitr  KiTELT  and  Cash. 


Kate.  Aft  choo  sare,  Thomas,  we  have  pryed 
all  apd  evcij  part  througliout  the  house  r  Is 
by  pWcey  or  daik  comer,  has  escaped 


la^eed,  sir,  none ;  there's  not  a  hole  or 
fay  us,  from  the  upper  loft  unto 

I  coBvcjed  tusskf  then,  awar,  or 

privacj  of  their  own Whilst 

of  tlie  daik  doset  hj  mj  sister's 

not  think  thou  hmrd'st  a 

side,  and  a  soft  tread  of 


Upon  floy  tmdi^  I  did  not,  sir;  or  if  you 
■1^  be  onlj  the  vermin  in  the  wainscot; 
is  old,  and  over-run  with  them. 
Kile,  It  i%  indeed,  Thomas — ^we  should  hane 
•Dost  thou  understand  me — we  will — 
cbej  sbaD  not  harbour  here;  Fll  cleanse  my 
faoBse  fraaa  tbem,  if  fire  or  poison  can  efiect  it — 
I  will  not  he  ComeoCed  thus — ^Thev  imaw  my 
bnntminmyheart ^I^ootbear 
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I  do  not  understand  you,  sir!   Good 
is  it  distuibs  you  thus  f  Pray,  be  coni- 
le  starts  of  passion  have  some  cause, 
I  ter,  tiMt  ttwiches  you  more  nearly. 

Xfte.  Sorely»  sorely,  Thomas — ^it  deaves  too 
dne  tt>  mfr-~Oh,  me — [5^As.]  Lend  me  thy 
■■ai    w,  good  Cash, 

CsbL  Yon  traahle,  and  look  pale !   Let  me 

Kke.  Not  for  ten  dioosand  worlds Alas ! 

i!  it  is  not  in  medicine  to  give  me  ease— here, 

iclics. 
Cm*.  What,  sir? 

Kite.  Wbyy— nodnne,  nodiine — ^I  am  not  sick, 
than  dead ;  Ihave  a  burning  fever  in 
and  bog  for  that,  which,  having,  would 


me,  'tis  ^foor  fancy's  imposition ; 
shot  op  your  generous  mind  from  such  mtruders 
— ill  hasard  all  my  growing  favour  with  you ; 
n  Slake  my  present,  my  future  welfare,  that, 
base  whispering  knave-^nay,  pardon  me, 
in  the  best  and  richest  soti,  sown  seeds 
of  rank  and  evil  nature !  O,  my  master,  should 

dvy  lake  root [l/uigking  within. 

kite.  Hark  !  hark  !  dost  thou  not  hear !  what 
tkiak'st  tkou  now  ?  Are  they  not  laughin|  at  me  ? 
Ibey  are,  they  are.  They  have  deceived  the 
vittol,  mod  tfaas  they  triumph  in  their  infamy — 
Tkn  miaiacion  is  not  to  be  borne.  [Laughing 
efmeY  Hark,  again  ! — Cash,  do  thou,  unseen, 
ttnl  m  upon  them,  and  listen  to  their  wanton 


CsiA.  I  shall  obey  you,  though  agnmst  my  will. 

{Exit. 


Kite.  Against  his  will!  Ha!  it  may  be 
He's  young,  and  may  be  bribed  for  them — they've 
various  means  to  draw  the  unwary  in;  if  it  be  so^ 
I'm  lost,  deceived,  betrayed,  and  my  bosom,  my 
full-fraught  bosom  is  unlocked  and  opened  to 
mockery  and  laughter  I  Heaven  forbid !  He  can- 
not be  that  viper ;  stine  the  haad,  that  raised  and 
cherished  him  !  Was  this  stroke  added,  I  should 
be  cursed — ^But  it  cannot  be — ^no,  it  cannot  be., 

Enter  Cash. 

CosA.  You  are  musing,  sir. 

KUe.  I  ask  your  ponion,  Cash— ask  me  not 
why — ^I  have  wronged  you,  and  am  sony — ^'tis 
gone. 

CosA.  If  you  suspect  my  faith — 

Kite.  I  do  not—say  no  more — and,  for  my  sake, 

let  it  die  and  be  forgotten Have  you  seen 

your  mistress,  and  heard ^whence  was  that 

noise? 

CojA.  Your  brother,  Master  Well-bred,  is  with 
them,  and  I  found  them  throwing  out  their  mirth 
on  a  very  truly  ridiculous  subject ;  it  is  one  For* 
mal,  as  he  stUes  himself,  and  he  appertains,  so 
he  phrase^  it,  to  Justice  Clemen^  and  would 
speak  with  jou. 

Kite.  With  me !  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the  jo9» 
tice's  derk  ?  Where  is  he  ? 

Enter  Braik-worw,  hi  Formal. 

Who  are  you,  friend  ? 

Brain.  An  appendix  to  Justice  Clement,  vulf- 
garly  called  his  clerk. 

Kite.  What  are  your  wants  with  me  ? 

Brfun.  None. 

Kjte.  Do  you  not  want  to  speak  with  me  ? 

Brain.  No,  but  my  master  does. 

Kite.  What  are  the  justice's  commands? 

Brain.  He  doth  not  command,  but  entreats 
Master  Kitely  to  be  with  him  directly,  having 
matters  of  some  moment  to  communicate  unto 
him. 

Kite.  What  can  it  be?  Say,  Fll  be  with  him 
instantly,  and  if  your  legs,  friend,  go  no  faster 
than  your  tonsue,  I  shall  be  there  before  you. 

Brain.  I  will.    Vale  !  [Exit. 

Kite.  'Tis  a  precious  fool,  indeed ! — ^I  must  go 
forth — But  first,  come  hither,  Thoma»— I  have 
admitted  thee  into  the  close  recesses  of  my  heart, 
and  shewed  thee  all  my  frailties,  passions,  every 
thing. — 

Be  careful  of  thy  promise,  keep  good  watch. 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas  ? 

Cash.  As  truth's  self,  sir- 
But  be  assured  you're  heaping  care  and  trouble 
Upon  a  sandy  base ;  ill-placed  suspicion 
Recoils  upon  yourself — ^She's  chaste  as  comely ! 
Believe  i^  she  is — ^Lct  your  not  note  your  ho- 

mour; 
Disperse  the  gloom  upon  your  brow,  and  be 
As  dear  as  her  unsullied  honour. 
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KUe,  I  will  then,  Cash — th6u  oomfortest 
m  drive  these 
Fieod-Uke  fancies  from  me,  and  be  myself  again. 
Think'st  thou,  she  has  perceived  my  folly  ?  Twere 
Happy,  if  she  had  not — She  has  not — 
Thev,  who  know  no  evil,  will  suspect  none. 
CatlL  True,  sir,  nor  has  your  mind  a  blemish 
now. 
This  change  has  gladdened  me — ^Here's  my  mis- 
tress, 
And  the  rest ;  settle  your  reason  to  accost  them. 
KUe.  I  will.  Cash,  I  wUl— — 

Enter  Well-bbed,  Dame  Kitelt,  aim?  Bridget. 

Well,  What  are  you  plotting,  brother  Kitely, 
That  thus  of  late  you  muse  alone,  and  bear 
Such  weighty  care  upon  your  pensive  brow  ? 

[Laughs, 

Kite.  My  care  is  all  for  you,  good  sneering 
brother ; 
And  well  I  wish,  you'd  take  some  wholesome 

counsel. 
And  curb  your  headstrong  humours ;  trust  me, 

brother, 
You  were/  to  blame  to  raise  commotions  here. 
And  hurt  the  peace  and  order  of  my  house. 

Well,  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant  you. 
Since  there  is  no  harm  done,  anger  costs 
A  man  nothing,  and  a  brave  man  b  never 
His  own  man,  till  he  be  angry — ^To  keep 
His  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself, 
As  it  were,  in  a  cloak-bag.    What's  a  brave 
Musician  unless  he  play  ? 
What's  a  brave  man  unless  he  fight  ? 

Dame.  Aye,  but  what  harm  might  have  come 
of  it,  brother } 

Well,  What,  schooled  on  both  sides !  Pr'ythee, 
Bridget,  save  me  from  the  rod  and  lecture. 

[BaiDG.  and  Welt.,  retire. 

Kite.  With  what  a  decent  modesty  she  rates 
him! 

My  heart's  at  ease,  and  she  shall  see  it  is 

How  art  thou,  wife  ?  Thou  look'st  both  gay  and 

comely. 
In  troth  thou  dost — Fm  sent  for  out,  my  dear. 
But  I  shall  soon  return — Indeed,  my  li^, 
Business,  that  forces  me  abroad,  grows  irksome. 
I  could  content  me  with  less  j^in  and  'vantage. 
To  have  thee  more  at  home ;  nideed  I  could. 

Dame.  Your  doubts,  as  well  as  love,  may  breed 
these  thoughts. 

Kite,  That  jar  untunes  me.  \Aiide. 

What  dost  thou  say  ?  Doubt  thee ! 
I  should  as  soon  suspect  myself — ^No,  no^ 
My  confidence  is  rooted  in  thy  merit. 
So  iixed  and  settled,  that,  wert  thou  inclined 
To  masks,  to  sports,  and  balls,  where  lusty  youth 
Leads  up  the  wanton  dance,  and  the  raised  pulse 
Beats  quicker  measures,  yet  I  could  with  joy, 
With  heart's  ease  and  security — ^not  but 
I  had  rather  thou  should'st  prefer  thy  home. 
And  me,  to  toys  and  such  like  vanities. 

Dame.  But  sure,  my  dear, 
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A  wife  may  moderately  use  these  pteasureSy 
Which  numbers  and  the  time  p^e  sanction  to. 
Without  the  smallest  blemish  on  her  name. 

Kite,  And  so  she  may — ^And  FU  go  with  th 
child; 

I  will  indeed — ^III  lead  thee  there  myaelf. 
And  be  the  foremost  reveller.    Fll  silence 
The  sneers  of  envy,  stop  the  tongue  of  slander  ; 
Nor  will  I  more  be  pointed  at,  as  one 
Disturbed  with  jealousy 

Dame,  Why,  were  you  ever  so  ? 

Kite.  What !— Ha !  never-ha,  ha,  ha ! 
She  stabs  me  home.  [AMtde.]  Jealous  of  thee  f 
No,  do  not  believe  it— Speak  low,  my  love. 
Thy  brother  will  overhear  u»— No,  no,  my  deAr. 
It  could  not  be^  it  could  not  be — for— for — 
What  is  the  time  now  ? — I  shall  be  too  late- 
No,  nOf  thott  may'st  be  satisfied 
There's  not  the  smallest  spaik  remaining — 
Remaining !  What  do  I  say  ?  There  never  was. 
Nor  can,  nor  ever  shall  be^— to  be  satisfied — 
Is  Cob  within  there  ?  Give  me  a  kiss, 

My  dear;  there,  there,  now  we  are  reconcilecl 

Fll  be  back  immediately — Good-bye,  good-bye 

Ha !  ha !  jealous,  I  shall  burst  my  sides  witH 

laughing, 
Ha,  ha !  Cob^  where  arc  you,  Cob?  Ha,  ha  ! — 

[£xit. 

iWELiz-BRED  and  Bridget  eamt  forwards 
,  What  have  you  done  to  make  your  hus- 
band part  so  merry  from  you  I  He  has  of  laco 
been  little  given  to  lauehter. 

Dame,  He  laughed  indeed,  but  seemingly 
without  mirth.  His  behaviour  is  new  and  strange. 
He  is  much  agitated,  and  has  some  whimsy  in 
his  head,  that  puzzles  mine  to  read  it. 

WelL  Tis  jealousy,  good  rister,  and  writ  so 
largely,  that  the  blmd  may  read  it ;  have  you  not 
perceived  it  yet  f 

Dame.  If  I  have,  'tis  not  always  prudent,  that 
my  tongue  should  betray  my  eyes;  so  far  my 
wisdom  tends,  good  brother,  and  little  more  I 
boast — But  what  makes  him  ever  calling  for  Cob 
so  ?  I  wonder  how  he  can  employ  him. 

WeU,  Indeed,  rister,  to  ask  bow  he  employs 
Cob,  is  a  necessary  question  for  you,  that  are  his 
wife,  and  a  thins  not  very  easy  for  you  to  be  sa- 
tisfied in — But  Uiis  III  assure  you.  Cob's  wife  19 
aa  excellent  bawd,  sister,  and  oftentimes  your 
husband  haunts  her  house ;  marry,  to  what  end 
I  cannot  altogether  accuse  him.  Imagine  you, 
what  you  think  convenient  But  I  have  known 
fair  hides  have  foul  hearts  ere  now,  sister. 

Dame,  Never  said  you  truer  than  that,  brother ; 
so  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your  learning.  O, 
ho !  is  this  the  fruit  of  his  j^ousy }  I  thought 
some  game  was  jn  tlie  wind,  he  acted  so  much 
tenderness  but  now;  but  111  be  qiut  with  him. — 
Thomas! 

Enter  CasA. 

Fetch  your  hat,  and  go  with  me  :  I'll  get  my 
hood,  and  out  the  backward-'way.    I  would  to 
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Ibftmelooiiid  take  him  there!  Fd  return  him  his 
imm,  I  wvrant  him !  Vd  fit  him  for  his  jealousy ! 

[Exeunt, 
W(dL  Ha,  ha !  90  e*eii  let  them  go;  this  may 

-What,  Brain-worm  ? 


Enter  Brain-work. 

JBtbm.  I  saw  the  merchant  tarn  the  comer, 
and  came  hack  lo  tell  yoo,  all  goes  weU ;  wind 
and  tide,  my  master. 

WelL  But  how  got^st  tboo  this  apparel  of  the 
JBStioe^a  man? 

Brain.  Bftanyy  sir,  my  proper  fine  penman 
wuuld  needs  he^cow  Uie  grist  o'  me  at  the  Wind- 
mill, to  hear  some  martial  discourse,  where  I  so 
marshalled  him,  that  I  made  him  drunk  with  ad- 
anration ;  and  because  loo  much  heat  was  the 
cause  of  his  distemper,  I  stript  him  staik  naked, 
as  he  lay  along  asleep,  and  borrowed  his  suit  to 
deliver  this  counterfeit  message  in,  leaving  a 
nisty  armour,  and  an  old  hrown  bill,  to  watch 
him  'till  mj  return ;  which  shall  be,  when  I 
have  pawned  his  apparel  and  spent  the  better 
part  of  the  money,  perhaps. 

WeiL  Weil,  thou  art  a  successful  merr^  knave, 
Braio-wonn  ;  his  absence  will  be  subject  for 
more  mirth.  I  pray  thee  return  to  thy  young 
master,  and  will  him  to  meet  me  and  my  sister 
Bridget  at  the  Tower  instantly ;  for  here,  tell 
faim,  the  house  is  so  stored  with  jealousy,  there 
k  no  room  for  love  to  stand  upright  m.  We 
must  giet  our  fortunes  committed  to  some  lai^e 
prison,  say:  and  then  the  Tower,  I  know  no 
better  air,  nor  where  the  liberty  of  the  house 
may  do  us  more  present  service.    Away. 

[Extt  Brain. 

Bri^,  What,  is  this  the  engine,  that  you  told 
me  of?  What  farther  meaning  have  you  in  the 
plot? 

WelL  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in-law, 
how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fair  and  beautiful. 

Bridg.  That  toudies  not  roe,  brother. 

WelL  That's  true ;  that's  even  the  fault  of  it ; 
for,  indeed,  beautT  stands  a  woman  in  no  stead, 
onlesB  it  procure  her  touching — Well,  there's  a 
dear  and  vrell-respected  friend  of  mine,  sister, 
stands  rety  strongly  and  worthily  aflfected  to- 
wards you,  and  hath  vowed  to  inflame  whole 
bonfires  of  seal  at  his  heart,  in  honour  of  your 
pofectiona.  I  have  already  engaged  my  pro- 
mise to  bring  you,  where  you  shau  hear  him  con- 
firm much  more.  Ned  Knci^well  is  the  man, 
sister^ — ^There's  no  exception  against  the  party ; 
^an  are  ripe  for  a  husband,  and  a  minute's  loss  to 
socfa  an  occasion  is  a  great  trespass  in  a  misc 


I  beauty.  What  say  you,  sister  ?  On  mjr  soul,  he 
loves  Tou;  will  you  give  him  the  meetins? 

Bridg.  Faith,  I  had  very  litde  confiaenoe  in 
my  own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not  meet 
a  man :  but  this  motion  of  yours  savours  of  an 
old  knieht  adventurer^s  servant  a  little  too  much, 
methiuKS. 

WelL  Whaf  s  that,  rister ! 

Bridg,  Marty,  of  the  go-between. 

WelL  No  matter  if  it  did ;  I  would  be  such  a 
one  for  my  friend.  But  see^  who  b  returned  to 
hinder  us. 

Enter  Kitely. 

Kite.  Whatvillany  is  this?  Called  out  on  a 
false  message !  This  was  some  plot;  I  was  not 
sent  for.    Bridget,  whereas  your  sister? 

Bridg.  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 

Kite.  How  !  is  my  wife  gone  forth  ?  Whither, 
for  Heaven's  sake? 

Bridg.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 

Kite.  Abroad  with  Thomas !  Oh,  that  Tilhun 
cheats  me ! 
He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife; 
Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  him  !  Whither,  I  pray 
You,  went  she  ? 

Bridg,  I  know  not,  sir. 

WelL  111  tell  you,  brother^  whither  I  suspect 
she's  gone. 

Kite.  Whither,  good  brother  ? 

WelL  To  Cob's  house,  I  believe ;  but  keep  my 
counsel. 

Kite.  I  will,  I  will.    To  Cob's  house }  Does 
she  haunt  there  ? 
She's  gone  on  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me. 
With  that  lewd  rascal,  who,  to  win  her  favour. 
Hath  told  her  all — Why  would  you  let  her  go  ? 

WelL  Because  she's  not  my  wife :  if  she  were, 
I'd  keep  her  to  her  tether. 

Kite,  So,  so ;  now  'tis  plain.    I  shall  go  mad 
With  my  misfortunes;   now  they  pour  in  top< 

rents. 
Tm  bruted  by  my  wife,  betrayed  by  my  servant, 
Mocked  at  by  my  rebitions,  pointed  at  by  my 

neighbours, 
Despised  by  myself. — There  is  nothing  left,  now, 
But  to  revenee  myself  first,  next  hang  myself; 
And  then — ^^Tl  my  cares  will  be  over.         [Exit. 

Bridg.  He  storms  most  loudly;  sure  you  have 
gone  too  far  in  this. 

WelL  Twill  all  end  right,  depend  upon  it — 
But  let  us  lose  no  time ;  the  coast  is  clear;  away, 
away ;  the  affiiir  is  worth  it,  and  cries  haste. 

Bride.  I  trust  me  to  your  guidance,  brother, 
I  and  so  tortune  for  us.  [Exeunt i 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.f—StKkB'Market, 

Enter  Matthew  and  Bobadil^ 

Mat,  I  woNDERy  captain^  what  thej  will  say 
of  my  go'iDg  awav  ?  ha  I 

Bob.  Why,  what  should  they  say  ?  bat  as  of  a 
discreet  K^ndeman ;  quick,  wary,  respectful  of 
nature's  fair  lineaments,  and  that  is  all. 

Mat,  Why  so  !  but  what  can  they  say  of  your 
beating? 

Bob.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood,  a 
kind  of  gross  battery  used,  lain  on  strongly,  borne 
most  patiently,  and  that  is  all.  But  wherefore 
do  I  wake  their  remembrance  ?  I  was  fascinated, 
by  Jupiter !  fascinated ;  but  I  will  be  unwiiched, 
and  revenged  by  law. 

Mat,  Do  you  hear  ?  Is  it  not  best  to  get  a 
warrant,  and  have  him  arrested,  and  brought  be- 
fore justice  Clement  ? 

Bob.  It  were  not  amiss;  would  we  had  it ! 

Mat,  Why,  here  comes  his  man;  let  us  speak 
to  him. 

Bob,  Agreed.    Do  you  speak. 

Enter  Brain-worm  as  Formal. 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir. 

Brain.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ! 

Mat,  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  hath  abused 
this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  determine  to 
make  ourselves  amends  by  law ;  now,  if  you  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  procure  a  warrant  to  bring 
htm  before  your  master,  you  shall  be  well  consi- 
dered of,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Brain,  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my  living; 
such  favours  as  these,  gotten  of  my  master,  is  his 
only  preferment,  and  therefore  you  must  consi- 
der me,  as  I  may  make  benefit  of  my  place. 

Mat,  How  is  that,  sir? 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  the  thing  is  extraordinaiy, 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account  Yet, 
be  what  he  will,  if  you  will  lay  me  down  a  brace 
of  angels  in  my  hand,  you  shall  have  it ;  other- 
wise not 

Mat.  How  shall  we  do,  captain?  He  asks  a 
brace  of  angels ;  you  have  no  money  ? 

Bob.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune. 

Mat.  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  bat  two- 
pence left  of  mv  two  sbillinp  in  the  morning  for 
wine  and  raddish.    Let  us  mid  him  some  pawn. 

Bob.  Pawn !  we  have  none  to  the  value  of  his 
demand. 

Mat,  O,  JCB,  I  can  pawn  my  ring  here. 

Bob,  And  harkee,  he  shall  Imve  my  trusty  To- 
ledo too.  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  service  for  it 
to-day. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear,  ar  ?  We  have  no  store  of 
money  at  this  time,  but  vou  shall  have  good 
pawns;  look  yoo,  sir,  I  will  pledge  thu  ring,  and 
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that  ^deman  lus  Toledo^  becanae  we  wott 
have  It  dispatched. 

Brain,  I  am  content,  sir ;  I  will  get  yoa 
warrant  presently.    What  is  hb  name,  say  y 
DownrigDt  ? 

Mat,  Ay,  ay,  George  Downright  j 

Brain,  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  procure  y4 
the  warrant  presently ;  but  who  will  you  have  i 
serve  it  ? 

Mat.  That  u  true,  captain,  that  most  be  cofl 
sidered. 

Bob,  Body  of  me,  I  know  not !  Tis  service  0 
danger ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  were  best  get  one  of  the  vai 
lets  of  the  city,  a  Serjeant;  ril  appoint  you  one 
if  you  please. 

Mat.  Will  you,  sir  ?  Wby  we  can  wish  no  bet 
ter. 

Bob.  Well  leave  it  to  vou,  sir. 

[Ejcennt  Boa.  and  Mat 

Brain,  This  is  rare !  Now  will  I  go  pawn  tliid 
cloak  of  the  justice's  man's,  at  the  broker's,  for  s 
varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet  myself,  and  so  gel 
money  on  all  sides.  [£xi/. 

SCENE  II.— jfAe  street  before  Cob's  kemse. 

Enter  Kvo'-well. 

Kno,  O  here  it  is ;  I  have  found  it  now — Hoa, 
who  is  within  here?  [Tib  aopears  at  ike  windoa?, 

Tib,  I  am  within,  sir,  wnat  is  your  pleasure  ?^ 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

IVp,  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope? 

ICiio.  O,  fear  you  the  constable  ?  Then  I  doubt 
not  you  have  some  guests  within  deserve  that 
fear — I'll  fetch  him  straight 

Tib.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir 

Kno,  Go  to^  come  tell  me,  is  not  young  Kno'- 
well  here  ? 

Tib.  Young  KnoVell !  I  know  none  such,  sir, 
on  my  honesty. 

Kno.  Your  honesty,  dame !  It  flies  too  lightly 
from  you.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the  00&- 
stable. 

Tib,  The  constable ;  the  man  is  mad,  I  think 

Enter  Cash  and  Dame  Kitelt. 

Cash,  Hoa !  who  keeps  house  here  ? 

Kno,  O,  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  my 
son.    Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight         [uliMJr. 

Dame.  Knock,  Thomas,  hard. 

Cash,  Hoa !  good  wife. 

Tib,  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Dame,  Why,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to  ope  the 
door?  Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut 

lU.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  yoa  ? 

Dame,  So  strange  yoa  make  it !  Is  not  my  hus^ 
band  here! 
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M.J  tiied  and  futhfal  huaband.  Master 

7m  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here<» 

.  Come  lutfaer.  Cash— •!  lee  my  turtle 
•0  hit  beonts ;  let  os  retire.  [I^  retire. 
Tina  most  be  some  denoe  to  mock  me 


Soft — wbo  B  dib  ! — Ob !  'tis  my  son  disguised. 
ru  wmith  faim  and  sorfirifle  him. 

Emitr  KiTELTy  mufied  in  a  cloak, 

MUc  Tis  tnitfay  I  see ;  there  she  skulks. 
Bnt  I  inli  fietth  ber  from  her  hold — I  will — 
I  GTBable  so^  I  scarce  have  power  to  do  the  jus- 


[Am  Kit  ELY  goet forward^  Dame  Kitely 
mmd  Kvo'wEiL  lay  hM  ofhim^ 
Have  I  tnpped  you^  yootii  ?  You  cannot 


O,  sr !  have  I  forestalled  your  honest 


dose  walks !  You  stand  amazed 
r,  do  jOQ  }  Ab,  hide,  hide  your  face,  for  shame ! 
Kk^  I  am  ^ad  I  have  found  you  out  at  last 
is  your  jewel,  trow  ?  In,  come  let's  see.her; 


Forlb  cfae  wanton  dame— If  she  be  fairer, 
li  any  boocst  jodcpient^  than  myself, 
ni  be  oootent  wim  it :  but  she  is  change ; 
She  feeds  yoa  fat, -she  soothes  your  appetite, 
Aad  yoa  are  welL    Your  wife,  an  honest  woman, 
Is  meat  twice  aod  to  yoa,  sir.    O,  you  treacher ! 
JCaa.  What  mean  you,  w(»nan  r  Let  go  your 


me  tbe  coeuterfeit — ^I  am  his  father,  aod  claim 

faim  as  my  own. 
Mke,  \Ihaea9€ring  AtmieJ^.]  I  am  your  cuck- 
old, and  claim  my  Yengeanoe. 

What^  do  yon  wrong  me,  and  insult  me 
f 


Mitt.  Oit  oo  tfay  more  than  strumpet's  impu- 


StedVt  iboa  thus  to  diy  hannts  ?  And  have  I 


T^  hawd  and  tbee,  and  thy  companioi^ 

Tloi  hoary-beaded  letcher,  this  old  goat, 

CLm  at  yoor  Yillany,  and  woold'st  thou  'sense  it 

Wiib  ibis  stale  barioc's  jest,  accunng  me  ? 

Oi,  old  inooQiinent,  dost  thou  not  shame 

To  faafe  a  auDd  so  hot ;  and  to  entice, 

Aad  feed  tbe  cntioement  of  a  lustful  woman  ? 

Out,   I  defy  thee,  tbou  dissembling 


Ekt   Defy  m^  strumpet!  Ask  thy  pander 


Cm  he  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  dder? 

Cml  Why,  bear  yon,  sir 

Cmk,  Master,  'tis  m  Tun  to  reason,  while  these 
yaaaam  Mind  you — Vm  grieved  to  see  you  thus. 

VoL.IL 


\  Tut»  tut,  never  speak ;  I  sea^hroitsh  ovacy 
Veil  you  cast  upon  your  treachery  :  but  I  have. 
Done  vrith  you,  and  root  you  from  my  heart  fpc 

ever. 
For  you,  sir,  thus  I  demand  my  honour's  due ; 
Besolved  to  coolyour  lust, or  end  my  shame. 

[Dram^ 

Kno.  What  lunacy  is  this !  Put  up  your  sword, 

and  undeceive  yourself— No  arm,  that  e'er  poised 

weapon,  can  imright  me.    But  I  pity  folly,  noD 

cope  with  madness. 

Kite.  I  will  have  proofs — ^I  will — «>  you,  good 
wife-bawd.  Cob's  wife;  and  you,  that  make  3rour 
husband  such  a  monster ;  and  you,  young  pander, 
and  old  cuckf  Jd  maker,  Fll  hare  you  everjr  one 
before  the  justice — Nay,  you  shall  answer  it;  I 
charge  you  go.    Come  forth,  thou  bawd. 

\GoeM  into  the  houu  and  brings  out.  Tib. 
Kno.  xdarry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir ;  I  go  wiU 
lingly. 
Though  I  do  taste  thia  as  a  trick  upon  me, 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search ;  and  justly ; 
Ana  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 
Kite,  Cbme,  will  you  go  ? 
Dame.  Go !  to  thy  shame,  believe  it 
KjUf'  Though  shame  and  sorrow  both  my  heart 
betide. 
Come  on — ^I  most,  and  will  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lL---Stockt  Market, 

Enter  BaAJNwoaic. 

Brain.  Well,  of  aU  my  disguises  yet,  now  am 
I  most  like  myself;  being  in  this  Serjeant's  gown. 
A  man  of  my  present  profession  never  counter^' 
feits,  till  he  um  hold  upon  a  debtor,  and  says,  he 
arrests  him ;  for  then  he  brings  him  to  all  man- 
ner of  unrest  A  kind  of  little  kings  we  are, 
bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace,  made  like  a 
young  artichoke,  that  always  carries  pepper  and 
salt  in  itself.  Well,  I  know  not  what  danger  I 
undergo  by  this  exploit;  pray  Heaven  I  come 
well  off! 

Enter  Bobadil  and  Matter  Matthew. 

Mai.  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by  his 
gown.  Save  you,  friend ;  are  not  you  here  by 
appointment  of  justice  Clement's  man  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir,  he  told  mn 
two  gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure  a  war- 
rant from  his  master,  which  I  have  about  me,  to 
be  served  on  one  Downright 

Mat.  It  is  bonesdy  done  of  yon  both ;  and  see 
where  the  party  comes  you  must  arrest  Serve 
it  upon  him  quickly,  before  he  be  aware— 

Enter  Master  Stephen,  in  DowNaiCBT'i  ehak. 

Bob.  Bear  back,  master  Matthew. 

Broin.  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i'  the 
queen's  name,  and  must  carry  you  before  a  jus« 
tice,  by  virtue  of  this  warrant 

Step,  Me,  friend,  I  am  no  Downwright,  I.  I  am 
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Master  Stephen ;  you  do  not  well  to  arrest  me,  I 
tell  you  tmly.  I  am  in  nobod/s  bonds  or  books, 
I  would  you  should  know  it  A  plague  on  you 
heartily,  for  making  me  thus  afraid  before  my 
time. 

Brain,  Why  now  are  you  deceived,  gentle- 
men? 

Bob.  He  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that  deoei- 
red  us.  But  see,  here  he  comes,  indeed !  this  is 
he,  officer. 

Enter  DOwNRiCBTi 

Down,  Why,  how  now,  Signor  Gull !  are  you 
turned  filcher  of  late?  Come,  deliver  up  my 
cloak. 

Step.  Your  cloak,  sir  I  I  bought  it  even  now  in 
open  market. 

Brain.  Master  Downright,  I  have  a  warrant 
I  must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Down.  These  gentlemen !  these  rascals ! 

Brain.  Keep  Uie  peace,  I  charge  you,  in  her 
majesty's  name. 

Down.  I  obey  thee.    What  must  I  do,  officer  ? 

Brain.  Go  before  Mr  Justice  Clement,  to  an- 
swer what  they  can  object  against  you,  sin  I 
will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

Mat.  Come,  let  us  before,  ahd  make  the  jus- 
tice, captain [£xit. 

Bob.  The  varlet  is  a  tall  man,  before  heaven ! 

[Exit. 

Down.  Gull,  you'll  ^i'  me  my  doak  ? 

Step.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  ill  keep  it. 

Doapfii  You  will? 

Step,  Aye,  that  I  will. 

D<nrn.  Officer,  there  is  thy  fee,  arrest  hihi. 

Brain.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Step.  Arrest  me !  I  scorn  it;  there,  take  your 
cloak,  ni  none  on  it. 

Down.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn, 
now,  sir.  .  Officer,  111  go  with  thee  to  the  justi- 
ce's,   firing  him  along. 

Step.  Why,  is  not  here  your  doak?  what  would 
you  have  ? 

Down,  m  ha*  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  V\\  take  your  sword,  and  this  gen- 
tleman's too,  for  lus  appearance. 

Down,  ril  ha'  no  words  taken.  Bring  him  a- 
lone. 

Brain.  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't 

Step.  Must  I  go? 

Brain.  I  know  no  remedy*  master  Stephen* 

Down.  Come  along  before  me  here.  I  do 
not  love  your  hanging  look  behind. 

Step.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang  me 
for  it.    Can  lie,  fellow  ? 

Brain.  I  think  not  sir.  It  is  but  a  whipping 
matter,  sure ! 

Step.  Why,  then,  let  him  do  hb  worst,  I  am 
resolute.  [£jetiiif. 


SCENE  IV.— il  hall  m  Juitke  Clement's  house 

knter  Clement  ,KnoVell,  Kitelt,  Dame 
KiTSLY,  Tib,  Cash,  Cob,  and  Servants. 

Clem.  Nay,  but  stay,  stay,  give  me  leave.  My 
chair,  sirrah.  You,  master  Kno'weU,  say  you 
went  tliither  to  meet  your  son. 

Kno.  Aye,  sir. 

Ciem.  But  who  directed  you  thither? 

Kno.  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

Clem.  Where  is  he  ? 

Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  liow ;  I  left  him  with 
your  clerk ;  and  appointed  him  to  stay  for  me. 

Clem.  My  clerk !  About  what  time  was  this  ? 

Kno.  Marry,  between  one  and  two^  as  I  take 
it 

Clem.  And  what  time  came  my  man  with  the 
false  message  to  you,  master  Kitely  ? 

Kite.  After  two,  sir. 

Clem.  Very  good :  but,  Mrs  Kitely,  how  chance 
it  that  you  were  at  Cob's  ?  Ha ! 

Dame.  An'  please  you,  sir,  I'll  tell  Ton«  My 
brother  Well-bred  told  me,  that  Gob's  house  was 
a  suspected  piaoc*    ■ 

C/bn*  So  tt  appears^  methinks  i  but  otu  ' 

Dame*  And  tnat  my  husband  used  thither 
daily. 

CUm.  No  matter,  so  he  used  himself  well, 
mistressi 

Dame.  True,  sir;  but  you  know  what  grows 
by  such  haunts^  oftentimes^ 

Clem.  I  see  rank  fruitsof  a  jealous  brain,  mis- 
tress Kitely.  But,  did  you  find  your  husbaod 
there,  in  that  case,  as  you  suspected  ? 

Kite*.  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

Clem.  Did  you  so  ?  That  alters  the  case. 

Who  save  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's  being 
tliere? 

Kite.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  Well-bred. 

Clem.  How !  Well-bred  first  tell  her,  than  tell 
you  after  ?  Where  is  Well^iied  ? 

Kite,  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not 
whither. 

C/bn.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  device  ; 
you  are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all  I  Alas, 
poor  wench,  wert  thou  suspected  for  this  ? 

Tib.  Yes,  an'  it  please  you. 

Clem.  I  smell  misdiiet  here,  plot  and  contri* 
yance,  master  Kitely.  However,  if  you  will  step 
into  die  next  room  with  your  wife,  and  think 
coolly  of  matters,  you'll  find  some  trick  has  been 
played  you — I  fear  there  have  been  jealousies  oit 
both  parts,  and  the  wags  have  been  merry  with 
you. 

Kite.  I  begin  to  feel  it-^ril  take  your  couiw 
sel — Will  you  go  in,  dame  ? 

Dame.  1  will  have  justice,  Mr  Kitely. 

[Exit  Kitely  and  Dame. 

Clem.  Yoo  will  be  a  woman,  Mrs  Kitely,  that 
I  see — ^How  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
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Snier  Servant. 

Am.  Sir,  there^B  a  gentlenuui  i'  thft  court  with- 
mUf  desires  to  speak  with  yoar  worship. 

dewL  A  (^enueman !  What  is  he  ? 

Sen,  A  soldier,  sir,  he  sajs. 

Ckm.  A  soldier !  My  sword,  quickly.  A  sol- 
dier speak  with  me  !  Stand  by,  I  will  eqd  your 
■atters,  anon — ^Let  the  soldier  eater.'  Now,  sir, 
whsl  ha'  yoQ  to  say  to  me  ? 

EsUer  BoB4DiL  and  Matthew. 

Btk  By  yoor  worship's  favour — r- 

Ckm,  Nay,  keep  out,  sir,  i  know  not  your  pre- 

teooe;  ^u  send  me  word,  sir,  you  are  a  soldier. 

Wby,  stf,  TOO  shall  be  answered  here ;  here  be 

dttoi  hnre^ieen  among  soldiers.    Sir,  your  plea- 


Boft.  faith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman  and 
■ijielf  have  been  most  uncivilly  wronj^ed  and 
beaten  by  one  Downright,  a  coarse  fellow  bt 
boot  the  town  here ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
protest,  faeii^  a  man  in  no  sort  given  to  this  iil- 
thy  hooionr  of  quarrelling,  he  hath  assaulted  me 
IB  the  way  of  my  peace;  despoiled  ine  of  mine  ho- 
Bov;  disarmed  me  of  my  weapons;  and  rudely 
lud  me  along  in  the  open  streets ;  when  I  not  so 
BBch  as  once  ofiered  to  resist  him. 

Ckm,  O,  god's  precious  !  Is  tliis  the  soldier? 

ie  there,  my  sword^  'twill  make  him  swoon,  I 

fear;  he  b  not  fit  to  look  on*t,  that  will  put  up  a 


Mtt,  An't  please  yoor  worship,  he  was  bound 
to  the  peace. 

Ckm,  Why,  an'  he  were,  sir,  his  hands  were 
not  bound,  were  they  ? 

Sera.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city, 
SIT,  has  brottf^t  two  gentlemen  here,  one  upon 
your  worship's  warrant. 

Ckm.  My  warrant ! 

Sen.  Yes,  sir,  the  officer  says,  procured  by 
these  twa 

Ckm,  Bid  him  come  in.  Set  by  this  picture. 
^Hiat,  Mr  Downright !  are  you  brought  at  Mr 
Freriiwater's  suit  here  ? 

Enter  Dowitbiobt,  Stephen,  and  Bbain- 

WORM. 

Dem.'  r£utfa,  sir.  And  here's  another,  brought 
at  on  suit 

clem.  What  are  you,  sir? 

St^,  A  gentleman,  sir.    O,  uncle ! 

Ckm,  Unde  !  Who,  Mr  KnoVell? 

Kmt.  Aye,  sir,  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 

SUp.  clod's  my  witness,  unde,  I  am  wronged 
bere  nionstroasly;  he  charge  me  with  steaUne 
of  bis  cloak,  and  would  I  might  never  stir,  if  I 
did  not  find  it  in  die  street  Ivy  chance. 

Oow,  O,  did  you  find  it,  now  ?  You  said  you 
boQgbt  it  ere-while. 

Stef,  And  you  said  I  stole  it.  Naj,  now  n^y 
vodeis  here>  i  wiU  do  well  eqong^  with  you. 


I  Qkm-  WeU>  I«t  this  breathe  a-while.  You 
that  have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth. 
Had  you  my  warrant  for  this  gentleman's  apprer 
hension  ? 

Bob.  Aye,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Clem.  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so.  Where 
had  you  it  ? 

Bob,  Of  your  clerk,  sir. 

Ckm.  That's  well,  an'  myderk  can  make  war-> 
rants,  and  my  hand  not  at  them  !  Where  is  the 
warrant  ?  officer,  have  you  it  ? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man,  master 
Formal,  bid  me  do  it  fof  these  gentlemen,  ansl 
he  wQuld  be  my  discharge. 

Ckm.  Why,  Mr  Downright,  are  you  such  a  nOr 
vice  to  be  served,  and  never  see  the  warrant  I 

Dow,  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

Ckm.  No,  how  tlien  ? 

Dow.  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  roc,  and  said  he 
must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly,  and 

Ckm.  O,  God's  pity,  was  it  so,  sir  ?  He  must 
serve  it  ?  Give  me  a  warrant,  I  must  serve  one 
too— -you  knave,  you  slave,  you  ro^ue,  do  you  say 
you  must,  sirn^)  ?  Awiw  with  hiro  to  the  goal ! 
I  will  teach  you  a  trick  for  your  roust,  sir. 

Brain,  Good  ^ir,  I  beseech  you  be  good  to  me, 

Ckm.  Tell  him,  he  shall  go  to  the  goal ;  away 
with  him,  I  say. 

Brain.  Aye,  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me,  it  shall 
be  for  committing  qaore  than  this.  I  will  pot 
lose  by  my  travel  any  grain  of  my  f^me  certain. 

[Throws  off  his  disguise, 

Ckm,  How  is  this ! 

Kno.  My  man,  Brain-worm ! 

SUp.  O,  yes,  unde,  Brain-worm  has  been  with 
my  cousin  Edward  and  I,  all  this  day. 

Ckm.  I  told  you  all  there  was  some  device. 

Brain,  Nay,  excellent  Justice,  since  I  have 
laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong 
for  me,  both  with  your  sword  and  your  balance. 

Ckm.  Body  o'  me,  a  merry  knave !  Give  me  a 
bowl  of  sack.  If  he  belongs  to  you,  Master 
Kno'well,  I  bespeak  vour  patience. 

firatn.  That  is  it  I  have  most  ne^d  of.  Sir,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  only,  I  will  glory  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  exploits. 

Kno.  Sir,  you  know  I  lore  not  to  have  my  far 
vours  come  hard  frpm  me.  You  have  your  par- 
don ;  though  I  suspect  you  shrewdly  for  being  of 
counsel  with  my  son  f^ainst  me. 

Brain.  Yes,  faith,  I  have,  sir ;  thougih  you  re- 
tained me  doubly  this  morning  for  yourseU ;  first, 
as  Brain-worm,  after,  as  FitZrSwoH.  I  was  your 
reformed  soldier.  Twas  I  sent  you  to  Cob's  up- 
on the  errand  without  end, 

Kno,  Is  it  possible  ?  Or  that  thou  should'st  dis- 
guise thyself  so  as  I  should  not  know  thee  ? 

Bratn.  O,  sir !  this  has  been  the  day  of  my 
metamorphoses ;  it  is  not  that  shape  alone,  that 
I  have  run  through  to-day.  I  brought  Master 
Kitdy  a  message  too,  in  the  form  of  Master  Jus- 
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tice's  man  here,  to  draw  him  out  of  the  way,  as 
well  as  your  worship ;  while  Master  Well-bred 
might  make  a  conveyauce  of  Mrs  Bridget  to  my 
young  master. 

Ktio.  My  son  is  not  married,  I  hope  ? 
"  Brain,  Faith,  sir,  tliey  are  both  as  sure  as 
love,  a  priest,  and  three  thousand  pounds,  which 
is  her  portion,  can  make  them ;  and  by  this  time 
Bre  ready  to  bespeak  their  wedding  supper  at  the 
IVindmill,  except  some  friend  here  presents  them, 
and  invite  them  home. 

Clem.  Marry,  that  will  I;  I  thank  thee  for 
putting  me  in  mind  on't.  Sirrah,  go  you  and 
fetch  Uiem  hither  upon  my  warrant  Neither's 
friends  have  cause  to  be  sorry,  if  I  know  tlie 
young  couple  aright.  But  I  pray  thee,  what  hast 
thou  done  with  my  man  Formal  ? 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  after  some  ceremony  past, 
as  making  him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and  then 
with  wine,  but  all  in  kindness,  and  stripping  him 
to  his  shirt ;  I  left  him  in  that  cool  vein,  depart- 
ed, sold  your  worship's  warrant  to  these  two, 
pawned  his  livery  for  that  varlet's  gown  to  serve 
It  in ;  and  thus  have  brought  myself,  by  my  acti- 
vity, to  your  worship's  consideration. 

Cfem.  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  a  cup  of 
sack.  Here's  to  thee ;  which  having  drank  off, 
this  is  my  sentence,  pledge  me.  Thou  hast  done, 
or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but  de^ 
serves  to  be  pardoned  for  the  wit  of  the  offence. 
Go  into  the  next  room ;  let  Master  Kitely  into 
this  wliimsical  business,  and,  if  he  does  not  for- 
give thee,  he  has  less  mirth  in  him  than  an  ho- 
nest man  ought  to  have.  How  now,  who  are 
these? 

Enter  Edward  Kno'well,  Well-bred,  and 

Bridget. 

O,  the  young  company.  Welcome,  welcome. 
Give  Tou  jo^.  Nav,  Mrs  Bridget,  blush  not !  you 
are  not  so  fresh  a  oride,  but  the  news  of  it  has 
come  hither  before  you.  Master  Bridegroom,  I 
have  made  your  peace,  give  me  your  hand.  So 
will  I  for  the  rest,  ere  you  forsake  my  roof. 

AiL  We  are  the  more  bound  to  your  humani- 
ty, sir. 

Clem.  Only  these  two  have  so  little  of  man  in 
them,  they  are  no  part  of  my  care. 

Step.  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 


Clem.  Oh !  I  had  lost  a  sheep,  an'  he  had  nor 
bleated.  Why,  sir,  you  shall  give  Mr  Downrighc 
his  cloak ;  and  I  wiil  entreat  him  to  take  it.  A 
trencher  and  a  napkin  you  shall  have  in  the  bat- 
tery, and  keep  Cob  and  his  wife  oomiMJiT  here  : 
whom  I  wiil  entreat  first,  to  be  reooncilea ;  andl 
you  to  endeavour  with  your  wit  to  keep  them  so. 

Step.  I  will  do  my  best 

Clem.  Call  Master  Kitely;  and  his  wife^  dicre. 

Enter  Kitely  and  Dame  Kitelt. 

Did  I  not  tell  you  there  wag  a  plot  against  yon  ? 
Did  I  not  smell  it  out,  as  a  wise  magistrate 
ought  ?  Have  not  you  traced,  have  yon  not  found 
it,  eh.  Master  Kitely  ? 

Kite.  I  have— I  confess  my  folly,  and  own  I 
have  deserved  what  I  have  sufiered  for  it.  The 
trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  past  All  I  have 
to  ask  now,  is,  that,  as  my  folly  is  cored,  and  my 
persecutors  foi^ven^  my  shame  may  be  foigot- 
ten. 

Clem.  That  will  depend  upon  yourself.  Master 
Kitely ;  do  not  you  yourself  create  the  food  for 
mischief,  and  the  mischievous  will  not  prey  upon 
you.  But  come,  let  a  genend  reconciliation  go 
round,  and  let  ail  discontent^  be  laid  aside.  You, 
Master  Downright,  pot  off  your  anger.  Yoo,  Ma»- 
ter  Kno'well,  your  cares.  And  do  you.  Master 
Kitely,  and  your  wife,  pot  off  your  jealousies. 

Kite.  Sir,  thus  they  go  from  me :  kirn  me,  my 
wife. 
See,  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air. 
Winged  Willi  my  deuMed,  .nd  my  creduloiu 

breath; 
Watch  them,  suspidous  eyes«  vratch  where  they 

fall ! 
See,  tee,  on  heads,  that  think  they  have  none  at 

alL 
O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come ! 
When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

Ckm^  Tis  well,  'tis  welL  This  night  we  will 
dedicate  to  friendship,  love,  and  laughter.  Mas- 
ter Bridegroom,  take  your  bride,  am  lead  every 
one  a  fellow.  Here  is  my  mistress,  Brain-wonn ! 
to  whom  all  my  addresses  of  courtship  shall  hare 
their  reference :  whose  adventures  this  day,  when 
our  grand-children  shall  hear  to  be  made  a  table, 
1  doubt  not  but  it  shall  find  both  spectators  and 
applause.  [JSxtunt  mhacs. 
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TEiBULATioVy  c  poitoT  rfAmtterdom, 
AiTANiAS^  a  deacon  there. 

WOMEN. 

DoL  Common,  eoileague  with  Subtle  and  Face. 
Dam£  Pliavt,  a  wiSow^  sister  to  the  angry  bey, 

Neighhanrsj  Officers^  Sfc, 


Seene^Umion. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L 

"BaUr  Facx,  Subtlx,  and  DoL  Commok. 
Tut.  BtuEVB  it,  I  will. 


M.  Do  thr  work.    I  dare  thee. 

Aee.  Simiiip  FU  ttrip  yoa  oot  of  all  jour 


TkL  N«j,  look  ye,  aovereign,  pnenl,  are  yon 
■adneor 

MO.lcttfaewildibeeploote.  rUemajroiir 
dk 
^A  nod  sKroDg  water,  aoT  yon  cooie. 

iM.  Win  you  have 
IWacigiaKim  hear  yon?  WiU  yoa  betray  all ? 

AGf>  Sbiah! 

UldnllgHr 
All  dec  the  ti^kr  has  made,  if  yon  approach. 

T^f*-  Yoo  moet  notorioos  melp^  y«i  ineofent 


Suh.  Yes  faith,  yes  faitik 

Face,  Why,  who 
Am  I,  my  mungrel?  Who  am  I? 

Suh.  Ill  tell  you. 
Since  you  know  not  yourself-— 

Face.  Speak  lower,  roiEue. 

Sub.  Yes,  you  were  once  (time  not  long  passed) 
the  ^ood. 
Honest,  pkun,  liverr-man,  that  kept 
Your  master's  worship's  house  here  in  the  Friars^ 
For  the  vacations. 

Fuee.  WUl  you  be  so  loud? 

Sub.  Since,  by  my  means^  translated  saborb- 

Face,  nj  your  means,  doctor  Dog  ? 

Mf.  Within,  man's  memory, 
All  this  I  speak  of. 

Face.  Why,  I  pray  you,  have  I 
Been  countenanced  by  you,  or  you  by  me  ^ 
Do  but  collect,  sir,  where  I  met  yoa  first. 
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Sidf,  I  do  not  bear  well. 

Face,  Not  of  this,  I  think  it: 
But  I  shall  put  you  in  mind,  sir ;  at  Pyc-corner,. 
Taking  your  meal  of  steam  in,  from  cooks'  stalls ; 
Where,  like  the  father  of  hunger,  you  did  walk 
Piteously  costive,  with  your  pinched-hom  nose^ 
And  your  complexion  of  the  Roman  wash. 
Stuck  full  of  black  and  melancholic  worm% 
Like  powder  com  shot  at  the  Artillery-yard. 

SuL  I  wish  you  could  advance  your  voice  a 
litUe. 

Face.  When  yon  went  pinned  up  in  the  seve- 
ral rags 
You  had  rakod  and  picked  from  dunghills  before 

dajr; 
Your  feet  in  mouldy  slippers,  for  your  kibes; 
A  felt  of  rug,  and  a  thii^  threaden  cloak, 
That  scarce  would  cover  your  no-buttocks— 

Sub,  So,  sir ! 

Face.  When  all  your  alchymy,  and  your  alge- 
bra, 
Your  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals. 
Your  conjniing,  ooEening,  and  your  dozen  of 

trades. 
Could  not  relieve  jrour  corpse  with  so  much  linen 
Would  make  you  tinder  but  to  see  a  fire ; 
I  gave  yfoii  countenance,  credit  for  your  coals, 
Your  sblls,  your  glasses,  your  materials ; 
Built  you  a  furnace,  drew  you  customers. 
Advanced  all  your  black  arts,  lent  you,  beside, 
A  house  to  practice  in — 

Sub.  Your  master^s  bouse  ? 

Face.  Where  you  have  studied  the  raor^  thri- 
ving skill 
Of  bawdry  since. 

Sub.  Yes,  in  your  master's  house. 
You  and  the  rats  here  kept  possession. 
Make  it  not  strange. 

Face.  You  might  talk  softlier,  rascal. 

Sub.  No,  you  Scarabe ; 
m  thunder  you  in  pieces :  I  will  teach  you 
How  to  beware  to  tempt  a  fury  again. 
That  carries  tempest  in  his  hand  and  voice. 
.   DoL  Nay,  general,  I  thought  you  were  ctvil. 

Face.  I  shall  turn  desperate,  if  yon  grow  thus 
loud. 

Sub,  And  hang  thyself,  I  care  not 

Face.  Hang  thee,  collier. 
And  all  thy  pou  and  pans,  in  picture,  I  will. 
Since  thou  hast  moved  me — 

DoL  Oh,  this  will  overthrow  all. 

Face.  Write  thee  up  bawd  in  Panl's,  have  all 
th^  tricks 
Of  cozenine  with  a  hollow  coal,  dust,  scrapings, 
Searching  for  things  lost  with  a  sieve  and  sheers. 
Erecting  figures  in  your  rows  of  houses^ 
And  taking  in  of  sluidows  with  a  glass, 
Told  in  red  letters;  and  a  face  cut  for  thee, 
Worse  than  Gamaliel  Ratse/s. 

DoL  Are  you  sound  ? 
Have  you  your  senses,  masten? 

Face.  I  will  have 


A  book,  but  barely  redconing  thy  imposlores. 
Shall  prove  a  true  philosopher's  stone  to  printers. 
.  Sut.  Away,  you  trenchei^raacal ! 

Face,  Out,  you  dog-leech, 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons ! 

J>oAWiUyoube 
Your  own  (iestmctionsy  gentlemen  ? 

Sub,  Cheater ! 

Face.  Bawd ! 

Sub.  Cow-herd! 

Face.  Conjurer! 

Sub.  Cut-purse! 

JJoL  We  are  ruined !  lost !  Have  you  no  more 
regpird 
To  your  reputations  ?   Where's  your  judgment  ? 

'Slight, 
H»ve  yet  some  care  of  roe,  of  vour  republic — 

Face.  Away,  this  brach.    Til  bring  the  roinie 
withm 
The  statute  of  sorceiy,  triceumo  tertio 
Ui  Harry  tKe  eighth ;  ay,  and,  perhaps,  thy  neck 
Within  a  noose  for  laundering  gold,  and  barhing 
it. 

DgL  Youll  bring  your  head  within  a  cocks* 
comb,  will  you  ? 
[She  catchei  out  Face's  ncord^  amd  breakm, 
SuBTLE's^/osf,] 
And  you,  sir,  with  j^our  menstrue,  gather  it  up. 
*Sdeath !  you  abominable  pair  of  stmkards. 
Leave  off  your  barking,  wA  grow  one  again. 
Or,  by  the  light  tha(  £incs,  I'll  cut  your  throats., 
ril  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshal. 
For  n^'er  a  snarling  dog-bolt  o'  vou  both. 
Have  you  together  cozened  all  tnis  while. 
And  all  the  world  ?  and  shall  it  now  be  said. 
You've  made  most  courteous  shift  to  cozen  your- 
selves ? 
You  will  accuse  him !  You  will  bring  him  in 
Within  the  statute !  Who  shall  take  your  word  ? 
A  whoreson,  upstart,  apocryphal  captain. 
Whom  not  a  puritan  in  BlacK-Friars  will  trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather !  And  you  too 
Will  give  the  cause,  forsooth !  You  will  insult. 
And  claim  a  primacy  in  the  diviaou^J 
You  must  be  chief!  As  if  you  only  had 
The  powder  to  project  with,  and  the  work 
Were  not  begun  out  of  equali^? 
The  venture  tripartite  ?  All  thmgs  in  conmion  ; 
Without  priority. 

Face.  It  is  his  fault; 
He  ever  murmurs,  and  objects  his  pains; 
And  says,  the  wei|^t  of  aU  lies  upon  hiin. 

Sub.  Why,  so  it  does. 

DoL  How  does  it?  Do  not  we 
Sustain  our  parts? 

Sub.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  equal. 

DoL  Why,  if  your  part  exceed  to-di^,  I  hope 
Ours  may  to-morrow  match  it. 

Sub.  A  V,  they  may. 

DoL  Alay,  murmuring  mastiff!   Ay,  and  do. 
Death  on  me ! 
Help  me  to  throttle  him. 
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M  Doradrf,  mutress  Dorothy ! 
tMf  jvedous,  111  do  any  thing.    What  do  yoa 


DtL  BecMne  of  your  fermentRtioD  and  dba- 

M.  Not  I,  br  Heaven— 

DoL  Yoor  SgI  and  Luna^— -help  me. 

Sub,  Woold  I  were  hanged  then.  FU  conform 

myself 
BoL  Will  yon,  air  ?  Do  so^  then^  and  quickly : 


M.  What shaU  I  swear? 

DoL  To  feare  yoor  fatdon,  sir, 
Aad  khont  kindfy  in  the  oomrooo  work. 

Mb  Let  me  Doi  breathe,  if  I  meant  oeght  be* 
side. 
I  only  used  those  speeches  as  a  spar 
Tokno. 

Dol.  I  hope  we  need  no  spurs,  sir.    Do  we? 

Are.  'Slid,  ntove  to-day,  who  sliall  shark  best. 

Sub,  Apeeo. 

DoL  Yes,  and  work  dose  and  friendly. 

Sab.  'Sli^t,  the  knot 
SU  now  the  stronger  for  this  breach,  with  me. 

DoL  Why  so,  my  good  baboons !  Shall  we  go 
make 
A  tort  of  sober,  scurvy,  predse,  neighbours, 
(That  scarce  Yutre  souled  twice  since  the  king 

came  in) 
A  feist  of  laughter  at  our  follies  ?  No^  agree. 
And  any  Don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  lon^ 
h  his  old  velvet  jerkin, 
(Mj  noble  sovereign,  and  worthy  general) 
£ie  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 
Tobttmost  worsted  worship. 

Smb.  EoTalDol! 
Spoken  like  Claridiana  and  thyself. 

Fue,  For  whidi,  at  supper,  thou  shalt  sit  in 
triumph. 
And  not  be  stiled  Dol  Common,  but  Dol  Proper, 
Dol  Singnter [Ont  knocks. 

Smk  Who's  that  ?  [Knocki.]  To  t^  window. 
Pn^  Heaven 
Tht  oMster  do  not  trouble  us  this  quarter  I 

Ace.  Oh,  fear  not  him.    While  there  dies  one 
aweek 
(y  the  plague,  he's  safe  from  thinking  toward  Lon- 

dm. 
Betide,  he's  busy  at  his  hop-yards  now  i 
I  bid  a  letter  from  hini4    if  he  do. 
Hell  tend  such  word,  for  airay  o'  the  house. 
As  jon  shall  have  soffiden^ffM  to  quit  it  t 
IboQgb  we  break  up  a  fortnight,  'tis  no  matter. 

Sab.  Who  is  it,  Dol  ? 

DoL  A  fme  yom^  qoodling. 

Ky  Itwjei's  derk,  1  lighted  on  last  nisht 
Ib  Holbom,  at  the  Digger.    He  would  have 
(I  told  you  of  him)  a  familiar. 
To  rifle  with  at  hones^  and  win  cups. 

DoL  Oh,  let  him  'ul 

Fou.  Getyott 


Your  robes  on :  I  will  meet  him,  as  going  out 

DoL  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Face.  Not  be  seen.    Away. 
Seem  you  very  reserved. 

Sub.  Enough. 

Face.  God  be  with  you,  sir. 
I  pray  you  let  him  know,  that  I  was  here. 
His  name  m  Dappen    I  woold  gUutij  have  ttud, 
but 

Daler  Dapper. 

Dap.  Captain,  I  am  here. 

5m£  Who's  that? 

Face.  He's  come,  I  think,  doctor. 
Good  faith,  sir,  I  was  going  away. 

Dap.  In  truth, 
I  am  very  sorry,  captain. 

Face.  But  I  thought, 
Sure  I  should  meet  you% 

Dap.  Aye,  I  am  very  glad, 
I  had  a  scurvy  writ  or  two  to  make, 
And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night  to  ooe^ 
That  dines  to-day  at  the  sberiff*s^  and  so  was  rob- 
bed 
Of  my  past-time.    Is  this  the  cunning  man  ? 

Face.  This  is  his  worship. 

Dap.  Is  he  a  doctor  ? 

Face*  YeOk, 

Dap.  And  ha^  you  broke  with  him,  captain  ? 

Face.  Ay. 

Dap.  And  how  ? 

Face.  Faith,  he  does  make  the  matter,  sir,  8<^ 
dainty, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Dap.  Not  so,  good  captain. 

Fdce.  Would  I  were  fairly  rid  on't,  believe 
me. 

Dap.  Nay,  now  you  grieve  me,  sir.     Why 
should  you  Wish  so? 
I  dare  assure  yon  FU  be  not  ungrateful. 

Face.  FU  tell  ^e  doctor  so. 

Dap.  Do,  good  sweet  captain. 

Face.  Come,  noble  doctor,  pray  thee,  let's  pre- 
vail ; 
This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he  is  no  Chiause. 

Sub.  Captain,  I  have  returned  you  all  my  an- 
swer 
I  would  do  much,  sir,  for  your  love— but  this 
I  neither  may,  nor  can. 

Face.  Tut,  but  do  not  say  so. 
You  deal  now  with  a  noble  fellow,  doctor. 
One  that  will  thank  you  richly,  and  he's  no 

Chiause. 
Let  that,  sir,  move  vou« 

Sub.  Pray  you,  forbear. 

Face.  He  has 
Four  angels  here. 

Sub.  You  do  me  wrong,  good  sir. 

Face.  Doctor^  wherein?  To  teoipt  you  with 
these  spirits  ? 

Sub.  To  tempt  my  art  and  love»  sir,  to  my 
peril. 


Li 
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fore  HesTen.  I  scarce  can  thmk  yoa  are  my 

friend, 
Tbat  80  would  draw  me  to  apparent  danger. 

JPoce.  I  draw  yoa !  a  hone  draw  you,  and  a 
haiter. 
You  and  yoixr  flies  together. 

Dap.  Nay,  sood  captain! 

Face.  Tliat  know  no  diflReienoe  of  men. 

Sub,  Good  words,  sir. 

Face.  Good  deeds,  sir,  doctor  Dog^meat 

Dap.  Nay,  dear  captun, 
Use  master  doctor  with  some  mofe  respect. 

Face.  Hang  him,  proud  stag^  with  ^  hroad 
velvet  head ! 
But  for  Tour  sake,  I  would  cboak,  ere  I  would 

change 
An  article  of  breath  with  sudi  a  puck-foist-*— 
Come,  let's  be  gone. 

Sub.  Pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

Dap.  His  worship  calls  you,  captain.' 

Face.  I  am  sony 
I  e'er  embarked  mvself  in  such  a  business. 

Dtfp.  Nay,  eood  sir,  he  did  call  you. 

Face.  Will  he  take,  then? 

Sub.  First  bear  me— « 

Face.  Not  a  syllable^  unless  you  take. 

Sub.  Pray  ye,  sir 

Face.  Upon  no  terms,  but  an  assumpsit. 

Sub.  Your  humour  must  be  law. 

[He  takei  monejf. 

Face.  Why  now,  sir,  talk.  ^ 
Now  I  dare  hear  you  with  mine  honour.    Speak. 
So  may  this  gentleman  too. 

Sub.  Why,  sir 

IVice.  No  whispering. 

Sub,  'Fore  Heaven,  you  do  not  apprehend  the 
loss 
You  do  yourself  in  this. 

Face.  Wherein?  For  what? 

Sub.  Marry,  to  be  so  importunate  for  one^ 
That,  when  he  has  it,  will  undo  you  all ! 
Hell  win  up  all  the  money  i'  the  town, 
If  it  be  set  him. 

Face.  How? 

Sub.  Ye%  and  blow  up  gamester  after  game* 
ster. 
As  they  do  crackers  in  a  puppet-play. 
If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar, 
Give  you  him  al!  you  play  for :  never  set  him; 
For  he  will  have  it 

Face.  You  are  mistaken,  doctor. 
Why,  he  does  ask  one  but  for  cups  and  horses, 
A  nsing  fly ;  none  of  your  great  familiars. 

Dap.  Yes,  captain,  I  would  have  it  for  all 
nmes. 

Sub.  I  told  you  so. 

Face.  'Slight,  that's  a  new  business ! 
I  understood  you,  a  tame  bird,  to  fly 
Twice  in  a  term,  or  so,  on  Friday  nightSy 
When  you  had  left  the  office,  for  a  nag 
Of  forty  or  fifty  shillings. 

Dap.  Aye,  'tis  true,  sir ; 


But  I  do  think  now  I  shaU  leave  tiie  kw. 
And  therefor»>^*- 

FacA,  Why,  thb  changes  quite  the  case ! 
Do  you  think  that  I  dare  move  him? 

Dap.  If  you  please,  sir; 
All's  one  to  hini,  I  see. 

Face.  What!  for  that  money? 
I  cannot  with  my  consdenoe :  nor  rfiouhl  joa 
Make  the  request,  methinks. 

Dap,  No^  sir,  I  mean 
To  add  consideration. 

Face.  Why,  then,  sir, 
111  try.    Say  that  it  were  for  all  games,  doctor. 

Sub.  He'll  draw  you  all  the  treasure  of  tbc 
realm. 
If  it  be  set  him. 

Face.  Speak  you  this  from  art? 

Sub,  Aye,  sir,  and  reason  too,  the  gronnd  of 
art 
He  is  o'  the  only  best  complexion 
The  queen  of  Fairy  loves. 

Face.  What!  ishe! 

Sub.  Peace ! 
He'll  over-hear  you.    Sir.  shoidd  she  but  aee 
him 

Face,  What? 

Sub,  Do  not  you  tell  him. 

Face.  Will  he  win  at  cards  too? 

Sub.  He  will,  he  wilL 

Face.  Indeed!  a  strange  success  that  some  men 
should  be  bom  to  I 

Sub,  He  hears  you,  man ! 

Dap.  Sir,  I'll  not  be  ungrateful. 

Face.  Faith,  I  have  confidence  in  his  good  na- 
ture: 
You  hear,  he  says  he  will  not  be  ungrateful. 

1S116.  Why,  as  you  please ;  my  venture  follows 
yours. 

Face.  Troth,  do  it,  doctor ;  think  him  trusty, 
and  make  him. 
He  may  make  us  both  happy  in  an  hour ; 
Win  some  five  thousand  poond,  and  send  us  two 
on't 

Dap.  Believe  it,  and  J  will^  nr. 

Face.  And  you  shall,  sir. 
You  have  heard  all  ? 

Dap.  No,  what  was't  ?  Nothing,  I,  sir. 

Face.  Nothing  ?  [Face  takes  km  aside. 

Dap,  A  little^  sir. 

Face.  Well,  a  rare  star 
Beigned  at  yuur  birth. 

Dap.  At  mine,  sir !  No. 

Face,  The  doctor 
Swears  that  you  are 

Sub,  Nay,  captain,  youll  tell  all  now. 

Face.  Allied  to  the  queen  of  Faiiy. 

Dap,  Who !  that  I  am  ? 
Believe  it,  no  such  matter.— ^- 

Face.  Yes,  and  that 
You  were  bom  with  a  oawl  o*  your  head. 

Dtqf,  Who  says  so  ? 

Face.  ComCi 
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Yos  bnr  it  vdl  toon^  though  yoo  dissemble  it 
D^  r&q  I  do  not;  jou  are  mistaken. 

Ac£  flow! 
Smmt  bj  jooi  he  I  and  in  a  thine  90  known 
Tus  the  doctor !  How  shall  we,  sir,  tnial  yon 
h  tk  nttter  ?  Can  we  ever  Uuaky 
WtkB  ^  kne  woo  five  or  six  thousand  poond, 
Tovl  tend  as  shares  in't,  bj  this  rate  ? 

Ai^.  Bj  Jove,  sir, 
m  »in  ten  rhooiand  pound,  and  send  you  half. 
I4a^i  DO  oath. 

Sth.  No,  BO,  he  did  hot  jest 

Face,  Go  tow    Go  thank  the  doctor.    He's 
jFOur  friend. 
To  tske  it  so. 

D^,  I  thank  his  worship. 

fare.  Do  you  think  that  will  do  ?  No,  no ; 
Gm  bim  another  angel. 

Fice.  Moatyoo!  ^Slight, 
Vim  ebe  is  thanks?  Will  you  be  trivial  ?  Doc- 

Vka  mst  he  come  for  his  familiar  ? 
Ikp.  Shall  I  not  ha'  it  with  me? 
&ik  Oh,  good  sir ! 
There  noit  a  world  of  ceremonies  pass; 
Tea  oiat  be  bathed  and  fumigated  first; 
Besses,  die  qoeen  of  Fairy  does  not  rise 
Ililhbeaooo. 
IWx.  Not  if  she  danced  to-night 
Sni  And  die  mast  bless  it 
ftor.  Did  JOU  never  see 
Her  royal  mce  yet? 
Ik^.  Wlwm? 

P«rf.  Tour  aunt  of  Fairy. 
SU,  Not  snoe  she  kissed  him  in  the  cradle, 
capiain; 
I  csa  moht  yoa  that. 

Ftte.  Well,  see  her  grace, 
Vlatt  er  it  cost  too,  for  a  thing  that  I  know. 
It  «ifi  be  lomewhat  hard  to  compass ;  but, 
H<Mever,  see  her.    You  are  maoe,  believe  it. 
If  voQ  csa  see  her.    Her  grace  is  a  lone  woman, 
>  And  Tenr^ridi ;  and  if  she  take  a  phantasy, 
^  will  do  strange   tlungjs.    Sm  her,  at  any 

hand. 
^  die  may  hap  to  leave  yoa  all  she  has ! 
It  i^  ^  doctor*s  fear. 
J^.  Ikm  wilTt  be  done,  then  ? 
Ftot.  Let  me  alone,  take  yoo  no  thought  Do 

&2t  AT  to  me,  captain.  Ill  see  her  grace. 

Dc^.  Captoin,  FU  see  her  grace. 

Fwc  EiuQfth. 

^i.  Who's  there  ?  [One  knocks  without. 

^i^  Coodaa  liim  forth  by  the  back  way. 
^'iswat  one  o'clock  prepare  yourself; 
Till  vhca,  yoa  must  be  fasUng  ;  only  take 
Ikft  drops  of  vinegar  in  at  yoar  nose, 
^*«>it  Toar  noath,  and  one  at  either  ear ; 
Tbea  haihe  your  finger's  ends^  and  wash  your 


To  sharpen  vour  6?e  senies,  aild  cry  hum 
Thrice,  and  buz  as  often ;  and  then  come. 

Face.  Can  yott  remember  this  ? 

Dap.  I  warrant  you. 

Face.  Well,  then,  away.    Hiis  but  yonr  be- 
stowing 
Some  twenty  nobles  'mong  her  grace's  servants, 
And  put  on  a  clean  shirt ;  you  do  not  know 
What  grace  her  grace  may  do  you  in  clean  linen. 

Dap.  Hum — buz.  [Exit. 

Face.  Hum — buz.  [J&n'f. 

Sub,  Come  in. 

Enter  DnifooEii. 

Drug.  [Within.]    I  will  see  the  doctor. 

Sub,  Good  wives,  I  pray  you  forbear  me  now : 
Troth,  I  can  do  you  no  good  till  afternoon. 
What  is  your  name,  say  you  ?  Abel  Drugger  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

5if&.  A  seller  of  tobacco? 

Drug.  Yes,  air. 

Sub.  Umb. 
Free  of  the  grocers  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  Fm  free  of  the  grocers. 

Sub.  Well 

Your  business,  Abel  ? 

Drug.  This,  an't  please  your  worship. 
I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  am  building 
Of  a  aew  shop,  an't  like  your  worship,  just 
At  comer  of  a  street  (here  is  the  plot  on't) ; 
And  I  would  know,  by  art,  sir,  of  your  woimp, 
Which  way  I  should  make  my  door,  by  necro- 
mancy. 
And  where  my  shelves;  and  which  should  be  for 

boxes. 
And  which  for  pots.   I  would  be  glad  to  thrive,  sir. 
And  I  was  wisned  to  your  workup  by  a  gentle- 
man. 
One  captain  Face,  that  says  you  know  men's 

planets. 
And  their  good  angels,  and  their  bad. 

Sub.  I  do. 
If  I  do  see  them. 

Entei^  Face. 

Face.  What !  mv  honest  Abel ! 
Thou  art  well  met  here. 

Drug.  Troth,  sir,  I  was  speaking, 
Just  as  your  worship  came  here,  of  your  wor- 
ship. 
I  pray  you  speak  for  me  to  roaster  doctor. 
Face.  He  shall  do  any  tlung.    Doctor,  do  yoU 
hear? 
This  is  my  friend,  Abel,  an  honest  fellow : 
He  lets  me  have  good  tobacco,,  and  he 
Does  not  sophisticate  it 

Drug.  No,  I  never  sophisticate. 

Face.  He's  a  neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and 

no  goldsmith. 
Drug.  No,  I  am  no  goldsmith. 
I  E 
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Sub.  He's  a  fort«B«te  ftttow,  that  I  am  sore 

Face.  Already,  sur^  have  yott  fbond  it !  Look 
thee,  Abel ! 

Svk  And  in  right  waj  tovruds  riches — 

Jiic«.  Sir? 

&i6.  Thissumner 
He  will  be  of  the  dothiag  of  his  company, 
And  next  spring  called  to  the  scarlet,  spend 
what  he  can. 

Face.  What,  and  so  little  beard  f 

Sub.  You  must  think, 
He  may  have  a  receipt  to  make  hair  come  : 
But  hell  be  wise,  preserve  his  youth,  and  fine 

for  it ; 
His  fortune  looks  for  him  another  way. 

Faee.  "SKd,  doscor,  how  canst  thoo  know  this 
so  soon? 
I  am  amazed  at  that ! 

Sub.  By  a  rule,  captain. 
In  metaposcopy,  which  I  do  work  by ; 
A  certain  star  m  the  forehead,  which  you  see  not. 
Your  chesnut,  or  your  oiive-coloured  face. 
Does  never  fail:  and  your  long  ear  doth  pro- 
mise. 
I  knew  it,  by  certain  spots  too,  in  his  teeth, 
And  on  the  nail  of  his  mercurial  finger. 

Face.  What  fineer^s  that? 

Sub,  His  little  nnger.    Look, 
You  were  bom  upon  a  Wednesday  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  indeed  sir,  and  so  I  was. 

Sub.  The  thumbs  in  diiromancy,  we  g^ve  Ve- 
nus; 
The  fore-finger,  to  Jove ;  the  midst  to  Saturn ; 
The  ring,  to  Sol ;  the  least,  to  Mercury ; 
Who  was  the  lord,  bir,  of  his  horoscope, 
Hi»  house  of  fife  being  Libra ;  which  foreshewed 
He  should  be  a  merchant,  and  should  trade  with 
balance. 

Face.  Why  this  is  strange  ?  Is  it  not,  hovest 
Nab? 

Drug.  Yes,  very  strange. 

Sub.  There  is  a  ship  now,  coming  from  Onnus, 
That  shall  yield  liim  such  a  commodity 
Of  drugs — -—Come  hither,  Abel ; 
This  is  the  west,  and  this  is  the  south. 

[Looking  at  the  plan. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  those  are  your  two  sides  ? 

Drug.  Aye,  sir. 

Sub.  Make  me  your  door,  then,  south ;  your 
broadside,  west : 
And,  on  the  east  side  of  your  shop,  aloft. 
Write  Mathlai,  Tannael,  and  Baraborat : 
Upon  the  north-part,  Rael,  Velel,  Thiel. 
Iney  are  the  names  of  those  mercurial  spirits, 
That  do  fright  ffies  from  boxes. 

Dn.g.  Yea,  sir. 

Sub.  And 
Beneath  your  threshold,  hnrj  me  a  loadstone. 
To  draw  m  gallants,  that  wear  spars ;  the  rest 
Ilie/U  seem  to  foRow. 


F&ee,  That's  a  secret,  NaK 

Sub.  And,  on  your  stall,  a  puppet,  wkb  a  vice. 
And  a  court-fucus  to  call  city-dames. 
You  shall  deal  much  with  mmenls. 

Drug.  Sir,  I  have 
At  home  already. 

Smb.  Ay,  1  know,  you  have  arsnikc^ 
Vitriol,  sah-Cartre,  aigale,  alkaly, 
Cinoper  :  I  know  all.    This  fellow,  captain^ 
Will  come,  in  time,  to  be  a  distiiler. 
And  give  a  say  (I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  very  fair)  at  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 

Face.  Why,  how  now.  Aba !  is  this  true  ? 

Drug.  Good  captain, 
What  must  I  give  r 

Face.  Nay,  I'll  not  counsel  thee. 
Thott  hear'st  what  wealth  (he  says  spend  what 

thou  canst) 
Thou  art  Hke  to  come  to. 

Drug.  I  would  give  htm  a  crown. 

Face.  A  crown  f  and  towards  such  a  fortnne  f 
Heart, 
Thou  shalt  rather  give  him  thy  shop.    No  gold 
about  thee? 

Drug.  Yes,  I  have  a  Portague,  I  have  kept 
this  half  year. 

Face.  Out  on  thee,  Nab.    'Slight,  there  was 
such  an  ofier! 
'Shalt  keep  it  no  longer,  111  gi'  it  him  for  tbee. 

Drug.  Will  ye  ? 

Face.   Doctor,  Nab  prays  your  worslup  to 
drink  this,  and  swears 
He  will  appear  more  grateful,  aa  your  skUi 
Does  raise  him  in  the  world. 

Drug,  1  would  intreat 
Another  favour  of  your  worship. 

Face.  What  is  it.  Nab  ? 

Drug.  But  to  look  over,  sir,  my  almanack. 
And  cross  out  my  ill  days,  that  I  'may  neither 
Bary^ain  nor  trust  opon  tliem. 

Face.  That  he  shall.  Nab. 
Leave  it ;  it  shall  he  done,  'gainst  afternoon. 

Sub.  And  a  direction  for  his  slielves. 

Fact.  Now,  Nab^ 
Art  thou  well  pleased,  Nab? 

Drug,  Thank,  sir,  both  your  worsbips^ 
I  am  a  made  man.  [Brit. 

Face.  Away. 
Why,  now  you  smoaky  prosecutor  of  nature  !     . 
Now  do  yoir  see,  that  something's  to  be  done;, 
Beside  your  beech-coal^  and  your  cor'sive  wa- 
ters^ 
Your  crosslets,  cmciblesi  and  cucnrbites  ? 
You  must  have  stuff  brought  home  to  yoo,  to 

work  on  ? 
And  yet,  yoit  think,  I  am  at  no  expence 
In  searchmg  out  these  veins,  then  iolbwing  them. 
Then  tfying  them  oat    'Fore  God,  my  intelli- 
gence 
Costs  me  nwrenoney  than  my  share  oft  comes  to 
In  these  rare  worka. 

Sub.  You  are  pleasant,  sir.    How  bow  ? 
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Enter  Dou 

Afle.  Wfaflit  oifft  aj  daiatj  Dolkia  ? 

DWL  Yonder  fiahwife 
Wai  not  awar.     And  there's  your  gianteiSy 
The  bsvd  ot'jLuibeUi. 

Smk  Hearty  I  cannot  speak  trith  tliem. 

DaL  XoC  afore  night,  I  hate  toid  cheoi,  in  a 


ThffOQ^  cfae  crank,  like  one  of  jour  fanuiiars. 
Ba:  I  hare  spied  sir  Epicure  Mammon. 

SmL  When} 

DbL  Coniog  aloof;,  at  &F  end  of  the  iane, 
Sam  o£  his  feet,  but  earnest  of  bis  toogue, 


TooR^  llMt*s  with  him. 

Sub.  Face,  go  you,  and  shifL 
Dol,  you  must  presently  make  ready 

Dof.  Why,  what's  the  matter  } 

Sub.  Oil,  I  did  look  for  ton 
Wkh  the  sun's  rising :  manei,  he  could  sleep! 
This  is  the  day  I  am  to  perfect  for  him 
The  Alaguteriuniy  our  grent-work,  the  Jtone ; 
And  yieid  it,  made,  into  his  hands ;  of  which 
He  has  this  month  talked,  as  he  were  possessed. 
IIe*s  in  belief  of  chemistry  so  bold, 
If  his  dream  bst,  he'll  turn  the  age  to  gold. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mavmon  and  Surly. 

Come  oo,  sir.    Now  you  set  your  foot 
on  shore 
or6e  ;  here's  the  rich  Peni : 

within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines 
Great  Sok>moo*s  Ophir  !  He  was  sailing  u/t 

but  we  have  reached  it  in  ten 


iaaocv 
And 


as  b  the  day,  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word,  Be  rich. 
Tius  day  you  shall  be  tpectatiuimh 
And  hare  jour  punques,  and  punquetees,  my 

Sorfy, 
.\Bd  unto  thee,  I  apeak  it  6rst,  Be  rich.    Face, 
Where  is  my  Subtle,  there  !  Within,  ho  ! 
Pace.   [WUkim,]  Sv,  hell  come  to  you,  by 

aiMdby. 
ITmt  That's  his  firenhake. 
His  loflcs,  his  Zephims ;  he,  that  pufiii  his  coals, 
Tdl  heSiiL  Nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
Yob  are  doubtful,  sir.    This  night,  I'll  change 
All  tlMt  is  metal,  in  m^r  house,  to  gold. 
And,  early  in  the  morning,  will  I  send 
To  alt  the  plumbery  and  the  pewterecs, 
Aad  boT  tneir  tin,  and  lead  up;  and  to  Loth- 
dory, 
Tnt  ail  the' copper. 

Smr.  What,  and  turn  that  too  ? 
JloL  Yes,  and  Til  purchase  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall, 
Aad  make  them  perfect  Indies !  you  admire  now  ? 
S*r.  No,  faith. 

l^ai.  But  when  you  see  the  effects  of  the 
mat  medicine, 
YoQ  wiU  believe  me  ? 
Skt.  Yes,  when  I  see  it,  I  will. 
Mam.  Why, 
Do  you  think,  I  iaUe  with  you?  I  assure  you, 
lie  that  haa  oooe  the  flower  of  the  sun, 
Tbc  perfect  ruby,  which  we  call  Eliur, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue, 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  k>ng  life^ 


Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory, 

To  whom  he  will.    In  eight  and  twenty  day% 
I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fourscoie  a  child. 

Sur,  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

Mam,  Nay,  I  mean, 
Restofo  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age;  make  him  get  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, 
Become  stout  Biarses,  and  beget  young  cupids. 

Sur.  The  decayed  vestab  of  Drary-Lane  would 
thank  you. 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 

Mum.  Tis  tlie  secret 
Of  Nature,  naturized  'gsinst  all  infections, 
Cures  all  diseases  ooming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  yearns  in  twelve ; 
And  of  wliat  age  soever,  in  a  month. 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
You're  still  incredulous  ? 

Sur.  Faith  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  williagiy  be  gullod.    Your  stone 
Cannot  transouite  me. 

Mam.  Surly, 
WiU  you  believe  antiquity?  Records? 
I'll  shew  you  a  book,  wheire  Moses,  and  his  sister, 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  art; 
Aye,  and  a  treatise  penned  by  Adam. 

Sur.  How ! 

Mam,  Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in  high 
Dutch. 

Sur.  Did  Adam,  write,  sir^  in  high  Dutch  f 

Afam,  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue.   Uow 
now? 

Enter  Face. 

Do  we  succeed ;  Isour  day  come  ?  and  holds  it? 

Face.  The  evening  will  set  rod  upon  you,  sir : 
You  have  colour  for  it,  crimson :  the  red  ferment 
Has  done  his  office ;  three  hours  hence,  prepare 

you 
To  see  projection. 

Mam,  My  Surly, 
Agffin,  I  say  to  thee,  aloud,  be  rich ; 
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This  day,  thou  shalt  hare  ingots ;  and,  to-mor- 
row, 
Give  lords  the  aflfrant.  Is  it,  my  Zephinis,  right  ? 
Blushes  the  bolt's-head  ? 

Face.  like  a  wench  with  child,  sir, 
That  were,  but  now,  discovered  to  her  master. 
Mam,  Excellent  witty,  Icings  !  My  only  care 
•     is, 
'^here  to  get  stuff  enough  now,  to  project  on. 
This  town  will  not  half  serve  me. 
•      Face,  No,  sir?  Buy 
The  covering  off  o'  churches. 
Mam,  That's  true. 
Face,  Yes, 
Let  them  stand  bare,  as  do  their  auditory ; 
Or  cap  them  new  with  shingles. 

Mam,  No,  good  thatch : 
Thatch  will  Ue  light  upon  the  rafters.  Lungs. 
Lungs,  I  will  manumit  thee  from  the  furnace ; 
I  will  restore  thee  thy  complexion,  Puffe, 
Lost  in  the  embers ;  and  repair  this  brain, 
Hurt  wi'  the  fume  o'  the  metals. 

Face,  I  have  blown,  sir. 
Hard  for  your  worship ;  these  bleared  eyes 
Have  waked,  to  read  your  several  colours,  sir ; 
Of  the  pale  citron,  the  green  lion,  the  croW| 
The  neacock's  tail,  the  plumed  swan. 

Matn,  And  lastly. 
Thou  hast  descryed  the  flower  i 
Face,  Yes,  sir. 
Mam,  Where's  master  ? 
Face,  At  his  prayers,  sir :  he. 
Good  man,  he's  doing  his  devotions, 
For  the  success. 

Mam,  Longs,  I  will  set  a  period 
To  ail  thy  labours :  thou  shut  be  the  master 
Of  my  seraglio. 
For  I  do  mean 

To  have  a  list  of  wives  and  concubines, 
£(^ual  with  Solomon,  who  had  the  stone 
Alike  with  me : 

Thou  art  sure  thou  saw'st  it,  blood  ' 
Face.  Both  blood  and  spirit,  sir. 
Mam.  I  will  have  all  my  beds  blown  up ;  not 
stuSed; 
Down  is  too  hard. 

(Is  it  arrived  at  ruby  ?)        Where  I  spy 
A  wealthy  citizen,  or  a  rich  lawyer. 
Have  a  sublimed  pure  wife,  unto  that  fellow 
I'll  send  a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  my  cuckold. 
Foes*  And  shall  I  oarry  it  ? 
Mam.  No,  I'll  have  no  bawds,' 
But  fathers  and  mothers.    They  will  do  it  best, 
Best  of  all  others.    And  my  flatterers 
Shall  be  the  pure,  and  gravest  of  divines. 
That  I  can  get  for  money.    My  meet  fools, 
^oquent  burgesses. 

We  will  be  brave,  Puffis,  now  we  have  the  medi- 
cine. 
M^  meat  shall  all  come  in,  in  Indian  shells. 
Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  saphirs,  hyadnths,  and  rubies. 


My  foot-boy  shall  eat  pheasants,    calrered  sal- 
mons. 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys:  I  myself*  mriH  have 
The  beards  of  barbels  served  instead  af  sallads ; 
Oiled  mushrooms. 

Dressed  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce  ; 
For  which,  I'll  say  onto  my  cook,  there's  gold. 
Go  forth,  and  be  a  knight. 

Face,  Sir,  I'll  go  look 
A  little,  how  it  heightens*  [JSxi/. 

Mam,  Do.    My  shirts 
ril  have  of  tafiata-sarsnet,  soft  and  light 
As  cob-webs ;  and  for  all  my  other  raiment. 
It  shall  be  such  as  might  provoke  the  Persian, 
Were  he  to  teach  the  world  riot  anew. 
My  gloves  of  fishes  and  birds-skin^  perfumed 

With  gums  of  paradise  and  eastern  air * 

Sur.  And  do  you  think  to  have  the  stone  with 

this? 
Mam,  No,  I  do  think  to  have  all  this  with  the 

stone. 
Sur.  Why,  I  have  heard,  he  must  be  homo 
frug'h 
A  pious,  holy,  and  religious  man. 
One  free  from  mortal  sin,  a  very  virgin. 

Mam,  That  makes  it,  sir ;  he  is  so.    Bat  I  buy 
it. 
My  venture  brings  it  me.    He,  honest  wretch^ 
A  notable,  superstitious,  good  soul, 
Has  worn  his  knees  bare,  and  his  slippers  bald. 
With  prayer  and  fasting  for  it ;  and,  sir,  let  him 
Do  it  alone,  for  me,  still.    Here  he  comes. 
Not  a  propbane  word,  afore  him  !  'tis  poison. 

Enter  Subtle. 

Good-morrow,  father.       * 

Sub,  Gentle  son,  good-morrow  !  ' 

And  to  your  friend  there.    What  is  he  is  with 
you? 

Mam,  An  heretic  that  I  did  bring  along. 
In  hope,  sir,  to  convert  him. 

Sub,  Son,  I  doubt 
You  are  covetous,  that  thus  you  meet  your  time 
I'  the  just  point :  prevent  your  day,  at  morning ! 
This  argues  something,  worthy  of  a  fear 
Of  importune,  and  carnal  appetite ; 
Take  need,  you  do  not  cause  the  blessing  leave 

you. 
With  your  ungovemed  haste.    I  should  be  sorry 
To  see  my  labours,  now  e'en  at  perfection, 
Got  by  long  watching,  and  large  patience 
Not  prosper,  where  uiy  love  and  zeal  hatli  placed 

them. 
Which,  in  all  my  ends. 
Have  looked  no  way,  but  onto  public  good, 
To  pious  uses,  and  dear  charity, 
Now  grown  a  prodigy  witli  men.     Wherein 
If  yon,  my  son,  should  now  prevaricate. 
And  to  your  own  particular  lusts  employ 
So  great  and  catholic  a  bliss,  be  sure, 
A  curse  will  follow,  yea,  and  overtake 
Your  siibtlp,  and  iqost  secret  ways. 
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Hm  IkaaWf  nr. 

Too  ibaU  not  need  to  fear  me.    I  but  come, 
To  hmno  to  confute-  this  gentleman. 

Sar.  Who  is, 
bdet/d,  uTy  •oRiewhat  costive  of  belief 
Towd  jour  itone ;  would  not  be  gulled. 

M  Well,  son. 
All,  diat  I  can  ooonnce  him  in,  is  this: 
The  work  is  done  ;  bm^t  Sol  is  in  his  robe. 
^t  hnrt  a  medicine  of  the  triple  soul; 
Tbub  be  to  Heaven, 
And  make  ns  wortfaT  of  it !  Ukn  Spigel  I 

Face,[Witkin,l  Anon,  sir. 

Sak  Look  well  to  the  roister, 
Ajid  let  joor  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees, 
TotbeAhidels. 
AttI  briiK  me  the  complexion  of  glass  B. 

Face.  I  will,  sr. 

Sar.  What  a  brave  language  here  is  !   next  to 
canting! 

Sak  I  hare  another  work,  you 
TW  three  days  since  passed 
wteel, 


never  saw,  son, 
the  philosopher's 


la  dK  lent  heat  of  Athanor ;  and  is  become 
SsidnrofNatare. 

Ifai.  But  'tis  for  me  ? 
>A.  What  need  you? 
Voo  htie  enoogh,  in  that  is  perfect. 

Mau  Oh,  Imt 

Suk.  Why,  thb  is  covetous ! 

MoL  No,  I  assure  you. 
I  dial]  empby  it  all  in  pious  uses, 
Tooodbg  of  colle^  and  grammar  schools^ 
^iarnio^  yooog  nrgjins,  building  hospital^ 
And  now  and  then  a  church. 
Quvwv?  What  colour  says  it? 

Enter  Face. 

Ftee,  The  pound  black,  sir. 
Ifaa.  That's  your  crow's  head  ? 
&ir.  Yaor  cocks-comb's  is^t  not  ? 
Stk  No^  *ds  not  perfect,  would  it  were  the 
onm, 
Tl^  vod  wants  something. 

Sv.  Oh,  I  looked  for  this. 
"Hk  Ws  a  pitching. 

&i.  Are  you  sure  you  loosed  them 
u  their  Qwoaeaf/nif? 

F*a.  Yet,  sir,  and  then  married  them 
Aad|nt  diem  in  a  bolt's  head,  nipped  to  diges- 

boo, 
AccoH^  as  yon  bade  me,  when  I  set 
p>  liquor  of  Mars  to  circulation, 
htbe  same  heat 
^  The  process  then  was  right  ? 
fou.  Yes,  hy  the  token,  sir,  the  retort  brake, 
-Ud  what  was  saved  was  put  into  the  pellicaney 
'\^fieiied  with  Hermes'  seal. 
«*.  I  dank  'twas  so. 

fi*'**^  *«»e  a  new  amaigama, 
,  «'.  Oh,  diis  ferret 
o'aikasai9pole<atl 


Sub.  But  I  care  not. 
Let  him  e'en  die ;  we  have  enough  beside, 
In  embrion.    H  has  his  whit-  shirt  on  ^ 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 
He's  ripe  for  inceraiion :  he  stands  warm 
In  his  ash  fire.    I  would  not,  you  should  let 
Any  die  now,  if  I  might  counse^  sir, 
For  luck's  sake  to  the  rest    It  is  not  good. 

Mam.  lie  says  right 

Face.  Nay,  I  know  it,  sir. 

Sur.  Ay,  are  you  bolted  ? 
I  have  seen  the  ill  fortune.    What  is  some  three 

ounces 
Of  fresh  materials  ? 

Mam.  Is't  no  more  ? 

Face.  No  more,  sir, 
Of  gold,  famalgamey  with  some  nx  of  mercury. 

Mam.  Away,  here's  money.    What  will  serve? 

Face,  Ask  him,  sir. 

Mam.  How  much  ? 

Sub.  Give  him  nine  pounds:  you  may  give 
him  ten. 

iSiir.  Yes.    Twenty,  and  be  cozened;  do. 

Mam.  There  'tis. 

Sub^  This  needs  not  But  that  you  will  have  it  so, 
To  see  conclusions  of  all. 
Go  your  ways. 
Have  you  set  the  oil  of  Luna  in  Kemia  ? 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  the  philosopher's  vinegptf  ? 

Face.  Ay.  [ExiL 

Sur.  We  shall  have  a  sallad. 

Mam.  Whea  do  you  make  proiection  ? 

Sub.  Son,  be  not  hasty.    I  exalt  our  medicine. 
By  hanging  him  in  bahieo  vaporosa, 
And  mving  him  solution,  then  congeal  him. 
And  uien  dissolve  him,  then  ag^in  congeal  him ; 
For  look,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work. 
So  many  times  I  add  unto  his  virtue. 
Get  you  your  stuff  here  against  afternoon, 
Your  bcass,  your  pewter,  and  your  andirons.  . 

Mam.  Not  those  of  iron  ? 

Sub,  Yes,  you  may  bring  them  too. 
We'll  change  all  metals. 

Sur.  I  believe  you  in  that. 

Mam,  Then  I  may  send  my  spits? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  your  racks.  • 

Sur.  And  dripping-pans,  and  pot-hangers,  and 
hooks, 
Shall  he  not? 

Sub.  If  he  please. 

Sur.  To  be  an  ass. 

Sub.  How,  sir ! 

Mam.  This  gentleman  you  must  bear  withal. 
I  told  you,  he  had  no  faith. 

Sur.  And  little  hope,  sir ; 
But  much  less  charity,  should  I  gull  myself. 

Sub.  Wh^,  w^iat  have  you  observed,  sir,  in  our  art, 
Seems  so  impossible  ? 

Sur.  But  your  whole  work,  no  more. 
That  you  should  hatch  gold  in  a  furnace,  sir, 
As  they  do  eggs  in  Egypt ! 
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Sub.  Sir,  do  yoa 
Believe,  that  eggs  are  hatched  so  ? 

Sur.  If  I  should? 

Sub,  Why,  I  think  that  the  greater  miracle ; 
No  egg  but  difiers  from  a  chkieii  more 
Than  metals  in  themselves. 

Sur,  That  cannot  be. 
The  egg's  ordained  by  Nature  to  that  end. 
And  is  a  chicken  in  potentia. 

Sub.  The  same  we  say  of  lead,  and  other  me- 
tals, 
Which  would  be  gold,  if  they  had  time. 

Mam,  And  that 
Our  art  doth  further. 

Sub,  Ay,  for  'twere  absurd 
To  think,  that  nature  in  the  eaith  bred  gold 
Perfect  in  the  instant.    Something  went  before. 
There  must  be  remote  matter. 

Sur,  Ay,  what  is  that  ?  ' 

Enter  Doll. 

Sub.  Marry,  we  say 

God's  precious— What  do  yoo  mean  ?  Go  in, 

^ood  lady. 
JjBlt  me  mtreat  you.-^ Where's  this  varlet  ? 

EnUr  Face, 

Face,  Sir. 

Sub,  You  very  knave !  Do  you  use  me  thus  ? 

Face,  Wberem,  sir  ? 

Sub,  Go  in,  and  see,  you  traitor.    Go. 

[Exit  F4CE. 
Mam,  Who  is  it,  sir  ? 
Sub,  Nothini(,  sir.    Nothing. 
Mam,  What's  the  matter,  good  sir  ? 
I  have  not  seen  you  thus  distempered  ?  Who  is't  ? 
Suk  AU  arts  have  ftill  had,  sir,  their  adversa* 
ries; 
But  ours  the  most  ignorant.    What  now  ? 

[Face  returns. 
Face.  n!*was  not  my  fault,  ar ;  she  would  speak 

with  you. 
Sub,  Woiud  she,  sir  ?  Follow  me. 

[Exit  Subtle. 
Mam,  Stay,  Lungs. 
Face.  I  dare  not,  sir. 
Mam.  How  !  Pray  thee  stay. 
Face,  She's  mad,  sir,  and  sent  hither^— «* 
Mam,  Stay,  man,  what  is  she  ? 
Face.  A  lord's  uster,  sir. 
He*U  be  mad  too. 

Mam,  I  warrant  thee. 
Why  sent  hither? 

Face.  Sir,  to  be  cured. 

iSttr.  Why,  rascal  ? 

Face,  Lo  yoo.    Here,  sir.  [He  goes  out. 

Mam,  Tore  heaiven,  a  bradammntef  a  brave 

piece. 
Sur,  Heart,  this  is  a  bawdy-house !  I'll  be  burnt 

else. 
Mam,  Oh,  by  thb  light,  no^  do  not  wrong  him. 
He's 


Too  scrupulous  that  way.    It  is  his  vioe. 
No,  he's  a  rare  physician,  do  him  right ; 
An  excellent  Paraoelsiaa,  and  has  done 
Strange  cure  with  mineral  physic.    He  deals  all 
AVith  spirits,  he.    He  will  not  hear  a  word 
Of  Galen,  or  his  tedious  recipes. 

Enter  Face. 

How  now,  LoQgs  ? 

Face,  Softly,  sir,  speak  softly.    I  paeant 
To  have  told  your  worship  all.    This   must  not 
hear. 
Mam.  No,  he  will  not  be  gulled !  let  him  alone. 
Face.  You  are  very  right,  sir;  she   is  a  most 
rare  scholar, 
And  is  gone  mad  with  studying  Broughton's  woriiS. 
If  you  but  name  a  word  toudiiog  the  Hebrew, 
She  falls  into  her  fit,  and  will  discourse 
So  learnedly  of  geu^ogies, 
As  you  would  run  mad  too,  to  hear  her,  air. 
Mam,  How  might  one  do  to  have  conference 

with  her.  Lungs? 
Face,  Oh,  divers  have  run  mad  upon  the  con- 
ference. 
I  do  not  know,  sir :  I  am  sent  in  haste^ 
To  fetch  a  viol.  [Exit. 

Sur,  Be  not  gulled,  sir  Mammon. 
Mam,  Wherein?  Pmy  ye,  be  patient. 
Sur.  Yes,  as  you  are. 
And  trust  confederate  knave%  and  bawd%  and 
whores. 
Mam,  You  are  too  foul,  believe  it 

Enter  Faci:. 

Come  here,  Ulen,  one  word. 
Face,  I  dare  not,  in  good  faith. 
Mam,  Stay,  knave. 
Face,  He  is  extreme  angry,  that  you  saw  her, 

sir. 
Mam,  Drink  that.  [Gives  him  fficNiey.],What 

is  she,  when  she's  out  of  her  fit. 
Face,  Oh,  the  most  a&blest  creature,  sir,  so 


merry 


I 


So  pleasant!  she'll  mount  you  up,  like  quick- 
silver, 
Over  the  helm ;  and  circulate,  like  oil, 
A  very  vegetal ;  discourse  of  state. 
Of  mathematics,  bawdry,  any  thing—— 

Mam,  Is  she  no  ways  accessible  ?  No  means. 
No  trick  to  give  a  man  a  taste  of  her— ^wit- — -~ 
Or  so? 

Sub.  [Within.]  Vkn  I 

Face.  I'll  come  to  you  a^ain,  sir.  [Exit. 

Mam.  Surly,  I  did  not  think  one  of  your  breedr 
ing 
Would  traduce  personages  of  worth. 

Sur,  Sir  Epicure, 
Your  friend  to  use :  yet,  still  loth  to  be  gulled. 
I  do  not  like  your  philosophical  bawds. 
Their  stone  is  enough  to  pay  for, 
Without  this  bait 

Mam,  'Heart,  you  abuse  yourself. 
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I  imm  the  Mjr,  md  her  friends,  and  roeanty 
The  tripaal  of  this  disMter.    Her  brother 
OvtoUBeaU. 

^■r»  ilod  jet  TOQ  neter  saur  htf 
TtBnov? 

IHml  Oh,  yea!  boc  I  fofgoc :  I  hare,  believe 

Ow  ef  die  tTCiMcropse^t  nieiiioriefib  I  do  fhuA, 
OfaUnsknd. 

&rr.  Bliat  call  yoa  her  brother  ? 

JCMykNd 

He  will  not  fattre  fab  name  known,  now  I  think 

Smr.  A  reiT  treacherous  memory ! 

Umm.  or  my  faidi ! 

Smr.  Tuft,  if  you  ha'  it  not  about  you,  pass  it, 
TiO  we  acet  next. 

Mlii.  NaT,  by  this  hand,  'tis  true : 
He's  ooe  I  hooour,  and  my  noble  friend, 
Aad  I  respcrt  his  house. 

Sbt.  Heart !  can  it  be, 
Thaft  a  grave  sir,  a  rich,  that  has  no  need, 
A  vise  sir,  too,  at  otfier  times,  shoald  thus, 
With  his  own  oaths  and  arginnenta^  make  hard 


Togdl  himself! 

Emier  Face. 
xace.  Heie^s  one  from  capcais  Face,  sir, 

[To  StTRLY. 

yon  to  meet  him  in  Ae  Temple  Charch, 
half  boor  heaoe,  and  npon  earnest  bnsi- 


Sr,  if  yoa  phase  to  qoift  us  now,  and  come 

[He  wkitpers  MAMWOif. 
Apan  within  two  hours,  you  shall  have 
Mf  maiitrr  busy  examining  of  the  works ; 
And  I  will  steal  yoa  in  mito  the  party, 
IVatyoa  may  see  her  converse.    Sir,  shall  I  say 
Tmu  meet  the  captain's  worship ? 

Smr.  Sir,  I  will.  [£»'/  Face. 

Now,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bawdy-hoose ; 
ni  swear  it,  were  the  marshall  here  to  thank  me; 
Tke  naming  this  commander  doch  con6rm  it. 
Dua  Face :  why  'tis  the  most  authentic  dealer 
hi  these  onmmodities — The  wperincendant 
To  all  the  quainter  traffickers  in  town. 
Km  wit  I  prove,  by  a  third  person,  to  find 
The  mMeties  of  this  dark  hibjrinth ; 
Which,  if  I  do  discover,  dear  sir  Mammon, 
XaM  pere  your  poor  friend  leave,  thoi^  no 

plalosopher. 
To  iaagh;  for  you  that  are,  'tis  thongbt,  shall 


Enter  Face. 

Face.  Sir,  he  does  pray,  youll  not  forget. 
Sar.  I  will  not,  sir. 
&r  Epieare,  I  shsdl  leave  you.  [Exit. 

ifaia.  I  follow  you,  straight. 
Fmee,  But  do  so,  good  sir,  to  avoid  suspidon : 
gentleman  has  a  parlous  head. 


JIfAm.  But  vrilt  thou,  Ulen, 
Be  constant  to  thy  promise  ? 

Face.  As  my  life,  siV. 

Mam.  And  wilt  tfaoo  inannime  whitt  I  am,  and 
praise  me, 
And  say  I  am  a  noble  fellow? 

Face,  Oh,  what  else,  sir? 
And  that  you'll  make  her  royal,  with  the  stone^ 
An  empress,  and  yourself  king  of  Bantam. 

ilfam.  Wilt  thda  do  this  ? 

Face.  Vfin  I,  sir ! ' 

MoHh  Lungs,  my  Lungs ! 
I  love  thee. 

Face.  Send  yonr  stuff,  sir,  that  ray  master 
May  busy  himself  about  projection. 

Mam.  Thoo  hast  witclked  me,  rogne !  Takc^ 
go. 

Face,  Your  jack  and  all,  sir. 

Mam.  Thou  art  a  villain — ^I  will  send  my  jack. 
And  the  weights  too.  Slave,  I  could  bite  thine  ear ! 
Away ;  thoo  dost  not  care  for  me. 

Face.  Not  I,  sir. 

Mam.  Come,  I  was  bom  to  make  thee,  my 
good  weasel ; 
Set  thee  on  a  bench,  and  have  thee  twirl  a  cfamiiy 
With  the  best  lord's  vermin  of  them  all. 

Face.  Away,  sir. 

Mam,  A  comit,  nay,  a  count^-palattne— 

Face.  Good  sir,  go. 

Mam.  Shall  not  advance  thee  better ;  no^  nor 
faster,  [Esk  Mammon. 

Enter  Subtle  and  Dol. 

Sub.  Has  he  bit? 

Face.  And  swallowed  too,  my  Subtle. 
I  have  g^ven  him  line,  and  now  he  plays,  iTatth. 

Sub,  And  shall  we  twitch  him  I 

Face.  Through  both  the  gills. 
A  wench  is  a  rare  bait. 

Sub.  Dol,  my  lord  What'sbnm's  sister,  yoa 
must  now 
Bear  yourself  stately. 

Dol.  Oh,  let  me  alone, 
ril  not  forget  ray  race,  I  warrant  you. 
I'll  keep  my  distance,  laugh,  and  talk  aloud : 
Have  all  the  tricks  of  a  proud  scurvy  lady. 
And  be  as  rude  as  her  woman. 

Face.  Well  said,  8a«<»ainc, 

Sub.  But  will  he  send  his  andirons  ? 

Face.  His  jack  too*; 
And's  iron  shoeing-hom ;  I  have  spoken  to  htm. 

Well, 
I  must  not  lose  my  wary  gamester,  yonder. 

Sub.  Oh,  monsieur  Caution,  that  will  not  be 
gulled  ? 

Face.  Ay ;  if  I  can  strike  a  fine  hook  into  him, 
now ! 
The  Temple  Church,  there  I  have  cast  mine  angle. 
Well,  pray  for  me ;  IMl  about  it.      [One  knocks. 

Sub.  \Vhat,  more  gudgeons  ? 
Dol,  scout,  scout !  stay,  Face,  you  must  go  to  the 
door.  '         [Exit  Face. 
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Pray  Heaven  it  be  my  Anabaptist    Who  ia^t, 
Dol  ? 
DoL  I  know  him  not    He  looks  like  an  end 

of  gold  and  silver-man. 
Sub.  God's-so !  'tis  he ;  be  said  he  would  send — 
What  call  you  him } 
The  sanctified  elder,  that  should  deal 
For  Mammon's  jack  and  andirons— Let  him  in. 

Stay, 
And  help  me  off  with  my  eown — ^Away, 
Madam,  to  your  withdrawmg  chamber.    Now, 

[Exit  DoL. 
In  a  new  tune,  new  gesture,  but  old  language. 
This  fellow  is  sent  from  one  negodates  with  me 
About  the  stone  too ;  for  the  holy  brethren 
Of  Amsterdam,  the  exiled  saints,  that  hope 
To  raise  their  discipline  by  it    I  must  use  him 
In  some  strange  fashion  now,  to  make  him  ad- 
mire me. 

Enter  Face  and  Ananias. 

Where  is  my  drudge  ? 

JVice.  Sir. 

Sub.  Take  away  the  recipient. 
And  rectify  your  menstrue  from  the  phlegma. 
Then  pour  it  o'  the  sol,  in  the  cucurbite, 
And  let  them  macerate  together. 

Face,  Yes,  sir ; 
And  save  the  ground  ? 

Sub,  No;  terra  damnata 
Must  not  have  entrance  in  the  work. 

[Exit  Face. 
Who  are  you  ?  [2l>  Ananias. 

'     Ana,  A  faithful  brother,  if  it  please  you. 

Sub,  What's  that? 
Or  what  is  homogene,  or  heterogene  ? 

Ana,  I  understand  no  heathen  language,  truly. 

Sub.  Heathen,  you  knipperndohng !  Is  art  <a- 
crUf 
Or  chrysopiiid,  or  gpagyricay 
OlTthe  pamphysick  or  panarchick  knowledge, 
A  heathen  langua^  ? 

Ana.  Heathen  Greek,  I  take  it. 

Sub.  How !  Heathen  Greek  ? 

Ana.  All's  heathen  but  the  Hebrew. 

Enter  Face. 

Sub.  Sirrah,  my  varlet,  stand  you  forth,  and 
speak  to  lum 
like  a  pnilosopher :  answer  i'  the  language, 
Name  the  vexations,  and  the  martyrizations 
Of  metab  in  the  work. 

Face.  Sir,  putrefaction. 
Solution,  ablution,  sublimation, 
Cohobation,  calcination,  Deration,  and 
FixaUon. 

Ana,  Oh,  oh ! 

Sub.  This  is  heathen  Greek  to  you  still.  What  is 
Your  iapuM  philotophicus  f 

Face.  ^8  a  stone,  and  not 
A  stone ;  a  spirit,  a  soul,  and  a  body ; 
Which,  if  you  dissolve,  it  is  dissolved ; 


[ExU  Face. 


If  yon  coagulate,  it  is  coi^lated; 
If  you  make  it  to  fly,  it  flietfa. 

Sub.  Enough* 
This  is  heathen  Greek  to  you-*— 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Ana,  Please  you,  a  servant  of  the  exiled  bi 
thren. 

That  deal  with  widows'  and  with  orphans'  goods. 
And  make  a  just  account  unto  the  saints; 
A  deacon. 

Skib.  Oh,  you  are  sent  from  master  Wholsomc^ 
Your  teacher  ? 

Ana.  From  Tribulation  Wholsome, 
Our  very  zealous  pastor. 

Sub.  Good.  I  have 
Some  orphans'  goods  to  come  here. 

Ana,  Of  what  kind,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Pewter  and  brass,  andirons  and  kitdien- 
ware; 
Metals  that  we  must  use  our  medicine  on ; 
Wherein  the  brethren  may  have  a  penn'orth. 
For  ready  money. 
Ha'  you  brought  more  money. 
To  buy  more  coals  ? 

Ana.  No.  surely. 

Sub.  Noi  How  so? 

Ana.  The  brethren  bid  me  say  unto  you,  sir. 
Surely,  they  will  not  venture  any  more. 
Till  they  may  see  projection. 

Sub,  How  ! 

Ana.  You  have  had 
For  the  instruments,  as  bricks^  and  loam,  aod 

glasses, 
Already  thirty  pounds;  and  for  materials, 
They  say,  some  ninety  more  :  and  they 

heard  since. 
That  one  at  Heidelberg  made  it  of  an  egg, 
And  a  small  paper  of  pin-dust 

Sub.  What  s  your  name  ? 

Ana.  My  name  is  Ananias. 

Sub.  Out !  the  varlet 
That  cozened  the  apostles  !  Hence,  away  ! 
Flee,  mischief !  Had  your  holy  consistory 
No  name  to  send  roe  of  another  sound 
Than  wicked  Ananias  f  Send  you  your  elders 
Hither,  to  make  atonement  for  you,  quickly. 
And  give  me  satisfaction ;  or  out  goes 
The  fire,  and  down  thealembicks,  and  the  furnace^ 
If  they  stay  threescore  minutes.    The  acqutity, 
Terrcity,  and  sulphureity, 
Shall  run  together  again,  and  all  be  annulled. 
Thou  wicked  Ananias !  [Exit  Akavias, 

This  will  fetch  them. 

And  make  them  haste  towards  their  gulling  more. 
A  man  must  deal  like  a  rough  nurse,  and  fright 
Those,  that  are  froward,  to  an  appetite. 

Enter  Face  and  Drugger. 

Face.  He's  busy  with  his  spirits;   but  well 

upon  him. 
Sub,  How  now?  What  mates^  what  baiards 

have  we  here  ? 

S 
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J|»  f  eoid  jott  he  would  be  furious.    Sir, 
Bmkna^  je  aoodier  piece  of  gold  to  look 


(We  anst  appesae  him.     Give  it  me.)  and  prajs 

joq. 
Too  voold  deviie — ^What  b  it.  Nab  ? 

Dng.  A 1^  «r. 

Ace.  Aj,  a  good  lucky  one ;  a  thriving  sign, 
doctor. 

Suh.  I  WIS  defising  novr. 

ftfce.  ^Sl^t,  do  not  say  so ; 
He  vili  repent  be  gare  you  any  more. 

^A$ide  to  Subtle. 
Wkac  9ij  you  to  his  constellation,  doctor  ? 
neBibnoe? 

Skk  So,  that  way  is  stale  and  common. 
A  towosman  bom  in  Taurus,  gives  the  bull. 
Or  tbe  boll's  head;  in  Aries,  the  ram ; 
A  ysw  ilenoe.    Cootie  hither,  Abel. 
X(^  I  will  have  his  nanoe 
FarsHd  in  some  mystic  character,  whose  radiiy 
^ynkne  die  senses  of  the  passers  by, 
^•3\l  bj  a  rirtoal  influence,  breed  affections, 
Tkt  nay  result  upon  the  party  owns  it : 

Dn^.  I  doo't  understand  it. 

fsce.  Nab ! 

^  He  shall  have  a  bell,  that's  Abel. 

Drug.  And  so  it  is. 

Suk  And  by  it  standing  one  whose  name  b 
Dee, 
lo  1  rai;  gown ;  there's  D,  and  m^  that's  Drug ; 
Aid  ri^  aaenst  him  a  dog  snarling  er : 
IWf  Druggy,  Abel  Drugger. 

Dn^.  M  V  name ! 

Stk  Thtrs  his  sign. 
Aad  bere*s  now  mystery  and  hieroglyphic ! 

fict,  Abel^  tboo  nrt  made. 

Drvg.  I  do  thank  his  worship. 

face.  Six  o^  thy  legs  more  will  not  do  it,  Nab. 
^JHai'stpM  there.  Nab? 

Drug,  A  pipe  of  tobacco. 

iWc  A  pipe  of  tobacco !  Give  it  me. 
&  has  broQgJit  yoa  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  doctor. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir — Captain  Face,  captain  Face, 
^OQT  worship ! 

foce.  What  dost  say.  Nab  ? 

Drug,  I  have    another    thing  I  would  im- 
put 

net,  Oot  with  it.  Nab. 

Drug.  Sir,  there  is  lodged  hard  by  me, 
A  ndi  jwta^  widow 

foce.  Good ;  a  bona  roba  f 

Dru^.  But  nineteen  at  the  most 

f^ct.  Very  good,  Abel. 

^^.  MaRy,«he'8  not  in  fashion  yet ;  she  wears 
^  W;  bat  it  stands  acop. 

^•ot  No  matter,  Abel. 

^^.  And  I  <k)  now  and  then  give  her  a/ttcti^— 

^•o.  What !  dost  deal.  Nab  ? 

^  I  did  UU  voo«  captain. 


Drug.  And  physic  too^  sometimes,  sir;  for 
which  she  trusts  me 
With  all  her  mind.  She's  come  up  here  of  pur* 

pose 
To  learn  the  fashion. 

Face,  Good ;  on,  Nab. 

Drug,  And  she  does  strangely  long  to  know 
lier  fortune. 

Face.  God'sUd,  Nab,  send  her  to  the  doctor 
hither. 

Drug,  Yes,  I  have  spoken  to  her  of  his  wor- 
ship already : 
But  she's  afraid  it  will  be  blown  abroad, 
And  hurt  her  marriage. 

Face.  Hurt  it !  Tis  the  way 
To  heal  it,  if  'twere  hurt ;  to  make  it  more 
Followed  and  sought.    Nab,  thou  shalt  tell  her 

this: 
She'll  be  more  known,  more  talked  of;  and  your 

widows 
Are  neW  of  any  price  till  they  be  famous; 
Their  honour  is  the  multitude  of  suitors. 
Send  her,  it  may  be  thy  good  fortune.    What, 
Thou  dost  not  know  ? 

Drug.  No,  sir,  she'll  never  marry 
Under  a  knight    Ilcr  brother  has  made  a  vow. 

Face,  What,  and  dost  thou  despair,  my  little 
Nab, 
Knowinj^  what  the  doctor  has  set  down  for  thee. 
And  seeing  so  many  of  the  city  dubbed  ? 
One  glass  o'  thy  water,  with  a  madam,  I  know 
Will  have  it  done.  Nab.    Wlrnt's  her  brotlicr  ? 
A  knight  ? 

Drug.  No,  sir,  a  gentleman,  newly  warm  in 
his  land,  sir. 
Scarce  cold  in  his  one-and-twenty,  that  does 

govern 
His  sister  here,  and  is  a  man  lumsclf 
Of  some  three  thousand  a  year,  and  is  come  up 
To  learn  to  quarrel,  and  to  live  by  bis  wits, 
And  go  down  again,  and  die  i'  the  country. 
When  he  can't  live  any  longer  here. 

Face.  How!  to  quarrel? 

Drug,  Yes,  sir,  to  carry  quarrels, 
As  gallants  do ;  to  manage  them  fay  line. 

Fade.  'Slid,  Nab,  the  doctor  is  the  only  man 
In  Chrislendom  for  himl 

Drug.  Is  he  ? 

Face,  He  has  made  a  table. 
With  mathematical  demoostrationsy 
Touching  the  art  of  quarrels. 

Dm^.  HaShe? 

Face,  He  will  give  him 
An  institmient  to  quarrel  fay. 

Drug,  Will  he? 

Face,  Go,  bring  them  both, 
Him  and  his  sister.    And  for  thee,  with  her 
The  'dootot  haply  may  .persuade.    Go  to. 
Sha't  give  his  worship  a  new  damask  suit 
Upon  the  pvemises. 

iSti6.  Oh,  good  captain 

Face.  lie  shall : 

F 
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He  is  the  honestest  fellow,  doctor Stay  not; 

No  offers ;  bring  the  dainask  and  the  parties. 

Drug.  I'll  trv  my  pOfwer,  sir. 

Face.  And  thy  will,  too.  Nab. 

Sub.  *T\5  good  tobacco,  this.  What  is't  a 
pound? 

Drug,  ril  sell  your  worship  a  hogshead  of  it. 

Face.  He*ll  send  you  a  hogshead,  doctor. 

SAbel  runs  out,  and  Face  hings  him  hack, 
.  Oh,  no! 
Face.  He  will  do't : 

It  is  the  goodest  soul ^Abel,  about  it 

Thou  shalt  know  more  anon.     Away,  begone^ 

Drug.  I'll  give  him  a  pound. I'll  give  him 

two  poundi  [Exit. 


Face.  A  miserable  rogue,  and  lives  with  cheese, 
And  has  the  worms.    That  was  the  cause,  in- 
deed, 
Why  he  came  now.    He  dealt  with  me  in  pri« 

vatc. 
To  get  a  medicine  for  them. 

Sub.  And  shall,  sir.    lliis  works. 

Face.  A  wife,  a  wife  for  one  of  us^  my  dear 
Subtle : 
We*ll  e'en  draw  lots, 
But  Dol  must  have  no  breath  on't 

Sub.  Mum. 
Away  you  to  your  Surly^  yonder ;  catch  him. 

Face.  Pray  Heaven,  I  have  not  staid  too  lon^. 

Sub.  I  fear  it^  [Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Tribulation  and  Ananias. 

Trib.  These  chastisements  are  common  to  the 
saints; 
And  such  rebukes  we  of  the  separation 
Must  bear  with  willing  shoulders,  as  the  trials 
Sent  fortli  to  tempt  our  frailties. 

Ana.  In  pure  zeal, 
I  do  not  like  the  man.    He  is  a  Heathen, 
And  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan,  truly. 

Trib.  I  think  him  a  prophane  person,  indeed. 

Aria.  Let  us  call  on  him,  then. 

Tribi  The  motion's  ^ood. 
And  of  the  spirit ;  I  will  knock  first    Peace  be 
withiui 

Etiter  Subtle. 

Sub.  Oh,  areyou4c»me?  Twas  time.    Your 
three  score  minutes 
Were  at  the  last  thread,  you  8ee<    Wicked  A- 

nanias ! 
Art  thou  returned  i  Nay,  then^  it  goes  down  yet 

jfVi6.  Sir,  be  appeased ;  he  is  come  to  humble 
Himself  in  spirit,  and  ask  your  patience, 
If  too  much  zeal  hath  carried  lum  aside 
From  the  due  path. 

Sub.  Why,  this  doth  qualify^ 

lYib.  The  brethren  had  no  purpose,  terily« 
To  ffive  you  the  least  grievance ;  but  are  ready 
To  lend  their  willing  hands  to  any  project 
llie  spirit  and  you  direct 

Sub.  This  qualifies  more. 

Trib.  And  for  the  orphans'  goods,  let  them  be 
valued, 
Or  what  is  needful  else  to  the  holy  work^     ^ 
It  shall  be  numbered.    Here,  by  me,  the  saints 
Throw  down  tlieir  purse  before  you. 

Sub.  This  qualifies  most ! 
Why,  thus  it  should  be ;  now  ycu  understand. 
Have  I  diwovered  so  unto  you  of  our  stone, 
And  of  the  good  that  it  shall  bring  your  cause  ? 
Nature's  miracle. 
The  divine  secret  that  doth  fly  in  clouds 


From  ^ast  to  west ;  and  whose  tradition 
Is  not  from  men,  but  spirits. 

Ana.  I  hate  traditions : 
I  do  not  trust  them — ^, 

Trib.  Peace. 

Ana.  They  are  popish,  all. 
I  will  not  peace.    I  will  not 

Trib.  Ajianias ! 

Ana.  Please  die  profane,  to  grieve  the  godly. 
I  may  not. 

Sub.  Well,  Ananias,  thou  shalt  overcome. 

Trib.  It  is  an  ignorant  zeal,  that  haunts  him,  sir: 
But,  truly,  else,  a  very  faithiiU  brother. 

Sub.  Has  he  a  competent  sum  there  i'  the  bag, 
To  buy  the  goods  wittiin  ?  I  am  made  euardian, 
And  must  for  charity  and  conscience  su^e. 
Now  see  the  most  be  made  for  my  poor  orphans : 
Though  I  desire  the  brethren  too,  good  gainers. 
There  they  are  within.    When  you  have  viewed 

and  bought  them. 
And  ta  en  the  inventory  of  what  they  are. 
They  are  ready  for  projection  ;  there's  no  more 
To  do ;  cast  on  the  medicine,  so  much  silver 
As  there  is  tin  there,  so  much  gold  as  brasd^ 
I'll  give't  you  in  by  weight 

Trib.  But  how  long  time^ 
Sii^  must  the  saints  eipect  yet  f 

Sub.  Let  me  see — 
How's  the  moon  now?   Eight,  nine,  ten  days 

hence. 
He  will  be  silver  potate ;  then,  three  days 
Before  he  citronise :  some  fifteen  days 
Tlie  majisterium  will  be  perfected. 

Ana.  About  tlie  second  day  of  the  third  week 
In  the  ninth  montli? 

Sub.  Yes. 

IVib.  What  will  the  orphans' goods  arise  to, 
think  you  ? 

Sub,  Some  hundred  marks :  as  much  as  filled 
three  cars 
Unladen  now ;  you'll  make  six  millions  of  them. 
But  I  must  ha'  more  ooab  laid  in. 

Trib.  How? 

Sub.  Another  load, 
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Atti  tbeo  we  have  iiuished.    If  the  holy  purse 
Shadd,  with  this  draught,  fall  low,  and  that  the 

aaiots 
Bo  need  a  present  sum,  I  have  a  trick 
To  melt  the  pewter  you  shall  huy  now,  instantly, 
-And,  with  a  tinctare,  make  you  as  good  Dutch 

dollars 
^  any  are  in  Holland. 

Tnb.  Can  you  so  ? 

Sub.  Ay,  and  shtUl  'bide  the  third  examination. 

*4jia.  It  will  be  joyful  tidings  to  the  brethren. 

Sub,  But  you  must  carry  it  secret. 

Trib.  Ave ;  but  stay : 
Hiis  act  of  coining,  is  it  lawful  ? 

Ana.  Lawful ! 
We  know  no  ma^strate;  or  if  we  did, 
This  is  foreign  coin. 

M,  It  is  no  pojkaing,  sir; 
It  is  but  casting, 

THft.  Ha  !  you  distinguish  well : 
Casting  of  money  may  be  lawful. 

Am4l  Tis,  air. 

3Hfc.  Truly,  I  take  it  so. 

Sub.  There  is  no  scruple, 
Sir,  to  be  made  of  it :  believe  Ananias ; 
Ibis  case  of  conscience  he  is  studied  in. 

TrA.  ni  make  a  question  of  it  to  die  breth- 
ren. 

[KTiock  without. 
M.  Hiere  is  some  to  speak  with  me.    Go  in, 
I  pray  you. 
And  view  the  parcels.    That  is  the  inventory, 
ni  come  to  you  straight.    [Rreunt  Tribula- 
Tiow  and  Ananias.]  Who  is  it?  Face? 
Appear. 

Enter  Face. 
Hoar  now?  Good  prize? 

-Face.  Good  pox !  Yond'  costive  cheater 
Kever  came  on. 

Sub.  How,  then  ? 

&e.  I  have  walked  the  round 
Till  now,  and  no  such  tiling. 

^.  And  have  you  quit  him  ? 

Ace.  Quit  him!  an*  hell  would  quit  him  too, 

^^t!  would  you  have  me  stalk  like  a  mill-jade 
^l^Jy  for  one*  that  will  not  yield  us  grains  ? 
I  know  him  of  old. 

^'  Oh,  but  to  have  gulled  him, 
™l  been  a  mastery. 

foce.  Let  bim  go,  black  boy  ! 
^  tum  thee,  that  some  fresh  news  may  possess 

thee. 
A  ooUe  count,  a  don  of  Spain, 
^J^misfaed  with  pistolets  and  pieces  of  eight, 
^iU  straight  be  here,  my  rogue,  to  have  thy 

ritat  is  the  colour)  and  to  make  his  battery 
%»  our  Dol,  our  castle,  our  Cinque-port, 
^rDovep-picr,  our  what  thou  wilt. 
nlKreisthedoxv? 


Sub.  I  wilt  send  her  to  thee ; 
And  but  dbpatcli  my  brace  of  little  John  Ley- 
dens, 
And  come  again  myself. 

Face.  Are  they  within,'  then  ? 

Sub.  Numbering  the  sum. 

Ftice.  How  much  ? 

Sub,  A  hundred  marks,  boy.  [Exit. 

Face.  Why,  this  is  a  lucky  day-!  Ten  poun43 
of  Mammon ; 
Three  of  my  clerk  ;  a  portague  of  my  grocer ; 
This  of  the  brethren ;  oeside  reversions, 
And  estates  to  come  i'  the  widow,  and  my  count. 
My  share  to-day  will  not  be  bought  for  forty — 

Enter  Dol. 

DoL  What? 

Face.  Pounds,  dainty  Dorothy— Art  thou  so 
near? 

Dol.  Yes — say,  lord  general,  how   fares  our 
camp? 

Ftice.  This  dear  hour 
A  dainty  Dpn  js  taken  with  ipy  Dol  ^ 
And  thpu  may-st  make  his  ransom  what  thou 

wilt^ 
My  Dousabel. 

VqL  What  is  he,  general  ? 

Face.  An  Adalontado, 
A  Grandee,  girl.  Was  not  my  Dapper  here  yet? 

Dol,  No. 

Face.  Nor  my  Drogger  ? 

DoL  Neither. 

Face.  A  pox  on  them  1 
They  are  so  long  a  furnishing ! 

Enter  Subtle. 

How  now  ?  Ha'  you  done  ? 

Sub.  Done  !  They  are  gone.    The  sum 
Is  here  in  bank,  my  Face.    I  would  we  knew 
Another  champion  now  would  buy  them  out- 
right 

Face.  'Slid,  Nab  shall  do  it  against  he  have 
the  widoYi^, 
To  furnish  household. 

Sub.  Excellent  well  thought  on. 
Pray  heaven  he  come ! 

Face.  I  pray  he  keep  away, 
Till  our  new  bu«ness  be  overpast. 

Sub.  But,  Face, 
How  cam'st  thou  by  this  secret  Don  ? 

Face.  A  spirit 
Brought  me  the  intelligence  in  a  paper  here. 
As  I  was  CQnjqring  yonder  in  my  circle 
Far  Surly,    I  ha'  my  flies  abroad.    Your  bath    . 
Is  famous.  Subtle,  by  my  means.    Sweet  Dol, 
ypu  must  go  tune  your  inrginal :  no  losing 
C  the  least  time.    And  do  you  hear  ?  His  great 
V^ugoship  has  not  a  jot  ot  language : 
So  much  the  easier  to  be  cozened,  my  Dolly; 
He  will  come  here  in  a  hired  coach,  obscure. 
And  our  own  coachman,  whpio  I  have  sent  to 
guide; 
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No  creature  else.    Who's  that  ?      [One  knock*. 

Sub.  It  IS  not  he  ! 

Face,  Oh,  do,  not  jet,  this  hour. 

Sub.  Who  is't  ? 

DoL  Dapper, 
Your  clerk. 

Face.  God's  will !  then,  queen  of  fairy. 
On  with  your  tire ;  and,  doctor,  with  your  robes. 
Let  us  dispatch  him,  for  God's  sake. 

iS«6.  Twill  be  long. 

Face.  I  warrant  you :  take  but  the  cues  I  give 

It  shall  be  brief  enough.    'Slight,  here  are  more  ! 
Abel,  and,  I  think,  the  angry  Doy,  the  heir. 
That  fain  would  quarrel. 

Sub.  And  the  widow  ? 

Face,  No; 
Not  that  \  see.    Away. 

[Exeunt  Subtle  and  Dol. 
O,  sirs,  you  are  welcome  ! 

Enter  Dapper,  Drugoer,  and  Kastbil. 

The  doctor  is  within,  moving  for  you. 
I  have  had  the  most  ado  to  win  him  to  it. 
lie  swears  you'll  be  the  darling  of  the  dice. 

Dap.  Shall  see  her  grace  ? 

Face.  See  her,  and  kiss  her  too— What,  ho- 
nest Nnb! 
Ilast  brought  the  damask  ? 

Drug.  No,  sir,  here's  tobacco. 

Face,  lis  well  done,  Nab.    Thou'lt  bring  the 
damask,  too  ? 

Drug.  Yes.    Here's  the  gentleman,  obtain ; 
master  Kastril, 
I  have  brought  to  see  the  doctor. 

Face.  Where's  the  widow  ?  [Whispers. 

Drug.  Sir,  as  he  likes^  his  sister  (he  says) 
shall  come. 

Face.  Oh,  is  it  so  ? 

Drug.  I'll  introduce  him.      Master  Kastril^ 
captain  Face. 

Face.  Good  time.    It  your  name  Kastril,  sir? 

Ktu.  Aye,  and  the  be^it  of  the  Kastrils;  I'd 
be  sorry  else, 
By  fifteen  hundred  a-year.  Where  is  the  doctor  r 
My  mad  tobacco  boy,  here,  tells  me  of  one 
Tlint  can  do  things.    lias  he  any  skill  ? 

Face.  Wherein,  sir  ? 

Kas.  To  carry  a  business,  manage  a  quarrel 
fairly. 
Upon  fit  terms. 

Face.  It  seems,  sir,  you  are  but  young 
About  the  town,  that  can  make  tKat  a  question. 

Kas.  Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard  some 
speech 
Of  the  angry  boys,  and  seen,  them  take  tobacooy 
And  in  his  shop ;  and  I  can  take  it  too : 
And  I  would  fain  be  one  of  them,  and  go  down 
An<l  practise  in  the  country. 

Face..  Sir,  for  the  duclfo. 
The  doctor,  I  assure  you,  shall  inform  you. 
To  the  least  shadow  of  a  hair ;  and,  then,  rules 


To  give  and  li^  thfc  lie  by. 

has.  How !  to  take  it? 

Face.  Yes,  in  oblique,  he'll  shew  jrctn,  or  in 
circle, 
But  never  in  diameter.    I'll  tell  you  his  method: 
First,  he  will  enter  you  at  some  ordinary. 

Kas.  No,  I'll  come  not  there.    You  9I1QU  par- 
don me. 

Face.  For  why,  sir  ? 

Kas,  There's  geming  there,  and  tricks. 

Face.  Why,  would  you  be 
A  gallant,  and  not  game  ? 

Kas.  Aye,  'twill  spend  a  man. 

Face,  Spend  you !  it  will  repair  you^  when  yoa 
are  spent 
How  do  they  live  by  their  wits  there^  that  have 

vented 
Six  times  your  fortune  ? 

Kas.  what,  three  thousand  a  year  ? 

Face.  Aye,  forty  thousand. 
Here's  a  young  gentleman 
Is  bom  to  nothing,  forty  marks  a  year. 
Which  I  count  nothing.    He  is  to  be  initiated^ 
And  have  a  fly  o'  the  doctor.    He  will  win  you. 
By  irresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight. 
Enough  to  boy  a  baroov. 

Kas.  Do  vou  not  gyU  one  ? 

Face.  'Ods  my  life  !  do  you  think  it  f 
Why,  Nab  here  knows  it 
And  then  for  making  matches  for  ridi  widows, 
Young  gentlewomen,  heirs,  the  fortonatest  man  f 
He's  sent  to,  far  and  near,  all  over  England, 
To  have  his  counsel,  and  to  know  tlieir  fortunes. 

Kas.  Adiooks  I  my  sister  shall  see  him* 

Face.  I'll  tell  you,  sir. 
What  he  did  tell  me  of  Nab. 
It's  a  strange  thing ; 
(By  the  way,  you  must  eat  no  cheese.  Nab ;   it 

breeds  melancholy. 
And  that  same  melancholy  breeds  worms)  but 

pass  it; 
He  told  me,  honest  Nab,  he  was  ne'er  at  tavern 
But  once  in*s  life  ! 

Drug.  Troth,  and  no  more  I  was  not— 

Face,  And  then  he  was  so  sick 

Drug.  Could  he  tell  vou  that  too  ? 

Face.  How  should  I  know  it  ? 

Drug.  In  troth,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story : 
W^e  had  been  a  shootii^ 
And  had  a  piece  of  fat  ram  mutton  to  supper, 
That  lay  so  heavy  o'  my  stomach 

Face.  And  he  has  no  head 
To  bear  any  witie :   for  what  with  the  noise  of 

the  fidlors, 
And  care  of  his  shop ;  for  be  dares  keep  no  ser> 
vant 

Drug.  My  head  did  so  ache 

Face.  As  he  was  fain  to  be  brought  home. 
The  doctor  told  me.'   And  then  a  good  old  wo- 
man  

Drug.  (Yes,  faith,  she  dwells  in  Sea  ooaUanc) 
did  cure  mc 
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Wifi nddeiiK  and  pelfitoiy  o' the  wall ; 

CMtactatwo-Dcnoei    1  mid  another  sickneflfl^ 

H'vTOie  dan  that 

fwa.  Aye^tfaat  waa  the  grief 
TIm  took'tt  for  beiiig  'aemed  at  eig;bteeo  penoe^ 
For  the  irater-noik. 

Dng.  la  troth,  and  it  wms  like 
To  bsve  cost  me  afanost  mj  life. 

Jicc  TI17  hair  went  o£ 

IVm^.  Yes; 
Twit  done  fi^  spite. 

Fact,  Naj,  so  sajp  die  doctor. 

Im,  Vnj  diet,  tobacco  boy,  go  fetch  my  siu- 

in  ae  this  learned  boy  before  I  go; 
i«i»]laUihe. 

X4KC.  SiTi  be  is  busy  now ; 
Bu  if  JOB  hme  a  sister  to  fetch  hither, 
Ma^  joor  own   pains  may  command  her 


iad  he  hf  dat  time  will  b^  free. 

tm,  lea 

Fitt,  Dnimr,  9he*s  thine — the  damask. 

lEseunt  Druggcb  and  Kastril 
SdKlemdl 

Haawresde  for  her.     [Asidcl    Come  on,  Mas- 
ter Dapper; 
1 M  see  how  I  turn  clients  here  away. 
Til  gife  jour  canse  dispatch.    Have  yon  per- 
formed 
Tbectrenooies  were  enjoined  yoo? 

Dtp,  Ye%  f/  the  vinegar, 
And  the  dean  shirt. 

IWe.  Tis  well ;  that  shirt  may  do  you 
More  vursfaip  than  you  think. 
^'ym  ntmded  for  her  grace's  servants? 

iV  Yes^  here  are  six-soore  Edward's  shil- 

OQBL 

fto-Good. 

IV  And  an  old  Hany's  sovereign, 

fvt  Verf  good. 

iV  -Aad  three  James's  shillings  and  an  £ti- 
abeth's  groat ; 
Jiat  twenty  oobles. 

ftot  oil,  you  are  too  just! 
IvwildjfiiB  had  the  other  noUe  in  Mary's. 

^'  I  hve  some  Philip  luid  Mary's. 

Fw.  Ajt,  diQse  same 
ArcbestofalL    Where  are  diey ?  Hark !  the 


Enter  Subtle. 

S^'  Is  her  pace'n  counn  come  ? 

^io&Ueiscotte. 

^  Aod  is  he  fastine  ? 

F^YfB.        ^ 

^-  Aod  hath  cried  hum  ? 

F*^'  Thriee,  you  moat  answer, 

♦w.  And  as  oft,  buz  ? 
Fkt.  If  wm  have,  say. 


Sk6.  Then,  to  hercni. 
Hoping  that  he  hath  vinegared  his  senses^ 
As  lie  was  bid,  the  fairy  queen  dispenses. 
By  me,  this  robe,  the  petticoat  of  fortune ; 
Which  that  he  straignt  put  on,  she  doth  impop* 

tune. 
And  though  to  fortune  near  be  her  petticoat. 
Yet  nearer  is  her  smock,  the  queen  doth  note : 
And  therefore,  even  of  that  a  piece  ^be  has  scn^ 
Which,  bein|  a  child,  to  wrap  nim  in,  was  rent; 
And  prays  hun  for  a  scarf,  he  now  will  wear  it 
(With  as  much  love  as  then  her  grace  did  tear  it) 
About  his  eyes,  to  shew  he  is  fortunate. 

[They  blind  him  with  a  rag^ 
And,  trusting  unto  her  to  make  his  state. 
Hell  throw  away  all  worldly  pelf  upon  him : 
Which,  that  he  will  perform,  she  doth  not  doubt 
him. 

Face,  She  nVed  not  doubt  him,  sir.    Ala^ !  he 
has  nothing 
But  what  he  will  part  withal  as  willingly. 
Upon  her  grace's  word  (throw  away  your  purse)^ 
As  she  should  ask  it. 
She  cannot  bid  that  thing,  but  hell  obey. 
If  you  have  a  ring  about  you,  cast  it  o^ 
Or  a  silver  seal  at  your  wrist :  her  grace  will  send 
Her  fairies  here  to  search  you ;  therefore  deal 
Directly  with  her  highness.    If  they  find 
That  you  conceal  a  mite,  you  are  undone. 

[He  throws  away  as  they  bid  him. 

Dap,  Truly,  there's  all. 

Face,  All  what ! 

Dap,  My  money,  truly. 

Face,  Keep  nothing  that  is  tninntory  about 
you. 
Look,  the  elves  are  come 
To  jpindiyou,  if  you  tell  not  truth.    Advise  ^ou. 

Dap.  Oh,  I  have  a  paper  with  a  spur-ryal  in't. 

Face.  Ti,ti, 
They  knew  it,  they  say. 

Dap.  By  this  good  light,  I  ha'  nothing 
But  a  half  crown 

Of  eold,  about  my  wrist,  that  ray  love  gave  me. 
And  a  leaden  heart  I  wore,  sin'  she  forsook  me. 

Face.  I  thought  'twas  something.    And  would 
you  incur 
Your  aunt's  displeasure  for  these  triies  ?  Come, 
I  had  rather  yon  had  thfowi^  away  twenty  half- 
crowns. 
You  may  wear  your  leaden  heart  stilL    [Knock,] 
How  now  ? 

Enter  DoL. 

Sub.  What  news,  DoH 
Dot.  Yonder's  your  knight,  sir  Mammon. 
Face.  God's  Ik^  we  never  thought  of  him  till 
now. 
Where  is  he  ? 

DoL  Here,  hard  by.    He's  at  the  door. 
Sub.  And  you  are  not  ready  now. 
DoL  He  must  be  sent  back. 
Face,  Oh)  by  no  means. 
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What  shall  we  do  with  this  same  ptifBng  here. 
Now  he's  o*  the  spit  ? 

iSitt6.  Why,  lay  him  back  awhile. 
With  some  device.    Ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  ti.    Would  her 
grace  speak  with  me  ?  '  [Knock, 

I  come.    Help,  Dot. 

JWe.  Who  8  there  ?  Sir  Epicure  ? 

[He  speaks  through  the  key-hoU,  the  other 
loiocking^ 
My  master's  i'  the  way.    Please  you  to  walk 
Three  or  four  turns,  but  till  his  back  be  turned. 
And  I  am  for  you.    Quickly,  Dol.     [Exit  Dol. 

Sub,  Her  grace 
Commends  her  kindly  to  you,  Master  Dapper. 

Dap.  I  long  to  see  her  grace. 

Suh,  She  now  is  set 
At  dinner  in  her  bed,  and  she  has  sent  you. 
From  her  own  private  trencher,  a  dead  mouse. 
And  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  to  be  merry  withal. 
And  stay  your  stomach,  lest  you  faint  with  fast- 
ing: 
yet,  if  you  could  hold  out,  till  she  saw  you,  (she 


wC 


)t  would  oe  better  for  you. 


Face.  Sir,  he  shall 
Hold  out,  an'  'twere  this  two  houn,  for  h«r  higt 

ness; 
I  can  assure  vou  diat    We  will  not  lose 
All  wc  ha'  done  ■     ■ 

Sub.  He  must  not  see,  nor  speak 
To  any  body,  till  then. 

Face,  For  that  we'll  put,  sir, 
A  stay  in*s  mouth. 

Sub.  Of  what? 

Face,  Of  gingerbread. 
Make  you  it  fit. 
GajM,  sir,  and  let  him  fit  you. 

Sub.  Where  shall  we  now 
Bestow  him  ? 

DoL  V  the  privy. 

Sub,  Come,  along,  sir, 
I  now  must  shew  you  fortune's  privy  lodgings. 

Fau.  Are  they  perfumed,  and  his  bath  ready! 

Sub,  AU. 
Only  the  fumigation's  somewhat  strong. 

Face.  Sir  Epicure,  I  am  yours,  sir,  by  and  bv. 

'      '^  [Exeunt 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Face  and  Mam mok  meet. 

Face,  Oh,  sir,  you  are  come  i'  the  only  finest 
time. 

Mom.  Where's  master? 

Face.  Now  preparing  for  projection,  sir. 
Your  stuff  will  be  all  changed  shortly. 

Mam,  Into  eold  ? 

Face,  To  gold  and  silver,  sir. 

Mtttn,  Silver  I  care  not  for* 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  a  little  to  give  beggars. 

Mam.  Where's  the  lady  ? 

Face.  At  hand  here.    I  ha' told  her  such  brave 
things  of  you. 
Touching  your  bounty,  and  your  noble  Sfnrit 

Mam,  Hast  thou? 

Face,  As  she  is  almost  in  her  fit  to  see  you. 
But,  good  sir,  no  divinity  i*  your  conference. 
For  fear  of  putting  her  m  a  rage— - 

Mam,  I  warrant  thee. 

Face,  The  very  house,  sir,  would  run  mad. — 
You  know  it. 
How  scrupulous  he  is,  and  violent 
'Gainst  the  least  act  of  sin. 

Mam,  I  am  schooled,  good  Ulen. 

Face,  And  you  must  praise  her  house^  ren^em^ 
her  that. 
And  her  nobility. 

Mam,  Let  me  alone ; 
No  herald,  nor  no  antiquary.  Lungs, 
Shall  do  it  better.    Go. 


Enter  Pol. 

Here  she  comes. 

Face.  To  him,  Dol,  suckle  him.     Thb  is  the 
noble  knight 
I  told  your  ladyship.  [Exit  Face. 

Mam.  Madam,  widi  your  pardon, 
I  kiss  your  vesture. 

Dot  Sir,  I  were  uncivil 
If  I  would  suffer  that ;  my  lip  to  you,  sir. 
Mam,  I  hope  my  lord,  your  brother,  be  in 

health,  lady. 
DoL  My  lord,  my  brother  is,  though  I  no  lady, 

sir. 
Mam,  HHs  your  prerogative. 
DoL  Rather  your  courtesy. 
Mam,  Were  there  nought  else  to  enlarge  your 
virtues  to  me. 
These  answers  speak  your  breeding  and  your 
blood. 
DoL  Blood  we  boast  none,  sir;  a  poor  baron's 

daughter. 
Mam,  Poor!  and  gat  you?  Profane  not.  Had 
your  father 
Slept  all  the  happy  remnant  of  his  life, 
After  that  act. 

He  had  done  enough  to  make  himself 
And  his  posterity  noble. 
Sweet  madam,  let  me  be  particular-—— 

DoL  Particular,  sir?  I  pray  you,  know  your 

distance. 
Mam.  In  no  ill  sense,  sweet  lady,  but  to  ask 
How  your  fair  graces  pass  the  hours  ?  I  see 
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Too  ire  lodgsd  here  i'  the  house  of  a  rare  many 
An  dceUeat  ardst ;  but  what's  that  to  you  ? 

DU  Ves,  sir,  I  study  here  the  mathematics^ 
And  disdUatkm. 

ilfia.  Oh,  I  cry  your  pardon. 
He's  a  divine  inafcructor. 

DoL  Aye,  and  for  his  physick,  sir 

Mem.  Above  the  art  of  .£sculapius, 
1W  drevr  the  envy  of  the  thonderer ! 
I  know  all  this,  and  more. 

DoL  Troth,  I  am  taken,  sir > 
Whole  with  these  studies^  that  contemplate  nft* 
ture. 

Mam.  It  is  a  noble  humour :  but  this  form 
Was  not  intended  to  so  dark  a  use. 
I  mose,  my  lord,  your  brother,  will  permit  it ! 
Yoo  should  spend  half  my  land  first,  were  I  he. 
Does  not  this  diaoiottd  look  better  on  my  finger 
Tban  i'  the  quarry  ? 

lU  Yes. 

Mam.  Why,  yon  are  like  it 
Ton  were  created^  lady,  for  the  li^i^t ! 
Here,  yoo  shall  wear  it ;  take  it,  the  first  pledge 
Of  what  I  speak,  to  bind  you  to  believe  me. 

DoL  Indiains  of  adamant? 

MoML  Yes,  the  strongest  bands. 
And  take  a  secret,  too :  here,  by  your  side, 
Doch  stand,  this  hour,  the  happiest  man  in  Europe. 

DoL  You  arc  contented,  sir  ? 

Mam.  Nay,  in  true  being, 
The  enTv  of  priooes,  and  the  fear  of  statesi 

DoL  §ay  yoo  so,  sir  Epicure  ? 

Mam.  Yes,  and  thou  snalt  prove  it, 
DsQgfater  of  honour.    I  have  cast  mine  eye 
Upon  thy  form,  and  I  will  rear  tins  beauty 
Above  all  stiles. 

Doi.  You  mean  no  treason,  sir  ? 

Mam.  No:  I  will  take  away  that  jealousy. 
I  am  the  lord  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
And  dx>o  the  lady. 

DoL  How,  sir  f  ha^  yon  that?    ' 

Mem,  I  am  the  master  of  the  mastery. 
This  day  the  gocMJ  old  wretch  here,  o'  the  house, 
Has  made  it  for  us ;  now  he's  at  projection. 
Thiiik,  therefore,  thy  first  wish  now ;  let  me  hear 

And  it  shall  rain  into  thy  lap,  no  shower, 
Bat  floods  of  gold,  whole  cataracts^  a  delug< 


Enter  Face. 

Face.  Sir,  you're  too  loud ;  I  hear  you  every 

word 
Tdo  the  laboratoiy.    Some  fitter  place ; 
The  garden,  or  great  cliamber  above.    How  like 
you  her? 
IfoR.  Excellent !  Lungs.    There's  for  thee. 

[Gives  money. 
Face.  But  do  yon  hear? 
Good  sir,  beware  no  mention  of  the  Rabbins. 
Mam.  We  think  not  on  them. 

[Exeunt  Mammon  and  Dol. 
fapc.  Oh,  it  is  weU.  sir.    Subde ! 


Enter  Subtle. 

Face.  Dost  thou  not  laugh ! 

Sub.  Yes.    Are  they  gone? 

Face.  All's  clear. 

Sub,  The  widow  is  come. 

Face.  And  ydur  quarrelling  disciple  ? 

Sub,  Aye. 

Face,  I  must  to  my  captainship  again,  then. 

Sub.  Stay,  bring  them  m  first 

Face.  So  I  meant.    What  is  she  ? 
A  bonny  belle  ? 

Sub,  I  know  not. 

Face.  We'll  draw  lots. 
You'll  stand  to  that? 

Sub.  What  else  ? 
To  the  door,  man. 

Face,  You'll  have  the  first  kiss,  'cause  I  am 
not  ready. 

Sub,  Yes,  and  perliaps  hit  you  through  both 
the  nostrils. 

Enter  Kastril  and  Pliant. 

Fact*  Who  would  you  speak  with  ? 

Kas.  Where's  the  captain  ? 

Face*,  Gone,  sir. 
About  some  business. 

Ka$.  Gone! 

Face,  He'll  return  straight 
But,  master  doctor,  his  lieutenant,  is  here. . 

Sub.  Come  near,  my  worshipful  boy,  my  IVr- 
r*  FiiL 
That  is,  my  boy  of  land ;  make  thy  approaches. 
Welcome :  I  know  thy  lust,  and  thy  desires. 
And  I  will  serve  and  satisfy  them.    Begin ; 
Charge  me  from  thence,  or  thence,  or  in  this 

line ; 
Here  is  my  centre  :  ground  thy  quarrel. 

Kas.  You  lie ! 

Sub.  How,  child  of  wratli  and  anger !  the  loud 
lie! 
For  what,  my  sudden  boy  ? 

Kas.  Nay,  that  look  you  to^ 
I  anv  afore^iand. 

Sub.  O,  this  is  no  true  grammar, 
And  as  ill  logick!    You  must  render  causes, 

child. 
Your  first  and  second   intentions^  know  your 

canons. 
And  your  divisions,  moods,  deg;rees,  and  difier- 

enoes, 
And  ha'  your  elements  perfect 

Kas.  What,  is  this 
The  angry  tongue  he  talks  in  ? 

Sub.  That  false  precept 
Of  being  afore-hand,  has  deceived  a  number, 
And  msuie  them  enter  quarrels,  oftentimes, 
Before  they  were  aware ;  and  afterward 
Agiunst  their  wills. 

Kas,  How  must  I  do  then,  sir  ? 

Sub.  I  cry  this  lady  mercy :  she  should  first 
Have  been  saluted. 
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I  do  call  yoa  lady,  [Ki$sa  Her. 

Because  you  are  to  be  one»  ere't  be  long. 

My  soft  and  buxom  widow.  [He  kisses  her. 

'Kas.  Is  she,  i'  faith  ? 

Suh.  Yes,  or  my  heart  is  an  egregious  liar. 

Kas.  How  know  you  ? 

Suh.  By  inspection  on  her  forehead^ 
And  subtility  of  her  lip,  which  must  be  tasted 
Often,  to  make  a  jud^ent 

[He  kisses  her  again. 
Here  is  yet  a  line. 
In  rivofrontisy  tells  me,  he  is  no  knight. 

FU.  What  is  he,  sir? 

Sub.  Let  me  see  your  hand. 
Oh,  your  linea  Fortutut  makes  it  plain ; 
He  is  a  soldier,  or  a  man  of  art,  lady ; 
But  shall  have  some  great  honour  shortly. ' 

FU.  Brother, 
He's  a  rare  man,  believe  me  \ 

Kas.  Hold  your  peace. 
Here  comes  the  other  rare  man. 

Enter  Face. 

'Save  you,  captain. 

Fare.  Good  master  Kastril,  is  this  your  sister  ? 

Ka*.  Ay,  sir. 
Please  to  kuss  her,  and  be  proud  to  know  her. 

Face.  I  shall  be  proud  to  know  you,  lady. 

FU.  Brother,  he  calls  me  lady  too. 

Kas.  Ay,  peace,  I  heard  it 

Face.  The  count  is  come. 

Sub.  Why,  you  must  entertain  him. 

Face.  WWU  you  do 
With  these  the  while  ? 

Sub.  Why  have  them  up,  and  shew  them 
Some  fustian  book,  or  the  dark  glass. 

Face.  'Fore  god. 
She  is  a  delicate  dab-chick  !  I  must  have  her. 

[Exit. 

Sub.  Must  you  ?  Ay,  if  your  fortune  will,  you 
must. 
Come,  sir,  the  captain  will  come  to  us  presently: 
ni  liave  you  to  my  chamber  of  demonstrations, 
Where  111  shew  you  my  instrument. 
That  hath  the  several  scales  upon%  shall  make 

you 
Able  to  quarrel,  at  a  straw's  breadth  by  moon- 
light. 
And,  lady,  I'll  have  your  look  in  a  glass, 
Some  half  an  hour,  but  to  clear  your  eye*sight. 
Against  you  see  your  fortune ;  which  is  greater 
Than  I  may  judge  upon  the  sudden,  trust  me. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  Where  are  you,  doctor  ? 
Sub.  [within.]  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 
Face.  I  will  have  thi^  same  widow,  now  I  have 
seen  her, 
On  any  composition. 


Enter  Subtle. 

Sub.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Face.  Have  you  disposed  of  tfa^nu 

Sub,  I  have  sent  them  up. 

Face.  Subtle,  in  troth,  I  needs  mast  have  Uw 
widow. 

Sub.  Is  that  the  matter? 

Face.  Nay,  but  hear  me< 

Sub.  Go  to. 
If  you  rebel  once,  Dol  shall  kiMHW  it  alL 
Therefore  be  quiet,  and  obey  your  chaiice. 

Face.  Nay, 
But  understand :  I'll  give  you  oompo^oa. 

Sub.  I  will  not  treat  with  thee.  ^   What,  sell 
my  fortune  ? 
Tis  better  than  ray  birth-right    I>o  not  murmur. 
Win  her,  and  carry  hen    If  you  grumble,  Dol 
Knows  it  directly. 

Face.  Well,  sir,  I  am  silent 
Will  you  go  help  to  fetch  in  Don  in  state  ? 

Sub.  1  follow  you,  sir.    We  must  keep  Face  in 
awe. 
Or  he  will  overlook  us  like  a  tyrant  [Aside. 

Braiu  of  a  taylor !  Who  comes  here  ?  Don  John? 

Enter  Surly  Uke  a  Spaniard. 

Sur.  Sennores^  beso  las  numosy  a  tmestras  mere- 
cedes. 

Sub.  Don,  your  scurvy,  yellow,  Madrid  face  is 
welcome. 

Sur.  Gratia. 

Sub.  He  speaks  out  of  a  fortification. 
Pray  god,  he  ha'  no  squibs  in  those  deep  sets. 

Sur.  For  diosy  sennores^  may  Unda  casa  f 

Sub.  What  says  he  ? 

Face.  Praises  the  house,  I  think ; 
I  know  no  more  but^s  action. 

Sub.  Yes,  die  Casa, 
My  precious  Diego,  will  prove  fair  enoogh 
To  cozen  you  in.    Do  you  mark?  You  shall 
Be  cozened,  Diego. 

Face.  Cozened,  do  you  sea  ? 
My  worthy  Donael,  cozened. 

Sur.  Entiendo. 

Sub.  Do  you  intend  it  ?  So  do  we,  dear  Doo. 
Have  you  brought  pittolets,  or  portagues^ 
My  solemn  Don  ?  Dost  thou  feel  any  r 

Face.  Full.  [He  feels  his  pockets. 

Sub.  You  shall  be  emptiea,  I)on,  pumped  and 
drawn 
Dry,  as  they  say. 

Face.  'Shd,  Subtle,  how  shall  we  do ! 

Sub.  For  what  ? 

Face.  Why  Dol's  employed,  yoa  know. 

Sub.  That's  true. 
Tore  Heaven,  I  know  not : 
Mammon  must  not  be  troubled. 

Face.  Mammon  ?  in  no  case. 
Think ;  you  must  be  sudden. 

Sur.  £HliendOf  ^ua  la  sennoru  e$  tms  hemut^f 
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ftta£d$  tarn  a  ver  Is,  como  la  hien  irventuranza 

face,  ifi  tida  f  ^id,  Subde,  he  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  widow. 
WkiK  doat  tboa  say  Co  dnw  her  tot }  Ha ! 
AaA  tell  her  it  IS  faier  fortune  ? 
Suk  Diqwtcby  aod  call  her  brother,  too. 

[Exit  Face. 
oor.  liCMfOf  dtuidtij'WtwttOTtMy 
Qv  ao  me  kmgmm  aigunm  traycUm. 
&ii  How,  iasoe  on  }  Yes^  pnuto  tennor.  Please 
joa 
UtkntU  die  ChambraHuij  worthy  Don  ? 
Wbocy  if  TOQ  please  the  hies,  in  vonr  Batkada^ 
Tou  dnll  be  toaked,  and  stroaked,  and  tobbed, 

aodmbbed. 
And  sovbbedy  and  fubbcd,  dear  Don,  before  you 

Too  dally  in  faidi,  my  flcorry  baboon  Don, 
Be  curried,  dawed,  and  flawed,  and  tawed,  in- 
deed. 

[Erit  Surly. 
I  «ill  the  heartlier  go  about  it  now, 
And  Bake  the  widow  a  punk  so  much  the  sooner. 
To  be  revenged  on  this  impetuous  Face : 
The  <)aidkly  doing  of  it  is  tiie  grace. 

£alcr  Face,  Kastril,  and  PtrANT. 

Face.  Come,  lady ;  I  knew  the  doctor  would 

not  leave. 
Till  he  had  found  the  veiy  nick  of  her  fortune. 
£«.  To  be  a  oountesa^  say  you  ?  A  Spanish 

cMiBten,  sir? 
P£.  VThy,  is  that  better  than  an  EngHahcoon- 


Tmt,  Better !  'Slight,  make  you  that  a  ques- 
tion, lady? 

Enter  Subtle. 

Qere  conies  the  doctor. 

Smk.  Mj  most  honoured  hdy, 
nPor  to  I  am  now  to  stile  you,  having  found) 
&r  thU  ny  scheme,  you  are  to  undergo 
An  hoaoorable  fortune,  very  shortly) 
Whu  vill  you  say  now,  if  some 

tmn,  I  have  told  her  all,  sir; 
Afid  her  right  worshipful  brother  here,  that  she 

daUbe 
A  ooontess ;  do  not  delay  them,  sir ;  a  Spanish 


SaA  Stilly  my  acaroe  worshipful  captain,  you 
can  keep 
^0  ttdct  Well,  since  he  has  told  you,  tn»d«"*^ 
I^  roa  focgpve  him,  and  I  do. 

Aai.  She  shall  do  that,  sir; 
m  knk  lo't,  *tift  my  charge. 
^-  WeU,  then,  nought  rests 
w  dat  die  fit  her  love  now  to  her  fortune. 

^fi  Trolv,  I  diall  never  brook  a  Spaniard. 

&k  No? 

K.  Never  nice  eighty-«ight  could  I  abide 
diem. 

Voun. 


And  that  was  some  three  year  afore  I  was  bom, 
in  truth. 
Sub,  Come,  you  must  love  him,  or  be  misera- 
ble. 
Ka$,  Godslid  you  shall  love  him,  or  Til  kick 

you. 
Pfi.  Why? 
ni  do  as  you  wUl  ha'  me,  brother. 

Kat.  Do. 
Or  by  this  hand  you  are  not  my  suster. 
If  you  refuse. 
FU.  I  will  not  refuse,  brother. 

Enter  Surly. 

Sur.  Que  e$  esio,  seiinoref,  ^ue  non  $e  venga  f 
Eita  tardanxa  me  mata  / 

Face.  It  is  the  count  come ; 
The  doctor  knew  he  would  be  here,  by  his  art. 

Sub.  En  gaUanta  madamOf  don  !  gattantiuima  ! 

Sur.  Far  todo$  la  dioteif  le  mat  acabada 
Hermotura^  que  he  vitto  en  mi  vida  ! 

Face,  Is't  not  a  gallant  language,  that  they 
speak? 

Kas,  An  admirable  language !  Is't  not  French? 

Face,  No>  Spanish,  sir. 

Ka».  It  goes  like  law-French ; 
And  that,  uiey  say,  is  the  courtliest  language. 

Face,  List,  sir. 

Sur.  Valga  me  dioL, 

Face,  He  admires  your  sister. 

Kat,  Must  not  she  make  a  cortaj  ? 

Sub,  Od's  will,  she  must  go  to  him,  man,  and 
kiss  him ! 
It  is  the  Spanish  fashion  for  the  women 
To  make  nrst  court.    Sir  ? 

Sur.  For  el  amor  de  dioty  que  et  etta,  que  te 
tarda  f 

Kat,  Nay,  see ;  she  will  not  understand  him ! 
Gull! 
Noddy! 

Fli,  What  say  you,  brother? 

Kat.  Ass,  my  suster ! 
Go  kuss  him,  as  the  cunning  man  would  ha'  youi 

Sur.  Sennora^  ti  tera  teroidoy  entremut, 

Kat,  Where  does  he  cany  her? 

[Exeunt  Surlt  and  Pliant. 

Face,  Into  the  garden,  sir; 
Take  you  no  thought ;  I  must  interpret  for  her. 

Suh.  Give  Dol  the  word.  [Exit  Face.]  Come, 
my  fierce  child,  advance. 
Well  to  our  quarrelling  lesson  agpdn. 

Katt.  Agreed. 
I  love  a  Spanish  boy  with  all  my  heart. 

Sub.  Nay,  by  this  means,  sir,  you  shall  be  bro- 
ther 
To  a  great  coimt. 

Kat.  Ay,  1  i^tiew  that  at  first. 
This  match  will  advance  the  house  of  the  Kas- 
trils. 

Sub,  Pray  God. your  sister  prove  but  pliant. 

JSTos.  Why, 
Her  name  is  so  by  her  other  husband. ' 
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&i6.  How! 

Kas,  The  widow  Pliant    Knew  you  not  that  f 

Sub,  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it  by  my  art. 
Come,  let^s  go  to  practise. 

Kai,  Yes ;  but  do  you  think,  doctor, 
I  e'er  shall  quarrel  well  ? 

Sub,  I  warrant  you.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL— 'Another  Apartment. 

Enter  DoL  and  Mammon. 

DoL  For,  after  Alexander's  death- 

[in  her  Jit  of  talking. 

Mam,  Good  lady 

DoL  That  Perdiccas  and  Antigonus  were  slain, 
The  two  that  stood,  Seleuc'  and  rtolmee 

Mam,  Madam. 

VoL  Made  up  the  two  leg9,  and  the  fourth 
beast. 
That  was  Gogonorth,  and  Egypt-south;   which 

after 
Was  called  Gog-iron4e&  and  Soutb-iron^leg— 

Mam,  La — 

DoL  And  then  Gog-homed.    So  was  Egypt, 
too. 
Then  Egypt-clay-lee,  and  Gog-clay-leg. 

Mam,  Sweet  madam. 

DoL  And  la«t  Gog-dust,  and  Egyptrdust,  which 
fall 
In  the  last  link  of  the  fourth  chain.    And  these 
Be  stars  in  story,  which  none  see  or  look  at- 

Mam,  What  shall  I  do  ? 

DoL  For,  as  he  says,  except 
We  call  the  rabins,  and  the  heathen  Greeks- 

Mam,  Dear  lady ! 

DoL  To  come  ivqm  Salem,  and  from  Athens, 
And  teach  the  people  of  Great-Britain 

Enter  Face. 

Face,  What's  the  matter,  sir. 

DoL  To  speak  the  tongue  of  Eber  and  Javan — 

Mam*  Oh,  she's  in  her  fit. 

DoL  We  shall  know  nothing 

Face,  Death,  sir. 
We  are  undone.    My  master  will  hear ! 

Sub,  [within,]  What's  to  do  there  ? 

Face,  Oh,  we  are  lost.    Now  she  hears  him, 
she  is  quiet 

Mo^'  Where  shall  I  hide  me  ? 

[Upon  Subtle's  entrv,  they  disperse,] 

Sub,  How,  what  sight  is  here  I 
Close  deeds  of  darkness,  and  that  shun  the  light ! 
Bring  him  a^n ;  who  is  he  ? — What,  my  son ! 
Oh,  I  have  lived  too  long. 

Mam,  Nay,  good,  dear  father, 
There  was  no  unchaste  purpose. 

Sub,  No  ?  and  flee  me. 
When  I  come  in  ? 

Mam,  That  was  my  error. 

iStt^.  Error? 
Guilt,  guilt,  my  son.  Give  it  the  right  name.  No 
marvel 


If  I  found  check  in  our  great  work  within. 
When  such  affairs  as  these  were  managing  ! 

Mam,  Why,  have  you  so  ? 

Sub,  It  has  stood  still  this  half  hour  ; 
And  all  the  rest  of  our  less  works  gone  back. 
Where  is  the  instrument  of  wickedness. 
My  lewd  false  drudge  ? 

Mam,  Nav,  good  sir,  blame  not  him  ; 
Believe  me,  twas  against  Ins  will  or  knowledge. 
I  saw  her  bv  chance. 

Sub,  Will  you  commit  more  sin 
To  excuse  a  varlet  ? 

Mam,  By  my  hope,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Sub,   Nay,  then,  I  wonder  less,   if  you,  for 
whom 
The  blessing  was  prepared,  would  so  tempt  heaven, 
And  lose  your  fortunes. 

Mam,  Why,  sir? 

Sub,  This  will  retard 
The  work,  a  month  at  least. 

Mam,  Why,  if  it  do. 
What  remedy  ?  but  think  it  not,  good  father : 
Our  purposes  were  honest 

Sub,  As  they  were. 
So  the  reward  will  prove. 

[A  great  cracky  and  noise  wUhin,] 
How  now !  Ay  me  ! 
God,  and  all  saints  be  good  to  us !  What's  that  ? 

Face,  Oh,  sir,  we  are  defeated :  all  the  works 
Are  flown  iajumo : 

Retorts,  receivers,  pellicanes,  bolt-heads. 
All  struck  in  shivers  !  *Help,  good  sir  !  alas  f 

J SvBTLE  falls  down  ag  in  a  swoon. 
eath  invade  him.    Nay,  sir  Mam- 
mon, 
Do  the  fair  office  of  a  man  I  You  stand. 
As  you  were  readier  to  depart  than  he. 

[One  knocks. 
Who's  there  ?  My  lord,  her  brother,  is  come ! 
Mam,  Ha, Lungs? 
Face.  His  coach  is  at  the  door.    Avoid  his 

For  he*s  as  furious  as  bis  sister  is  mad. 

[One  knocks- 
Mam.  Alas! 

Face,  My  brain  is  quite  undone  with  the  foroc, 
sir. 
I  ne'er  must  hope  to  be  mine  own  man  again. 
Mam.  Is  all  lost.  Lungs  ?  Will  nothing  be  pre- 
served. 
Of  all  our  cost  ? 

Face.  Faith,  very  little,  sir : 
A  peck  of  coals  or  so,  which  is  cold  comfort,  sir. 
Alam.  Oh,  my  voluptuous  mind !   Fm  jusc^ 

punished. 
Face.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 
Mam.  Cast  from  all  my  hopes 
Face,  Nay,  certainties,  sir. 
Mfim.  By  mine  own  base  affections. 
iSub.  Oh,  the  cursed  fruits  of  vice  and  lost ! 

[Subtle  seems  to  copie  to  himself* 
Mam.  Good  father, 
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Ii  vB  ay  «L    Forgive  it 

Sd.  Hangs  iDf  roof 
0«r  OS  sdJ],  uid  will  not  fall.  Oh  justice ! 
I'poo  OS)  fijT  this  wicked  man  ? 

/kr.  Nar,  look,  sir. 
Too  sriew  faam  now  with  stajfin^  in  his  sight : 
Good  tf  ,  the  nobleniao  will  come  tou^  and  take 

Ton, 
Aad  1^  oij  hreed  a  tragedy. 

MoL  111  sa 

IWr.  Ayt,  and  repent  at  home,  sir.    It  may 
be. 
For  nse  ifud  penance  you  may  have  it  yet ; 
A  btadfed  pouods  to  the  box  at  Bethlem. 

MMm,Xts. 

F§ce.  For  the  restoring  such  as  ha'  lost  their 

WttL 

Alfli.ru  do  it. 

f^et,  m  send  one  to  vou  to  receive  it 
Km.  Do. 
IsQoproiectiooleft? 
F*ct,  AU  flown,  or  stinks,  sir. 
ifot  Will  nought  be  saved  that's  good  for 

medidne,  think'st  thou  f 
fott.   I  cannot  tell,  sir.    There  will  be,  per- 

c        ^ 

NxMthui^  about  die  scraping  of  the  shards, 

Witi  cut  die  itch  : 

b  fMl  be  sKftd  for  you,  and  sent  home.    Good 

ar, 

TVb  vay,  for  fear  the  lord  should  meet  you. 

[Exit  Mammon. 

W,  Face. 

ftcL  Ay. 

^.  Is  be  gohe  ? 

Fflcc.  Yes,  and  as  heavily 
As  all  the  jQold  he  hoped  for  were  in  his  blood. 
Utm  be  1^  though. 

Sth.  Aj,  as  balls,  and  bound 
Aad  hit  our  heads  against  the  roof  for  joy : 
Ibtit's  so  mof  h  of  our  care  now  cast  away. 

F^e.  Now  to  our  Don. 

^'  Yes,  your  younit  widow,  by  this  time, 
I^  nade  a  countess.     Site**  now  in  travail 
Of  1 10002  heir  for  you. 

Face.  Good,  sir. 

S«k  Off  with  your  case, 
Aik}  creet  her  kindly,  as  a  bridegroom  should. 
After  these  common  hazards. 

fife.  Very  weU,  sir. 
^lil  TOO  go  fetch  don  Diego  off  the  while  ? 

&i.  And  fetch  him  over,  too,  if  youUl  be  plea- 
ted, sir. 
^oild  Dot  were  in  her  place  to  pick  lus  pockets 


Fta.  Why,  yon  can  do  it  as  well,  if  you  would 
iettoit 
Ipm  joo  prove  your  virtue. 
«.  For  TOUT  sake,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  in.— :/%«  AkhymUlfi  room. 

Eater  Surly  and  Dame  Pliant. 

Sur,  Lady,  you  see  into  what  hands  you  are 

Allien! 
'Mongst  what  a  nest  of  villain^ !  and  how  near 
Your  honour  was  to  have  catched  a  certain  ruin, 
(Through  your  credulity)  had  I  but  been 
So  punctually  forward,  as  place,  time, 
And  other  drcumstanoes  would  have  made  a 

man : 
For  you're  a  handsome  womao;  would  you  were 

wise  too ! 
I  am  a  gendeman  come  here  disguised. 
Only  to  find  the  knaveries  of  this  citadel, 
And,  where  I  might  have  wronged  your  hoooury 

and  have  not, 
I  claim  some  interest  in  your  love.    You  are. 
They  say,  a  widow,  rich ;  and  I  anl  a  batchelor. 
Worth  nought:  your  fortunes  may  make  me  a 

.  man, 
As  mine  have  preserved  you  a  woman.    Think 

upon  it. 
And  whether  I  have  deserved  you,  or  no. 
PIL  I  will,  sir. 
Sur,  And  for  these  household-rogues^  let  me 

alone 
To  treat  with  them. 

£A/fr  Subtle. 

Sub.  How  doth  my  noble  Diego  ^ 
And  my  dear  madam  countess?  Hath  the  count 
Been  courteous,  lady  ?  liberal  and  open  ? 
Donsel,  methinks  vou  look  melancholic, 
I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye ; 
Be  lighter  ;  I  will  make  your  pockets  so. 

*  [HefalU  to  picking  cf  thtnu 

Sur,    Will   you,  don  bawd,  and  pick-purse  f 

How  now  ?  Reel  you  ?  [Strikes  him. 

Stand  up,  sir ;  you  shidl  mid,  since  I  am  so  heavy, 

rU  give  you  equal  weight 

Sub,  Help,  murder : 

<Si«r.  No,  sir,  there'a  no  such  thing  intended. 
A  good  cart. 
And  a  dean'  whip,  shall  ease  you  of  that  fear. 
I  am  the  Spanish  don,  that  should  be  cozened. 
Do  you  see  ?  Cozened !   Where's  your  captain 
Face? 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  How,  Surly ! 

iSttr.  Oh,  make  your  approach,  good  captain. 
I  have  found,  from  whence  your  copper  ring^ 

and  spoons 
Come  now,  wherewith  you  cheat  abroad  in  ta- 
verns. 
.And  this  doctor. 
Your  sooty,  smoaky-bearded  compeer,  he 
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Will  dose  you  so  much  gold  in  a  bolt's  head, 

[Face  tteait  offi 
And,  on  a  turn,  convey  (in  the  stead)  another 
With  sublimed  mercury,  that  shall  burst  i*  the 

heaty 
And  all  fly  out  injumo  I  What,  is  he  gooe ! 
Nay,  sir,  you  must  tarry, 
Though  lie  be  escaped,  and  answer  by  the  ears^ 

sir. 

Enter  Face  and  Kastril. 

Face.  Why,  now's  the  time,  if  ever  you  will 
quarrel 
Well,  as  they  say,  and  be  a  true-bom  duld. 
The  doctor  and  your  sister  both  are  abused. 
Kas,  Where  u  he?  Which  is  be?  He  is  a 
slave, 
Whatever  he  is,  and  the  son  of  a  whore.    Are 

you 
The  man,  sir,  I  would  know  ? 
Snr.  I  should  be  loth,  sir, 
To  confess  so  much. 

Kat,  Then  you  lie  T  your  throat 
Sur,  How! 

Face.  A  very  arrant  rogue,  nr,  and  a  cheater, 
Employed  here  by  another  conjurer. 
That  (foes  not  love  the  doctor,  and  would  cross 

him. 
If  he  knew  how 

Sur.  Sir,  you  are  abused. 
KoM.  You  lie : 
And  'tis  no  matter. 

Face.  Well  said,  sir.    He's 
The  impudentest  rascal*— 

Sur.  You  are,  indeed !  Will  you  hear  me,  sir  ? 
Fau.  By  no  means — ^Bid  him  begpne. 
Kat.  B^ne,  sir,  quickly. 
.   &<r.  This  is  stmngelkdy,  do  you  inform  your 
brother. 
Face,  There  is  not  such  a  foist  in  all  the  town : 
The  doctor  had  him  presendy ;  and  finds  yet, 
The*  Spanish  count  will  come  here.    Bear  up. 
Subtle. 
Smb.  Yes,  sir,  he  most  Jippear  within  this  hour. 
Face.  And  yet  this  rogue  will  oome  in  a  dis- 
guise. 
By  the  temptation  of  another  spirit, 
To  trouble  our  art,  thou^  he  oonld  not  hurt  it 

Kas.  Aye, 
I  know>--Away ;  you  talk  like  a  fooUah  mouther. 
Sur.  Sir,  all  is  truth,  she  says. 
Face.  Do  not  believe  him,  sir. 
He  is  the  lyingfst  swabber  1  Come  your  ways,  sir. 
Sur,  You  are  valiant  out  of  company. 
Kas.  Yes.    How,  then,  sir  ? 

Enter  Drugocr. 

Face.  Nay,  here's  an  honest  fdlow,  too,  that 
knows  him, 
And  all  his  tricks — Make  good  what  I  say,  Abel : 
This  cheater  would  ha'  cozened  thee  of  the  wi- 
dow. [To  Abel. 


He  owes  this  honest  Drugger,  here,  seven  pooxulsy 
He  has  had  on  him  in  two  penn'orths  of  tobacco. 
Drug.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  has  damned  himselF 
three 
Terms  to  pay  me. 

Face.  Aud  what  does  he  owe  for  lotiutH  f 

Drug.  Thirty  shillings,  sir. 

iSur.  Hydra  of  villany  ! 

Face.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  quarrel  him  out  oF 

the  lK>use. 
•  Kas*  I  will,  sir.  If  you  get  not  out  o'  doors^  joq 
lie; 
And  you  are  a  pimp. 

Sur.  Why,  tHis  is  madness,  sir. 
Not  valour  in  you.    I  must  laugh  at  this. 

Kas.  It  is  my  humour.    You  are  a  pimp,  and 
a  trig. 
And  an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  a  Don  Quixotte. 
Drug,  Or  a  knight  o'  the  curious  coxcomb^  do 
you  see? 

Enter  Ananias. 

Ana.  Peace  to  the  household  ! 

Kas.  ni  keep  peace  for  no  man. 

Ana.  Casting  of  dollars  is  concluded  lawfuL 

Kas.  Is  he  the  constable  ? 

Sub.  Peace,  Ananias. 

Face.  No,  sir. 

Kas.  Then,  you  are  an  otter,  and  a  shad,  a. 
whit, 
A  very  Tim. 

iSiir.  You'll  hear  me,  sir  ? 

Kas.  I  will  not 

Ana.  What  is  the  motive  ? 

Sub.  Zeal  in  the  gentleman, 
Against  his  Spanish  slops. 

Ana,  They  are  propnane. 
Lewd,  superstitious,  and  idolatrous  breeches. 

Sur.  "Sew  rascals ! 

Kas.  Will  you  begone,  sir  ? 

Ana^  Avoid,  satan. 
Thou  art  not  of  the  light    That  ru£F  of  pride 
About  thy  neck  betrays  thee,  and  is  the  same 
With  that  which  the  unclean  birds,  in  seventy- 
seven. 
Were  seen  to  prank  it  with  on  divers  coasts. 
Thou  look'st  like  Antichrist,  in  the  lewd  hat 

Sur.  I  must  give  way. 

Kas.  Begone,  sir  ! 

Sur.  But  ril  take  a  course  with  you. 

Ana.  Depart,  proud  Spanish  fiend. 

Sur.  Captain  and  doctor 

Ana.  Child  of  perdition ! 

Kas.  Hence,  sir.      [They  fight.  Exit  Surly.] 
Did  I  not  quarrel  bravely  ? 

Face.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Kas.  Nay,  an'  I  give  my  mind  to  it,  I  shall 
do  it 

Drug,  Well,  and  how  did  I  ? 

Face.  Very  well ; 
But  YOU  must  follow,  sir,  and  threaten  liim  tame  ; 
He'll  turn  again  else. 
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Ik  n  Ktara  him,  then. 

Ace.  Dnfget,  this  rogue  prevented  us ;  for 

^e  kd  decenmned  that  tboa  sliouklst  have  come 
Is  iSpaoiah  soity  and  have  carried  her  so ;  and  he, 
A  hrJkaiy  skwe,  fpes,  puts  it  on  himself, 
ibtt  broci^  the  damaak  f 
Drag,  Yesy  ar. 
Atf.  Tboa  must  borrow 
ASptaisli  suit.    Hast  thou  no  credit  with  the 
piMcrs? 
Ikwg.  leSf  sir.    Did  jou  never  see  me  play 

the  fool? 
FiCL  Thou  sfaalty  if  I  can  help  it. 
HieroByno'i  old  cloak,  niS^  and  nat  will  serve ; 
[SfxvTLC  kmth  whitpered  him  this  wkUe. 
m  tefl  diee  more  when  thou  brine'st  them. 

[Exit  Druggee. 
Am.  Sir,  I  know 
Tbe  Spiinani  hates  the  brethren,  and  hath  spies 
Upoe  their  actions :  and  that  this  was  one, 
I  make  ao  acniple. 

Aad  *tis  revealed  no  less  to  them  than  me^ 
Hkc  cuting  of  money  is  most  lawful, 

&ii  TVue; 
Bo:  here  I  cannot  do  it    If  the  house 
5ho«id  dance  to  be  suspected,  all  would  out, 
Aad  wt  be  lodged  up  in  the  Tower  for  ever. 
To  aske  gold  there  for  the  state ;  never  come 

out; 
Aad  then  you  are  defeated. 

isc  I  will  teU 
Tbis  to  die  eldersy  and  the  weaker  brethren^ 
Tk«  the  whole  company  of  the  separation 
Ml?  iom  in  hmnUe  prayer  again, 
m.  Aad  fitfting. 
iac  Yea,  for  some  fitter  place.    Tlie  peace 


Seit  widiin  these  walb !  [Exit  Avanias. 

Stk  Thanks,  courteous  Anamas. 

/see.  What  did  he  come  for  ? 

M.  Ahoat  castine  dollars, 
Presendy  oat  of  hand.    And  so  I  told  him, 
A  Sptimh  minister  came  here  to  spy 
Afuort  dw  ftithfuL 

fmct,  I  coQcetve.    Come,  Subde. 
TltoQ  art  so  down  upon  the  least  disaster ! 
Uow  wooldst  thou  Im'  done,  if  I  had  not  helped 
Ihceout? 

Stuh,  I  diank  thee,  Face,  for  the  angry  boy, 
ffaith. 

fau.  Who  would  have  looked  it  should  have 
been  dmt  rascal.  Surly  } 

Hcte's  damask  come  to  make  you  a  suit. 
&«.  Where's  Drogger? 


Face.  He's  gone  to  borrow  me  a  Spanish  habit, 
m  be  the  count  now. 

Sub.  But  where's  the  widow  ? 

Eace,  Within,  with  my  lord's  sister :  madam 
Dol 
Is  entertaining  her. 

&i^.  Bjf  your  favour.  Face ; 
Now  she  is  honest,  I  will  stand  again. 

Face,  You  will  not  offer  it  ? 

Sub.  Why? 

Face.  Stand  to  your  word. 
Or— here  comes  Dol ;  she  knows     ■■ 

Suh.  You  are  tyrannous  still. 

Face,  Strict  for  my  right. 

Enter  Dol. 

How  now,  Dol  ?  Hast  told  her 
The  Spanish  count  will  come  ? 

DoL  Yes ;  but  another  is  come 
You  litde  looked  for. 

Face.  Who's  that? 

DoL  Your  roaster ; 
The  master  of  the  house. 

Sub.  How,  Dol ! 

Face.  She  lies. 
This  is  some  trick.   Come,  leave  your  quibbliag^ 
Dorothy. 

Dol.  Look  out  and  see. 

Sub,  Art  thou  in  earnest? 

Dol.  'Slight ! 
Forty  o'  the  neighbours  are  about  him,  talking. 

Face,  'lis  he,  by  th^  good  day! 

DoL  Twill  prove  an  ill  day 
For  some  of  us. 

Face,  We  are  undone,  and  taken. 

DoL  Lost,  Fm  afraid. 

Sub.  You  said  he  would  not  come 
While  there  died  one  a  week,  within  die  libep- 
ties. 

Face.  No ;  'twas  within  the  walls. 

Sub.  What  shall  we  do  now,  Face  ? 

Face.  Be  silent;   not  a  word,  if  he  call  or 
knock. 
I'll  into  mine  old  shape  again,  and  meet  him^ 
Of  Jeremy  the  huder.  In  the  mean  time, 
Do  you  two  pack  up  all  the  goods  and  purchase 
That  we  can  carry  i'  the  two  trunks.    I'll  help 

him 
Off  for  to  day,  if  I  cannot  longer ;  and  then. 
At  night,  V\\  ship  you  both  away  io  Katclifl^ 
Where  well  meet  to-morrow,  and  there  we^H 

share. 
L6t  Mammon's  brass  and  pewter  keep  the  cel- 
lar— 
We'll  have  another  time  for  that         [Exeuni* 
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SCENE  L— -4  Street. 


Enter  Lovewit  and  Neighbourt, 

Lome,  Has  there  been  such  resort,  say  you  ? 

1  NeL  Daily,  sir. 

8  NeL  And  nightly,  too. 

S  NeL  Ay,  some  as  brave  as  lords. 

4  Nei.  Ladies  and  gentlewomen. 

5  Nei:  Citizens'  wives,  and  knights  in  coaches. 
S  Nei.  Yes,  and  oyster-women. 

1  Nei.  Beside  other  gallants. 
S  NeL  Sailor^s  wives. 

4  Nei.  Tobarco-raen. 

5  NeL  Another  Pimlico  ! 

hofoe.  What  device  should  he  bring  forth  now  ? 
I  love  a  teeming  wit  as  I  love  my  nourishment 
Pray,  Heaven,  he  have  not  kept  such  open  house, 
That  be  hath  sold  my  hangings  and  my  bedding; 
I  left  him  nothing  else.    If  he  have  eat  them, 
A  plague  o'  the  mouth,  say  I. 
Wnen  saw  you  him  ? 

1  Nei.  Who,  sir?  Jeremy? 
'  S  Nei.  Jeremy,  butler? 
We  saw  him  not  this  month. 

hofoe.  How  ! 

4  NeL  Not  these  five  weeks,  sir. 

6  NeL  These  six  weeks,  at  the  least 
Jjove.  Ye  amaze  me,  neighbours ! 

5  Nei.  Sure,  if  your  worship  know  not  where 

he  is. 
He's  slipped  away. 

6  Nei.  Pray,  Heaven,  he  be  not  made  away. 

[He  knockf. 
Love.  Ha !  It  is  no  time  to  question,  then. 
6  NeL  About 
Some  three  weeks  since,  I  heard  a  doleful  cry, 
Ab  I  sat  up,  a  mending  my  wife's  stockings. 

Lave.  This  is  strange,  that  none  will  answer ! 
Didst  thou  hear 
A  cry,  say'st  thou  ? 

6  Nei.  Yes,  sir,  like  unto  a  man 
Hiat  had  been  strangled  an  hour,  and  could  not 
speak. 
8  NeL  I  heard  it,  too,  just  this  day  three  weeks, 
at  two  o'clock 
Next  morning. 

Love.  These  be  miracles,  or  you  make  them 
so. 
A  man  an  hour  stranded,  and  could  not  speak, 
And  YOU  both  heard  him  cry  ! 
S  NeL  Yes,  downward,  sir. 
Love.  Thou  art  a  wise  fellow.    Give  me  thy 
hand,  I  pray  thee. 
What  trade  art  thou  ? 
3  NeL  A  smith,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Lave.  A  smith !  then  lend  me  thy  help  to  get 

this  door  open. 
S  NeL  That  I  will,  presentlyi  sir;  but  fetch 
my  tools.  [Exit. 


1  NeL  Sir,  best  to  knock  agab,  afore  yoa  break 
it 

Enter  Face. 

Love.  I  will. 

Face.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Alt  NeL  Oh,  here's  Jeremy ! 

Face.  Good  sir,  come,  from  the  door. 

Love.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Face.  Yet  farther ;  you  are  too  near  yet. 

Love.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  m^ans  the 
fellow  ? 

Face.  The  house,  sir,  has  been  visited. 

Love.  Stand  thou,  then,  farther. 

Face.  No,  sir,  I  had  it  not 

Love.  Who  had  it  then  ?  I  left 
None  else  but  thee  i'  the  house. 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  my  fellow. 
The  cat,  that  keeps  the  buttery,  had  it  on  her 
A  week  before  I  spied  it;  but  I  got  her 
Conveyed  awav  i'  the  night    And  so  I  shut 
The  house  up  for  a  month 

Love.  How ! 

Face.  Purposing  then,  sir. 
To  have  burnt  rose-vinegar,  treacle,  and  tar. 
And  have  made  it  sweet,  that  you  should  ne'er 

have  known  it. 
Because  I  knew  the  news  would  but  afflict  yoa, 
sir. 

Love.  Why,  this  is  stranger ! 
The  neighbours  tell  me  all,  here^  that  the  doors 
Have  still  been  open 

Face.  How,  sir ! 

Lore.  Gallants,  men,  and  women. 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  threavcs,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  hog's- 

den. 
In  days  of  Pimlico  and  Eye-bright 

Face.  Sir, 
Their  wisdoms  will  not  say  so! 

Love.  To-day,  they  speak 
Of  coaches  ancf  gallants ;  one  in  a  French  hood 
Went  in,  they  tell  me ;  and  another  was  seen 
In  a  velvet  go^vn,  at  the  window ;  divers  more 
Pass  in  and  out 

Face.  They  did  pass  through  the  doors,  then. 
Or  walls,  I  assure  tJieir  eye-sights,  and  their  spec- 
tacles ; 
For  here,  sir,  are  the  keys,  and  there  have  been. 
In  this  ray  pocket,  now  above  twenty  days. 
For,  on  my  faith  to  your  worship,  for  these  three 

weeks. 
And  upwa*ds,  the  door  has  not  been  opened. 

Love.  Strange ! 

4  NeL  Good  faith,  I  think  I  saw  a  coach. 

Love.  Do  you  but  think  it  now  ?  • 

And  but  one  coach  ? 

4  NeL  We  cannot  tell,  sir ;  Jeremy 
Is  a  very  honest  fellow. 
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¥§«,  IM  joa  see  me  at  all  ? 
1  NeL  No;  that  we  are  sure  on. 
Ltse,  Ene  rogues  to  have  your  testimonies 
built  on! 

Rt-^nter  Sd  Neighbour. 

i  NeL  Is  J&emj  come  ? 

1  Net.  Ohy  jes ;  you  may  leave  your  tools ; 
We  were  deceived ;  he  says  he  has  had  the  keys, 
Had  die  door  has  been  shut  these  three  weeks. 

3  NeL  like  enough. 

Love.  Peace,  and  get  hence,  you  changelings ! 

Face.  [Aside.]    Surly  come  ! 
And  IMammon  made  acquunted  !  They'll  tell  all. 
Bow  shall  I  beat  then^  off?  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Kotfaiiig's  more  wretched  than  a  guilty  conscience. 

Eater  Surly  and  Mammon. 

5«r.  No,  »r,  he  was  a  great  physician.    This, 
It  was  no  bawdy-bouse,  but  a  mei*e  chanceL 
You  knew  the  lord  and  his  sister. 

ifsai.  Nay,  good  Surly 

Acr.  Hie  happy  word,  be  rich 

Mam.  Play  not  the  tyrant. 

Sur.  Should  be  to-day  pronounced  to  all  your 
friends. 
Aod  where  be  your  andirons,  now,  and  your  brass- 
pots, 
Tint  should  have  been  golden  flaggons,  and  great 
wedges? 

Kim.  hk  me  but  breadie.    What^  they  have 
shut  their  doors, 
Uetbinks. 

Sur.  Aye,  now,  'tis  holiday  with  them. 

Mam.  Rogues, 
CoKners,  impostors,  bawds ! 

Face.  What  mean  you,  sr  ? 

[Mammon  and  Surly  knock. 

Mam.  To  enter,  if  we  can. 

Face,  Another  man's  house ! 
Here  is  the  owner,  sir ;  turn  to  him. 
And  speak  your  business. 

Mam.  Are  you,  sir,  the  owner  ? 

loof.  Yes,  sir. 

IfoR.    And   are  those  knaves  within    your 
cheaters? 

Jjow.  What  knaves,  what  cheaters  ? 

Mam.  Subtle,  and  his  Lun^ 

Face.  The  gentleman  is  distracted,  sir.    No 
Langs, 
Nor  l%ht$  have  been  seen  here  these  three  weeks, 

.  .  sir. 
Within  these  doors,  upon  my  word. 

Sar.  Your  word ! 
uroQui  arrogimt. 

Face.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  housekeeper, 
And  know  the  keys  have  not  been  out  of  my 
hands. 

&r.  This  18  a  new  face. 

Face.  You  do  mistake  the  house,  sir. 
W&at  sign  was't  at ! 

Sar,  X  oil  i;ascal !  this  is  onq 


(y  the  confederacy.    Come,  let's  get  officersi 
And  force  the  door. 

Love.  Pray  you,  stay,  gentlemen. 

Sur.  No,  sir,  we'll  come  with  warrant 

Mam.  Aye,  and  tlien 
We  shall  have  your  doors  open. 

[Exeunt  Surly  and  Mamkov. 

Love.  What  means  this  ? 

Face.  I  cannot  tell,  sir. 

1  NeL  These  are  two  o'  the  gaUanti^ 
That  we  du  think  we  saw. 

Face.  Two  of  the  fools  ! 
You  talk  as  idly  as  they.    Good  faith,  sir, 
I  think  the  moon  hath  crazed  them  all !  Oh,  me^ 
The  angry  boy  come  too !  He'll  make  a  noise. 
And  ne'er  away  till  he  have  betrayed  us  all. 

[Mide. 

Enter  Kastril. 

Kat.  What  rogues,  bawds,  slaves !  youll  open 
the  door  anon.  [Kastril  knockg. 

Punk,  cockatrice,  my  suster.     By  this  light 
ni  fetch  the  marshall  to  you. 

Face.  Who  would  you  speak  with,  sir? 
Kas.  The  bawdy  doctor,  and  the  cozening  cap- 
tain. 
And  puss,  my  suster. 
Lave.  This  is  something,  sure ! 
Face.  Upon  my  trust,  the  doors  were  never 

open,  sir. 
Kas.  I  have  heard  all  their  tricks  told  me  twice 
over, 
By  the  fat  knight,  and  the  lean  gentleman. 
Late.  Here  comes  another. 
Face.  Ananias  too ! 
And  his  pastor !  [Aside, 

Enter  Ananias  ani  Tribulation. 

Ana.  Come  forth,  you  seed  of  sulphur,  sons  of 
fire; 
Your  stench  is  broke  forth :  abomination 
Is  in  the  house. 

Kas.  Aye,  my  suster's  there. 

Ana.  The  place 
Is  become  a  cage  of  unclean  birds. 

Kas.  Yes,  I  will  fetch  the  scavenger  and  the 
constable. 

Trib.  You  shall  do  well. 

Ana.  We'll  Join  to  weed  them  out 

Kas.  You  will  not  come,  then,  punk  device,  my 
suster  ? 

Ana,  Call  her  not  sister.    She's  a  harlot,  ve- 
rily. 

Kas.  I'll  raise  the  street 

Love.  Good  gentlemen,  a  word 

Ana.  Satan,  avoid,  and  hinder  not  our  zeal. 

Love.  The  world's  turned  Bedlam ! 

Face.  These  are  all  broke  loose 
Out  of  St  Katharine's,  where  they  use  to  keen 
The  better  sort  of  mad  folks. 

1  Nei.  All  these  persons 
We  saw  go  in  and  out  herc^ 
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51  Nei,  Ye%  indeed,  air. 

3  Nei.  Utese  were  die  parties. 

Fau.  Peace,  yoa  drunkards.    Sir, 
I  wonder  at  it !  Please  you  to  give  me  leare 
To  touch  the  door :  111  trj  an'  the  lock  be  dian- 

ged. 
■    Love.  It  amazes  me  I 

Face.  Good  faith,  sir,  I  believe 
There's  no  such  thin^.    Tis  all  deeeptio  visus. 
Would  I  could  get  him  away  ! 

[Dapper  cries  out  within. 

Dap.  Master  captain,  master  doctor. 

Loive.  Who's  that? 

Tact.  Our  clerk  within,  that  I  forgot !  [Aside.] 
I  know  not,  sir. 

Dap.  For  God's  sake,  when  will  her  grace  be 
at  leisure  ? 

Face.  Ha ! 
Illusions,  some  spirit  o'  the  air !— His  gag  is 

melted. 
And  now  he  sets  out  the  throat  [Aside. 

Dap.  Vm  almost  stifled. 

Face.  Would  you  were  alu^ether!        [Aside. 

Loie.  lis  in  the  house. 
Ha !  iBt 

Fa  t.  Belie%'e  it,  sir,  in  the  air. 

hofve.  Peace,  you 

Dap.  Mine  aunt^s  grace  does  not  use  me  well. 

M.  You  fool. 
Peace,  you'll  mar  all. 

Face.  Or  you  will  else,  yon  rogue. 

Lffoe.  Oh,  is  it  so  ?  Then  you  converse  with 
^irits. 
Come,  sir,  no  more  o'  your  tricks,  good  Jeremy ; 
The  truth's  the  shortest  way. 

Face.  Dismiss  this  rabble,  sir. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  catched.  [Aside. 

hffoe.  Good  neighbours, 
I  thank  you  all.    You  may  depart    Come,  sir. 
You  know,  that  I  am  an  indulgent  master ; 
And  therefore  conceal  nothing.  What's  your  me- 

diancy 
To  draw  so  many  several  sorts  of  wild-fowl  ? 

Fact.  Sir,  you  were  wont  to  afiect  mirth  and 
wit: 
C^t  here's  no  place  to  talk  on't  in  the  street) 
Give  me  but  leave  to  make  the  best  of  my  for- 
tune. 
And  only  pardon  me  the  abuse  of  your  house; 
lis  all  I  beg.    Ill  help  you  to  a  widow, 
In  recompense,  that  you  shall  give  me  thanks 

for, 
Will  make  you  seven  years  younger,  and  a  rich 

one. 
lis  but  your  putting  on  a  Spanish  cloak ; 
I  have  her  within.  You  need  not  fear  the  house ; 
It  was  not  visited. 

Jjne.  But  by  me,  who  came 
Sooner  than  yon  expected. 

Fate.  It  is  true,  sir. 
J*rav  you,  forgive  me. 

JLove.  Let's  see  your  widow.  [Fxewnt. 


SCENE  XL^A  Chamber. 

Enter  SvvThEf  Dapper,  and  Doi^ 

Sub,  How !  ha'  you  eaten  your  gag? 

Dap.  Yes,  faith,  it  crumbled 
Away  in  my  mouth. 

Sub.  You  ha'  spoiled  all  then. 

Dap.  No; 
I  hope  my  aunt  of  Fairy  will  foiigive  me. 

Sub.  Your  aunt's  a  gradons  lady ;  but,  io  trotl^ 
You  were  to  blame. 

Dap.  The  fume  did  overcome  me, 
And  I  did  do't  to  stay  my  stomach.    Prey  yoa. 
So  satisfy  her  grace. 

Enter  Wcx. 

Face.  IIow  now !  Is  hb  n/outh  down  ? 

Sub.  Ay,  hebhas  spoken. 

Face.  A  pox !  I  heard  him,  and  you  too— Hc*s 
undone,  then — 
I  have  been  fain  to  say  the  house  is  haunted 
With  spirits,  to  keep  churl  back. 

Sub.  And  hast  thou  done  it? 

Face.  Sure,  for  this  night 

Sub,  Why,  then,  triumph  and  sing 
Of  Face  so  famous,  the  precious  king 
Of  present  wits ! 

Face.  Did  you  not  hear  the  coil 
About  the  door  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  I  dwindled  with  it 

Face.  Shew  him  his  aunt,  and  let  him  be  dis- 
patched : 
1*11  send  her  to  you. 

Drugger  is  at  the  door ;  go  take  his  suit, 
And  bid  him  fetch  a  parson  presendy. 
Say,  he  shall  marry  the  widow. 

[Exeunt  Dapper  and  Surtle. 
Now,  queen  Dol, 
Ha'  you  packed  up  all  ?. 

DoL  Yes. 

Face.  And  how  do  you  like 
The  lady  Pliant  ? 

poL  A  good  dull  innocent 

Re-enter  Subtle. 

Sub.  Here's  your  Hieronymo's  doak  and  hat 

Face.  Give  me  them. 

Sub.  And  the  ruflf,  too. 

Face.  Yes ;  I'll  come  to  you  presently.  [Exit. 

Sub.  Now  is  he  gone  about  his  project,  Dol, 
I  told  you  of,  for  the  widow. 

DoL  Tis  direct 
Against  our  articles. 

Sub.  Well,  we'll  fit  him,  wench. 
Hast  thou  eulled  her  of  her  jewels,  or  her  brace- 
lets? 

Dol.  No,  but  I  will  do't 

Sub.  Soon  at  nig|it,  my  Dolly, 
When  we  are  shipped,  find  all  our  goods  aboard, 
Eastward  for  Ratcliil^  we  will  turn  our  course 
To  Brainford,  westward,  if  thou  SB^st  the  word. 
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Aitf  lib  oar  Jttte  of  this  c/eiweeiuiig  raacal,       I     DoL  Pox  upon  you,  wogoft : 

— . —  Pj^jj^  Would  I  had  but  tune  to  bek^^thetl  [Etit  Dot. 

Face,  Subtle, 
Let*8  know  where  70a  set  iip  nekt :  i^  aend  you 
A  4)B9lOBery  ntfw  and  lifaeny  iot  M  aoepnint* 

ance: 
What  sew  oovne  hape  you  ? 

Sub.  Rogue,  m  hang  myself 
That  I  xnajy  walk  a  greater  <icvil  than  thott) 
And  haunt  tkee  I'  tiie  flock-bed,  «nd  the  buttery. 


JkL  Caatnt;  Fm  weaiy  of  him. 

Sd.  Wdl  tickle  it  mt  the  pigeons, 
IWn  we  have  aO,  and  may  umock  the  tninkfl, 
Aadmy,  thb is  nine  and  dune,  and  thine  and 

[They  kiss. 


Enter  Face. 

Act  What  now,  m  billing? 

Ml  yei»  a  Btde  eanlted, 
Ii  tbe  good  penage  of  oor  stock  affiurs. 

FsBL  Cone,  iny  vcnUupers, 
Tot bi"  packed  op  aU ?  Where  be  the  trunks? 
Bhag  forth. 

MHcre. 

Jicc  Let  OS  see  tfaenu    Whereas  the  money  ? 

Fme.  The  brethren's  money,  thia^    Druggei^s 
sad  Dapper's  in  this, 
Mamoa^f  ten  poonds :  ei^ht'score  before. 
WbR  be  the  French  petticoats^ 
Aad  firAe%  and  hangers  ? 

SU.  Here  i*  the  trunk. 
Aid  the  bolls  of  lawn. 

Ftct,  Is  DmgKez^B  damask  there  ? 

MYes. 

Fit,  Gife  me  the  keys. 

iU  Why  you  the  keys  ? 

Sik  No  matter,  Dol ;  because 
Wc  ihdl  not  open  them,  before  he  comes. 

Aoe.  lis  true,  yon  shall  not  open  them,  in- 
deed; 
Korkve  them  forth.    Do  you  see  ?  Not  forth, 
DoL 

MNo! 

Ftu.  S{t,  my  smock-nimpant.    The  rij^  is, 
Bf  nnster 
Kaowi  aU,  has  pardoned  me,  and  he  will  keep 

than; 
Doctor,  "tb  trae  (yon  look)  for  all  yodt  figures : 
I  »t  for  lam  indeed.    Wherefore,  good  part- 
ner^ 
Bodihe,  tnd  she^  be  satisfied :  for  here 
DctaniBes  die  indeniurt  iripartite^ 
TwiitSubde,  Dol,  and  Face.    AU  I  can  do^ 
^ ^ Mp you  orer  the  wall,  0^  the  backside; 
Or  lead  you  a  sheet  to  save  your  velvet  gown, 

^^  be  officers  presentW;  bethink  yon 
Of  KHie  ooone  suddenly  to  ^scape  the  dock ; 
ttrdidier  youH  oome  dse.  Hark  you !  diunder. 

[Some  knock, 

M  Too  are  a  precious  fiend  I 

^  Omd  die  door.  {Outside. 

IWe.  Dot,  I  am  sorry  for  ihe^  i'faith.    But, 

heir'st  dioo  ? 

»  M  CO  hard,  but  I  wiB  place  thee  some- 

"J  dalt  hare  my  letter  to  mistress  Amo. 
lUHsngjooJ— . 
Ftce.  Or  madam  Cesarean. 


SCENE  IKr-il  Ht^t  hefott  Liyv^wiT's  Aovje. 

Lov£wjr  «£mk.  JSaier  Q^n,  M^icHoif,  Sub^ 
LY,  Face,  ^naTBUy  A«AHi4k%  ondTuwj* 
i^Tioir. 

Lne.  What  do  yoa  mean,  my  maaters  f 

Mam.  Open  your  door. 
Cheaters,  tawcH,  camurers. 

Ogi  Orwell  break  it  open. 

Looe.  What  warrant  have  you  ? 

Offi  Warrant  enough,  -sir,  doubt  not. 

±aoe.  Is  there  an  officer  there? 

O0i  Yes,  two  or  three  for  failing. 

tine.  Have  but  patience. 
And  I  will  open  it  straigliL 

Face.  Sir,  have  you  done  ? 
Is  it  a  marriage ?  perfect? 

Lone.  Yes,  my  brain. 

Face.  Off  with  yourrofT,  and  cloak  then ;  be 
yourself,  sir. 

Sur.  Down  with  the  door. 

Kas.  'Slight,  ding  it  open. 

Lofoe,  Hold, 
Hold,  gentlemen !  whatmeans  this  violence? 

Mam.  Where  is  this  collier? 

Sur.  And  my  captain  Face  ? 

Mam.  These  day^h? 

Sur.  That  are  bwdtng  in  men's  purses. 
-  Mam,  Madam  Snppusilwy  ? 

Kas.  Doxey,  my  suster  ? 

Ana.  Locusts  of  the  foul  pit. 

Trib.  Prophane  as  Bell  and  the  Dragon. 

Ana.  Worse  than  the  grashoppcrs,  or  the  lice 


gentlemen,  bear  me.    Are  you  of- 


of  Egypt 
laoe.  Good  I 

ficers. 

And  cannot  stay  diis  violence  ? 
Offi.  Keep  the  peace. 
Love.  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter!  Whom 

do  you  seek  ? 
Mam,  The  chymical  cozener. 
iSiir.  And  the  captain  pander. 
Kai.  The  nun,  my  suster. 
Mam,  Madam  Biabbi. 
Ana.  Scorpions  and  caterpillars. 
Lorve,  Fewer  at  once,  I  pray  you. 
Offi.  One  after  another,  gentlemen,  I  char;ge 

you. 
By  virtue  of  n^  staC 
Ana,  They  are  the  vessels 
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Of  pride,  lust,  and  the  cart. 

horot.  Good  zeal,  lie  still 
A  little  while. 

Trth.  Peace,  deacon  Ananias. 

Xovf.  The  house  is  mine  herey.and  the  doors 
are  open: 
If  there  be  any  such  persons  you  seek  for. 
Use  your  authority ; 

I  am  but  newly  come  to  town,  and  finding 
This  tumult  'bout  my  door  (to  tell  you  true) 
It  somewhat  'mazed  me ;  till  my  man  here,  fear- 
ing 
My  more  displeasare,  told  me  bad  done 
Somewhat  an  insolent  part,  let  out  my  house 
To  a  doctor,  and  a  captain ;  who,  wuit  they  are, 
Or  where  they  be,  he  knows  not. 

Mam,  Are  they  gone  ?  \They  enter. 

I^^o«n.a,g.ia«.d«rch,«r.    Here,! 

The  empty  walls  worse  than  I  left  them,  smoked, 
A  few  cracked  pots  and  glasses,  and  a  furnace ; 
The  ceiling  filled  with  poesies  of  the  candle : 
Only  one  ^ntlewoman,  I  met  here, 
That  is  within,  that  said  she  was  a  widow 

Kas,  Ave,  that's  my  suster.   Ill  go  thump  her. 
Where  is  she?  [£n7. 

L(yO€,  And  should  ha'  married  a  Spanish  county 
but  he, 
When  he  came  to't,  neglected  her  so  grossly, 
That  I,  a  widower,  am  gone  through  with  her. 

Sur,  Ho^ !  Have  I  lost  her,  then  ? 

Love.  Were  you  the  Don,  sir  ! 
Good  faith,  now,  she  does  blame  you  extremely, 

and  says 
You  swore,  and  told  her,  you  had  taken  the  pains 
To  dye  your  beard,  and  umbre  o'er  your  face, 
Borrowed  a  suit  and  ruff  ail  for  her  love, 
And  then  did  nothing.    What  an  oversight, 
And  want  of  putting  forward,  sir,  was  this ! 
Well  fare  an  old  han^uebuzier,  yet ! 
Could  prime  his  powder,  and  give  fire,  and  hit^ 
All  in  a  twinkling. 

Enter  Mam MOK. 

Alam.  Tlie  whole  nest  are  fled ! 

Love.  What  sort  of  birds  were  they  } 

Mam.  A  kind  of  choughs, 
Or  thievish  daws,  sir,  that  have  picked  my  purse 
Of  eight  score  and  ten  pounds,  within  these  five 

weeks. 
Beside  mv  first  materials^  and  my  goods. 
That  lie  i  the  cellar,  which  I  am  glad  they  ha' 

left. 
I  may  have  them  home  yet. 

Love.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Mam.  Aye. 

Love.  By  order  of  law,  sir,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mam.  Not  mine  own  stuff? 

Love.  Sir,  I  can  take  no  knowledge. 
That  they  arc  yours,  but  by  public  means. 
If  you  can  bring  certificate,  that  you  were  gulled 
of  them^ 


Or  any  formal  writ  out  of  a  court, 
That  you  did  cozen  yourself,  I  will  not  hoii) 
them. 
Mam.  ni  rather  lose  them. 
Love,  That  you  shall  not,  sir. 
By  me,  in  troth.    Upon  these  tenns  they  arc 

▼ours. 
What  should  they  ha'  been,  sir?  turned  into  gold 
all? 
Mam.  No. 
I  cannot  tell.    It  may  be  they  should.      What 
then? 
Love.  What  a  great  loss  in  hope  have  you  5u»- 

tained ! 
Mam.  Not  I,  the  commonwealth  has. 
I  will  go  mount  a  turnip-cart,  and  preach 
The  end  o'  the  world,  within  these  two  months. 
Surly,  what !  in  a  dream  ? 

Sur.  Must  I  needs  cheat  myself. 
With  that  same  foolish  vice  of  honesty  ! 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  hearken  out  the  rogues. 
That  Face  I'll  mark  for  mine,  if  I  e'er  meet  him. 

[^Exeunt. 
Face,  If  you  get  off  the  angry  child,  now,  sir — 

Enter  Kastril. 

Kat.  Come  on,  you  ewe,  you  have  matdied 
most  sweetly,  ha'  you  not  ? 

[To  his  sister. 
Did  I  not  say,  I  would  never  ha'  you  tupped 
But  by  a  dubbed  boy,  to  make  you  a  Lady-Tom? 
'Slight,  you  are  a  mammet !   Ob,  I  oonld  tousc 
you  now ! 
Love.  Vou  lie,  boy ! 
And  I  am  before-hand  with  you. 
Kas.  Anon? 

Love.  Come,  will  you  quarrel  ?  I  will  seize  yoci, 
sirrali. 
Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  your  tools ! 

ias.  God's  licht ! 
This  is  a  fine  old  boy,  as  e'er  I  saw ! 

Love»  What !  do  you  change  your  copy  now  ? 
Proceed. 
Here  stands  my  dove ;  stoop  at  her  if  you  dare. 
Kas.  'Slight,  I  must  love  liim !  I  cannot  chuse, 
i'  faith ! 
An'  I  should  be  hanged  for't    Suster,  I  protest, 
I  honour  thee  for  this  match. 
Love.  Oh,  do  you  so,  sir? 
Kas.  Yes,  an'  thou  canst  take  tobacco,  and 
drink,  old  boy, 
ril  give  her  five  hundred  pounds  more,  to  her 

marriage, 
Tlian  her  own  'state. 

Love.  Fill  a  pipe-fidl,  Jeremy. 
Face*  Yes,  but  go  in,  and  take  it,  sir. 
Love.  Wc  will. 
I  will  be  ruled  by  thee  in  any  thing,  Jeremy. 
That  master. 

That  had  received  such  happiness  by  a  servant, 
In  such  a  widow,  and  with  so  much  wealth, 
Were  very  ungrateful,  if  he  would  not  be 
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A  tak  iadaigeDt  to  diat  ferrant^s  wit, 
Aadhdp.hh  fotune,  though  with  some  small 


Spot  for  dnsdf ,  knaTe. 

Fmee,  So  I  wiU,  sr.     Gentlemen, 
Ihom^  I  am  dean 


Got  off  from  Subtle,  Surly,  Mammon,  Dol, 
Hot  Ananias,  Dapper,  Drugger,  all 
With  whom  I  traded^  yet  I  put  myself 
On  you  that  are  my  country ;  and  this  pelf, 
Which  I  have  eot,  if  you  do  quit  me,  rests 
To  feast  you  oiten,  and  invite  new  guests. 

[Ereunt  omneh 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 


BT 


MASSJNGER. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

LovELLy  nji  EngU^  lord, 

Sir  Giles  Oveereach,  a  cruel  extortioner. 

Wellborn,  a  prodigal 

Allworth,  a  jfoung  gemtlemanj  page  to  Lord 

LOVELL. 

Greedy,  a  hungry  justice  of  peace. 
Marrall,  a  term^drifoery  a  creature  of  Sir  Giles 

Overreach. 
Order,       "^ 

Amble,       >  servants  to  the  Ladt  Allworth. 
Furnace,  3 


Welldo^  a  parson. 
Tapwell,  an  aMunue-keeper. 
Three  creditors. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Allwortb,  a  rich  widow. 
Margaret,  Overreaches  daughter. 
Froth,  TapwelTs  wife. 


Scene.— ii  county  in  England, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L-*7%e  outside  of  a  village  aMumse. 

Wellborn,  Tapwell,  Frotb. 

WclL  No  liquor !  nor  no  credit? 
Top.  None,  sir ; 
Not  Uie  remainder  of  a  single  can. 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter ;  all  night  palled,  too. 
Froth,  Not  the  dropping  of  the  tap  for  your 
morning's  draught,  sir : 
^is  veri^,  I  assure  you. 

Well,  Verity,  you  brach ! 
The  deril  turned  precisian  ?  Rogue,  what  am  I  ? 
Tap.  Troth !  durst  I  trust  you  with  a  lookii^ 
glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  would  quit 

me. 
And  take  the  name  yourself. 
Well.  How !  dog ! 
TaD.  Even  so,  sir. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  if  you  but  advance  your 

voice, 
There  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your 
worship, 


A  potent  monarch  called  the  oonstabtey 
That  does  command  a  citadel,  called  die  stocks ; 
Such  as,  with  great  dexterity,  will  hale 
Your  poor  tattered 

Well  Rascal!  slave! 

Froth.  No  rage^  sir. 

T^.  At  his  own  peril !  Do  not  pat  yourself 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  waiter  near 
To  quench  your  tiiirst ;  and  sure,  for  odier  liquor, 
As  mighty  ale,  or  beer,  they  are  thinp,  I  take  it. 
You  must  no  more  remember;  not  m  a  dream, 
sir. 

Well  Why,  thou  ondurnkfol  villain,  dar'st  thou 

talk  thus? 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thoo  hast,  my  gift? 
Tap.  I  6nd  it  not  in  chalk ;  and  Timothy  Tap- 

weU 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

WelL  Am  I  not  he 
Whose  riots  fed  and  cloathed  thee?  Wert  thou 

not 
Bora  on  my  father's  land|  and  proud  to  bf 
A  drudge  in  his  house  ? 
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'Rf,  Whu  I  ma,  tar,  it  skills  not; 
H^  fOB  aie,  8  apparent.  Now  for  a  farewell : 
SKs/oolalkofttUiery  in  my  hope  it  will  tor* 

BKnt  fOOy 

U  hndf  ted  jour  stoiy.  Your  dead  father, 
Uj  ^MMBm  masfeo',  was  a  man  of  worship ; 
CU  ar  Jobi  WeUbom,  justice  of  peace  and  qwh 


And  stood  fair  to  be  cu$iot  foiulorum  ; 

Bn  dbe  whofe  sway  of  the  abire ;  kept  a  good 


Bciiefcd  dbe  poor,  and  so  forth ;  biyt  he  d jin^ 
And  die  twel? e  hundred  aryear  oominff  to  you, 
Lste  Mr  Fraoda^  but  now  forlorn  Weuborn— 

ITriZ.  Skve,  stop !  or  I  shall  lose  myself. 

JmO.  Veiy  hardlj, 
ToQ  dODOt  be  out  ot  your  way. 

fifi  Bot  to  my  stoiy ;  I  shall  proceed,  sir : 
Yd  HOC  dwn  a  lord  of  acres,  the  prime  gallant, 
Aai  I  joor  onder-butler :  note  the  chanee  now. 
V(M  had  a  merry  time  oPt.    Hawks  and  hounds ; 
MTith  diaice  of  mnning  horses :  mistresses, 
Aod  other  soch  extrava^^ancies ; 
Willi  joor  oode,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  observing, 
Xcsobiog  not  to  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity, 
(h  Ibolidi  raortpges,  statutes,  ana  bonds, 
For  sirfiiie  soppued  yoor  lavishness,  and  then  left 

VefiL  Soow  corate  has  penned  this  invective, 


Ari  fOQ  bare  studied  it. 

r«p.  I  have  not  done  yet 
Tosr  Isodi  gpne^  and  yoor  credit  not  worth  a 

token, 
Von  pew  the  oixmnpn  borrower;  no  man 'scaped 
Yoor  paper  pellets,  from  the  gentleman  to  the 

VUe  thanntTmi  Tapw^O,  with  a  ljtdestc>ck, 
Stne  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  %  small  cottage ; 
Hoiifaled  myself  to  marriage  widi  my  Froth  here; 

VtdL  Yes,  to  whores  and  nidcpodLeta. 

To.  Tme,  but  they  brousot  in  profit ; 
And  ImI  a^  to  pay  what  mey  called  for ; 
iad  stack  not  like  your  mastership.    The  poor 


I  f^jaaed  from  them  hath  made  me  in  my  |)arish 
YVw^  worthy  to  be  scavenger !  and,  in  time, 
lisf  rise  to  be  overseer  of  the  poor ; 
Wlsdi,  if  I  do^  on  your  petition,  Wellbom, 
I  BMj  aUow  vou  thirteen  pence  a  quarter; 
Aid  yoQ  ifaatl  dnnk  iny  worship. 

ITdL  Thus,  you  dog-bolt 

Asdthas [Beat$kmL 

IV  Cry  oat  for  help! 
ITe/l  Stir, and  thoadieat: 
YovpMe&t  prinoe,  the  ooDStabk,  shall  not  save 

yoa. 
Bflratt,aagratefuIheU-boind!  did  noil 
1^  parses  for  yoo  ?  then  you  licked  my  boots, 
Asd  liioQg^  your  holiday  cloak  too  ooarse  to 
dean  them. 


Twas  I,  that  when  I  heard  thee  swear,  if  ever 
Thou    could'st    arrive    at   forty  pounds,   thoa 

wou]d*8t 
Live  like  an  emperor :  'twas  I  that  gave  it. 
In  ready  gold.    Deny  this,  wretch ! 

Tap.  I  must,  sir. 
For,  trom  the  tavern  to  the  tap-house,  all, 
On  forfeiture  of  their  licence,  stand  bound 
Never  ta  remember  who  the  best  guests  were, 
If  they  grow  poor  like  you. 

WeiL  Thev  are  well  rewarded 
That  beggar  themselves  to  make  such  rascals  rich. 
Thou  viper,  thankless  viper ! 
But  since  you  are  grown  forgetful,  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  kick  thee  into  remembrance  ; 
Not  leave  one  bone  unbroken. 

Tap.  Oh ! 

Enter  AxtwoBTH. 

AUn,  Hold,  for  my  sake,  hold ! 
Deny  me,  Frank?    they  are  not  worth    your 
anger. 
Well  For  once  thou  hast  redeemed  them  from 
this  sceptre :  [^uiking  his  cudgeL 

But  let  them  vanish. 

For  if  theygrumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 
Froth,  This  comes  of  your  pratmg,  husband; 
you  presumed 
On  your  ambling  wi^  and.  must  use  your  glib 

tongue. 
Though  you  are  beaten  lame  for  it 

Tap,  Patience,  Froth ; 
There  is  no  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

L^n^y  go  off  into  the  houie. 
Well.  Sent  for  to  your  motho*? 
AUw.  My  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness !  my  all  I 
She*8  such  a  mourner  for  my  father's  death. 
And,  in  her  love  to  him,  so  favours  me. 
That  I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her. 
There  are  few  such  stepdames. 

Well.  Tis  a  noble  widow. 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure,  and  clear 
From  the  least  taint  of  inmmy;  her  life. 
With  the  splendour  of  her  actions,  leaves  no 

tongue 
To  envy  or  detraction.    Pr^ythee,  tell  me ; 
Has  she  no  suitors  ? 

Alhp.  Even  the  best  of  die  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted :  such  as  sue,  and  send. 
And  seqd,  and  sue  again ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
Their  frequent  visits  have  not  gained  her  pre- 
sence; 
Yet  she's  so  far  from  sullennesa  and  pride. 
That  I  dare  undertake  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  liberal  entertainment.    I  ean  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  her  suitors'  names. 

WelL  Forbear  it. 
While  I  pve  you  good  counsel.    I  am  bouiu^ 

to  It; 
Thy  father  was  my  friend ;  and  that  afiection 
I  i»re  to  him,  in  right  desoemls  to  thee : 
Thou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youth, 
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Nor  will  I  have  the  least  aflTront  stick  on  thee. 
If  i  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

AUw,  I  thank  your  noble  care ;  but,  pray  you, 
in  what 
Do  I  run  the  hazard  ? 

WelL  Art  thou  not  in  love  } 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 
Allw.  In  love,  at  my  years? 
Well.  You  think  you  walk  in  clouds,  but  are 
transparent 
I  have  heara  all,  and  the  choice  that  you  have 

made ; 
And,  with  my  finger  can  point  out  the  north 

star, 
By  which  Uie  load-stone  of  your  folly's  guided. 
And,  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of  cormorant  Overreach  ?  Dost  blush  and  start. 
To  hear  her  only  named  ?  Blush  at  your  want 
Of  wit  and  reason, 
Allw.  You  are  too  bitter,  air. 
Weli.  Wounds  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be 
cured 
With  balms,  but  corrosives.    I  most  be  plain : 
Art  thou  scarce  manumizcd  from  the  porter's 

lodge, 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  pantoffle. 
And  darest  thou  dream  of  marriage  f 
AUm,  Howc*er  you  have  discovered   my  in- 
tents, 
You  know  my  urns  are  lawful ;  and  if  ever 
The  queen  ot  flowers,  the  glory  of  the  spring, 
The  sweetest  comfort  to  our  smell,  the  rose^ 
Sprang  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer. 
There  s  such  disparity  in  their  conditions 
Between  the  goadess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter, 
And  the  base  churl,  her  father. 

WelL  Grant  this  true. 
As  I  believe  it;  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  whose  father 
Ruined  thy  state  ? 
Allw.  And  yours  too. 
Well.  I  confess  it,  AUworth. 
I  most  tell  yon  as  a  friend,  and  freely, 
That,  where  impossibilities  are  apparent, 
Tis  indiscretion  to  nourish  hopes. 
Canst  thou  imagine  (let  not  self-love  blind  thee) 
That  sir  Giles  Overreach  (that  to  make  her  great 
In  swelling  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience. 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat,  and  I  hope  his 

own  too) 
Will  e*er  consent  to  make  her  thine  ?  Give  o'er. 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank, 
And  prosper  in  it 

Allw.  You  have  well  advised  me ; 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you,  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affiurs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 
Bemember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 
WelL  No  matter,  no  matter. 
Allw.  Yes,  'tis  much  material : 
You  know  my  fortune,  and  my  means;  yet  some- 
thing 


I  can  spare  from  myself,  to  help  yoar  wants. 

Well.  How's  this) 

Ailm.  Nay,  be  not  angry.  There's  eight  piece% 
To  put  you  m  better  fashion. 

WelL  Money  from  thee? 
From  a  boy,  a  stipendary  ?  one  that  iires 
At  tiie  devotion  of  a  step-mother. 
And  the  uncertain  imvour  of  a  lord  ? 
Ill  eat  my  arms  first    Howsoe'er  blind  fortune 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice  on  me ; 
Though  I  am  vomited  out  of  an  alehouse. 
And  thus  accoutred;  know  not  where  to  cat. 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  this  canopy ; 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  despise  thy  oflfer. 
And  as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state 
Without  the  assistance  of  another's  bndn. 
In  my  right  wits  111  piece  it ;  at  the  worsts 
Die  uus,  and  be  forgotten. 

AUw,  A  strange  humour !   {^Exeunt  teveralfy. 

SCENE  II.— J  Chamber  in  Lady  Ai^lworth's 

Houte. 

Enter  Ordee,  Amble,  Furkace. 

Order.  Set  all  things  rig^t,  or,  as  my  name  is 
Order, 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function. 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeitnie  of  hb 

breakfast. 
And  privilege  in  the  wine  cellar. 

Amble,  l^u  are  merry. 
Good  master  steward. 

Fum.  Let  him ;  I'll  be  angry. 

Ambk.  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve 
o*c1odL  yet. 
Nor  dinner  taking  up ;  then  'tis  allowed 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric. 

Fum.  You  think  you  have  spoke  wisdy,  good 
man  Amble,   ' 
My  lady's  go-before. 

Order.  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 

Fum.  Twit  me  with  the  authori^  of  the 
kitchen? 
At  all  hours,  and  at  all  places,  I'll  be  ai^gry; 
And,  thus  provoked,  when  I  am  at  my  prayers 
I  will  be  angry. 

Aiidtle.  There  was  no  hurt  meant. 

JParn.  I  am  friends  with  thee,  and  yet  I  wiH 
be  angry. 

Order,  With  whom  ? 

Fum.  No  matter  whom  t  yet,  nowl  think  oo^t, 
I  am  angry  with  my  ladv. 

Amble.  Heaven  torbid,  man ! 

Order.  What  cause  has  she  given  thee  ? 

Fum.  Cause  enough,  master  steward : 
I  was  entertained  by  ner  to  please  her  palate^ 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  I  performed  it 
Now,  since  our  master,  noUe  AilwOTth,  died, 
Thoofi^  I  crack  my  brains  to  find  oat  tempting 

When  I  am  three  parts  roasted^ 
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Aad  tbt  ftmA  part  pttr-boiled,  to  prepare  her 


She  facps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada, 
Or  vaterf^nid ;  my  skill  never  thougnt  on. 

Order.  But  Yoor  art  b  seen  in  the  dining  room. 

Fum.  By  w  nom  } 
Bv  such  as  pretend  to  lore  her;  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.    Yet,  of  ail  the  harpies 
Tbat  do  dewDur  her,  I  am  out  of  charity 
mth  mne  so  much,  as  the  tlun-gutted  squire, 
That's  stolen  into  conmiission. 

€yrd£r^  Jostice  Greedy  ? 

Tmru.  Hie  same,  the  same.  Meat  is  tast  away 
opon  him: 
It  aeTcr  thri^'es.    He  holds  his  paradox, 
WLo  eats  not  well,  can  ne*er  do  justice  well. 
Uxi  »tomach*s  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

Amble.  One  knocks. 

[Allworth  kfUKksy  and  enters. 

Order.  Our  late  young  master. 

AMikie^  M^ekome,  sir. 

Tvm,  Your  hand : 
If  you  hare  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meat*8  ready. 

i.h'der.  llis  father^s  picture  in  little. 

Fvrtu  We  are  all  your  servants. 

AUk.  At  once,  my  thanks  to  all ; 

is  yet  some  comfort.    Is  my  lady  stirring? 


Enter  ike  Lady  Allwortb. 

Order,  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 
Imdy.  Sort  those  silks  well. 
rU  take  the  air  alone. 
Aad,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I  am  vi^atcd  by  any,  entertain  them  . 
As  heretofore :  but  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I  am  indisposed. 

Order.  I  shall,  madam. 
X«a^  Do,  and  leave  me. 

[Exeunt  Order,  Abcble,  and  Furnace. 
Nay,  stay  yoo,  Allworth. 

Aliw.  1  shall  gladly  grow  here, 
To  wait  on  your  commands. 
hady.  So  soon  turned  courtier ! 
ALl».  Stile  not  that  courtship,  madam,  which 
is  duty, 
PBTchased  on  your  part. 

Lfl^jr.  Wc]l,  ycm  shall  o'ercome ; 
V'A  noc  contend  in  words.    How  is  it  with 
Yuur  noble  master  ? 

Alix.  Ever  like  himself; 
Nj  scrapie  lessened  in  the  full  weight  of  ho- 
nour! 
lie  did  command  roe  (pardon  my  presumption), 
Ks  bis  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Yvitir  ladyship's  fair  hands. 
Lady.  I  ain  honoured  in 
IC3  faroar  to  me.    Does  he  hold  his  purpose 
Fur  the  Low  Countries  ? 

Alhc.  Constantly,  gtiod  madam : 
Bat  be  will,  in  person,  first  present  his  service. 
Lady.  And  how  approve  you  of  his  course? 
y^M»  are  jet. 


like  viigin  parchment,  capable  of  any 
Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable. 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 

Attw.  Any  form  you  please 
I  will  put  on :  but,  might  I  make  rov  choice, 
With  humble  emulation,  I  would  foUow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

Lady.  Tis  well  answered. 
And  I  commend  your  spirit :  you  had  a  father, 
(Blessed  be  his  memory)  that  some  few  hours 
Before  the  will  of  Heaven  took  him  from  me. 
Did  commend  you,  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge : 
And,  therefore,  what  I  speak,  you  are  bound  to 

hear 
With  such  respect,  as  if  he  lived  in  me. 

Allw.  I  have  found  you. 
Most  honoured  madam,  the  best  mother  tome ; 
And  with  my  utmost  strength  of  care  and  service. 
Will  labour  that  you  never  may  repent 
Your  bounties  showered  upon  roe. 

Lady,  I  much  hope  it. 
These  were  your  fatlier's  words :  If  e'er  my  son 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him  it  is  a  school  ' 

Where  all  the  principles,  tending  to  honour. 
Are  taught,  if  truly  followed :  But  for  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may,  with  license,  prac- 
tise 
Their  lusts  and  riots,  they  shall  never  merit 
The.  noble  name  of  soldiers.    To  dare  boldly 
In  a  fair  cause,  and,  for  the  country's  safety, 
To  run  upon  die  cannon's  mouth  uudauntcd ; 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies ; 
To  bear,  with  patience,  the  winter's  cold. 
And  summer's  scorcliing  beat, 
Are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier : 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

AUro,  There's  no  syllable   ' 
You  speak,  but  it  is  to  me  an  oracle ; . 
Which  but  to  doubt  were  impious. 

Ludy,  To  conclude ; 
Beware  ill-company ;  for  often  men 
Are  like  to  diosc  with  whom  they  do  converse : 
And  from  one  man  I  warn  you,  and  that's  Well- 
born : 
Not  'cause  he's  poor ;  that  nither  claims  your 

pity; 
But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  debauched. 
And  hath  to  vicious  courses  sold  himself. 
Tis  true,  your  father  loved  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving ;  but,  if  he  had  lived 
To  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  off. 
As  you  must  do. 

Albo.  I  shall  obey  in  all  thing«. 

Lady.  Follow  me  to  my  chamber ;  you  shall 
have  gold 
To  furnish  vuu  like  my  son,  uoil  still  supplied 
As  I  hear  from  you. 

Allw.  I  am  still  your  creature. 
*  \Ejteunt» 
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SCENE  n.— ^  haU  in  Lady  Allwortb's 

House* 

Enter  Overri:ach,  Greedy,  Order,  Amble, 
Furnace,  an(/ Marrall. 

Greedy.  Not  to  be  seen  ? 

Over,  Still  cloistered  up  ?  her  reason, 
I  hope^  assures  her,  though  she  makes  herself 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss 
Twill  not  recover  him. 

Order,  Sir,  it  is  her  will ; 
Which  we,  that  are  her  servants,  ought  to  serve. 
And  not  dispute.    However,  you  are  nobly  wel- 
come: 
And,  if  you  please  to  stay,  that  you  may  think  so. 
There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  canary ;  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour. 

Greedy,  Is  it  of  the  right  race  ? 

Order,  Yes,  Mr  Greedy. 

Amble,  How  his  mouth  runs  over ! 

Fum,  ril  make  it  run  and  run.    Save  your 
good  worship ! 

Greedy,  Honest  Mr  Cook,  thy  hand ;  again ! 
How  I  love  thee ! 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being?  speak,  boy. 

Fum,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  feed,  there  is  a 
chine 
Of  beef  well  seasoned. 

Greedy.  Good. 

jPttm.  A  pheasant,  larded. 

Greedy.  That  I  might  now  give  thanks  for  it ! 

Fum,  Other  kick-«haws. 
Besides,  there  came  last  night,  from  the  forest  of 

Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cooked. 

Greedy.  A  stag,  man  ? 

Fum.  A  stag,  sir;  part  of  it  is  prepared  for 
dinner. 
And  baked  in  puff-paste. 

Greedy.  Puff-paste,  too.  Sir  Giles ! 
A  -ponderous  chine  of  beef !  a  pheasant  larded  ! 
And  red  deer,  too,  Sir  Giles,  and  baked  in  poff- 

paste! 
All  bttsmess  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 

Over.  You  know  we  cannot.     , 

Mar.  Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  commis- 
sion. 
And  if  you  fail  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 

Greedy.  Cause  me  no  causes;  111  prove  it, 
for  such  a  dinner, 
We  ma^  put  off  a  commisnon ;  yon  shall  find  it 
Henrici  aecimo  quarto. 

Over,  Fie,  Mr  Greedy ! 
Will  you  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  din- 
ner? 
No  more,  for  shame !  We  must  forget  the  belly, 
When  we  think  of  profit 

Greedy.  Well,  you  shall  o^er-nile  me. 
I  could  even  cry  now.    Do  you  hear  me,  Mr 

Cook? 
Send  but  a  eonier  of  that  immortal  pasty; 


And  I,  in  thankfulness,  will,  by  your  boy. 
Send  you  a  brace  of  three-pencea. 

Fum,  Will  you  be  so  prodigal  ? 

Over,  Eemember  me  to  your  lady. 

Enter  Wellbobv. 

Who  have  we  here  ? 

WdL  Don't  you  know  me  } 

Over,  I  did  once,  but  now  I  wiU  not ; 
Thou  art  no  blood  of  mine.    Avaont,  diou  beg 

gar! 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  own  me  morey 
ril  have  thee  caged  and  whipped. 

Greedy.  I'll  mnt  the  warrant, 
I  do  love  thee,  Furnace, 
E'en  as  I  do  malmsey  in  a  moming. 
Think  of  pye-comer,  Fumaoe ! 

[Exeunt  Overreach,  Greedt,  and  Marral, 

Amble,  Will  you  out,  sir? 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

Order.  This  is  rudeness 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amble.  Cannot  you  stay 
To  be  served  among  your'  fellows  from  the  ba»* 

ket. 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall  f 

Fum.  Prithee,  vanish 
Into  some  out-housc,  though  it  be  the  pig-sty; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Enter  Allworth. 

Well  This  is  rare : 
Oh,  here  is  Tom  Allworth !  Tom ! 

Allw.  We  must  be  strangers ; 
Nor  would  I  have  seen  you  here  for  a  million. 

[Exit, 

Well.  Better  and  better.     He  contemns  me, 
too. 

Fum,  Will  you  know  your  way  ? 

Amble.  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you. 
By  the  head  and  shoulders  ? 

WeU,  No ;  I  will  not  stir : 
Do  you  mark,  I  will  not    Let  me  sec  the  wretch 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.     Why,  you 

slaves, 
Created  only  to  make  legs,  and  cringe ; 
To  carry  in  a  dish  and  shift  a  trencher ; 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master's  leavings;  you  that  were 

bom 
Only  to  consume  meat  and  drink,  and  batten 
Upon  reversions ;  Who  advances  ?  who 
Shews  me  the  way  ? 

Order,  Here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Ladt. 

Lath*  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Well,  Madam,  my  designs  bear  me  to  you. 

Lady.  To  me  ? 

WeiL  And  though  I  have  met  with 
But  ragged  entertamment  from  your  grooms  bere^ 
I  hope  irom  you  to  receive  that  noble^ttiagey 
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nm  became  the  true  friend  of  'your  hu^- 

And  tliea  I  shall  Toilet  ^ese. 

Xo^.  I  am  amaz^, 
To  ne  and  hear  this  rodenete.     Dar^st  thou 

dunk, 
Thondi  sworn,  that  it  can  erer  find  belief; 
That  I,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  conntry 
Oemed  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death, 
Can  fall  so  low  as  to  change  words  with  thee  ? 

WeiL  Soom  me  not,  go<Ml  lady ; 
But  as,  in  form,  you  are  angelical, 
Imitate  the  hearenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  least  a  while  to  hear  me.    You  will  grants 
The  Uood,  that 'runs  in  this  arm,  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins.    Your  swelling 

titles, 
fqnipagc,  and  fortune ;  your  mens'  observance, 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues ; 
Nor  diese  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
Yoa  have  a  &r  fame,  and,  I  know,  deserve  it ; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more. 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shewn 
For  your  hite  noble  husband. 
Order,  How  she  starts  ! 
WelL  That  husband,  madam,  was  once,  in  his 
fortune, 
AliDost  as  low  as  I.    Want,  debts,  and  quarrels, 
Lay  heavy  on  him  :  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  iwast  in  me,  though  I  say,  I  relieved  him. 
Twas  I,  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine,  the  sword 
That  did,  on  ^1  occasions,  second  his ; 
I  faroogbt  him  on  and  off,  with  honour,  lady : 
^nd,   when  in    all  men's  judgments,  he  was 

sank, 
Aod  in  his  own  hopes  not  to  be  buoyed  up, 
I  stepped  unto  him,  took  him  by  tlie  hand, 
And  hroo^t  him  to  the  shore. 

Fum.  Are  not  we  base  ^gues. 
Hat  could  forget  this  ? 

WelL  1  con&ss,  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  estate ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Thoi^  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame 

yoa  for  it : 
For  he  had  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind, 
Made  up  of  all  i»rts,  either  great  or  noble, 


/  So  winning  a  behavioor,  not  to  be 

I  Resisted,  madam. 

I      Ladtf,  Tis  most  true,  he  liad. 

WelL  For  his  sake,  then,  in  that  I  was  his 
friend. 
Do  not  contemn  me. 

Ladi/.  For  what*s  past  excuse  me ; 
I  will  redeem  it        [Offers  him  hew  pocket-book, 

WelL  Madam,  on  no  tenns : 
I  will  not  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you  ; 
But  be  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
Only  one  suit  I  mnke,  which  you  deny  not 
To  strangers ;  and  'tis  this  :  pray,  give  me  leave. 

[Whispers  to  her. 

Lady.  Fie  !  nothing  else? 

WelL  Nothing;   unless  you  please  to  charge 
your  servants 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

Ladu,  What  you  demand  is  yours. 

WeiL  I  thank  you,  lady.  [Exit  Lady. 

Now,  what  can  be  wrougnt  out  of  such  a  suit. 
Is  yet  in  supposition — [Servants  bow,'] — ^Nay,  all's 

forgotten. 
And  for  a  lu<Jky  omen  to  my  project. 
Shake  hands,  and  end'all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 

Order,  Agreed,  agreed. 

Furn,  Still  merry,  Mr  Well-born  ? 

[Rxettnt  Servants, 

WelL  Well,  faith,  a  right  worthy,  and  a  liberal 
lady, 
Who  can,  at  once,  so  kindly  meet  ray  purposes, 
And  brave  the  flouts  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her  husband's  friend  !  When  by  this  honest  plot 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
With  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute,  and  I  be  left,  at  large. 
To  practise  on  my  uncle  Overreach  ; 
Whose  foul,  rapacious  spirit,  (on  the  hearing 
Of  my  encouragement  from  this  rich  lady) 
Again  will  court  me  to  his  house  of  patronage. 
Here,  I  may  work  the  measure  to  redeem 
My  mortgaged  fortune,  which  he  stripped  me  of. 
When  youth  and  dissipation  quelled  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases — ^if  the  plot  succeed, 
Tis  a  new  w^y  to  pay  old  debts,  indeed. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  L—A  landscape. 

Enter  Overreach  and  Marra|.l. 

Oter.  He^s  gone,  I  warrant  thee;   this  com- 
mission cradled  him. 
Mar.  Your   worship  has  the  way  on't^  and 
ne^er  miss 
To  squeeze  these  unthrifU  into  air;  and  yet 
The  chap-fallen  justice  did  his  part,  retummg 
For  your  advRntage  the  certificate, 
<Aeiuisthis  conscience  and  his  knowledge,  too ; 
(widi  your  good  favour)  to  the  utter  ruin 

Vol.  IL 


Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Over,  'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice.    He,  that  bribes  his  belly. 
Is  certain  to  command  bis  soul. 

Mar,  I  wonder 
(Still  vjrith  your  licence)  why,  your  worship  h&- 

The  power  to  put  this  thin  gut  in  commission, 
You  are  not  in't  yourself. 
Ooer,  Thou  art  a  fool ; 
In  being  out  of  office,  I  am  out  of  dancer ; 
Where,  if  I  wore  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
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I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulness  or  error. 

Run  myself  finely  into  a  premunire, 

And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 

No,  rii  have  none  of  it;  'tis  enough  I  keep 

Greedy  at  my  devotion :  so  he  serve 

My   purpo&es,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care 
not; 

Friendship  is  but  a  word. 
Mar.  You  are  all  wisdom. 
Over.  I  would  be  worldly  wise ;  for  the  other 
wisdom. 

That  does  prescribe  us  a  well  governed  life, 

And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves, 

I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you, 

(With  your  good  patience)  to  hedge  in  the  ma- 
nor 

Of  your  good  neighbour,  Mr  Frugal?   As  'tis 
said, 

He  will  not  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange ; 

And  his  land,  laying  in  the  midst  of  yotur  many 
lordships, 

Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Over   I  have  thought  on't,  Marrall ; 

And  it  shall  take,    I  must  have  all  men  sellers, 

And  I  the  only  purchaser. 
Mar.  ^Y\s  most  fit,  sir. 

Oper.  I'll  therefore  buy  some  cottage  near  his 
manor; 

Which  done,  FU  make  my  men  break  ope  his 
fences. 

Ride  o*er  his  standing  corn,  and  in  the  night 

8et  fire  to  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle's  legs. 

These  trespasses  draw  on  suits,. and  suits  ex- 
penccs ; 

Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 

When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  o^  three 
years. 

Though  he  sue  forma  paupcrisy  in  spite 

Of  all  his  thrift  and  care,  he'll  grow  behind- 
hand. 
Mar.  The  best  I  ever  heard ;   I  could  adore 

you. 
Over.  Then,  with  th^  favour  of  my  man  of 

I  will  pretend  some  title ;  want  will  force  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrement;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money, 
And  I  possess  the  land. 

Mar.  Tis  above  wonder. 
Wellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
These  fine  artg,  sir,  to  hook  him  in. 

Over.  Well  thought  on. 
I'his  varlet,  Wellborn,  lives  too  long  to  upbraid 

me 
With  my  plose  phcat  put  upon  him.    Will  nor 

cold 
Xor  hunger  kill  him  ? 

Mar.  I  know  nor  what  to  think  on't. 
I  have  used  all  means;   and  the  last  night  I 

caused 
IIii>  host,  the  tapster,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors ; 


And  have  been  since  with  all  your  friends 

tenants. 
And,  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  c1 

them. 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep  hinm 

from  starving, 
Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him.    This  is  done, 
sir. 
Over.  That  was  something,  Marrall ;  but  tbou 
must  go  farther ; 
And  suddenly,  Marrall. 

Mar.  Where  and  when  you  please,  »r. 
Over,  I  would  have  thee  seek  him  out;    and, 
if  thou  canst, 
Persuade  him,  that  'tis  better  steal  than  beg : 
Then,  if  I  prove  he  has  but  robbed  a  hen-roost. 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gad- 
lows. 
Do  any  thing  to  work  him  to  despair. 
And  'tis  thy  master-piece. 
Mar.  I  will  do  my  best,  sir. 
Over.  I  am  now  on  my  main  work,  with  the 
lord  Lovell ; 
Tlie  gallant-minded,  popular  lord  Lovell, 
The  minion  of  the  people's  love.    I  hear 
He's  come  into  the  country ;  and  my  aims  are. 
To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge, 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you. 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

Over,  She  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  write  honourable ; 
Right  honourable,  Marrall ;  my  right  honourable 

daughter; 
If  all  I  have,  or  e'er  shall  get,  will  do  it. 
I  will  have  her  well  attended ;  there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decayed,  and  brought  so  low. 
That,  for  cast  clothes,  and  meat,  will  gladly  serve 

her; 
And  'tis  my  glory,  though  I  came  from  the  city. 
To  have  their  issue,  whom  I  have  undone. 
To  kneel  to  mine,  as  boud  slaves. 
Mar.  I'is  fit  state,  sir. 

Over.  And  therefore,  I'll  not  have  a  chamber- 
maid 
That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office. 
But  such  whose  faUiers  were  right  worsliipful. 
'Tis  a  rich  man's  pride  !  there  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy 
Between  as  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Mar.  See,  who's  here,  sir ! 
Over.  Hence,  monster,  prodigy ! 
Well.  Call  me  what  you  will ;  I  am  your  ne- 
phew, sir. 
Over.  Avoid  my  sight,  thy  breath's  infectious. 


rogue 


? 


I  shun  thee^  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come  hither,  Marrall;  this  is  uie  time  to  work 
him. 

[Exit  Overreach. 
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Mtr.  I  iramnt  joo,  sir. 

W€&,  Br  dus  li^t,  1  think  he's  mad. 

Mar,  Mad !  had  jott  took  compassion  on  your- 

Yob  toi^  Booe  had  been  mad. 

WeU.  Yoo  hare  took  a  course, 
Betweeo  you  and  my  venerable  uncle. 
To  anke  ne  aa 

ifar.  The  more  pale-spirited  you, 
That  would  doC  be  matructed.    I  swear  deeply. 

WeiL  By  what? 

Mar.  Bj  my  religion. 

WelL  Tny  relig^n ! 
The  defiTf  creed;   but  what  would  you  have 
done? 

Mar,  Had  there  been  but  one  tree  in  all  the 


Nor  any  hope  to  csompass  a  penny  halter. 
Before,  like  yoo»  I  had  outlived  my  fortunes, 
A  with  had  served  my  turn  to  hang  myself. 
I  m  BakMis  in  vonr  cause :  pray  you,  hangyour- 

aetf; 
And  piesently,  as  yon  lore  your  credit. 
P'dZ.  I  thank  yoo. 

J/«r.  Will  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch  ? 
Or.  if  yon  dare  not  do  the  fate  yourself, 
But  tlmt  vouU  pnt  the  state  to  charge  and  trou- 
ble, 
b  there  oo  purse  to  be  cut?  bouse  to  be  bro- 
ken? 
Or  amiket-woman  with  eggs  that  you  may  mur- 


And  so  Hi^patrh  the  business  ? 

WtJL  Here's  variety, 
I  Boac  Gonfcss ;  but  I U  accept  of  none 
Of  all  yoor  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 

Jfar.  W^,  hare  you  hope  ever  to  eat  again  ? 
Or  drink.  ?  or  be  the  master  of  tliree  farthings  ? 
If  yon  like  not  hanging  drown  yourself;    take 

some  course 
Far  vonr  reputation. 

WeiL  n^wili  not  do^  dear  tempter. 
With  mSL  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you. 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair. 
N'av,    I  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than 

To  bve,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 
Afior.  Ha !  ha !  tnese  castles  you  build  in  the 


Will  noc  persuade  me,  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you. 

WtU.  Ill  be  more  kind  to  thee. 
Come,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me. 

Alar.  With  yoo  f 

WeU.  Nay,  more,  dine^ro/ts. 

3iar.  Under  what  hedge,  I  pray  you  ?   or  at 
trhuftecost? 
Are  they  padders,  or  gypsies,  that  are  your  con- 

MttS? 

WdL  Thou  art  incredulous;  but  thou  shalt 
dioe. 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady; 


With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Lady !  what  lady  ! 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies  ? 
For  I  know  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

WelL  With  the  lady  AUworth,  knave. 

Afar.  Now  theiVs  hope 
Thy  bmin  is  cracked. 

WelL  Mark  thee,  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Afar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter  ? 

WelL  Tis  not  far  off;  go  with  me :  trust  thine 
own  eyes. 

Afar.  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance,  ror 
ther. 
To  see  thee  curvet,  and  mount  like  a  dog  in  a 

blanket. 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

WelL  Come  along.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  hall  in  Lady  Allworth's 

house. 

Enter  Allworth,  Order,  Ahble,  and  FtJR- 

KACE. 

Alko.  Your  courtesies  overwhelm  me :  I  much 
grieve  I 

To  part  from  such  true  friends,  and  yet  I  find 

comfort ; 
My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord 
Will  speedily  bring  me  back. 

[Knocking  at  the  gate.    Marrall  and 
Wellborn  within. 
Mar.  Dar'st  thou  venture  farther  ? 
WelL  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again. 
Order.  Tis  he ;  disperse. 
Amb.  Perform  it  bravely.  [Exit* 

Fum.  I  know  my  cue,  ne'er  doubt  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  Marrall  and  Wellborn. 

Order.  Most  welcome; 
You  were  long  since  expected. 

WelL  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Order.  For  your  sake  I  will,  sir-  [Exit. 

Mar.  For  his  sake  ! 

WelL  Mum ;  this  is  nothing. 

Mar.  More  than  ever 
I  would  have  believed,  though  I  had  found  it  in 
my  primmer. 

Alhp.  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for  my 
{i^te  harshness, 
You'll  pardon  and  excuse  me  i  for,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly  in  my  service, 
I  will  deserve  it. 

Afar..  Service !  with  a  vengeance ! 

WelL  I  am  satisfied ;  farewell,  Tom ! 

AUw.  All  joy  stay  with  you. 

[Exit  Allworth, 
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Enter  Amble. 

Amble.  You  are  happily  encountered :  I  ne- 
ver yet 
presented  one  so  welcome,  as  I  know 
You  will  be,  to  my  lady. 

Mar.  This  is  some  vision ; 
Or  sure  these  men  are  mad,  to  worship  a  dung- 
hill; 
It  cannot  be  a  truth. 

WelL  Be  still  a  pagan, 
An  unbelieving  infidel;  be  so,  miscreant ! 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog*whip8. 

Enter  FurIiace. 

Fumi  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  until  I  know 
y6ur  pleasure, 
I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lad/s  dinner. 
Mar.  His  pleasure  !  is  it  possible  ?       [Mde, 
WeU.  What's  thy  will  ? 

Fum.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  some  growse  and  tur- 
key chicken. 
Some  rails  and  quails ;   and  my  lady  willed  me 

to  ask  you 
What  kind  of  sauces  best  affi?ct  your  palate, 
That  I  may  use  mv  utmost  skill  to  please  it 
Mar.  The  devirs  entered  this  cook :  sauce  for 
his  palate ! 
That,  On  my  knowledge,  for  almost  this  twelve- 
month. 
Durst  wish  but  cheese-parings,  and  brown  bread 
on  Sundays ! 
WelL  That  way  I  like  them  best. 
Furn.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.     [Exit  Fukkace. 
WelL  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we  shall 
dine  under  ^ 
Shall  we  feed  ghatis  f 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think : 
Pray  you,  make  me  not  mad. 

Enter  Order. 

Order.  This  place  becomes  you  not; 
Pray  you,  walk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

WelL  I  am  well  here. 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar.  Well,  here,  say  you? 
'Tis  a  rare  change !  but  yesterday  yon  thou^t 
Yourself  well  in  a  bara,  wrapped  up  in  pease 
straw. 

Order.  Sir,  my  lady.  [£riY  Order. 

Enter  Ladjf» 

Lady.  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languished  till 
I  saw  you. 
This  first  kiss  for  form ;  I  allow  a  second, 
As  token  of  my  friendship. 

WelL  I  am  wholly  yours;  yet,  madam,  if  you 
please 
To  grace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute 

Mar.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding  I 

WelL  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 


Lady.  Sir,  your  friends  are  welcome  to  me. 
WelL  Run  backward  from  a  lady !  and  suc:fa  a 

1«W! 
Afar.  To  kiss  her  foot,  is,  to  poor  me,  a  favottr 

I  am  unworthy  of [Offers  to  kiu  hcrjbt^^ 

Lady.  'SvLji  pray  you,  nse ; 
And,  smce  you  are  so  humble,  TQ  exalt  you  ; 
You  shall  dine  with  roe  to-day,  at  mine  oiwn  ta* 
ble. 

Mar.  Your  ladyship's  table !   I  am  not  good 
enough 
To  ut  at  your  steward's  board. 

Lady.  You  are  too  modest ; 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Order. 

Order.  Dinner  is  ready  for  your  ladyship. 
Lady.  Your  arm,  Mr  Wellborn : 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 

Mar.  I  was  never  so  graced.    Mercy  on  me  ! 
[Exeunt  Wellborn,  Lady,  Amble,  and 
Marrall.] 

Enter  Furnace* 

Order.  So,  we  have  played  our  parts^  and  are. 
come  off  well. 

Bnt  if  I  know  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 

Consented  to  it,  or  why  Mr  Welllwrn 

Desired  it,  may  I  perish ! 
Furn.  Would  I  had 

The  roasting  of  his  heart,  that  cheated  him. 

And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts. 

By  fire !  (for  cooks  are  Persians,  and  swear  by  it) 

Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 

I  ever  heard  or  read  of|  I  never  met 

A  match  to  sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Order*  What  will  you  take 

To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace  ? 
Furn.  Just  as  much 

As  my  throat  is  worth ;  for  that  would  be  the 
price  on't. 

To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself. 

And  wears  a  cloak  of  one  and  twenty  years 

On  a  suit  of  fourteen  groats,  bought  of  the  hang- 
man. 

To  grow  ricfa^  is  too  common : 

But  this  sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  ser- 
vants. 

Who  must,  at  his  command,  do  any  oatrage; 

Rich  in  his  habit;  vast  in  his  e]q)ences; 

Yet  he  to  admiration  still  increases 

In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Order.  He  frights  men  oat  of  their  estates^ 

And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb 
ill  men. 

As  they  were  cobwebs.    No  man  dares  leprov^ 
him. 

Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do^  were 
never 

Lodged  so  unluckily* 
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Enter  Amble. 

JbAk  BMlfml  I  shall  burst. 

Mtr.  ConCUB  thyieir,  man. 

Fmtil  Or  oHke  us  partakers 
Offournddeo  mirtli. 

JmUe.  Ha!  ha!  mj  lad j  has  got 
Sadh  s  nest  at  bar  table !    tbis  teroHlriver, 

Vm  snip  of  aa  attomej. 

Fwrn.  What  of  him,  man  ? 

AmUt,  The  knave  feeds  ao  slorenly ! 

fmb  this  all? 

Amkk.  My  lady 
Dnak  lo  him  for  fashion's  sake,  or  to  please  Mr 

WcUbom. 
As  I  fire,  he  rises  and  takes  up  a  dish, 
la  wfaidi  there  were  some  remnants  of  a  boiled 

CUIQD. 

Asd  pledges  her  in  white  broth. 

ftni.  Smjy  'tis  like 
The  rest  of  lus  tribe. 

AmUt.  And  when  I  brought  him  wine. 
He  i«aics  his  cbair,  and  after  a  leg  or  two 
Uos  luunhly  thanks  my  worship. 

OHb-.  Ros!  already! 

JmhU.  I  shall  be  chid. 

Enter  Last,  Wellbork,  and  Mabrall. 

Fmn.  My  lady  frowns.  , 

hAf.  You  attended  os  well ! 
I/t  me  have  no  more  of  this,  I  observed  your 

Mern^ 
^rnnkf  111  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  «  at  my  taMe,  be  he  never  so  mean, 
^hn  \  tm  present,  is  not  your  companion. 

Or^.  Nay,  shell  preserve  what's  due  to  her. 

f  va.  Thb  refreshmg 
Fokkivi  vour  ftux  of  laughter. 

U^.  You  are  master 
or  low  omu  will.    I  know  so  much  of  manners 
As  not  to  enquire  your  purposes ;  in  a  word, 
To  oe  fOQ  are  ever  welcome,  as  to  a  house 
TWtsyovrown. 

WdL  Mark  diaL 

^'  With  reverence,  sir. 
And  it  like  your  wor»hip. 

Well  Trouble  yourself  no  farther, 
Dear  madaiD ;  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  ser- 

Hoverer,  io  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
<>*e,  Mr  Marrall. 
^.  1  atteud  your  worsliip. 

[Eiit  Wellborh,  Mabrall,  and  Amble. 
^^'  I  see  in  your  looks  you  are  sorry,  and 
foa  know  me 
Afi  tisf  mistrrss :  be  merry :  I  have  forgot  all. 
(Mrr  and  Foniace,  come  with  me ;  I  must  give 

you 
father  directions. 
Order.  What  yoa  please. 
-F«n.  We  are  ready.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  n.'-I^e  Country. 

Enter  Wellborn  and  Marrall. 

Well.  I  think  I  am  in  a  good  way. 

JIfar.  Good,  sir !  the  best  way ; 
The  certain  best  way. 

WetL  There  are  casualties. 
That  men  are  subject  to. 

ilfar.  You  are  above  them. 
As  you  are  already  worshipful, 
I  hope  ere  long  you  will  increase  in  worship, 
And  be  right  worshipful. 

Well.  Pr^Ythee  do  not  flout  me. 
What  I  sliall  be,  I  shall  be.    Is't  for  your  ease, 
You  keep  your  hat  off? 

Alar.  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship ! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  lt\'e  so  long. 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  b^t, 
Though  it  hail  hazel  nuts,  as  to  be  covered. 
When  your  worship^s  present. 

Well.  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue,  [Aside. 

That,  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  cozenage. 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly  ?  'tis  rank  already. 

Mar.  I  know  your  worship's  wise,  and  needs 
no  counsel ; 
Yet  if,  in  my  desire  to  do  vou  service, 
I  humbly  ofier  my  advice  (but  still 
Under  correction)  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure. 

Well.  No ;  si^eak  freely. 

Mar.  Then,  in  my  judgment,  sir,  my  simple 
judgment, 
(Still  with  your  worship's  favour)  I  could  wish  you 
A  better  mibit ;  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  ladv 
That  loves  you :  I  have  twenty  pounds  here. 
Which,  out  of  my  true  love,  I  presently 
Lay  down  at  your  worship's  feet ;  'twill  serve  to 

buy^ott 
A  riding  suit. 

Well.  But  whereas  the  horse  ? 

Man  My  gelding 
Is  at  your  service  b  nay,  too  shall  ride  me. 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  a-foot.    Alas !  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor,  (as  I  know  you  will  be) 
You  may  with  the  lease  of  glebe-land,  called 

Knave's  Acre, 
A  place  I  would  manufe,  requite  your  vassal. 

WelL  I  thank  thy  love;  but  must  make  no  use 
of  it 
•  Whatfs  twenty  pounds  ? 

Mar.  Tis  all  that  I  can  make,  sir. 

WelL  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  want  clothes, 
I  could  not  have  them. 
For  one  word  to  my  lady  ? 

ilfar.  As  I  know  not  tliat — 

Well.  Come,  I'll  tell  tliee  a  secret,  and  so 
leave  thee, 
m  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 
A  gallant-minded  lady,  after  we  are  married. 
To  hit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say  she  was  foro^ 
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To  buT  my  wedding  clothes. 

No,  rU  be  furnished  something  like  myself. 

And  so  farewell ;  for  thy  suit,  touching  Knave's 

Acre, 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine. 
Mar.  I  thank  your  worship. 

[Exit  Wellborn. 
IIow  was  I  cozened  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man's  fortune  ?  my  master  cozened,  too, 
Whose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men ; 
For  that   is  our  profession.     Well,  well,  Mr 

WeUborn, 
You  arc  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to  be 

cheated: 
Which,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  are  possessed 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you  tan»  question  sliall  be. 
Ill  presently  think  of  the  means. 

\Walk$  by,  musing. 

Enter  Overbeacr. 

Over.  Sirrah,  order  my  carriage  round ; 
111  walk  to  get  me  an  appetite.     Tis  but  a 

mile; 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  purvey. 
Ha !  Marrall !  is  he  coniuring?  Perhaps 
Tlie  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself,  and  now  he  feels 
Compunction  in  his  conscience  for't :  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done.    Marrall ! 

Mar,  Sir. 

Over.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn } 

Mar.  Never  better,  sir. 

Over.  Has  he  handed  or  drowned  himself? 

Mar.  No,  sir,  he  lives — 
lives  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you ; 
And  greater  prey  than  ever. 

Over.  Art  thou  in  thy  wits? 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

Over.  With  him !  What  lady  ? 

Mar.  The  rich  lady  AUworth. 

Over.  Thou  dolt !  how  darest  thou  speak  thb  ? 

Mar.  I  speak  truth ; 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year ;  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir.    We  dined  with  her  ladyship ; 
I.  thank  bis  worship. 

Over,  His  worship ! 

Mar.  As  I  live,  sir, 
I  dined  with  him,  at  the  great  lady's  table, 
Simple  as  I  staud  here ;  and  saw  when  she  kissed 
him; 


And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kissed  me 
Over.  Why,  thou  rascal. 

To  tell  me  these  impossibilities ! 

Dine  at  her  table !  and  kiss  him !  or  thee ! 

Impudent  varlet !  Have  not  I  myself. 

To  whom  great  countesses'  doors  have  oft  floMrn 
open. 

Ten  times  attempted,  since  her  husband's  deftthy 

In  vain  to  see  her,  though  I  came— a  suitor  ? 

And  yet  your  good  solicitonhip,  and  rogue  Weil- 
bom, 

Were  brought  into  her  presence,  feasted  with 
her. 

But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blnsh. 

This  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 

On  thy  butter-milk  cheeks. 

Afar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir? 

Or  taste  ?  I  feel  her  good  cheer  in  my  belly. 
Over.  You  shall  feel  me,  if  you  give  not  over, 
sii:rah; 

Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more  gaU- 

With  a  beggar's  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 

Of  serving  men,  and  chambermaids;  for,  beyond 

these, 
Thou  never  saw'st  a  woman ;  or  111  quit  you 
From  my  employments. 

Afar.  Will  you  credit  this,  yet  ? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage^  I  ofiered 

Wellborn 
(I  would  give  a  crown,  now,  I  durst  say  his  wor- 
sliip)  [Aside, 

My  nag,  and  twenty  pounds. 

Over.  Did  you  so  ?  [Strikes  him  daecn. 

Was  this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair, 
Or  rather  to  cross  me  ? 

Mar.  Will  your  worship  kill  me  ? 

Over.  No,  no ;  but  drive  the  lying  spirit  out 
of  vou. 

Afar.  He's  gone. 

Over.  I  have  done,  then.    Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady, 
Know,  my  lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow. 
Be  careful  not  be  wanting  to  receive  him ; 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
Though  thev  paint  her,  so  she  catch  the  lord ; 

I'll  thank  them. 
There's  a  piece,  for  my  late  blows. 

Mar.  I  must  yet  suffer : 
But  there  may  be  a  time  [Aside. 

Over.  Do  you  grumble  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  Ir— continued. 

Emter  Loveix  and  Allworth, 

Xop.    Dkit£   the    carnage  down  the  hill ; 
Bomrthing  in  private 
I  mast  inuiart  to  Allworth. 

Albr.  O,  my  lord  ! 
What  danger,  though  in  ne^er  so  horrid  shapes, 
K17,  death  itself,  thoogh  I  shoiil<lrun  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thauful  willingnessy  suffer  \ 
Bat  atia  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Ofjfmr  boontiea  showered  upon  me. 

Lac  Ixmng  youth, 
TH  «hat  I  purpose  be  put  into  act. 
Do  not  o'er  prize  it ;  since  you  have  trusted  me 
With  your  soul's  nearest,  nay,  her  dearest  secret, 
Best  oQofident,  *tJs  in  a  calnnet  locked, 
Treacfaeiy  shall  never  open.    I  have  found  you 
More  aeaioas  in  your  love  and  service  to  me, 
Thaa  I  ha've  been  in  my  rewards. 

^Um,  Still  great  ones, 
Above  ny  merit.    You  have  been 
Jf  one  like  a  father  to  me  than  a  master. 
Ptmy  you,  pardon  the  comparison. 

Lo9,  I  allow  it; 
And  pve  you  assurance  Fm  pleased  in  it 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress^ 
Fair  Marg^tret,  shall  truly  witness  for  mc^ 
1  can  cocnmand  my  passion. 

AUm.  nris  a  conquest 
Few  knnfe  can  boast  of,  when  they  are  tempted — 
Oh! 

Jjor.  Why  do  you  ag)i  ?  can  you  be  doubtful 
of  me? 
By  thai  iair  name  I  in  the  wars  have  purchased, 
And  all  my  actions  hitherto  untainted, 
I  win  oot  he  more  true  to  mine  own  honour, 
Tfaan  to  my  Allworth. 

Ailm,  As  you  are  the  brave  lord  Lovell, 
Your  bare  word  only  g^ven,  is  an  assurance 
Of  more  validity  and  weight  to  me, 
Than  all  the  oaths,  bound  up  with  imprecations. 
Which,  when  they  would  deceive,  most  courtiers 

practise; 
Yet  beiog  a  man— for,  sure,  to  stile  you  more, 
Would  relish  of  gross  flattery — I  am  forced. 
Against  my  oonfideoce  of  your  worth  and  vir- 


To  doubt,  nay,  more,  to  fear. 

L09.  So  young,  and  jealous  ! 

AUm.  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single  foe. 
The  victory  were  certain :  but  to  stand 
The  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies. 
At  once  a&sauldng  you,  as  wealth  and  beauty, 
And  those  two  seconded  with  power,  is  odds 
Too  fxeat  for  Hercules. 

l^.  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears, 
Sfooe  you  will  oooris(i  them,  in  plainer  language. 
That  I  may  understand  them, 

Ai^.  What  s  your  will. 


Though  I  lend  arms  against  myself,  provided 

They  may  advantage  you,  must  be  obeyed. 

My  much-loved  lord,  were  Margaret  only  fair, 

You  might  command  your  passion ; 

But  when  you  feel  her  touch,  or  hear  her  talk  ! 

Hippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 

To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

Lov,  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  Allworth. 

Allw.  Grant  all  these  beat  off. 
Which,  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it, 
Mammon,  in  sir  Giles  Overceach,  steps  in 
With  heaps  of  ill-got  gold,  and  so  much  land. 
To  make  her  more  remarkable,  as  would  tire 
A  falcon's  wings  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
I  here  release  your  trust ; 
Tis  happiness  enough  for  me  to  serve  you ; 
And  sometimes,  wim  chaste  eyes,  to  look  on  her. 

Lov.  Why,  shall  I  swear  ? 

Allw,  Oh,  by  no  means,  my  lord ! 

Lov,  Suspend 
Your  judgment  till  the  triaL    How  far  is  it 
To  Overreach's  house  ? 

Allw,  At  the  most,  some  half  bourns  riding; 
l^ou'U  soon  be  there. 

Lov,  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

Allw,  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  hope  it !    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Il.'-A  hall  in  Sir  Giles's  houMe. 

Enter  Overreach,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Over.  Spare  for  no  cost,  let  my  dressers  crack 
with  the  weight 
Of  curious  viands. 

Greedy.  Store,  indeed,  is  no  sore,  sir. 

Over,  That  proverb  fits  your  stomach,  Mr 
Greedy. 

Greedy.  It  does,  indeed,  sir  Giles. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  table  ill  spread, 
Poor,  meagre,  just  sprinkled  o'er  with  sallads. 
Sliced  beef,  giblets,  and  pig's  pettitoes. 
But  the  substautials — Oh !  sir  Giles,  the  substan- 

tials! 
The  state  of  a  fat  turkey,  now. 
The  decorum,  the  grandeur  he  marches  in  with. 
O,  I  declare,  I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of  beef ! 
O,  Lord !  I  do  reverence  a  loin  of  veal ! 

Over,  And  let  no  plate  be  seen  but  what's  pure 
gold. 
Or  such,  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of;  let  my  choicest  linen 
Perfume  the  room ;  and  when  we  wash,  the  water 
With  precious  powders  mix,  to  please  my  lord, 
That  he  may,  with  envy,  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 

Mar,  rTwill  be  very  chargeable. 

Over.  Avaunt,  you  drudge  ! 
Now  all  my  laboured  ends  are  at  the  stake. 
Is  it  time  to  think  of  thrift  ?  Call  in  my  daughter. 

[Exit  Marrall. 
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Andy  master  jastice,  since  yon  love  choice  didies, 

And  plenty  of  them 

Greedy,  As  I  do,  indeed,  »r, 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  them- 

Over.  I  do  confer  that  province,  with  my  power 
Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance^ 
To  your  best  care* 

weedy.  Til  punctually  discharge  it, 
And  give  the  best  direction. — [Ovebreacb  re- 

tires.^ — Now  am  I, 
In  mine  own  conceit,  a  monarch;  at  the  least 
Arch-president  of  the  boiled,  the  roast,  the  baked; 
I  would  not  change  my  empire  for  the  great 

Mogul's. 
I  will  eat  often,  and  .give  thanks. 
When  my  belly's  b^a<>ed  up  like  a  drum,  and  that's 

pure  justice.  [tExif . 

Over.  It  must  be  sa    Should  the  foolish  ^rl 

prove  modest. 
She  may  rooil  all ;  sheiiad  ic'not  from  me. 
But  from  ner  mother :  I  was  ever  forward. 
As  she  must  be,  and  therefore  FU  prepare  her. 

Enter  Margaret  and  Marrall. 

Alone,  and  let  your  women  wait  without,  Mar- 
garet [Exit  Marrall. 

Marg.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Over.  Ha,  this  is  a  neat  dressing ! 
These  orient  pearls,  and  diamonds  well  placed, 

too! 
The  gown  afiects  me  not ;  it  should  have  been 
Embroidered  o*er  and  o'er  with  (lowers  of  gold ; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
How  like  you  your  new  woman,  the  lady  Down- 

Marg,  Well,  for  a  companion : 
Not  as  a  servant 

Over.  Is  she  humble,  Me& 
And  careful,  too  ?  her  ladyship  forgotten  ? 

Marg,  I  pity  her  fortune. 

Over,  Pity  her,  trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tattered  gown. 
E'en  starved  for  want  of  food,  to  serve  thee ; 
And,  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne  er  so  servile, 
I'll  pack  her  to  her  knight,  where  I  have  lodged 

him, 
Into  the  counter ;  and  there  let  tliem  how!  toge- 
ther. 

Marg.  You  know  your  own  ways :  but,  for  me, 
I  blush 
When  I  command  her,  that  was  onoe  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 

Over.  In  birth !  Why,  art  thou  not  my  daugh- 
ter, 
The  blest  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth  ? 
Why,  foolish  girl,  wan't  not  to  make  thee  great, 
That  I  have  run,  and  sdll  pursue  those  ways. 
That  hale  down  curses  on  me,  which  I  mind  not? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thee ; 


Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  thee  honourable, 

I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  heir. 

And  throw  thee  from  my  care  ;   do  not  provol 

me. 
Marg.  I  will  not,  sir;  mould   me  which  wa 

you  please. 

Enter  Greeot. 

Over.  How,  interrupted  ? 

Greedy.  Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-willed,  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience.    There's  a  fawn  broughi 

in,  sir, 
And  for  my  life,  I  cannot  make  him  roaist  it 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  belly  of  it: 
And,  sir,  we  wise  men  know,  without  die  dump* 

ling 
Tis  not  werth  three  pence. 

Over.  Would  it  were  whole  in  thy  belfy. 
To  stutf  it  out !  cook  it  any  way  ;  prithe^  leave 
me. 

Crreetfy.  Without  order  for  the  dumpling  ? 

Over.  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  wilt ;  or,  tell  \unif  I  will  scald 

him 
In  his  own  cattldron. 

Greedy,  I  had  lost  my  stomach. 
Had  I  lost  my  mistress's  dumpling ;  FH  give  ye 
thanks  for't.  .  [Exit, 

Over,  But  to  our  business,  Meg;  you  have 
heard  who  dines  here  ? 

Marg,  I  have,  sir. 

Over,  Tis  an  honourable  man. 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  conrniands  a  reghnent 
Of  soldiers;  and,. what's  rare,  is  one  himself; 
A  bold  and  undcrstanduig  one ;  and  to  be 
A  lord,  and  a  good  leader,  in  one  volume^ 
Is  granted  unto  few,  but  such  as  rise  up^ 
The  kingdom's  glory. 

Enter  Greedy. 

Greedy.  Til  resign  my  office, 
If  I  be  not  better  obeyed. 
Over,  'Slight,  art  thou  frantic  ? 
Greedy.  Frantic!   'twould  make  me  frantic^ 
and  stark  mad, 
Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum,  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  stxvw  for; 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks, 
For  which  he  has  found  out 
A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  them 
With,  toast  and  butter. 

Over.  Cook,  rogue,  obey  hinu 
I  have  given  the  word ;  pray  you,  now^  remove 

yourself 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no  farther. 
Greeify.  I  will,  and  meditate  what  to  eat  for 
dmner.  [Exit  Greedy. 

Over.  And,  is  1  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull  diV 
turbed  us, 
This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 
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Hav*s  loo  nmdi  dispwi^ 
bis  foalkf  mad  mine  to  hope  it 
I  anre  tlnn  hope  tt^  and  doubt  not  to 
it. 

nernj  to  thyself;  my  wealth 

weiglk  fab  cities  dowot  and  make  you  equals. 

lor  the  meona  to  aasue  him  thine,  obaenre 


He 


he's  a  eoQitier  and  a  soldier. 
Dot  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  therefore,  when 
to  woo  jou,  see  you  do  not  coy  it 
■lodestjF   hath   spoiled   many  a 


%  »  first  refoaal,  m  rmn  after  hoped  for. 
Marg.  YoQ*U  have  xae,  sir,  presenre  the 


DOTUginSL 

I  wffl  hate  yoa  lose  diat  name,  or  you  lose  me; 
I  will  hate  you  private ;  start  not,  I  say  private ; 
If  700  are  my  tme  daughter,  not  a  bastard, 

rik  vcotuic  alone  widi  one  man,  though 

to  Semek,  and' come  off  toa 
I  Inive  heard  this  is  the  wanton's 


IWdil 


learn. 
any  thing, 
fion  any  creature,  to  make  thee  great; 
the  devil  himself, 
not.  on  lor  lonns 
no  substances. 


Jtfarg'.  Hkmii^  you  can  (fispense 
Willi  joor  faoooor,  I  most  gnwd  my  own. 
Tkia  ■  not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife. 
My  ■mideii  honour  yielded  up  so  soon, 
Nsfv  protitutedy  cannot  but  assure  hmi, 
tp  nmt  mm  h^  to  him,  will  not  hold  weight 
Wbea  tempred  by  othm :  so^  in  judgment, 
Wken  to  his  will  I  have  given  up  my  honour. 
He  lanat  and  wiU  forsake  me. 

Oinr.  How  !  forsake  thee? 
I>o  I  ncjn  a  swoffd  for  fa^on  ?  or  is  this  arm 
Snuuk  op,  or -withered  ?  does  thcae  live  a  man 
Of  thnt  lai^e  list  I  have  encountered  with, 
Can  traly  saj  I  e'er  gpnre  inch  of  ground, 

'  with  his  blood,  that  did  oppose 


? 


Fonake  thee  when  the  thing  is  done !  he  dares 


Giwe  see  but  proof  be  has  enjoyed  thy  person, 
nangh  aU  hb  cafMains,  echoes  to  his  will, 
Ssnod  armed  by  his  side  to  justify  his  wrong, 
Aad  he  himself  in  the  head  of  his  bold  troop, 
Sfiie  of  his  lordship^  I  will  make  him  render 
A  Moody  and  a  stnct  accxwrnt,  and  force  hiin, 
Bv  iii^iiiii  dbee^  to  eure  thy  wounded  honour. 
IkafeaBdjt 


JfeSvvthe 
VqlJL 


EiU€r  Marrall. 

of  honour's  come, 


Over,  In,  without  reply, 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost 

[£jril  Maro. 
Is  the  loud  music  T  gave  order  for. 
Heady  to  receive  him? 

Mar,  Tis,  sir. 

Over,  Let  them  sound 
A  princely  welcome-— f DM  Marrazx.]-*—- 

Roughness  awhile  leave  me ; 
For  fawning,  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature^ 
Must  make  way  for  me.  [Loud  umnc* 

Enter  Lovell,  Allwortb,  and  Marral:l. 

Lov,  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 
Ottfr.  Wluit  you  are  pleased  to  sQrle  &^  is  aa 
honour 
Above  my  worth  and  fortunes. 
AUm,  Strange  I  so  humble  1 

Enter  Greedy. 

Offer,  A  justice  of  peaoe^  my  lord. 

\Prt9entt  Orbrov  to  kktu 
lav.  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Orcee^.  This  is  a  lord ;  and  aooie  think  tfaas  n 
favour; 
But  I  had  rather  hate  my  hand  in  zDy  dumpling. 

\Ande. 
Over,  Room  for  my  lord. 
Lam,  I  miss,  air,  your  iair  daiighter 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Over,  Mar  it  please  mv  lord 
To  tasto  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first;  and  sud* 

denly 
She  shall  attend,  my  lord. 
Lvo,  YouH  be  obeyed,  nr. 

[Eieunt  omnen^  prater  OvtR. 
Over,  Tu  to  my  wish ;  as  soon  as  come^  ask 
for  her ! 
Why  Meg!  Meg  Overreach ! 

Enter  Margaret. 

How!  tears  in  your  eyes? 
Hah  !  dry  them  quid^,  or  PU  dig  them  out 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper?  Meet  that  great- 
ness 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom;  think  what 'tis 
For  me  to  say,  my  honourable  daughter : 
No  more,  but  be  instructed^  or  expect     '  ■ 
He  comes. 

Enter  Loveli,  Greejdt,  Marrall,  and  A^If 

WORTB. 

A  bladc-browed  girl,  my  lord. 

Lov,  ^s  I  live,  a  rare  one ! 

Alim,  He's  took  already :  I  am  lost 

Over,  That  kiss 
Came  twanging  oS,  I  like  it ;  quit  the  room* 
[Efeunt  Allworth,  Marrali,  oad  Grebbt.] 
A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord ;  but  you, 
I  hope^  will  teach  her  boldness. 

Lev,  I  am  happy 
In  such  a  scholar ;  but 
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Over.  I  am  imst  learning, 
And  therefore  leave  you  to  yourselves;  remem- 
ber— [To  hii  daughter.   Exit  Ovekreach. 

Lov.  You  6ee»  ftur  lady,  your  father  is  solicit 
tous 
To  have  you  change  the  barren  name  of  virgin 
Into  a  hopeful  wi^. 

Marg,  His  haste,  my  lord, 
Holds  no  power  o'er  my  will. 

Lov,  But  o'er  your  duty 

Marg^  Which,  foned  too  much,  may  break. 

Lmf.  fiend,  rather,  sweetest : 
Hiink  of  your  years. 

Marg.  Too  few  to  match  with  yours  x 
And  choicest  fruits,  too  soon  plucked,  rot  and 
wither. 

Lov.  Do  you  think  I  am  old? 

Marg,  I  am  sure  I  am  too  young. 

Lov.  1  can  advance  you. 

Marg.  To  a  hill  of  sorrow ; 
Where  every  hour  I  may  expect  to  fall, 
But  never  hope  6rm  footing.    You  are  noble ; 
I  of  low  descent,  however  rich. 

0  my  ^ood  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 

1  dare  not  trust  these  walls. 

Lov.  Pray  you,  trust  my  ear  then. 

Enter  Overreach  listening. 

Over.  Close  at  it !  whispering !  this  is  excel- 
lent ! 
And,  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 

Enter  Greedy. 

Oreedff.  Sir  Giles !  Sir  Giles ! 
Over.  The  great  fiend  stop  that  dapper ! 
Greedy.  It  must  ring  out,  sir,  when  my  belly 
nnp  noon. 
The  baked  meats  are  ran  out,  the  roast  turned 
powder. 
Over,  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or 
I  shall  powder  you. 

Greedy.  Beat  me  to  dust,  I  care  not ; 
In  such  a  cause  as  this,  I'll  die  a  martyr. 

Ovcr^  Disturb  my  lord,  when  he  is  in  dis- 
course? 
Greedy.  Is  it  a  time  to  talk, 
When  we  should  be  munching  ? 

Over.  Peace,  villain !  peace !  shall  we  break  a 
bargain 
Almost  made  up  ?  Vanish,  I  say. 

#  \Thruit^  Greedt  i)ff. 
Lo/o.  Lady,  I  understand  you : 
And  rest  most  happy  in  your  choice.    Believe  it, 
111  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uiicertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 
Marg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives, 
and  bind  us 
Your  9lf  ves  for  ever. 

Lew.  1  |un  in  the  act  rewarded. 
Since  it  is  good ;  howe'er  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  to  delude 
Your  subtle  lather. 


Marg.  I  am  bound  to  that. 
Loro.  Now  break  off  our  conferenoe.  Sir  Giles  I 
Where  is  sir  Giles  ? 

Enter  Overreach,  Greedt,  Ax.i.wo]iTBy  and 

Marrall. 

Over.  Mv  noble  lord  !  and  how 
Does  your  lordship  find  her  ? 

Lov.  Apt,  sir  Giles,  and  cooningp 
And  I  like  her  the  better. 

Over,  So  do  f,  too. 

Loo.  Yet,  should  we  take  forts  at  the  first  as^ 
sault, 
Twere  poor  in  the  defendant.     I  must  oonfina 

her 
With  a  love-letter  or  two,  which  I  must  have 
Delivered  b^  my  page,  and  you  give  v^ay  to  it 

Over.  With  all  my  soul.    A  towardly  gentle- 
man ! 
Your  hand,  good  Mr  Allworth ;  know,  my  bouse 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 

AUw.  Twas  still  shut  till  now.  [Atide. 

Over.  Well  done,  well  done,  my  honourahie 
daughter ! 
Thou  art  so  already :  know  this  gentle  youth. 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daughter. 

Marg.  I  shall,  with  my  best  en  re. 

[A^oise  of  a  coacK 

Ovfr.  What  noise? 

Greedy.  More  stops 
Before  we  go  to  dinner !  O  mly  guts ! 

Enter  Ladt  and  Wellborn. 

Lady.  If  I  find  welcome. 
You  shiEure  in  it;  if  not.  Til  back  again. 
Now  I  know  your  ends ;  for  I  come  armed  for  all 
Can  be  *»bjected. 

Lov.  How !  the  lady  A 11  worth  ? 

Over.  And  thus  attended  ! 

Mar.  No,  I  am  a  dolt ; 
The  spirit  of  lies  had  entered  me. 

[LovELL  miute$  the  Lady,  who  mlutet  Mab» 
oabet. 

Over.  Peace,  patch ! 
Tis  more  than  wonder,  an  astonishment 
That  does  possess  me  wholly. 

Lov.  Noble  lady. 
This  is  a  favour  to  prevent  my  visit. 
The  ser^ce  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 

Lady.    My  lord,   I  laid  wait  for  you,   and 
much  hoped 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  house  your  first 

inn: 
And,  therefore,  doubting  that  you  might  forget  me. 
Or  too  long  dwell  here,  having  s»uch  ample  cauie> 
In  this  unequalled  beauty,  for  your  stay; 
And  fearing  to  tru&t  any  but  myself  • 

With  the  relation  of  my  service  to  you, 
I  borrowed  so  much  from  my  long'restraint^ 
And  took  the  air  in  person  to  invite  you. 

Loo.  Your  bounties  are  so  great,  they  robsM^ 
madam. 
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€Hwm^  to  civp  jrou  thanks. 

Lt^  Good  mr  Giles  Overreach  ! 

[Saiutet  kim. 
Hw  Ami  tboo,  MamJl  ?  Liked  yoa  my  meat  to  ill, 
Tao^l  dne  no  more  with  me  ? 

Gree^.  I  will  when  you  please, 
Jkud  A  like  your  ladyship. 

LaJhf,  When  you  please,  Mr  Greedy ; 
If  a«al  can  do  it*  you  shall  be  satisfied : 

r,  my  lord,  pray  take  into  your  know- 


This  Eentlcman  ;  howe'er  his  outside's  coarse, 

iPretentt  Wellbobk. 
oe  and  iair 
A»  aay  man's.     Wonder  not  I  speak  at  large : 
And  howsoe'cr  his  humour  carries  him 
To  be  thus  aooootred  ;  or  what  taint  soe'er 
Far  his  wild  life  ha^e  struck  upon  his  fame ; 
He  may,  ere  loogy  with  holdness,  rank  himself 
chat  have  condemned  him.    Sir  Giles 


If  I  am  wekume,  hid  him  so. 

Oarr.  My  nephew ! 
He  hath  been  too  long  a  stranger:  'faith  you 


Pk«y,  let  it  be  mended. 

[LovEix  €onf erring  with  Wellbobn. 
r.  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
>  mfEue  iVeUbor^  monster,  prodigy, 
Ihat  abonld  han&  or  OTOwn  himself^  no  man  of 

worship, 
M ach  leaa  your  nephew. 

Over.  Weil,  simh,  we  shall  redioa 
Far  this  hereafter. 

Har.  rU  not  lose  my  jeer, 
ThooKh  I  he  beaten  doid  for  it 

WtiL  Let  my  silence  plead 
la  my  e&cuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Ofier  itaelf  to  h^r  a  full  relation 
Of  my  pnor  fortune& 
X^  1  would  bear  and  lielp  them. 

•    [Bell  ringt. 
Onrr.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 
X^av.  Ptay  yoli  lead,  we  follow. 
Lm^.  Nay,  yon  are  my  gnest ;  come,  dear  Mr 
Well-hom.     [  lireunt,  Manet  Gbeedy. 
Crre^  Dear  Mr  Wellborn !   so  she  said  ; 
Iteaven!  Heaven! 
If  any  belly  would  gyve  me  leave^  I  could  rumi- 


AU  iksy  uo  this :  I  have  granted  warrants 

Ta  have  him  committed,  from  all  prisons  in  the 

afaire, 
Ta  NoCtiaBiMiD  jail !  and  now,  dear  Mr  Well- 


Aad  my  p^ood  nephew !  Bnt  T  play  the  fool 
lo  tfaad  here  prating,  and  foiget  my  dinner. 

Enter  Marball. 

Are  they  set,  Marrall  ? 
JIar.  Lot^  siiuce ;  pray,  jou  aword|  sir. 
Cftsk^.  ho  word^  ooir. 


3far.  In  troth,  t  itnist :  tiiy  mast^. 
Knowing  you  are  his  good  friend,  makes'bold 

mm  you. 
And  does  intreat  you,  more  guests  being  coma  in 
Than  he  eipected,  especially  his  nephew, 
The  table  beiiu;^  too  full,  you  would  excuse  him, 
And  sup  with  mm  on  the  cold  meat. 

Greedy,  How  !  no  dinner 
After  all  my  care  ? 

Mar,  Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal ;  besides  you  have  broke  your  fast. 

Greedjf,  That  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach.    A  man  in  com« 

rois!>ion 
Gire  place  td  a  tatterderoallion ! 

Mar.  No  bii;  words,  sir ; 
Should  his  worship  hear  you       " 

Greedy,  Lose  my  dumpling  too  P 
And  buttered  toasts  and  woodcocks? 

Afar.  Come,  have  patience ; 
If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  justiceship. 
And  sit   with  the  waiting-women,  you'll  haVe 

dumpling. 
Woodcock,  and  buttered  toasts,  too. 

Greedy.  This  revives  me : 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 

Afar.  This  is  the  way,  sir.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Overbeach,  as  from  dinner. 

Over,  She's  caught !  O  woman !  she  neglects 

my  lord. 
And  all  her  compliments  apply  to  Wellborn ! 
The  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by. 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the  spring. 
Her  eyes  nied  on  him ;  in  the  wine  she  drinks. 
He  bein^  her  pledge,  she  sends  him  burning 

kisses, 
And  sits  on  thorns  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat  to  feed  upon  his  looks ; 
And,  if  in  our  discourse  he  be  but  named. 
From  her  a  deep  aigh  follows.     But  why  grieve  I 
At  this?  It  makes  for  me;  if  she  prove  Ids, 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as  I  will  work  him. 

Enter  Marrall. 

Afar.  Sir,  the  whole  board  is  troubled  at  your 

rising. 
Over,  No  matter,  Fll  eicnse  it;  prithee, Mar- 
rall, 
Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar,  Who  f  the  rogue. 
The  lady  scorned  to  look  on? 
Over.  Vou  are  a  wag. 

Enter  Lady  and  Wellborn. 

Afar*  See,  sir,  she  comes,  and  cannot  be  witl*' 
out  him. 

Lady,  With  your  favour,  sir, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  walk  a  turn  or  two 
In  your  rare  garden. 

Over,  There's  another  arbour^  toc^ 
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If  jonr  ladythip  pleaae  to  use  it 

Xft^.  Come,  Mr  Wellborn. 

[Esit  Ladt  and  Wellborn. 

Over,  Grosser  and  grosser !  My  good  lord, 
Eicuse  my  manliers. 

Enter  Lovell,  Makoabet  and  Allwortb. 

Lm.  There  nee«)ft  noiie.  Sir  Giles; 
I  mav,  ere  long,  say  father,  when  it  please 
My  oearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it. 

Over.  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and  make 
me  happy. 

Morg,  My  lady  is  returned. 

Enter  Wellborm  andLxur. 

Lady,  Pronde  my  coach, 
rU  iptantly  away :  my  thanks,  sir  Giles^ 
For  my  entertunment. 

Over,  lis  your  noUenest 
To  think  it  such. 

Lv^,  I  liiost  do  you  a  farther  wron^ 
]a  takm^  away  ^our  honourable  guest 

Luv,  I  wait  on  yon,  madam :  farewell,  good 
sir  Giles. 

Lady.  Nay,  come,  Mr  Wellborn, 
I  must  not  leave  you  behind,  in  sooth,  I  must  not. 

Over,  Rob  me  not,  madam,  of  all  joys  ar 
once. 
Let  my  nephew  stay  behind :  he  shall  have  my 

And«  after  some  small  conference  between  ua^ 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 
Laffy,  Stay  not  lone,  sir. 
Lov.  This  parting  kiss.    You  shall  every  day 
hear  mm  me^ 
JBy  vn  futhful  page.  [To  Mahgabet. 

Alhf,  nis  a  service  I  am  proud  of. 

[Exeuttt  LovELL,  Lady,  Allwortb,  and 
Marrall. 
Over,  Daughter,  to  your  chamber. 

[ErU  Margaret. 
Too  may  wonder,  nephew, 
AfVer  so*  long  on  emmty  between  us, 
I  shall  desire  yonr  friendship. 


ire2iLSoIdo,8ir; 
Tis  strange  to  me. 

Over,  But  III  make  it  no  wonder  ; 
And,  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  Co  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and  kio^ 

men 
Past  hope,  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
^o  lift  them  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  tbenn  to  the  bottom ; 
As,  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practised  it : 
But  now  1  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you.    This  rich  lady 
(And  I  am  glad  of  it)  is  enamoured  of  yoo. 

WeiL  No  surh  thing : 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Oifer,  Weil,  in  a  word. 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  Fll  have  you  seen 
iVo  more  in  this  base  shape ;  nor  shall  she  say, 
-he  married  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt 
Well,  Hell  run  into  the  noose,  and  save  my 
labour.  [Aside. 

Over.  You  have  a  trunk  of  rich  cJothes,  not  far 
hence, 
[n  pawn ;  i  will  redeem  them  x  and,  that  oo  da- 

mour 
May  taint  vuur  credit  for  your  debts, 
Vou  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  to  cut  them  o^ 
And  go  n  freeman  to  the  wealthy  lady. 

Well,  1  his  done,  sir,  oyt  of  We,  and  no  ends 

else— — 
Over.  As  it  is,  nephew. 
WelL  Binds  me  still  your  servant. 
Over.  No  compliments :  you  are  staid  for  >— 
ere  youVe  supped, 
You  shall  bear  from  me.    My  ocNiGhy  knaves,  for 

my  nephew ! 
To-morrow  I  will  visit  you. 

Well.  Here's  an  uncle 
In  a  nmn's  extremes !  how  much  do  ^tuey  belie 

you. 
That  say  you  are  hard-hearted  I 

Over.  My  deeds,  nephew, 
Shall  speak  my  love ;  what  men  report,  T  weigh 
not  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE 


chamber  in  Ladt  AtLWORTn's 
haute. 


LovELL  and  Allworth  discovered, 

Lov,  *Tis  well    Give  me  my  hat :  I  now  dis- 
diaige  you 
From  farther  serricc.    Mind  yonr  own  afiiiirs; 
I  hope  thev  will  prove  successfuL 

AUoK  What  is  blest 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,  cannot  but  pros- 
per. 
Let  after-dmes  report,  and  to  your  honour. 
How  much  I  stand  cng^ed ;  for  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt :  yet  if  a  tear  or  ti^o 


Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  1  could 

Lav.  Nay,  do  not  melt : 
This  rerenionini  of  thanks  to  me  is  superfluous. 

Over.  \Within.'\  Is  my  lord  Stirring? 

Lav.  tis  he !  Oh,  here^s  your  letter!  let  him 
in. 

Enter  Overreach,  Greedy,  and  MarraU» 

Over.  A  good  day  to  my  lord. 
Lov.  You  are  an  early  riser. 
Sir  Giles. 

Over.  And  reason,  to  attend  vonr  lordship. 
Lov,  And  you  too^  Mr  Greedy,  up  so  sood  f 
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Orrn^  ia  firodi,  nj  l«nl,  after  die  son  ift  up 
TcMHt iiw;  for  I  have  a  foolish  stomach, 

■is  for  bteakfosL    With  your  lordship*s 


1  hm  a  •erioBs  qnettioa  to  demand    . 
Of  1117  iporthj  frieod,  sir  Giles. 

Lm.  Fnj  jou,  use  your  pleasure. 

Crted^  How  fiu^  sir  Gties— and,  pray  you,  an- 


Upea  your  credit^— Iwld  you  it  to  he 
FsQB  your  tDaoof^-lftOttse  to  this  of  my  lady  All- 
werth's? 

Oscr.  Wl^,  flone  four  miles. 

Grce^  How!  foar miles» good Sr Giles ? 
Upon  your  leputabon  think  better ; 
For  mr  miles  riding 
Could  aoihacre  raised  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  fed  mawing  on  me. 

Jtfar.  Whether  yon  ride, 
Or  CO  »^DOt,  yoQ  are  that  way  still  provided, 
JLti  it  pleaae  yoor  worship. 

Omer.  Uow  nonr,  sirrah  !  prating 
Before  mj  lord?  no  deference?  Go  to  my  nephew ; 
See  al  h»  debts  discharged,  and  help  lus  wor^ip 
To  fit  oa  his  rich  soiL 

,  I  nay  fit  you,  too.        [Exit  Maeaall. 
I  here  writ  tins  morning 
A  fow  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 
Twill  6re  her,  for  she's  wholly  yours  al- 


Mr  Allworth,  take  my  ring ;  'twill  carry 
To  ho'  presence,  I  dare  warrant  you ;  and  there 


good  lord,  if  you  shall  find  occasion. 

pray  ride  to  Nottingham ;  get  a  li- 


SdO  by  this  token.    HI  have  it  dispatched, 
And  suddenly,  my  lord :  that  I  may  say 
My  III— mrsble,  nay,  right  honourahle  datighter. 
Creesjyu  Take  my  auivice,  young  gentleman; 
breakfast. 

to  ride  fasting.    1*11  eat  with 
you. 
And  that  abmidantlT. 

Onrr.  Some  fui^si  in  that  gut :    - 
Henerr  a«ain  ?  Did  you  not  devour,  this  morning, 
A  ihiicld  of  brawn,  and  a  barrel  of  Colchester 
oysters? 
Grge^.  Why,  diatwas,sir,  only  to  scour  my 


A  kind  of  preparative.    Come,  gentlemen, 
I  wiU  not  have  yon  feed  alone,  while  I  am  here. 
Lsm,  Haste  yoor  return. 
AUm.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord. 
GrcB^.  Nor  I,  to  line 
My  Chntfnas  coffer. 

[Eroint  Greedy  and  Allworth. 
(her.  To  my  wish,  we're  private. 
I  cnemt  not  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 
A  eeitiin  portion ;  that  were  poor  and  trivial : 
In  oae  ironl,  I  pronounce  all  thit  is  mine. 
In  laiid%  or  leases,  ready  coin,  or  goods, 


With  her,  my  lord,  eomas  to  yon;  nor  shall  you 

have 
One  motive  to  induce  yon  to  believe 
I  live  too  long,  since  every  year  HI  add 
Something  nmo  the  heap^  which  shall  be  yoon 
too. 

Lov,  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

Over,  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such.    How  do  yon  Uke  this  seat  f 
It  is  well  wooded  and  well  watered,  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich ;  vrould  it  serve  for  change 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer's  progress? 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  f 

Lav.  Hjs  a  wholesome  air, 
Atid  well  built ;  and  she,  that's  mistress  of  i^ 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

OofT.  She  tl^  mistress? 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time ;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only,  that  he  but  hke  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

Loro,  Impossible. 

Over.  You  do  conclude  too  fast,  not  knowing 
me, 
Nor  the  engines  dwt  I  wofk  by.    Tis  not  alone 
The  hidy  Allworth's  lands ;  for  those,  once  Well* 

bom's, 
(As,  by  her  dota^  on  him,  I  know  they  will  be) 
Shall  soon  he  mine.    But  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  yoor  lofdsliipi  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lofo,  I  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  to  expose  them  to  be  censored  by 
The  public  voice. 

Over.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard ; 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair, 
In  all  good  mens'  opinions,  as  now : 
Nor  can  my  actions,  though  condemned  for  ill, 
Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself. 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour. 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame. 
Nor  your  unquestioned  integrity. 
Shall  ere  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot^ 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candour. 
All  my  ambition  is,  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her : 
And  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  yuung  lord  Lovell,  bom  by  her  unto  3^00, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessiotts,  and  annual  rents, 
£quivaient  to  maintain  you  in  the  port  ^ 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  remove  that  buroen  From  YOur  shoulders,    « 
And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  rain 
The  country,  to  supply  your  riotous  waste, 
Ihe  scourge  of  prodigals,  want,  shall  never  find 
you. 

Lov.  Are  you  not  moved  with  the  imprecataonto 
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And  curses  of  whole  familiesy  made  wretch^ 
By  thc-se  practices  ? 

Over,  Yes,  as  rocks  are, 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved. 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howi  at  her 

brightness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these^ 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword, 
If  called  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right. 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmured  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  other  piddling  complaints. 
Breathed  out  in  bitterness ;  as  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  incloser, 
Of  what  was  common,  to  my  private  use ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows* 

cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  thres^ 

hold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm ! 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  pi^i 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Ltrv.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Over.  'Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marhle ; 
Nay,  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  these  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  e'er  take  plea- 
sure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compassed. 
My  haste  commands  me  hence:  in  one  word, 

therefore. 
Is  it  a  match,  mv  lord  ? 

Lov.  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt,  now. 

Otfr.  Then  rest  secure;  not  the  hate  of  all 
mankind  here, 
Not  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter, 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  advancement 
One  story  higher.    An  earl !    If  gold  can  do  it. 
Dispute  not  my  religion,  nor  my  faith. 
Though  I  am  home  thus  headlong  by  my  will ; 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please; 
Tu  me  they  are  equal.    So,  my.  lord,  good  mor- 
row. [Exit. 

Lov.  lle*s  gone ;  I  wonder  how  the  earth  can 
bear 
Such  a  portent !  I,  that  have  l<ved  a  soldier, 
And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunted, 
To  hear  this  horrid  beast,  I'm  bathed  all  over 
In  a  cold  sweat ;  yet,  like  a  mountam,  he 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olympus  is, 
W*hen  anery  Boreas  load&  his  double  head 
•With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady,  Save  you,  my  lord ! 
Disturb  I  not  your  privacy  ? 
Lov.  Noy  good  nwdam ; 


For  jTour  own  sake  I  am  glad  you  came  no  i 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man,  sir  Giles  Overreach^ 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself. 
And  read  this  morning  such  devilish  matinSj 
That  I  should  think  a  si%  next  to  hisy 
But  to  repeat  it 

Lady.  I  ne'er  pressed,  my  lord, 
On  other's  privacies ;  yet,  ajgmnst  my  will. 
Walking,  for  health's  sake,  in  the  gillery 
Adjoining  to  our  lodgings,  I  was  made 
(So  loud  and  vehement  be  was)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers.     Bu^ 
My  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom. 
As  to  an  honoured  friend 

Lov.  You  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Latfy.  I  dare,  then,  say  thus : 
(However  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims)  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame  and  honotir. 

Love.  Madam,  'tis  confessed ; 
But  what  infer  you  from  it } 

Lady.  This,  my  lord :  I  allow 
The  heir  of  sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  north  part  can  boast  of;  yet  she  cannot:. 
With  all  that  she  brings  with  her,  fill  their  m( 
That  never  will  forget  who  was  her  father ; 
Or  that  my  husband  Allworth's  iandsy  and  Wdl- 

bom's, 
(How  wrung  from  both  needs  no  repetition) 
Were  real  motives,  that  more  worked  your  lord- 
ship 
To  join  your  fiimilies,  than  her  form  and  virtues. 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

Lono.  I  do,  sweet  madam ; 
And  long  since  have  considered  it 
And  this  my  resolution,  mark  me,  madam ; 
Were  Overreach's  states  thrice  centupled,    his 

daughter 
Millions  of  degrees  much  fairer  than  she  ia^ 
I  would  not  so  adulterate  my  blood, 
By  marrying  Margaret    In  my  own  tomb 
I  will  inter  my  name  6rst 

Latfy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  [Aside:.. 

Why,  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  marriage  to 

her? 
Dissimulation  hut  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straight  line,  by  which  you  hitherto 
Have  measured  all  .your  actions. 

Lov.  I  make  answer. 
And  aptly,  with  a  question.  Wherefore  have  yoi;^ 
That,  since  your  husband's  death,  have  lived  % 

strict 
And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  the  sudden  given  your* 

self 
Tn  visits  and  entertainments  ?  Think  you,  madam^ 
'Tis  not  grown  public  conference '  or  the  favours,. 
Which  you  too  prodigally  have  thrown  on  WelV* 

bom, 
Incur  not  censure? 
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Ifl^  f  Hi  imooent  here,  and,  oo  my  Me,  I 

!«  Ob  mj  aoni,  80  are  mine 
To  Haifuet;  but  leave  both  Co  the  event : 
Aad  siace  cUt  friendly  privacy  dodi  serve 
But  IS  aa  ofered  means  onto  oimelves 
To  setfch  each  other  farther ;  you  have  shewn 
Y<wcafe  of  oie,  I  my  respect  to  you. 
Dfwf  meaot,  bat  still  io  aiaste  words;  madam^ 
Am  itteraooa's  diaooune. 

I^Af.  ASected  modesty  might  deny  your  soit; 
Bot,  ttdi  ywr  honoar,  I  accept  it,  lord. 
Uf  fioacoe  uBvrorthy  can*t  behe  my  heart. 
I  tM  sttend  jour  lordship.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XL— A  landMcape, 

Eniir  Tafwsll  and  Froth. 

Tp.  Undooe !  oodone !  this  was  your  coun- 
sel, Froth. 

FroTi  Mine!  I  defy  thee:   did  not  Master 
)lsrraU 
(He  hu  Dined  all,  I  am  sore)  strictly  command 

OS 

^Ob  ptai  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach's  displeasure) 
To  ton  die  centlemaa  out  of  doors  ? 

Tt^Tistnie; 
An  oov  he*9  his  unde's  darling  and  has  got 
^f»er  Joscice  Greedy  (since  he  filled  his  belly) 
AthsaMaaModmeot  to  do  any  thing; 
^<.woeious! 

IW4.  He  miy  prove  merciful. 

Ti^  Tkoth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands : 
TiM^  be  knew  all  the  passai^  of  our  house, 
Ki  the  reoeiring  of  stolen  goods 
^^  he  was  rogue  Wellborn,  no  man  would  be- 

liere  lum, 
Ai4  then  his  information  ooold  not  hurt  us : 
fi«  B-w  he  is  right  worshipful  a^n, 
^  ^  4ire9  but  doubt  liis  testimony  ?  M ethinks 
I  see  tbee.  Froth,  already  in  a  cart, 
A.H  aj  huid  hiding  (if  I  'scape  the  halter) 
^^  the  letter  R  printed  upon  it. 

fn>^4.  iVottid  that  were  the  worst  !• 
^  vere  bat  nine  dajrs  wonder :  as  for  credit, 
" «  bw  Qooe  to  lose  ;  but  we  shall  lose  the  mo- 
ney 
Be  o«es  u^  and  his  custom ;  there's  the  hell 
os'l 

3V  He  hss  sonunoned  all  his  creditors  by 
uietfanni, 
^  tJier  wvm  about  him  like  so  many  soldiers 
^  the  paj  d«f ;  and  has  found  such  a  new  way 
i»  pMittioW  debts,  as.  'tis  very  likely, 
\**a  be  chronicled  for  it. 
^"^^  He  deserves  it 

*"*tlaQ  tea  pageants.    But  are  you  sore  his 
P       •9nhip 
t«to this  wny  to  mv lady's? 

«    .  [^  <^  w'ukiny  brave  Mb  Wellbo&m  ! 

?V'Yci^I&earhim. 


Troik,  Be  ready  with  your  petitioDy  and  pre- 
sent it 
To  his  good  grace. 

Enter  Wellbobn,  tit  a  rich  habit y  Gbeeot,' 
Marrall,  Ambie,  Order,  Furnace,  and 
three  creditors  ;  Tapwell,  kneettng,  delvvtr^ 
hUbUlofdekt. 

Well,  How's  this !  petitioned  too ! 
But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes. 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals !  I  shall  be^ 
I  think,  prince  Wellborn. 

Mar.  When  your  worship's  nuirried. 
You  may  be        I  know  not  what  i  hope  to  see 
vou. 

WeU.  Then  look  thou  for  advancement. 

Mar.  To  be  known 
Your  worship's  bailiff,  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at; 

WelL  And  thou  shalt  hit  it. 

Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  dispatch 
These  needy  followers,  and  for  my  admittance, 

[In  this  in^ertift,  Ta1>well  and  Fttorujiatter* 
ing  and  bribing  Juttice  Greedy.] 
^Provided  you'll  delend  me  from  sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of)  I'll  say  something' 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

WeiL  Fear  him  not. 

Greedy.  Who,  Tapwell  ?  I  remember  thy  wife 
broiight  me. 
Last  new  yearns  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkies. 

Tap.  And  shall  do  every  Christmasy  let  your 
worship 
But  stand  my  friend  now. 

Greedy.  How  !  with  Mr  Wellborn  ? 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms— ^ 
See  you  this  honest  couple }  they  are  good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  spigot ;  liave  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faccb  ? 

WeiL  I  o'erheard  you. 
And  the  bribe  he  promised ;  you  are  cozened  is 

them; 
For  of  all  the  soum,  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots^ 
Tliis,  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this, 
For  a  base  bawd  and  whore,  have  worst  deser* 

ved; 
And  therefore  speak  not  for  them.    By  your 

place, 
You  are  rather  to  do  me  justice;  lend  me  your 

ear. 
Forget  his  turkeys,  and  call  in  his  licence^ 
And,  at  the  next  fair,  I'll  give  you  a  yoke  of  oxen 
Worth  all  his  poultry. 

Greedy.  1  am  changed  on  the  sudden, 

In  my  opinion Mum !  my  passion  is  great ! 

I  fry  like  a  burnt  marrow-bone Come  nearer^ 

rascal! 
And  now  I  view  him  better,  did  vou  e'er  see 
One  look  so  like  an  arch-knave  t  his  very  coun- 
tenance. 
Should  an  understanding  iudge  but  look  on  him. 
Would  hang  him,  though  he  were  innocent, 
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Tap,  mnd  Froik  Worshipful  or ! 

Greedy.  No;  thoi^h  tho  Great  Turk  came 
iostead  of  turkies. 
To  bee  my  favour,  I  am  inexorable : 
Thoohast  an  ill-name;   for,  except  thy  musty 

ale, 
That  hath  destroyed  many  of  the  kingfs  liege 

people. 
Thou  never  hadst  in  thy  hoose^  to  stay  men's  sto- 

roachsy 
A  piece  of  Sofibik  cheese^  or  gammon  of  bacon, 
Or  any  esculent,  as  the  learned  call  it. 
For  tl^ir  emolument,  but  sheer  drink  only. 
For  which  gross  fault,  I  here  do  damn  thy  licence, 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw ; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  own  person, 
Conunand  the  constable  to  puU  down  thy  sign ; 
And  do  it  before  I  eat. 

JVo^A.  No  mercy? 

Greedy,  Vanish. 
If  I  shew  any,  may  my  promised  oxen  gore  me  ! 

Tap*  Unmaokful  knaves  are  ever  so  rewarded. 
[Ejetinl  Tapitell  and  Feotu. 

Well  Speak;  whatareyou? 

1  CredL  A  decayed  vintner,  sir, 
That  might  have  thrived,  but  that  your  worship 

l^ke  me. 
With  trusting  you  with  muscadine  and  eggs, 
And  five  pomid  suppers,  with  your  afceinlrink- 

ings» 
When  you  lodged  upon  the  bankside. 

Wed  I  remember. 

1  Cred,  I  have  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid  to 
arrest  you ; 
And  therefore,  ar 

WeiL  Ttion  art  an  honest  fellow  i 
m  set  you  up  again;  see  this  bill  paid. 
What  are  yon? 

Stf  Cred^  A  taylor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  cave  you  credit  for  a  suit  of  cloaths, 
Which  was  aU  my  stock;  but  you  faiUng  in  pay- 
ment, 
I  was  removed  from  the  shop-board,  and  con* 

fined 
Under  a  stall. 

WeU.  See  him  paid ;  and  botch  no  more. 

ltd  Cred,  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 

WelL  Such  taylors  need  not ; 
If  their  biUsare  paid  in  one  and  twenty  years^ 
They  are  seldom  losers — 0, 1  know  thy  face ; 
Thou  wert  my  surgeon ; 
I  will  nay  you  in  private. 
See  all  men  else  discharged ; 
And,  since  old  debts  are  cleared  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me ; 
There  is  something  honest  cook,  for  thy  good 

breakfasts. 
And  this  for  your  respect;   lake  it,  'tis  good 

gold. 
And  I  am  able  to  spare  it. 

Order.  You  are  too  mi 

Funu  He  waserer  so. 


IVeH  Pray  you,  on  before  ; 
ril  attend  you  at  dinner.  . 

Greedy.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  slay  km^  s 
It  is  almost  ready.  lEnt  GnEci>'T' 

Jlfor.  At  four  o*ck)ck  the  rest  know  wliere  t< 
meet  me. 

[Exeunt  Ord£B,  FuavACB,  AMax.s,  eJid  Cr^ 
diton.'l 

WeU,  Now,  Mr  Manall,  what^s  tho  wei^htj 
secret 
You  promised  to  impart  ? 

Alar.  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  droumstance ; 
This,  only,  in  a  word :  I  know  sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security. 
For  his  thousand  pounds ;  which  you  most  not 

consent  to. 
As  he  grows  in  heat  (as  I  am  sure  he  will). 
Be  you  but  roogh,  and  say,  he^s  in  your  debt. 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land  s 
I  had  a  hand  in't,  (I  speak  it  to  my  shame) 
When  you  were  defeated  of  it. 

WeU.  That's  forgiven. 

Mar,  I  shall  deserve  it,  then.    Then  ui^  tiim 
to  produce 
The  deed,  in  which  you  passed  it  over  to  hioiy 
Which  I  know  hell  have  about  him,  to  deliver 
To  the  lord  Lovell,  with  many  other  writings^ 
And  present  monies.    Ill  instruct  you  ferther. 
As  I  wait  pn  your  worship.  If  I  play  not  mv  part 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncleamucn  vex- 
ation, 
Hang  up  Jack  MarralL 

WeU.  I  rely  upon  thee.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.^A  chamber  in  Sir  Gihs&\ house. 

Enter  Allwobtr  and  Maroaret. 

AUw,  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to  my 
lord's 
Unequalled  temperance,  or  your  constant  sweet- 
ness, 
I  yet  rest  doubtfuL 

Marg.  Give  it  to  lord  Lovell ; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me  is  doty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt,  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  registered^ 
Are  faithful  witnesses. 

AUw.  Tis  true,  my  dearest ; 
Yet,  when  I  call  to  mind,  how  many  fair  ones 
Mak^  wilful  shipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  oadis 
To  God  and  man,  to  fill  the  arms  of  greatness ; 
And  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  to  hold  ou^ 
Against  the  stern  authority  of  a  father. 
And  spurn  at  honour,  when  it  oomes  to  court 

you; 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  I  caa  hardly 
Wish  myself  that  right,  you  are  pleased  to  do 
me. 
Marg.  To  roe,  what's  titles  when  oonlent  is 
wanting? 
Or  wealth,  wMn  the  heart  pinis 
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In  beu^  dnpcMRft  of  what  ft  longs  for  ? 
Or  cbe  aaaoA  brow 

Ofupkutd  sire, that  slaves  me  to  bis  will } 
And,  m  his  nffcnona  humour  may  be  feaated 
fijr  mj  obediwice,  and  lie  see  me  great, 
Leatesto  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
Toanke  her  own  election. 

AUw,  fittt  the  tiasigers, 
Hist  follow  the  repuke ! 

Marg.  To  me  toey  are  nothing : 
Let  AUworth  love,  I  cannot  be  unhappy. 
Suppose  die  worst;  that,  in  his  rage,  he  kill  me ; 
A  tsar  or  two  by  jou  dropt  on  my  hearse, 
Id  sorrow  for  my  fieite,  will  call  back  life 
So  far  as  hot  to  say,  that  I  die  your's. 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Aliw.  Heaiesi  avert 
Sodh  trials  of  yosu'  true  aflbction  to  roe  ! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  raeri^, 
Shew  so  mncfa  rigour.    But  since  we  must  run 
Such  deqierate  haonrds,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  tteer  between  them. 

Mtrg.  hofrd  Lorell  is  your  friend ; 
Andydwugh  hut  a  Toung  actor,  second  me^ 
In  dsiog  to  the  ii£e  what  he  has  plotted. 

Enter  Ovckreach. 

The  end  asaty  yet  prove  happy :    now,  ray  AlU 
wortfa ! 
AUm,  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seeming 
eager.  [Atide!] 

Utfg,  ill  pa^  my  loid  all  debts  due  to  his 
title; 
And,  when  with  terms  not  taking  from  his  ho- 
nour. 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him : 
Bot  in  this  peremptory,  m^,  oommandiog  way, 
To  sppuint  a  meetings  sssd  without  my  know- 


A  mst  to  twe  the  knot,  can  ne'er  be  undone, 
TiUdeBdi  imloose  it,  is  a  «oni)deooe 
la  his  lordship,  that  will  deceive  him. 
AOm,  I  hope  better,  good  bMlv. 
Marg.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please :  for  me, 
I  BNBt  take  a  safe  and  secure  course ;  I  have 
A  fitther,  and,  withoat  Ins  fuU  consent, 
Ihoogh  all  lords  of  the  land  kneeled  for  my  fa- 
vour, 
Icsayaatftatiiing. 

Over.  I  like  this  obedience. 
Bat  whatsoever  my  lord  writes,  BBust,  and  shall  be 
Accepted  and  embraced. — [.iside.]— Sweet  Mr 

Airanorlii, 
Ton  shew  yooffself  a  tnie  and  faithful  servant 
To  jour  good  lord ;  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How!  frovviin^  Meg!  -are  these  looks  to  re- 
ceive 
A  messei^er  from  my  lord?  Whaf^s  this?  give 
me  it. 
Mmrg.  A  pieoe  of  arrogpmt  paper,  like  the  in- 
sonptioo. 

voL.n. 


[OvERitEACR  readi  the  letter. 
'  Fair  mistress,  from  your  servant  learn,  all  joys, 
'  That  we  can  hope  for,  if  deferred,  prove  toys  ^ 
*  Therefore,  this  instant,  and  in  private,  meet 
'  A  husband,  that  will  gladly,  at  your  feet, 
'  La^  down  his  honours,  tendering  them  to  you 
'  With  all  content,  the  church  being  paid  her  due.* 
Offer.  Is  tliis  the  arrogant  pieoe  of  paper? 
fool! 
Will  you  still  be  one  ?  In  the  name  of  madness, 

what 
Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  content 

you? 
Is  there  aught  else  to  be  wished  after  these  two, 
That  are  already  offered  ?  Marriage  first. 
And  lawful  pleasure  after:    What  would  you 
more? 
Marg.  Wliy,  sir,  I  would  be  married  like  your 
daughter, 
Not  hurried  away  in  the  night  I  know  not  whither, 
Without  all  ceremony ;  no  friends  invited. 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

AUw,  An't  please  your  honour, 
For  so  before  to-morrow  I  must'Stile  you, 
My  lord  desires  this  privacy,  in  respect 
His  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  oft*; 
And  his  desires  to  hfl:ve  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming ; 
And  yet  lie  stands  resolved,  with  all  due  pomp, 
To  have  his  marriaee  at  court  celebrated, 
When  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to  London. 
Over.  He  tells  you  true ;  'tis  the  fashion,  on 
my  knowledge : 
Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Must  put  it  o$  forsooth. 

Marg.  I  could  be  contented, 
Were  you  but  by  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Ch^.  So  my  lord  have  you, 
What  do  I  care  who  gives  you  ?  nnoe  my  lord 
Does  propose  to  be  private,  111  not  cross  him. 
I  know  not,  Mr  Allworth,  how  my  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore,  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold :  'twill  serve  this  night's  expence :  to- 
morrow 
ril  furnish  him  with  any  sums.    In  the  mean 

time, 
Use  my  ring  to  mv  chaplain ;  he  is  beneficed 
At  my  manor  of  Gooiam,  and  called  parson 

Wdldo : 
Tis  no  matter  for  a  Uoence;  I'll  bear  him  out  in't. 
Afor^.  With  your  favour,  sir,  what  warrant  is 
your  ring? 
He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways 
Without  your  knowledge ;  and,  then,  to  be  re- 
fused, 
Were  such  a  stwn  upon  me — ^if  you  please,  sir, 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Over.  Still  perverse ! 
I  say  again,  I  will  not  cross  my  lord. 
Yet  m  pervent  you,  too— -Paper  and  ink  there. 
Albo,  I  can  furnish  you. 
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Over.  I  thank  you,  I  can  write  then. 

[Writ CM  on  kis  book, 
Allw,  You  may,  if  you  please,  leave  out  the 
name  of  my  lord, 
In  respect  he  comes  disguised,  and  only  write^ 
Marry  her  to  this  j^entleman. 

Ovfr.  Well  advised.  [Margaret  kneeU, 

Tis  done ;  away — my  blessing,  girl  P  thou  hast  it. 
Nay,  no  reply — be  gone,  good  Mr  Allworth ; 
This  shall  be  the  best  night's  work  you  ever  made. 
Allw,  I  hope  so,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Allworth  ond  Margaret. 
Over.  Farewell !  Now  all's  sure. 


Metfainks,  I  bear  abready  kniglitf  and  ladies 
Say,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  honourable  daughter?  has  her  honour 
Slept  well  to-oight }  or,  will  her  bonoor  please 
To  accept  this  monkey,  do|^  or  paroquet ) 
(This  is  state  in  ladies)  or  my  eldest  son: 
To  be  her  page,  and  wait  upon  her  trencher  ?—^ 
My  ends,  my  ends  are  compassed  !^-then  for 

Wellborn 
And  the  lands;  were  he  once  married  to  the  ^- 

dow— 
I  have  him  here — I  can  scarce  contain  myaell^ 
*  I  am  so  full  of  joy !  nay,  joy  all  over !       £.Srsf  • 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I,— A  chamber  in  Lady  Allwortb's 

Aoifie. 

Enter  Lovell  and  Lady. 

Lady.  By  this,  you  know  how  strong  the  mo- 
tives were. 

That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 

A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  advance 

The  plots  and  projects  of  the  dowi>-trod  Wel^ 
bom. 
Lov.  What  you  intended,  madam» 

For  the  poor  gentleman,  hadi  found  good  success; 

For,  as  1  understand,  his  debts  are  paid, 

And  he  once  more  furnished  fur  fair  employ- 
ment: 

But  all  the  arts,  that  I  have  used  to  raise 

The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young  All- 
worth, 

Stand  yet  in  supposition,  thou^  I  hope  well. 

For  the  jroong  lovers  are  in  wit  more  presnant 

Than  their  years  can  promise ;  and  for  tneir  de- 
sires, 

On  my  knowledge  they  equal. 
Lady.  IIxni^  my  wishes 

Are  with  yours,  my  lord,  yet  give  me  leave  to 
fear 

The  building,  though  well  grounded.     To  de> 
ceive 

Sot  Giles,  that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 

In  his  proceedings,  were  a  work  beyond 

Ttie  strongest  undertakers ;  not  the  trial 

Of  two  weak  innocents. 
Lov.  Despair  not,  madam : 

Hard  thii^  are  compassed  oft  by  easy  means. 

I'he  cunning  statesman,  that  believes  he  fathoms 

The  counseb  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 

Is,  by  simplicity,  oft  overreached. 
Latfy,  May  be  so. 

The  young  ones  have  my  wannest  wishes. 
Lov.  O,  gentle  lady,  let  them  prove  kind  to 
me! 

You've  kindly  heard — ^now  grant  my  suit. 

What  say  vou,  lady  ? 
Lady.  Troth,  my  lord. 

My  own  unworthiness  may  answer  for  me; 

For  bad  you,  when  I  was  m  my  prime, 


Presented  me  with  this  great  favour, 

I  could  not  but  have  thoug|it  it  as  a  blessing 

Far,  far  beyond  my  merit. 

IdTD.  You  are  too  modest. 
And  undervalue  that,  which  is  above 
Sily  title,  or  whatever  I  call  mine.    In  a  word. 
Our  years,  our  states,  our  births,  are  not  oneqiiaL 
If,  thei^  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy. 
But  join  your  hand  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract. 

Lady.  I  were  blind  to  my  own  good. 
Should  I  refuse  it ;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 
I      Lov.  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness^ 
Equal  i'e«pect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched ! 

Lady.  There  needs  no  protestatioo,  my  lordp 
To  her,  that  cannot  doubt — ^You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Now,  you  look  like  yourself. 

WeU.  And  will  continue 
Such  in  my  free  acknowledgement,  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam,  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  wheu  you  please  to  demand  it. 

Lov.  It  is  a  thankfulness,  that  well  becomes 
you; 
You  could  not  make  choice  of  a  better  shape 
To  dress  your  mind  in. 

Laify-  For  me,  I  am  happy. 
That  my  endeavours  proqicred.  Sawyou,of  late^ 
Sir  Giles,  your  uncle  r 

WelL  I  heard  of  him,  madam. 
By  his  minister,  Marrall :  he's  grown  into  strange 

passions 
About  fiis  daughter.    This  last  night  he  kioked 

for 
Your  lordship  at  his  house ;  but,  missing  you. 
And  she  not  yet  appearing,  his  wise  head 
Is  much  perplexed  and  troubled. 

Iioo.  I  hope  my  project  took. 

Enter  Overreach,  with  dittracted  looks,  driving 
in  Marrall  before  him. 

Lady.  I  strongly  hope. 

Over.  Ha !  find  her,  booby;  thoQ  huge  lump 
of  nothing, 
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WA  Mtf  k  pleise  your  lordship. 
Tat  sosM  CMS  or  my  own,  but  to  withdravr 
i  Ade  oot  of  flght,  thoi^  not  of  hiring ; 
Ym  waf^paham,  hmve  spotU 
Iml  zob  mil  direct  me.  [Siept  aside, 

{her.  I  dan  sol  (k  700,  ragac ! 
Mer,  Sir,  for  wbtt  cause 
DafMOKnetfaos? 

Cher.  Caose,  dmre!  why,  I  am  angry,    . 
Aad  dno  1  sabfect  oaW  fit  for  beating ; 
Aad  » to  cool  mj  chofer.    Look  Co  the  writing ; 
bt  kt  die  feal  6e  broke  upon  the  box, 
Tktthm  dept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 
n  lack  thy  sooi  for  it. 

Mtr.  I  na?  yet  cry  quittanoe ; 
Ikaghaow  I  sofier,  ami  dare  not  resist  [Atide. 
Obor.  LMiy,  by  your  leave,  did  you  see  my 
daiigjbter,  lady  ? 
Aod  the  Imd  her  husband  ?  Are  they  in  your 

hoaser 
ITdvy  are,  diaoover,  diat  I  may  bid  them  joy ; 
And,  Si  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  honour, 

kMiysliip  00  her  left  hand,  and  make 


Whea  dbe  nods  on  yon ;   which  you  must  re- 


Asiipedalfavoor. 

I^.  When  I  know,  sir  Giles, 
Hw  state  lequiies  sacfa  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  it ; 
^t,  is  the  mean  time, 
Ipn  yon  to  onderBtand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

(her.  When  tou  once  see  her 
^VQrted,  and  led  by  the  lord  her  husband, 
YooU  be  tangbt  better ^Nephew ! 

(her.  No  more ! 

ITcUL  Tis  all  I  owe  yoo. 

(her.  Haie  your  redeemed  rags 
Hade  foo  dus  insolent? 

WdL  Insolent  to  yon !  [In  $eom, 

Wk^  whst  are  yoo,  sir,  more  than  myself? 

(hir.  Ifis  fortune  swells  him : 
Tb  laak,  he  is  married. 

L^  Tbis  is  excellent ! 

(her.  Sir,  in  calm  language  (tfaou^  I  seldom 
aseit), 
I  an  6miiiar  with  the  cause,  diat  makes  you 
Bar  up  dios  bravely ;  there's  a  certain  buz 
Of  s  aolen  marriage ;  Do  you  hear  ?  of  a  stolen 


hafaid^^isflndy  there's  somebody  hath  been 

comened. 
I  aae  no  parties.  [^^^  twrni  otDov, 

ITcAW&i,  sir,  what  follows? 

(h€r.  Bfarry  this,  aiooe  you  are  peremptory. 


"pa  Biere  hope  of  yoor  great  match,  I  lent  you 
A  thooHnd  pounds ;  put  me  in  good  security, 
«  Rddealy,  by  mortg^ige  or  by  statute^ 
^  'oiw  of  ^irar  new  possessiom^  or  I'U  have  you 


Dragged  in  your  kvender  robe,  to  the  jail ;  you 

know  me. 
And  therefore  do  not  trifle. 

Well,  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he  is  in 
The  wav  to  rise  ?  Was  this  your  courtesy 
You  did  me  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  else  ? 

Over,  End  me  no  ends;  engage  the  whole 
estate^ 
And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it :  you  shall  have 
Three  or  four  thousand  more  to  roar  and  swag- 
ger. 
And  revel  in  bawdy  taverns. 

Well.  And  beg  after : 
Mean  you  not  so  ? 

Over.  My  thou^jhts  are  mine,  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  secuntv  ? 

WelL  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not : 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgment : 
Your  great^looks  fright  not  me. 

Over.  But  my  deeds  shall 

Out-braved !  [They  both  draw. 

Enter  Amble,  Order,  and  Furnace. 

Lady.  Help,  murder !  murder ! 

Well.  Let  nim  come  on, 
With  all  his  wrongs  and  injuries  about  him. 
Armed  with  'his  cut*throat  practices  to  guard 

him; 
The  right  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  me. 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

Over.  That  I  had  thee 
But  single  in  the  field  ! 

Latfy.  You  may ;  but  make  not 
My  house  your  quarrelling  scene. 

Over.  Were  it  in  a  church, 
By  Heaven  and  hell,  Til  do  it  I 

Mar.  Now,  put  him  tr> 
The  shewing  of  the  deed. 

WeU.  Hiis  rage  is  vain,  sir; 
For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your  hands 

full 
Upon  the  least  incitement;  and  whereas 
You  cham  me  with  a  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds ; 
If  there.be  law  (howe'er  you  have  no  conscience) 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  TU  recover 
A  debt,  that  is  truly  due  to  me  from  you. 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  challenge.. 

Over.  I  in  thy  debt !  oh  impudence !  Did  I 
not  purchase 
The  hmd  left  by  thy  father  ?  that  rich  land, 
That  had  continued  in  Wellbom's  name 
Twenty  descents ;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool. 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  boxi 

Hiou  didst  makosala of?  Is  not  here  mclosed 
The  deed,  that  does  confirm  it  mine? 

JIf ar.  Now,  now. 

WeU.  I  do  acknowledge  none ;  I  ne'er  passed 
o'er 
Such  land ;  I  grant,  for  a  year  or  two^ 
You  had  it  iu  trust ;  which,  if  you  do  discharge. 
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Surrendering  the  possession,  you  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  me,  of  chargeable  suits  in  law ; 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  honest  (as  I  doubt  it)^ 
Must,  of  necessity,  follow. 
La4y'  In  my  judgment. 
He  does-advise  you  well. 

Over,  Good,  good !  conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady;  second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices ;  but,  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use^ 
You'll  speak  in  an  humble  key,  and  sue  for  far 
vour. 
Lady,  Never:  do  not  hope  it 
WelL  Let  despair  first  seize  me. 
Over,  Yet,  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,  and  make 
thee  ^ve 
Thyself  the  he,  the  loud  lie !  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence :  If  thou  canst  forswear 
Thy  nand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 

\Opefu  the  box. 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory;   see,  here's  that,  will 

make 
My  interest  cleai^— Ha ! 

Lady,  A  fair  skin  of  parchment ! 
Weu,  Indented,  I  confess  and  labels,  too ; 
But  neither  wax  nor  words.    How!    thunder- 
struck! 
Not  a  syllable  to  insult  with  ?  my  wise  uncle^ 
Is  this  your  precious  evidence?   Is  this,  that 

makes 
Your  interest  clear  ? 

Over.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  wonder ! 
What  prodigy  is  thb  ?  What  subtle  devU 
Hath  razed  out  the  inscription  ?  the  wax 
Turned  into  dust,  the  rest  of  my  deeds  whole 
As  when  they  were  delivered ;  and  this  only 
Made  nothing!  do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal? 
Theoe's  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  circle;  yes,  there  is ; 
And  now  'tis  better  thought ;  for,  cheater,  Imow 
This  juggling  shall  not  save  you. 

WelL  To  save  thee, 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 
Over,  Marrali. 
Mar.  Sir. 
Over.  Tho'  the  witnesses  are  dead, 

IFlattering  him. 
Your  testimony 

IIclp  with  an  oath  or  two ;  and  for  thy  master. 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know  you  will  swear  any  thing  to  dash 
This  cunning  slight:  besides,  I  know  thou  art 
A  public  notary,  and  such  stands  in  law 
For  a  dozen  witnesses;  the  deed  being  drawn  too 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marrali,  and  delivered 
When  thou  wert  present^  will  make  good  my 

title; 
Wilt  thou  not  swear  this  ? 

Mar,  I !  no,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  a  conscience,  not  seared  up  like  yours; 
I  know  no  deeds. 
Over,  Wilt  thou  betray  me  ? 


Mar.  Keep  him 
From  usine  of  his  hands,  I'll  use  my  toogue 
To  his  no  little  torment 

Over,  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  against  me  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  and  uncase  you  too. 
The  ideot ;  the  patch ;  the  slave ;  the  booby ; 
The  property,  fit  only  to  be  beaten 
For  your  morning  exercise ;  your  football,  or 
The  unprofitable  lump  of  flesh,  your  drudgei 
Can  now  anatomize  you,  and  lay  opeu 
All  your  black  plots,  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pnde,  and  shake. 
Nay,  pulverize,  the  walls,  you  think  defend  you. 
JLady.  How  he  foams  at  the  mouth  with  rage! 
Over,  O  that  I  had  thee  in  my  gripe  !  I  would 
tear  thee 
Joint  after  joint ! 

Mar,  I  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
But  I'll  have  first  your  fangs  pared  off;  and  then 
Come  nearer  to  you  ;  when  1  have  discovered. 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways 
And  devilish  practises;  you  used  to  cozen  with. 
Over,  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture 
thee, 
And  make  tliee  wish  and  kneel  in  vain  to  die ; 
These  swords,  that  keep  thee  from  me,  should 

fix  here, 
Although  they  made  my  body  bat  one  wound. 
But  I  would  reach  thee. 

I  play  the  fool,  and  make  my  anger  but  ridicu- 
lous. 
There  will  be  a  time,  and  place,  there  will  be, 

cowards ! 
When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

Weil,  I  think  so: 
You  dare  do  any  ill,  yet  want  true  valour 
To  be  honest  and  repent. 

Over.  They  are  words  I  know  not, 
Nor  e'er  will  learn.  Patience,  tlie  beggar's  virtue, 
^udl  find  no  harbour  here— After  these  stonn% 
At  length  a  calm  appears. 

Enter  Greedy  and  Parson  Wclloo. 

Welcome,  most  welcome ! 
There's  comfort  in  thy  looks;  is  the  deed  done  ? 
Is  my  daughter  married?  say  but  so,  my  chaplaiu, 
And  I  am  tame. 

WeUdo.'  Married  ?  yes,  I  assure  you. 
Over.  Then  vanish  all  sad  thoughts!  there's 
more  gold  for  thee. 
Mv  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drowned 
Of  my  right  honourable,  ri^t  honourable  dauj;b- 
ter. 
Greedy.  Here  will  be  feasting  at  least  for  a 
month! 
I  am  provided :  empty  guts,  croak  no  more ! 
You  shall  be  stuffed,  like  bag-pipesj,  not  with 

wind, 
But  bearing  dishes. 
Over,  Instantly  be  here ! 

[Whiipering  to  Weuoo. 
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TV>  mj  vaA^  to  mj  wiA.    Now,  you  tbat  plot 

Jkmk  kped  co  trip  mj  heek  np ;  that  contemned 

T^Hik  oo  k  and  tremble ! — [Loudwrnnc^^Thej 

ffBPfp  I  hew  <iy»  rn^fflif* 
A  Wm  cben  far  mj  lord ! 

Will  Ties  iiHiden  heat 
Ma^  jet  he  cooled,  lir. 

Oir,  Make  wmy,  there,  for  my  lofd ! 

£fl/cr  Alx-wokth,  Masoaret,  IxprzLi^ond 

Lady. 

Mwr^  SUv  first  yoor  paidoOy  then  your  b]e»- 
flia^  with 
Toer  lail  allovranoe  of  the  choice  I  have  made. 
Not  to  dvell  too  long  oa  words^         [KneeUng. 
This  ia  my  faaaband. 

Oaer.  How! 

A&m.  So,  I  aanre  yoa ;  all  the  rites  of  mar- 


Wkh  evcfy  circamstaiioe,  are  past; 

And  fat  ri^i  ho«ioarab)e  spn-m-law,  yoo  may  my 

Yov  datiliil  danghter. 

Owtr.  Devil !  are  they  married  ? 

IFctfdot  Do  a  father^s  part,  and  my.  Heaven 
g^  them  joy ! 

Oscr.  CoofusioQ  and  min  !  speak,  and  speak 


Or  thoa  art  dead. 

WeUt^KK  They  are  married. 
Owtr,  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  miartr  a  oootract  with  the  king  of  fiends 

Tlan  theae. My  brain  turns  ! 

WUUoL  Why  this  rage  to  me? 
I«  HOC  cbia  yofur  tetter,  sirP  and  these  the  words — 
3iany  her  to  thb  gentleman? 

Over,  It  cannot; 
Nor  will  I  ever  believe  it :  'sdeath !  I  will  not 
Tbat  ly  that  in  all  passages  I  touched 
At  worldly  profit  have  not  left  print 
Whete  I  have  trod,  fur  the  most  curions  search 
Tu  trace  my  footsteps,   should  be  galled  by 

children! 
PaflH  mod  fooled,  and  all  my  hopes  and  labours 
Defeated  aod  made  void ! 

WtiL  As  it  appears, 
Tou  are  so,  uxj  grave  uncle. 

Omt.  Vklage  nurses 
Rcieiwge  their  wrongs  with  curses;  HI  not  waste 
A  ayUable,  but  thus  I  take  the  life, 
WlBch,  wretch!  I  gave  to  thee. 

[Ofirt  to  kill  Margaret. 
JL0V.  Hold,  for  your  own  sake ! 
TVm^  charity  to  jour  daughter  hath  quite  left 

yoo. 
Will  foa  do  an  act,  tho*  in  your  hopes  lost  here, 
Caa  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter  ? 

Orrr.  Lord  !  thus  I  spit  at  thee. 
Awl  at  diy  counsel ;  and  again  desire  thee, 
As  dno  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
Dares  shew  itaelf  where  multitude  and  example 


Lead  not  the  way,  letfs  qnit  the  housei  and 

change 
Six  words  in  private* 
Lov»  I  am  ready* 
WeiL  Youll  grow  like  him. 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Over,  Are  you  pale? 
Borrow  his  help>  thougli  Hercules  call  it  oddi^ 
ril  stand  against  both,  as  I  am  hem'd  in  thus^ 
Say  they  were  a  squadron 
Or  pikes,  lined  through  with  shot,  when  I  am 

mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  dull  I  fear  to  chai^  them? 
No :  I'll  thro'  the  battalia,  and,  that  routed, 
ril  fall  to  execubon.^ — Ha !  I  am  feeble : 
Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm. 
And  takes  away  the  use  of  t !  and  my  sword. 
Clewed  to  my  scabbard  with  wronged  orpbansT 

tears, 
Will  not  be  drawn.    Ha!  what  are  these ?  Sure, 

hangmen. 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to  drag 

me 
Before  the  judgment-seat — ^Now  they  are  new 

shapes. 
And  do  appear  like  furies,  with  steel  whips, 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul !  Shall  I  then  fall 
Ingloriously,  and  yield  ?  No :  spite  of  fate 
I  will  be  forced  to  hell  like  to  myself;     - 
Tho'  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spirits. 

Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. 

[Dragged  off  by  Order  and  Auble. 
ilfar.  Is't  brave  sport  ? 
Greedjf,  Brave  spurt  ?  I'm  sure  it  has  taken 

away  my  stomach. 
I  do  not  like  the  sauce. 

Afar.  Was  it  not  a  rare  trick, 
(An't  please  your  worship)  to  make  the  deed 

nothing? 
Certain  minerals  I  used, 
Incorporated  in  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides,  he  gave  me  nothing,  but  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  and  blows;  and  that  was  the  induce- 
ment 
To  this  conundrum. 

Well,  You  are  a  rascal.    He,  that  dares  be 

false 
To  a  master,  tho'  unjust,  will  ne'er  be  true 
To  any  other.    Look  not  for  reward. 
Or  favour  from  me ;  I  will  shun  thy  sight 
As  I  would  do  a  basilisk's.    Thank  my  pity. 
If  thou  keep  thy  ears ;  howe'er  I  will  take 


e  or- 


der 


Your  practice  shall  be  silenced. 

Greedy,  I'll  commit  him. 
If  you'll  have  me,  sir. 

WeU,  That  were  to  little  purpose ; 
Hb  conscience  be  his  punishment ;  not  a  wordy 
But  instantly  begone.  [Exit  Marrall. 

Xrov.  Here  is  a  precedent  to  teach  wicked 
men, 
That,  when  we  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheistic 
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Their  own  abilities  leave  them.    FiraTjfou  take 
comfort  rZo  Mabo. 

I  will  endeavour  you  shall  be  his  gnardians 
In  his  distraction :  and  for  your  Irad,  Mr.  Well- 
bom, 
Be  it  good  or  ill  in  law,  FU  be  an  umpire 
Between  you,  and  this  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  sir  Uiles  Overreach;  for  me^   here's  the 

anchor 
That  I  must  &t  on.  \Takei  the  lad^s  hand. 

AUw,  What  you  shall  oetennine. 
My  lord,  I  will  allow  of. 

Well.  Tk  the  language, 
That  I  mak  too ;  but  mere  is  something  else 
Beside  the  repossession  of  my  land 
And  jpayment  of  mv  debts,  that  I  must  practise. 
I  hada  reputation,  out  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course ;  and,  till  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  ouule  up. 


It  is  a  time  of  action ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  ser 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  sludl  do 

thin^ 
That  mmr  make  me  right  again, 

Lov.  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  loved  for  the  motion. 

Well.  Nothing  wants,  then,  [lb  the  audien€r4 
But  your  allowance    and,  in  that^  our  all 
Is  comprehended ;  it  being  known,  nor  we. 
Nor  he  that  wrote  the  comedy,  can  be  free 
Without  your  manumission ;  which,  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 
The  poet's  and  our  labours^  as  you  may, 
(For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  plaj) 
We  jointly  snail  profess  your  grace  hath  might 
To  teach  us  action,  and  him  Imw  to  write. 

[Exeunt 


THE 


GREAT  DUKE  OF  FLORENCE, 


BT 


MASSINQER. 


DRASIATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

« 

Comro^  dukeeflhrmce. 
GioTAvwiy  iMpAev  to  the  duke. 
Looonco  Savasarro,  the  duk^tfavaiarite. 
Caiolo  Cbaroxohte,  Oiovannfi  tutor. 
CovTAinroy  $ecretary  to  the  ditke. 

HippouTOy   yeoumeUortqfitaie, 

HlU0IIMQ^3 

CuAjiDEmo,  a  wterry  feilom^  urVMt  to  Oio" 


BCENABDO^  '\ 

Cauponi,     ytervanti  to  Cartih  Charmmmti. 
Petbuchio^  y 

WOMEN. 

FioBiNDA,  duekeu  if  Urbin. 
Lydia,  daughter  to  Caroh  Ckaromoute. 
Casjlujvta,  Mirvaut  to  Fiormdm, 
Pbtbovellai  tervtaU  to 


Scen^^Fhrenee. 


ACT    L 


8CENEL 

Xaf€p  Cabolo  Chaboxovtb.  and  Coittabino. 

Cor.  You^brioB  jour  weloooMB  with  yon. 

Cm.  Sir,  I  find  it. 
In  everjr  drcamstaiioe. 

Cor.  Agun  more  welocmie. 
Tely  give  me  leave  to  wish  (find  pray  you  excose 


For  I  most  nae  the  freedom  I  was  bom  with) 
tlie  peat  duke's  pleasure  had  commanded  you 
To  OBV  joor  house  upon  some  other  service ; 
Kot  ttuB  yoQ  are  designed  to :  but  his  will 
Mot  be  obeyed,  howe'er  it  ravish  from  me 
Ihe  happy  conversation  of  one, 
As  dear  to  me  as  the  old  Romans  held 
lUr  hoosehold  Lares^  who^  they  believed,  had 
power 


To  Uess  and  goard  their  families. 

Cor.  'Tis  received  so 
On  my  part,  signior;  nor  can  the  duke 
But  promise  to  himself  as  mudi  as  mav  ^ 
Be  hoped  for  from  a  nephew.    And  it  wera 

weakness 
In  any  man  to  doubt,  that  Giovanni, 
Trained  up  by  your  etperience  and  care, 
In  all  those  arts  peculiar  and  proper 
To  future  fj^reatness,  of  necessity 
Most,  in  his  actions,  being  grown  a  man, 
Make  good  the  princely  ^ucation 
Which  he  derived  from  you. 

Car.  I  have  discharged. 
To  the  utmost  of  my  nower,  the  trust  the  duke 
Conunitted  to  me,  ana,  with  joy,  perceive 
The  seed  of  my  endeavours  was  not  sown 
Upon  the  bannen  sands,  but  fruitful  glebe, 


I 
I 
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Which  yields  a  lai^  increase ;  my  noble  chazgey 
By  his  itharp  wit,  and  pregnant  apprehension, 
Instructing  those  that  teach  him ;  making  use, 
Not  in  a  vulgar  and  pedantic  form, 
Qf  what's  read  to  him,  but  'tis  straight  digested. 
And  truly  made  his  own.    His  grave  diacourae^ 
In  one  no  more  indebted  onto  years, 
Amazes  such  as  hear  him.    Horsemanship 
And  skill  to  use  his  weapon  are,  by  practice, 
Familiar  to  him :  As  for  knowledge  m 
Music,  he  needs  it  not,  it  beine  bom  with  him ; 
All  that  he  speaks  being  wiui  such  grace  de- 
livered, 
Tliat  it  makes  perfect  harmony. 

Con.  You  describe 
A  wonder  to  me. 

Car,  Sir,  he  is  no  less ; 
And,  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  that 
May  render  him  complete,  the  sweetness  of 
His  disposition  so  wins  on  all 
Appointed  to  attend  him,  that  they  are 
Rivals  even  in  the  coarsest  office,  who 
Shall  get  precedency  to  do  him  service; 
WhicA  they  esteem  a  greater  happiness 
Than  if  they  had  been  fashioned  and  built  up 
To  hold  command  o*er  others. 

Con,  And  what  place 
Does  he  now  bless  widi  his  pnesenoe  ? 

Car,  Ue  is  mtm 
Running  at  the  fini^  at  vihkk  Us  eioeUent. 
He  does  allot  for  cfferv  caerdie 
A  several  hour ;  for  sloth,  the  nurse  of  vices 
And  rust  of  action,  is  a  stranger  to  him. 
But  I  fear  I  am  tedious ;  let  us  pass, 
If  you  please,  to  some  other  subject,  thoagh  I 

cannot 
Deliver  him  as  he  deserves. 
Con.  You  have  given  him 
A  noble  character. 

Car.  And  how,  I  pray  you, 
(For  we  that  never  look  beyond  our  villas 
Must  be  inquisitive)  are  state  affiurs 
Carried  in  court  f 

Can.  There's  little  alteration : 
Some  rise,  and  tithers  fall ;  as  it  stands  with 
The  pleasure    of  the    doke,    their  great    dis- 
poser. 
Car.  Does  Lodovico  8anazam>  hold 
Wei{;ht  and  grace  with  him  ? 

Con.  Every  day  new  honours 
Are  showered  upon  him,  and  without  the  envy 
Of  such  as  are  good  men ;  since  all  confess, 
The  service  done  our  master,  in  his  wars 
Aeaiust  Pisa  and  Sienna,  may,  with  justice, 
claim  what's  conferred  upon  him. 

Car.  Tis  said  nobly  -. 
For  princes  never  more  make  known  their  wis- 
dom 
Than  when  they  cherish  goodness,  where  they 

find  it ; 
They  being  men,  and  not  gods,  Contarino, 
They  can  give  weidch  and  titles^  but  no  virtacs; 


That  is  without  their  power.    When  they 

vance, 
Not  out  of  judgment,  bat  deceiving  fancy. 
An  undeserving  man,  howe'er  set  off 
With  all  the  trim  of  greatness,  state,  and  pow 
And,  of  a  creature,  even  grown  terrible 
To  ham  from  wliom  be  took  his  giant  form. 
This  thing  is  still  a  comet,  no  true  star ; 
And  when  the  bounties,  feeding  his  false  fire. 
Begin  to  fail,  will  of  itself  go  ou^ 
And,  what  was  dreadful,  proves  ridiculous. 
But  in  our  Sanazarro  'tis  not  so : 
HCf  being  pure  and  tried  gold,  and  any  stamp 
Of  grace  to  mxike  him  current  to  the  worid. 
The  duke  is  pleased  to  give  him,  will  add  hon- 
our 
To  the  great  bestower ;  for  he,  though  allowed 
Companion  to  his  master,  still  presences 
His  majesty  in  full  lustre. 

Con.  He,  indeed. 
At  fM  pact  does  take  from  it,  but  becomes 
A  partner  of  his  cares,  and  eases  him, 
With  willing  shoulders,  of  a  burthen,  which 
He  should  alone  sustain. 

Car.  Is  he  jet  married? 

Con,  No^  Mgnior;  still  a  batchdor;  howe'er^ 
It  is  apparai&t,  that  the  choicest  vii;gjn 
For  beauty,  bravery,  and  wealth,  in  Florenocp 
Would,  with  her  parents'  glad  consent,  be  won 
(Were  his  affegtion  and  iabent  bat  known) 
To  be  at  his  devotion. 

Car,  So  I  think  toa 

Enter  Giovanni  and  Calandrino. 

But  Ujeak  we  o£     Here  comes   my   prinoel j 

charge* 
Make  your  approaches  boldly;  you  will  find 
A  courteous  entertainment. 

Giov.  Pray  you,  forbear 
My  hand,  good  signior;  'tis  a  ceremony 
Not  due  to  me.   Tis  fit  we  should  embrac 
With  mutual  arms 

Con.  It  is  a  favour,  sir, 
I  grieve  to  be  denied. 

Giov.  You  shall  overcome : 
But  'tis  your  pleasure,  not  my  pride,  that  grants 

it. 
Nay,  pray  you,  goardian,  and  good  sir,  put  on ; 
How  lU  it  shews  to  have  that  reverend  bead 
Be  imoovered  to  a  boy ! 

Car,  Your  eicelmoe 
M«8t  give  me  Hberty  to<HMerve  dM  dbtanctt 
And  duty  that  I  owe  you. 

Gknt.  Owe  me  duty  ? 
I  do  profess  ^"and  ^n^ien  I  do  deny  it 
Gooa  fortune  leave  ne),  yon  hanv  been  to  me 
A  second  father,  and  may  justly  diallenge^ 
For  tratning  up  my  youth  in  aits  and  anas. 
As  much  respect  and  service,  as  was  doe 
To  him  that  gave  me  hfe.    And  did  you  knofw^ 

sir, 
Or  will  believe  from  me,  how  many  sleepa 
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Gcod  Chttomoaie  liatfa  brokeb,  in  his  care 
To  boBd  ne  sp  a  man,  joa  must  confess 
Chhoa,  die  tutor  to  the  great  Achilles, 
Oxajaied  with  him,  deserves  not  to  be  named. 
And  if  mj  gradoos  ancle,  the  great  dnke. 
Soil  holds  me  worthy  his  consideration. 
Or  fimb  in  me  aught  worthy  to  be  loved, 
That  fittle  rirolet  6owed  from  dus  spring; 
And  so  from  me  report  him. 

Coa.  Fame  alrouly 
Haih  611ed  his  highness'  ears  with  the  tme  story 
Of  what  Tpa  are,  and  how  much  bettered  by  him. 
And  'tis  hb  purpose  to  reward  the  travail 
Of  das  grave  ar,  with  a  magni6cent  band. 
For,  thmigh  his  tenderness  hardly  could  consent 
To  have  von  one  hour  absent  from  his  sight, 
For  full  mree  years  he  did  deny  himself 

be  took  in  you,  that  you,  here, 
great  master,  might  arrive  unto 
of  those  high  mysteries 
Wbadb  you  by  acdon  most  make  plain  in  court 
Til,  therefore,  his  request  (and  that,  from  him, 
Yoor  eiorileoce  must  grant  a  strict  command). 
That  instantly  (it  heing  not  five  hours  riding) 
Ton  afaooU  take  horse,  and  visit  him.    These  his 


WiD  yteld  yoa  further  reasons. 

CmL  To  the  court? 
Farewell  the  flower,  then,  of  the  country's  gar- 
land ! 
This  is  oar  son,  and,  when  he's  set,  we  must  not 
Fqiect  or  spring  or  summer;  but  resolve 
For  a  perpetual  winter. 

C^r,  Pray  you  observe 

[GiovANKi  reading  the  letter. 
The  frecfoent  changes  in  his  face. 

C0M.  As  if 
Ilk  audi  miwiDingness  to  leave  your  honse 
CotHended  with  his  duty. 

Car.  Now  he  appears 
Col>«ted  and  resolved 

GioT.  It  is  the  duke ! 
The  duke,  upon  whose  favour  all  my  hopes 
Aod  fortones  do  depend.    Nor  must  I  check 
At  his  ooaunands,  for  any  private  motives 
Thtt  do  iovite  my  stay  here,  though  they  are 
Almost  not  to  be  mastered.    My  obedience, 
la  my  departiog  suddenly,  shall  confirm 
1  am  his  highness's  creature.    Yet,  I  hope 
A  little  stay,  to  take  a  solemn  farewell 
Far  all  timse  ravishing  pleasures  I  have  tasted 
Is  diis  mj  tweet  retirement  from  my  guardian, 
Aad  las  incomparable  daughter,  cannot  meet 
Aa  ill  eoaatroction  ? 

Cm.  I  will  answer  that; 
Use  yov  own  will. 

(r«r.  I  woald  speak  to  yon,  sir, 
In  sBch  a  phrase  as  might  express  the  thanks 
Mr  heart  woold  gladly  pay ;  but 

C^r,  I  conceive  you : 
Aad  socaething  I  would  say;  but  I  must  do  it 
Itt  that  donab  rhetoric  which  you  make  use  of; 

Vol.  a 


For  I  do  wish  yoa  all    *   ■     Iknow  not  how, 
My  toughness  melts,  and,  spite  of  my  discrcftion, 
I  must  turn  woman. 

Con,  What  a  sympathy 
There  is  between  them ! 

CaL  Were  I  on  the  rack, 
I  could  not  shed  a  tear. — But  I  am  mad, 
And,  ten  to  one,  shall  haag  myself  for  sorrow, 
Befbre  I  shift  my  shirt    But  hear  you,  sir, 
I'll  separate  you:   When  you  are  gone,  what 

will 
Become  of  me  ^ 

Giov,  Why  thou  shak  to  court  with  me. 

CaL  To  see  you  worried  ? 

Con.  Worried,  Calandrino  ? 

CaL  Yes,  sir.    For,  bring  this  sweet  face  to 
the  court, 
There  will  be  such  longing  among  the  madams. 
Who  shall  ingross  it  iint,  nay,  ^ht  and  scratch 

for  it. 
That,  if  they  be  not  stopped,  for  entertainment 
They'll  kiss  his  lips  off.    Nay,  if  you'll  scape  so, 
And  not  he  tempted  to  a  farther  danger. 
These  succubae  are  so  sharp  set,  that  you  must 
Give  out  you  are  an  eunuch. 

Con.  Have  a  better 
Opinion  of  court-ladies,  and  take  care 
Of  your  own  stake. 

Col.  For  my  stake,  'tis  past  caring ; 
I  woald  not  have  a  bird  of  unclean  feathers 
Handsel  his  lime-twig— -and  so  much  for  him : 
There's  something  else  that  troubles  me. 

Con.  What's  that  f 

CaL  Why,  how  to  behave  myself  in  court,  and 
tightly. 
I  have  been  told  the  very  place  transforms  men. 
And  that  not  one  of  a  thousand,  that,  before. 
Lived  honesdy  in  the  country,  on  plain  sallads. 
But  brin^  him  thither,  mark  me  that,  and  feed 

him 
But  a  month  or  two  with  custards  and  court 

cake-bread. 
And  he  turns  knave  immediately.   I  would  he 

honest ; 
But  I  must  follow  the  fashidn,  or  die  a  beggar. 

Giov.  And,  if  I  ever  reacli  my  hopes,  belief  e 
it 
We  will  share  fortunes. 

Car,  This  acknowledgment 

Enter  Lydia. 

Binds  me  your  debtor  erer.    Here  comes  one. 
In  whose  sad  looks  you  may  easily  rend 
What  her  heart  suffers,  in  that  she  is  forced 
To  take  her  last  leave  oi^  you. 

Con.  As  I  live, 
A  beauty  without  parallel. 

Lyd.  Must  you  go,  then. 
So  suddenly  f 

Giov,  There's  no  evasion,  Lydia, 
To  gain  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.    Greatness,  with  private  men 
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Esteemed  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  corse ; 
Auii  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  con- 
clude 
The  only  free  men,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Happy  the  golden  mean  !  had  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage*  not  nursed  up 
With  ekpecution  to  command  a  cour^ 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest. 
Have  took  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not. 
As  I  am  now,  a^nst  my  choice  compelled, 
Or  to  He  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger, 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

Lyd.  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithnii  guard. 
Gioro.  O  Lydia ! 
Con.  So  passionate  ? 
Gior.  For,  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  have  seen  and  liked  with  mine  own  eyes, 
And  not,  as  now,  with  other^s ;  I  might  still, 
And  without  observation  or  envy, 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem. 
The  abstract  of  society :  We  might  walk 
In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  Nature's  workmanship  and  won- 

Jers; 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  »ng, 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  quire 
Of  angels  sing,  above,  their  nudcei^s  praises. 
And  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  returned, 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wingji  of  time ; 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from ! 

Con.  Yon  forget 
The  haste  impo^  upon  us. 

Gifw.  One  word  more. 
And,  then,  I  come.    And,  after  this,  when  with 
Continued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hymeneal  joys. 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband ! 

LytL  Sir,  I  was. 
And  ever  am,  your  servant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis,  far  from  me,  in  a  thought,  to  cherish 
Such  saucy  hopes.    If  I  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 
At  my  best  you  had  deserved  me ;  as  I  am, 
However  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  2eal 
I  wish  you,  as  a  [^rtner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  you ;  such  a  one 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life, 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you. 
May  yon  have  happy  issue,  and  I  live 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid. 

Giopo.  I  am  dumb, 
And  can  make  no  reply. 
Con.  Your  excellence 


Will  be  benighted. 

GiofO*  This  kiss,  bathed  io  tears, 
May  learn  you  what  i  should  say. 

lAfd,  Give  me  leave 
To  wait  on  you  to  your  horse. 

Car.  And  me  to  bring  yon 
To  the  one  half  of  your  journey. 

Gioro.  Your  love  puts 
Your  age  to  too  much  trouble. 

Car.  I  grow  young. 
When  roost  I  serve  you. 

Con.  Sir,  the  duke  sliall  thank  you.    [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  n. 

Alphokso,  Hippolito,  Hieronimo^  with  a 

petition. 

Alph.  His  hif^mess  cannot  take  it  ill. 

Hip.  However, 
We,  with  our  duties,  shall  express  our  care 
For  the  safety  of  his  dukedom. 

Hier.  And  our  loves 

Enter  Cozimo,  the  Duke. 

To  his  person.     Here  he  comes:    Present    it 

boldly. 
Cojr.  What  needs  this  form?  We  are   not 

grown  so  proud 
As  to  disdain  familiar  conference 
With  such  as  are  to  counsel  and  direct  as. 
This  kind  of  adoration  shewed  not  well 
In  the  old  Roman  emperors,  who,  forgettin|r 
That  they  were  flesh  and  blood,  would  be  styled 

gods: 
In  us  to  sufier  it,  were  worse.    Pray  you,  rise. 
Still  the  old  suit  ?  With  too  much  curiousnesa 

[Remdt, 
You  have  too  often  searched  this  wound,  which 

yields 
Security  and  rest,  not  trouble  to  me. 
For  here  you  grieve,  that  my  firm  resolution 
Continues  me  a  widower ;  and  tliat 
My  want  of  issue  to  succeed  roe  in 
My  government,  when  I  am  dead,  may  breed 
Distraction  in  the  state,  and  make  the  name 
And  family  of  the  Medicis,  now  admired. 
Contemptible. 

JEftp.  And,  with  strong  reasons,  sir. 
Alph.  For,  were  you  old,  and  past  hope  to  be- 
get 
The  model  of  yourself,  we  should  be  silent 
Hier.  But,  being  in  your  height  and  pride  of 

years. 
As  you  are  now,  great  sir,  and  having  too 
In  your  possession  the  daughter  of 
llie  deceased  duke  nf  Urbin,  and  his  heir. 
Whose  guardian  you  are  made,  were  you  but 

pleased 
To  think  her  worthy  of  you,  besides  children. 
The  dukedom  she  brings  with  her  for  a  dower. 
Will  yield  a  large  increase  of  strength  and  power 
To  these  fair  territoriesy  which  already 
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Acbowiedf^r  ido  their  id>solute  lord. 

C4S,  Yin  fvess  us 
VTtih  saU  ■rcamenls*  we  grant ;  and,  though 
We  stand  Bot  bound  to  yield  account  to  any, 
Wbj  ne  do  diis  or  that  (the  fiiU  consent 
Of  oar  solnects  bemg  incinded  in  oar  wiU)^ 
We,  one  ot  oor  free  boantiea^  will  dehver 
The  audves  dnt  dtvert  us.    You  well  know, 
Tiat  daee  jean  since,  U>  our  much  grief,  we 

loit 
(kt  dstdiess ;  such  a  dutchess,  that  the  world, 
bi  ber  wlwle  course  of  life,  yields  not  a  lady 
Tbt  caB»  with  imitation,  deserve 
To  be  hv  second.  In  her  grave  we  buried 
All  dno^liiiof  women  :  Let  this  satisfy 
For  aay  second  marriage.    Now,  whereas 
Y«aane  the  heir  of  Urbin,  as  a  princess 
Oi'ptat  icvcnues,  *tis  confessed  she  is  so : 
Bat  for  aooie  causes,  private  to  ourself. 
We  hire  dispoecd  her  otherwise^    Yet  despair 

foryM^cie  long^  with  joy,  shall  understand, 
IW,  in  oor  princely  care,  we  have  provided 
Ooevartby  to  succeed  us. 

Hm,  Wesuboiit, 
Aitd  bold  the  counsels  of  great  Cozimo 

USCsJoBSL 

Eater  Lodovico  and  Sanazabro, 


CfltMy 

Torbesr  sU  ceremony.  You'look  sprightly,  friend. 
And  praouK,  in  your  clear  aspect,  some  novel 
Tbat  may  delight  u& 

So.  0  sir,  I  would  not  be 
The  harbio^  of  aught  that  might  distaste  you. 
Aod,  dierefore,  know  (for  'twere  a  sin  to  torture 
^uirbiriaies»'  expectation)  your  vice-admiral, 
fir  mj  direotioosi  hath  surprised  the  gallies 
AppoisCed  to  transport  the  Asian  tribute 
(X  the  great  Turk ;  a  richer  prize  was  never 
^*g!itinto  Flofence. 

C«s.  Still  my  nightingale, 
Thttviih  sweet  accents  dost  assure  me,  that 
^7  ^*^  ^  happiness  comes  fast  upon  me. 
Fishnoe  me  boldly.     I  pronounce  that  wretch 
As  eonoy  to  brave  and  thriving  action, 
Ibai  dues  believe,  but  in  a  thought,  we  are 
Too  |ndi^  in  our  fairours  to  this  man, 
Vlnse  merita^  though  with  him  we  should  divide 
^  dDbedom,  still  continue  us  bis  debtor. 
%.  Tfi  far  from  me. 
iH  We  aU  appUud  iL 
Coz.  Nay,  blush  not,  Sanazarro ;  ve  are  proud 
Of  vbtt  ve  build  up  in  thee ;  nor  can  our 
UectiQiD  be  disparaged,  since  we  have  not 
l^^f^Ofied  into  our  bo8om  and  our  grace 
A  ^kviotts  iazv  drone^  ^wn  fat  with  feeding 
^  Qtbei's  toil,  but  an  industrious  bee, 
^  crops  the  sweet  flowers  of  oor  enemies, 
^  «»][  ^Pnr  evening  returns 
^•den  with  wax  and  honey  to  our  hive. 
^  My  best  endeavours  n^ver  can  discharge 


The  service  I  should  pay. 

Coz,  Thou  art  too  modest ; 
But  we  will  study  how  to  give,  and  when, 

Enter  Giovanni  and  Contarino. 

Before  it  be  demanded.    Giovanni ! 
My  nephew  !  Let  roe  e^e  thee  better,  boy. 
In  thee,  methioks,  my  sister  lives  again : 
For  her  love  I  will  be  a  father  to  thee^ 
For  thou  art  my  adopted  son. 

Gi<yv,  Your  servant, 
And  humblest  subject. 

Coz,  Thy  hard  travel,  nephew. 
Requires  soft  rest ;  and,  therefore,  we  forbear, 
For  the  present,  an  account  how  thou  hast  spenf 
Thy  absent  hours.    See,  signiors,  see,  our  care, 
Without  a  second  bed,  provides  you  of 
A  hopeful  prince  !  Carry  him  to  his  lodgings, 
And,  for  his  farther  honour,  Sanazarro, 
With  the  rest,  do  you  attend  him. 

Giov*  All  true  pleasures 
Circle  your  highness. 

San,  As  the  rising  sun. 
We  do  receive  you. 

Giov.  May  this  never  set. 
But  shine  upon  you  ever. 

[Exeunt  Giovanni,  Sanazarro,  HiEROf 
NiMO,  Alphonso,  Lodovico. 

Cox.  Contiyino ! 

Con.  My  gracious  lord. 

Coz.  W^hat  entertainment  found  you 
From  Carolo  de  Charamonte  ? 

Con.  Free 
And  bountiful.    He's  ever  like  hipaself, 
Noble  and  hospitable. 

Coz.  But  did  mv  nephew 
Depart  thence  willingly  ? 

Con,  He  obeyed  your  summons 
As  did  become  him.    Yet,  it  was  apparent. 
But  that  he  durst  not  cross  your  will,  he  would 
Have  sojourned  longer  there,  he  ever  finding 
Varietv  of  sweetest  entertmnment. 
But  there  was  something  else ;  nor  can  I  blame 
His  youth,  though  with  some  trouble  he  took 

leave 
Of  such  a  sweet  companion. 

Caz.  Who  was  it? 

Cor.  The  daughter,  sir*  Qf  Signior  Carolo, 
Fair  Lydia,  a  virgin  at  all  parts, 
But  in  her  birth  aod  fortunes,  eqiml  to  him. 
The  rarest  beauties  Italy  can  boast  of 
Are  but  mere  shadows  to  her,  she  the  substancQ 
Of  all  perfection.    And,  what  increases 
The  wonder,  sir,  her  body's  matchless  form 
Is  bettered  by  the  pureness  of  her  soul ; 
Such  sweet  discourse,  such  ravishing  behaviour. 
Such  charming  language,  such  encbinting  man- 
ners. 
With  a  simplicity  that  shames  all  courtship, 
Flow  hourly  from  her,  that  I  do  believe 
Had  Circe,  or  Calyp^i  her  sweet  ^n/c^ 
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Wandering  Ulvsses  never  bad  remembered 
Penelope  or  Ithaca. 

Coz.  Be  not  raft  so. 

Con,  Your  excellence  would  be  so,  had  you 
seen  her. 

Coz,  Take  up,  Take  up  !  But  did  your  obser- 
vation 
Note  any  passage  of  affsction 
Between  her  and  my  nephew  ? 

Ctm,  How  it  shoiHd 
Be  otherwise  between  them,  is  beyond 
My  best  imagination.    Cupid^s  arrows 
Were  useless  there ;  for,  of  necessity, 
Their  years  and  disposttions  do  accord  so, 
Ther  must  wound  one  another. 

Com,  Ham !  Tlwu  art 
My  secretary,  Contarino^  and  more  skilled 
In  politic  designs  of  state,  than  in 
Thy  jfndgment  of  a  beauty ;  give  me  leave 
In  this  to  doabt  it    Here.    Go  to  my  cabinet ; 
You  shall  find  there  letters  newly  received. 
Touching  the  state  of  Urbin.    Pray  you,  with 

care 
Peruse  them ;  leave  the  search  of  this  to  us. 

Con,  1  do  obey  in  all  things. 

[Exit  COHTARINO. 

Coz.  Lydia !  a  diamond  so  long  concealed. 
And  never  worn  in  court?  Of  such  sweet  fea- 
ture ? 
And  lie  on  whom  I  fix  my  dukedomfs  hopes. 
Made    captive   to   it  ?    Hum !    I'is  somewhat 

Strange! 
Our  eyes  are  every  where,  and  we  will  make 
A  strict  inquiry.    Sanazarro ! 

Enter  Sanazabro. 

Snn,  Sir. 

Coz.  Is  my  nephew  at  his  rest? 

San,  I  saw  him  in  bed,  sir. 

Coz.  I'm  well ;  and  does  the  princess  Fiorinda 
(Nay,  do  not  blush,  she  is  rich  Urbin's  heir) 
Contimie  constant  in  her  favours  to  you  ? 

San.  Dread  sir,  she  may  dispense  them  as  she 
pkases; 


But  I  look  up  to  her  as  on  a  princess 
I  dare  not  be  ambitious  of;  and  hope 
Her  prodigal  graces  shall  not  render  me 
Offending  to  your  highness. 

Coz,  Not  a  scruple. 
He  wlu>m  I  favour,  as  I  do  my  friend» 
May  take  all  lawful  graces  that  become  him. 
But  touching  this  hereafter ;  I  have  now 
(And  though,  perhaps,  it  may^ipear  a  trifle) 
Serious  employment  for  thee. 

San.  I  stand  ready 
For  any  act  you  please. 

Coz.  I  know  it,  friend. 
Have  you  ne*er  heard  of  Lydta^  the  daughter 
Of  Carolo  Charomonte  f 

San,  Him  I  know,  sir. 
For  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  worthy  friend ; 
But  never  h^urd  of  her. 

Coz.  She  is  delivered. 
And  feelingly,  to  us  by  Contarino, 
For  a  master-piece  in  nature.   I  would  have  yoa 
Ride  suddenly  thither,  to  behold  this  wonder : 
But  not  as  sent  by  us,  that's  our  first  caution. 
The  second  is,  and  carefully  observe  it. 
That,  though  you  are  a  bachelor,  and  endowed 

with 
All  those  perfections  that  may  take  a  virgin. 
On  forfeit  of  our  favour,  do  not  tempt  her. 
It  may  be  her  fair  graces  do  concern  us. 
Pretend  what  business  you  think  fit,  to  gain 
Access  into  her  father's  house,  and  there 
Make  full  discovery  of  her,  anid  return  me 
A  true  relation.    I  have  some  ends  in  it. 
With  which  we  will  acquaint  you. 

iSim.  This  is,  sir, 
An  easy  task. 

Coz.  Yet,  one  that  must  exact 
Your  secrecy  and  diligence.    Let  not 
Your  stay  be  long. 

San,  It  shall  not,  sir. 

Coz,  Farewell, 
And  be,  as  you  would  keep  our  favour,  careful. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Fiorinda  aa(f  Calami nta. 

Fio.  How  does  this  dressing  shew  ? 

Cat,  *rn  of  itself 
Curioui  and  rare ;  but,  borrowing  ornament, 
As  it  docs  from  your  grace,  that  deigns  to  wear 

it, 
Incomparable. 

Fio.  Thou  flatterest  me. 

Cat.  lomnot: 
Your  excellence  is  above  it. 

Fio,  Were  we  less  perfect, 


Yet,  beinf^  as  we  are,  an  absolute  princess, 
We,  of  necessity,  must  be  chaste,  wise,  fair, 
By  our  prerogative.    Yet  all  these  fail 
To  move  where  I  would  have  them.    How  re* 

oeived 
Count  Sanazarro  the  rich  scarf  I  sent  him 
For  his  last  visit  ? 

Cat.  With  much  reverence ; 
I  dare  not  say  aflfection.    He  expressed 
More  ceremony,  in  his  humble  tnanks, 
Hian  eeling  of  the  favour;  and  appeared 
Wilfully  ignorant,  in  my  opiniqn, 
Of  what  it  did  invite  him  to. 

Fio.  No  matter; 
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He^s  bliiid  nith  too  madi  light    Have  you  not 

hard 
Ofm  private  mistress  he's  engaged  to  ? 
Col  Not  any ;  and  this  does  amaze  me,  ma- 
duoy 
Tliat  be,  a  soldier,  one  that  drinks  rich  wines, 
Feeds  bi^  and  promises  as  much  as  Venus 
Cooid  wish  to  find  from  Mars^  should,  in  his 


Be  so  airerse  to  women. 

Fio,  Troth,  I  know  not ; 
He's  nan  enough ;  and,  if  he  has  a  haunt, 
Ee  preys  far  oS,  like  a  subtle  fox. 

CaL  And  that  way 
Ido  sosnect  him.    For  I  learnt  lastnight, 
(When  me  great  duke  went  to  rest)  attended  h^ 
One  private  follower,  he  took  horse;   but  whi- 
ther 
He's  rid,  or  to  what  end,  I  camiot  guess  at^ 
But  I  will  find  it  oql 

JSoL  Do,  faithful  servant ; 

Enter  Calandriko. 

We  woold  not  be  abused.    Who  have  we  here  ? 

CcL  How  the  fool  stares ! 

Fio.  And  looks  as  if  he  were 
Conoing  his  neck-verse. 

Oiland.  If  I  now  prove  perfect 
b  my  A.  B.  C.  of  courtship,  Calandrino 
Is  made  for  ever.    I  am  sent — let  me  see, 
On  a  bow  d'jre,  as  they  call  it 

CaL  What  woukfst thou  say? 

CaLauL  Let  me  see  my  notes.    These  are  her 
lodgings.    WdL 

CaL  Art  thou  an  ass  ? 

Caiand,  Peace !  thou  art  a  court  wag-tail, 
[Calandriho  UiU  hokiag  on  his  tns^ncc- 
tiong. 
To  mtermpt  nae 

Fh.  He  has  given  it  you. 

CciaiuL  And  then  say  to  the  illustrioaa  Fi-o- 
rin-da— 
I  bare  it    Which  is  she  ? 
I  Co/.  Why  this.  Fop-doodle. 

CeioadL  LemTe  chattering,  bullfinch;  you  would 
pot  me  out^ 
But  'tmll  not  do.    Then,  after  you  have  made 
Your  three  obeisances  to  her,  kneel  and  kiss 
The  skirt  of  her  gown.    I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse. 
Aieyott  the  princess? 

Fta.  Yes,  sir. 

Caknd,  Then  stand  fair, 
(For  I  am  cholerick)  and  do  not  nip 
A  hopeful  blossooL    Out  again.    Three  low 
Obeitaaces [Reads. 

Fio,  I  am  ready. 

CaUnd.  I  come  on,  then. 

CaL  With  much  formality. 

Caknd,  Hum  !  One,  two,  three. 

[Makes  antic  curtesies. 
Thus  far  I  am  right  Now  for  the  last  O  rare ! 
4t  is  perfumed  all  oyer !  Sure  great  women, 


Instead  of  little  dogs,  are  privileged 
To  carry  musk-cats. 

Fio.  }iow  the  ceremony 
Is  passed,  what  is  the  substance  ? 

Caland.  Fll  peruse 
My  instructions,  and  then  tell  you.    Her  skirt 

kissed. 
Inform  her  highness,  that  your  lord' 

CaL  Who's  that? 

Caland.  Prince  Giovanni,  who  entreats  your 
grace. 
That  he,  with  your  good  favour,  may  have  leave 
To  present  his  service  to  you.    I  tlunk  I  have 

nicked  it. 
For  a  courtier  of  the  first  form. 

Fio.  To  my  wonder. 

Enter  Giovanki  and  a  Gentleman. 

Return  unto  the  prince.    But  he  prevents 
My  answer.    Calaminta,  take  him  off; 
And,  for  the  neat  delivery  of  his  message, 
Give  him  ten  ducats ;  such  rare  parts  as  yours 
Are  to  be  cherished. 

Caland.  We  will  share :  I  know 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  eonrt,  when  ten 
Are  promised,  inz  is  fair.    Fie !  fie !  the  prin« 


Shall  never  kndW  it,  so  you  dispatch  me  quickly, 
And  bid  me  not  come  to-morrow. 

CaL  V^Tj  good,  sir. 

[Exeunt  CALAvnarNO  and  Calamzvta. 

Giav.  Pray  yon,  friend, 
Inforin  the  duke  I  am  putting  into  act 
What  he  commanded. 

Gent.  I  am  proud  to  be  employed,  sir. 

[Ejpit  gentleman. 

GioD.  Madam,  that,  without  warrant,  I  pre* 


sume 


To  'trench  upon  your  privacies,  may  argue 
Rudeness  of  manners :  but  the  free  access 
Your  princely  courte^  vouchsafes  to  all 
That  come  to  pay  their  services,  gives  me  hope 
To  find  a  gracious  pardon. 

Fio.  If  you  please,  not 
To  make  that  an  ofieince  in  your  constmctioni 
Which  I  receive  as  a  large  favour  from  you, 
There  needs  not  this  apology. 

Guyv.  You  continue. 
As  you  were  ever,  the  greatest  mistress  of 
Fair  entertainment 

Fio.  You  are,  ^r,  the  master. 
And  in  the  country  have  learnt  to  out-do 
AH  that  in  court  is  practised.  But  why  should  wo 
Talk  at  such  a  distance  ?  You  are  welcome,  sir. 
We  have  been  more  familiar ;  and  since 
You  will  impose  the  province  you  should  govern^ 
Of  boldness  on  me,  give  me  leave  to  say 
You  are  too  punctual.    Sit,  sir,  and  discourse 
As  we  were  used. 

Gioro.  Your  excellence  knows  so  well 
How  to  command,  that  I  c^  never  err 
When  I  obey  you. 
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Flo.  Nay,  no  more  of  this. 
You  shall  overcome ;  no  more,  I  pray  you^  sir. 
And  what  delights — pray  yoii,  be  liberal  • 
In  your  relation-r-hath  the  country  life 
Afforded  you  f 

Giav.  All  pleasures,  gracious  madam. 
But  the  happiness  to  converse  with  your  sweet 

virtues. 
I  had  a  grave  instructor,  and  my  hours, 
Designed  to  serious  studies,  yielded  me 
Pleasure  with  profit,  in  the  knowledge  of 
What  before  I  was  ignorant  in ;  the  signior 
Carolo  de  Charomonte  being  skilful 
To  guide  me  through  the  labyrinth  of  wild  pas- 
sions. 
That  laboured  to  imprison  my  free  soul, 
A  slave  to  vicious  sloth. 

Fio.  You  speak  him  well. 

Giov,  But  short  of  his  deserts.    Then,  for  the 
time 
Of  recreation,  I  was  allowed 
(Against  the  form  followed  by  jealous  parents 
In  Italy)  full  liberty  to  partake 
His  daughter's  sweet  society.    She's  a  vii^n, 
Happy  in  all  endowments  which  a  poet 
Could  fancrr  in  his  mistress ;  being  herself 
A  school  of  goodness,  where  <:haste  maids  may 

learn. 
Without  the  aids  of  foreign  principles^ 
By  the  example  of  her  life  and  purencss, 
To  be,  as  she  is,  excellent    I  but  give  you 
A  brief  epitome  of  her  virtues,  which, 
Dilated  on  at  large,  and  to  their  merit. 
Would  make  an  ample  story. 

Fio,  Your  whole  age. 
So  spent  with  such  a  father,  and  a  daughter, 
Could  not  be  tedious  to  yqu. 

Giov,  True,  great  princess : 
And  now,  since  you  have  pleased  to  grant  the 

hearing 
Of  my  time'«  expence  in  the  country,  give  me 

leave 
To  entreat  the  favour,  to  be  made  acquainted 
What  seri'icc,  or  what  objects  in  the  court 
Have,  in  your  exceUenCe's  acceptance,  proved 
Most  gracious  to  you  ? 

Fio.  I'll  meet  your  demand, 
And  make  a  plain  discovery.    The  duke*s  care 
For  my  estate  and  person,  holds  the  first 
And  choicest  place ;  then,  die  respect  the  cour- 
tiers 
Pay  gladly  to  me,  not  to  be  contemned. 
But  that  which  raised  in  me  the  most  delight. 
For  Fm  a  friend  to  valour,  was  to  hear 
The  noble  actions  truly  reported 
Of  the  brave  count  Sanazarro.    I  profess. 
When  it  hath  been,  and  fervently,  delivered. 
How  boldly  in  the  horror  of  a  fight. 
Covered  with  fire  and  smoke,  and,  as  if  nature 
Had  lent  him  wings,  like  lightning  he  hath  fallen 
Upon  the  Turkish  gallies,  I  have  heard  it 
With  a  kind  of  pleasure,  which  hath  whispered 
to  n]€ 


This  worthy  must  be  cherished. 

Giov.  'Twas  a  bounty 
You  never  can  repent 

Fio.  I  glory  in  it 
And  when  he  did  return,  but  still  with  conquesty 
His  armour  off,  not  young  Antinous 
Appeared  more  courtly ;  all  the  graces  that 
Render  a  man*s  society  dear  to  ladies. 
Like  pages  waiting  on  him;  and  it  does 
Work  strangely  on  me. 

Giov.  To  divert  your  thoughts. 
Though  they  are  fixed  upon  a  noble  subject, 
I  am  a  suitor  to  you. 

Fio.  You  will  ask, 
I  do  presume,  what  I  may  grant,  and  diea 
It  must  not  be  denied. 

Giov.  It  is  a  favour, 
For  which,  I  hope,  your  excellence  will  thank  m^ 

Fio.  Nay,  without  drcumstaiioe. 

Giov.  That  you  would  please 
To  take  occasion  to  move  the  duke. 
That  you,  with  his  allowance,  may  command 
This  matchless  virgin,  Lydia,  of  whom 
I  cannot  speak  too  much,  to  wait  upon  you. 
She's  such  a  one,  upon  the  forfeit  of 
Your  good  opmion  of  me,  that  will  not 
Be  a  blemish  to  your  train. 

Fio.  Tis  rank,  he  loves  her : 
But  I  will  fit  him  with  a  suit  [Ande.'\  I  pause 

not, 
As  if  it  bred  or  doubt  or  scruple  in  me, 
To  do  what  you  desire;  for  I U  effect  it. 
And  make  use  of  a  fair  and  fit  occasion. 
Yet,  in  return,  I  ask  a  boon  of  you. 
And  hope  to  find  you,  in  your  grant  to  nn^ 
As  I  have  been  to  you. 

Giov.  Comm^d  me,  madam. 

Fio.  'Tb  near  allied  to  yours.  That  you  would 
be 
A  suitor  to  the  duke,  not  to  expose. 
After  so  many  trials  of  his  faito. 
The  noble  Sanazarro  to  all  dangers, 
As  if  he  were  a  wall,  to  stand  the  fury 
Of  a  perpetual  battery :  But  now. 
To  grant  him,  after  his  long  labours,  rest 
And  liberty  to  live  in  court ;  his  arms, 
And  his  victorious  sword  and  shield  hung  up 
For  monuments. 

Giov.  Hum !  I'll  embrace,  fair  princess, 

Enter  Cozimo. 

The  soonest  opportunity.    The  duke  ! 

Coz.  Nay,  plush  not ;  we  smile  on  your  pri- 
vacy, 
And  co^e  not  to  disturb  you.    You  are  equals. 
And,  without  prejudice  to  either's  honour. 
May  make  a  mutual  change  of  love  and  court* 

ship. 
Till  you  are  made  one,  and  with  holy  rites; 
And  we  give  suffrage  to  it 
Giov.  You  are  gracious. 
CifZ*  To  oursclf  in  this.    But  now  break  off: 
Too  muph 
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TtlcB  ac  once  of  the  most  curioiis  Tiands^ 
Volh  Ae  siiarp  edge  of  appedte.    We  are  now 
For  odber  spans,  in  which  our  pleasi  j«  is, 
IVai  jMw  sfaould  keep  ii»  oomptmy. 
Fmr.  We  attend  jou.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

BcRSAfti»Oy  Cai;poni,  Petbuchio* 

Arm.  ift  my  lord  stirring  ? 

Cn^  No,  he's  fast. 

Per.  Let  us  take,  then. 
Oar  ntf>mine  draught.   Such  as  eat  More  of  beef, 
Mutton,  ana  capons,  may  preserve  their  healths 
With  that  thin  composition  called  small  beer. 
As  \a  said  they  do  in  EoEland.     But  Italians, 
That  think,    when  they  have  supped  upon  an 

olive, 
A  root,  or  bunch  of  raisins,  'tis  a  feast. 
Mutt  kjll  those  crudities,  rising  from  cold  herbs, 
W  ith  hot  and  lusty  wi§^. 

Cmmp.  A  happiness 
Those  tnunontaoes  ne'er  tasted. 

Berm^  Have  thev  not 
Stitntre  of  wine  there  ? 

Caup.  Yes,  and  drink  more  in  two  hours, 
ThsB  the  Dntdunan  or  the  Dane  in  four  and 


Pef .  Bat  what  is't  ?  French  trash,  made  of  rot- 
cen  grapes, 
And  dicf^s  and  lees  of  Spun,  with  Welch  methc- 

gtin, 
A  diench  to  kill  a  horse ;  but  this  pure  nectar, 
proper  to  oar  climate,  is  too  fine 

the  roughness  of  the  sea.    The  spirit 
in  us  quick  apprehensions, 
active  executions ;  whereas  their 
feeding  makes  their  understanding  like  iL 
fight,  and  that's  their  alL  [They  drink. 


To 
Of 

AihI 


Emier  Savazarro,  and  a  Servant, 

Sva.  Secnritv 
Dwell*  about  this  house,  I  think ;  the  gate's  wide 

open. 
And  ooc  a  wrvant  stirring.    See  the  horses 
bet  op),  and  clothed. 

Serv,  I  shall,  sir. 

San.  Ill  make  bold 
To  press  a  little  further. 

Bmi.  Who  is  this? 
CoQof  Sanaiarro ! 

Pet.  Yes  I  know  him.    Quickly 
Bnaofe  the  ibj^^n. 

Sam.  A  good  day  to  you,  friends  I 
Kay,  do  not  conceal  your  physick ;  I  approve  it, 
Anil,  if  yoQ  please,  will  be  a  patient  witn  you. 

Pet.  My  noble  lord [Drinki. 

San.  A  health  to  yourv.     Well  done  ! 
I  lee  you  k»ve  yourselves.   And  I  commend  you ; 
Tb  the  best  wisdom. 

Pet.  May  it  please  your  honour 


To  walk  a  turn  in  the  gallery,  FU  acquaint 
My  lord  with  your  being  here. 

[Exit  PRTRUCHIO. 

San.  TeU  him,  I  come 
For  a  visit  only.    Tis  a  handsome  pile  this. 

[Exit  Sanazarro. 
Caup.  Why,  here  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  a  right 
one; 
Nor  wealth  nor  greatness  makes  him  proud. 

Bern.  There  are 
Too  few  of  them ;  for  most  of  our,new  courtiers, 
Whose  fathers  were  familiar  with  the  prices 
Of  oil  and  corn,  with  when  and  where  to  vent 

them. 
And  left  their  heirs  rich  from  their  knowledge 

that  way, 
like  gourds  shot  np  in  a  night,  disdain  to  speak 
But  to  clotli  of  tissue. 

Enter  Carolo  Charomonte  in  a  night  gown, 
Fetjiijchio  Jollowing, 

Car 4  Stand,  you  prating  knaves, 
When  such  a  guest  is  under  my  roof !  See  all 
The  rooms  perfumed.    This  is  the  man  that  car- 
ries 
The  sway  and  swing  of  the  court;  and  I  had  n^ 

ther 
Preserve  him  mine,  with  honest  offices,  than  ■>  - 
But  I'll  make  no  comparisons.    Bid  my  daughter 
Trim  herself  up  to  the  height;  I  know  this  cour- 
tier 
Must  have  a  smack  at  her ;  and,  perhaps,  by  his 

place, 
Expects  to  wriggle  further.    If  he  does, 
I  shall  deceive  his  hopes ;  For  Til  not  taint 
My  honour  for  the  dukedom.    Which  way  went 
he? 
Caup.  To  the  round  gallery. 
Car.  I  will  entertain  him 
As  fits  his  worth  and  quality,  but  no  farther. 

[ExeoMtm 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Sanazarro. 

San.  I  cannot  apprehend,  yet  I  have  argued 
All  ways  I  can  imagine,  for  what  reasons 
The  great  duke  does  employ  me  hither ;  and. 
What  does  increase  the  miracle,  1  must  render 
A  strict  and  true  account,  at  my  return. 
Of  Lydia,  this  lord's  dau^ter,  and  describe 
In  what  she's  excellent,  and  where  defective. 
Tis  a  hard  task ;  he  that  will  undergo 
To  make  a  judgment  of  a  woman's  beauty. 
And  see  through  all  her  plastcrings  and  paintp- 

ings. 
Had  need  of  Lyncens'  eyes,  and,  with  more  ease, 
May  look,  like  him,  thi-ough  nine  mud-walls,  than 

make 
A  true  discovery  of  her.    But  the  intents 
And  secrets  of  my  prince's  heart  must  be 
Sen'cd;  and  not  searched  into. 
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Enter  Carolo  Charomonte. 

Car,  Most  noble  sir. 
Excuse  my  age,  subject  to  ease  and  sloth. 
That  with  no  greater  speed  I  have  presented 
My  service  with  your  welcome. 

San,  Tis  more  fit 
That  I  should  ask  your  pardon,  for  disturbing 
Your  rest  at  this  unseasonable  hour. 
But  my  occasions  carrying  me  so  near 
Tour  hospitable  bouse,  my  stay  being  short,  too ; 
Your  goodness,  and  the  name  of  friend,  which 

you 
Are  pleased  to  grace  me  with,  gave  me  assurance 
A  visit  would  not  offend. 

Car,  Ofiend,  mv  lord  ! 
I  feel  myself  much  younger  for  the  favour. 
How  is  It  with  our  gracious  master  ? 

San.  He,  sir. 
Holds  still  his  wonted  greatness,  and  confesses 
Himself  your  debtor  for  your  love  and  care 
To  the  prince  Giovanni,  and  had  sent 
Particular  thanks  by  me,  bad  bis  grace  known 
The  quick  dispatch  of  what  I  was  designed  to 
Would  have  licensed  me  to  see  you. 

Car,  I  am  rich 
In  his  acknowledgment 

San,  Sir,  I  have  heard 
Your  happiness  in  a  daughter. 

Car,  Sits  the  wind  there  ?  [Aside, 

San,  Fame  ^ves  her  out  for  a  rare  master- 
piece. 

Car,  ^\s  a  plain  village  girl,  sir,  but  obe- 
dient ; 
That's  her  best  beauty,  sir. 

San,  Let  my  desire 
To  see  her  find  a  fair  construction  from  you : 
I  bring  no  loose  thought  with  me. 

Car,  You  are  that  ^Ay^ 
My  lord,  free  from  suspicion.    Her  own  man- 
ners. 
Without  an  imposition  from  me. 

Enter  Lydia  and  Petronella. 

I  hope,  will  prompt  her  to  it    As  she  is, 
She  come's  to  make  a  tender  of  that  service 
Which  she  stands  bound  to  pay. 

San,  With  your  fair  leave, 
I  make  bold  to  salute  you. 

Lyd.  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Pet,  I  am  her  gentlewoman,  will  not  he  kiss 
me,  too  ? 
This  is  coarse,  'fkith.  [Ande. 

Car,  How  he  falls  off! 

Lyd,  My  lord,  though  silence  best  becomes  a 
maid. 
And  to  be  curious  to  know  but  what 
Concerns  myself,  and  with  becoming  distance, 
May  argue  me  of  boldness,  I  must  borrow 
So  mucn  of  modesty,  as  to  enq[uirft 
Prince  Giovanni's  health. 

San,  He  cannot  want 


What  you  are  pleased  to  wish  him. 

Lyd.  Would  'twere  so ! 
And  then  there  is  no  blessing  that  can  make 
A  hopeful,  and  a  noble  prince  complete, 
But  should  fall  on  him.    O !  he  was  our  nartl^ 

star. 
The  light  and  pleasure  of  our  eyes. 

San,  Where  am  I  ? 
I  feel  myself  another  thing :  Can  charms 
Be  writ  on  such  pure  rubies }  Her  lips  melt 
As  soon  as  touched !  not  those  smooth  gales  tiiat 

glide 
O'er  happy  Arabia,  or  rich  Sabaea, 
Creating,  in  their  passa^  gums  and  spices. 
Can  serve  for  a  weak  simile  to  express 
The  sweetness  of  her  breath.    Such  a  brave  sta- 
ture 
Homer  bestowed  on  Pallas,  every  limb 
Proportioned  to  it 

Car,  This  is  strange,  my  lord ! 

San,  I  crave  your  pardgn,  and  yours,  matcb- 
less  maid : 
For  such  I  must  report  you. 

Pet,  There's  no  notice 
Taken  all  this  while  of  me.  [Atidc* 

San.  And  I  must  add. 
If  your  discourse  and  reason  parallel 
The  rareness  of  your  more  than  human  form^ 
You  are  a  wonder. 

Car,  Pray  you,  my  lord,  make  trial : 
She  can  speak,  I  can  assure  you ;  and,  that  mj 

presence 
May  not  take  from  her  freedom,  I  will  leave 

you: 
For  know,  my  lord,' my  confidence  dares  trust  her 
Where,  and  with  whom,  she  pleases.    If  he  be 
Taken  the  right  way  with  her,  I  cannot  fancy 
A  better  match ;  and  for  false  play,  I  know 
llie  tricks,  and  can  discern  theni.    Petronella ! 

Pet.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

Car,  I  have  employment  for  you. 

[Exeunt  Carolo  and  Petronella. 

Lyd.  What  is  your  will,  sir ! 

San,  Madam,  you  are  so  large  a  dieme  to 
treat  of. 
And  every  grace  about  you  offers  to  me 
Such  copiousness  of  language,  that  I  stand 
Doubtful  which  first  to  touch  at    If  I  err. 
As  in  my  ch(}icc  I  may,  let  me  entreat  you. 
Before  I  do  oflfend,  to  sign  my  pardon ; 
Let  this,  the  emblem  of  your  innocence, 
Give  me  assurance. 

Lyd.  My  hand  joined  to  yours. 
Without  tliis  superstition,  confirms  it 
Nor  need  I  fear  you  will  dwell  long  upon  me ; 
Tlie  barrenness  of  the  subject  yielding  nothing 
That  rhetoric,  with  all  her  tropes  and  figures, 
Can  amplify.    Yet,  since  you  are  resolved 
To  prove  yourself  a  courtier  in  my  praise, 
As  I'm  a  woman  (and  you  men  amrm 
Our  sex  loves  to  be  flattered)  I'll  endure  it 

[Carolo  abcfve. 
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&uk  Such  iMa's  brmts  were, 

[Tum$/r<fm  her. 
Damn  pillows  stjled  bj  Jove :  And  their  pure 

whiteneflB 
Smnestlieswao'sdowiiyorsiiow.  No  heat  of  lust 
Swells  op  her  azure  veins.    And  yet  I  feel 
net  this  chaste  ice,  bat  touched,  fata  fire  in  me. 
l^  You  need  not,  noble  sir,  be  thus  trans- 

Olr  troobJe  your  invention  to  express 

Tour  choo^  of  me  :  The  plainest  phrase  and 


That  you  can  use,  will  be  too  high  a  stnun 
For  such  an  humble  theme*  , 

Sn,  U  the  great  duke 
Made  diis  his  eod  to  try  mj  constant  temper, 
TlMMgh  I  am  vanquished,  'tis  his  fault,  not  mine ; 
For  I  am  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  aflSections 
like  other  men.     Who  can  behold  the  temples^ 
Or  holy  altarsy  bat  the  objects  work 
DevodoQ  in  him  ?  And  I  may  as  well 
Walk  over  burning  iron  with  bare  feet. 
And  be  nnsoorcbed,  as  look  upon  this  beauty 
Without  desire,  and  that  desire  pursued,  too^ 
Till  it  be  quenched  with  the  enjoying  those 
BetigfitB,  which  to  atchieve,  danger  is  nothing, 
And  loyalty  but  a  word.  [Atide. 

^  hfi.  I  ne'er  was  proud ; 
Nor  can  I  find  Fm  guilty  of  a  thoi^ht 
Deserving  this  neglect  and  strangeness  from  you. 
Nor  am  I  amorous—— 

SvL  Suppose  his  greatness 
Loves  her  hmiself,  why  makes  he  choice  of  me 
To  be  hb  agent  ?    It  is  tyranny 
To  call  one,  pinched  with  hunger,  to  a  feast, 
And  at  that  instant  cruelly  deny  him 
To  taste  of  what  he  sees.    Alliance, 
Tempted  too  far,  is  like  the,  trial  of 
A  good  sword  on  an  anvil :  as  that  often 
%s  in  pieces  without  service  to  the  owner ; 
So  trust,  enforced  too  far,  proves  treachery, 
And  is  too  late  repented.  yLdde, 

Ifd*  Pray  you,  sir, 
Or  hoense  me  to  leave  you,  or  deliver 
The  reasons  which  invite  you  to  command 
My  tedious  waiting  on  yon. 

Cor.  As  I  live, 
I  know  not  what  to  think  on't    la^t  his  pride, 
(^  his  simplicity  ? 

SttH,  \irhither  have  my  thoughts 
Carried  me  from  myself?    In  this  my  dulness, 
Fve  lost  an  oppOrtuni^.  [He  turns  to  her. 

I^  'Fis  true,:  [She  falU  of. 

I  «as  not  bred  in  court,  nor  live  a  star  there ; 
Nor  ihine  m  rich  embroideries  and  pearl, 
As  they,  that  are  the  mistresses  of  gieat  fortunes^ 
Alt  every  day  adorned  with. 

Sm.  Will  you  vouchsafe 
Tour  ear,  sweet  lady  ? 

lai^  Yet  I  may  be  bold. 
For  my  integrity  and  fame,  to  rank 

Vol.  IL 


MTith  such  as  are  mere  glorious.  Thoogjh  I  never 
Did  injury,  yet  I  am  sensible 
When  Fm  contemned,  and  scorned. 

San.  Will  you  please  to  hear  me  ? 

I^d,  O  the  difference  of  natures !  Giovanm, 
A  prince  in  eipectation,  when  he  lived  here. 
Stole  courtesy  from  Heaven,  and  would  nol^  to 
The  meanest  servant  in  my  father's  house^ 
Have  kept  such  distance. 

San.  ^ray  you,  do  not  think  me 
Unworthy  of  your  ear :  It  was  your  beauty 
That  turned  me  statue. — I  can  speak,  fair  lady. 

LycL  And  I  can  hear.    The  harshness  of  your 
courtship 
Cannot  corrupt  my  courtesy. 

San,  Will  you  hear  me, 
If  I  speak  of  love  ? 

I^d,  Provided  you  be  modest ; 
I  were  undril,  else. 

Car,  They  are  come  to  pariey : 
I  must  observe  this  nearer.      [Carolo  descends. 

San.  You're  a'rare  one. 
And  such  (but  that  my  haste  commands  me 

hence) 
I  could  converse  with  ever.    Will  you  grace  me 
With  leave  to  visit  you  again  ? 

Lj^  So  you. 
At  your  return  to  oourt,  do  me  the  favour 
To  make  a  tender  of  my  humble  service 
To  the  prince  Giovanm. 

San.  Ever  touching 
Upon  that  string  ?    And  will  you  give  me  hope 
Of  future  happiness  ? 

I^d.  That,  as  I  shall  find  you. 
The  fort,  that^s  yielded  at  the  first  assault, 
Is  hardly  worth  the  taking. 

Enter  Cabolo. 

Car.  O !  they  are  at  it. 

San.  She  is  a  magazine  of  all  perfection. 

And  'tis  death  to  part  from  her ;  yet  I  must 

[Aside. 

iMd.  That  custom  grants  you. 

Car.  A  homely  breakfast  does  attend  your 
lordship, 
Such  as  the  place  afibrds. 

San.  No;  I  have  feasted 
Already  here.    My  thanks,  and  so  I  leave  you : 
I  will  see  you  again.    Till  this  unhappy  hour 
I  ne'er  was  lost ;  and  what  to  do,  or  say, 
I  have  not  yet  determined.      [Exit  Sanazarro. 

Car*  Gone  so  abruptly? 
'Tis  very  strange ! 

lyd.  Under  your  favour,  sir. 
His  cominfi;  hither  was  to  little  purpose 
For  any  tlung  I  heard  ftom  him. 

Car.  Take  heed,  Lydia ! 
I  do  advise  you  with  a  father's  love, 
And  tenderness  of  your  honour ;  as  I  would  not 
Have  you  coarse  and  harsh  in  giving  entertain* 
mcnt^ 
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^,  by  no  means  be  credulous.    For  great  men. 
Till  tliey  have  gained  their  ends,  are  ^anU  in 
Their  promises;  but,  those  obtained,  weak  pigpiies 
In  their  performance.    And  it  is  a  maxim 
Allowed  among  them,  so  they  may  deceive^ 
They  may  swear  any  thing;  for  the  queen  oi  love, 
As  they  bold  constantly,  does  never  punish, 
But  SQiile  at  lovers'  perjuries. — Yet  be  wiae»  too; 


And,  when  you  are  sued  to  in  a  noble  wtfj^ 
Be  neither  nice  uor  scrupulous. 

LytL  All  you  speak,  sir, 
I  hear  as  unicles ;  nor  will  digress 
From  your  directions. 

Cur,  So  shall  you  keep 
Your  fame  untainted. 

L^d*  As  I  would  my  life,  sir.  [Srcmnf 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  1. 

Enter  Sanazarro  and  Servant, 

San.  Leave  the  horses  with  my  grooms;  but  be 
you  careful 
With  your  best  diligence  and  speed,  to  find  out 
The  prince,  and  humbly  in  my  name  entreat  him 
I  may  exchange  sonde  pnvate  conference  with  him, 
Before  the  great  duke  know  of  my  arrival, 

Serv,  I  haste,  my  lord. 

San.  Here  Til  attend  his  coming; 
And  see  you  keep  yourself,  as  much  as  may  be, 
Concealed  from  all  men  else. 

Serv.  To  scne  your  lordships 
I  wish  I  were  invisible.  [Exit  seroant. 

Sort*  I  am  driven 
Into  a  desperate  straight,  and  cannot  ste^r 
A  middle  course ;  and,  of  the  two  extremes 
W  hich  I  must  make  election  of,  I  know  not 
Which  is  more  full  of  horror.    Never  servant 
Stood  more  engaged  to  a  magnificent  master, 
Tlian  I  to  Cozimo.    And  all  those  honours 
And  glories,  by  his  grace  conferred  upon  me. 
Or  by  my  prosperous  services  deserved, 
If  now  I  should  deceive  his  trust,  and  make 
A  shipwreck  of  my  loyalty,  are  ruined. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  discover 
Lydia's  divine  perfections,  all  my  hopc9 
In  her  are  sunk,  never  to  be  buoyed  up: 
For  'tis  impossible,  but  as  soon  as  seen. 
She  must  with  adoration  be  sued  to. 
A  hermit  at  his  beads,  but  looking  on  her, 
Or  tlie  cold  cynic,  whom  Corinthian  Lus, 
Not  moved  with  her  lust's  blandishmentSy  called 

a  stone. 
At  this  object  would  take  fire.    Nor  is  the  doke 
Such  an  Uippolitus,  but  that  this  Phaedra, 
But  seen,  must  force  him  to  forsake  the  groves 
And  Dian's  huntmanship,  proud  to  serve  under 
V>Tius'  soft  ensigns.    No,  there  is  no  way 
For  me  to  hope  fruition  of  my  ends, 
But  to  conceal  her  beauties — and  how  that 
May  be  effected,  is  as  hard  a  task 
A>  with  a  veil  to  cover  the  sun's  beams, 
Or  coinfoitnble  light.    Three  years  the  prince 
Lived  in  her  company,  and  Contariuo, 
The  secretary,  hath  possessed  the  duke 
What  a  rare  piece  she  is.-^But  he's  my  creature, 
And  may  with  ease  be  frighted  to  deny 
What  he  hath  said.    And,  if  my  long  experience, 
With  some  strong  reasons  I  have  thought  upooi 


Cannot  o'erreach  a  youth,  my  practiee  yields  xnc 
But  little  profit. 

•    Enter  Giovanni  and  theServant. 

GioVi  You  arc  well  returned,  sir. 

San.  Leave  us.    When  that  your  grace  shall 
know  the  motives 
Tliat  forced  me  to  invite  you  to  this  trouble. 
You  will  excuse  my  manners.         \Ex'U  $crvant. 

Giov.  Sir,  there  needs  not 
This  circumstance  between  us.    You  are  ever 
My  noble  friend. 

San.  You  shall  have'  filrther  caus6 
To  assure  you  of  my  faith  and  zeal  to  serve  you. 
And,  when  I  have  committed  to  your  trust 
(Presuming  still  on  ^our  retentive  silence) 
A  secret  of  no  less  importance  than 
My  honour,  nay,  my  nead,  it  will  oonflrm 
What  value  you  hold  with  me. 

Ghv.  Pray  you  believe,  sir. 
What  you  deliver  to  me,  shall  be  locked  up    - 
In  a  strong  cabinet,  of  which  you  yourself 
Shall  keep  the  key.  For  here  I  pawn  my  honour^ 
(Which  is  tlie  best  security  I  can  give  yet) 
It  shall  not  be  discovered. 

San.  This  assurance 
Is  more  than  I  with  modesty  could  demand 
From  such  a  paymaster  *  but  I  must  be  sudden. 
And  therefore  to  the  purpose.    Can  your  excel- 
lence. 
In  your  imagination,  conceive 
On  what  design,  or  whither,  the  duke's  will 
Commanded  me  hence  ia»t  night? 

Giov*  No,  I  assure  you ; 
And  it  had  been  a  rudeness  to  enquire 
Of  that  I  was  not  called  to. 

San.  Grant  me  hearing. 
And  I  will  make  you  understand 
It  only  did  concern  you. 

Giov.  Me,  my  lord? 

San,  You,  in  your  present  state,  and  future 
fortunes ; 
For  both  lie  at  the  stake. 

Giov.  You  much  amaze  me  ! 
Pray  you,  resolve  this  riddle. 

San.  You  know  the  duke. 
If  he  die  issueless  (as  yet  he  is) 
Determines  you  his  heir. 

Giov.  It  hath  pleased  his  highness 
Ofl  to  profess  so  much. 
San,  But  say  he  should 
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Be  woo  to  prove  a  second  wife,  on  whom 
He  mar  beget  a  son,  how,  in  a  moment, 
WiU  ail  those  glorious  expectations,  which 
Sender  you  reverenced  and  remarkable. 
Be  in  a  moment  blasted,  howe*er  you  are 
His  much-beloved  sister^  son  ? 

Gioo.  J  must  bear  it 
VTiih  padeocei,  and  in  me  it  is  a  duty 
That  I  wM  boni  with ;  and  'twere  much  unfit 
For  the  receiver  of  a  benefit 
To  ofier,  for  his  own  ends^  to  prescribe 
Laws  to  the  giver's  pleasure, 

StM.  Swe^y  answered. 
And  like  your  noble  self.   This  your  rare  temper 
So  wins  upon  me,  that  [  would  not  live 
(If  that  by  honest  avts  I  can  prevent  it) 
To  see  your  hopes  made  frustrate.  And  but  think 
How  yott  shall  be  transformed  fsom  what  you 

are. 
Should  this  (as  Heaven  avert  it)  ever  happen ; 
It  must  disturb  yomr  peace.     For  whereas  now, 
BoBf^  as  you  are,  received  for  the  heir  apparent, 
YoQ  are  no  sooner  seen,  but  wondered  at; 
The  signiors  making  it  a  business  to 
Eoqoire  how  you  have  slept ;  and  as  you  walk 
Hie  streets  of  Florence,  the  glad  multitude, 
lo  throngiB,  press  but  .to  see  you,  and  with  joy 
The  Mwr,  pointing  with  his  finger,  tells 
Hb  son,  this  is  the  prince,  the  hopeful  prince, 
IWt  most  hereafter  rule,  and  you  obey  iiim. 
Gteat  huhes  beg  yoor  picture,  and  make  love 
To  that,  despairii^  to  enjoy  the  substance ; 
Afld,  bat  toe  Uist  night,   when  'twas  only  ru- 
moured 
Hut  you  were  come  to  court  (as  if  yon  had 

^1  pest  hither  from  another  world) 
geperal  shouts  and  acclamations  followed  ! 
The  bdls  rang  loud,  the  bonfires  blazed,  and  such 
M  kived  not  wine,  carousing  to  3[our  health. 
Were  drank,  aiMi  blushed  not  at  it :  And  is  this 
A  ha|i|niess  to  part  with9 

Gm  I  allow  these 
Asfloqrishesof  foitune,  with  which  princes 
Are  often  toothed,  hot  never  yet  esteemed  them 
For  real  Uesdngs. 

Sta.  Yet  ail  these  were  paid 
To  what  you  may  be^  not  to  what  you  are ; 
For  if  the  mat  duke  but  shew  to  his  servants 
A  son  of  his  own;  you  shall,  like  one  obscure, 
Pus  mnegfirded. 

Gioo»  I  eoDfess,  command 
Is  not  to  be  ooDteomed ;  and  if  my  fate 
tooint  me  to  it,  as  I  may.  Til  bear  it 
With  willing  dioulders.    But,  my  lord,  as  yet, 
Too^fe  told  me  of  a  danger  commg  towards  me, 
^  have  not  named  it 

Sn,  That  is  soon  delivered. 
Great  Coamo^  your  unde,  as  I  more 
Than  mess  (for  'tis  no  frivolous  circumstance 
Thtt  does  persuade  my  judgment  to  believe  it) 
PV|Kne3to  be  married. 

6m.  Mairiedy  sir ! 


With  whom,  and  on  what  tera&s  ?  pray  yon,  in- 
struct me. 

San.  With  the  fair  Lydia. 

Giov.  Lydia! 

San.  The  daughter 
Of  signior  Charomonte. 

Giov.  Pardon  me, 
Though  I  appear  incredulous ;  for,  on 
My  knowledge,  he  ne'er  saw  her. 

San^  That  is  granted : 
But  Contarino  hath  so  sung  her  praises, 
And  given  her  out  for  such  a  master-piece. 
That  he's  transported  with  it,  sir.    And  love 
Steals  sometimes  through  the  ear,  into  the  heart, 
As  well  as  by  the  eye.    The  duke  no  sooner 
Heard  her  described,  but!  was  sent  in  post 
To  see  her,  and  return  my  judgment  of  her. 

Giov.  And  what's  your  censure  ? 

San.  Tis  a  pretty  creature. 

Giov*  She's  veiy  fair. 

San.  Yes,  yes,  1  have  seen  worse  faces. 

Giov.  Her  liii>bs  are  neatly  formed< 

San.  She  hath  a  waist 
Indeed,  sized  to  love's  wish. 

Giov.  A  delicate  hand,  toa 

San,  Then  for  a  leg  and  foot 

Giov.  And  there  I  leave  you, 
For  I  presumed  no  farther. 

iSaa.  As  she  is,  sir, 
I  know  she  w^ants  no  gracious  part  that  may 
Allure  the  duke;  and  if  he  only  see  her, 
She  is  his  own.     He  will  not  be  denied. 
And  then  you're  lost.    Yet,  if  you'll  second  me, 
(As  you  have  reason,  for  it  most  concerns  you) 
I  can  prevent  all  yet. 

Qioa,  I  would  you  could, 
A  noble  way.  ' 

San,  I  will  cry  down  her  beauties. 
Especially  the  beauties  of  her  mind, 
As  much  as  Contarino  hath  advanced  them ; 
And  this,  I  hope,  will  breed  foigctfulness. 
And  kill  affisction  in  him.    But  you  must 
'Join  with  me  in  my  report,  if  you  be  questioned. 

Giov.  I  never  told  a  lie  yet,  and  I  hold  it 
In  some  degree  blasphemous,  to  dispraise 
What's  worthy  admiration.    Yet,  for  once^ 
I  will  dispraise  a  little,  and  not  vary 
From  your  relation. 

Salt.  Be  constant  in  it 

Enter  Alpqonso. 

Alpk.  My  lord,  the  duke  hath  seen  your  man 
and  wonders 

Enter  Cozimo,  Contarino,  and  attendants. 

You  come  not  to  him.    See,  if  his  desire 

To  have  conference  with  you,  hatti  not  brought 

Him  hither  in  his  own  person. 

Co2.  They  are  comely  coursers. 
And  promise  swiftness. 

Con.  They  are,  of  my  knowledge, 
Of  the  best  race  in  Naples. 
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Com,  Yoo  are^  oephewy  1 

As  I  hear,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  we  like  it ' 
^lu  a  fair  srace  in  a  prince.    Pray  yon,  make 

trial 
Of  their  strength  and  speed,  and,  if  yon  think 

them  fit 
For  your  employment,  with  a  liberal  hand 
Reward  the  gentleman,  that  did  present  them 
From  the  vicc^y  of  Naples. 

Giov.  T  will  use 
My  best  endeavour,  rir. 

[Exeunt  Giovanni,  Alpbovso^  and  Hippo- 

LfTO. 

Cos.  Wait  on  my  nephew. 
Nay,  stay  you,  Comarino ;  be  within  call ; 
It  may  be  we  shall  use  you.    You  have  rode 

hard,  sir, 
And  we  thank  you  for  it    Every  minute  seems 
Irksome  and  tedious  to  us,  till  jou  have' 
Made  your  discovery.     Say,  friend,  have  you 

seen 
This  phcpnix  of  oor  age  f 

San*  I  have  seen  a  maid,  nr ; 
But,  if  that  I  have  judgment,  no  such  wonder 
As  she  was  delivered  to  you. 

Cos,  This  is  strange ! 

San,  But  certain  truth.    It  may  be,  she  was 
looked  on 
With  admiration  in  the  country,  sir  s 
But,  if  compared  with  many  in  your  coort^ 
She  would  appear  but  ordinary. 

Com*  Contarino 
Reports  her  otherwise. 

San,  Such  as  ne'er  saw  swans. 
May  think  crows  beautiful. 

Coz,  How  is  her  behaviour  ? 

San.  Tis  like  the  place  she  lives  in. 

Cog,  How  her  wit, 
Discourse,  and  entertainment  ? 

San.  Very  coarse ; 
I  would  not  willingly  say  poor  and  rude: 
But,  had  she  all  the  beauties  of  fair  women. 
The  dulness  of  her  -  soul  would  fright  me  from 
her. 

Cox,  Yoo  are  curious^  nr.    I  know  not  what 
to  think  on't 
Contarino ! 

Con.  Sir. 

Coz.  Where  was  thy  judgment,  man, 
To  extol  a  virgin  Sanazarro  tells  me 
Is  nearer  to  deformity  ? 

San,  I  saw  her, 
And  curiously  perused  her;  and  I  wonder 
That  she,  that  did  appear  to  me,  that  know 
What  beauty  is,  not  worthy  the  observing 
Should  so  transport  you. 

Con.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  thought  then— 

Coz.  Thought?  didst  thou  not  affirm  it? 

Con.  I  confess,  sir, 
I  did  believe  so  then ;  but,  now  I  hear 
My  lord's  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  another  faith ;  for  'tis  not  fit 


That  I  should  contradict  him.    I 
But  he's  sharp^hted. 

San.  This  is  to  my  wish. 

Coz,  We  know  not  what  to 
would  not 


■mdiH^ 


[AMide. 
oftbia;  7Ct 


Enter  Giovarki,  Hippolito^  and  LoDOfVtco. 

» 

Determine  rashly  of  it    How  do  yott  lika 
My  nephew's  horsemanship  ? 

Hip,  In  my  judgment,  sr, 
It  is  exact  and  rare. 

Alph,  And,  to  my  fanqr. 
He  did  present  great  Alexander,  mounted 
On  his  Buoephalns. 

Coz.  You  are  right  courtier^ 
And  know  it  is  your  doty  to  cry  up 
All  actions  of  a  prince. 

San.  Do  not  betray 
Yourself;  you're  safe ;  IVe  done  my  part 

[Jbide  to  GioTARVi* 

Giov,  I  thank  you ; 
Nor  will  I  fail 

Coz.  What's  yonr  opinioii,  nephew. 
Of  the  horses? 

Gioo.  Two  of  them  are,  in  my  judgment. 
The  best  I  ever  backed :  I  mean  the  roan,  sir. 
And  the  brown  bay;   but  for  the  chesnut  oo« 

loured, 
Though  he  be  full  of  metal,  bot,  and  fiery, 
He  treads  weak  in  his  pasterns, 

Coz,  So,  come  nearer; 
This  exercise  hath  put  you  into  a  sweat ; 
Take  this,  and  dry  it :  and  now  I  oommand  yo^, 
To  tell  me  truly,  whales  your  censure  of 
Charomoiite's  daughter,  Lydia  ? 

Giov.  I  am,  sir, 
A  novice  in  my  judgment  of  a  lady; 
But,  such  as  it  is,  your  grace  shall  have  it  freely. 
I  would  not  speak  ill  of  her,  and  am  sorry. 
If  I  keep  myself  a  friend  to  troth,  I  caoaoi 
Report  her  as  I  would,  so  modi  I  owe 
Her  reverend  father :  but  ill  give  yon,  sir. 
As  near  as  I  can,  her  character  in  little* 
She's  of  a  goodly  stature,  and  her  limbs 
Not  disproportioned.    For  her  fnctj  it  it 
Far  from  deformitjf ;  yet  they  flatter  her 
That  style  it  excellent    Her  manners  are 
Simple  and  innocent ;  but  her  discourse 
Ana  wit  deserve  my  pity,  more  than  praise. 
At  the  best,  my  lord,  she  is  a  handsome 

ture: 
And,  that  said,  aU  is  spoken« 

Coz.  I  believe  you ; 
I  ne'er  yet  found  you  false. 

Giov.  Nor  ever  shall,  sin- 
Forgive  me,  matchless  Lydia !  too  much  love^ 
And  jealous  fear  to  lose  thee,  do  compel  me, 
Against  my  will,  my  reason,  and  my  knowledge, 
To  be  a  poor  detracted  of  that  beauty, 
Which  fluent  Ovid,  if  he  lived  again, 
Would  want  words  to  express.  [jMide, 
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GoK.  Aaj  jFOOy  make  dioioe  of 
The  rkhesc  of  oar  furniture  for  these  hones; 

[To  SAMABAaBO. 

And  lake  ibt  nephew  with  you ;  we^  in  tiiis^ 
W21  follow  Ids  wections. 

GiffVL  Could  I  find  now 
Tbe  princess  j^rinda,  and  persuade  her 
To  be  silent  in  the  suit  that  I  moved  to  her, 
iUl  were  secure. 

Sam.  In  that,  my  lord,  FD  ud  joo. 

Cog.  We  will  be  private;   lenve  us.     AU  my 
studies  [Exeunt  all  bui  Cobimo. 

And  teriooa  aoeditations  aim  no  favtfaer 
Iban  this  young  man's  good.    He  was  my  sister's 


And  she  was  sudi  a  sister,  when  die  lived, 
I  could  not  prize  too  mudi ;  nor  can  I  better 
Make  known  bow  dear  I  hold  her  memory. 
Than  in  my  cherishing  the  only  issue 
Which  she  hath  left  behind  her.    Whi/sthat? 

£iUer  Fjoeikda. 

Cbs:  My  fiur  charge,  you  are  welcome  to  us. 

Rk  I  have  found  it,  sir. 

CotK.  All  things  fp  well  in  Urbin  ? 

JSa  Your  gracious  care  to  me,  an  orphan. 


From  an  suspicion  that  my  jealous  fears 
Can  drive  into  my  fancy. 

CoK.  The  next  summer 
In  our  own  persou,  we  will  bring  you  thithert 
And  seat  yon  in  your  own. 

KsL  When  you  think  fit,  sir. 
Bat,  in  the  mean  dme^  with  your  highness^  par- 
don, 
J  am  a  tmtar  to  jfon. 

Coi,  Name  it,  madam, 
Widi  confidence  to  obtain  it 

JSsL  That  you  would  please 
To  1^  a  strict  command  on  Charomonte, 
To  bnng  his  daughter  Lj^dia  to  the  court : 
And,  pray  you,  think,  sir,  that  'tis  not  my  pur- 


To  em^y  her  as  a  servant,  but  to  use  her 
M  a  most  widied  companion. 

Caac  Hn!  vioar  reason? 

fioL  Hie  hopeful  prince,  your  nephew,  sir, 
hath  given  her 
To  me  for  such  an  abstract  of  perfection 
In  all  that  can  be  vrished  for  in  a  virgin, 
As  beanty,  music,  ravishing  discourse, 
Qairknpas  of  iq^ir^ension,  with  choioe  man- 
ners 
And  learning  too,  not  usual  with  women. 
That  I  am  much  ambitioos  (thoo^  I  shall 
Appear  hot  as  a  foil  to  set  her  off) 
To  be  fipom  her  instroded,  and  supplied 
Bi  what  I  am  defective. 

Caz,  Did  my  nephew 
Seriously  deliver  this  f 

fW.  I  assure  your  gracc^ 


With  seal  and  vehemence ;  and  even  when^ 
With  his  best  words,  he  s^ved  to  set  her  forth, 
Though  the  rare  subject  made  him  eloquent, 
He  would  complain,  all  he  could  say  came  short 
Of  her  deservings. 

Cos.  Pray  you,  have  patience. 
This  was  strangely  earned. — Ha !  are  we  trifled 

with? 
Dare  they  do  this?  Is  Cozimo^s  fury,  that 
Of  late  was  terrible,  grown  contemptible  ? 
WeU ;  we  mil  clear  our  brows,  and  undermine 
Their  secret  works,  thou|^  they  have  digged  like 

:  moles, 
And  crush  them  with  the  tempest  of  my  wrath 
When  I  appear  most  calm ;  he  is  unfit 
To  command  others,  that  knows  not  to  use  it^ 
And  with  all  rigour.    Ya^  my  stem  looks  thali 

not 
Discover  my  intents;  for  I  will  strike 
When  I  bq^  to  frown.  [Amde*]  You  are  tbf 

mistress 
Of  that  you  did  demand. 

Fior,  1  thank  your  highne^ ; 
But  speed  in  the  performance  of  the  grant 
Doubles  the  favour,  sir. 
Cos.  You  shall  possess  it  sooner  than  you 

expect; 
Only  be  pleased  to  be  ready  when  my  secretary 
Waits  upon  yon,    to  take  the  fresh  air.    My 

nephew ! 
And  my  bosom  friend,  so  to  cheat  me  ?  lis  not 

fair !  [Adds, 

Enter  Giovawv i  and  SanasaAro. 

iSsa.  Whereshould  this  princess  be ?  Not  in 
her  lodgings, 
Nor  in  the  private  walks,  her  own  retrea^ 
Which  she  so  much  frequented  ? 

Oiov,  By  my  life. 
She's  with  the  duke;  and  I  much  more  dum 

fear, 
Her  forwardness  to  prefer  mv  suit  hath  nuned 
What,  with  such  care,  we  built  up. 

Cos,  Have  you  furnished 
Those  doursers,  as  we  willed  you  ? 

San,  There's  no  sign 
Of  anger  in  his  looks.  [Aside. 

Giov.  They  are  complete,  sir. 
Cos,  Tis  well.    To  your  rest     Soft  sleeps 
wait  on  you,  madam ; 
To-morrow,  with  the  rising  of  sun. 
Be  ready  to  ride   with   us.    They  with  mora 

safe^ 
Had  trod  on  fork-tongoed  adders,  than  provoked 
me.  [EtU  Coziifo, 

Fhr.  I  come  not  to  be  thanked,  sir,  for  the 
speedy 
Performance  of  my  promise  touching  Lydia ; 
It  is  eflected. 
San,  We  are  undone. 
FUfr.  The  duke 
No  sooner  heard  me,  with  my  best  of  language 
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Describe  her  excellenciei,  as  yon  tau^t  me^ 
But  he  confinned  it    You  look  sad^  as  if 
You  wished  it  were  undone. 

Giov,  No,  gracious  madam, 
I  am  your  servant  for  it. 

Fior,  Be  you  as  careful 
For  what  I  moved  to  you.  .  Count  Sanazarro, 
Now  I  perceive  you  honour  me,  in  vouchsafing 
To  wear  so  slight  a  favour. 

San.  Tis  a  grace 
I  am  unworthy  of. 

Fior.  You  merit  more, 
In  prizing  so  a  trifle.    Take  this  diamomi ; 
I'll  second  what  I  have  begun :  for,  know,  . 
Your  valour  hath  so  won  upon  me,  that 
fris  not  to  be  resisted.    I  have  said,  sir. 
And  leave  you  to  inteqiret  it.    [Exit  FiomsjiA. 

San,  This,  to  me. 
Is  wormwood.    Tis  apparent  we  are  taken 
In  our  own  noose^-r-What^  to  be  done  ? 

Giov.  1  know  not. 
And  'lis  a  punishment  justly  falleh  upon  me 
For  leaving  Truth,  a  constant  mistress,  that 
!Ever  protects  her  servants,  to  become 
A  slave  to  lies  and  falsehood.    What  excuse 
Can  we  make  to  ^e  duke?  What  mercy  hope 

for. 
Our  packing  being  laid  open  F 

San.  Tis  not  to 
Be  questioned,  but  this  purposed  journey  is 
To  see  fair  Lydia. 

Giov.  And  to  divert  him 
Impossible.. 

San.  There^  now  no  looking  backward. 

Giotf.  And  which  way  to  go  on  with  safety^ 
not 
Tobeima^ned. 

San,  Give  me  leave.    I  have 
An  embryo  in  my  brain,  which,  I  despair  not, 
May  be  brought  to  form  and  fashion,  provided 
You  will  be  open-breasted. 

Gioo.  Tis  no  time  now, 
Our  dangers  being  equal,  tq  ccmceal 
A  thought  from  you. 

San,  What  power  hold  you  ok:r  Lvdia  ? 
Do  you  think,  that,  with  some  hazard  of  her  life. 
She  would  prevent  your  ruin  ? 

Giov,  I  presume  so : 
If,  in  the  undertaking  it,  she  stray  not 
From  what  becomes  ner  innocence ;  and  to  that 
Tis  far  from  me  to  press  her;  I  myself 
Will  rather  suffer. 

San,  Tis  enough ;  this  night  . 
Write  to  her  by  your  servant  Calaodrino^ 
As  I  shall  give  direction ;  my  man 

Enter  Calandrino. 
Shall  bear  him- company.  See,  aLr,  to  my  wish 


He  does  appear,  bot  much  transformed  from 

what 
He  was  when  he  came  hither. 

CaL  I  confess 
I  am  not  very  wise;  and  yet  I  find 
A  fool,  so  he  be  parcel  knave,  in  ooort 
May  flourish  and  grow  rich. 

Giov.  Calandrino! 

CaL  Peace! 
I'm  in  contemplatidn. 

Giot.  Don!t  you  know  me? 
.   CaL  1  tell  iliee,  no;  on  forfeit  of  my  pkicr» 
I  must  not  know  myself,  much  less  my  tather. 
But  by  petition:  that. petition  lined,  too, 
With  golden  birds,  tliat  sing  to  the  tuneof  proAtp 
Or  I  aoi  deaf. 

Giov.  But  you've  your  sense  of  feeling. 

[Offering  to  kick  him. 

San.  Nay,  pray  you,  foinear. 

CaL  I  have  all  ttiatfs  requisite 
To  the  making  up  of  a  sjgnior.     My  spruce  rufT, 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose. 
My  case  of  tootli-picks,  and  my  silver  fork. 
To  convey  an  olive  neatly  to  my  moiith ; 
And,  what  is  all  in  all,  my  pockets  ring    .  _ 
A  golden  peal.     O,  that  the  peasants  io  the 

country. 
My  quondam  fellows,  but  saw  me  as  I  am  ! 
How  they  would  admire  and  worship  me ! 

Giov.  As  they  shall ; 
For  instantly  you  must  thither. 

CaL  My  grand  signior, 
Vouchsafe  a  bezolus  manus,  and  a  cringe 
Of  the  last  edition. 

Giov.  Yqn  must  ride  post  with  letters 
This  night  to  Lydia. 

CaL  An*  it  please  youf  grace, 
Shall  I  use  my  coach,  or  foot-cloth  mule? 

San.  You  widgeon. 
You  are   to  make    all   speed;    think    not    of 
poms. 

Giov.  Follow  for  your  in&tnictionB,  sirrah ! 

CaL  1  have  one  suit  to  you, 
My  good  lord. 

&in.  Whatisit? 

CaL  That  you  would  give  me 
A  subtle  court-charm,  tt)  defend  oae  from 
The  infectious  air  of  the  country. 

Giov.  Whatfs  the  reason  ? 

CaL  Why,  laChis  courfr>air  taught  me  kssrish 
wit, 
By  which  I  am  grown  rich ;  if  that  again 
Should  turn  me  foql  and  hpne6t-«irain  hope^ 

farewell. 
For  I  miist  die  a  bemr. 

San.  Go  to,  sirranl 
You'll  be  whipped  for  this. 

Giov.  Leave  fooling,  and  attend  us.  [Extmnt., 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Cajloi^o  Charomonte,  and  Lydia. 

Cur.  Dadghteh,  I  havfi  observed,  since  tbe 
prince  leftua. 
Whose  absence  I  mourn  witb  ypu,  and  tbe  visit 
Count  Sannazarrb  gpive  us,  you  bave  nourished 
Sad  and  retired  thoughts,  and  /parted  witb 
That  freedom  and  alacrity  of  spirit, 
With  which  you  oacd  to  cheer  me^ 

Ijfd.  For  the  count,  sir, 
All  diought  of  hini  does  witb  bis  person  die; 
But,  I  confess  ingenuously,  I  cannot 
So  soon  forget  tlie  choice  and  chaste  delights 
The  courteous  conversation  of  tbe  prince 
(Aod  without  staio,  I  hope)  afibrded  mc, 
When  he  made  this  house  a  court. 

Car.  It  is  in  us 
To  keep  it  so  without  him.    Want  we  know  not, 
Aad  all  we  can  complain  of  (Heaven  be  praised 

for  it> 
Is  too  much  plenty,  and  we  will  make  use  of 

Enter  Servants.  - 

All  lawful  pleasures.     How  now,  fellows,  when 
Shall  we  have  this  lusty  dance  ? 

Coup.  In  tbe  afternoon,  sir. 
Tis  a  device,  I  wis,  of  my  own  making, 
Aod  such  a  one,  as  shall  make  your  signiorship 

know 
I  have  nut  been  your  butler  for  nothing,  but 
Fre  crotchets  in  my  head.     We'll  trip  it  tightly. 
And  make  my  sad  young  mistress  merry  agtiin. 
Or  ru  forswear  the  cellar. 

Bern.  If -We  bad 
Our  felloy  Calandrino  here  to  dance 
His  part,  we  were  perfect. 

Petru.  O  !  he  was  a  rare  fellow ; 
Bot  I  fear  the  court  bath  spoiled  him. 

Cuup.  Wheo  I  was  young, 
I  coalii  have  cut  a  caper  on  a  pinnacle ; 
But  DOW  I  am  old  and  wise.    Keep  your  figure 

fair. 
And  follow  bot  the  sample  I  shall  set  you, 
Ike  duke  himself  will  send  for  us,  and  laugh 
at  us, 
'    And  that  were  credit. 

XydL  Who  have  we  here? 

Enter  Calakdrino. 

Col.  I  find 
What  was  brawn  in  the  country,  in  the  court 

grows  tender. 
Ike  bots  on  these  jolting  jades,  I  am  bruised  to 

A  cood)  for  my  money  !  and  that  the  courtezans 

know  well; 
Their  riding  so  xnakes  them  last   three  years 

longer 
Tbao  such  as  are  hackneyed. 


Car.  t^alftbdiino?  ^tis  he. 

Col.  Now  to  my  postures.    Let  my  hand  have 
the  honour 
To  convey  a  kiss  from  my  lips  to  the  cover  of 
Youf  foot,  dear  siguior. 

Car.  Fie,  you  stoop  too  low,  sir. 

CaL  I1ie  hem  of  your  vestment,  lady.    Your 

flove  is  for  priuces ; 
lave  connea  my  distances. 

Ly<L  'Tis  most  courtly. 

Gaup.  Fellow  Caiimdrino ! 

Cat.  Siguier  dc  Cauponi, 
Grand  hotelier  of  the  mansion ! 

Bern.  How  is  it,  man  ? 

[Clapi  him  on  the  iheulder* 

CaL  Be  not  so  rustic  iu  your  salutations^ 
Signior  Bernardo,  ui^iste^  of  the  accounts ! 
Signior  Petruchio !  May  you  long  continue 
Your  function  in  the  chamber. 

Caup.  When  shall  we  learn  sudi  gan^bols  m 
our  villa  ? 

Lyd.  Sure,  he's  mad. 

Car.  Tis  not  unlike,  for  most  of  such  mush- 
rooms are  so» 
What  news  at  court  ? 

CaL  Basto !  They  are  mysteries. 
And  not  to  be  revealed.    With  your  favour,  sig^ 

nior, 
I  am  in  private  to  confer  awhile 
With  this  signiora.    But  I'll  pawn  my  honour, 
That  neither  my  terse  language,  nor  my  habit, 
Howe'er  it  may  convince,  nor  my  new  shrugs, 
Shall  render  her  enamoured. 

Car.  Take  your  pleasure. 
A  little  of  these  apish  tricks  may  pass ; 
Too  much  is  tedious.  [£jnY  Carolo. 

CaL  The  prince,  in  this  paper. 
Presents  his  service.    Nay  it  is  not  courtly 
To  see  the  seal  broke  open.    So  I  leave  you. 
Signiors  of  the  villa,  Til  descend  to  be 
Familiar  with  you. 

Caup.  Have  you  forgot  to  dance  ? 

CaL  No,  I  am  bettered. 

Pet.  Will  you  join  with  us? 

CaL  As  I  like  the  project. 
Let  ine  warm  my  brains,  first,  with  the  richest 

grape. 
And  then  I'm  for  you, 

Caup.  We  will  want  no  wine.  [Exeunt. 

Lifd.  [Alone.^  That  this  comes  only  from  the 
best  of  princes, 
With  a  kind  ot  adoration  does  command  me 
To  entertain  it,  and  tlie  sweet  contents, 

[Kiuing  the  letter. 
That  are  inscribed  here  by  his  hand,  must  be 
Much  more  than  musical  to  me.    All  the  service 
Of  my  life  at  no  part  can  deserve  this  favour. 
O  what  a  virgin  longing  I  find  on  me 
To  unrip  the  seal,  and  read  it !  Yet,  to  break 
What  he  hath  fastened,  rashly,  may  appear 
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A  saucy  rudeness  in  me.    I  must  do  it, 
(Nor  can  I,  else,  learn  his  commands^  or  senre 

them) 
But  with  such  reverence,  as' I  would  open 
Some  holy  writ,  whose  grave  instructions  beat 

down 
Rebellious  sins,  and  teadi  my  better  part 
How  to  mount  upward.    So  'tis  done*  and  I 

[Opefu  the  ittter,    Readt. 
With  eagle's  eyes  will  curiously  peruse  it. 

'Chaste  Lydia !  The  farours  are  so  great 

*  On  me  by  you  conferred,  that  to  entreat 
'  The  least  addition  to  them,  in  true  sense 

*  May  argue  me  of  blusbless  impudence. 
'  But,  sudi  are  my  extremes,  if  jrou  deny 

*  A  farther  grace,  I  must,  unpitied,  die. 

'  Haste  cuts  off  circumstance.     As  you're  ad- 

'  mired 

'  For  beauty,  the  report  of  it  hath  fired 

*  The  duke,  my  uncle ;  and,  I  fear,  youll  prove 

*  Not  with  a  sacred,  but  unlawful  love. 

'  If  he  see  you,  as  you  are,  my  hoped*for  light 
'  Is  changed  into  an  everlasting  night. 

*  How  to  prevent  it  if  your  gpodness  find, 

*  You  save  two  lives,  and  me  you  ever  bind, 

'  The  honourer  of  your  virtues, 

*  Giovanni.' 

Were  I  more  deaf  than  adders,  these  sweet 

charms 
Would  through  my  ears  find  passage  to  my  soul. 
And  soon  enchant  iL    To  save  sudi  a  prince. 
Who  would  not  perish?  Virtue  in  him  must  suf- 
fer. 
And  piety  be  forgotten.    The  duke's  lust, 
Though  It  raged  more  than  Tarquin's,  shall  not 

reach  me. 
All  quaint  inventions  of  chaste  vii^ns  aid  me ! 
My  prayers  are  heard — I  have  it.    The  duke 

ne'er  saw  me ; 
Or,  if  that  fail,  I  am  again  provided. 

[7^  spoke  as  if  she  studied  an  evasion.] 
But  for  the  servants  I  They  will  take  what  form 
I  please  to  put  upon  them.    Giovanni, 
Be  safe ;  thy  servant  L)[dia  assures  it. 
Let  mountains  of  afBicdons  fall  on  me. 
Their  weight  is  easy,  so  I  set  thee  free.      [Exit, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Cozimo,  Giovanni,  Sanazareo, 
Carolo,  and  Servants. 

San.  Are  you  not  tired  with  travel,  sir  ? 

*  Coz.  No,  no ; 

I  am  fresh  and  lusty. 

Car.  This  day  shall  be  ever 
A  holiday  to  me,  that  brings  my  prince 
Under  my  bumble  roof.  [Weeps. 

Giov.  See,  sir,  m^r  good  tutor 
Sheds  tears  for  joy. 

Cog.  Dry  them  up,  Charomonte, 
And  all  forbear  the  room,  while  we  exchange 


Some  private  words  together. 

Giov.  O  my  lord,. 
How  grossly  have  we  overshot  ouivelvet ! 

San,  In  what,  sir  ? 

Giov.  In  for^tting  to  acquaint 
My  guardian  with  our  purpose.    All  that  Lydia 
Can  do,  avails  us  nolhiiig«--if  the  duke 
Find  out  the  truth  from  him. 

San.  Tn  now  past  help. 
And  we  must  stand  the  haard— Hope  die  besi 
sir! 

[Exeunt  Giovani^i  and  Sahaurrc 

Car.  My  loyalty  doubted,  sir? 

Coz.  Tn  more.    Thou  hast 
Abused  our  trust,  and,  in  a  high  d^^ree,. 
Committed  treason. 

Car.  Treason !  Tis  a  word 
My  innocence  understands  not.    Were  my  breai 
Transparent,  and  my  thoughts  to  be  discerned. 
Not  one  spot  shall  be  fouml  to  taint  the  candou 
Of  my  allegiance.    And  I  must  be  bold 
To  tell  you,  sir  (for  he  that  knows  no  guilt 
Can  know  no  fear),  'tis  tyrannv  to  o'er-charge 
An  honest  man ;  and  such,  till  now,  I've  lived ; 
And  such,  nw  lord,  I'll  die. 

Coz.  Sir,  do  not  flatter 
Yourself  with  hope,  these  great  and  glorioui 

words, 
(Which  every  guilty  wretch,  as  well  as  you. 
That's  armed  with  impudence,  can  with  ease  de 

liver. 
And  with  as  full  a  mouth)  can  work  on  us ; 
Nor  shall  gay  flourishes  of  language  clear 
What  is,  in  met,  apparent. 

Car.  Fact  \  What  fact? 
You,  that  know  only  what  it  is,  instruct  me. 
For  I  am  ignorant . 

Coz.  This,  then,  sir.    We  gave  up 
(On  our  assurance  of  your  truth  and  care) 
Our  nephew  Giovanni,  nay,  our  heir 
In  expectation,  to  be  trained  up  by  you 
As  did  become  a  prince. 

Ctu'.  And  I  discharged  iL 
Is  this  the  reason  ? 

Coz.  Take  us  with  you,  sir. 
And,  in  respect  we  knew  his  youth  was  prone 
To  women,  and  that,  living  in  Our  court. 
He  might  make  some  unworthy  choice,  before 
His  weaker  judgment  was  confirmed,  we  did 
Remove  him  from  it ;  constantly  presuming 
You,  with  your  best  endeavours,  rather  would 
Have  quenched  those  heats  in  him,  than  light  i 

torch, 
As  vou  have  done,  to  his  looseness. 

Car.  1 !  my  travail 
Is  ill-requite(C  sir ;  for,  by  my  soul, 
I  was  so  curious  that  way,  tliat  I  granted 
Access  to  none  could  tempt  hun,  nor  did  ever 
One  syllable,  or  obscene  accent,  touch 
His  ear,  that  might  corrupt  him. 

Coz.  No !  Why,  then. 
With  your  allowance  did  you  give  free  way 
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To  aJI  ftmiliar  ntmucj^  betwieen 
Mf  nephew  and  yoor  daughter  ?  Or  why  did  you 
Ohdyoa  no  other  ends  in  it  but  oar  service) 
Read  to  them,  and,  together,  as  they  had  been 
Schoim  of  one  form,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
Fiiilosopfay,  history,  and  interpret  to  them 
The  cklse  temptations  of  lasavious  poets  f 
Or  wherefore  (for  we  still  had  spies  upon  yon) 
Was  she  still  present,  when,  by  your  advice. 
He  was  taught  the  use  of  his  weapon,  horseman- 
ship, 
Wiesdio^  nay,  swimming,  but  to  fan  in  her 
A  hot  desire  of  him  ?  And,  then,  forsoothi 
His  eiercises  ended,  covered  with  " 

A  fair  pretence  of  recreation  for  him. 
When  Lydia  was  instructed  in  those  graces 
That  add  to  beanty,  he  brought  tQ  admire  her, 
Most  hear  her  sing,  while  to  her  voice,  her  hand 
Made   ravishing  music;    and,  this  applauded, 

dance 
A  light  kvBlto  with  her? 
dr.  Have  you  ended 
All  ycm  can  dbarge  me  with  ? 

Caz,  Nor  stopped  yon  therey 
Bat  they  must,  unattended,  widk  into 
The  silent  groves,  and  hear  the  amorous  birds 
Waibling  their  wanton  notes ;  here,  a  sure  shade 
Of  baneo  sycamores,  which  the  all-seeing  sun 
Could  not  pierce  thmgh ;  near  that,  an  arbour 

hm^ 
With  spreading  eg^tine;    there,  a  .bubbling 

spring 
Watering  a  bank  of  hyacinths  and  lillies, 
With  all  allurements  that  could  move  to  love. 
And  could  this^  Charomoote,  (should  I  grant 
They  had  been  equals  both  in  birth  and  fortune,) 
Become  your  gravity  ?  Nay,  'tis  clear  as  air. 
That  your  ambitious  hopes  to  match  your  daugh- 
ter 
Into  our  family,  gave  convenience  to  it. 
And  diis^  dioagh  not  in  act,  in  the  intent, 
I  call  hk;h  treason. 

Csr.  Hear  Aiy  just  defence,  sir. 
And,  though  jou  are  my  prince,  it  will  not  take 

from 
Tour  greatness  to  acknowledge  with  a  blush, 
In  this  my  accusation  you  have  been 
^fore  swayed  by  spleen,  and  jealous  suppositions, 
Than  certain  grounds  of  reason.    You  nad  a  fa- 
ther 
(Bleat  be  his  memory^  that  made  freouent  proofs 
Of  mv  loyal^  and  faith,  and,  would  1  boast 
The  dangers  I  have  broke  through  in  bis  service, 
I  ooukl  say  more.    Nay,  you  yourself,  dread  sir. 
Whenever  I  was  put  into  the  test, 
Foond  me  true  gold,  and  not  adulterate  metal ; 
And  am  I  doubted  now  ? 
Cos.  This  is  from  the  puri)ose. 
Car.  I  will  tome  to  it,  sir ;  your  grace  well 
knew. 
Before  the  prince's  happy  presence  made 
%  poor  house  rich,  the  coiefest  blessing  which 

Vol.  n. 


I  eloried  in  (though  now  it  prove  a  curse), 
Was  an  only  daughter.    Nor  did  you  command 

me. 
As  a  Security  to  your  future  fears. 
To  cast  her  off:  Which  had  you  done,  howe'er 
She  was  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  comfort  of 
My  feeble  a^e ;  so  far  I  prized  my  duty    ' 
Above  affection,  she  now  had  been 
A  straneer  to  my  care.    But  She  is  fair ! 
Is  that  her  fault  or  mine  f    Did  ever  father 
Hold  beauty  in  his  issue  for  a  blemish  ? 
Her  education  and  her  manners  tempt,  too. 
If  these  ofiend,  they*re  easily  removed  : 
You  may,  if  you  think  fit,  before  my  face^ 
In  recompense  of  all  my  watchings  for  you, 
With  burning  corrosives  transform  her  to 
An  ugly  leper ;  and  this  done,  to  taint 
Her  sweetness,  prostitute  her  to  a  loathsome  bro* 

thel. 
This  I  will  rather  sufier,  sir,  and  more, 
Than  live  suspected  by  you. 

Cot.  Let  not  passion 
Carry  you  beyond  your  reason. 

Car.  1  am  calm,  sir; 
Yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  grieve,  I  find 
My  actions  misinterpreted.    Alas !  sir. 
Was  Lydia's  desire  to  serve  the  prince 
Called  an  ofience  ?    Or  did  she  practice  to 
Seduce  his  youth,  because,  with  her  best  zeal 
And  fervour,  she  endeavoured  to  attend  him  ? 

^Tis  a  hard  construction ^Though  she  be  my 

daughter, 
I  may  thus  far  speak  her.    From  her  infancy 
She  was  ever  civil,  her  behaviour  nearer 
Simplicity  dian  craflt ;  and  malice  dares  not 
Affirm,  in  one  loose  gesture,  or  light  language, 
She  gave  a  sign  she  was  in  thought  unchaste. 
FU  tetoh  her  to  you,  sir ;  and  but  look  on  her 
With  equal  eyes,  you  must,  m  justice,  grant 
That  your  suspicion  wrongs  her* 

Coz,  It  may  be; 
But  I  must  have  stronger  assurance  of  it 
Than  passionate  words.    And,  not  to  trifle  time. 
As  we  came  uneipected  to  your  house. 
We  will  prevent  air  means  that  may  prepare  her 
How  to  answer  thal^  with  which  we  come  to 

charge  her. 
And  howsoever  it  may  be  received 
As  a  foul  breach  of  hospitable  rites, 
On  thy  allegiance  and  boasted  faith. 
Nay,  forfeit  of  thy  head,  we  do  confine  thee 
Close  prisoner  to  thy  chamber,  till  all  doubts 
Are  cleared  that  do  concern  us. 

Car,  I  obey,  sir. 
And  wish  your  grace  had  followed  my  hears« 
To  my  sepulchre,  my  loyalty  unsuspected, 
Rather  than  now. — l)ut  I  am  silent,  sir, 
And  let  that  speak  my  duty. 

Coz.  If  this  man 
Be  false,  disguised  treachery  ne'er  put  on 
A  shape  so  near  to  truth.    Within  there ! 

O 
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Enter  Giovanni  and  Sanazarro,  ushering  in 
Petronella.  Calandrino  and  others,  set* 
ting  forth  a  banquet, 

San.  Sir. 

Coz,  Bring  Lydia  forth. 

Giov,  She  comes,  sir,  of  herself. 
To  Dresent  her  service  to  you. 

Coz.  Ha !  This  personage 
Cannot  invite  affection. 

iSait.  See  you  keep  state. 

Pet.  I  warrant  you. 

Coz.  The  manners  of  her  mind 
Must  be  transcendent,  if  they  can  defend 
Her  rougher  out-side.   May  we,  witli  your  liking. 
Salute  you,  lady  ? 

Pet.  Let  me  wipe  mv  mouth,  sir, 
With  my  cambric-handkerchief,  and  then  have 
at  you. 

Coz.  Can  this  be  possible  ? 

San.  Yes,  sir,  you  will  find  her 
Such  as  I  ^ave  her  to  you. 

Pet.  Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sugar-plumbs  ?  Here's  a 

castle 
Of  march  pane,  too,  and  this  quince-marmalade 
Was  of  my  own  making ;  all  summed  up  together 
Did  cost  the  setting  on ;  and  here  is  wme,  too, 

[Drinks  all  off. 
As  good  as  ever  was  tapped :  Til  be  your  tapster; 
For  I  know  tlie  fashion — ^Now  you  must  do  me 

rieht,  sir; 
You  shall,  nor  will,  nor  choose. 

Giov.  She's  very  simple. 

Coz.  Simple  2  'tis  worse.    Do  you  drink  thus 
often,  lady  ? 

Pet.  Still  when  I  am  thirsty,  and  eat  when  I 
am  hungry. 
Such  junckets  come  not  every  day.    Once  more 

to  you, 
With  a  heart  and  a  half,  i'faith. 

Coz.  Pray  you,  pause  a  little ; 
If  I  hold  your  caras  I  shall  pull  down  the  side ; 
i  am  not  good  at  the  game. 

Pet.  Then  I'll  drink  for  you. 

Coz.  Nay,  pray  you  stay.    Ill  fmd  you  out  a 
pledge 
That  shall  supply  my  place ;  what  think  you  of 
This  complete  signior  r    You  are  a  Juno,  and  in 

such  state 
Must  feast  this  Jupiter.  What  think  you  of  him? 

Pet.  I  desire  no  better. 

Coz.  And  you  will  undertake  this  service  for 
me? 
You  are  good  at  the  sport. 

Caland.  Who,  I  ?    A  pidlcr,  sir^ 

Coz.  Nay,  you  shall  sit  enthroned,  and  eat  and 
drink 
As  you  were  a  duke. 

Caland.  If  ^our  grace  will  have  me, 
ril  eat  and  drmk  like  an  emperor« 

Coz,  Take  your  place,  then; 


We  are  amaxed. 

Giov.  This  is  gross :  Nor  can  the  imposture 
But  be  discovered. 

Sail.  The  duke's  too  sharp-sighted 
To  be  deluded  thus. 

Caland.  Nay,  pray  you  eat  fair ; 
Or  divide,  and  I  will  cnoosc.    Cannot  you  use 
Your  fork  as  I  do?  Gape,  and  I  will  feed  you. 

[Fetid*  her. 
Gape  wider  yet;  this  is.  court-like. 

Pet.  To  choke  daws  with  : 
I  like  it  not< 

Caland.  Rut  you  like  this.  [^^^^  drink. 

Pet.  Let  it  come,  boy. 

Coz.  What  a  sight  is  this !  We  could  be  angry 
with  you. 
How  much  you  did  belye  her,  when  you  told  us 
She  was  only  siinple  !  i  his  is  barbarous  rudene& v 
Beyond  behef. 

Giov.  I  would  not  speak  her,  sir, 
Worse  than  she  was. 

San.  And  I,  my  lord,  chose  rather 
To  deliver  her  better  parted  than  she  ia^ 
Than  to  take  from  her. 

Enter  Cauponi. 

Caup,  Ere  m  lose  my  dance, 
I'll  speak  to  the  purpose.  I  am,  sir,  no  prologue  ; 
But,  in  plain  terms^  musyt  tell  you,  we  are  pro- 
vided 
Of  a  lustv  hornpipe. 

Coz.  'rrithee  let  us  have  it. 
For  we  grow  dull. 

Cau^,  But,  to  make  up  the  medley. 
For  it  IS  of  several  colours,  we  must  borrow 
Your  grace^s  ghost  here. 

Caland.  Pray  you,  sir,  depose  me; 
It  will  not  do  else.     I  am,  sir,  the  engine 

[KiseSy  and  resigns  his  chair. 
By  which  it  moves. 

Pet.  I  will  dance  with  my  duke,  too ; 
I  will  not  out. 

Coz.  Begin,  then.    There's  morg  in  this 

[Dance. 

Than  yet  I  have  discovered.    Some  CEdipus 
Resolve  this  riddle ! 

Pet.  Did  I  not  foot  it  roundly?    [Falls  dtncpi. 

Coz.  As  I  live,  stark-drunk.     Away  with  hc-r. 
We'll  reward  vou, 
When  you  have  cooled  yourselves  in  the  cellar. 

Caup.  Heaven  preserve  you.  [Exeunt  Dancers^ 

Coz.  We  pity  Charomontc*s  wretched  fortune 
In  a  daughter,  nay,  a  monster.    Good  old  man  ! 
The  place  grows- tedious:  Our  removal  shall  be 
With  speed.    Well  only,  in  a  word  or  two. 
Take  leave  and  comfort  him, 

&/fi.  Twill  ra^er,  sir,  - 
Increase  his  sorrow,  that  you  know  his  shame  ; 
Your  grace  may  do  it  by  letter. 

Coz.  Who  signed  you 
A  patent  to  direct  us  ?    Wait  our  coming 
In  the  garden. 
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(iML  Atf  win  out. 

SiM,  I  nore  than  fear  it 

[Exeunt  Giov.  and  San. 
C$L  These  are  struige  chimeras  to  us !   What 
lojodgeof  it 
h  past  our  apfireheiisioii !  One  command 
CksramoDte  to  attend  us.    Can  it  be, 

[Exii  Servant 
lyt  Cootuino  coold  be  so  besotted 
As  to  admire  this  prodigy  ?    Or  her  father 
To  dote  apon  it?    Or  dues  Ae  personate, 
For  sane  ends  unknown  to  us,  this  rude  behavi- 
our, 
Wludi,  b  die  scene  presented,  would  appear 
BidicttkNis  and  imposaibk  ?  O,  you  are  welcome. 

Enter  CA&OLa 

We  mom  acknowledge  the  much  wrong  we  did  you 
In  our  ooiast  suspidcHi.    We  have  seen 
IW  wQoder,  sir,  joar  daughter. 

Csr.  And  have  foand  her 
Svb  as  I  did  report  her.    What  she  wanted 
In  roQitship,  was,  I  hope,  supplied  in  civil 
Aid  modest  entertainment. 

Cm.  Praj  jou,  tell  us, 
And  tnily  we  command  you,  did  you  never 
O^ne  she  was  given  to  drink  ? 

Ctr.  To  drink,  sir  ? 

Coz,  Yes.    Nay,  more,  to  be  drunk. 

Cv,  I  had  nither  see  her  buried. 

Col  Dare  you  trust  your  own  eyes,  if  you  find 
her  now 
^Aora  than  distempered  ? 

Car.  I  will  pull  them  out,  sir. 
If  fnr  grace  can  make  this  good.    And  if  you 

please 
To  eniit  BM  libefty,  as  she  is,  HI  fetdi  her, 
^naQomenL 

Co:.  Look  you  do,  and  f<ul  not, 
Od  the  oenl  of  your  head. 

C4r.  I)mnk? — She  disdains  it.  [Exit  Carolo. 

Oil  Soch  contrarieties  were  never  read  of. 
^'vnaoote  is  no  fool,  nor  can  I  think 
His  OQofidence  built  on  sand.    We  are  abused* 

Enter  Carolo  and  Ltdia. 

hfi.  I  am  indisposed,  sir, 
Aod  that  life,  you  tendered  once,  much  endan- 

1b  iORinE  oie  from  my  chamber. 

Cir.  Here  she  is,  nr, 
^uidealy  sick,  I  grant ;  but,  sure,  not  drunk. 
^p^  to  my  lord  the  duke. 

yd.  All  is  discovered.  [Kneeii, 

C^L  h  this  your  only  daughter  ? 

Cif.  And  my  heir^  sir, 
Nor  keep  I  any  woman  in  the  house 
l^olea  lor  smdid  offices)  but  one, 
Uo  naintBin  trimmed  up  in  her  cast  habits, 
Tu  wakt  her  sport.  And  she,  indeed,  loves  wine, 
^  vill  take  too  moch  of  it ;  and,  perhaps^  for 
minh, 


She  was  presented  to  you: 

Coz.  It  shall  yield 
No  sport  to  the  contrivers.    Tis  too  plain  now. 
Her  presence  does  confirm  what  Contarino 
Delivered  of  her ;  nor  can  sickness  dim 
The  splendour  of  her  beauties:  being  herself^ 

then. 
She  must  exceed  his  praise. 

lAfd.  Will  your  grace  hear  me  ? 
I  am  faint,  and  can  say  little. 

Coz.  Here  are  accents, 
Whose  every  syllable  is  musical ! 
Pray  you  let  me  raise  you,  and  arwhile  rest  here. 
False  Sanaaarro,  treacherous  Giovanni ! 
But  stand  we  tsilking  ?        , 

Car.  Here's  a  storm  soon  raised. 
Coz.  As  thou  art  our  subject,  Charomonte, 
swear 
To  act  what  we  command. 

Car.  That  is  an  oath 
I  long  since  took. 

Coz.  Then,  by  that  oath  we  chaige  thee, 
Withoijt  excuse,  denial,  or  delay, 
To  appreh6Jid,.and  suddenly,  Sanazarro, 
And  our  ungrateful  nephew.    We  have  said  it. 
Do  it  without  reply,  or  we  pronounce  thee. 
Like  them,  a  traitor  to  us.    See  them  guarded 
In  several  lodgings,  and  forbid  access 
To  all,  but  when  we  warrant.    Is  our  will 
Heard  sooner  tl>an  obeyed  ? 

Car.  These  are  strange  turns  ! 
But  I  must  not  dispute  them,        [Exit  Carolo. 

Coz.  Be  severe  m  it 
O  my  abused  lenity  !  From  what  height 
Is  my  power  fallen  ! 

Lyd.  O  me  most  miserable  ! 
That,  being  innocent,  make  others  guilty : 
Most  gracious  prince  !— 

Coz.  Pray  you  rise,  and  then  speak  to  me. 
Lyd.  My  knees  shall  first  be  rooted  in  this 
earth, 
And,  myrrha  like,  I'll  grow  up  to  a  tree, 
Dropping  perpetual  tears  of  sorrow,  which. 
Hardened   by  the  rough  wind,  and   turned  to 

amber,      ^ 
Unfortunate  virgins  like  myself  shall  wear. 
Before  I'll  make  petition  to  your  greatness 
But  with  such  reverence,  my  hands  held  up  thuSy 
As  I  would  do  to  Heaven.     You  princes  are 
As  gods  on  earth  to  us,  and  to  be  sued  to 
With  such  humility,  as  his  deputies 
May  challenge  from  their  vassals, 

Coz.  Here's  that  form 
Of  lan^age  I  expected ;  pray  you,  speak : 
What  IS  yoar  suit  i 

Lyd.  That  you  would  look  upon  me 
As  an  humble  thing,  that  millions  of  degrees 
Is  placed  beneath  you.    For  what  am  I,  dread 

sif  ? 
Or  what  can  fall  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
That  may  be  worth  your  care,  much  less  your 
trouble  ? 
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As  the  lowly  shrub  is  to  the  lofty  oedary 
Or  a  mole-hill  to  Olympus,  if  compared, 
I  am  to  you,  sir.    Or,  suppose  the  pnnce, 
(Which  caanot  find  belief  in  me)  forgetting 
Tbe  greatness  of  his  birth  and    hopes^   ha& 

thrown 
An  eye  of  favour  on  me,  in  me  punish 
(That  am  the  cause^  the  rashness  of  his  youth. 
Shall  the  queen  of  tne  inhabitants  of  the  air, 
The  eagle,  that  hears  thunder  on  her  wings. 
In  her  an^ry  mood,  destroy  her  hopeful  young, 
For  suflfenng  a  wren  to  perch  too  near  them  f 
Such  is  our  disproportion. 

Cos,  With  what  fervour 
She  pleads  against  herself ! 

Lyd.  For  me,  poor  maid, 
I  know  the  prince  to  be  so  far  abo?e  me. 
That  my  wishes  cannot  reach  him.    Yet  I  am 
So  much  his  creature,  to  fix  him  in 
Your  wonted  grace  and  favour,  111  abjure    * 
His  sight  for  ever,  and  betake  myself 
To  a  rel^oos  life  (where  in  my  prayers 
)  may  remember  him)  and  ne'er  see  man  more, 


But  my  ghostly  father,    WiU  you  trust  me,  sir  ? 
In  truth  rll  keep  my  word;  or,  if  this  fmil, 
A  little  more  of  fear  what  may  befall  him, 
WiU  stop  my  breath  for  ever ! 

Coz,  Ilad  you  thus  argued  [Raisa  her. 

As  you  were  yourself,  and  bron^t  as  advocates 
Your  health  and  beauty,  to  make  way  for  you. 
No  crime  of  his  could  put  on  such  a  shape 
But  I  should  look  with  the  eyes  of  mercy  o&  it, 
Whatwould  I  give  to  see  this  diamond 
In  her  perfect  lustre,  as  she  was  before 
The  clouds  of  sickness  dimmed  it!  Yet^  take 

comfort. 
And,  as  you  would  obtain  remission  ibr 
His  treachery  to  me,  cheer  your  drooping  qHrit% 
And  call  the  blood  a^n  into  jour  dMBeks, 
And  then  plead  for  hmi ;  and  m  such  a  habit 
As  in  your  highc»t  hopes  you  would  put  osiy 
If  we  were  to  receive  you  for  our  bnde. 

jAfdia,  m  do  my  b^  sir. 

Qo%.  And  that  best  will  be 
A  crown  of  all  felidty  to  me,  \JE^€uni^ 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Sanazabko  ahoH, 

San,  Tzs  proved  in  me,  the  curse  of  human 
frailty 
(Adding  to  our  afflictions)  makes  us  know 
What's  good ;  and  yet  our  violetit  passions  force 

us 
To  follow  what  is  ill.    Reason  assured  me 
It  was  not  safe  to  shave  a  lion's  skin ; 
And  that  to  trifle  with  a  sovereign,  was 
To  play  with  lightning :  Yet  imperious  beauty, 
Treading  upon  the  neck  of  understanding, 
Compelled  me  to  put  off  my  natural  shape 
Of  loyal  duty,  to  disguise  myself 
In  the  adulterate  and  cobweb  mas(|ue 
Of  disobedient  treachery.    Where  is  now 
My  borrowed  greatness  ?  or  the  promised  lives 
Of  following  courtiers  echoing  my  will  f 
In  a  moment  vanished.  Power,  tfciat  stands  not  on 
Its  proper  base,  which  is  peculiar  only 
To  absolute  princes»  falls  or  rises  with 
Their  frown  or  favour.    The  groet  duke^  my 

master, 
(Who  almost  changed  me  to  his  other  self) 
No  sooner  takes  his  beams  of  comfort  from  me, 
But  I,  as  one  unknown,  or  unregarded, 
Unpitied  suffer !  Who  makes  intercession 
To  his  mercy  for  me  now?  Who  does  remember 
The  service  I  have  done  him }  Not  a  man ! 
And  such  as  spake  no  language,  but  my  lord. 
The  favourite  of  Tuscan/s  grand  duke, 

[Zookt  backwardt, 
Peride  my  madness.  Ha !  what  noise  of  horses  ? 


A  goodly  troop !  This  back-part  of  my  priaoa 
Allows  me  liberty  to  see  and  know  theni, 
Contarino !  Yes,  'tis  he ;  and  Lodovioo : 
And  the  duchess  Fiorinda,  Urbin's  hetr^ 
A  princess  I  have  slighted ;  yet  I  wear 
Her  favours.    And,  to  teach  me  what  I  am. 
She  whom  I  scorned  can  only  mediate  for  mc. 
I^s  way  she  makes,  yet  speak  to  her  I  dare  not ; 
And  how  to  make  a  suit  to  her,  is  a  task 
Of  as  mud»  difficulty — ^Yes,  thou  blessed  pled§:e 
[Takes  off'  the  ring^  and  wrUei  ou  a  pan^ 
ofgloMi.'] 
Of  her  a&ction,  aid  me.    This  supplies 
The  want  of  pen  and  ink,  and  this  of  paper. 
It  must  be  so ;  and  I  in  my  petition 
Concise  and  pi(hy« 

Enter  Contaumo,  leading  in  Fioeinda,  Ax.- 

PHONSO,  LOOOVICO,  HiEftONIMO,  CaLA.MINTA« 

JPio.  Tis  a  goodly  pile,  this. 

Hier,  But  bettered  by  the  owner, 

Alph,  But  most  rich 
In  the  great  states  it  covers. 

Fio,  The  duke's  pleasuro 
Comjnands  us  hither. 

Con,  Which  was  laid  on  os 
To  attend  you  to  it 

Lod,  Signior  Charomonte, 
To  see  your  exoellenoe  his  guest,  will  think 
Himself  most  happy. 

Fio.  Tie  my  sboe,    WhatTs  that  f 

[7%«  pana  tktomndown, 
A  pane  thrown  from  the  window,  no  wind  stirtiiu;? 

Cola.  And  at  your  feet  too  fallen;  there^ 
9ometl)ing  writ  on  it. 
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Cm.  Sane  coaitier,   beUke,  would  have  it 


HewQfK  aifiasKMifL 

€^4.  Ha!  kbifiractod 
Ta  die  pnooeas  Fiorindk 

i;«L  We  wiU  i««l  k. 

The  imier^tion, 

*  He,  wfaom  700  pleased  to  faTonr,  is  cast  down 
*■  F^st  liope  of  nsn^  by  the  mat  dake^s  frowDy 
'  14  bf  fomr  gnMaoBS  meanS)  he  cannot  have 

*  A  paraoii.  And,  that  got,  he  lives  your  slave/ 

The  tubier^titm. 


Of 


the  most 


*  Savaearbo.' 


Of  aw  like  noflt  bdoved,  and  I  will  save  thee. 
Or  prnATTilh  thee.  Siit,  thv  fault  mast  be 
Of  Moae  BtK&poQS  shape,  if  that  my 
iUd  hoawle  interoesBoo  to  the  duke 

EKier  CoKiHO  aa^  CAaoLa 


We 


him.    Hefe  he  comes;  delay 
leas  my  benefit. 
Whatwepaipoae 

noduuiQs^  and  therefore  move  me 


nmde  aa  properties,  and  what  we  shall 
of  them  cannot  be  called  tigoor, 

When  they  proved  disloyal, 
croel  to  themselves.  The  prino^  that 


To 


fifat  affitmt  ofiered  to  miyesty, 
ianiea  a  second,  rendering  that  power 
"labyncfi  dioakl  oemhie  at,  contemptible. 
Inoaliiade  is  a  monster,  Caroio, 

be  stnm^ed  in  the  birdi,  not  to  be  cherished. 
yoa  are  happily  met  with. 
Sir,  I  am 
boaaUe  soitor  to  yoa ;  and  die  rather 
confident  of  a  grant,  in  that  your  grace, 
I  nmde  choice  to  be  at  your  devotion, 
to  fkny  me  nothing. 
Gas;.  To  dus  aunute 

e  hnEse  ooofirmed  it    What's  your  boon  ? 
Fim.  It  is,  sir. 


An 


V 
W 


beieg  oacious  to  your  servant^ 
fidentty  praised  Sanazarro^ 


W 

So 


_       your  heavy  displeasure  suffers) 

oald  be  ^ood  unto  yourself.    His  services, 
,  and  so  great,  (jowr  storm  of  Airy 
by  your  better  judgment)  must  mfom 
you, 

btiie  slip  (for  sure  it  is  no  more) 
his  lovBl  dttty,  with  your  justice  cannot 
Ibai  ma  ^r  desoviogs.    Great  ^,  there- 

forcv 
backward  on  his  former  worth,  and,  turning 

eye  from  his  ofisnoe  (what  'tis  I  know  not^ 

Amd,  1  am  ooofident,  yoo  wilt  receive  him 


Once  more  into  your  favour. 

Coz.  You  say  well. 
You  are  ignorant  in  the  nature  of  his  fault, 
Which,  when  you  understand,  (as  we'll  instmct 

you) 
Your  pity  will  appear  a  charity, 
(It  being  conferred  on  an  unthankful  man,) 
To  be  repented.    He's  a  traitor,  ipadam. 
To  yoo,  to  us,  to  gratitude ;  and  in  that 
All  crimes  are  comprehended. 

fio.  If  his  offence 
Aimed  at  me  only,  whatsoe'er  it  is, 
Tis  freely  pardoned. 

Cog,  'Rus  compassion  in  you 
Must  make  the  colour  of  his  guilt  more  ugty. 
The  honours  we  have  houriy  neaped  upon  him, 
The  titles,  the  rewards,  to  the  envy  of 
The  old  nobility,  as  the  common  people. 
We  now  forbear  to  touch  at,  and  will  only 
Insist  on  his  groM  wrongs  to  you.    Yoo  were 

pleased, 
Foreetting  both  yourself  and  proper  greatness, 
To  lavoor  him,  nav,  to  court  liha  to  embrace 
A  happiness,  vrhich,  on  his  knees,  with  joy 
He  should  have  sued  for.    Who  repined  not  at 
The  gracp  you  did  him !  Yet,  in  recompense 
Of  vour  lai^  bounties,  the  disloval  wretch 
Makes  you  a  stale ;  and,  tkit  ne  mi^t  be  by 

you 
Scorned  and  derided,  oves  faiinself  op  whoUy 
To  the  service  of  ano&r.    If  you  can 
Bear  this  with  patience,  we  nmst  say,  you  have 

not 
Tlie  bitterness  of  spleen,  or  irainl  passions^ 
Familiar  to  women.    IHuise  upon  it. 
And  when  you  seriously  have  weighed  his  car- 
riage, 
Move  US  again,  if  your  reason  will  allow  it. 
His  treachery  known.  And  then,  if  yoo  continue 
An  advocate  for  him,  we,  perhaps,  because 
We  would  deny  yon  nothing  may  awake 
Our  sleeping  mercy.    Caroio ! 

Car,  My  lord.  V^^^  whisper, 

Fio,  To  endure  a  rival,  that  were  equal  to  me, 
Cannot  but  speak  my  poverty  of  spirit; 
But  an  inferior,  more :  Yet  true  love  must  not 
Know  or  degrees,  or  distances.    Lydia  may  be 
As  iar  above  me  in  her  form,  as  she 
Is  in  her  birth  beneath  me ;  and  what  I 
In  Sanazarro  liked,  be  loves  in  her. 
But  if  I  free  him  now,  the  benefit 
Being  done  so  timely,  and  confirming  too 
My  stren^  and  power,  my  soul's  best  faculties 

being 
Bent  wholly  to  preserve  him,  must  supply  me 
With  all  I  am  defective  in,  and  bind  mm 
My  creature  ever.    It  must  needs  be  so, 
Nor  will  I  give  it  o'er  thus. 

Coz.  Does  our  nephew 
Bear  his  restraint  so  constantly  as  yon 
Deliver  it  to  us  ? 

Car.  In  my  judgment,  sir^ 
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He  suffers  more  for  hi«  oflence  to  you, 
Than  in  bis  fear  of  what  can  follow  it. 
For  he  is  so  collected  and  prepared 
To  welcome  that  you  shall  determine  of  him, 
As  if  his  doubts  and  fears  were  equal  to  him. 
And  sure  he's  not  acquainted  with  much  guilt, 
That  more  laments  the  telling  one  untruth, 
Under  your  pardon  still,  (for  'twas  a  fault,  sir,) 
Than  others,  that  pretend  to  conscience,  do 
Tlieir  crying  secret  sins. 

Cox,  No  more ;  this  gloss 
Defends  not  the  corruption  of  the  text; 
Urge  it  no  more. 

[Carolo  and  the  othern  whisper, 

Fio.  I  once  more  must  make  bold,  sir, 
Tp  trench  upon  yoiur  patience.    I  have 
Considered  my  wrongs  duly :  Yet  that  cannot 
Divert  my  intercession  for  a  man. 
Your  grace,  like  me,  once  favoured.    I  am  still 
A  suppliant  to  you,  that  you  would  vouchsafe 
Tlie  hearing  his  defence,  and  that  I  may» 
AVith  your  allowance,  see,  and  comfort  him. 
Then,  having  heard  all  that  he  can  alledge 
In  his  excuse  for  being  false  to  you^ 
Censure  him  as  you  please. 

Coz.  You  will  o'ercome ; 
There's  no  contending  with  you.   Pray  you,  enjoy 
What  you  desire,  and  tell  hmi,  he  shall  have 
A  speedy  trial,  in  which  we'll  forbear 
To  ^it  as  judge,  because  our  purpose  is 
To  rise  up  his  accuser. 

Fhp  All  increase 
Of  happiness  wait  on  Cozimo. 

[Eseunt  Fiorinda  and  Calamikta. 

Alph.  Was  it  no  more  ? 

Car.  My  honour's  pawned  for  it 

Con,  I'll  second  you. 

Lod,  Since  it  is  for  the  service  and  the  safety 
Of  the  hopeful  prince,  fall  what  can  fail,  I'll  run 
The  desperate  hazard. 

Hie,  He's  no  friend  to  virtue 
That  does  decline  it.  [They  all  kneel, 

Coz,  Ha !  what  sue  you  for  ? 
Shall  we  be  ever  troubled  ?  Do  not  tempt 
That  anger  may  consume  you. 

Car,  Let  it,  sir : 
The  loss  is  less,  though  innocent  we  perish, 
Than  that  your  sisters  son  should  fall,  unheard. 
Under  your  fury.    Shall  we  fear  to  entreat 
That  grace  for  him,  that  are  your  faithful  ser- 
vants. 
Which  you  vouchsafe  the  count,  like  us  a  sub- 
ject? 

Coz.  Did  not  we  vow,  till  sickness  had  forsook 
Thy  daughter  Lvdia,  and  she  appeared. 
In  her  perfect  health  and  beauty,  to  plead  for 

him. 
We  were  deaf  to  all  persuasion  ? 

Car.  And  that  hope,  sir. 
Hath  wrought  a  miracle.    She  is  recovered. 
And,  if  you  please  to  warrant  her,  will  bring 
The  penitent  prince  before  you. 


Cox,  To  enjoy 
Such  happiness,   what  would  we  not  dispense 
with  ? 

Alph.  Lod.  Hie,  We  all  kneel  for  the  prince 

Con.  Nor  can  it  stand 
With  your  mercy,  that  are  gracions  to  strangers 
To  be  cruel  to  your  own. 

Coz.  But  art  thou  certain 
I  shall  behold  her  at  the  best  ? 

Car,  If  ever 
She  was  handsome,  as  it  fits  not  me  to  aaj  so^ 
She  is  now  much  bettered. 

Coz.  Rise ;  thou  art  but  dead 
If  this  prove  otherwise.    Lydia,  appear. 
And  feast  an  appetite,  almost  pined  to  death 
With  lonipng  expectation  to  behold 
Thy  excellencies :  Thou,'  as  beauty's  queen, 
Shalt  censure  the  detractors.    Let  my  nephew 
Be  led  in  triumph  under  her  command ; 
We^ll  have  it  so ;  and  Sanazarro  tremble 
To  think  whom  he  hath  slandered.    We'll  retin 
Ourselves  a  little,  and  prepare  to  meet 
A  blcsnng,  which,  imagination  tells  us. 
We  are  not  worthy  of,  and  then  come  forth; 
Bu^  with  such  reverence,  as  if  I  were 
Myself  the  priest,  the  sacrifice,  my  heart. 
To  offer  at  the  altar  of  that  goodness, 
That  must  or  kill  or  save  me.        [Ezit  Cokimo^ 

Car,  Are  not  these 
Strange  gambols  in  the  duke  ? 

Alph.  Great  princes  have, 
Dke  meaner  men,  their  weakness. 

Lod.  And  may  use  it 
Without  controul  or  check. 

Con,  'TIS  fit  they  should ; 
Their  privilege  were  less  else  than  their  snbjects, 

Hie,  Let  Siem  have  their  humours ;  there's  no 
crossing  them.  [Exeunk 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Fiorinda,  Sanazarro,  and  Calauinta. 

S(fu.  And  can  it  be  your  bounties  should  fall 
down 
In  show*ers  on  my  ingratitude  ?  Or  the  wrongs 
Your  greatness  should  revenge,  teach  yon  to  pity  ? 
What  retribution  can  I  make  ?  what  service 
Pay  tp  your  goodness,  that  in  some  proportion, 
May  to  the  world  express  I  would  be  thankful  ? 
Since  my  engagements  are  so  great,  that  all 
My  be^t  endeavours  to  appear  your  creature. 
Can  but  proclaim  my  wants,  and  what.  I  owe 
To  your  magnificence. 

Fio.  All  debts  are  discharged 
In  this  acknowledgment :  Yet,  since  you  please, 
I  shall  impose  some  terins  of  satisfaction 
For  that,  which  you  profess  yourself  obliged  for : 
They  shall  be  gentle  ones,  and  such  as  will  not, 
I  hope,  afflict  you. 

San.  Make  me  understand. 
Great  princess,  what  they  are,  and  my  obedience 
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Sha^  with  aJJ  cheerful  wiilingn^ssy  subscribe 

To  irhat  joa  shall  oommand. 

lia,  I  will  bmd  you  to 
Hake  good  jour  promise.    First,  I  then  enjoiu 

you 
To  love  a  ladj,  that  a  noble  way 
Tnily  aflects  yon ;  and  that  you  would  take 
To  yaar  protection  and  care,  the  dukedom 
Of  Urbin,  which  no  more  is  mine,  but  yours ; 
And  that,  when  you  bave  full  possession  of 
Mj  person,  as  my  fortunes,  you  would  use  me, 
Not  as  a  princess,  but  instruct  me  in 
Hie  duties  of  an  humble  wife ;  for  such. 
The  privil^e  of  my  birth  no  more'  remembered, 
I  will  be  to  you.    This  consented  to, 
All  injaries  forgotten,  on  your  lips 
I  thus  sign  your  quietus. 

Ssa.  f  am  wretched 
Li  baring  but  one  life  to  be  employed 
As  joQ  please  to  dispose  it :  And,  believe  it, 
If  it  be  not  already  forfeited 
To  the  fury  of  my  prince,  as  'tis  your  gift. 
With  all  the  faculues  of  my  soul  TU  study, 
Ib  what  I  may,  to  serve  you. 
Fh,  I  am  happy 

Enter  Giovanni  and  Lydia. 

In  this  assurance. — What 
Sweet  lady's  this?    * 

San,  Tis  Lydia,  madam,  she 

Fto,  I  understand  you. 
Nay,  blush  not ;  by  my  life,  she  is  a  rare  one ! 
And,  if  I  were  your  judge,  I  would  not  blame 

you. 
To  like  and  love  her. — But,  sir,  yon  are  mine 

now; 
And  I  presume  so  on  your  constancy, 
That  I  dare  not  be  jealous. 

San*  All  thoughts  of  her 
Are  in  your  goodness  buried. 

Ufd.  Pray  you,  sir. 
Be  comforted  ;  your  innocence  should  not  know 
What  'tis  to  fear,  and  if  you  but  look  on 
The  guards,  that  you  have  in  yourself,  you  can- 
not. 
The  dnke*s  your  uncle,  sir ;  and  though  a  little 
Iflccnsed  at  you,  when  he  sees  your  sorrow. 
He  most  be  reconciled.    What  rugged  Tartar, 
Or  cannibal,  though  bathed  in  human  gore. 
But,  looking  on  your  sweetness,  would  forget 
His  duel  nature,  and  let  fall  his  weapon, 
Thoogh  then  aimed  at  your  throat  ? 

Giov.  O  Lydia, 
Of  maids  the  honour,  and  your  sei*s  glory  ! 
It  is  not  fear  to  die,  but  to  lose  you, 
Hat  brings  this  fever  on  me.    I  will  now 
Discover  to  you  that,  which,  till  this  minute, 
I  durst  not  trust  the  air  with.    Ere  you  knew 
What  power  the  nia^  of  your  beauty  had, 
I  was  enchanted  by  it,  liked,  and  loved  it, 
My  fondness  still  encreasing  with  my  years ; 
And,  flattered  by  false  bopes^  I  did  attend 


Some  blessed  opportunity  to  move 

The  duke,  with  his  consent,  to  make  you  mine. 

But  now,  such  is  my  star-crossed  destiny. 

When  he  beholds  you  as  you  are,  he  cannot 

Deny  himself  the  happiness  to  enjoy  you. 

And  I  as  well  in  reason  may  entreat  him 

To  give  away  his  crown,  as  to  part  from 

A  jewel  of  more  value,  such  you  are : 

Yet,  howsoever,  when  you  are  his  dutcbesai, 

And  I  am  turned  unto  forgotten  dust. 

Pray  you,  love  my  memory.    I  should  say  more, 

But  I  am  cut  off. 

Enter  Cozimo,  Carolo,  Conta&ino,  and 

others, 

San.  The  duke !  that  countenance,  once. 
When  it  was  cloathed  in  smiles,  shewed  like  an 

angel's ; 
But,  now  'tis  folded  up  in  clouds  of  fury, 
Tis  terrible  to  look  on. 

[The  Dure  admiring  Lydia. 

lAfd.  Sir. 

Coz.  A  while 
Silence  your  musical  tongue,  and  let  me  feast 
My  eyes  witli  the  most  ravishing  object  that 
They  ever  gazed  on.    There's  no  miniature 
In  her  fair  face,  but  is  a  copious  theme 
Which  would  (discoursed   at  large  of)  make  a 

volume. 
What  clear  arched  brows !  What  sparkling  eyes! 

The  lilies 
Contending  with  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
Who  shall  most  set  them  off !  What  ruby  lips ! 
Or  unto  what  can  I  compare  her  neck. 
But  to  a  rock  of  crystal !  Every  limb 
Proportioned  to  love's  wisli,  and  in  their  neat* 

ness 
Add  lustre  to  the  richness  of  her  habit, 
Not  borrow  from  it. 

Lf/d.  You  are  pleased  to  sliew,  sir. 
The  fluency  of  your  lauguage,  in  advancing 
A  subject  much  uu worthy. 

Coz.  How  unworthy  ? 
By  all  the  vows  which  lovers  offer  at 
The  Cyprian  goddess'  altars,  eloquence 
[tself,  presuming  as  you  are  to  speak  you. 
Would  be  struck  dumb.    And  what  have  you  de- 
served, then, 
(Wretches,  you  kneel  too  late)  that  have  endea- 
voured 
To  spout  tlie  poison  of  your  black  detraction 
On  this  inimaculate  whiteness !  Was  it  malice 
To  her  perfections  ?  Or 

Fto.  Your  highness  promised 
A  gracious  hearing  to  the  count 

Li/d.  And  prince  too; 
Do  not  make  void  such  a  grant 

Coz.  We  will  not ; 
Yet,  since  their  accusation  must  be  urged, 
And  strongly,  ere  their  weak  defence  have  head- 
ing, [Seats  the  ludia. 
We  seat  you  here,  hs  judges^  to  determine 
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or  your  gross  wrongs  and  ours.    And  now,  re- 
membering 
Whose  deputies  we  are,  be  neither  swayed. 
Or  with  particular  spleen  or  foolish  pity; 
For  neither  can  become  you. 

Car,  There's  some  hope  yet, 
Since  they  have  such  gentle  judges. 
Co2,  Rise,  and  stand  forth,  then. 
And  liear  with  horror  to  your  guil^  souls 
What  we  will  prove  against  you.    Could  this 

princess 
(Thou  enemy  to  thyself !)  stoop  her  high  flight 
Of  towering  greatness,  to  invite  thy  lowness 
To  look  upon  it,  and  with  nimble  wings 
Of  gratitude,  couldst  thou  forbear  to  meet  it  ? 
Were  her  favours  boundless  in  a  noble  way, 
And  warranted  by  our  allowance,  yet, 
In  thy  acceptation,  there  appeared  no  sign 
Of  a  modest  thankfulness  f 

Fio,  Pray  you,  forbear 
To  press  thiat  farther;  'tis  a  fault  we  have 
Already  heard,  and  pardoned. 

Cox.  We  will  then 
Pass  over  it,  and  briefly  touch  at  that. 
Which  does  conoeni  ourself ;  in  whidi,  both  be- 
ing 
Equal  offenders,  what  we  shall  spedc,  points 
Indifferently  at  either.    How  we  raised  thee^ 
Forgetful  ^onazarro,  of  our  grace. 
To  a  full  possession  of  power  and  honours. 
It  beine  too  well  known,  well  not  remember. 
And  what  thou  wert  (rash  youth)  in  expectation, 
(And  from  which,  headlong,  thou  hast  thrown 

thyself) 
Not  Florence,  but  all  Tuscany,  can  witness 
With  admiration.    To  assure  thy  hopes, 
We  did  keep  constant  to  a  widowed  bed. 
And  did  deny  ourself  those  lawful  pleasures. 
Our  absolute  power  and  height  of  blood  allowed 

us; 
Made  bolii  the  keys  that  opened  our  heart's  se- 
crets, 
And  what  you  spake,  believed  as  oracles. 
But  you,  in  recompense  of  this,  to  him 
That  gave  you  all,  to  whom  you  owed  your  be- 
ing, 
With  treacherous  lies  endeavoured  to  conceal 
This  jewel  from  our  knowledge,  which  ourself 
Could  only  lay  just  claim  to. 
Giav.  Tis  most  true. 
San.  We  both  confess  a  guilty  cause. 
Cox.  Look  on  her ; 
Is  this  a  beauty  fit  to  be  embraced 
By  any  subjects  arms  ?  Can  any  tire 
Become  that  forehead,  but  a  diadem } 
'  Or,  should  we  grant  your  being  false  to  us 
Could  be  excused,  your  treachery  to  her. 
In  seeking  to  deprive  her  of  that  greatness, 
(Her  matchless  form  considered),  she  was  bom  to, 
Must  ne'er  find  pardon !   We  have  spoken,  la- 
dies, 
Like  a  rough  orator,  that  brings  more  truth 


I  Than  iheCorick,  to  make  good  his  accusation. 
And  now  expect  vour  sentence. 

[Tne  ladi€$  de$eemdfrcm  the  9tmte» 

lAfdia,  In  your  birth,  sir. 
You  were  marked  out  the  judge  of  life  and  deatli. 
And  we,  that  are  your  sabjects,  to  attend 
With  trembling  fear  your  doom. 

Fio.  We  do  resign 
This  chair,  as  only  profjer  to  yourself. 

Giffo.  And,  since  in  justice  we  are  lost,  wc  fl  j 
Unto  your  saving  mercy.  [AU  kneeling^ 

San.  Which  sets  off 
A  prince  much  more  than  rigour. 

Car.  And  becomes  him. 
When  'tis  expressed  to  such  as  fell  b^  weakness^ 
That  being  a  twin-bom  brother  Co  afiectiooy 
Better  than  wreaths  of  oononest. 

HUr.  Lod.  Con.  Alpk.  We  all  speak 
Their  language  mighty  sir. 

Cos;r.  You  know  our  temper. 
And,  therefore,  with  more  boldness  venture  oa 

it: 
And,  would  not  our  consent  to  your  demands 
Deprive  us  of  a  happiness,  hereafter 
Ever  to  be  despaired  of,  we,  periu^s. 
Might  hearken  nearer  to  you,  and  could  wish. 
With  some  qualification  or  excuse. 
You  might  make  less  the  mountains  of  jcmr 

crimes. 
And  so  invite  our  demency  to  feast  with  you. 
But  you,  that  know  with  what  impatience 
Of  grief,  we  parted  from  the  fair  Clarinda, 
Our  dutchess,  (let  her  memory  still  be  sacred  ?) 
And  with  what  imprecations  on  ourself 
We  vowed,  not  hopins  e'er  to  see  her  equal. 
Ne'er  to  make  trial  of  a  second  choice, 
If  nature  framed  not  one  that  did  excel  her, 
(As  this  maid's  beauty  prompts  us  that  she  does) 
And  yet,  with  oaths  then  mixed  with  tears,  upon 
Her  monument  we  swore  our  eye  should  never 
Again  be  tempted;  'tis  tme,  and  those  vows 
Are  registered  above ;  something  here  tells  me. 
Carolo,  thou  heardst  us  swear. 

Car.  And  swear  so  deeply, 
That  if  all  women's  beauties  were  in  this 
(As  she's  not  to  be  named  with  the  dead  dutch* 

ess), 
Ninr,  all  their  virtues  bound  up  in  one  story, 
(Of  which  mine  is  scarce  an  epitome) 
If  you  should  take  her  as  a  wife,  the  weight 
Of  your  perjuries  would  sink  you^    If  I  durst, 
I  had  told  you  this  before. 

Coz.  'Tis  strong  truth,  Carolo : 
And  yet,  what  was  necessity  in  us 
Cannot  free  them  from  treason. 

Car.  There's  your  error. 
The  prince,  in  care  to  have  voo  keep  yonr  rem 
Made  unto  heaven,  vouchsared  to  love  my  daugb* 
ter. 

Ivdia.  He  told  me  so,  indeed,  sir. 

Pw.  And  the  count 
I  Averred  as  much  to  me. 
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C0t.  ybu  all  conspire 

To  iarce  our  mercy  irom  us. 
Car.  Wbichy  given  up 

To  aAcMiiDcSk  preserves  you  unforeswon ; 
An  bonour,  which  will  live  upon  your  tomb, 
Hlien  jfoor  grenCness  is  forgotten. 

Cos.  Though  we  know 
All  this  is  practice,  and  that  both  are  false, 
Such  ic^eieiice  we  will  pay  to  dead  Clarinda, 
And  to  oar  serious  oaths,  that  we  are  pleased, 
Widi  oor  own  hand,  to  blind  our  eyes,  and  not 
Know  what  we  understand.    Ilcrc,  Giovanni, 
We  pardon  thee,  and  take  from  us  in  this, 
Hore  than  our  duktdom :  love  her.     As  I  part 
MTixk  her,  all  thoughts  of  women  fly  fast  from 


we  forgive  you  :  in  your  service 
To  i}m  princess  merit  it.    Yet,  let  not  others 
lliat  are  in  trust  and  grace,  as  you  have  been, 
Bf  die  example  of  our  tenderness, 
^ npon  their  sovereign's  lenity.  [A  ihout. 


Emttr  Calakdrisoos^  Pet&onella. 

AH  Long  live  great  Cozimo ! 
Cmimd.  Sore  the  duke  is 
In  the  giving  vein,  they  are  so  loud.    Come  on,  I 


We  have  heard  all,  and  we  will  have  our  boon, 
too. 
Cox.  What  is't ! 

CalantL  That  your  grace,  in  remembrance  of 
My  share  .in  a  dance,  and  that  I  played  your 

part 
When  you  should  have  drunk  hard,  would  get 
.  this  signior's  grant 

I  To  give  this  damsel  to  me  in  the  church ; 
For  we  are  contracted.    In  it  you  shall  do 
Your  dukedom  pleasure. 

Co2.  How? 

CaiauiL  Why,  the  whole  race 
Of  such  as  can  act  naturally  fools'  parts, 
Are  quite  worn  out,  and  they  that  do  survive. 
Do  only  zanie  us ;  and  we  will  bring  you. 
If  we  die  not  without  issue,  of  both  sexes 
Such  chopping  mirth-makers,  as  shall  preserve 
Peppetual  cause  of  sport,  both  to  your  grace 
Ana  your  postfsrity,  that  sad  melancholy 
Shall  never  approach  you. 

Coz.  We  arc  pleased  in  it. 
And  will  pay  her  portion.    May  the  passage 

prove 
Of  what  s  prcscntod,  worthy  of  your  love 
And  favour,  as  was  aimed ;  and  we  have  all 
That  can^  in  compass  of  our  wishes,  fall. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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RULE  A  WIFF^  AND  HAVE  A  WIFE, 


BT 


BEAUMONT  ^  FLETCHER. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

Dure  of  Medina. 

Don  Juan  de  Castro,  a  Spanith  colonel, 

Michael  Perez,  the  copper  captain, 

Leon,  brother  to  AUea,  andy  6y  her  contrivance^ 

married  to  Margaritta. 
Cacafogo,  a  rich  usurer. 


WOMEN. 

Margaritta,  a  wanton  lady^  married  to 

by  whom  she  is  reckumed, 
ALTEAy  her  seraant, 
Clara,  a  Spanish  lady, 
EsTiFANiA,  a  wom^n  of  intrigue. 
An  old  woman. 
Maid, 
Visiting  ladies. 


Scenc-^pain, 


ACT    I, 


SCENE  I.— ii  chamber. 


Enter  Don  Juan  de  Castro  and  Micpael 

Perez. 

Mich,  Are  your  companies  fall,  coloDel  ? 

Juan,  No,  not  vet,  sir. 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet^  as  I  reckcm. 
How  rises  your  oomiiiand  ? 

Mich,  We  pick  up  still. 
And,  as  our  monies  hold  out,  we  have  men  come. 
About  that  time,  I  think,  we  shall  be  full^  too : 
Many  young  gallants  go. 

Juan,  And  mexpenenced. 
The  wars  are  dain^  dreams  to  young  hot  spirits; 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers  : 
There's  one  Don  Leon,  a  strange  goodly  fellow, 
Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  fnends, 
For  my  Alferes. 

Mich,  IVe  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath  ser- 
ved before,  too. 


Juan,  But  no  harm  done,  nor  ever  meant,  Don 
Michael, 

That  came  to  my  ears  yet :  ask  him  a  qoesdoo. 

He  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little. 

To  the  poin(  less.    He  wears  a  sword,  a  good 
one, 

And  good  clothes,  too ;  he's  whole  skinned,  has 
no  hurt  yet ; 

Good  promising  hopes.    I  never  yet  heard  cer- 
tainly^ 

Of  any  gentleman,  that  saw  him  angry. 

Mich.  Preserve  him ;  he'll  conclude  a  peace, 
if  need  be; 

Many,  as  stout  as  he,  will  go  along  with  us» 

Hiat  swear  as  valiantly  as  heart  can  wish. 

Their  mouths  charged  with  six  oaths  at  once,  and 
whole  ones, 

That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  mole- 
hills. 
Juan.  Tis  true,  such  vre  must  look  for.    Bot^ 
Michael  Pere^ 
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Wka  beard  too  of  Doniia  Marguittay  the  great 


Mkk  I  hear  eTctj  hoar  of  her,  though  I  ne'er 
«irher; 
She  is  the  maiD  discourse.    Noble  Don  Juan  de 

Castro^ 
Hov  \mfifiy  were  that  man  could  catch  this  wench 

Aod  lire  at  ease !    She's  fair,  and  young,*  and 

Healthy, 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious^  too, 
la  ail  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 
JacB.  Bat  she  b  proud,  sir ;  that  I  know  for 
certain; 
Aad  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness  : 
fie,  that  diall  marry  her,  most  have  a  rare  hand. 
Mkk.  Would  I  were  married  I  I  would  find 
that  wisdom. 
With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.  If  e'er  woman, 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould,  went  beyond  me, 
Fd  gire  boys  leare  to  hoot  me  out  of  the  parish. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to 

speak  with  you. 
Jmsm.  Wait  OD  Uiem  io. 
ifici.  Are  they  two  handtoitie  women  ? 
Str.  Tbey  seem  so,  very  handsome !  but  they're 

veiled,  sir. 
Hick,  Thou  pottest  sugar  in  my  mouth.  How 

it  melts  with  me ! 
I  love  a  sweet  young  wench. 
Jun.  Wait  on  tl^m  in,  I  say.  [Exit  Servant. 
MicL  Don  Juan. 
A«.  Michael,  how  you  burnish  ? 
H  ill  not  thb  soldier's  beat  out  of  your  bones  yet? 
Mkk.  There  be  two. 

Aaa.  Say  honest,  what  shame  have  you,  then  ? 
ilici.  I  would  fain  see  that. 
Ttc  been  in  the  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen 

strange  things; 
But  for  two  honest  women :— one  I  read  of  once. 
J»am.  Prithee,  be  modest. 
ytick  rU  be  any  thing. 

•E«#rr  Servant^  Donna  Clara  and  Estifania, 

veiled. 

Jamm.  YoiiVe  welcome,  ladies. 
ifiri.  Both  booded  !  I  like  them  Well  though : 
Thej  came  not  for  advice  in  law,  sure,  hither. 
Tbpr're  very  modest ;  'tis  a  fine  preludium. 
/mji.  W^ith  me,  or  with  this  gentleman,  would 

you  speak,  lady  ? 
CJa.  With  you,  sir,  as  I  guess,  Joan  de  Castro. 
Mtek.  Her  curtain  opens ;  she  is  a  pretty  gen- 
tlewoman. 
Juam,  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
fortune, 
1  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 
Cii.  Captain,  I  hear  you're  marching  down  to 
Flanders, 
Tu  serve  the  Catholic  king. 


Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 

Cla.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend. 
Employed  in  those  wars }  may  be,  sir,  you  know 

nim; 
Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines, 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance.   [Givet  a  letter, 

Juan.  I  shall  do  fl : 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 

Cla.  Something  in  private. 

Juan,  Step  aside  :  111  serve  thee. 

[Exeunt  Juan  and  Clara. 

Mich.  Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Eitif.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me ; 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  memories, 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities^ 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

Mich.  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty. 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  tavours : 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is, 
And  with  what  guards  ic  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Lady,  you  may  to  me 

E»tif.  You  must  excuse  me,  signior,  I  come 
Not  here  to  sell  myself. 

AficA.  As  I  am  a  gentleman ;  by  the  honour 
of  a  soldier ! 

E$tif.  I  believe  you ; 
I  pray  be  civil :  I  believe  you'd  see  me, 
And  when  you've  seen  me,  I  believe  you'll  like 

me; 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger,  too, 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you, 
Indeed  I  will  not. 

Mich.  I  shall  love  you  dearly. 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fiing  away  affection ; 
I  have  no  mistress ;  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you. 

I  know  not,  you  have  struck  me  with  your  mo- 
desty 
So  deep,  and  taken  from  me 

All  the  desii;^,  I  might  bestow  on  others 

Quickly,  before  they  come. 

Est^.  Indeed,  I  dare  not 
But  since  I  see  you're  so  desirous,  sir. 
To  view  a  poor  face,  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance 

Mich.  It  must  needs  be  excellent 

Estif.  And  with  what  honesty  you  ask  it  of 
me. 
When  I  am  gone,  let  your  man  follow  me, 
And  view  what  house  I  enter.    Thither  come. 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open ; 
And  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage,  then. 

Enter  Juan,  Clara,  and  Servant. 

I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you. 
She  hath  done  her  business ;  I  must  take  ray 
lea>'e,  .sir.' 
AficA.    rU  kiss  your  fair  wliite  hand,  and 
thank  you,  lady. 
My  man  sliall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  servant 
Sirrah;  come  near,  hark. 
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Ser.  I  shall  do  it  faitfafullj.  [Exit, 

Juan.  You  will  comnuiBd  me  no  more  ser- 
vices? 
Cla,  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  heateh,  dear 
sir, 
That  I  maj  ever  honour  you. 

Jtfan.  I  thank  you. 
And  kiss  your  hands.    Wail^  on  the  ladies  down 
there.  \Estuwt  Mki  an4  Servant. 

Mich,  You  had  Uie  honour  to  see  the  face, 

that  came  to  you  f 
Juan.  And  'twas  a  fair  one.    What  was  yours, 

don  Michael  ? 
Mkh.  Mine  was  in  the  edipse^  and  bad  a  cloud 
drawn  over  h. 
But  I  believe  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  handsome.' 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  holy  hermit. 
Juan,  You  know  none  of  them? 
Mich.  Na 

Juan.  Then  I  do,  captain; 
But  I'll  say  nothing  till  I  see  the  proof  on*L 
Sit  close,  don  Perez,  or  your  worsnip's  caught 
Mich.  Were  those  shte  brought  love  letters  ? 
Juan.  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flanders. 
Yours  was  very  modest,  mechought. 

Mich.  Some  young  unmanaged  thing : 
But  I  may  live  to  see. 

Juan.  Tis  worth  experience. 
Let  us  walk  abroad  and  view  our  companies. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE  lI.^Another  Street,  Estifania 
crosses  the  stage. 

Enter  a  servant  o/'Michael  Perez  after  her. 

Ser.  Tia  this  or  that  house,  or  IVe  lost  my 
aim ; 
They're  both  fair  buildings ;  she  walked  plaguy 
fast. 

Enter  Estipania,  courtesies^  and  exit. 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.    Stay,  tK!it's  she ! 
'Tis  very  she  !  she  makes  me  a  low  court'sy :— ' 
Let  me  note  the  place,  the  street  1  well  remem- 
ber. [£xeui^. 

SCENE  IIL — A  chamber  in  Marcaritta's 

house. 

Enter  three  aid  Ladiet. 

1  Lady.  What  should  it  mean,  that  in  such 

haste  weVe  sent  for  ? 
*2  Lady.  Belike  the  lady  Margaret  has  some 
business 
Shc*d  break  to  us  in  private. 

S  I^dy.  It  should  seem  so. 
'1  is  a  f;ood  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 

2  Ludy.  And  virtuoos  enought  t<^>  that  I  war* 

rant  ye, 
T\)r  a  young  woman  of  her  years:  'tis  a  yity 
To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 


3  Lady.  'lis  more  sometimes  than  we  can  well 
away  with. 

Enter  Altba. 

Alt.  Good*morrow,  ladies. 
All.  'Morrow,  my  good  madam. 

1  Latfy.  How  does  the  sweet  young  beauty, 

lady  Marmret? 

2  Lady.  lias  she  slept  well  after  her  walk  la^k 

niglit? 

1  Lady.  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  ? 
Alt.  All's  well. 

She's  very  well :  she  sent  for  you  thus  suddenly. 
To  give  her  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  Ladu.  She  does  well  and  wisely. 

To  ask  tne  counsel  of  the  audentesL    Madam, 
Our  years  have  run  through  many  tilings  she 
knows  not. 
Alt.  She  would  fain  many. 
1  Ladu.  'Tis  a  proper  calling. 
And  well  beseems  her  years.     V^lio  should  she 
yoke  with  ? 
Alt.  That  is  left  to  ar^ue  on.    I  pray,  come  in 
And  break  your  fast;  dnnk  a  good  cup  or  two. 
To  strengthen  your  understandings^  then  slieU 
tell  ye.  . 

3  Lady.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  coonsel ; 

we'll  yield  to  ye.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  street. 

Enter  Juak  de  Castro  and  Leok. 

Juan.  Have  you  seen  any  service  ? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan.  W^here? 

I^eon.  Everywhere. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  ye  ? 

Leon.  None;  I  was  not  wortliy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you  ? 

I^eon.  None ;  they  were  above  me. 

Juan.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt  ? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember; 
But  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me* 
Pray,  ask  me  no  king  qqestioas.    i  have  aa  iU 
memory. 

Juan.  This  is  an  ass.     Did  you  ne'er  draw 
your  sword  yet  ? 

Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heaven 
for  iL 

Juan.  Nor  ne'er  ta'en  prisoner  f 

Ijcon.  No,  I  ran  away ; 
For  I  ne'er  luul  no  money  to  redeem  me. 

Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 

Ixon.  It  makes  my  head  ache. 

Juan.  Are  you  not  valiant,  when  you're  drunk  2 

Jjeon.  I  think  not ;  but  I  am  loving,  sir. 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man  ! 
Was  your  father  wise  ? 

Leon,  ToQ  wise  for  me,  Fm  sure ; 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 
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Jmul  Tint  was  do  foolish  part^  Tli  bear  you 


Wbf  art  tfaoQ  sent  to  me  to  be  my  officer, 
Aye^  and  commeoded,  too,  when  thou  dai^st  not 
fight? 
Ltan,  There  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion. 
Or  I  am  ooieoed,  sir ;  men  that  talk  more,  too. 
/von.  How  wilt  thou  e8C^>e  with  a  bullet  ? 
Le&m.  Why,  by  chance. 
Tbey  aim  at  honourable  men ;  alas,  I  am  none, 
sir. 
JumL  This  fellow  hath  some  doubts  in  his 
talk,  that  strike  me. 

Enter  Alonzo. 

He  cannot  be  all  fooL    Welcome,  Alonzo. 
Abm.  What  have  you  got  there,  Temperance 
into  your  company  r  i 
The  ^irit  of  peace  ?  we  shall  have  wars  by  the 
ounc(^  then. 


JEnf^  Cacafogo. 

Ofa,  here's  another  pumpion,  the  crammed  son  of 

a  starved  usurer,  Cacafogo. 
Both  their  brains^  buttered,  cannot  make  two 
spoonfuls. 
Coca.  My  father^s  dead,  I  am  a  man  of  war, 
too, 
Monies,  demesnes ;  I  have  ships  at  sea,  too,  cap- 
tains. 
Juan,  Take  heed  of  the  Hollanders^  your  ships 

'    may  leak  else. 
Caca.  I  scorn  the  Hollanders,    they  are  my 

drunkards. 
Ahn,  Put  up  your  gold,  »r,  I  will  borrow  it 

else. 
Cora.  I  am  satisfied  you  shall  noL 
Come  out,  I  know  thee ;  meet  mine  anger  in- 
stantly! 
Lean,  I  n^er  wronged  ye. 
Coca.  Thou  hast  wronged  mine  honour, 
Tlwd  look'st  upon  my  mistress  thrice  laciviously; 
ni  make  it  good. 
Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself,  you  will  surfeit. 
Coca,  Thou  want*st  ray  money,  too,   with  a 
pair  of  base  bones, 
la  whom  there  was  no  truth,  for  whicli  I  beat 

thee, 
I  beat  thee  much  ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  danger- 
ously. 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  [He  strikes. 

Alcn.  You  struck  too  low,  by  a  foot,  sir. 
Juan.  You  must  get  a  ladder,  when  you  would 

beat  ttus  feUow. 
Lton.  I  cannot  chuse  but  kick  agsun;  pray, 

pardon  me. 
Coca.  Hndst  thou  not  asked  my  pardon,  I  had 
killed  thee. 
I  leave  thee,  as  a  thing  despised ;  ha$o  las  manes  a 
vottra  Signora.  [Exit  Caca. 

Alon.  You  have  escaped  by  miracle  ;  there  is 
not,  in  all  Spain, 


A  spirit  of  more  fary  than  this  fire^drake. 

Leon.  I  see  he*s  hasty,  and  I  would  g^ve  him 
leave 
To  beat  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 

Juan.  What  shall  I  do  witli  this  fellow  ? 

AUm.  Turn  him  off; 
He  will  infect  the  eamp  with  cowardice. 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  hence,  sir. 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer, 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 

Xeon.  I  desire  no  better.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  V. — A  chamber  in  Ma&oaritta's 

house. 

Enter  Estifania  and  Perez. 

Fer,  You  have  made  me  too  bountiful  amends^ 
lady. 
For  your  strict  carriage,  when  you  saw  me  first 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  concealed ; 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object ; 
I  could  now  chide  ye,  but  it  shall  be  thus : 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness. 

Estif.  You  appear  to  be  so  honest  and  so  d** 

Without  a  blush,  sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welcome. 

Ter,  Now,  let  me  ask  your  name. 

Estif.'  *T\%  Estifania,  the  heir  of  tliis  poor 
place. 

Per.  Poor,  do  you  call  it  ? 
There's  nothing  ttat  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon, 
But  shews  both  rich  and  admirable ;  all  the  rooms 
Are  hung,  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here; 
The  gardens,  orchards,  every  thing  so  curious. 
Is  all  thatpUte  your  own,  too  ? 

Estif.  Tis  but  a  little, 
Otaiy  ioT  present  use ;  I've  more  and  riclier, 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me  usr 

The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers. 
Are  those,  that  commonly  adorn  the  house ; 
I  think,  I  have,  besides,  as  fair  as  Seville, 
Or  any  town  iu  Spain,  can  parallel. 

Fer.  Now,  if  she  be  not  married,  I  have  some 
hopes. 
Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Estif.  Yott  make  me  blush  to  answer; 
I  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour. 
And  that'^  the  reason,  that  I  live  retired,  sir. 

Per.  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  marry  pre- 
sently, 
(If  I  can  get  her,  I  am  made  for  ever)       [Aside, 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty. 
A  husband  now,  an  honest,  careful  husband. 
Were  such  a  comfort     Will  you  walk  above 
stairs  ? 

Estif.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ;  'tis  fitter 
far,  sir; 
Above,  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  temptations 
I  dare  not  trust,  sir. 

Fer.  She  is  excellent  wise  withal,  too. 
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Estif,  You  named  a  husband ;   I  am  not  so 
strict,  sir, 
Nor  tied  unto  a  virgiii*s  solitariness. 
But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one, 
Rich,  and  a  soldier,  for  so  IVe  vowed  he  shall  be, 
Were  offered  me,  I  think  I  should  accept  him. 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Per.  He  were  base  else. 
There's  comfort  ministered  in  the  word,  soldier. 
How  sweetly  should  I  live  ! 

Estif.  I'm  not  so  ignorant. 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  commanded, 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey,  sir. 
I  waste  but  little :  I  have  gathered  much : 
My  rial  not  less  worth,  when  it  is  spent,^ 
If  spent  by  my  direction.    To  please  my  hus- 
band, 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty, 
To  be  his  maid  in  the  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 

Per.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident !  now,  fortune, 
stick  to  me. 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady ; 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely. 
They,  that  use  many  words,  some  are  deceitful : 
I  long  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  good  one ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all,  that  follow  me,  to  love  their  ladies. 


I'm  young,  you  see;  able,  Fd  have  you  think. 
If  it  please  you  know,  try  me  before  you 

me. 
^s  true,  I  shall  not  meet  in  eqal  wealth  i^th 

ye; 
But  jewels,  chains,  sudi  as  the  war  has  giren  me, 
A  thousand  ducats,  too,  in  ready  gold. 
As  rich  clothes,  too,  as  any  he  bears  arms,   lady. 
Estif.  You're  a  gentleman,  and  fair,  I  see  by 


And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take 

Per.  Pray,  do  so. 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'  the  sudden. 

Estif.  And  as  suddenly 
You  will  repent,  too. 

Per.  I'll  oe  hanged  or  drowned  first. 
By  this  And  this,  and  tliis  kiss. 

Estijf.  You're  a  flatterer ; 
But  I  must  say  there  was  something,  when  I 

you 
First,  in  that  noble  face,  that  stirred  my  fancy. 

Per.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,   sweet 
lady, 
ril  send  for  all  my  trunks,  and  give  up  all  Co  ye. 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  ye ; 
And  then,  sweet  wench. — 

Estif.  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— J»  Apartment  in  Margaritta's 

house. 

Enter  Marcaritta,  three  Utdies,  and  Altea. 

• 

Mar,  Come  in,  and  give  me  your  opinions 
seriously. 

1  Lady.  You  say  you  have  a  mind  to  marry, 

lady. 
Mar.  'f is  true,  I  have,  for  to  preserve  my 
credit. 
I  desire  my  pleasure,  and  pleasure  I  must  have. 

2  Ladif.  What  husband  mean  ye? 

Alt.  A  husband  of  an  easy  faith,  a  fool, 
Made  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her  plea- 
sure; 
One,  though  he  sees  himself  become  a  monster. 
Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 

2  Ladjf.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

1  LaJy.  Yes,  marry ;  but  how  to  bring  him  to 
this  rare  perfection. 

S  Lttdjf.  They  must  be  chosen  so,  things  of  no 
honour. 
Nor  outward  honesty. 

Mar.  No,  'tis  no  matter ; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  «o  they  be  comely. 

Ait.  With  search,  and  wit,  and  labour, 
I've  found  one  out,  a  right  one,  and  a  perfect 

Mar.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Alt.  Yes,  and  a  soldier;  but  as  gentle  as  you'd 
wish  him.  A  good  fellow,  and  has  good  clothes, 
if  h«  knew  bow  to  wear  them. 


Mar.  Those  I'll  allow  him ; 
They  are  fur  my  credit    Does  lie  understand 
But  little? 

Alt.  Very  little. 

Mar.  'Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger  ? 

Alt.  No,  he  won't  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites 
him; 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  oue  silence. 

Mar.  H'as  no  capacity  what  honour  is ;  • 
For  that's  a  soldier's  god  ? 

Alt.  Honour's  a  thing  too  subtle  for  his  wis- 
dom; 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honourable. 

Mar.  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  do  you  say  ? 

Alt.  As  you  shall  see,  lady ; 
But,  to  all  this,  he*s  but  a  trunk. 

Mar.  I'd  have  him  So. 
Go,  And  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him. 
If  he  be  that  motion,  that  you  tell  me  of, 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 
Let  him  be  here. 

AU.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— ii  street. 

Enter  Juan,  Alomso,  and  Perez. 

Juan.  Why,  thou'rt  not  married  indeed? 

Per.  No,  no,  pray  think  so. 
Alas !  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning, 
Nor  worth  a  lady's  eye. 
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Akm,  WooMst  steal  a  fortune, 
And  make  none  of  thy  friends  acqtudnted  with  it, 
Nor  bid  OS  to  thy  wedding? 

Per,  No,  indeed. 
Tliejne  was  no  wisdom  it  it,  to  bid  an  artist, 
Ao  old  seducer,  to  a  female  banquet. 
I  cm  cut  up  my  pie  without  your  instructions. 

Juan,  Was  it  uie  wench  in  the  veil'? 

Ttr.  Basta ;  'twas  she. 
The  prettiest  rogue,  that  e'er  you  looked  upon; 
Tbe  loviD^st  thief! 

Jims.  And  is  she  rich  withal,  too  ? 

Ttr,  A  mine,  a  mine;   there  is  no  end  of 
her  wealth,  colonel ; 
I  am  an  aas,  a  bashful  fool.    Pr'ythee,  colonel. 
How  do  thy  companies  fill  now  ? 

Juan,  You'll  merry,  sir ; 
Yott  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike,  now  ? 

Ptr.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much  this 
year,  colonel ; 
I  find  myself  given  to  my  ease  a  little^ 
I  care  not,  if  I  sell  my  nxilish  con>pany ; 
They^re  things  of  hazard. ' 

Alan.  How  it  angers  me, 
Hiis  fellow,  at  first  sight,  should  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  youns  wench— ^ And  I,  that  have  con- 
sumed 
M?  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  subtleties, 
like  a  fooled  alchymist,  blow  up  my  hopes  stiU. 
When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house,  and  be  freely 
merry? 

"Per.  When  I  bave  managed  her  a  little  more. 
I  have  an  house  to  maintain-  an  army. 

A!on.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thou*lt  have  few  less 
come  to  thee. 

Per,  Where  they'll  get  entertainment,  is  the 
^    .    point; 
ogmor,  I  beat  no  drum. 
May  be  III  march,  after  a  month  or  two. 
To  get  a  fresh  stomach.    I  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methinks,  I  agree  not 

with. 
In  such  a  trouble  ti>  be  married,  too, . 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importance. 
Jewels  and  plate,  and  fooleries  molest  me, 
To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his  wealth. 
Before  I  walked  contentedly. , 

JEnter  Servant. 

Set,  My  mistress,  sir,  is  sick,  because  you're 
absent. 
8he  mourns,  and  will  not  eat 

Per.  Alas,  mj  jewel ! 
Come,  m  go  wim  thee.    Gentlemen,  your  fair 

leaves; 
Yoo  see  I  am  tied  a  little  to  mv  yoke ; 
Pray,  pardon  me;  would  ye  hflid  bpth  such  lo- 
ving wives ! 
Juan.  1  thank  ye 
For  your  old  boots.    Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstripped  thy  fortune. 
Teil  me,  tea  days  hence,  what  he  is,  and  how 


The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  widi 

him. 
Come,  let^s  to  dinner;  when  Margaritta  comes, 
Well  visit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

[Exeuntf 

SCENE  in.-^A  chamber. 

Enter  Margaritta,  Altea,  and  Ladies. 

Mar.  Is  he  come  ? 

AU.  Yes,  madam,  he  has  been  here  this  half 
hour. 
I've  ouestioned  him  of  all  that  you  can  ask  him. 
And  nnd  him  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man. 

Afor.  Call  him  in,  Altea.  [Exit  Altea« 

Enter  Leon  and  Altea. 

A  man  of  a  comely  countenance.    Pray  ye,  come 

this  way. 
Is  his  mind  so  tame  ? 
Alt*  Pray  question  him,  and,  if  you  find  him 
not 
Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off;  there's  no 
harm  done. 
Mar.  Can  ye  love  a  young  lady  ?    How  he 

blushes ! 
Alt.  Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and  hold  your 
head  up. 
And  speak  to  the  lady. 

JLeon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can ; 
I  must  be  taught ;    I  know  not  what  it  mea^s, 
madam. 
Mar.  You  shall  be  taught    And  can  yoti, 
when  she  pleases, 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  ye. 
And  money  in  your  purse. 

Ijeon.  Yes,  I  love  riding ; 
And  when  I  am  from  home,  I  am  so  merry ! 
Mar.  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.    Can  you  as 
handsomely. 
When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obed^ 

ence. 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you  ? 
Ijeon.  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 
Mar.  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here. 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  hold  your  peace,  whate'er  you  see  or  hear  ? 
Lemi.  'Twere  fit  I  were  hanged  else. 
Mar.  Come,  salute  me. 
I^eon.  Madam? 

Mar.  How  the  fool  shakes !   I  will  not  eat 
you,  sir. 
Can't  you  saluteme  ? 

Ijean.  Indeed,  I  know  nof^  but,  if  your  lady- 
ship will 
Please  to  mstruct  me,  sure  I  shall  learn. 
Mar.  Come  on,  then. 

Leon.  Come  on,  then.  [His  ki$$e9  her. 

Mar,  You  shall,  then,  be  instructed. 
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If  I  should  be  this  lady,  that  affiects  ye ; 
Nay,  say  I  marry  ye  ? 
Alt,  Hark  to  the  lady. 
Mar,  What  money  nave  ye  ? 
Leon,  None,  madam,  nor  no  friends. 
I.  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  your  ladyship. 
Mar.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master, 
sir. 
Nor  talk  in  the  house,  as  though  you  wore  the 

breeches , 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Lean,  I  will  not ; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able !  I've  no  wit,  madam. 

Afar.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any ; 
Twill  spoil  your  head.    I  take  ye  upon  charity. 
And  like  a  servant  ye  must  be  unto  iqe. 
As  I  behold  your  duty,  I  shall  love  you ; 
Can  you  mark  these  r 

Leon,  Ye&y'indeed,  forsooth. 
Mar.  There  is  one  thing, 
That,  if  I  take  ye  in,  I  put  ye  from  me. 
Utterly  from  me ;  you  must  not  be  saucy, 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  mc, 
^oaroe  know  me,  when  I  call  ye  not. 

Leon.  I  will  not    Alas,  I  never  knew  myself 

sufficiently ! 
Mar,  Nor  must  not  now. 
Lean.  Fll  be  a  dog  to  please  you. 
Mar.  Indeed,  you  must  fetch  and  carry  as  I 

appoint  ye. 
Leon.  I  were  to  blame  else. 
Mar.  Kiss  me  again.  [Kiss^  her. 

If  you  see  me 

Kiss  any  o&er,  twenty  in  an  hour,  sir, 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 
Leon,  No,  if  you  kiss  a  thousand,  I  shall  be 
contented ; 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  plea^  ye. 
AU.  1  told  ye,  madam. 
Mar,  Tis  the  man  I  wished  for,  the  less  you 

speak 

Leon,  ni  never  speak  agtun,  madam. 
Bat  when  you  charge  me;  then  TU  speak  sofUy 
too. 
Mar,  Get  me  a  priest;   Fll  wed  him  in- 
stantly. 
But,  when  you're  married,  sir,  you  must  wait  on 

me. 
And  see  ye  observe  my  laws. 
Leon,  Else  you  shaU  hang  me. 
Mar,  111  give  you  better  clothes,  when  you 
deserve  them. 
Come  in,  and  serve  for  witness. 
Omnes,  We  shall,  madam. 
Mar.  And  then  away  to  the  city  presently; 
ril  to  my  new  house,  and  new  company. 

Leon.  A  thomand  crowns  are  thine ;  rm  a  made 
man. 

[Aside  to  Altsa. 
Alt.  Do  not  break  out  too  soon. 
Leon,  I  know  my  time,  wench. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— il  grand  saloon. 

Enter  Clara  and  Estifania,  wiYA  a  paper. 

Cla,  What,  have  you  caught  him  f 

Estjf.  Yes, 

Cla,  And  do  vou  find  him 
A  man  of  those  nopes>  that  you  aimed  at.^ 

Estif,  Yes,  and  the  most  kind  man ; 
I  find  him  rich  too,  Clara. 

Cla.  Hast  thou  married  him  ? 

Eitif,  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  without  a 
bait,  wench  ? 
I  bob  for  fools.    He  is  mine  own.     I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout ; 
And  as  I  cast  it,  so  1  caught  him  daintily; 
And  all,  he  has,  I've  stowed  at  my  devotion. 

Cla,  Does  the  lady  know  this  ?   die's  coming 
now  to  town : 
Now,  to  live  here,  in  this  house. 

Eslif.  Let  her  come, 
She  shall  be  welcome,  Vm  prepared  for  her; 
She's  mad,  sure,  if  she  be  angry  at  my  fortuDC ; 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Cla.  Dost  thou  not  love  him'? 

Estif.  Yes,  entirely  welL 
As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  farther 
Into  my  ends;   but  when  he  doubts,  I  bate 


id 


im; 


And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen 

him. 
How  to  decline  their  wives,  and  curb  their  man* 

ners; 
To  put  a  stem  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures : 
And  holds  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acauaintano:, 
That  cannot  mould  a  devil  into  obedience. 
I  owe  him  a  good  turn  for  these  opinions ; 
And,  as  I  find  his  temper,  I  may  pay  him. 

Enter  Perez. 

O,  here  he  is !  now  you  shall  see  a  kind  man. 

Per.  My  Estifania,  shall  we  to  dinner,  lamb? 
I  know  thou  stay'st  for  me. 

Estif.  I  cannot  eat  else. 

Per.  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  paradise 
Appears  about  me. 

Estif.  You  are  welcome  to  it,  sir. 

Peh  I  think  I  have  the  sweetest  seat  in  Spain, 
wench, 
Methinks  the  richest,  too.    Well  eat  i'  the  gai^ 

den. 
In  one  of  the  arbours ;  there  'tis  cool  and  plea- 
sant; 
And  have  our  wine  cooled  in  the  running  foun- 
tain. 
Who's  that? 

Estif,  A  friend  of  mine,  sir. 

Per.  Of  what  breeding  ? 

Estif,  A  gentlewoman,  sir. 

Per.  What  business  has  she  ? 
Is  she  a  woman  learned  in  the  mathematics  f 
Can  she  tell  fortunes  ? 

Estif.  More  than  I  know,  sir. 
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Per.  Or  hM  Ae  e*er  a  letter  from  a  kinswo- 

Thtt  nasi  be  delivered  in  my  abaence,  vrife  f 
O^oaaes  ihe  from  the  doctor  to  salute  ve, 
ibdleani  jour  health?  she  looks  not  like  a  con- 
fessor. 
JBif/.  Wlni  needs  all  this?   whj  are  }roa 
tnwihlrd,  sir  ? 
What  do  yon  suspect?  she  cannot  oa^old  je : 
She  is  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman. 

Per.  Yoor  very  woman  may  do  very  well,  sir, 
Tovrards  the  matter;  for,  though  sbe  cannot  per- 
form it 
la  her  own  penoo«  she  may  do  it  by  proiy. 
Your  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 
Mtt^,  Cry  ye  mercy,  husband  f  you  are  jealous. 


And  haply  saspect  me  ? 
Fer^  No^  indeed,  wife. 
Eat^,  lletfainks  you  should  not,  till  you  have 


And  dearer,  too.    Vm  sore  youVe  heard  say, 

husband, 
A  woman  forced  will  free  herself  through  iron; 
A  happy,  calm,  and  ^ood  wife,  discontented, 
May  be  canght  by  tncks. 
Ftr.  No^  no :  I  do  but  jest  with  ye. 
EMiif.  To-morrow,  friend,  Fll  see  you. 
CisL  I  shall  leave  ye 
Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with 
ye.  [Exit. 

[Knocking. 

Jki^  Why,  whereas  the  girl?  who's  at  the 

door  ?  [Knock, 

Per.  Who  knocks  there? 

L*t  for  the  king  you  come,  ye  knodt  so  boister- 

ooaly? 
look  to  the  door. 

Enter  Maid, 
Mud.  My  lady,  as  I  live !  mistress^  my  lady's 


SheVat  the  door ;  I  peeped  through,  I  saw  her, 
Aad  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

lUr^  This  was  a  week  too  sooo,  but  I  must 
meet  with  her. 
And  set  a  new  wheel  going,  and  a  subtle  one. 
Mast  bbid  this  mighty  Man,  or  I  am  ruined. 

[Aiide. 

Per.  What  are  they  at  the  door? 

Euif,  Socfa,  my  Michael, 
As  fou  may  bless  the  day  they  entered  here; 
^ach  for  oar  good. 

Per.  Tn  well.  - 

Em^.  Nay,  'twill  be  better 
h'foe  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business^ 
Aid  be  a  straa|^  to  it,  and  not  disturb  me* 
What  have  I  now  to  do  but  advance  your  lor* 
tane? 

Per.  Do,  I  dare  trust  thee;  I  am  ashamed  I 
was  angry; 
I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife. 

VouIL 


Eitif.  ni  wise  your  worship 
Before  I  leave  ye«  [iliiifc.]  Pmy  ye  walk  by,  and 

my  nothing; 
Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  sir ; 
I  was  bom  to  make  ye  a  man. 

Per,  The  rogue  speaks  heartily : 
Her  good*wiil  colours  in  her  cheeks :  1  am  bom 

to  love  her. 
I  must  be  gentle  to  these  tender  natures : 
A  soldier's  rade,  hanh  words  befit  not  ladies; 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them,  as  we  talk  to 
Our  officer!.    I'll  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me 

she 
Works  now;  I  am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has— 

Enter  Marga&itta,  Leon,  Altea,  and  Ladif^, 

Who  are  these  ?  I  hate  such  flaunting  things. 
A  woman  of  rare  presence  !  excellent  fair; 
This  is  too  big,  sure,  for  a  bawdy  house; 
Too  open  seated,  too. 
Eiiif,  My  husband,  lady« 
Afar.  You  have  gained  a  proper  man. 
Per,  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant,  lady. 

Hiistet, 
Eitif.  Sir,  be  ruled  now,       [Apart  to  Perez. 
And  I  shall  make  you  rich :  this  is  my  ccjusin ; 
That  gentleman  doats  on  her,  even  to  death. 
See  how  he  observes  her. 
Per.  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 
Ettif.  She  is  a  mirror. 
But  she  is  poor,  she  were  for  a  prince's  side  else ; 
This  house  she  has  brought  him  to  as  to  her  own. 
And  presuming  upon  me,  and  on  my  courtesy — 
Conceive  me  short;    he  knows  not  but  she's 

wealthy : 
Or  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  'twere  all  one. 
He's  so  far  gone. 

Per.  Forward ;  she's  a  rare  face* 
JSf/t^  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion, 
husband. 
And  yield  unto  hei*  for  four  days. 
Per,  Yield  our    house  up,    our  goods  and 

wealth ! 
Estif.  All  this  is  but  seeming.    Do  you  see 
this  writing? 
Two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  when  they  are  mar- 
ried. 
Has  she  sealed  to  for  our  good-^The  time  is  un- 
fit now  ;■ 
111  shew  it  you  to-morrow^ 
Per,  All  the  house  ? 

Ettif,  All,  all ;  and  well  remove,  too,  to  con- 
firm him* 
They'll  into  the  country  suddenly  again. 
After  they  are  matched,  and  then  siie'll  open  to 
him. 
Per,  The  whole  possesion,  wife  ?  Look  what 
you  do. 
A  part  of  the  house. 

Estif.  No,  no,  tlicy  shall  have  all, 
And  take  their  pleasure  too ;  'tis  for  our  adnoH 
tuge. 
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Why,  what's  four  days  ?  Had  you  a  sister,  sir, 
A  niece,  or  mistress,  that  required  this  courtesy, 
And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  do  you  good  ? 

Ptr,  If  easily  it  would  come  hock. 

Esiif.  I  swear,  sir,  as  easily  as  it  came  on. 
Is't  not  pity 

To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  help 
You  give  away  no  house. 

Per.  Clear  but  that  question. 

£stif.  ni  put  the  wn tings  into  your  hand. 

Per.  Well  then. 

Estif.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

Per.  I'm  satisfied.    Would  I  had  the  wench 
too! 

Est  if.  When  she  has  married  him, 
So  infinite  his  love  is  linked  unto  her. 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch, 
May  have — Heaven  knows  what. 

Per..  rU  remove  my  trunks  straight, 
And  take  some  poor  house  by ;  'tis  out  four  days. 

Estif]  I  have  a  poor  friend ;  there  we  will  be. 


Per.  Tis  well  then. 

Estif.  Go  handsome  off,  and  leave  tbe  boose 

clear. 
Per.  Well. 

Estif.  That  little  staff  we'll  use  shall  follow 
after ; 
And  a  boy  to  guide  ye.   Peace,  and  we  are  made 
both. 
Mar.  Come,  let's  go  in.    Are  all  the  rooms 
kept  sweet,  wench  ? 

Estif.  They're  sweet  and  neat.    [Exit  p£ai:z. 
Mar.  Why,  where's  your  husband  ? 
Estif.  Gone,  madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give  place, 
lady. 
Mar.  VVell,  send  you  joy;  yoa  would  not  let 
me  know  it, 
Yet  I  shall  not  forget  ye. 
Estif.  Thank  your  ladyship. 
Mar.  Come;  lead  me.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.— i4  Chamher, 

inter  Margaritta  and  Altea. 

Alt.  Are  you  at  ease  now  ?  Is  your  heart  at 
rest, 
Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella, 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit  ? 

Mar,  I  am  at  peace,  Altea. 
If  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shews, 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 

Alt.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Mar,  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafly  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband. 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  concealed  ? 

Alt.  My  life,  an  innocent. 

Mar.  That's  it  I  aim  aL 
That's  it  I  hope  too,  then  I'm  sure  I  rule  him : 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children. 
Brought  up  under  a  hard  mother-in-law,  a  cruel. 
Who,  being  not    used  to  breakfasts  and  colla- 
tions, 
\Vhen  they  have  coarse  bread  offered,  are  thank- 
ful. 
And  take  it  for  a  favour  too. 
Are  the  rooms  made  ready 
To  entertain  my  friends  I  I  long  to  dance  now. 
Let  me  ha%*e  a  song.    Is  the  great  couch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent } 

Alt.  Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  various 
oleasures. 
The  gallants  begin  to  ^ze  too. 

Mar.  Let  them  gaze  on. 
J  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy ; 
And  company  is  my  deligh^  ami  courtship, 


And  handsome  servants  at  my  will.    Where's 

my  good  husband  ? 
Where  does  he  wait  ? 

Alt.  He  knows  his  distance,  madam. 
I  warrant  ye  he  is  bosy  in  the  cellar 
Among  his  fellow-servants,  or  asleep. 
Till  your  Commands  awake  him. 

Enter  Leon  and  Lorenzo. 

Mar.  Tis  well,  Altea ; 
It  should  be  so ;  my  ward  I  must  preserve  Imn. 
Who  sent  for  him  ?  How  dare  he  come  Hncalled 

for? 
His  bonnet  on  too  ! 

Alt.  Sure  he  sees  you  not 

Afar.  How  scornfully  he  looks ! 

Leon.  Are  all  the  chambers 
Decked  and  adorned  thus  for  my  lady's  plea- 
sured 
New  hangings  every  hour  for  entertainment } 
And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give  lustre  ? 

Ser.  They  are,  and  yet  tliei^  must  be  more 
and  richer ; 
It  is  her  will. 

Lean.  Hum,  is  it  so  ?  'Tis  excellent. 
Is  it  her  will,  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquet^ 
Revels  and  masques  ? 

Ser.  She  ever  loved  them  dearly ; 
And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  liouse  kept  now^ 

sir. 
I  must  not  call  ye  master ;  she  has  warned  me  ; 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon,  lis  no  fashion. 
What  though  I  be  her  husband,  Vm  your  fellow - 
I  may  cut  fii'st  ? 

Ser.  That's  ns  you  shall  deserve,  sir. 

Leon.  I  thank  yoo,  sir. 
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Enter  a  Lady, 

1  Im^.  MaduDy  the  duke  Medina,  with  some 
ciptaiiis, 
THIJ  oame  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
Ami  tbcir  best  services. 

Mtr,  Thcj  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion. 
Gi\  cet  jonr  best  dothes  on ;  but,  till  I  call  ye, 
fie  sure  yaa  be  not  seen.    Dine  with  the  gentle- 


Aad  behave  yooraelf  handsomely,  sir ;  'tis  for  my 


Enter  a  iecond  Lady. 

9  Lady.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia 
Lam.  That's  a  bawd  ; 
A  diree-|iUed  bawd ;  bawd  major  to  the  army. 
S  Isihf.  lias  brought  her  cooch  to  wait  upon 
your  ladyship, 
isd  to  be  iaformed  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 
momto^. 
LmL  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery. 
M§r.  Tell  her  no ;  i'  the  afternoon  FU  call  on 

ber. 
t  Lady.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lam.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  understand- 
togtf 
Wd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours, 
Yosr  ftiends  about  ye,  that  may  speak  well  of 

Asd  pve  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Mv.  How  now,  what's  this  r 

1/01.  His  only  to  persuade  ye 
Courtiers  are  tickle  thio«^  to  deal  withal, 
A  kmd  of  march-pane  men  tliat  will  not  last, 

madam; 
.\b  eg;  and  pepper  goes  farther  than  their  poi^ 

lions; 
Aod  ia  a  vtell-knit  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
^ili  play  hb  prize  above  their  strong  potables. 

^.  Tbe  fellow's  mad  ! 

Lem.  He^  chat  shall  counsel  ladies, 
1^  bare  both  liquorish  and  ambitions  eyes, 
h  cither  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospeL 

^-  Ht  breaks  out  modestly. 

l^  Pray  ye  be  not  aotrry ; 
)1?  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  ye 
^baiyoo'll  find  true. 

Mmt,  Thou  dar*st  not  talk  ? 

Lem.  Not  much,  madam ; 
Vrj  hofe  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  tongue ; 
&  <bre  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  him ; 
Twffe  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  temper. 
^«'cr  knk  so  stem  upon  me !  I'm  your  husband : 
Batwbat  are  husbands?  Read  tlie  New  World's 

^ftbaabiiids  as  this  monstrous  wotld  produces, 
Afid  roQ  «nll  scarce  find  such  strange  detorjnities; 
^^5  re  shadows  to  conceal  your  venal  virtues ; 
^ib  to  TOUT  mills,  that  grind  ^ith  ail  occasions; 
Mi  thit  lie  by  you,  to  wash  oat  your  stains; 


And  bills  nailed  up  with  horns  before  your  doors, 
To  rent  Dut  wantmmess. 

Afar.  Do  you  hear  him  talk  ? 
Leon.  I've  done,  madam  ? 
An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver ; 
•Shortly  I  shall  be  such,  then  I'll  speak  wonders. 
Till  when  I  tie  myself  to  ray  obedience.     [Esit, 
Mar.  First  FU  untie  myself.    Did  you  mark 
the  gentleman. 
How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talked. 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for ! 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough  I  he  stood  up  to  me, 
And  rated  my  commands. 
This  was  your  providence. 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman. 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your  know- 

ledge ! 
What  think  ye  now  ? 

Alt.  I  think  him  an  ass  still. 
This  boldness,  some  of  your  people  have  blown 

into  him, 
This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine ;  'tis  a  tyrant, 
And  a  philosopher  also,  and  Hnds  out  reasons. 
Afar.  I'll  have  my  cellar  locked,  no  school  kept 
there, 
Nor  no  discovery.    I'll  turn  my  drunkards. 
Such  as  are  miderstanding  in  their  draughts, 
And  dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores. 
To  grass  immediately :  I'll  keep  all  fools ; 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools  that  shall  know  no- 
thing. 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind  but  obedience. 
And  such  a  hand  Til  keep  over  this  husband. 
Alt.  He'll  fall  again  :  my  life,  he  cries  by  this 
time : 
Keep  him  from  drink ;  he's  a  high  constitution, 

inter  Leon. 

XeoR.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  madam  ? 
Afar.  No,  your  old  clothes. 
And  get  you  mto  the  country  presently. 
And  see  my  hawk^  ^e\l  trained :  you  shall  have 

victuals^ 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates,  nr, 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds;  it  is  too  good  too. 
Leon-  tiood  madam,  be  not  so  rough  with  re- 
pentance ! 
Alt.  You  see  how  he's  come  round  again. 
Mar.  1  see  not  what  I  expect  to  see. 
Leon.  You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  please  your 

ladyship. 
Alt.  He's  humbled; 
Forgive,  good  lady. 

Mar.  Well,  go,  gpt  you  handsome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  Have  ye  yet  no  feeling  ? 
I'll  pinch  you  to  the  bones  tl)eu,  my  proud  lady. 

[Erit, 
Mar.  See  you  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my  far 
vour. 
You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grindstone ; 
The  ne)^t  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  Him, 
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Til  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  me 
Dispute  my  life.    Come  in,  and  see  all  hand- 
some. 
Alt,  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too,  ISre  wrought  ill 
else.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  ordinary  apartment. 

Enter  Perez. 

Per.  Shall  I 
Never  return  to  mine  own  honse  again  ? 
We're  lodged  here  in  die  miserablcst  doe-hole ! 
A  conjuror's  circle  gives  content  above  it; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it : 
We  have  a  bed  do  bigger  than  a  basket, 
And  we  lie  like  butter  dapt  together. 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately ; 
The  fumes  are  infinite,  that  inhabit  here  too^ 
And  to  that  so  thick  they  cut  like  marmahide; 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold  fiader. 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise 
Why,  wife,  I  say ;  why,  Estifania ! 

Estif.  [within,]  I'm  going  presendy. 

Ptr.  Make  haste,  gpod  jewel. 
Fm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  sweet  islands: 
I  die,  I  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here. 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damp  that  rise, 
And  I  coueh  nothing  now  but  stiitts  of  all  soits. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starved  rati, 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here,) 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils ; 
They've  eat  a  map  o'  the  whole  world  up  already, 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  company. 
There's  an  old  woman,  that's  now  grown  to  noar- 

ble, 
Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  she  sits  i*  the  chim- 

Which  is  but  three  tiles  raised,  like  a  house  of 

cards. 
The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smoaked  Sybil. 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  meant 
For  a  maid  servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster ; 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  cfacsnut. 
With  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here ; 
And  these  two  makes  a  hollow  sound  together, 
like  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors,  that 

murmur. 

Enter  Estifavia. 

Morcy  deliver  me.    Oh,  are  you  come,  wife ; 

Shall  we  be  free  again } 

Estif.  I  am  now  going. 
And  you  shall,  pre^ntly,  to  your  own  house,  sir : 
The  remembrance  of  this  small  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons, 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  freedom. 

Per.  Break  my  fast !  break  my  neck  rather. 
Is  there  any  thing  here  to  cat 
But  one  another,  tike  a  race  of  cannibals  ? 
A  piece  of  buttered  wall  you  think  is  excellent. 


Let's  have  our  house  again  immediately; 
And  pray  ye  take  heed  unto  the  furniture 
None  be  embexzled. 

Estif.  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  ye. 

Per.  And  let  them  instantly  depart. 

Estif.  They  shall  both ;  there's  reason  in  aU 
courtesy ; 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  aoqoainfeed  hinv 
And  has  provided  too :  she  sent  me  word,  si^. 
And  will  ^ve  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Per.  I  will  walk  m  the  church-yard ; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  liviqg. 
An  hour  hence  111  expect  ye. 

Estif.  I'll  not  fail,  sir. 

Per.  And  do  you  hear  ?  letTs  have  a  handsome 
dinner. 
And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been  ; 
And  let  me  have  a  strong  bath  to  restore  me; 
I  stink  like  a  stale  iish^ambles,  or  an  ml-ahop. 

Estif.  You  shall  have  all,  which  some  inter- 
pret nothing.  [Aside» 
111  send  ye  people  for  the  tmnks  afore-hand. 

Per.  Let  them  be  known  and  honest; 
And  do  my  service  to  your  nieoe. 

Estif.  I  shall,  sir : 
But  if  I  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither. 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  yoo'  fair  oon?^ 

tesy; 
And  prmr  you,  be  brave  for  my  take. 

Per.  I  observe  ye.  [JBreimf. 

SCENE  IIL— J  street. 
Enter  Juav  de  Castro,  Savchio,  and  Caca- 

FOGO. 

San.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Caca.  I've  reason,  I  have  money. 

San.  Is  money  reason  ? 

Caca.  Yes,  and  rhyme  too,  captain. 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

San.  I  thank  ye. 

Caca.  Ye've  manners;  ever  thank  himy  that  has 
money. 

San.  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any  ? 

Caca.  Not  a  farthing  captain : 
Captains  are  casual  thmgs. 

San.  Why  so  are  all  men.    Thoo  shalt  have 
my  bond, 

Caca.  Not  bonds,  nor  fetters,  captain. 
My  money  is  my  own,  I  make  no  cloobt  on*t. 

Juan.  What  dost  thou  do  with  it? 

Caca.  Put  it  to  pious  uses. 
Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  oox^ 

combs 
That  would  undo  me. 

Juan.  Are  those  hospitals  ? 

Caca.  I  first  provide  to  fill  my  hospitals 
With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know  wretch- 
ed. 
And  then  I  build :  those  are  more  bound  to  pray 

for  ine : 
Besides,  I  keep  the  inheritance  in  my  nme  ttilL 
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Jan.  A  ppovident  charity,    .^re  you  for  the 

wan^nr? 
Cae*.  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  soldier, 
Nor  hare  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet ; 
ThtK  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 
/kot.  Ye  have  said  wisely. 
Cica.  Had  you  but  my  money. 
You'd  swear  it,  colonel.    I  had  rather  drill  at 

home 
A  hondred  thooaand  crowns^  and  with  more  ho- 
nour, 
Thin  eierdse  ten  thousand  fools  with  nothing. 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fingers. 
iSsa.  A  rig^t  state  usurer.     Why  dost  not 
marry. 
And  lire  a  reverend  justice  ? 
Caca.  is  it  not  nobler  to  command  a  reverend 
justice,  than  to  be  one  ? 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  many,  captain, 
When  eveiy  coorteoos  fool,  that  owes  me  money, 
Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury  ? 
Aca.  Wilt  then  go  to  dmner  with  us  ? 
Cms.  I  will  go,  and  view  the  pearl  of  Spain, 
the  orient 
Fair  one,  the  rich  one  too ;  and  I  will  be  respec- 
ted 
I  bear  my  patent  here;  I  will  talk  to  her ; 
Aad  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  akx>f, 
And  pick  your  noses,  I  will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 
hmL  The  duke  dines  there  to-day  too,  the 

duke  of  Medina. 
Cms.  Let  the  king  dine  there ! 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature, 
Aad  certainly  I  may  make  bold  with  mine  own, 
auxam. 
&a.  Tnou  wilt  eat  monstrously. 
Coca.  like  a  true  bom  Spaniard : 
Eat  as  I  were  in  England,  wnere  the  beef  grows : 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  ye  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did. 
To  mr  the  intellectoals  of  the  ladies; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scrivener. 
Jam.  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must  sup- 
ply me. 
Cora.  You  must  pawn  a  horse  troop, 
Aad  thea  have  at  ye,  ooloneL 

Sn,  Come,  let's  go. 
Tbis  rascal  will  make  rare  sport.  How  the  ladies 
Win  hugh  at  him  ! 
hm.  If  I  liglit  on  him,  111  make  his  purse 

■   sweat  too. 
Coca.  Will  ye  lead,  gentlemen  ?         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IVw— ^«  ardifuny  apartment. 

Eater  Peeez,  Old  Woman^  and  Maid, 

Per.  Nay,  prsy  ye  come  out,  and  let  me  un- 
dersmnd  yc, 
Aad  toae  yoor  pipe  a  little  faifn^er,  lady ; 
TH  hokl  ye  fast.*    How  came  my  trunks  open, 
^  iny  goods  gone?  What  pick-lock  spin 


Old  Worn,  Ha!  What  would  ye  have? 

Per.  My  goods  again.    How  camo  my  trunks 

all  open  ? 
Old  Worn.  Are  your  trunks  all  open? 
Per.  Yes,  and  clothes  gone. 
And  chains  and  jewels.    How  she  smells  like 

hung  beef. 
The  palsy,  and  pick-locks !  Fye,  how  she  belches 
The  spint  of  garlic  ! 

Old  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman  ? 
The  young  fair  woman  ? 

Per.  What's  that  to  my  question  ? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 
Maid.  Is  she  your  wife,  sir  ? 
Per.  Yes,  sir :  is  that  a  wonder  ? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here  ? 

Old  Worn.  Is  she  duly  and  truly  your  wife  ? 
Per.  Duly  and  truly  my  wife !  I  think  so. 
For  I  married  her.    It  was  no  vision,  sure ! 
Maid.  She  has  the  keys,  sir. 
Per.  I  know  she  has;  but  who  has  all  my 

goods,  spirit  ? 
Old  Warn.  It  you  be  married  to  that  gentle- 
woman. 
You  are  a  wretched  man :  she  has  twenty  bus- 
bands, 
Jfot^.  She  tells  you  true. 
Old  Worn.  And  she  has  cozened  all,  sir. 
Per.  The  devil  she  has !   I  had  a  fair  house 
with  her, 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnished  royally. 
Old  Worn.  You're  coaened  too;  'tis  none  of 
her's,  good  gentleman. 
It  is  a  lady's. 
Maid.  The  lady  Margaritta ;  she  was  her  ser> 
vant, 
And  kept  the  house ;  but  going  from  her,  sir. 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  piaffed. 

Per.  Plague  o'  the  devil ! 
Am  I,  in  tat  full  meridian  of  my  wisdom. 
Cheated  by  a  stale  quean !  What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owns  the  house  ? 
Old  Worn.  A  young  sweet  lady. 
Per.  Of  low  stature  ?  » 

Old  Worn.  She's  indeed  but  little,  but  she's 

wondrous  fair. 
Per.  I  feel  I'm  cozened : 
Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone. 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin, 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days 
To  make  the  house  hers — ^I  am  entreated  sweetly. 
Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning,  I  saw, 
sir. 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending. 
And  there  she  gave  them  things,  and  loaded 
them: 

But  what  they  were 1  heard  your  trunks  too 

open, 
If  they  be  3r<our8. 

Per.  They  were  mine  vriiile  tliey  were  laden ; 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves^  they're  not 
worth  owning. 
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M'^as  she  her  mistress,  say  tou  } 

Old  Worn.  Her  own  mistress,  her  very  mis- 
tress, sir ;  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

Per.  No  plate,  no  jewels,  nor  no  hangings  ? 

2iaid,  Not  a  farthing ;  she's  poor,  sir,  a  poor 
shifting  thing. 

Per.  No  money  ? 

Old  Worn.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we  are, 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  it 
But  for  one  single  gown  her  lady  gave  her, 
She  might  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman. 

Per.  Vm  mad  now : 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she,  Tm  wild  clsa. 
One  single  suit  I  have  left  too,  and  that's  aU, 
And  if  she  steals  that  she  must  flay  me  for  it. 
Where  does  slie  use  ? 

Old  Worn.  You  may  find  the  truth  as  soon. 
Alas,  a  thousand  concealed  corners,  sir,  she  lurks 

in; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none  can 
find  her. 

Per.  Is  she  a  whore  too } 

Old  Warn.  Little  better,  gentleman : 
I  dare  not  say  she  is  so,  sir,  because 
She's  yours,  sir:  these  five  years  she  haft  firked 
A  m-etty  living. 

J'^T.  She  has  firked  me  finely. 
A  whore  and  thief;  two  excellent  moral  learn- 
ings 
In  one  she  saint    I  hope  to  see  her  legend. 
Have  I  been  feared  for  my  discoveries, 
And  been  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  them; 
Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warning  to  young  gentlemen ; 
Have  I  professed  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies. 
And  make  them  bear  all  tests ;  and  am  I  tricked 

now  ? 
Caught  in  my  own  noose?  Here's  a  rial  left  yet; 
Tliere's  for  "your  lodging,  and  your  meat  tor  a 

week ; 
A  silk-worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary, 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box. 
Farewell,  great  grandmother; 
If  I  do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 
Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoaking  minutes ! 
1*11  hang  ye  presently. 

Old  Worn.  And  I  deserve  it — I  tell  you  truth. 

Per.  Not  I9 1  am  an  ass,  mother. 

Old  Worn.  O  the  roeue,  tlie  villain !    Is  this 
usage  for  the  fair  sex.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— j|  grand  apartment. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Medina,  Juan  be  Castro, 
Ai.p>zo,  Sanchio,  Cacafogo,  and  Attendants, 

Duke.  A  goodly  house. 

Juan,  And  riclily  furnished  too,  sir. 

jilon.  Hung  wantonly;  I  like  that  preparation; 
It  stirs  ^  b|bod  into  a  hopeful  banquet^ 
And  intimates  the  mistress  ffee  and  jovial ; 


I  love  a  house,  where  pleasure  prepares  wel> 
come. 
Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  how  like  yon  this  man- 
sion-? 

Twere  a  brare  pawn. 

Caca.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 

Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide  aad 
spacious, 

Airy,  and  ftill  of  ease,  and  that  I  lore  weO. 

I'll  tell  you,  when  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord. 

And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  sto- 
mach. 

How  my  afiection  stands  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  Margaritta,  Altea,  Ladies,  and 

Servant, 

Mar,  All  welcome  to  your  grace,  and  to  these 
soldiers ! 
You  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair  pre- 
sence; 
Those  few  slight  pleasures,  that  inhabit  here,  sir, 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  command ;  they're  yours  ; 
Your  servant  but  preserves  them  to  delight  ye. 

Duke.  I  thank  ye,  lady.    I  am  bold  to  visit  jre. 
Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweec 

beauty. 
It  has  been  a  long  night,  since  you  left  the  court. 
For,  till  I  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 
Mar.  Bring  in  the  duke's  meat 
San,  She's  most  excellent 
Juan.  Most  admirable  fair,  as  e'er  I  looked  oa; 
I  rather  would  command  her  than  my  regiment 
Caca.  I'll  have  a  flii^ ;  'tis  but  a  thousand  du^ 
cats, 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  in  ten  days. 

Enter  Leon. 

Mar.  Why,  wbere's  this  dinner  ? 

Leon.  Tis  not  ready,  madam. 
Nor  shall  it  be,  until  I  know  the  guests  too, 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid  them. 

Juan.  Is  not  tliis  my  Alferes  ?  he  looks  another 
tiling; 
Arc  miracles  a-foot  again  ? 

Mar.  Why,  sirrah ;  why,  sirrali,  you ! 

J^on.  I  hear  you,  saucy  woman ; 
And,  as  you  are  my  wife,  command  your  ab* 

sence,* 
And  know  your  duty ;  'tis  the  crown  of  niodestv. 

Duke.  Your  wife ! 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband. 
And,  pray,  take  notice,  that  I  claim  that  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Caca.  If  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
I  am  determined  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold: 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  fnend. 

Leon.  Pence,  dirt  and  dunghill ! 
I  will  not  lose  my  anger  on  a  rascal. 
Provoke  me  more,  I'll  beat  thy  blown-up  body. 
Till  thou  rcbound'st  again  like  a  tennis-ball. 

Caca,  I'll  talk  with  you  another  time.     [£nV. 

Ahn,  This  is  miraculou9 ! 
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Sb.  Is  dks  the  felloi^ 
That  had  the  patieiice  to  become  a  fool, 
A  Aittered  fuol,  and,  on  a  sudden,  break, 
Anflx  wooJd  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world, 
Both  m  bravery  and  fortune  too  ? 
I  im  aatonishrd ! 

Mar.  ni  be  divorced  immediately. 

I^oa.  Yon  shall  not. 
You  atiafl  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  SB  man  tender  of  your  honour,  lady. 
Yoa  look  me  for  a  shadow, 
YoQ  took  me  to  gloss  o%'er  youf  discredit, 
To  be  your  fool. 

YoQ  bsd  thought  yoa  had  found  a  coxcomb. 
Fd  bmoccnt  of  any  foul  dishonour  I  mean  to  ye ; 
Ooh  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now, 
And  be  a  fair  one,  too,  or  I  will  fall  for  it^ 

Ifcr.  I  do  command  ye  from  me^  thou  poor 
fellow, 
Hmcoaened  fool  ! 

Leon.  Thoa  cozened  fool ! 
I  will  not  be  commanded :  Fm  abovi^  ye. 
Y«i  mj  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady, 
Bat  tram  your  *state  you  never  shall.    I'll  hold 

diat, 
And  hold  it  to  my  use ;  the  law  allows  it. 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonness,  Til  wink 
atit 

Mir.  Am  I  braved  thus  in  mine  own  house  ? 

Ltem.  *T]s  mine,  madam  ! 
Y<M  are  deceived,  I'm  lord  of  it,  I  rule  it. 
And  all  that's  in  it ;  you've  nothing  to  do  here, 

madam. 
Bat  as  a  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings. 
And  at  my  ferther  will  to  do  me  service ; 
And  to  111  keep  it. 

Mar.  Tis  well. 

Ltrm.  It  shall  be  better. 

Afar.  As  you  love  me,  give  way. 

Ianl  I  will  ^e  none,  madam ; 
I  tfaod  opon  the  j^round  of  my  own  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it ;  you  shall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  understanding,  feeling  man. 
And  tenable  of  what  a  woman  aims  at ; 
A  foooK  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail  with; 
A  wanton  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes  too. 
I  cact  my  dead  ofl^  and  appear  myself. 
The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief, 
Aad  1  will  pot  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
They  shall  not  wander,  but  where  I  give  way 


DaAc  b  this  die  fellow,  that  the  people  point- 
ed at, 
f*w  the  mere  sign  of  man^  the  walking  image  ? 
He  speaks  wondrous  highly. 

Lna.  As  a  husband  ought,  sir, 
la  tss  own  house ;  and  it  becomes  me  well,  too. 
2  daak  yoar  grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were  put 

to  it. 
To  hare  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own, 
^«  wives  are  reckoned  in  the  rank  of  servants) 
Vbdcr  jour  own  roof  to  command  ye. 


Juan,  Brave !  a  strange  conversion ;  thou  shalt 
lead 
In  chief  now. 

Duke*  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her  and 
you,  sir? 

Leon,  Not  now,  my  lord ;  my  fortune  makes 
me  even, 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler. 

Mar,  Get  me  my  coach. 

Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dares  get  it, 
1111  1  command  ;  I'll  make  him  draw  your  coach. 
And  taut  your  coach  too  (which  will  be  hard  diet). 
That  executes  your  will;  or,  take  your  coach, 

lady; 
I  give  you  liberty ;  and  take  your  people, 
VVhich  I  turn  off;  and  take  your  will  abroad  witM 

ve 

Take  all  th^se  freely,  but  take  me  no  more} 
And  so,  farewells 

Duke.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it 
We  shall  not  stand  by,  as  bawds  to  your  brave 

fury, 
To  see  a  lady  weep— ^Draw,  sir, , 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  prevails 

not 
She  would  even  now  swoon,  if  she  could  not  cry. 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  should  grieve, 

too; 
But  falling  thus,  thejr  shew  nor  sweet  nor  orient 
Put  up,  my  lord  !  this  is  oppression, 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me. 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right  me ; 
All  which  shall  imderstand  how  you  provoke  me. 
In  mine  own  house  to  brave  me,  is  this  princely? 
Then  to  my  guard ;  and  if  I  spare  your  grace. 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument, 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  nlde  behaviour, 
Mercy  forsake  me  !  [DrawL 

I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye. 

Juan,  Hold,  fair  sir,  I  beseech  ye  ! 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 

Leon.  He,  that  dares  strike  against  the  hus- 
band's freedom. 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him,  a  tamed  cuc- 
kold! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young;  but  most  dishonest, 
Most  impudent,  and  he  have  no  feeling  of  it. 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster ; 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin. 
And,  at  one  mstant,  kill  both  name  and  honour : 
Let  him  be  Inst,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, 
And  find  no  eartli,  that's  base  enough  to  bury  him ! 
Now,  sir,  fail  on,  I'm  ready  to  oppose  ye. 

Duke.  I've  better  thought  I  pray,  sir,  use  your 
wife  well. 

Leon.  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  that, 
sir. 
And  now,  you're  welcome  all,  and  we'll  to  dinner; 
This  is  my  wedding-day. 
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Duke.  V]\  cross  your  joy  yet 
Juan,  Fve  seen  a  miracle;  hold  thine  owiiy  sol- 
dier! 
Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire,  that  conquer  women. 

Enter  Perez. 

Per.  'Save  ye,  which  is  the  ladv  of  the  house  ? 

Leon.  Thatrs  she,  sir,  that  good-natured  pretty 
lady, 
If  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  I)on  Michael ! 

Fer.  Pray  do  not  know  me,  I  am  full  of  busi- 
siness. 
When  I  have  more  time  111  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.    Good  madam,  tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a  maid  called  Estifania  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  truly  had  I. 

Per.  Was  she  a  maid  do  you  think  ? 

Mar.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her ; 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 

Per,  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Mar.  Not  that  I  ever  knew ;  now  I  look  better, 
I  think  you  married  her ;  give  you  much  joy,  sir. 

Per.  Give  me  a  halter. 

Mar.  You  may  reclaim  her ;  'twas  a  wild  young 
girl. 

Per.  Is  not  this  bouse  mine,  madam  ? 
Was  not  she  owner  of  it  ?  Pray,  speak  truly. 

Mar.  No,  certainly,  I'm  sure  my  money  paid 
for  it, 
And  ne*er  remember  yet  I  cave  it  you,  nr. 

Per.  The  hangings  and  the  plate,  too } 

Mar.  All  are  mine,  sir. 
And  every  thing  you  see  about  the  building ; 
She  only  kept  my  house,  when  I  was  absent; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 

Per.  Where  is  your  maid  ? 

Mar.  Do  you  not  know,  that  have  her  ? 


She's  yours  now,  why  should  I  look  after  her  i 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came  I  never  saw  her. 

Per.  I  saw  her  later — ^would  the  devil  had  had 
her! 
It  is  all  true,  I  find ;  a  wild-fire  take  her ! 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  Don  Michael  ? 
Thy  escellent  wife. 
Art  thou  a  man  yet? 

Alan.  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee  ? 

San.  And  eat  some  rare  fruit  ?  Thou  hast  ad- 
mirable orchards. 
You  ^re  so  Jealous  now !  Pox  on  your  jealousy. 
How  scomuilly  you  look ! 

Per.  Prithee  leave  fooling. 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  vfith  you  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  many  times. 
So  often  that  I  was  ashamed  to  keep  ben 
But  I  forgave  her,  sir,  in  hopes  she'd  mend  still ; 
And  had  not  you  o*  the  instant  married  her, 
I'd  put  her  off. 

Per.  I  thank  ye ;  I  am  blest  still ; 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  I'm  a  made  man. 
Miserably  gulled  beyond  recovery. 

Juan.  You'll  stay  and  dine  ? 

Per.  Certain  I  cannot,  captun. 
Hark  in  thine  ear,  1  am  die  arrantest  puppy, 
The«miserablest  ass !  But  I  must  leave  ye. 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste.    Bless  you,  good  madam. 
And  may  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife ! 

Leon.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Per.  No  matter,  if  the  devil  had  one  to  fetch 
the  other.  \Ent  Perez. 

Lion.  Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ?  will  your  grace 
but  honour  me, 
And  taste  our  dinner  ?  You  are  nobly  welcome. 
All  anger's  past^  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 

[£x€unt^ 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— if  ttreet. 

Enter  Perez. 

Per.  Ill  to  a  conjurer,  but  111  find  this  pole- 
cat. 
This  pilfering  whore.    A  plague  of  veils,  I  cry. 
And  covers  tor  the  impudence  of  women  ! 
Their,  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils. 
It  is  my  evil  angel !  let  me  bless  me. 

Enter  EstifaKia,  with  a  casket. 

Ettif.  Tis  he !  I'm  caught.    I  must  stand  to 
it  stoutly, 
And  show  no  shake  of  fear.    I  see  he^s  angry, 
Vexed  at  the  uttermost 

Per.  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over. 

Estif.  My  most  noble  hosbttiu^ 


Fm  glad  I  have  found  ye;  for,  in  truth,  I 

weary. 
Weary  and  fame  with  looking  out  your  lordshipi. 

Per.  I  have  been  in  bawdy  houses- 

Eitif.  I  believe  you,  and  veiy  lately,  too. 

Per.  'Pray  ye,  pardon  me ; 
To  seek  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  in  cellars. 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
bear  your  confessions;  I  have  been  at  plays. 
To  kxML  you  out  among  the  youthful  actors ; 
At  puppet-shows,  you  are  mistress  of  the  mo- 
tions; 
At  last,  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out; 
Ijs  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have  for* 
gotyou. 

Ettif.  You  had  a  pretty  progress;  111  tell 
mine  now. 
To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns— « 

Per.  And  are  you  sober  ? 

EMif.  Yes^  I  reel  not  yei^sir; 
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Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  them  s(^ 


There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  disguised,  too ; 
From  hence  to  the  didng^house;  there  I  found 

qaanrels 
Needless  and  fenceless,  swords,  pots,  and  candle- 


Tables,  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion, 
And  DO  man  knew  his  friend.    I  left  this  chaos, 
And  to  the  surg^n's  went:  he  willed  me  stay, 
For,  says  he,  learnedly,  if  he  be  tippled. 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of 

him; 
If  he  be  mad,  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes,  too. 
I  sought  ye  where  no  safe  thing  would  have  ven- 
tured. 
Amongst  diseases,  base  and  vile,  vile  women ; 
For  I  remember^  your  old  Roman  axiom. 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  honour. 
Last,  CO  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me, 
YoQ  were  too  proud  to  pray;    and  here  I've 
fooad  ye. 

Per.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  diQ  r(^ue  is 
witty. 
Bat  I  shall  dash  it  uistantly  to  nothing. 
Hoe  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages. 
And  now  condude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozened? 

Eatif,  Why  am  I  abused  ? 

Ter.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable 

£cfi^  Captain. 

Fer^    Thoa  stinking,    over-stewed,  incorrigi- 

Rutf,  Captain. 

Ttr,  Do  yon  echo  me  ? 

£ff  t^  Yes,  sir,  and  go  before  ye. 
And  round  about  ye !  Why  do  you  rail  at  me. 
For  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own  knavery  ? 

Per,  And  brave  me,  too  r 

M^if,  You'd  best  now  draw  your  sword,  cap- 
tain! 
Draw  it  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain. 
Upon  ycHir  wife.  Oh,  most  renowned  captain  ! 

Per,  A  plague  upon  thee,  answer  me  directly ; 
Why  fhdst  thon  marry  me  ? 

Eaitf,  To  be  my  husband ; 
I  thought  yon  had  bad  infinite,  but  I  am  co- 
zened. 

Per,  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and  shew  me 
wonders? 
A  bouse  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  shadows ; 
Shadows  to  me! 

Ettif.  Why  did  you  work  on  me, 
(It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  sir) 
With  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swore  you'd 

bring  me 
So  mncfa  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels^  husband, 
So  much  in  right  rich  dothes  ? 

Per.  Thon  hast  them,  rascal ; 
I  g^e  them  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all, 
And  thou  hast  opened  them,  and  sold  my  trea- 
sure. 

Vol.  II. 


Estif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure,  sell  it  to  a 
tinker 
To  mend  old  kettles  !  Is  this  noble  usage  ? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain's  trea- 
sure. 
A  man  would  think  now   these  were  worthy 

matters. 
Here's  a  shoeiug-horn  chain  gilt  over ;  how  it 

scenteth, 
Worse  than  the  dirty  mouldy  heels  it  served  for ! 
And  here's  another  of  u  lesser  value ; 
So  little,  I  would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in  it. 
These  are  my  jointure ;  blush  and  save  a  labour. 
Or  else  these  will  blush  for  ye. 

Per,  A  fire  subtle  ye  !  are  ye  so  crafty  ? 
Esiif,  Here's  a  goodly  jewel ! 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captaiu  ? 
Or  took  It  in  the  field  from  some  brave  bashaw  ? 
See  how  it  sparkles  ! — Like  an  old  lady's  eyes ; 
And  fills  each  room  with  light,  like  a  close  laa« 

thorn. 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window^ 
To  cozen  pilgrims. 

Per.  Prithee  leave  prating. 
Ettif.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whitings'  eyes  for 
pearls ; ' 
A  mussel-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 
Per.  Nay,  prithee  wife,  my  cloches,  my  clothes, 
Estif.  I'll  tell  ye. 
Your  dothes  are  parallels  to  these,  all  counter- 
feit. 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you  are  a  man  of  copper, 
A  kind  of  candlestick, 
A  copper,  a  copper  captain !  these  you  thought^ 

my  husband. 
To  have  cozened  me  withal ;  but  I  am  quit  with 
you. 
Per.  Is  there  no  house,  then,  nor  no  grounds 
about  it? 
No  plate  nor  hangings 

Estif.  There  are  none,  sweet  husband. 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  as  equal  justice. 

[Perez  sings — Estifaxia  singx 
Can  you  rail  now  ?  Pray,  put  your  fury  up,  sir. 
And  speak  great  words  1  you  arc  a  soldier;  thuo* 
der! 
Per.  I  will  speak  little ;  I  have  played  the  fool^ 
And  so  I  am  rewarded. 

Estif.  You  have  spoke  well,  sir ; 
And  now  I  see  you're  so  comfortable, 
I'll  heighten  you  again.    Go  to  your  house ; 
They're  packing  to  be  gone;  you  must  sup  there; 
111  meet  you,  and  bring  clothes  and  dean  linen 

afiier. 
And  all  things  shall  be  well,    I'll  colt  yuu  once 

more. 
And  teach  you  to  brin^  copper. 

Per.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  tell  mc  truth,  wife ; 
However,  I  forgive  thee;  art  thou  honest { 
The  beldam  swore 

Estif*  I  bid  her  tell  you  sO;  sir 
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ft  wftB  my  plot ;  alas,  my  credulous  husband ! 
The  lady  told  you,  too 

Per.  Most  strange  tilings  of  thee. 

Ettif.  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  all  to  tiy  your 
sufTrance. 
And  she  denied  the  house  ? 

Per,  She  knew  me  not. 
No,  nor  title  that  I  had. 

Est  if,  Twas  well  carried; 
Ko  more,  I  am  right  and  straight. 

Per,  I  would  l^lieve  thee. 
But  Heaven  knows  how  my  heart  is;  will  ye 
follow  me  ? 

Estif,  V\\  be  there  straight. 

Per.  Vm  fooled,  yet  dare  not  find  it 

Estif.  Go,  sil]y  fool ;  thou  may'Bt  be  a  good 
soldier 
In  open  fields,  but  for  our  private  service 
Thou  art  an  ass. 

Enter  Cacafogo. 

Here  comes  another  trout,  that  I  must  tj<^e, 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. 
May  I  crave  vour  leave,  sir  P 

Caca.  Prithee,  be  answered,  thou  shalt  crave 
no  leave ; 
I  am  in  my  meditations ;  do  not  vex  me ; 
A  beaten  thing !  but  this  hour  a  most  bruised 

thing. 
That  people  had  compassion  on,  it  looked  so  ! 
The  next  sir  Falmerin.     Here's  fine  proportion ! 
An  ass,  and  then  an  elephant    Sweet  justice ! 
There^s  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now,  no  cra- 
ving; 
If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  would  pay  him; 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold. 
And  money  may  do  much ;  a  thousand  ducats ! 
^Tis  but  the  lettmg  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 

Estif.  Pray  you,  hear  me* 

Caca.  I  know  thou  hast  some  wedding-ring  to 
pawn  now, 
Of  silver  |ilt  with  a  blind  posy  in  it : 
Or  thy  childVi  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel's  chain. 
I'll  none  of  them.  I  would  she  did  hut  know  me! 
Or  would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money. 
That  I  might  come  in  any  way. 

Estif.  I  am  gone,  sir; 
And  I  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  ye, 
The  lady  Margaritta— ^ 

Caca.  Stay,  I  prithee. 
What  is  thy  will  ?  I  turn  me  wholly  to  ve ; 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ache,  I  win  hear  ye. 

Estif.  She  would  mtreat  you,  sir*  ■ 

Caca.  She  shall  command,  sir ; 
Let  it  be  so ;  I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gcintle* 

woman. 
Do  not  foi^et  thyself. 

Estif.  She  does  command,  Uien, 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  noble. 

Caca,  Your  mistress  by  the  way  i 

Estif.  My  natural  mistress. 
Upon  these  jcwcb^  sir,  they^re  fair  and  rich, 


And  view  diem  right— ' 

Caca.  To  doubt  them  is  an  heresy. 

Estif.  A  thousand  ducats ;  'tis  upon  necesntf 
Of  present  use ;  her  husband,  air,  b  stubborn. 

Caca.  Long  may  he  be  so. 

Eitif.  She  desires,  withal, 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person, 
And  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  ho- 
nour— 

Caea,  Come,  let's  dispatdi. 

Estif.  In  truth  Pve  heard  her  say,  sir. 
Of  a  fat  man  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business,  sir — 

Caca,  Let's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute ;  the  lady's  use  may  long  for  it 

Estif.  All  secrecy  she  would  desire.  She  told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

Caca,  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus. 
Carry  her  the  gold,  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eves,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  prithee  come,  I  long  to  serve  the  lady ; 
Long  monstrouslv.   Now,  valour,  I  shall  meet  ve, 
You,  thai  dare  dukes.  [Eieunt. 

SCENE  U.-^A  CkanUfer. 

Enter  the  Duke^  Sancuio,  Juan,  and  Alonzo. 

Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall  pre- 
vent him. 
I  have  a  toy  here,  that  will  turn  the  tide^ 
And  suddenly  and  strangely.    Harey  Don  Juan, 
Do  you  present  it  to  him. 
Juan.  I  am  commanded.  [Exit. 

Duke.  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity. 
And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  hb  maker, 
Curb  the  free  hand  that  framed  him  ! 
It  must  not  he. 
San.  That  such  an  qyster'shell  should  hold  a 
pearl. 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison ! 
Was  she  made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  un- 
doing. 
To  let  a  slovenly,  unwieldy  fellow. 
Unruly  and  self-willed,  dispose  her  beauties? 
We  suffer  all,  sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse : 
She  should  shine,  where  she  might  shew  like  her- 

self. 
An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  admire 

her. 
And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friendSb 
We  are  gulled  all. 

And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  patieoce. 
If  she  be  ravished  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio; 
Well  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.    But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  Spain,  and  have  that  slub- 
bered I 
Alon.  Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we 

must  stir  in  it. 
Duke.  I'll  warrant  yc,  he  shall   be  glad  to 
please  us. 
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And  gkl  to  afaire  too ;  we  shall  hear  anoa 
Aiieirioi^fnKDhim;  lelfs  attend  a  little. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.'^Another  Chamber. 

Eater  Leok  and  Juav  with  a  committum. 

Lam,  Coloiiel,  I  am  hound  to  you  for  this 

nobleness. 
I  diMid  have  been  yoar  ofiicer,  'tis  true,  sir ; 
And  1  proud  inaa  I  should  faA?e  been  to  have 

served  you. 
ft  kas  pleased  the  king,  oat  of  his  boundless  fa- 

voars, 
To  make  me  your  oomfianion :  this  commission 
Gi?es  me  a  troop  of  horse. 
Am.  I  do  rejoice  at  it, 
And  am  a  ^md  man  we  shall  gain  your  oompaiw. 
fn  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  married. 
And  oat  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time,  sir. 
lesa.  Within  four  days  Fm  gone,  so  he  oom- 

aModsme, 
And  *ds  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it. 
Hie  time  crows  shorter  sttU — ^Aie  your  goods 

/■aa.  They  are  aboard. 
Imb.  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Serpant. 

&r.  Sir. 

lam.  Do  yoa  hear,  ho  ?  Go  carry  this  unto 
your  mistress,  sir. 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  honour^ 

edme; 
fid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier. 
^  lake  down  all  the  hangings. 
And  pock  up  all  my  clothes,  my  plate  and  jewels, 
And  ail  the  furniture,  that's  portable. 
Sr,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  ^tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  honour. 
Aod,  do  yoa  hear  ?  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 
fie  safely  placed  in  trunks;  they  must  along  too. 

Ser..  Whither  must  they  go,  sir  ? 

Lem.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo. 

Ser.  Must  my  mistress  go,  sir  ? 

leoH,  Ay,  your  mistress,  and  you,  and  all  must 

1*11 
will  not  leare  a  tumnnt  behind  me, 

^Hist  has  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutch- 


All  aaist  go. 
Ser.  Why  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego,  come,  help  me, 
boys.  [Exit. 

Jm.  He  has  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  his 
honour. 
And  cross  the  duke ;  now  I  shidl  love  hire  dearly. 
%  die  life  of  credit,  thou  art  a  noble  gentleman. 

Enter  Maeoabitta,  ied  by  two  Ladies. 

lesa.  Why,  how  now,  wife ;  what,  sick  at  my 
prefennent? 
Hbs  is  not  kindly  done. 


Mar,  No  sooner  love  ye. 
Love  ye  entirely,  sir,  brought  to  consider 
The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own  duty, 
But  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorced  from  ye ! 
This  is  a  crueltj.    ill  to  the  king, 
And  tell  him  'tis  unjust  to  part  two  souls, 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mixed. 

Lean,  Bv  no  means,  sweet-heart 

Jlfor.  If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as  T  am-«i> 

Ijeon,  He'd  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  flv  his 
country.  [Aside. 

Mar,  He'd  make  it  treason  for  i^at  tongae, 
that  durst 
But  talk  of  war,  or  any  thing  to  vex  him. 
You  shall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indeed  I  must,  sweet  wife. 
What,  should  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kisses  f 
Well  have  enough. 

Jfar.  V\\  to  the  duke,  my  cou»n ;  he  duJI  to 
the  king. 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  great  oflfioe ; 
I  thank  his  grace  for  it :  should  I  pray  him  now 
To  undo  it  again }  Fie,  'twere  a  base  discredit. 

Mar.  Would  I  were  able,  sir,  to  bear  you 
company! 
How  willing  shiould  I  be  then,  and  how  merry  ! 
I  will  not  live  alone 

Leon,  Be  in  peace,  you  shall  not. 

(Knocking  within. 
Oh,  Heaven,  my 
head!  Why,  rawal, 
I  think  the  wars  begun  in  the  house  already. 
Leon,  The  preparation  is,    they  are  taking 
down 
And  packing  up  the  hangings,  plate  and  jcwel^ 
And  all  those  furnitures^  tl^  sJiaU  befit  me, 
When  I  tic  in  garrison. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Iror.  Must  the  coach  go  too,  sir  ? 

Leon,  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  the  sea  else 
easily  ? 
We  shall  find  shipping  for't  there  to  transport  it. 

Mar.  I  go  ?  Alas ! 

Leon,  I'll  have  a  main  care  of  ye : 
I  know  you  are  sickly;  he  shall  drive  the  easier, 
And  all  accommodation  shall  attend  ye. 

JIfor.  Would  I  were  able ! 

jLeon.  Come,  I  warrant  ye. 
Am  not  I  with   ye,  sweet?    Are  her  clothes 

packed  up, 
And  all  her  linen  ?  Give  your  maids  direction : 
You  know  my  time's  hot  short,  and  I'm  com* 
manded. 

Mar.  Let  me  have  a  nurse, 
And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me; 
An  easy  bark. 

Leon,  It  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  ye; 
Curvet  it  may  sometimes. 

Mar,  I  am  with  child,  sir. 

Leon.  At  four  days  warning !  This  is  som^* 
thing  speedy. 
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Do  you  conceive  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a  west 

wind? 
My  heir  will  be  an  errant  fleet  one,  lady. 

Mar,  You  must  provide  a  cradle,  and  what  a 

trouble's  that ! 
Leon,  The  sea  shall  rocV  it ; 
Tis  the  best  nurse;    'twill  roar  and  rock  to- 
gether, 
A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lullaby ! 
Mar,  Faith  let  me  stay:  I  shall  but  shame 

you,  sir. 
Leon,  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames  you 
shall  along  with  me : 
At  home  Vm  sure  you'd  pro%'e  a  million. 
Every  n^an  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins 
Upon  his  back :  you  are  mine ;  I'll  sweat  for  ye. 

Enter  Duke,  Alonzo,  and  Savchio. 

•    Duke,  What,  sir,  preparing  for  your  noble 

journey  ? 
Tis  well,  and  full  of  care. 
I  saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war. 
And  luiew  you'd  prove  some  good  man  for  your 

country ; 
Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  gentle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.    What,  mourn  at  his  advance- 
ment! 
You  arc  to  blame;    he'll  come  again,    sweet 

cousin : 
Meantime,  like  sad  Penelope  and  sage. 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  housewifely — 
Leon,  No,  sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that 
solitariness : 
She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  tliose 

(quarters 
May  daily  cross  her :  she  shall  go  along,  sir. 
Duke.  By  no  means,  captain. 
Leon.  By  all  means,  an't  please  ye. 
Duke.  What,  take  a  young  and  tender-bodied 
lady. 
And  expose  her  to  those  dangers^  and  those 

tumults ! 
A  sickly  kidy,  too ! 

Leon.  TwUl  make  her  well,  sir ; 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  wholesome 
travel. 
San,  Away,  it  must  not  be. 
Alon.  It  ought  not,  sir. 
Go  hurry  her !  It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.   I  cannot  blame  her  tears-^— Fright 
her  with  tempests. 
With  thunder  of  the  war ! 
I  dart  swear,  if  she  were  able 

Leon.  She's  most  able : 
And,  pray  ye,  swear  not :  she  must  go,  there's 

no  remedy : 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us, 
Which  smells  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
Shall  binder  me.    Had  she  but  ten  hours  life, 
Nay,  less,  but  two  hours,  I  would  have  her  with 

me; 
I  would  not  leave  h^  fame  to  so  much  rain, 


To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit,  as 

Her  weakness  and  your  hot  will  would  woik 

her  to. 
Fie,  fie,  for  shame ! 

Enter  Perez. 

What  mask  is  this  now  I 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  sufferaoce ! 

What  cousin's  this? 

Juan.  Michael  Van  Owle,  how  dost  thou? 
In  what  dark  bam,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy, 
Hast  thou  tain  hid  ? 

Per,  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow,  colonel. 
And  people  must  conceal  and  shine  again. 
You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may  say, 

gentlemen; 
A  pretty  house,  ye  see,  handsomely  seated, 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal 

Aton*  He's  certain  nuid. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  tailor,  that 
Has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fustians. 

Per,  1  see  you're  packing  now,   my  gentle 
cousin. 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so; 
'Tis  true  I  do :  you  were  merry,  when  I  was  last 

here: 
But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  ^tience,  madam. 
I'm  sorry,  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  lon^r; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honoured  cousin, 
This  house,  and  all  I  have,  are  all  your  serraots. 

Leon.  What  house,  what  pleasure,  sir ?  what 
do  you  mean  f 

Per.  You  hold  the  jest  so  stifl*,  'twill  prove 
discourteous. 
This  house  I  mean ;  the  pleasures  of  this  place 

Leon.  And  what  of  them  ? 

Per.  lliey're  mine,  sir,  and  you  know  it : 
My  wife's,  I  mean,  and  so  conferred  upon  me. 
Hie  hangings,  sir,  I  must  entreat  your  servants, 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  offices, 
Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses. 
I  shall  take  view  of  the  plate  anon,  and  furnitures, 
That  are  of  under  place.      You're  meny  still, 

cousin. 
And  of  a  pleasant  constitution : 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  adpla* 
citum, 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  good  stubborn  wife,  tell  me 
directly : 
Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  bo* 

nestly. 
Is  this  my  kinsman  ? 

Mar,  I  can  tell  ye  nothing, 

Leon.  I've  many  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one. 
And  so  fantastic— ^-all  the  house  ? 

Per.  All  mine. 
And  all  within  it.  I  will  not  bait  you  an  ace  on't, 
Caii*t  you  receive  a  nolJe  courtesy. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely  as  ye  ought,  coa^ 
But  you  must  ride  o'  the  top  ou't  f 

Leon,  Canst  thou  fight  i 
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Ter.  ni  tell  je  {Nreflently :  I  could  have  done, 

sir. 
Ijnm,  For  joa  must  law  and  daw  before  ye 

get  it 
Jwaaiu  Awaj,  no  quarrels. 
Zom.  Now  I  am  more  temperate, 
HI  bare  it  pror'd,  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  bedlam ; 
Never  in  love,  for  that's  a  lunacy  ; 
No  great  state  left  ye,  that  ye  never  looked  for, 
Norcunot  maiiage»  that's  a  rank  distemper ; 
Hat  you  were  christened,  and  who  answered  for 
you. 

Andthoi  I  vield ^Do  but  look  at  him. 

Per.  He  has  half  persuaded  me,  I  was  bred  i' 
the  moon: 
Ibive  ne'er  a  brush  at  my  breech — ^Are  not  we 

both  mad? 
And  is  not  this  a  fantastic  house  we  are  in, 
Aiid  ftU  a  dream  we  do  ?  Will  you  walk  out? 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee, 
ftkk  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney-piece, 
And  say,  I  was  one  of  the  Cssars  done  by  a  seal- 
cutter. 
Xem.  Ill  talk  no  more;   come,  we'll  away 

immediately. 
yLar,  Why  then  the  house  is  hisy  and  all  thafb 
in  it: 
m  ^e  awav  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  ye : 
I  j^ve  it  to  his  wife.    You  must  restore,  sir; 
ibid  make  a  new  provision. 

Ver.  Am  I  mad,  now. 
Or  am  I  diristened  ?  Vou,  my  pagan  cousin, 
My  mighty  Mabound  kinsman,  what  quirk  now  ? 
Tou  stall  be  welcome  all.    I  hope  to  see,  sir. 
Your  grace  here,  and  my  coz :  we  are  all  soldiers, 
And  must  do  naturally  (ox  one  another. 
Dafte.  Are  you  blank  at  this?  Then  I  must  tell 
ye,  sir," 
Yrve  no  pommand;  now  you  may  go  at  pleasure, 
^sA  ride  your  ass  troop.     Twas  a  trick  I  used 


To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty, 
And  saving  of  your  wife. 

LeoR.  All  this  not  moves  me, 
Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady,| 
And  rich  ones,  too;  I  will  make  bold  with  those; 
And  you  have  land  in  the  Indies,  as  I  take  it ; 
Thither  we'll  go,  and  view  awhile  those  climates. 
Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  ye. 
'Tis  done ;  we  must  go. 

M9T.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman ; 
And,  bv  this^acred  light,  llove  thee  dearly: 

Hark  ye,  sir ; 
The  house  is  none  of  yours ;  I  did  but  jest,  sir ; 
You  are  no  coz  of  mine ;  I  beseech  ye,  vanish. 
I  tell  you  plain,  you  have  no  more  nght  than  he 
Has,  that  senseless  thin^.    Your  wife  has  once 

more  fooled  ye,  sir. 
Go  ye  and  consider. 

tj&m.  Good-morrow,  my  sweet  Mahound  cou- 
sin. 
You  are  welcome — ^welcome  all — my  cousin  too— 
We  are  soldiers,  and  should  naturally  do  for  one 
another. 

Ter.  By  this  hand  she  dies  for't, 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her. 
These  are  fine  toys.  \Ea:\t  Perez, 

Mar,  Let  me  request  you  stay  but  one  poor 
month ; 
You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  I'll  go,  too. 
Give  me  but  will  so  far. 

Jjeon,  Well,  I  will  try  ye. 
Good-morrow  to  your  grace ;  we've  private  busi* 
ness. 

Duke.  If  I  miss  thte  ^ig/un^  Tm  an  arrant 
bungler. 

Juan.  Thou  »halt  have  my  command,  and  111 
march  under  thee. 
Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled ; 
Thou  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

AlofL  I  have  seen  viaons.  [Exeunt^ 


ACT  v. 


SCENE  I. — ^MargarittVs  House. 

tnter  Leon,  with  a  letter^  and  Margaritta. 

Lum.  Come  hither,  wife.    Do  you  know  this 

hand? 
Ifor.  I  do,  sir ;  'tis  Estifania's^  that  was  once 

my  woman. 
IreoR.  She  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Caca- 

Ab  usoring  jeweller's  son,  I  know  the  ra<)Cal, 
h  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you. 
Mar.   He  is  a  monster;    deliver  me  from 

mountains. 
Jjem.  Do  you  gp  a  birding  foe  all  sorts  of 
people? 


And  this  evening  will  come  to  ye,  and  shew  y^ 

jewels, 
Aud  offers  any  thing  to  get  access  to  you. 
If  I  can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 
(For  he  Ls  fit  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him, 
And  so  I  will.    Be  you  conformable,  and  follow 
but  my  viriU. 
Mar,  I  shall  not  fail,  sir. 
Leon.    Will  the  duke  come  again,    do  you 

think? 
Mar.  No,  sure,  sir. 
He  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 
Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit  hold, 
fair  wife. 
I  Let's  in  to  dinner.  [ExetmU 
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SCENE  11.—^  StrttU 

Enier  Per£z. 

Per.  Had  I  but  longs  enough  to  bawl  suffi- 
ciently, 
That  all  the  queans  in  Christendtmi  might  hear 

me, 
That  men  might  run  away  from  the  contagion, 
I  had  my  wish.  Would  it  were  made  high  treason, 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry; 
I  mean,  for  a  man,  that  would  live  handsomely, 
And  like  a  gentleman,  in's  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  shall  I  put  her  to  } 
Cut  her  in  pieces,  every  piece  will  live  still, 
And  every  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischiefi 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there's  no  hanging  of 

them. 
They  are  too  light  to  drown,  they're  cork  and 

feathers ; 
To  bum  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders : 
Under  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her. 
And  so  depress  ner  as  they  did  the  giants  f 
She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old  Babel. 
I  must  destroy  her. 

Enter  Cacafogo,  with  a  casket 

Cmcm.  Be  coaeoed  by  a  thing  of  ckmts!  a  she 
moth. 
That  every  silkman's  shop  breeds !  To  be  cheated, 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham ! 
Per.  Who  is  he,  that's  cheated  ?  Speak  aggin, 
tbou  vision ! 
But  art  thou  cheated  ?  Minister  some  comfort. 
Tell  me,  I  oomure  thee,  art  thou  cheated  brave- 

ly? 
Come,  pritkee  come ;  art  thou  so  pure  a  cox- 
comb. 
To  be  undone  ?  Do  not  dissemble  with  me. 

Coca,  Then  keep  thv  circle : 
For  I'm  a  spirit  wild,  that  flies  about  thee ; 
And,  whosoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  he'st  human, 
Fd  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  cheated  damnably. 
Per,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Coca,  Dost  thou  laugh?  Damnably,   I  say,' 

most  damnably. 
Per,  By  whom,  good  spirit?  Speak,  speak !  Ha, 

ha,  ha! 
Coca,  rU  tttter ;  laugh  till  thy  lungs  cradc ;  by 
a  rascal  woman ! 
A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman ! 
Dosi  tfaoo  laugh  still  ? 

Per.  I  must  laugh ;  prithee  pardon  me, 
I  shall  laugh  terribly. 

Cactu  I  shall  be  angry, 
Terribly  aninry ;  I  have  cause. 

Per,  That's  it ;    . 
And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldst  be  angry. 
Angry  at  heart ;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
By  a  woman  cheated  !  Art  sure  it  was  a  woman  ? 
Coca.   I  shall  break    thy  head;   my  valour 
itches  at  thee. 


Per.  It  is  00  matter.    By  a  woman  cozened, 
A  real  woman ! 

Coca.  By  a  real  deviL 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  duuns. 
How  rank  they  swell ! 

Per,  Sweet,  coaened  sir,  let's  see  them. 
I  have  been  cheated,  too ;  I  would  have  you  note 

that; 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  abo^ 
A  scurvy  woman.    I  am  undone,  tweet  sir; 
Therefore,  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh- 

Coca,  Pray  ye,  take  it ; 
You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  io  Europe. 
What  need  we  fiddles,  bawdy  songsy  and  skerry. 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  ua  meny  ? 

Per.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
I've  seen  these  jewels :  what  a  notable  pennp* 

worth 
Have  you  had !  Yon  will  not  take,  nr. 
Some  twenty  ducats— 

Coca.  Thou'rt  deceived ;  I  will  tako 

Per,  To  clear  your  bargain,  now. 

Caca.  I'll  take  some  ten. 
Some  any  thing,  some  half  ten,  half  a  doeat 

Per,  An  eicellent  faMadanr  set  these 


sure: 
lyye  mark  their  waters  ? 

Caca.  Quicksands  choak  their  waters^ 
And  her's  that  brought  them,  too !  bol  I  ahnil 
find  her. 
Per.  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope :  hot  do  not  hart 
her. 
If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  as  joo  may  have, 
(For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often ; 
'Tis,  at  sometimes  too,  a  fine  variety) 
You  cannot  find,  in  all  this  kingdom, 
A  woman,  that  can  cozen  ye  so  neatfv. 
She  has  taken  half  mine  anger  off  with  this  trick. 

[£x«>. 
Caca.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  Fd  kill  this  fel* 
low. 
I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch, 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals'  lives,  that  vei  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady ;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  m.— i<  street. 

Enter  Perez  and  Estifania,  meeting. 

Per,  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me  again, 
tliou  rebel. 
And  know'st  how  thou  hast  used  me  thrice,  thou 

rascal? 
Were  there  not  ways  enough   to  fly  my  ven* 

geance, 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  m^  fury. 
But  thou  roust  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee  9 
I  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly. 
But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  me,  com'st  upon 

me. 
How  like  a  sheep-bitiog  rogue,  taken  in  the  man- 
ner. 
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And  lead/  for  a  baiter,  dost  thou  look  novr? 
Thoa  htat  a  bs^giiig  look,  thou  scurvy  thing ! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife. 

Nor  e'er  a  string  to  lead  thee  to  Elvsiom ; 
Be  there  no  pitifoi  'pothecanes  in  this  town, 
Tkat  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women, 
That  dare  administer  a  dram  of  ratsbane, 
But  thoa  must  fall  to  me  ? 
Ettif.  I  know  youVe  mercy. 
Fer,  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  deserv'st 
none. 
What  new  tricks  now  a-foot,   and  what  new 

houses 
Hare  you  in  the  air?  What  orchards  in  appari* 

tion? 
What  can'st  thou  say  for  thy  life  ? 

Ettif.  little  or  nothing. 
1  know  Toull  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  useless 
To  beg  for  mercy.    Pray,  let  me  draw  my  book 

out, 
'Andprvralitde. 

Per.  Do,  a  very  little ; 
For  I  hare  a  farther  business  than  thy  killing. 
I  Iwre  money  yet  to  borrow.    Speak  when  you 
are  ready. 
Sti^.  Now,  now  sir,  now         [Shewt  a  pistol. 
Come  on.     Do  you  start  off  from  me  ? 
Do  yoa  sweat,  great  captain  ?  Have  you  seen  a 
^rit? 
Per.  Do  you  wear  guns  ? 
£i^  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  sir, 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  armed. 
Nov,  what^s  the  news  ?  And  let's  discourse  more 

friendly, 
And  talk  of  oar  afiairs  in  peace. 

Per.  Let  me  see. 
Prithee  let  me  see  thy  gun ;  'tis  a  very  pretty 
one. 
Eajf.  No,  DO^  sir,  you  shall  feel. 
Per.  Hold^  hold,  ye  villain !  what,  would  you 
Kil  your  own  husband  ? 

wi^  Let  mine  own  husband,  then. 
Be  in  his  own  wits.    There,  there's  a  thoasand 

ducats. 
Who  most  provide  for  you  ?  And  yet  youll  kill  me ! 
Per.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 

millions. 
Eitif.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels  ?  I 
have  pawned  them, 
Yoa  see  for  what  we  must  keep  touch. 

Per.  m  kiss  thee  ; 
And  get  as  many  more*    FU  make  thee  famous. 
Had  we  the  house  now  ! 

Estif.  Come  along  with  me ; 
If  that  be  vanished,  there  be  more  to  hire,  sir. 
Per.  I  see  I  am  an  ass,  when  thou  art  near 
me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  chamber. 

Enter  Leon  and  Margaritta. 

Leon,  Come,  well  awray  unto  your  country 
house. 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  lire  contentedly. 


This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  fuU  of  hurry ; 

No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 
Mar,  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  up^n  your  pie- 
sure;  • 

Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  sir.  111  live  with  ye. 
Leon.  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a  true 
one. 

When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  husband. 

Whv,  now  I  doat  upon  you,  love  ye  dearly; 

And  my  rough  nature  falls,  like  roaring  streams, 

Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 

Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 

A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman ! 

When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  on  both 
sides. 

And  through  the  world  we  hold  our  current  vir* 
tues« 

Alone,  we  are  single  medals,  only  faces. 

And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows. 

Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that  trouble ; 

I'll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant. 

Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends, 

They  shall  be  welcome  all,  now  experience 

Has  bound  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness. 

[Ckuhing  gwordMf  a  cry  mitkim—Down  with  their 
swords !] 

What  noise  b  this  ?  what  dismal  cry  ? 
Mar.  Tis  loud  too. 

Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  in  the  street; 

Look  out  there ! 

Leon.  Look  out,  and  help. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Oh,  sir,  the  duke  Medina—- 

Leon.  What  of  the  duke  Medina  ? 

*Ser.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman  I  he's  almost  slain ! 

Mar.  Away,  away,  and  help  him ! 
All  the  house  helpw  [Exit  Servant, 

Lean.  How !  slain  ?  Why,  Margaritta, 
Wife,  sure  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  agaiui 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial, 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke,  Sanchio,  Alonzo,  aud  Servant. 

Mar.  How  came  you  hurt,  sir  ? 
Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble  co- 
lonel. 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your  hon- 
our; 
And  he,  that  wrongs  the  inoocen^  ne'er  prospers, 
And  he  has  lefit  me  thus  ;  for  charity. 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortured  body, 
That,  ere  I  jperish,  I  may  shew  my  penitence. 
I  fear  I'm  slain. 

Leon.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  sliall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke.  I  thank  ye,  noble  sir. 
Leon.  To  bed  with  him ;  and,  wife,  give  your 
attendance. 
[£.rri<}itDcK£,SAKCHio,ALONZO,  Margaritta, 
and  Hrxant, 
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Enter  Jvav. 

Leon,  Afore  me, 

Tis  rarely  counterfeited. 
Juan,  True,  it  is  so,  sir ; 

And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spoil  ye. 

He  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  scuffle, 

As  though  we  purposed  anger:  that  same  scratch 

On's  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw  com- 
passion. 

That  he  might  get  into  your  house  more  can- 
ningly. 

I  must  not  stay ;  stand  now,  and  you're  a  brave 
fellow, 
Leon.  I  thank  ye,  noble  colonel,  and  I  hon- 
our ye. 

Never  be  quiet?  [Exit  Juan. 

Enter  Margaritta. 

Mar,  He's  most  desperate  ill,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  these  ten  months  will  recover  him. 
Leon,  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the  fool 
in. 
Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  ground  ?  We're  haunt- 
ed. 
Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with  dreams 
thus? 
Mar,  What  ul  you,  sir  ? 
Leon.  Nay,  what  ail  you,  sweet  wife, 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience  ? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  I  should  suffer 
this? 
Mar,  Alas,  I  pit)r  ye. 
Leon.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 

Mar.  You  are  always ; 
You  cany  a  kind  of  bedlam  stiU  about  ye. 
Leon,  If  thou  pursuest  me  farther,  I  run  stark 
mad. 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes,  or  gentlemen. 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  be  desperate. 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  I  know  it ; 
Are  ye  so  hot,  that  no  hedge  can  contain  ye  ? 
ril  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veins  about 

thee; 
m  have  thy  thoughts  found,  too^  and  have  them 

opened. 
Thy  spirits  purged,  for  those  are  they  that  fire  ye. 
The  maid  snail  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid, 
And  all  her  servile  iMiours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 
And  go  through  cheerfully,  or  else  sleep  empty : 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  duty ; 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  ye. 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose,  thou  foolish,  wick- 
ed woman. 
Mar.  I've  lost  myself,  sir, 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience : 

[Kneeli. 
My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness,  I've  lost  too. 
And  now,  by  that  pure  good  faith  good  wives 
ace  crowned  witfa^ 


By  your  own  iiobleness 

Leon,  Beware,  beware     ■  have  yon  no  fetch 

now? 
Mar.  No,  by  my  repentance,  no. 
Leon,  And  art  thou  truly,  truly  honest? 
Mar,  These  tears  will  shew  it. 
Leon,  I  take  you  up,  and  wear  you  next  mj 
heart; 
See  you  be  worth  it. 

Enter  Altea. 

Now,  what  with  you  ? 

Ait.  1  come  to  tell  my  lady, 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak  witb 
her. 
Leon.  Tis  Cacafogo;    keep  him  from  the 
duke. 
The  duke  from  him ;   anon  he'U  yield  us  laugh- 
ter. 
Alt.  Where  is  it,  please  you,  that  we  shall  de- 
tain him? 
He  seems  at  war  with  reason,  full  of  wine. 

Leon,  To  the  cellar  with  him ;  'tis  the  drunk- 
ard's den. 
Fit  cover  for  such  beasts.    Should  he  be  restj. 
Say  I  am  at  home ;  unwieldy  as  he  is, 
He'll  creep  into  an  augre-hole  to  shun  me. 
Alt.  I'll  dispose  him  there.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Now^  Margaritta,  comes  your  trial  on  : 
The  duke  expects  you;  acquit  yourself  to  him ; 
I  put  you  to  the  test ;  you  have  my  trust, 
My  confidence,  my  love. 

Mar,  I  will  deserve  them.  [Exit, 

Leon,  My  work  is  done,  and  now  my  heart's  «( 
ease. 
I  read  in  every  look,  she  means  me  fairlv ; 
And  nobly  shall  my  love  reward  her  for^t. 
He,  who  betrays  his  rights,  the  husband's  rights^ 
To  pride  and  wantonness ;  or  who  denies 
Affection  to  the  heart  he  has  subdued. 
Forfeits  the  claim  to  manhood  and  humanitr. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. — A  chamber.    Duke  diicavered  in  m 

night  gOBon. 

Duke,  Why,  now,  this  is  most  excellent  inven- 
tion. 
I  shall  succeed,  spite  of  this  hufi&ng  husband. 
I  can  but  smile  to  think  most  wary  spouses 
The  soonest  are  deceived. 

Enter  Margaritta. 

Who's  there,  my  love  ? 
Mar.  'Tis  I,  my  lord. 
Duke,  Are  you  alone,  sweet  friend  ? 
Mar.  Alone,  and  come  to  enquire  how  yoor 

wounds  are. 
Duke.  1  have  none,  lady ;  not  a  hurt  about 
me; 

1 
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Mt  damages  I  did  but  counterfeit, 

Aad  fa^axd  tiie  quarrel  to  cujoy  you,  lad j. 

I  aia  a$  lossr,  and  as  full  of  healtby 

Aalusj^in  blood 

M«r,  As  low  in  blood,  3rou  mean  : 
Dt^boaest  tbous^ts  debase  the  i^reatest  birth; 
Ibe  many  tbat  acts  unworthily,  though  ennobled, 
SttUita  his  honour. 

Duke.  Nay,  nay,  my  Margaritta; 
Come  Co  ray  caonch,  and  there  let's  lisp  love's  Ian- 


Mar.  VVoald  you  take  that,  which  IVe  no  right 
to  give? 
^teal  wedlock's  property ;  and,  in  liis  hoasc, 
Beneath  the  ruo<  of  hiin,  that  entertains  you, 
H'ualdyou  his  ^ife  betray?  Will  you  become 
The  ui^ratctul  viper,  who,  restored  Ui  litV, 
Vcoooied  tbe  breast,  which  saved  him  f 

Duke  Leuve  tlic^e  dull  thoughts  to  uiortifyiiig 


Lrt  CH,  while  luvc  is  lusty,  prove  its  power. 

Jdar.  Dl  wisliCN  once,  my  lord,  my  mind  de- 
faftscd  : 
Yoofo>uid  my  %viuki)o^s,  v% anted  to  ensnare  it: 
^•lamefttl  I  o«  n  my  t\iult,  but  'tis  repented. 
X»  moie  the  wanton  Maruarittn  uow, 
Sut  the  chaste  wifr  of  Leon.     Ills  ^rcat  merit. 
If  i»  manly  temk^rncss,  his  noble  nature, 
C  ^>al3aads  from  uic  atfectioii  in  return. 
Pare  as  estociu  c;in  oftV-r.     lie  has  won  mc ; 
1  e^e  him  all  mv  lieart. 

D»kt,  Indeed,  fair  lady, 
I  Ids  jestios;  well  becomes  a  spriglitly  beauty. 
l^«e  prompts  Co  celebrate  sublimcr  rights. 
Nu  more  oiemento's ;  let  lue  press  you  to  me, 
Aad  dCtAe  with  my  kisses 

i/or.  Xay,  then,  within,  there  ! 

EmUr  Lco3?,  Jcav,  Aloxzo,  and  Saxchio. 

LflM.   Did  you  call,  my  wife?   or  3'ou,  my 
bird? 
Was  it  your  gr«<ce  that  wanted  me  ?  No  answer ! 
How  do  you,  my  good  lord  ?  What,  out  of  bed  ! 
Mediinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  tliis  matter. 
lias  my  wife  wounded  you  ?  You  were  well  be- 


Dmke.  More  hurt  than  ever ;  spare  your  re- 
proorli ; 
I  feel  too  HMich  already. 

I  see  it,  sir — and  now  your  grace  shall 


I  CMi  as  readily  pardon  as  revenge. 
Be  comfflcted ;  all  is  fmgotten. 

DaJkc  I  thank  you,  ar. 

Leioa.  Wife,  you  are  a  ri^t  one ; 
And  BOW,  with  mknmm  nations^  I  dare  trust  yc. 

JaoL  No  more  feigned  fights^  my  lord;  they 


Enter  LoREKza 

Lor.  Pleaac  you,  sir, 
^e  cannot  keep  this  gross  fat  man  in  order : 

Vol.il 


He  swears  he'll  have  admittance  to  my  lady, 
And  reels  about,  and  clamours  most  outrage- 
ously. 
Leon.  Let  him  come  up-r-^wife,  here's  another 
suitor, 
We  forgot ;  he  has  been  sighing  in  the  cellar. 
Making  my  casks  his  mistresses. 
Will  yonr  grace  permit  us  to  produce  a  rival? 
Duke.  No  more  on  that  theme,  I  request,  don 

Leon. 
Leon.  Here  conges  the  porpus;   he*s  devilish 
drunk. 
Let  me  stand  bv. 

Enter  CvcAroco  drunk. 

Caca.  Where  is  niv  bona  roha  ?  Oh,  vouVc  all 
here.  Why,  1  dont  fear  &uap  dragons — imjwten- 
tial,  power! ully  potioued — I  can  drink  with  Hec- 
tor, and  beat  him,  too.  Then,  what  care  I  for 
captains !  Tra  futi  of  Greek  wine ;  the  true,  an- 
tient  courage.  Sweet  Mrs  Margaritta,  let  me 
kiss  thee — your  kisses  shall  pay  me  for  his  kick- 
ing. 

Leon.  What  would  you  ? 

Caca.  Sir ! 

Xrron.  Lead  off  the  wretch. 

Duke.  Most  filthy  figure,  truly. 

Caca.  Filthy !  Oh,  you're  a  prince ;  yet  I  can 
buy  all  of  you,  your  wives  and  all. 

Juan.  Sleep,  and  be  silent. 

Caca.  Speak  you  to  your  creditors,  good  cap- 
tain half-pay ; 
I'll  not  take  thy  pawn  in. 

Leon.  Wliich  of  the  butts  is  thy  mistress  ? 

Caca.  Butt  in  thy  belly. 

Leon.  There  are  two  in  tliine,  Vm  sure,  it  is 
grown  so  monstrous, 

Caca.  Butt  in  thy  face. 

Leon.  Go,  carry  him  to  sleep;      [Exit  Caca. 
When  he  is  sober,  let  him  out  to  rail, 
Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 

Enter  Perez  and  Estifania. 

Who's  this  ?  ray  Mahound  cousin  ? 

Per.  Good  sir,  'tis  very  good :  would  I  had  a 
house,  too, 

For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air. 

You  have  a  pretty  scat,  you  have  the  luck  on*t, 

A  pretty  lady,  too,  I  have  missed  both ; 

My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him. 

Do  me  tlie  courtesy  to  let  me  sec  it, 

See  it  once  more.     But  I  shall  cry  for  anger. 

Fll  hire  a  chandler's  shop  close  under  ye, 

And,  for  my  foolery,  sell  soap  and  whip-cord. 

Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laugh  hear- 
ty, 

You  are  a  fool,  coz. 

Leon.  I  must  laugh  a  little ; 

And  now  Pve  done.    Coz,  thou  shalt  live  wlrli 
me, 

My  merry  coz ;  the  world  shall  not  divorce  us : 
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Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  shalt  never 

want 
Will  this  content  thee  ? 

Per.  I'll  cry,  and  then  he  thankful ; 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  ve ; 
I'd  live  a  swallow  here,  I  must  confess. 
Wife,  I  forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honest. 
And,  at  thy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent. 

£stif.  if  I  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first. 

Mar,  Hold,  this  is  yours,  some  recompense 
for  service; 
Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he,  that  gave  it, 

Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  commis- 
sion, sir. 
Now  you're  a  captain. 

Leon,  You're  a  noble  prince,  sir ; 
And  now  a  soldier. 

Juan,  Sir,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  through  all 
fortunes. 

Alott,  And  I. 

AU,  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 

Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister  ? 

M,  Yes,  iiideed,  good  brother, 


I  have  two  ties,  mine  own  blood,  and  my  mistress. 
Mar.  Is  she  your  sister  ? 
Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife. 
And  my  best  sister ;  for  she  proved  so,  wench. 
When  she  deceived  you  with  a  loving  husband. 
Alt.  I  would  not  deal  so,  truly,  for  a  stranger. 
Mar.  Well,  I  could  chide  ye,  but  it  must  he 
lovingly, 
And  like  a  sister. 

I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  ye  noUy, 
For  now  I  have  an  honest  heart  to  love  ye. 
And  then  deliver  yon  to  the  blue  Neptune. 
Juan.  Your  colours  you  must  wear,  and  wear 
them  proudly. 
Wear  them  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood,  too. 
And  all  the  world  shall  know  we're  virtue's  ser- 
vants. 
Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  'know,  a  noble 
mind 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 

Ijeon.  All  you  who  mean  to  lead  a  happy  life. 
First  learn  to  rule>  and  then  to  have  a  wife. 

[Es^nt  oomes. 
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MEN. 

M43[i.Yy  a  9ea  captain, 

FmECM AK,  his  iitutejianL 

LoED  Plausible,   }  . 

NoVel,  \  coxcombs. 

Varhish,  pretended  friend  to  Manly. 
Muoft  Oldfox,  suitor  to  Widow  Blackacke. 
Jeert  BLACKACREy  son  to  the  widow. 

COCSBELLOR  QuiLLIT. 

Oakum,  servant  to  Mavlt. 


Counsellor  Ploddon'. 

Bookseller, 

A  Boy. 

WOMEN. 

Olivia,  a  jilt, 

Fidelia,  attached  to  Mavly* 
Widow  Blackacre. 
Eliza,  related  to  Olivia. 
Lettice,  maid  to  Olivia. 


Seene^^London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L— Maklt's  lodgings. 


Manly  enters  in  a  momifig  gown^  followed  by 
Lord  Plausible. 


Pray,  my  lord,  |my,  my  lord  Plausible^ 
pre  me  kave !  I  have  more  of  the  mastiff  than 
the  ipaoiel  ia  my  nature;  I  own  it;  besides,  I  am 
too  old  now  to  learn  to  pky  tricks :  I  cannot 
fawn,  and  fetch  and  canr;  neither  will  I  ever 
pnctiae  that  servile  complaisancey  which  some 
people  piqoe  themaelvcs  on  being  masters  of. 

L  Flam,  W^  but  seriously,  my  dear  friend, 
diis  is  being  aiagolar;  will  you  declare  war  a- 
pmst  general  custom ;  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the 
canaon  forms  of  good  breeding  ? 

ilea.  Forma  indeed,  my  lord ;  they  are  mere 
forms,  and  therefore  shall  not  sway  me.  In  short, 
I  viU  aoc,  aa  your  subscribers  to  forms  do^  whis- 
per nK7contem|>t  or  hatred ;  call  a  man  a  fool,  or 
nive,  1^  "8P>»  ^  mouths  over  his  shoulder, 
vfaile  I  liBfe  him  in  my  arms. — I  will  not  do  as 
yoada 

X»  P^isa.  As  I  do !— Hesren  defend  me!  upon 


my  honour,  I  never  attempted  to  abuse^  or  lessen 
any  one  in  my  life. 

Man,  What !  you  were  afraid ! 

L.  Flau,  No;  but  seriously  I  hate  to  do  a  rude 
thing. — ^No,  faith,  I  speak  well  of  all  mankind. 

Man,  I  thought  so ;  but  know,  that  is  the  worst 
sort  of  detraction,  for  it  takes  awav  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  few  good  men  in  the  worlds  by  making 
all  alike. — ^Now  I  speak  ill  of  most  men,  because 
they  deserve  it. 

JL.  Plau,  Well,  tell  not  me,  my  dear  friend, 
what  people  deserve ;  I,  like  an  author  in  a  de- 
dication, never  speak  well  of  a  man  for  his  sakei 
but  my  own :  I  will  not  disparage  any  one,  to 
disparage  myself:  to  speak  ill  of  people  behind 
their  backs  is  not  pretty,  and  to  speak  ill  of  them 
to  their  faces,  would  be  the  most  monstrous  thing 
in  nature. 

Man,  So  that,  if  you  was  to  say  an  unhand- 
some thing  of  any  of  ^our  friends,  I  suppose  you 
would  chuse  to  do  it  behind  their  backs. 

L,  Plan,  Oh  certainly,  certainly ;  t  would  do 
it  behind  their  backs  out  of  pure  good  manners. 
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Man.  Very  well^  mjf  lord :  I  have  not  leisure 
at  present  to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  your 
decorums :  I  confess,  I  am  but  an  unpolished  sea- 
fellow.  But  there  is  a  favour,  which,  if  your 
lordship  would  grant  me — 

L.  Fiau,  A  favour,  dear  sir !  you  make  me 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world ;  pray  let  me  know 
how  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you. 

Man.  No  otherwise,  my  lord,  tlian  by  leaving 
me  a  little  to  myself;  at  present,  I  am  really  un- 
fit for  company. 

L.  Plan.  Perhaps  you  have  business. 

Man.  If  you  have  any,  I  would  not  detain  your 
lordship. 

L.  Plan.  Detain  me  !  dear  sir,  T  came  on  pur- 
pose to  pay  my  respects  to  you :  I  heard  of  your 
arrival  in  town  last  night,  and  could  not  be  easy. 
But  be  free  with  me  ;  if  my  company  is  in  the 
least  disagreeable  or  inconvenient 

Man.  I  have  told  your  lordship,  already,  I  had 
rather  be  alone. 

L*  Plan.  I  will  lay  hold  then  of  some  other  op- 
portunity of  paying  my  most  humble  respects  to 
you ;  and  in  the  mean  time — 

Dn^er  Oakum. 

Man.  Oakum  !  wait  on  his  lordship  down. 

L.  Plan.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient^ 

Man.  Good-bye  to  your  lordship. 

X..  Phm.  Your  mo«4t  faithful.  I 

Man.  Your  servant,  your  servant. 

A  Plan.  And  eternally — 

Man.  And  eternal  ceremony  ! — 

/..  Plan.  You  shall  use  no  ceremony,  by  my  life ! 

Man.  I  do  not  intend  it. 

X.  Plau.  Where  are  you  going  then? 

Man.  Zoundb!  to  see  you  out  of  doors,  tliat  I 
may  shut  them  against  more  welcomes. 

[Exeunt  Manly  andljbVLH  Plausible. 

Oak.  Well  stid,  bully-tar  !  lie  came  alongside 

of  his  match,  when  he  grappled  with  you,  I  can 

ti  11  him  that.    Zounds,  he  makes  no  more  of  one 

of  thohc  frc?li-watcr  sparks,  than  a  three-decker 

would  of  a  lK)mb-L(int !  But  hp*s  as  brave  a  heart 

a5  ever  stcpt  lietwren  stem  and  stem ;  and  so's  a 

hiLHi,  by  iiis  sinking  our  tine  vessel  the  other  day, 

nit  her  than  let  her  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ra»- 

1  ally  Ircnch,  when  he  found  three  or  four  of 

llw'ir  piixaroons  at  once  were  to<j  many  for  us. 

\At  me  see — Tis  just  six  weeks  since  we  sailed 

out  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  we  had  scarce 

Vvvw  a  month  on  our  cruize,  before  we  fell  in 

Avith  the  enemy's  squadron — Ah  !  we  have  made 

:i  bH$ic,  broken,  sliort  voyage  of  it— ^Howsomever, 

Ik  f-iMm  expects  to  be  put  into  commission  again, 

rnd  I  would  go  ^ith  hnn  about  the  round  world, 

it*  so  be  it  was  his  destination ;  for,  thof  he's  as 

( I'usty  OS  any  one  sometimes,  and  will  be  obe/d, 

tlierc  *s  never  a  captain  in  the  navy,  that's  a  truer 

friend  to  a  seaman — Avast  though!  He  steers 

this  y\\\s,  in  a>mpany  of  our  merry  lieutenant:  'tis 

foul  weather,  I  doubt;  I'll  loof  up,  and  get  to 

windward  of  him.  [Retires. 


Enter  Manly  and  Freemax. 

Free.  But  how  the  devil  could  you  turn  a  man 
of  his  fjuauty  down  stairs  ?  Y'ou  use  a  lord  witli 
very  little  ceremony  it  seems. 

Man.  A  lord !  Wliat,  you  are  one  of  those, 
who  esteem  men  only  by  the  value  and  marks, 
which  fortune  Iiatli  set  upon  tliem,  and  never  ctn\- 
sider  intrinsic  worth !  but  counterfeit  honours  'M-ill . 
not  be  current  witli  me ;  I  weigh  the  man,  not  his 
title  :  it  is  not  the  king's  inscription  can  nriakc  the 
metal  better  or  heavier.  Your  lord  is  a  leaden 
shilliug,  which  you  bend  every  way,  and  debases 
the  stamp  he  bears,  instead  of  bemg  raised  by  it 
— ^And  you,  rascal,  blockhead  !  did'nt  I  order  you 
to  deny  me  to  every  body  ? 

Oak.  Yes,  your  honour ;  and  so  I  would,  but 
I  was  just  stepped  iuto  the  b«ck-pnrlour  to  piny 
a  game  at  all-iours  with  our  landlady's  daughter; 
and,  while  we  were  wranoliug  about  the  cards, 
the  little  boy  let  the  gcntltrman  up,  unknown  to 
us. 

Man.  Well,  be  more  careful  for  the  future  : 
stand  at  the  stair-foot,  untl,  at  your  peril,  kec(> 
all  that  ask  for  me  from  coming  up. 

Oak.  Mubt  no  one  come  up  to  you,  sir  ? 

Man.  No  man,  sir. 

Oak.  A  woman,  ou't  like  vour  honour  ? 

Man.    No  woman,  nuthcr,  yuu  impertinent 

rascal. 
Oak.  Indeed,  your  honour,  it  will  be  hard  for 
me  to  deny  a  wuman  any  thine,  since  we  are  so 
newly  come  on  shore  :  but  V\i  let  no  old  woman 
conic  up  to  you. 

Man.  W^ould  you  be  witty  ? — You  become  a 
jest  as  ill  as  you  do  a  horse —  Begone. 

[Exit  Oakt-v. 
Free.  Nay,  let  tlie  poor  rocue  tia^e  his  fore- 
castle jests :  a  sailor  cannot  help  them  in  a  stearin, 
scarce  when  a  ship's  sinkini; — But  what,  will  you 
see  nobody  }  not  vour  friends  ? 

Man.  Friends  f  I  have  only  one  friend,  aud 
he,  I  hear,  is  not  in  town :  nay,  can  have  only 
one ;  for  a  true  heart  admits  hut  of  one  friend- 
ship, as  of  one  love.  But  in  having  found  that 
friend,  I  have  a  thousand ;  for  he  has  the  ant^ 
rage  of  men  in  despsur,  yet  the  caution  and  dif- 
fidence of  cowards ;  seci*ecy  of  the  revengrfiil, 
and  the  constancy  of  mnrtyrs;  one  fit  to  advi«»e, 
to  keep  a  secret,  to  fiftht,  to  die  for  his  fricofl — 
But  words  are  but  weak  testimonies  of  hib  nirrit, 
and  my  esteem  :  I  have  trusted  him,  in  my  ab- 
sence, with  the  care  of  the  woman  I  love;  \^hirh 
is  a  cliarge  of  so  tender,  so  delicate  n  nature — 

Free.  Well,  but  all  your  g<KKl  tiK)Ui:;!its  are  not 
for  him  alone,  I  hope !  l*ray,  what  do  you  think 
of  me  for  a  friend  ? 

Man.  Of  you  !  Why  you  are  a  latitudinarian 
in  friendship;  ihat  is,  no  friend;  you  will  side 
widi  all  mankind,  but  sutVrr  for  none ;  you  are. 
indeed,  like  your  lord  Plausible,  tlie  pink'uf  cour- 
tesv,  and  therefore  have  no  friendship. 

Free,  No !  that's  very  odd  doctrine,  indeed 
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JUm,  Lock  you,  I  am  so  much  jour  friend, 
thai  I  wooid  not  deceive  you ;  and  therefore  must 
tell  joOf  not  only  because  my  heart  is  taken  up, 
bfU  acoOTtlini;  to  your  rules  of  friendship,  I  can- 
mt  be  your  ?riend. 
Free.  Why,  pray? 

Milt.  Becnise  you  will  say,  he,  that  is  a  true 
fncnd  to  a  man,  is  a  friend  to  all  his  friends ; 
hot  yoo  must  excuse  me ;  I  cannot  wish  well  to 
a  pack  of  coxcombs,  sharpers,  and*  scoundrels, 
wwMB  I  have  seen  you  treat,  I  know  not  how 
often,  as  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world. 

IVce.  What,  I  suppose  you  have  observed  me 
in  the  park,  and  at  the  cofifee-house)  doing  the 
busness  of  the  several  places !  But  could  you 
reallT  diink  I  was  a  friend  to  all  those  I  bowed 
to^  siiook  hands  with,  and  received  in  open  arms? 
Man.  You  told  them  you  were;  nay,  and 
swore  it,  too ;  I  heard  you. 

Free.  Ay,  but,  when  their  backs  were  turned, 
did  not  I  tell  you  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
wretched,  infamous  fellows,  whom  I  despised 
and  hated? 

Man.  Very  true ;  but  what  right  had  I  to  be- 
lieve you  spoke  your  heart  to  me,  who  professed 
deceiving  so  many  ? 

Firee,  Nay,  if  you  are  such  a  precise  adherer 
to  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  you ; 
vet,  sorely,  you  would  not  have  every  man  wear 
\us  opinion  upon  his  sleeve,  and  find  fault  and 
qoarrel  with  all,  that  he  cannot  in  his  conscience 
approve  ? 

Man.  I  would  have  every  man  speak  truth, 
and  neither  act  the  part  of  a  sycophant  or  a  cow- 
ard. 

Free.  Yet,  pray,  sir,  believe  the  friendship  I 
ofiet  you  real,  whatever  I  have  professed  to 
odiers — ^Try  me  at  least. 

Man.  Why,  what  would  you  do  for  me?  How- 
ever, spare  yourself  ttie  trouble  of  professing ; 
for,  gp  as  far  as  you  will — here  comes  one  will 
say  as  much  at  least — 

Enter  Fidelia,  in  meiCs  clothes. 

Don't  you  love  mc  doylishly,  too,  my  little  vo- 
lunteer ?  as  well  as  he,  or  any  man  can  ? 

Fide.  Better  than  any  man  can  love  you,  my 
dear  captain :  as  well  as  you  do  truth  and  ho- 
nour, sir :  as  well — 

Man.  Nay,  good  young  gentleman,  enough  for 
shame  !  Sure  jrou  forget  tliat  I  am  ah  unsucccess- 
fnl  man ;  that  I  have  met  with  nothing  abroad, 
bat  losses  and  disappointments ;  and  am  like  to 
find  nothing  at  home  but  frowns  and  vexation  ! 
Why  do  you  follow  me,  then,  flatter  my  vanity 
now ;  since,  so  far  from  being  able  to  befriend 
you,  I  stand  in  need  of  a  patron  my!»clf  ? 

Fide.  I  never  followed  reward  or  preferment, 
sir,  bat  yoo  alone ;  and,  were  you  this  instant  to 
embark  on  the  most  hazaitlous  expedition,  I 
would  diccrfuUy  risk  my  life  for  the  bare  plea- 
sure of  serving  with  you. 


Man.  Nay,  hold  there,  sir ;  did  not  I  see  you,* 
during  the  engagement,  more  afraid— 

Fide.  Yet,  do  me  justice,  sir :  when  we  took 
to  our  long-boat,  on  your  giving  orders  to  sink 
the  ship,  did  T  shew  any  signs  of  dread  or  weari- 
ness ;  though  the  waves  broke  over  us  on  every 
side,  and  the  night  was  so  dark  ? — 

Man.  Ay,  ay,  you  were  in  haste  to  get  to 
land :  the  apprehension  of  death  made  you  in- 
sensible of  danger,  and  so  you  were  valiant  out  of 
fear. 

Fide.  Well,  sir,  'tis  in  vain  for  me  to  avow  my 
sentiments,  since  you  are  determined  not  to  be- 
lieve me ;  but  one  day  or  other,  perhaps 

Free.  Poor  lad  !  you  bring  tears  into  his  eyes : 
consider  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  make 
some  allowances. 

Man.  What,  c^oes  he  cry  ? — ^No  more,  you  milk- 
sop !  Dry  your  eyes :  I  will  never  make  you 
afraid  agam ;  for  of  all  men,  if  I  had  occasion, 
you  should  not  be  my  second ;  and  when  I  return 

to  sea 

Fide,  You  will  not  leave  me  behind  ? 
Man.  Leave  you  behind !  Ay,  ay ;  you  are  a 
hopeful  youth  for  the  shore  only ;  you  have  a 
smock-face,  and  an  officious  readiness  about  you: 
you  may  get  yourself  recommended  to  some  great 
man  by  flattering  his  valet-de-chambrc ;  or,  who 
knows,  some  liquorish  old  woman,  or  wanton 
young  one,- may  take  a  fancy  to  you,  allow  you  a 
conditional  annuity,  and  make  your  fortune  that 
way.- 

Fide.  Sure,  sir,  you  are  industrious  to  find  your- 
self reasons  for  an  aversion  to  ine  :  do  you  think, 
then,  1  am  caoable  of  being  the  despicalile  wretch, 
you  describe? 

Man.  Why,  don't  I  know  you  to  be  a  coward, 
sir ;  a  wretch  capable  of  any  thing  ? 

Fide.  Yet  consider,  sir ;  do  not  turn  me  off  to 
beggary  and  ruin :  wlien  I  came  to  you,  I  told 
you  I  was  helpless  and  friendless. 

Man.  Very  well,  sir — I  will  provide  you  with 
half  a  score  friends,  which  will  help  you  a  little : 
in  the  mean  time,  be  gone ;  go  !  you  will  fai*e  bet- 
ter in  any  place  than  with  me. 

Fide.  I  can  fare  well  no  where,  lost  as  I  am  ; 
I  pursue  happinofcs,  but  at  every  turn  I  meet  com- 
plicated misery !    [Aside.]  [Exit. 

Enter  Oakum. 

Oak.  There's  a  woman  below,  an  please  your* 
honour,  who  sculds  and  bustles  to  come  u|^  as 
much  as  a  seaman's  widow  at  the  navy-office ; 
she  says  her  name's  tiluckacre. 

Man.  That  fiend  ! 

Free.  The  widow  Blackacre,  that  litigious  she- 
pettifogger,  who  is  at  law  and  difference  with  all 
the  world  !  I  wish  I  could  make  her  agree  widi 
me  in  a  church.  She  hath  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year  jointure,  and  the  care  of  her  son;  that  is, 
the  destruction  of  his  estate. 

Man.  The  lawyers,  attornies,  and  solicitors^ 
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have  three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  while  she  is 
content  to  be  poor  to  make  other  people  so ;  for 
she  is  as  vexatious  as  her  father  was,  the  great 
Norfolk  attorney— 

Free,  Ay,  the  devil  take  him  !  I  am  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  out  of  pocket  by  his  knavish 
practices  on  an  old  aunt  of  mine ;  though,  indeed, 
there  was  suspicion  of  a  false  deed  of  convey- 
ance ;  I  once  nad  a  design  of  suing  the  widow 
upon  it,  and  something  I  will  now  think  of  seri- 
ously— ^but,  hang  her !  she  wont  pretend  to  know 
me! 

Man,  Go  to  her,  can't  you  ?  When  she's  in 
town,  she  lodges  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
wliere  she  breeds  her  son,  and  is  herself  his  tu- 
toress in  law-French :  but  bid  her  come  up ;  she 
is  Olivia's  relation,  and  may  make  me  amends  for 
her  visit  by  giving  me  some  account  of  her. 

Enter  Mrs  Blackacre  and  Jerry. 

Mr$  Black.  I  never  had  so  much  trouble  witli 
a  judge's  door-keeper,  as  with  ^ours :  you  should 
consider,  captain  Kf  anly,  this  is  term  time,  and 
folks  have  something  else  to  do,  besides  waiting 
for  admittance  to  people  they  have  business  with. 

Man,  Well,  well,  a  truce  with  your  exclama- 
tions, and  tell  mc  something  about  your  cousin. 
How  does  Olivia  ? 

Afrs  Black,  Jerry,  give  me  the  subpcrna. — It 
was  by  mere  chance  I  heard  of  your  being  in 
town,  and  you  are  my  chief  witness :  you  can't 
imagine  how  my  cause- 

Man,  Damn  your  cause !  when  did  you  see 
Olivia? 

Mn  Black.  I  am  no  visitor,  captain,  but  a  wo- 
man of  business  :  or,  if  ever  I  visit,  'tis  only  the 
Chancery-Lane  ladies  towards  the  law  ;  and  none 
of  your  lazy,  good  for  nothing,  fashionable  gill- 
flirts. — Many  a  fine  estate  has  been  lost  in  fami- 
lies for  want  of  a  notable  stirring  woman,  to  rum- 
mage among  the  writings :  but  come,  sir,  we  have 
no  time  to  lose;  and  since  you  won*t  listen  to  me, 
I  desire  you  may  hear  my  son  a  little ;  let  him 
put  our  case  to  you ;  foT^  if  the  trial  comes  on 
to-day,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  have  your  memory 
refreshed,  and  your  judgment  infonned,  lest  you 
should  give  your  evidence  improperly.^Jerry ! 

Jer,  What's  the  matter  with  you  now? 

Mr9  Black.  Come,  child,  put  our  case  to  cap- 
tain Manly Nay,  don't  hold  down  your  head 

and  look  like  a  fool ;  for  you  can  do  it  very  well, 
if  you  please. 

Jer,  I  wish  I  may  be  hanged,  if  I  ever  knew 
such  a  woman  as  you  are  in  my  life  !  I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  make  one  an  antic  be- 
fore strai^^rs  this  way ! 

Jlfrs  B£ick,  Jerry,  Jerry !  don't  be  perverse, 
but  lay  down  the  baigs,  and  speak  out,  like  a  good 
child,  when  I  bid  you.— ^Lord,  sir,  it  would  do 
you  good  to  hear  him  sometimes. — Why  don't 
you  begin? 
Jer.  Psha!  you  are  always  in  such  a  harry, 


there's  no  such  thing  as  doing  nothing  for  you^ 
What  case  must  I  put  ? 

JIfrf  Black,  Our  case,  that  comes  on  to-day  in 
the  Common  Pleas :  you  know  well  enough,  but 
you  will  be  stubborn !     Pray,  captain,  mark  him. 

Jer.  Hem !  hem ! — ^John  a  Stued 

Man.  You  may  talk,  young  lawyer,  and  put  her 
case,  if  you  think  proper;  but  I  shall  no  more 
mind  you  than  I  woulci  your  mother,  if  1  was  in 
your  case,  when  she  bid  me  do  a  thing  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself. 

Jer.  Look  YOU  there  now-;  I  told  you  so. 

Mrt  BJack,  Never  mind  him,  Jerry,  he  only 
says  that  to  dash  you :  go  on '  Bless  my  soul,  I 
could  bear  our  Jerry  put  cases  all  day ! 

Jer.  John  a  Stiles — ^no— there  are  first,  Fitz, 
Pere,  and  Ayle ;  no,  no,  Ayle,  Pere,  and  Fiti— 
Ayle  is  seized  in  fee  of  Blackacre ;  John  a  Stiles 
disseizes  the  Ayle ;  Ayle  makes  claim,  and  the 
dissessors  die — Tlien  the  Ayle— no  the  FiCB-^— 

Mrt  Black,  No,  the  Pere,  sirrah  ! 

Jer.  Oh,  the  Pere — ay,  the  Pere,  sir,  and  the 
Fitz — No,  the  Ayle — ^No,  the  Pere  and  the  Fitz— 

Man.  Damn  Pere,  Ayle,  and  Fitz,  sir ! 

Mn  Black,  No,  you  are  out,  child.  Take  no- 
tice of  me,  captain — ^There  are  Ayle,  Pere,  and 
Fitz :  Ayle  is  seized  in  fee  of  Blackacre ;  and  be- 
ing so  seized,  John  a  Stiles  disseizes  the  Ayle : 
Ayle  makes  claim,  and  the  disseizor  dies;  then 
the  Pere  enters. — The  Pere,  sirrah,  the  Pere ! — 
And  the  Fitz  enters  upon  the  Pere ;  and  tlie  Ayle 
brings  his  writ  of  disseizen  in  the  post,  and  the 
Pere  brings  his  writ  of  disseizen  in  the  Pere, 
and 

Man.  'Sdcath,  Freeman,  can  you  listen  to  this 
stuff? 

Mrs  Black.  Hold,  sir!  I  must  serve  you  [Givet 
a  paper,  u^hich  he  throwi  away] ;  you  are  requi- 
red, sir,  .by  this,  to  give  your  testimony 

Man.  I'll  be  forsworn,  to  be  revenged  of  you. 

Mrt  Black.  Oct  you  gone  for  an  unmannerly 
fellow  !  But  the  service  is  eood  in  law ;  m  he 
must  attend  it  at  his  peril. — Come,  Jerry,  I  had 
almost  forgot,  we  are  to  jneet  at  the  master's  be- 
fore eleven.— Let  us  mind  our  business  still, 
child. 

Jer.  Well,  and  who  hinders  you  ? 

Free.  Nay,  madam,  now  I  would  beg  you  to 
bear  me  a  little. — A  little,  of  my  business. 

Mr»  Black.  I  have  business  of  my  own,  sir, 
calls  me  away. 

Free,  My  business  would  prove  yours  toq^  ms- 
dam. 

Mr$  Black,  What,  'tis  no  Westminster^iall  bu- 
siness !  would  you  have  my  advice  ? 

Free.  No,  fiuth ;  it  is  a  little  Westminster  ab- 
bey business :  I  would  have  your  consent 

Mrt  Black,  Fye,  fye !  to  me  such  language, 
sir !  and  in  the  presence  of  my  dear  minor  here. 

Jer,  Ay,  ay,  mother,  he  would  be  taking  livenr 
and  seizea  of  your  jointure^  by  digging  m  torf; 
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bat  FU  watch  his  waters,  and  so  yoa  may  tell  him. 
Cofse  aloog.  [Exeunt  Jbrbt  and  Widow. 

Enter  Fidelia. 
tide.  Dear  Mr  Freeman,  speak  to  the  captain 


hr 

Free,  Where  is  he  ? 

Fide.  Within,  «r. 

Free,  ^hing  and  meditating,  I  suppose,  on  his 
Miog  mistress — He  would  never  trust  me  to  see 
her;  is  she  handsome  ? 

ISdle.  I  am  not  a  proper  judge. 

JV-ee.  What  is  she  ? 

fide.  A  gentlewoman,  I  beUeve;  but  of  as 
neta  fortune  as  beauty.  You  know,  sir,  the  ca|>- 
tsm  made  early  choice  of  a  sea  life,  to  which  the 
piticoiaritj  of  hts  disposition  afterwards  attach- 
ed him.  Bot,  some  time  smce,  he  determined  to 
i]int  the  navy ;  and,  having  conceived  a  violent 
ijMsion  for  this  ladv,  was  about  to  marry,  and  re- 
lire  with  her  into  the  country. 

Frt^  And  what  prevented  him  ? 

fidt,  llie  offer  of  a  ship  to  go  against  the  ene- 
■ies  of  his  ccmntry :  however,  when  he  came 
home  again,  the  treaty  was  to  be  concluded ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  he  left  his  intended  wife  ten- 
or twelve  thousand  pounds,  lest  any  thing  should 
hsraen  to  him,  whilst  he  was  abroad. 

Frte.  He  has  left  her  in  the  care  of  some 
Incnd,  has  he  not?  Pray,  do  you  know  any  thing 
of  him? 

Fide.  Nothing  further  than  tliat  his  name  is 
Vamiifa ;  and  he  is  a  man,  in  whom  the  captain 
pus  the  greatest  confidence. 

Free,  But  if  this  Olivia  be  not  handsome,  what 
the  devil  can  he  see  in  her  ? 

Fide,  He  imagiues  her,  I  suppose,  the  only  wo- 
mn  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  tne  world. 

Free,  No  common  beauties,  I  must  confess — 

■Rdr.  Bat  methinks  he  should  have  had  more 
<haa  common  proofs  of  them,  before  he  trusted 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  her  hands. 

Free.  Why,  did  he  leave  the  sum  you  mention 
■ttually  m  her  custody? 

Fide.  So  I  am  told. 

Free,  Then  be  shewed  love  to  her  indeed — 
But  ru  go  plead  with  him  for  you,  and  learn 
something  more  of  this  wonderful  fair  one.  [Exit, 

Fide.  Was  ever  woman  in  so  strange,  so  cruel 
s  situation  ?  As  long  as  I  have  worn  this  disguise, 
I  caoDot  look  at  myself  without  astonishment ; 
hot  when  I  consider,  that  I  have  run  such  lengths 
for  a  man,  who  knows  not  that  I  love  him,  and, 
if  he  did  know  it,  would  certainly  reject  my  pas- 
sion—I am  startled  indeed.  At  the  time  I  form- 
cd  the  bold  resolution  of  going  with  him  to  sea, 
I  was  sensible  his  affections  were  engaged  to  ano- 
ther: Why,  then,  did  I  embark  in  so  rash  an  ad- 
yentarc  ?  because  I  loved ;  and  love  is  apt  to  buoy 
Jtacif  up  with  false  hopes;  he  left  the  object  of 


his  desires  behind :  he  took  me  with  him;  and, 
from  that  favourable  circumstance,  I  sufl^red  my- 
self to  be  cheated  with  a  thousand  fond  imagina- 
tions— Here  he  comes,  and  I  must  avoid  nim. 
Oh,  fortune,  fortune!  I  have  been  indiscreet; 
yet  surely  I  may  be  punished  for  my  indiscretion 
with  too  great  severity.  [Exit, 

SCENE  U. 

Enter  Manlt,  t»  Ais  uniform^  followed  hy 

Fueemak. 

Man.  'Sdeath !  it  b  past  eleven  o'dock,  and  I 
should  have  been  abroad  before  nine !  But  this 
comes  of  being  pestered  with  a  pack  of  imperti- 
nent visitors.  Well,  I  am  going  out,  and  s^ali 
not  return  all  day. 

Free.  What,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  pay 
your  devoirs  to  some  great  man  now  ? 

Man.  And  why  should  you  suppose  that  ? 

Free.  Nay,  faith,  only 'because  I  think  it  is 
what  you  ought  to  do,  and  I  know  it  is  what  those 
sort  of  people  expect. 

jlfan.  Well,  but  if  they  expect  it  from  me^ 
they  shall  be  disappointed.  I  have  done  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  that  I  need  solicit  their  interest, 
by  way  of  a  screen ;  and  I  leave  those  to  dance 
attendance,  who  are  more  supple,  and  can  play 
the  parasite  better — If  they  w&nt,  let  them  come 
to  me — No,  I  am  goine  at  present,  where,  I  dare 
swear,  I  shall  be  a  welcome  guest;  and  where  I 
ought  to  have  gone  last  night,  indeed ;  but  I  came 
to  town  too  late  for  her  regular  hours. 

Free.  Oh !  I  guess  where  you  mean ;  to  the 
lady  I  have  so  often  heard  you  talk  of.  Me- 
thinks I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  this  phe- 
nomenon. She  must  needs  be  mistress  of  very 
extraordinary  charms,  to  engage  a  person  of  your 
difficult  disposition. 

Man,  Tne  charms  of  her  person,  though  in 
them  she  excels  most  of  her  sex,  are  her  meanest 
beauties:  her  tongue,  no  more  than  her  face, 
ever  knew  artifice :  she  is  all  sincerity ;  and  hates 
the  creeping,  canting,  hypocritical  tnbe,  as  I  do ; 
for  whicn  I  love  her,  and  I  am  sure  slie  hates  not 
me ;  for,  as  an  instance  of  her  inviolable  attach- 
ment, when  I  was  going  to  sea,  and  she  found  it 
impracticable  to  accompany  me,  she  insisted  upon 
my  suflTering  her  to  swear,  that,  in  my  absence, 
she  would  not  listen  to  the  addresses  of  any  other 
nian ;  which  oath — 

Free.  You  thought  she  would  keep ! 

Man.  Yes;  for  I  tell  you  she  is  not  like  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  but  can  keep  her  promise,  though  she 
has  sworn  it. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,' ha! 

Man.  You  doubt  it,  then !  Well,  I  shall  be  at 
her  house  in  an  hour;  come  to  me  there;  die  vo- 
lunteer will  shew  you  the  way ;  and  we'll  try  how 
long  your  infidelity  will  be  able  to  resist  convic- 
tion. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A  dressing  room. 

Eater  Olivia,  Eliza,  and  Llttice. 

Oliv.  Ou  !  horrid,  abominable !  Peace,  cousin 
Eliza,  or  your  discourse  will  be  my  aversion — Rut 
vou  cannot  be  in  earnest,  sure,  when  you  say  you 
like  the  filthy  world ! 

Eliz.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest,  sure,  when 
you'Say  you  dislike  it?  Come,  come,  cousin  Oli- 
Viii,  I  wdl  never  believe,  tliat  a  place,  which  has 
such  a  variety  of  charms  for  other  women,  sliould 
have  none  for  you !  Pray,  what  do  you  tliiuk  of 
dressing  and  fine  clothes  ? 

Oliv.  Dressing !  it  is,  of  all  things,  my  aver- 
sion :  I  hate  dressing :  and  I  declare  solemnly — 

Mercy  on  us !  Come  hitlier,  you  dowdy Ilea- 

vens  f  what  a  fic^ure  you  have  made  of  my  head 
to-day  ! — Oh,  hideous !  I  can*t  bear  it !  Did  you 
ever  see  any  thing  so  frightful  ? 

Eliz,  Weir  enough,  cousin,  if  dressing  be  your 
aversion. 

Oliv.  It  is  so ;  and  for  >*ariety  of  rich  clothes, 
they  are  more  my  aversion, 

Lett.  That's  becaasc  you  iwear  them  too  long, 
Madam. 

Oliv.  Insatiable  creature !  I  take  my  death  I 
have  not  wore  this  gown  above  three  times ;  and 
I  have  made  up  six  or  seven  more  within  these 
two  months. 

Eliz.  Then  your  aversion  to  them  is  not  alto- 
gether so  great. 

Olir.  Alas !  cousin,  it  is  for  ray  wpman  I 
w^r  them. 

Eliz,  But  what  do  you  think  of  visits — ^balls  ? 

OUv.  Oh  M  detest  tliem  ! 

Eliz.  Of  plays? 

OUv.  1  abominate  them — Filthy,  obscene,  hi- 
deous things ! 

Eliz,  What  say  you  to  die  opem  in  winter, 
and  to  Ilanelagh  and  Vauxhall  in  summer  ?  or,  if 
these  want  attractions  to  engage  you,  what  say 
you  to  the  court  ? 

Oliv.  llie  court,  cousin  !  the  court !  my  aver- 
sion !  my  aversion  of  all  aversions ! 

Eliz.  Well,  but  prithee 

Oliv.  Nay,  don't  attempt  to  defend  the  court; 
for,  if  you  do,  you  will  make  me  rail  against  iL 

Eliz.  To -come  nearer  to  the  point,  then — 
pray,  what  think  vou  of  a  rich  young  husband  ? 

Oliv.  Oh,  rueful !  marriage !  What  a  plea- 
sure you  have  found  out !  I  nauseate  the  very 
thoughts  of  it. 

Lett.  Mayhap,  ma'am,  my  lady  would  rather 
like  a  generous,  handsome,  yomig  lover  ! 

Oliv.  What  do  mean,  Mrs  Impertinence,  by 
talkintr  sucli  stuff  in  oiy  hearing  ?  A  luindsome 
young  lover  !  A  lover,  indeed  !  I  hate  men  of  all 
thm^n ;  and  I  declare  solemnly  I  would  not  let 
one  into  mv  dooni. 


Enter  Footboy. 


Bojf.  Madam,  here's  the  g^ntlenum  to  %vait  on 
you. 

Oliv.  On  mc,  you  little  blockiiead  !  Do  you 
know  what  you  say  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  ma  am,  'tis  the  gentleman^  that 
comes  every  day  to  you. 

Oliv.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little  liecdicss  a- 
nimal,  and  get  out  of  the  room,  lliis  country' 
boy,  cousin,  takes  my  music-master,  mercer,  and 
spruce  milliner,  for  visitors.  [Novel  speaks witkiu. 

Lett.  No,  madam,  'tis  Mr  Novel,  I  am  sure,  by 
his  talking  so  loud ;  I  know  liis  voice,  coo,  madam. 

Oliv.  You  know  nothing,  you  stupid  creature  ! 
Y'ou  would  make  my  oousm  believe  I  receive 
visits— However,  if  it  be  your  Mr. 

Lett.  Mr  Novel,  madam 

Oliv.  Peace,  will  you !  1*11  hear  no  more  of 

him — But  if  it  be  your  Mr. ^I  cannot  tliink 

of  his  name  again — ^I  supposed  he  followed  my 
cousin  hither. 

Eliz.  No,  cousin,  1  will  not  rob  you  o£  the  ho- 
nour of  the  visit ;  it  is  to  you,  oousm,  for  I  know 
him  not 

Oliv.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  honour,  cousin  ! 
Besides,  have  not  I  told  you  that  visits^  and  the 
business  of  visits,  flattery  and  detraction,  arc  roy 
aversion?  Do  you  then  think  I  would  admit 
such  a  coxcomb  as  be ;  the  scandal-carrier  of  tlie 
wliole  town  !  more  impudently  scurrilous  than  a 
party  libeller,  who  abuses  every  person  and  every 
diiiig,  and  piques  himself  upon  his  talents  for 
ridicule ! 

Eliz.  I  find  you  know  him,  cousin ;  at  least 
have  heard  of  liim. 

Oliv.  Yes,  now  I  remember,  Ihavelieard  of  him. 

Eliz.  Well,  but  if  he  is  such  a  dangerous  cox- 
omb,  for  heaven's  sake  let  him  not  come  up ! 
tell  him,  Mrs  Lettice,  your  lady  is  not  at  home. 

Oliv.  No,  Lettice,  tell  him  my  cousin  is  here, 
and  that  he  may  come  up :  for,  notwitlistandirig 
I  detest  the  sight  of  him,  you  may  like  his  con- 
versation ;  and  I  will  not  be  rude  to  you  in  my 
own  house.  Sinpe  he  has  followed  you  hither, 
let  him  come  up,  I  say. 

Eliz.  Very  fiqe  !  liet  him  go  and  be  hanged,  I 
say,  for  me !  I  know  him  not,  nor  desire  it. — 
Send  him  away,  Mrs  Lettice.        [Exit  Lettice. 

Oliv.  Upon  my  word,  she  shall  not;  I  must  dis- 
obey your  commands,  to  comply  with  your  desires. 
Mr  Novel!  Mr  Novel! 

Enter  Nf)VEL. 

Nov.  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  madam! 
periiaps  you  are  busy ;  I  did  not  know  you  bad 
company. 

Eliz.  Yet  he  comes  to  me,  cousin. 

Olir.  Chairs  there  !  Pray,  sir,  be  seated. 
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Nov.  I  should  have  waited  on  you  yesterday 
ereoiagy  accordiog  to  appointment ;  but  I  dined 
at  a  place,  where  there  is  always  such  a  profusion 
of  good  cheer,  and  so  hearty  a  welcome,  that 
one  can  never  get  away,  while  one  has  either  ap- 
petite or  patience  left — ^You  know  that  surfeit- 
Jog  piece  of  hospitality,  lady  Autumn  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  the  nauseous  old  fury  at  the  upper  end  of 
her  table 

Otiv,  Revives  the  ancient  Grecian  custom  of 
scrnog  up  a  death*s  head  with  their  banquets ! 
Oh,  G&d  !  I  detest  her  hollow  cherry  cheeks ! — 
She  looks  like  an  old  coach  new  painted,  affecting 
aofioseeaily  smugness,  while  she  is  ready  to  drop 
in  pieces. 

aao.  Excellent  and  admirable  simile  upon  my 
Mol!  But  do,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  paint 
her  oat  to  you  a  little,  because  I  ain  intimately 
aonainted  with  the  family.  You  must  know  she 
is  horridly  angry,  if  I  don't  dine  at  her  bouse 
three  times  a-week. 

Oliv,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  any  one  is  wel- 
onae  to  partake  of  her  victuals,  who  will  be 
content  to  listen  to  her  stories  of  herself,  when 
>he  was  a  young  woman,  and  used  to  go  with  her 
fat  Flanders  mares,  in  her  father's  great  gilt  cha- 
not,  to  take  the  air  in  Hyde  Park.  Oh,  cousin  ! 
I  aust  tell  you 

Ifo9,  Wluit,  Madam !  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  tell  the  lady ;  but,  perhaps,  you  think  nobody 
hai  wit  eooogh  to  draw  characters  but  yourself; 
m  which  case,  I  have  done. 

Olh,  Nay,  I  swear,  you  shall  tell  us  who  you 
had  there  at  dinner. 

Mov.  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  if  yon  will 
condescend  to  listen  to  me. 

Oih.  Most  patiently,  sir :  pray  speak. 

1^09.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  had  her 
dai^hter,  whom,'!  suppose,  you  have  seen. 

Olh,  Seen  !  oh,  I  see  her  now !  the  very  dis- 
C^ce  to  eood  clothes,  which  she  always  wears  to 
heighten  her  deformity,  not  mend  it;  for  she  is 
^  most  splendidly,  gallantly  ugly !  and  lool^s 
like  aa  ill  piece  of  daubing  in  a  rich  frame. 

^09.  Very  well,  madam  !  Have  you  done  with 
her  ?  And  can  you  spare  her  a  little  to  me  ? 

Oliv.  If  yoa  please,  sir. 

^•9.  In  my  opimoii,  she  is  like — 

Ofiv.  She  is,  you  would  observe,  like  a  great 
city  bride ;  the  greater  fortune,  but  not  the  greats 
«■  beauty,  for  her  dress. 

J^.  Vet  have  yon  done,  madam  ? 

Oiit.  Pray,  sir,  proceed. 

JVof  .  Then,  she 

OUv.  I  was  jnst  going  to  say  so— sh 


•E^.  I  find,  cousio^  one  may  have  aacollection 
ofiH  on^ft  acquaintance's  pictures  at  your  house, 
■swell  as  at  sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  this  diflR&r- 
^^^  only,  that  his  are  handsome  likenesses;  to  say 
^  truth,  yeu  are  the  first  of  the  profession  of 
|i*itiait-paiiiters  I  ever  knew  without  fiattery-b 

Vo^,n. 


Oho,  I  draw  frdm  the  life,  cousin;  paint  every 
one  in  their  proper  colours. 

EUz,  Oh  r  cousin,  I  perceive  you  hate  detrac- 
tion! 

Oliv,  But,  Mr  Novel,  who  had  you  besides  at 
dinner  ? 

IVbv.  Ladies,  I  i^ish  you  a  good  mOTning  ! 

OUv,  'PshaJ  how  can  you  be  so  provoking? 
Nay,  I  take  my  death  you  shall  not  go,  till  you  tell 
us  the  rest  of  the  company !  [Stopping  Novel] 
who  rites,]  Come,  sit  down  again :  I  long  to  hear 
who  your  men  were ;  for  I  am  sure  I  am  aq- 
quainted  with  some  of  them. 

Nov.  We  had  no  men  there  at  all,  madam. 

0/iv.  What!  was  not  sir  Marmaduke  Gim- 
crack  with  you  ?  I'll  lay  fifty  pounds  on  it !  for  I 
know  he  is  courting  one  of  her  ladyship's  crook*? 
ed  nieces. 

Nov,  Pray,  ma'am,  let  roe  go. 

Oliv.  Nay,  I  know  another  of  your  company, 
I  hold  you  a  wager  of  iL  Come,  my  lord  Plau- 
sible dined  with  yoo,  too,  who  is,  cousin 

Eliz.  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he  is,  cousin ; 
for  I  know  him  to  be  a  civil,  good-natured  gentle- 
man, who  talks  well  of  all  the  world,  and  is  ne- 
ver out  of  humour. 

Oliv,  Holdy  couan !  I  hate  detraction :  but  I 
must  tell  you  he  is  a  tiresome,  insipid  coxcomb^ 
without  either  sense  to  see  faults,  or  wit  to  ex- 
pose them ;  in  fine,  he  is  of  all  things  my  aver- 
sion, and  I  never  admit  his  visits  bevoad  my 
balL 

Nov.  No !  he  visit  you !  damn  him !  he's  ne* 
ver  admitted  to  any  one  but  womout  dowagers, 
ttnd  superannuated  raaideos*  who  want  to  be 
flattered  into  conceit  with  themselves;  he  has 
often  strove  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  me,  but 
I  always  took  car6— < 

Enter  Lord  Plausible. 

Ha !  my  dear,  my  dear  lord !  let  nae  embrace 
you.    . 

Eliz,  Well,  this  is  pleasant ! 

L,  Plau.  Your  most  faithful^  humUe  servant, 
generous  Mr  Novel ;  and,  raadany  I  am  ^ovr 
eternal  slave,  and  kiss  your  fair  hands,  whidi  I 
had  done  sooner,  according  to  your  opdera- 

Oliv,  No  excuses,  my  lord,  I  know  yoa  must 
divide  yourself;  yoiir  company  is  too  general  a 
good  to  be  engrossed  by  any  particular  friend 

Eliz.  You  bate  flattery,  cousin  ! 

JL  Plau.  Oh  lord,  madam !  ray  compnny ! 
your  most  obliged,  faithful',  humble  servant !  But 
I  might  have  brought  you  good  company,  indeed; 
for  I  parted  just  now  at  your  door  with  two  of* 
the  most  sensible,  worthy  mei^^ 

Oliv,  Who  are  they,  my  lord? 

Nov.  Who  do  you  call  the  most  sensible,  wor- 
thy meiv? 

L.  Phu.  Oh,  sir,  two  of  tlie  brightest  charac- 
ters of  the  present  age ;  men  of  such  honour  waA 
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virtue.    Perhaps,  you  may  know  them — Count 
Levant,  and  sir  Richard  Court*Title. 
.    Nov,  Court-Title  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

OHv.  And  count  Levant !  How  can  you  keep 
such  a  wretch  company,  my  iord? 

JL.  Piau.  Oh  seriously,  mudam,  you  are  too 
severe :  he  is  highly  carest  by  every  body. 

Oliv.  Carest,  my  lord  !  why  he  was  never 
three  times  in  company  in  his  lite^  without  being 
twice  kicked  out  or  it, 

Nov.  And  for  sir  Richard  ! 

L.  Piau.  He  is  nice  in  his  connections,  and 
loves  to  chuse  those  he  converses  with. 

OHv.  He  loves  a  lord,  indeed 

Nov.  Or  any  thing  with  a  title — 

Olw.  Thou^  he  borrows  his  money,  and  ne* 
ver  pays  him  aeain.  Nay,  he  carries  his  passion 
for  quality  so  mr,  that  they  say  the  creature  has 
an  intrigue  among  them;  and  half  starves  his 
poor  wife  and  family,  by  keeping  a  correspon- 
dence with  that  overgrown  piece  of  right  honour- 
able filthiness,  lady  Bab  Clumsey. 

L.Plau.  Oh,  madam,  he  frequents  her  house 
because  it  is  the  tabernacle-gallant,  the  meet- 
ing-house for  all  the  fine  ladies  and  people  of 
fashion  about  town. 

Nov.  Mighty  fine  ladies  !  There  is  first— 

Oliv.  Her  honour,  as  fat  as  a  hostess ! 

L.  Piau.  She  is  somewhat  plump,  indeed !  a 
woman  of  a  noble  and  majestic  presence. 

Nov.  Then  there's  Miss  what  dye  call  her^ 

Oliv.  As  sluttish  and  slatternly  as  an  Iiish  wo- 
man bred  in  France. 

L.  Piau.  She  has  a  prodigious  fond  of  wit; 
and  the  handsomest  heel,  el&w,  and  tip  of  an 
ear,  you  ever  saw. 

Nov.  Heel  and  elbow !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Eliz.  I  find  you  see  all  faults  with  lover's  eyes, 
my  lord ! 

L.  Piau,  Oh,  Madam,  your  most  obliged, 
faithful,  very  humble  sen*ant,  to  command  ! 

Nov.  Pray,  my  lord,  are  you  acquainted  with 
lady  Sarah  Dawdle  ^ 

L.  Ptau.  Yes,  sure,  sir,  very  well,  and  extreme- 
ly proud  I  am  of  the  great  honour ;  for  she  is  a 
perbon  whose  wit,  beauty,  and  conduct,  nobody 
can  call  in  question. 

Oih.  No ! 

Nov.  No !  pray,  madam,  let  me  speak. 

Oliv,  In  the  first  place,  can  any  one  be  called 
handsome  that  squints? 

X.  Piau.  Her  eyes  languish  a  little,  I  own, 

Nov.  Languish  f  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oliv.  Languish! 

£liz.  Well,  this  is  to  be  borne  no  longer :  cou- 
sin, I  have  some  visits  to  make  this  morning,  and 
will  take  my  leave. 

Oliv.  You  will  not,  sure !  na^,  3rou  shall  not 
renturc  my  reputation,  by  leaving  me  with  two 
men  here.    You'll  disoblige  me  for  ever 

Eliz.  If  I  stay  !  your  servant. 

{Exit. 


Manly  andfooihoy  ipeak  within, 

Man.  Not  at  home !  Not  see  me !  I  tell  m 
she  ib  at  home,  aud  she  will  see  me  let  her 
know  my  name  is  Manly. 

Boy.  VVell,  but  your  honour,  my  lady's  sick,  I 
dare  not  go  to  her. 

Man.  Well,  then,  I'll  go  to  her. 

Boy.  Help,  Mrs  Lettice !  help  I  here's  the  sea 
gentleman ! 

Oiiv,  What  noise  b  that  ? 

Enter  Manlt. 

Man.  My  Olivia !  'Sdeath,  what  do  I  see !  la 
close  conversation  with  these  1 

Oliv.  Ha,  Manly  I  this  is  somewhat  onexpect- 
ed  :  however,  I  am  prepared  for  him.       [Attdei 

L.  Piau.  Most  noble  and  heroic  captain,  ^nr 
most  obliged,  faithful,  very  humble—*- 

Nov.  Captain  Manly,  your  servant. 

Man.  Away!  Madam 

Oliv.  Sir ! 

Man,  It  seems,  madam,  as  if  I  was  an  unwcl* 
come  guest  here :  your  footboy  would  hardly  al- 
low me  admittance ;  at  first  he  told  me  you  were 
not  at  home.  Indeed,  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
you  in  such  good  company, 

Oliv.  I  suppose,  sir,  my  servant  had  orders  for 
what  he  did. 

L.  Plqu.  Perhaps,  madam,  Mr  Novel  and  I 
incommode  you ;  tne  captain  and  you  may  have 
something  to  say,  so  we  11  retire. 

Oliv.  tJpon  my  honour,  my  lord,  you  shan't 
stir ;  the  captain  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
one  another,  assure  yourself,  nor  ever  shall :  'tis 
only  one  of  his  mad  freaks,  for  which  you  will 
make  allowances ;  salt-water  lovers,  you  know, 
will  be  boisterous  now  and  then. 

Man.  Confusion ! 

Nov.  We  shall  have  i^  quarrel  here  presently: 
I  see  she's  going  to  use  him  damnably. 

Man*  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  behaviooTi 
Madam  ? 

Oliv.  £ven  what  you  please,  good  captain. 

Man.  A  fid  is  this  the  reception  I  meet  with  af- 
ter an  absence-*— 

Oliv.  And  is  this  behaving  like  a  gentleman, 
to  force  into  a  lady's  apartment  contrary  to  her 
inclinations?  I  suppose  it  is  Wapping  breeding: 
howevef,  you  are  fitted  for  your  Ul  manners. 

Man.  I  am  fitted  for  believing  you  could  not 
be  fickle,  though  you  were  young ;  could  not  dis- 
semble love,  though  it  was  for  your  interest;  nor 
be  vain,  though  you  were  handsome ;  nor  break 
your  promise,  though  to  a  parting  lover.  But  I 
take  not  ^our  contempt  of  me  worse  than  yoar 
keeping  company  with  and  encouraging  these 
things  here. 

Nov.  Things ! 

L.  Piau.  Let  the  captain  rally  a  little. 

Man,  Yes,  things.    Dare  you  be  angry,  yoq 
thing? 
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Mm  Na^  aace  my  loid  says  you  speak  in  rail- 

Mn.  And  pnyy  mariam,  let  me  ask  you,  what 
» it  ^iM  find  aboat  them  to  enteftuin  you  ?  For 
ctanple,  tins  spark  here :  is  it  the  merit  of  his 
fahionaMe  impodenoe,  the  briskness  of  his  noise, 
the  vit  of  his  laiigh»  or  his  judgment  and  fancy 
11  In  solitatre^  that  engages  your  esteem  ? 
N09.  Verj  well,  sir !   Egad,  these  captains  of 

ffalM 

Mmm.  Then^  for  this  gentle  piece  of  tame  cooi^ 


blot.  Goody  jealous  captain,  no  more  of 
ymff 

L  Phu,  N€»^  madam,  let  him  go  on ;  for,  per- 
haas,  he  may  make  you  laugh  ;  and  I  would  con- 
trnute  to  your  pleasure  any  way. 

Jfaa.  Oblipoe  coxcomb ! 

Ofo  No,  noble  captain,  yon  Cannot  think  any 
thing  would  tempt  me  more  than  that  heroic  ti* 
tie  ^  jfoors,  captain  I  for  you  know  we  women 
love  honoor  inortlinately. 

Novl  Ha,  ha,  ha  \  I  cannot  hold ;  I  must  laugh 
at  TOO,  laith,  Mr  Manly ! 

xL  P/atc.  And  i'faith,  dear  captain,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  leave  to  laugh  at  you,  too ;  though  I 
pnstest  I  mean  you  no  hurt 

Mmm.  Peace,  you  buffoons !  And  be  not  you 
vaia,  that  these  laugh  on  your  side ;  for  they  will 
bng^  at  their  own  dull  jests :  but  no  more  of 
,  for  I  will  only  now  suffer  this  lady  to  be 


Tou  would  not  have  your  panegyric  in- 
!  I  go  00,  then,  to  your  honour.  Is 
ly  thing  more  aipreeable  than  the  pretty 
of  that  ?  Then  the  greatness  of  your  cou- 
vrhich  most  of  ail  appears  in  your  spirit  of 
tioD :  for  you  dare  give  all  mankind  the 
yoor  opimon  is  your  only  mistress ;  for 
that,  too^  when  it  becomes  another 


<ta 


lye;  and 


I^Pimm.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

AW.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

JCan.  Why,  you  impudent,  pitiful  wretches ! 
Too  firesnme,  sure,  upon  your  effeminacy,  to 
aree  me ;  for  you  are  all  things  so  like«romen,  it 
raaehc  be  thought  cowardice  to  chastise  you. 

Oiiv,  No  hectoring,  good  captain ! 

Mmm.  Or,  perhaps,  you  think  this  lad/s  pre- 
seaoe  aecores  you ;  but  have  a  care ;  she  hath 
Calked  herself  out  of  all  the  respect  1  had  for  her; 
and,  fay  using  roe  ill  before  you,  bath  given  me  a 
pfinlc^  oi  using  you  so  before  her — therefore, 
tcgpoe  immediately ! 

N€B^  Begooe !  what ! 

L.  Flm9t,  Nay,  worthy,  noble,  generous  cap- 


Mmm.  fieeone,  I  say  ! 

}km»  WeO,  Madam,  well  step  into  the  next 
room ;  yoo  will  not  stay  long  with  him  I  suppose. 
Fal,  Id!  \Es€unt  Lord  Plausible  and  Novel. 

Qttw.  Turn  hither  your  rage,  good  captain 


Swagger-huff!  and  be  saucy  with  your  mistress^ 
like  a  true  captain ;  but  be  civil  to  your  rivals 
and  betters;  and  do  not  threaten  any  thing  but 
me  here ;  no,  not  so  much  as  my  windows :  do 
not  think  yourself  in  the  lodgings  of  one  of  your 
suburb  mistresses  beyond  the  tower. 

Man.  Do  not  you  grve  me  the  cause  to  think 
so !  for  those  less  infamous  women  part  with 
their  lovers,  just  as  you  did  from  me,  with  un* 
forced  vows  of  constancy,  and  floods  of  willing 
tears ;  but  the  same  wmds  bear  away  their  lo- 
vers and  their  vows;  and  for  their  gnefs,  if  the 
credulous,  unexpected  fools  return,  they  find 
new  comforters,  such  as  I  found  here ;  the  mer- 
cenary love  of  these  women,  too,  suffers  ship- 
wreck with  their  lovers'  fortune :  you  have 
heard,  that  chance  has  used  roe  indifferently, 
and  you  do  so  too.  Well,  persevere  in  your 
ingratitude,  falsehood,  and  disdain ;  be  constant 
in  something;  and  I  promise  to  be  as  just  to 
your  real  scorn,  as  I  was  to  your  feigned  love ; 
and  henceforward  despise,  loath,  and  detest  yoa 
most  faithfully. 

OUv.  I'll  wait  upon  you  again  in  a  minute. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Videlia  and  Freeman. 

Free.  Hovi  now,  captain  I 

Jlfan.  Pray  keep  out  of  my  way ;  dont  speak 
to  me. 

Fide»  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Man.  Blockhead !  Oh,  Freeman  I  I  have  been 
so  cheated,  so  abused,  by  this  perfidious—— 

Free*  Nay,  sir,  you  need  not  tell  us,  for  we 
have  been  for  some  time  within  hearing  in  the 
next  room.  But  now,  I  hope,  you  will  act  as  be- 
comes you. 

Man.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Fide.  Do  you  but  hope  it,  sir  ? 

Man.  She  has  restored  my  reason  with  my 
heart 

Free.  But  there  are  other  things,  captain, 
which,  next  to  a  man's  heart,  he  would  not  part 
with,  and,  mothinks,  she  ought  to  restore,  too;  I 
mean  your  money  and  jewels,  sir;  which,  I  un- 
derstand, she  has. 

Man.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

Free.  Pardon  me ;  whatever  belongs  to  you,  I 
have  a  share  in,  I  am  sure,  which  I  will  not  lose 
for  want  of  asking ;  though  you  may  be  too  ge- 
nerous, or  too  angry,  now,  to  do  it  yourself. 

Fide.  Nay,  then  I'll  make  bold,  too 

Ji/fyn.  Hold,  you  impertinent,  officioas — ^how 
have  I  been  deceived  I 

Enter  Olivia. 

Free.  Madam,  excuse  this  liberty — but  we  are 
captain  Manly's  friends,  and  have  accidentally 
been  witnesses  to  your  disagreement.  • 

Oliv.  And  what  am  I  to  infer  from  thence,  sir  ? 

Free.  Why;  then,  jtfadam,  there  are  certain 
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ftppurtentnoes  to  a  lover's  hefirt,  called  jewels, 
which  always  go  along  with  it. 

Fide.  And  with  lovers,  madam,  have  no  value, 
but  from  the  heart  they  come  with — our  ca|>- 
tain's,  it  seems,  you  scorn  to  keep ;  much  more 
those  worthless  things  without  it,  I  am  confi- 
dent 

Oih»  I  understand  you,  gentlemen.    Captain, 
your  young  friend,  here,  has  a  very  persuading 
face*  1  must  confess ;   but  you  might  have  asked 
me  yourself  for  those  trifles  you  left  with  me, 
%hicb — hark  you  a  little — for  I  dare  trust  you 
with  a  secret,  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  honour 
I  am  sure — ^I  say,  then,  considering  the  chance  of 
war,  the  danger  of  the  seas,  and  being  in  doubt 
whether  you  might  ever  return  again,  I  have  de- 
livered your  jewels  and  money  to— 
Man,  Whom? 
Oli-o.  My  husband. 
Man,  Your  husband ! 

Oliv.  Aye,  my  husband.  For,  since  you  could 
leave  me,  I  am  lately  and  privately  married  to 
one,  who  is  a  man  of  so  much  honour  and  expe- 
rience, that  I  dare  not  ask  him  for  your  things 
again,  to  restore  them  to  you,  lest  he  should  con- 
clude you  never  would  have  parted  with  them  to 
roe  on  any  other  score  than  the  exchange  of  my 
virtue ;  which,  rather  than  you  would  bring  into 
sumicion— — 

3fafi.  Triumphant  impudence  !  Married ! 
Oliv,  There's  no  resisting  one's  destiny,  or 
love,  yon  know. 
Man.  Damnation ! 

Oiiv.  Oh,  dont  swear  !  ''fis  true,  my  husband 
is  now  absent  in  the  country ;  however,  he  re- 
turns shortly ;  therefore  I  beg,  for  your  own  ease 
and  quiet,  and  my  reputation,  you  will  never  see 
me  more. 

Afan.  I  wish  I  never  had  seen  vou ! 
Oliv.  You  may  perceive,  by  this,  how  great  a 
dependancf^  I  have  upon  your  friendship :  I  am 
sensible  every  man  might  not  be  talked  to  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  your  uncommon  delicacy  of 
thinking  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  for  a  person  in  my 
nice  circumstances. 

Man,  True»  perfect  woman  !  and  if  T  could 
say  any  thing  more  injurious  to  you  I  would — 
Leave  me ;  go  !  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  do 
something,  which  may  hereafter  make  me  think 
as  meanly  of  myself,  as  I  do  now  of  you. 

Oliv.  Sir,  it  IS  a  maxim  with  me  never  to  stay 
in  any  place,  where  my  company  is  disagreeable : 
I  obey  you  with  all  willingness — voung  gentle- 
man, your  servant.  [Exii  Olivia. 

Enter  Footboy, 

JBoy.  Here  arc  Madam  Blackacre,  and  Major 
Oldfox,  to  wait  on  my  lady. 

Man,  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Let's  be  gone  before 
hm  comes. 

Free,  Excuse  me ;  the  widow  is  the  very  game 
I  have  in  view;  I  wanted  just  sucli  an  opportunity 


to  attack  her— -and,  if  you  will  take  m^  advice, 
you'll  stay  too ;  if  it  be  only  to  see  this  major 
Oldfox,  her  supernumerary  'squire,  her  oocasiooal 
gentleman  usher :  he  is  a  character,  I  assure  you. 
Man,  No;  confound  him,  he  is  as  bad  as  the 
cockatrice  herself,  whom  I  would  avoid  as  a  sink- 
ing ship,  and  the  whole  sex,  for  ever. 

[Exit  with  Fidelia* 

Enter  Mas  Blackacre,  Jerry,  and  Major 

Oldfox. 

Mrt  Black,  'Tis  an  arrant  sea-ruffian  !  I 
thought  he  would  have  pushed  us  down,  major. 
Jerry,  where's  my  paper  of  memorandums?  (Jive 
it  me.  So !  where's  my  cousin  Olivia,  now — my 
kind  relation } 

Free.  Here's  one  that  would  be  your  kind  re* 
lation,  madam. 

Mn  Black,  Hey  day !  who  is  this  wild  rude 
fellow  ? 

Jer.  Why,  dont  you  know  him }  It's  ttie  man, 
that  wanted  to  fall  aboard  you  at  Captain  Man* 
ly's  this  morning. 

Old,  Pray  be  civil  to  the  lady,  Mr  ,  she 


is  a  person  of  quality — a  person,  that  is,  no  per- 
son— 

Free.  Yes,  but  she  is  a  person,  that  is,  a  widow. 
Be  you  civil  to  her ;  because  vou  ere  to  pretend 
only  to  be  her  'squire,  to  arm  her  to  her  lawyer's 
chambers :  but  I  will  be  impudent  and  forward ; 
for  she  must  love  and  marry  me. 

Mr$  Black,  Marry  come  up;  you  saucy,  fa* 
miliar  puppy !  Marry  you !  God  forgive  roe ! 
now-iMiliys,  every  idle  young  rascal,  with  a  laced 
waistcoat,  and  a  bit  of  black  ribbon  in  his  hat, 
thinks  to  carry  away  any  widow  of  the  best  de- 
gree. 

Old.  No,  no,  soft !  you  are  a  young  man,  snd 
not  fit;  besides,  others  have  laid  in  their  claims 
before  you. 

Free.  Not  you,  I  hope ! 

Old,  Why,  not  I,  sir  r  Sure  I  am  a  much  more 
proportionable  match  for  her  than  you,  sir;  1, 
who  am  a  person  of  rank  and  means  in  the 
world,  and  of  equal  years 

Jlfrf  Wlack.  How^s  that^  you  unmannerly— I 
would  have  you  to  know  I  was  bom  in  anu.  se- 
cun  Georgii  prim 

Old.  Your  pardon,  madam,  your  pardon ;  be 
not  offended — but  I  say,  sir,  you  are  a  beggarly 
younger  brother ;  twenty  years  youngfer  than  she ; 
without  any  land  or  stock,  but  your  great  stock 
.of  impudence:  therefore,  what  pretensions  can 
you  have  to  her  ? 

3frf  Black.  And  what  pretensions  have  you, 
major  ?  Go  and  :>olicit  a  brevet  for  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, you  old  mummy  !  Air  yourself  there  undrr 
the  cloistei-s;  smoke  your  pipe,  and  make  love 
to  your  laundress:  you  shall  have  a  widow  with 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  you  shall,  you  bar* 
barous  brute ! 

Old*  Uowy  madam ! 
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JVer.  Ha,*hft^  ha ! 

Jer^  Well  said,  mother !  use  all  suitors  thus 
for  my  sake. 

Mrr  BUek.  A  senseless,  impertinent,  auib- 
falingy  scribUin^  feeble,  paralytic,  conceitea,  ri- 
diculoas,  pretending,  old  bell  weather ! 

Jer^  Hej !  Wave  mother  for  calling  names ! 

Jfrt  Biick.  Would  you  make  a  caudle>maker, 
a  none  of  roe  ?  Can't  you  he  bed-rid  without  a 
faedrfellow  ?  Won't  your  swan-skins,  furs,  flan- 
Bel%  and  the  scorched  trencher,  keep  you  warm 
there  ?  Would  you  make  me  your  Scotch  warm- 
JBf^  pan,  with  a  plague  to  you  f 

Jer.  Ay,  you  old  fobus,  and  you  would  be  my 
goaidian,  would  you  P  to  take  care  of  my  estate, 
that  half  o€  it  should  never  come  to  me,  by  let- 
tug  leases  at  pepper-corn  rents  f 

Mrt  Black.  If  I  would  have  married  an  old 
man,  it  is  well  known  I  might  have  married  an 
earl.  Nay,  what^s  more,  a  judge,  and  been  co- 
vered the  winter  nights  with  the  lamb-skins,  which 
I  prefer  to  the  ermines  of  nobles.  And  do  you 
think  I  would  wrong  my  poor  minor  here,  for 
joaT 

JVee.  Your  minor  is  a* chopping  minor;  Ifea- 
Ten  bless  him ! 

Oid.  Your  minor  may  be  a  major  of  horse  or 
looC  for  bis  bigness:  and  it  seems  you  will  have 
tike  ditating  of  your  minor  yourself. 

Jfr*  Biack.  Pray,  sir,  bear  witness :  cheat  my 
minor !    Ill  bring  my  action  of  the  case,  for  the 


free.  Nay,  I  would  bear  false  witness  for  you 
r,  widow,  since  you  have  done  me  justice,  and 
tiiougbt  me  the  fitter  man  !  '    - 

Mrs  Biack.  Fair  and  softly,  sir !  'tis  my  mi- 
aor^s  case  more  than  my  own :  and  now  I  must 
do  him  Justice  on  you.  And,  first,  you  are,  to 
#iy  knowledge — for  I  am  not  unacquainted  with 
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you— a  debauched,  dhmken,  hectoring,  lewd,  ga-: 
ming,  spend-thrift. 
Jer.  There*s  for  you,  buUy^rock ! 

Mrt  Black.  A  worn-out  rake  at  five-and-twen- 
ty,  both  in  bod v  and  estate :  a  cheating,  lying, 
cozening,  impudent  fortune-hunter!  and  would 
patch  up  your  own  broken  income  with  the  ruins 
of  my  jointure. 

Jer.  Ay,  and  make  havock  of  our  estate  peiv 
sonal,  and  of  all  our  gilt  plate — I  should  soon  b^e 
picking  up  our  silver-handled  knives  and  forks, 
spoonsy  mugs,  and  tankards,  at  most  of  uie  pawn^ 
brokers'  between  the  Hercules  pillars  and  the 
boatswain  at  Wapping.  And  you  would  be  scour* 
ing  among  my  trce%  and  making  them  play  at 
loggerheads,  would  you  ? 

Mrs  BUck.  I  would  have  you  to  know,  you 
pitiful,  paltry,  lath-backed  fellow,  if  I  would  have 
married  a  young  man,  it  is  well  known  I  might 
have  had  any  young  heir  in  Norfolk ;  nav,  %e 
hopefullest  young  man  this  day  at  the  King's 
Bench  bar  !  I,  that  am  a  relict,  and  executrix  of 
known  plentiful  assets  and  parts,  who  understand 
myself  and  the  law ;  and  would  you  have  me  un- 
der covert  baron  again }  No,  sir,  no  covert  ba- 
ron for  me. 

Free.  Well ;  but,  dear  madam- 

Mrt  Black.  Fie,  fie !  I  neglect  my  business 
with  this  foolish  discourse  of  love  ! — ^Jerry,  child, 
let  me  see  a  list  of  the  jury ;  I  am  sure  my  cou- 
sin Olivia  must  have  some  acquaintance  among 
them :  But  where  is  she  ? 

Free.  Will  you  not  allow  me  one  word,  then  ? 

Mrt  Black.  No,  no,  sir ;  have  done,  pray.. 

Oid.  Ay,  pray,  sir,  have  done,  and  don't  be 
troublesome ;  since  you  see  the  lady  has  no  occa- 
sion for  you,  thougfi  you  are  a  younger  brother, 
tia,  ha,  ha !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  ni. 


SCENE  L^A  view  of  Si  Jameit  Park. 

Manly  entert  alone,  mudng. 

How  irksome  is  restraint  to  a  mind  naturally 
to  hypocrisy !    Yet  I,  who  used  to  give 
birth  to  mv  thoughts  as  freely  as  I  conceived 
tfaem ;  I,  who  was  wont  to  speak  without  reserve 
ta  every  body ;  am  now  endeavouring  even  to  de- 
ceive myself.    That  uncrateful  woman,  in  whom 
I  placed  such  unlimited  confidence !  into  whose 
keepii^  I  had  g^ven  my  heart,  my  judgment,  nay, 
my  very  senses !    'Sdeath  !  had  a  man  treated 
me  illy  resentment  would  at  once  have  cancelled 
regard,  and  revenge  have  prevented  vexation  ; 
but  here^  I.am  obli^d  to  side  with  my  enemy, 
and  increase  the  injuries  she  hath  done*  me^  by 
loving  her  in  spite  of  them. 


Enter  Fidelia. 

Fide.  Sir,  have  I  liberty  ^)  speak  to  you  } 

Man.  What  would  you  say }  You  see  this  is 
no  place  to  talk  in ;  don't  trouble  me  now. 

Fide.  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  sir;  and  you 
may  bear  to  hear  two  or  three  words  from  me, 
though  you  do  hate  me,  as  you  have  often  said. 

Man.  I  must  confess  I  hate  a  flatterer :  why 
will  you  not  learn  to  be  a  man,  and  scorn  that 
mean,  that  sneaking  vice  ? 

Fide.  Perhaps  I  am  to  blame,  sir;  but  I  do  not 
come  to  offend  you  at  present — I  have  somethin'g 
to  tell  you,  if  you  will  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  me. 
Who  do  you  think  J  met  on  the  other  side  of  the 
park  just  now,  sir  ? 

Man.  Nay,  how  should  I  know  ?  Prithee,  kind 
impertinence,  leave  me.    You  are  as  hard  to 
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sbake  off,  as  that  obstinatei  efieminate  miscfaiefy 
love. 

Fide.  Love,  sir !— did  yoa  name  love? 

Man.  No,  no !  Prithee  away  !  Begone !— *I 
had  almost  discovered  my  shame,  my  weakness ; 
which  must  draw  on  me  the  derision  even  of  this 
boy. 

Fide,  There  is  something,  sir,  that  makes  you 
uneasy :  am  I  not  worthy  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  cause? 

Man.  What  cause,  child  ?  Nothing  makes  me 
uneasy ;  a  little  involuntary  thoughtfulness,  that's 
all.  but  you  say  you  met  somebody  in  the  park 
just  now ;  who  was  it? 

Fide.  Why,  really,  sir,  on  second  thoughts,  I 
don't  know  now  to  mention  her  name  to  you ; 
but  it  was  that  creature,  that  wretch,  that 

Mam.  That  who  ?  Who  is  it  you  are  going  to 
speak  of  now,  that  you  preface  your  discourse 
with  all  this  bitterness  of  invective  ? 

Fide,  Why,  sir,  that  monster  of  ingratitude, 
Olivia ! 

Man,  Olivia! 

Fide.  Yes,  sir. 

Man,  Well,  and  how  ? 

Fide.  Nay,  not  much,  sir ;  only  she  called  me 
i)ver  to  her  as  I  was  crossing  the  Mall,  and  would 
feign  have  had  me  gone  home  to  her  house,  where 
she  had  something  to  communicate ;  but,  for  niy 
part,  I  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  her,  mu(ji 
less  afiord  her  an  opportunity  for  conversation.-^ 
Pray,  sir,  don't  you  think  she  has  a  most  forbid- 
ding countenance  ? 

Man.  I  cannot  sav  I  ever  observed  it 

Fide,  Then  her  shape  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  best. 

Man.  Indeed ! 

Fide.  But  I  hope,  sir,  your  eyes  are  now  as 
open  to  her  deformities,  as  they  must  be  to  her 
per6diousness ;  and  that  you  will  never  think  of 

iier  any  more. But  why  do  I  mention  that? — 

You  never  can  think  of  her  without  bringing  your 
good  sense,  nay,  your  reputation,  in  question :  for 
after  such  unworthy,  such  infamous  usage 

Man.  Confusion !  Who  told  yon,  sir,  she  had 
used  me  ill  ? 

Fide.  Why,  sir,  was  not  I  witness  ? 

Man.  'Sdeath,  sirrah,  if  ever  I  hear  you  mut- 
ter such  a  word  again.  I'll  shake  you  into  atoms ! 
How  am  I  exposed  and  rendered  contemptible  ? 
It  is  enough,  that  I  think  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  I  am  perfectly  well  satisfied  witli  her 
conduct/— Do  you  mark ! — ^perfectly  well  satis- 
fied. 

Fide.  Very  well,  sir,  I  have  done. 

Man.  Oh,  the  curse  of  being  conscious  of  a 
weakness  one  is  ashamed  to  divulge  !  Hold,  sir ! 
Come  hither.  Have  you  resolution  enough  to  en- 
dure the  torture  of  a  secret ;  for  such  to  some  b 
insupportable. 

JVdf.  I  would  keep  it  as  safe  as  if  your  dear 
predous  life  depended  upon  it. 


Man.  It  concerns  more  than  mf  life — my  ho- 
nour. 

Fule.  Doubt  me  not,  sir. 

Man,  And  do  not  discover  it  by  too  mudi  fear 
of  discovering — Do  ye  mark  ? — But,  above  til 
thin^,  take  care,  that  Freeman  find  it  not  out. 

Fide.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Man.  Then,  know^  I  love  Olivia ;  doat  on  her: 
her  ingratitude  and  disdain,  like  oil  thrown  inte 
the  flames,  have  made  my  pasaion  bum  the  fier^ 
cer. 

Fide,  Oh,  Heavens ! 

Alan.  You  say  she  m^t  you  just  now^  and  want- 
ed you  to  go  home  with  her,  m  order  Id  commu- 
nicate something:  who  knows  what  that  might 
be  ? — Perhaps  she  hath  repented  her  behavioar 
this  morning — Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  pas- 
sion, of  afiectation,  or  was  meant  to  tnr  me :  in 
short,  I  can  assign  a  thousand  reasons  for  it,  be- 
sides that  one  of  change  in  her  affiections;  for,  I 
am  sure,  once  she  loved  me. 

Fide.  Hang  her,  dissembling  creature!  Love 
you  !    It  was  only  for  her  interest,  then. 

Man.  Well,  well,  no  matter ;  but,  I  tell  you, 
I  know  better :  I  am  sure  once  she  did  love  me. 

Fide.  Indeed,  sir,  she  never  cared  £or  you. 

Man.  Will  you  have  done,  sir  I 

Fide  Besides,  sir,  did  she  not  tell  you,  she  was 
married? 

Man.  Well,  well,  but  that  might  be  aztifice» 

too 'Sdeath,  sir !  will  you  listen  to  roe,  or  go 

about  your  business,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
more? 

Fide.  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 

Man,  I  say  you  shall  go  to  her  houses  and  hear 
what  this  business  is. 

Fide.  I  go  to  her  house,  sir  ?  I  would  sooner 

go 

Man,  No  hesitating,  sir !  I  say  you  roust :  she 

lives  bat  in  the  next  street 

Fide,  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  go  there. 

Man,  No,  sir ! 

Fide,  Besides,  sir,  consider:  you  scorned  her 
this  morning. 

Man.  I  know  not  what  I  did  this  moming :  I 

dissembled  this  morning.' What  1  are  you  not 

gone  yet  ? 

Fide.  Well,  sir,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  will  go : 
for,  perhaps,  this  is  a  sting  of  conscience ;  and 
she  hath  a  mind  to  make  some  recompense  for 
her  ill  usage  of  you,  by  returning  your  money 
and  jewels :  methinks  I  feign  would  have  them 
out  of  her  hands. 

Man.  Stay,  sir ;  if  she  drops  the  least  hint  of 
any  such  tiling,  I  charge  you,  come  away  imme- 
diately, and  do  not  stay  even  to  give  her  an  an* 
swer. 

Fide.  Well,  but,  dear  sir,  only  let  roe  spesk 
one  word 

Man.  1  will  not  hear  a  syllable :  you  will  find 
me  in  Westminster-hail :  begone  ! 

[Eieuni, 
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SCENE  TL^Watwnmter^hM^A  crmod  ofpto- 
mkytajemitt  counuUony  and  attomeySj-tDaikf 
mghi^  shout. 

Xii/«r  Ifis  Blackacbe  in  the  middle  if  half  a 
iiaea  loK^ers,  Jebry  following,  with  a  green 

Mrt  Bkck,  Ofler  me  a  reference,  you  saacy 
Nodhnd !  Do  jou  know  who  yoa  speak  to  ? 
Are  foa  a  nlidtor  in  chanoeiTy  and  offer  a  refer- 
ence'? Mr  Serjeant  Plodden,  here  is  a  fellow  has 
the  wyp'l^M^  to  offer  me  a  reference ! 

Pki  Who  is  that  has  the  impudence  to  offer 
a  refennoe  within  these  walls  ? 

Mn  Btack,  Nay,  for  a  spliuer  of  causes  to  do 
it! 

Fkd,  Xo^  madam ;  to  a  ladyi  learned  in  the  law 
•s  KM  are^  the  ofier  of  a  reference  were  to  im- 
poMttponyoo. 

MnBuck,  No,  never  fear  me  fbr  a  refer-, 
cBcr,  Mr  Serjeant — ^But  come,  have  not  you  for- 
{BOtfrar  brief?  Are  you  sure  yuu  shall  not  make 
tk  Bttke  of Hark  you 

Ester  Major  Old  fox' an  J  Bookseller, 

Come,  Mr  Splitcause,  pray  go  see,  when 
Of  cane  in  chancery  comes  on ;  and  go  speak 
«idi  Mr  QuiUeC  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  Mr 
Qauk  ia  the  Commop  Pleas,  and  see  how  mat- 
iBi^tberew 

ok  Madam,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  bid  you 
food-oiorrow  once  again ;  and  may  all  your  causes 
^  m  proipenMisly  as  if  I  myself  was  to  be  the 
.^idceofthem! 

Mn  Block.  Sir,  excuse  me,  I  am  busy,  and 
caoaot  answer  compliments  in  Westminster-hall. 
Gq»  MrSphtcaose.  and  come  to  me  aeain  at  the 
boohdiat  ^ 

Old,  No,  ar,  come  to  the  lady  at  the  other. 
ImbeUeti.  If  yoa  please,  madam,  I'll  attend 
vwdiiKher. 

Mrs  BlocL  And  why  to  the  other  bookseller's, 
■ajor? 

Old.  Bcoanse,  madam,  he  is  my  bookseller. 

Mn  BkcL  To  sell  you  lozenges  for  your 
oMfky  or  nlve  for  your  corns }  What  else  can 
>  najor  deal  with  a  boc^sellcr  for  ? 

OHi  Madam,  he  publishes  for  me. 

Mm  Block.  Publishes !  oh,  that  is  true,  I  for- 
p)t— you  are  an  autfaoc 

Old.  Now  and  then,  madam,  now  and  then — 
(he  igood  of  one^s  country,  you  know. 

Mn  Block,  And  pray,  major,  what  are  your 

Old,  Deign  you,  madam,  to  peruse  one  of 
te !  There  is  a  thing  of  mine  lately  come  out; 
^  ril  anare  you,  a  certain  great  person,  whom 
^)nKBCed  it  to^  was  pleased  to  pay  me  a  com- 
PUBeat  in  the  Court  of  Requests. 

Ani  Do  yoa  want  any  thing,  madam  ?  We 
^  ill  the  pbiya^  magazines^  and  new  pam- 


Mrs  Black.  Have  yoa  the  Lawyer's  Maga- 
zine ? 

Book,  We  have  no  law  books  at  all,  madam. 

Mrs  Black,  No !  you  are  a  pretty  bookseller ! 

Old.  Come  hither,  young  man — Has  yourmas*> 
ter  got  any  of  my  last  pamphlet  left  ? 

Book,  ifes,  sir,  we  have  got  enough  of  them ; 
we  never  had  above  two  or  three  called  for,  be- 
sides what  you  took  away  yourself. 

Old.  May  be  so,  may  be  so ;  the  thing  is  not 
sufficiently  known  yet.  Well,  let  me  see  a  coupIe.> 
[Gets  them.]  It  is  entitled,  madam,  **  A  Letter 
to  a  certain  great  Man  on  the  present  Posture  of 
Affiurs  f  and  if  you  will  please  to  accept  of  one 
ex  dono  auctoris 

Jer,  Hoh,  hob,  hoh !  [Laiughing  at  a  pamphlet 
behind,] 

Mrs  Black,  Jerry,  what  have  you  got  there  ^ 

Jer.  Why — nothing 

Mrs  Black,  Nothing !  Let  me  look  at  that 
book — Rochester's  Jests !  A  very  pretty  study^ 
truly.     Give  him  the  Young  Clerk^s  Guide. 

Uid.  No,  no;  give  the  young  g.entleman  my 
Treatise  upon  Military  Discipline. 

Mrs  Black.  Away  with  such  trash  !  Do  you 
want  to  send  him  to  the  devil  headlong  ?  I  should 
have  him  teazing  me,  to-morrow  or  next  day,  to 
buy  him  an  ensign's  commission.  I  would  as  lief 
he  should  read  a  play ! 

Jer.  Well,  and  what  if  I  did  !  There's  very 
good  discourse  to  be  got  out  of  plays,  for  all  you. 

Mrs  Black.  Sirrah,  sirrah  !  Don't  let  me  hear 
such  a  word  out  of  your  mouth.  What  has  spoil- 
ed most  of  the  attomies'  clerks  in  London,  but 
turning  critics,  and  running  every  night  to  the 
playhouses  at  half  price  ?  and  do  you  want  to  fol- 
low their  example  ?^-Stay,  Jerry — Is  not  that  Mr 
What  d'ye  call  him  goes  yonder,  he  that  offered 
to  sell  me  a  suit  in  chancery  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  for  an  hundred  down,  and  only  paying 
the  clerk's  fees  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  that's  he. 

Mrs  Black.  It  is  the  cheapest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of— Stay  here,  and  have  a  care  of  the  bag^ 
while  I  go  and  talk  with  him.  Have  a  care  of  the 
bags,  I  say [Exit. 

Jer.  Have  a  care  of  the  fiddled  end,  I  say: 
Gad,  I  am  sure  I  lead  a  dog'a  life  with  you. 

Enter  Freem Ait. 

Free.  So,  here's  a  limb  of  my  widow,  that  used 
to  be  inseparable  from  her :  she  can't  be  fai^-— - 
How  now,  major ! 

Old.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir !  Who 
are  you,  sir  ?  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Free,  Nay,  my  dear  Don  Choleric,  don't  snap 
my  nuae  off 

Old.  Sir,  you  are  a  very  impertinent  fellow, 
sir ! — And,  sir — ^'squire,  where's  your  mother  ? 

Jer.  Oh,  what,  you  were  so  intent  upon  reading 
your  worksy  you  let  her  give  you  the  slip,  did  you? 
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Well,  yonder  she  is,  talking  to  that  weasle-faced 
man  in  the  big  wig — hobble  after  her. 

Old,  An  unmannerly,  insignificant^  ignorant — 
I  shall  take  notice  of  you,  Mr  Sea-I^eutenant,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  you !  [Exit, 

Jer.  Look  you,  roaster,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is 
^~ril  buy  that  book  of  choice  sayings  from  you, 
if  so  be  you'll  take  half  a  crown  for  it,  and  stay 
till  lawyer  Splitcause  comes  to  lend  uie  the  mo- 
ney to  pay  you. 

.  Free,  Lend  you !  Here,  I'll  pay  himr—I  am 
sorry,  squire,  a  man  of  your  estate  should  want 
money. 

Jer,  Why,  I  am  not  at  age  yety  you  must  un- 
derstand. 

Free.  At  i^ !  You  are  at  age  already,  maa. 
to  have  spent  a  fortune  :  there  are  younger  tlian 
you,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  kept  their  girls 
these  three  years ;  ruined  half  a  doxen  trades- 
men, and  lost  as  many  thousand  pounds  at  play. 
But  what  is  the  reason,  'squire,  that  you  will  not 
give  your  consent  to  my  marrying  your  mother  ? 

Jer.  Why  you  would  not  be  sucli  a  fool,  would 
you  ? 

Free.  Why  i  would  not  he  a  fool,  if  I  could 
help  it :  but  has  not  she  a  good  jointure? 

Jer.  A  good  jointure !  If  she  has,  she  knows 
wliat  to  do  with  it :  she  will  let  no  body  have  a 
£nger  in  the  pie  but  herself,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Come  a  little  this  way — Why,  you  would  not 
believe  what  an  old  plague  my  mother  is ;  she'll 
never  allow  me  axpeiice  in  my  pocket;  so  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  go  mto  company,  because  I  have 
not  wherewithal  to  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
do  as  the  rest  do.  And,  for  a  wench ! — I  was 
but  making  a  little  fun  with  our  laundress's 
daughter  upon  the  staircase,  the  other  ni^ht,  and 
she  threatened  to  send  the  poor  girl  to  Bridewell. 

Free.  Sure! 

Jer,  Upon  my  woid  she  did !  Oh,  you  don't 
know  what  a  woman  she  is. 

Free.  Well,  but  'rauire,  methinks  this  might 
easily  be  remedied :  if  I  was  you,  I  would  go  to 
law  with  her. 

Jer.  Law  !  Lord  help  your  head !  Why  she  is 
as  big  a  lawyer  as  any  in  our  inn ;  and  would  not 
desire  better  sport — Besides,  I  would  not  care  to 
do  that,  for  fear  she  should  marry  out  of  spite^ 
and  cut  down  my  trees.  I  should  hate  to  see  my 
father's  wife  kissed  and  slopped  by  another  man 
— and  our  trees  are  the  purest,  nice,  shady,  even 
twigs! 

Free.  Come,  'squire,  let  your  mother  and  your 
trees  fall,  as  she  pleases,  rather  than  fio  of  this 
fashion  all  your  life— But  you  shall  be  able  to 
deal  with  her  the  right  way. 

Jer.  Nay,  if  I  had  any  friend  to  stand  by  me, 
I  would  shew  her  a  trick  worth  two  of  it,  I  can 
tell  you  that. 

Free.  Suppose  I  was  to  be  your  friend  !  Look 
you,  'squire,  I  don't  use  to  profess  much  ;  how- 
cver^  there's  a  trifle  for  your  present  occasions. 


Jer.  Ob,  Lord,  Sir !  two  guineas !  Do  you  lend 
me  this  ?  Is  there  no  trick  in  it  ?  Well,  sir,  Til 
give  you  my  bond  for  security. 

Free.  No,  no,  you  have  given  nie  your  face 
for  security ;  any  one  would  swear  tou  do  not 
look  like  a  cheat :  and  come  to  me  whenever  joo 
will,  and  you  shall  have  what  money  you  please 
of  me. 

Jer.  By  my  soul  he*a  a  curious  fine  gentleman ! 
but. may  I  depend  upon  you?  Will  you  stand 
by  me  ? 

Free.  Here's  my  hand. 

Jer.  That^s  enough.  Never  stir,  but  the  neit 
cross  word  my  mother  gives  me^  but  Fll  leave 
her  directly,  and  oome  off  to  you — But  now  I 
have  got  money,  I'll  go  pay  the  man  at  the  gate 
two  shillings  I  owe  lum,  tot  I  believe  the  poor 
soul  wants  it ;  and  his  wife  has  been  two  or  tl)ree 
times  at  chambers  to  dun  me.  [Exit. 

'  Enter  Manly,  Mrs  Black acke,  €md  Majoa 

Oldfox. 

Man.  Confound  your  cause !  Can't  you  lose 
it  without  me  ?  which  you  are  like  enough  to  do, 
if  it  be,  as  you  say,  an  honest  one :  Fll  suflfcr 
for  it  no  longer. 

Afrs  Black.  Nay,  but,  raplain,  you  are  my 
chief  witness — And  Mr  Splilcanfe  tells  me  we 
are  pricked  down  for  the  neat  hearing.  Lord ! 
methinks  you  should  take  pleasure  in  walking 
here,  as  half  you  see  now  do :  for.-ibey  have  do 
business  here,  I  assure  you. 

Jlfan.  Yes,  but  I  assure  you,  then,  their  busi- 
ness is  to  persecute  me -^eath  !  I  can't  turn 

but  one  puppy  or  other  has  me  by  the  sleeve, 
with  impertinent  inquiries  or  fiilaonie  compli- 
ments :  I  have  been  acting  the  sign  of  the  salu- 
tation this  half  hour,  witli  a  bowed  body  and  lay 
hat  ofl^  to  one  of  your  law  Serjeants  yonder ; 
while  lie  was  loading  me  with  professions  of  ser- 
vice and  friendship,  though,  in  all  probability,  he 
oared  not  if  I  was  at  the  devil ;  and  I  was  wish- 
ing him  hanged  out  of  mv  way. 

Mrs  Black.  Well,  well,  sir,  camfoat  yourself 
a  little,  and  every  thing  shall  be  made  agreeable. 
Jerry,  why,  Jerry ! — ^Mercy  on  me^  m^or,  did  not 
you  leave  my  son  here  ? 

Did.  Yes,  madaoH  but  perhaps  the  young  gen* 
tieman  is  stepped  aside. 

Mrs  Black.  Jerry  Bladcacre ! 

Free.'  Your  son  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  ma- 
dam ;  he*s  only  just  gone  out  of  the  hall  about  a 
little  business. 

Mrt  Black.  Out  of  the  hall !  Gads  my  life  !-< 
Out  of  the  hall ! 

Free.  Don't  ihake  yourself  uneasy,  madsn; 
I'U  answer  for  it  he'll  come  to  no  nsischief. 

Mrs  Blaek.  Sir,  I  don*t  direct  my  discourse  to 
you — But  I*U  so  rate  this  careless  jackanapes- 
Come  alon^  major,  and  help  me  to  look  for 
him. 

[Exeunt  aU  hut  Manly  and  FBEXHAy. 
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I^ree.  Weil,  sir,  how  have  you  past  yoar  tame, 
j^  came  here  ?  Yon  have  l^d  a  great  deal 
of  Mdcnce,  sore. 

Mm.  Patience,  indeed !  for  I  have  drawn  but 
floe  quarrel  and  two  hiw-suits  upon  m^. 

Free.  The  devil !  How  could  you  quarrel  here  ? 

Moa.  How  could  I  refrain  ? — ^But  let's  get  off, 
far  I  see  another  quarrel  coming  upon  me. 

IVve.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mm,  Ask  no  questions,  but  walk  this  way. 

Enter  Novel. 

Nm.  Hey !  caiptain !  captain  Manly ! 
Man,  What  now  ? 

Not.  I  beg  pardon ;  but  I  thought  it  was  you. 
Hare  you  been  in  the  house  hearing  the  debates  ? 
What  are  thev  upon  to-day  ? 

Man.  Conaderin^  what  passed  between  you 
•ad  me  at  our  last  mterview,  sir,  I  cannot  help 
being  a  little  astonished  at  the  familial  ty  of  this 
sahitRtioD. 

Nod.  Pho,  pho  !  a  mere  trifle.  Don't  men- 
ton  it — ^It  has  been  a  very  fine  morning,  sir. 

Free,  Yes,  sir,  the  weather  has  been  tolerable. 

Nov.  It  was  veiy  cold  yesterday. 

Free.  I  believe  it  might,  sir. 

Nov,  Captain,  what  do  you  think  brings  me  to 
Weatminster-hall.? 

Man.  Why,  I  suppose  somebody  has  thrashed 
joa  lately  for  being  impertinent,  and  you  are 
come  to  take  the  law  of  them< . 

Nov.  No,  that's  not  it.  But  I  suppose  you 
1k^  beard 

Mm,  Heard  what? 

Nov.  Why,  that  I  am  to  be  played  the  devil 
«idi;  costs  and  damages,  and  the  Lord  knows 
ahat 

Mao.  No,  reallv,  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
(be  matter ;  but  what  is^  it  ?  tliough  I  am  sure  you 
•re  in  the  wrong  before  you  tell  roe. 

Nov.  Why,  you  must  know,  sir — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Upon  my  soul  it  is  so  ridiculous  a  circumstance, 
tlttt  I  can  hardly  think  of  it  without  laughing. — 
You  nmst  know,  sir,  I  was  some  time  ago  at  the 
^>'>ase  of  a  considerable  merchant  in  the  city, 
^here  a  certain  lady's  name  was  brought  up;  and, 
n  the  coarse  of  the  conversation,  I  happened  to 
inenuon  some  things  which  I  had  heard,  and 
*tuch  all  the  world  believe  to  be  fact,  egad ! 
However,  as  you  may  guess,  I  did  not  imagine 
ibe  dsooune  would  have  gone  any  further. 

Free,  But  I  suppose  the  lady  had  a  friend  in 
company,  sir. 

Nov.  Oh,  sir !  I  know  how  the  matter  came 
about  now — Yes,  yes,  the  womafi  of  the  house 
^w  her  sister-in-law,  which  I  never  dreamt  of: 
^  iotolerable  Jezebel  went  and  told  her  every 
thing  that  passed:  an  attorney  came  the  next 
owning  to  serve  me  with  a  cdpy,of  a  writ ;  and 
''^  they  have  brought  me  here  to  make  me  prove 
»>y  words,  as  they  call  it. 

Vol.  IL 


Man.  And  pray,  sir,  what  was  it  you  sud  of 
the  laay  ? 

Aiw.  Nothing,  nothing !— some  story  that  I  heard 
about  her  cuckolding  her  husband ;  that  was  all. 

Man.  I  hope  she  may  trounce  you  severely ; 
nay,  and  I  hope  what  you  said  of  her  was  true ; 
that  you  may  be  made  the  more  glaring  example. 

N<n>.  Well,  but  my  dear  creature !  how  can 
you  be  so  inhuman  to  any  person,  that  never  did 
you  any  injury  ? 

Man.  Because  I  would  have  such  mischievous 
triflers  as  you  are  piinished  for  your  tattling  and 
effeminacy :  I  would  have  you  taught  the  difier* 
ence  between  satire  and  defamation ;  and  learn 
some  other  topic  for  your  nonsensical  conversa- 
tions, besides  the  character  and  conduct  of  tlie 
absent :  you  male  members  of  the  tea-table,  who 
are,  if  possible,  worse  efaeities  to  x^men,  than 
they  are  to  one  another. 

Nov.  Well  upon  my  hoi\ptir,  this  is  pleasant ! 
especially  from  you,  who  are  remarkable  for  a- 
busing  ail  the  world. 

Man.  Do  you  hear  him,  Freeman?  Plain- 
dealing  may  well  be  in  disrepute,  when  'tis  con- 
founded with  impudence  and  scandal :  but  if  I 
stay  here  any  longer,  I  find  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
beat  him< 

Free,  Nav,  prithee  don't  leave  us* 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  I  must;  I  shall  bring  myself 
into  another  scrape  else  :  besides,  I  see  a  person 
just  now  come  into  the  hall,  that  looks  for  me-- 
Stand  out  of  the  way.  [Esitt 

Nov.  This  is  a  sad  brutish  fellow,  sir;  I  won- 
der you  will  keep  him  company. 

i^ee.  Why,  faith,  sir,  1  doiVt  know  how  it  is; 
I  thmk  I  am  bewitched  to  hira,  for  my  part — ^and 
yet,  hang  him  !  he  has  some  good  qualities,  too, 
whe»  one  comes  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  him. 

Nov.  Ay,  sir !  Pray,  what  may  they  be,  for  I 
nevef  could  find  them  out  ? 

Free.  Why,  I  think  'tis  generally  agreed,  sir, 
that  he  has  a  tolerable  good  understanding. 

Nav.  Why,  really,  I  have  heard  people  say 
so;  arid  yet,  to  me,  he  has  ahvays  appeared  the 
stupidest  animal  breathing. 

Free.  Then  as  to  courage.-=-It  must  be  allow- 
ed he  is  brave. 

Nov.  He  is  quarrelsome,  if  you  please;  but 
his  bravery,  I  fancy,  will  admit  of  some  dispute* 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  his  late  afiair  with 
the^  French? 

free.  Ay,  sir ;  what  of  that  ? 

Nov.  Why,  I  should  not  care  to  htf\'C  my  name 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  'sudi  a  thing ;  but  I 
assail  you  there  are  some  very  odd  reports  fly 
about;  and  this,  I  believe,  you  may  depend 
upon,  that  he  will  be  brought  to  a  court-martial 
for  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Free.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart ;  for,  you  must  know,  I  happened  to  be  « 
partner  in  the  action  you  mention. 
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N€fo.  Were  vou,  sir? 

Free.  Yes,  uiith ;  but  I  was  ignorant,  till  now, 
of  the  dangerous  situation  we  were  in ;  however, 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your,  intelli- 
gence, as  I  dare  swear  the  captain  will  be — 

Niw,  Yonder  goes  my  attorney — 111  just  speak 
two  or  three  words  to  himy  and  be  back  with  you 
again  in  an  instant. 

Free.  Hold,  sir  1  we  must  not  part  so.  You 
must  go  along  with  me,  sir,  and  tell  this  story  to 
captain  ManlV. 

JVor.  Sir,  i  nave  not  time  at  present — ^I — there's 
a  gentleman  beckons  me,  owes  a  thousand  pounds,' 
and  eoes  out  of  town  to-morrow  morning — Mr — 

[Exit. 

Free*  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  we  shall  meet  again. 

Enter  Jcrrt  Blackacre. 

How  now,  'squire,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Jer.  Nothing :  I  don't  care ;  nothing's  the  mat- 
ter :  but  if  ever  I  go  home  again  with  her,  I  wish 
I  may  never  stir !  You  said  you  would  stand  by 
me. 

Free.  Well,  and  so  I  will.  Who  has  injured 
you? 

Jer.  Why,  my  mother :  she  cayght  me  at  the 
place  there,  changing  the  money  you  eave  me, 
and  flew  at  me  like  any  mad,  and  puUecT my  hair, 
and  called  me  all  the  names  that  ever  she  could 
think  of — But  if  I  don't  be  up  with  her  !  you  will 
see !  and  if  you  won't  take  me  with  you,  I'll  go 
for  a  soldier. 

Free.  Take  yoii  with  me,  'squire  !  do  you  de- 
sire to  go  with  me } 

Jer,  Yes,  'tis  all  my  desire. 

Free.  How  shall  I  act  in  this  affiiir?  'gad, 
'twill  be  a  good  stroke  towards  making  something 
of  the  widow  in  earnest ;  at  least,  of  gettiqg  my 
right  out  of  her  hands. — [i<«cfc.V— Well,  'squire, 
I'll  tell  vou  what,  if  you  are  really  serious — 

Jer.  Oh,  Lr>rd  !  yonder  she  is  coming  in  at  the 
gate  with  that  old  fellow  i  if  you  will  come,  oome 
away ;  for  I  won't  stay  any  longer  to  be  beat  and 
abused  by  her. 

Free.  Nay^  since  that's  the  case,  have  with 
you,  my  boy. 

Jer.  Ay,  and  now  let's  see  how  she'll  be  able 
to  help  hcrbelf.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lil.^ChangeM  to  the  gate  of  Westmin- 

iter-haU. 

Enter,  from  mthin^  Manly  and  Fidelia,  and  on 
the  opposite  tide,  Mrs  Blackacre  and  Major. 
Oldpox. 

Mr$  Black.  A  villain !  a  rascal !  I'll  teach  him 
better  manners  than  to  talk  saucily  to  his  mo- 
ther !— These  are  pretty  doings,  are  they  not  ? 
My  son  flics  in  my  face ;  and  when  I  go  to  cor- 
rect him  for  it,  he  tells  me,  truly,  he'll  leave  me, 
and  go  to  the  mate  of  your  ship,  who  has  offered 
to  take  him. 


Man.  Well,  and  what's  tliat  to  me  ?  You  must 
tie  your  calf  up,  if  you  are  afraid  of  bis  being 
stolen. 

Mr»  Black.  But  which  way  did  he  run,  major? 
May  be  he  is  gone  to  tliat  seducing  villain  al- 
ready ;  and  he  has  got  my  writing  with  him,  all 
that  concerns  my  estate,  my  jointure,  my  bus^ 
band's  deed  of  gift,  and  the  evidences  for  all  my 
suits  now  depending. 

Man.  I  am  glad  of  that  ;'for,  if  you  have  lost 
your  evidence,  your  cause  can't  go  on,  and  I  am 
at  liberty. 

Old.  Mr  Jerry  went  off  in  a  great  passion,  ma- 
dam; I  hope  he  won't  commit  any  rash  action, 
to  do  him.««elf  a  mischief. 

Mr»  Black.  No,  no,  I  know  liim  better  than 
so ;  he  will  never  be  felo  de  te  that  way :  but  he 
may  go  and  chuse  a  guardian  of  his  own  head, 
and  so  he/elo  de  set  beint;  for  he  has  not  chosen 
one  vet. 

Man.  Which  I  hope  he  may,  with  all  my 
heart ! 

Mrt  Black.  Oh,  do  you  so,  sir  ?  then  it  seems 
you  arc  in  the  plot. — Well,  look  to  it ;  I'll  play 
fast  and  loose  with  you  all  yet,  if  there  be  latr, 
and  my  minor  and  writings  are  not  forthcoming. 
I'll  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trovers-hat  I'll 
first  go  and  seek — 

Man.  Well,  I  shall  not  stay  here  any  longer. 

Mrt  Black.  Stir  a  step,  stir  a  step,  at  your 
peril,  till  the  courts  are  broke  up,  and  I'll  se-ne 
you  with  a  rule  of  contempt. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Blackacre  and  Major 
Oldfox. 

Man.  Now,  sir,  go  on. — You  have  been  wiih 
Olivia,  you  say. 

Fide.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  and  spoke  with 
her. 

Man.  Well,  and  she  received  you  kindly  ? 

Fide.  Kinder  tlian  you  would  think,  sir. 

Man.  That's  well — come,  now,  let  me  hear 
what  she  said  to  you. 

Fide.  Said  to  me,  sir? 

Man.  Ay,  what  was  her  business  with  you  ? 
Come,  come  !  Why  don't  you  speiUt?  You  art 
so  tedious !  What  was  it  sne  had  to  communi- 
cate?   . 

Fide.  Modesty,  sir,  prevents  my  entering  into 
particulars;  I  need  only  tell  you,  that  her  busi- 
ncss  with  me  has  proved  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary kind;  I  am  so  shocked  at  the  thoughts  of 
her  behaviour,  I  cannot  say  more. 

Man.  Confusion ! 

Fide.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  would  not  impose 
upon  you  by  the  forgrry  of  a  falsehood,  and  can- 
nut  wrong  her  by  any  report  of  her,  she  is  so 
wicked. 

Man.  Wicked !    'Sdcath,  had  she  the  impu- 
dence ! 

Fide.  Impudence  !  Oh,  sir ! 

Man.  But  What !  IIow  did  she  accost  you? 

Fide.  When  I  came  to  the  house,  sir,  I  (*i 
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esoducted  inCo  her  dressiiw-rooin,  where  I  found 
heraiooe;  and  I  took  it  for  granted  she  wouk) 
hare  begun  imnaediately  with  talking  of  you  and 
joar  kite  difference  with  her;  but,  instead  of 
dnt,  sir,  I  had  hardly  sat  down,  when  she  gave 
Be  Co  understand  she  had  desired  to  see  me  on 
my  own  account  only;  and  was  so  bold,  and  so 
lomaffd — 

Mm,  Bat  in  what  terms  did  she  express  hei^ 
sdf? 

JUe.  Her  tongue,  I  confess,  was  silent,  sir ; 
Imt  ker  eyes  conveyed  such  things — 

Iftfa.  Eyes!  Eyes! — What,  then,  you  have 
obIj  had  eye  kindness  from  her ;  and  your  vanity 
ks  helped  you,  in  this  construction,  so  much  to 
the  lidjs  disadvantage  ? 

Fide,  Not  so,  sir — At  first,  indeed,  her  eyes, 
dttefly,  were  the  interpreters  of  her  thought J; 
hot,  finding  they  spoke  a  language  I  could  not, 
sr  would  not,  understand,  she  threw  off  the  re- 
itrsint,  made  a  tender  of  her  passion  in  direct 
terms;  and,  in  shurt,  sir,  offered  to  prostitute 
that  love  to  me,  at  half  an  hour's  acquaintance, 
vhich  you  have  deserved  whole  years  m  vain. 

Man,  III  not  believe  it — It  is  a  damned  lie  of 
yoQT  own  contrivance  ;  come,  I  know  'tis  a  lie. 

fide.  I  am  sorry  yon  should  think  so,  sir:  but, 
Ittwever  unlikely  it  may  appear,  I  can  give  you 
proof. 

Man,  Proof! 

Ude,  Yes,  sir ;  for  I  have  seemed  half  con- 
Koting  to  her  solicitations,  and  made  a  kind  of 
ptxnise  to  pay  her  a  visit  this  night,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  when  xbe  family  shall  be  asleep. 

Ma*.  Ha! 

Bde,  For  which  purpose  she  has  shewn  me  a 
back  way  into  her  apartment,  where  a  lamp  al- 
ways bums ;  for  she  will  have  no  light  in  her 
dutmber,  because  her  woman  lies  in  an  adjoining 
doset— Nay,  more,  sir;  she  has  given  me  the 
In  of  die  garden,  to  let  myself  in  with,  which 
I  have  brought  off. 

.  fioM.  The  key  of  the  garden !  Let  me  see  it. 
—I  know  it  vrell ;  and  have  a  thousand  times 
foae,  by  ^  passage  you  mention,  to  our  private 
interviews :  I  imagined  it  led  to  paradise,  and  an 
ngel  of  purity  inhabited  there ;  out  I  must  think 
of  that  no  more — Did  she  say  nothing  to  you  of 
this  husband  of  her's? 

fide.  Yesy  sir;  she  is  actually  married,  and 
her  husband  gone  out  of  town ;  but  she  expects 
Inm  very  soon ;  and  that,  I  suppose,  made  her 
BM>re  urgent  with  me  to  come  to  night. 

Kim.  And  can  you  think  of  disappointing  a 
I><^opon  such  an  occasion  f 

fide.  I,  sir ! — I  should  disappoint  her  more 
Ingoing. 


Man.  How  so  ? 

^ide.  Her  impudence  and  infidelity  to  you, 
sir,  has  made  me  loath  her. 

Man,  Well,  sir,  but  I  say  the  lady  shall  not 
be  disappointed. 

Fide.  Not  disappoipted,  sir! — If  ever  I  go 
near  her  again,  may  you  think  me  as  false  to  you 
as  she  is  !  hate  and  renounce  me ! 

Man.  Well*  well,  if  you  won't,  leave  the  mat* 
ter  to  me ;  Til  take  care — 

Fitie.  You,  sir  I — You  take  care,  sir!— Pray 
give  me  that  odious  key  again,  and  let  me  return 
it  with  the  contempt,  the  detestation — 

Jlfan^  No,  sir;  this  key  is  the  instrument  of 
revenge,  which  fortune  hath  put  into  my  hand ; 
and,  by  Heaven,  Til  make  use  of  it. 

Fide,  Revenge,  sir  I — what  revenge  f  Disdain 
is  best  revenged  by  scorn ;  and  faithless  love  by 
loving  another. 

Man,  Perhaps  it  may,  where  the  object  has 
once  been  esteemed ;  but,  I  now  begin  to  think, 
I  had  never  any  share  in  her  affections ;  and, 
therefore,  V\\  take  another  method. 

Fide,  And  what  is  your  design,  Mr  ? 

Man.  Not  a  word  more  ;  here's  Freeman 
coming  towards  09 :  we  will  disengage  ourselves 
from  him  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  talk  of  this  af- 
fair further. 

Enter  Frseman. 

Free.  The  most  whimsical  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  me  here  to-day,  captain ;  the  most  un- 
expected, unaccountable — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Man.  What,  the  great  boy  has  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  tyranny  of  his  widow-mother,  and 
put  himself  under  your  protection  I  Have  a  care. 
Freeman ;  though  she  is  a  fiend,  and  I  wish  her 
at  the  devil,  we  are  still  to  have  a  regard  to  jufr« 
tice. 

Free.  Then  we  are  to  do  ourselves  justice,  sure; 
which,  I  promise  you,  is  all  the  use  I  shall  make 
of  the  'squire's  revolt  in  my  favour.  Where  shall 
we  dine  r 

Man.  I  was  just  thinking  of  it — Where  can  we 
dine? 

Free,  Will  you  go  to  the  King's  Arms  f 

Man.  Why,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  do :  but  it 
must  be  upon  one  condition. 

Free,  Name  it 

Man.  That  you  ihall  not  attempt  to  pin  your- 
self upon  me  after  dinner ;  I  must  positively  have 
the  wnole  evening  at  my  own  disposal ;  for  my 
young  volunteer  axid  I  have  particular  business. 

Free.  That's  sufficient,  sir ;  you  know  you  al- 
ways make  your  own  terms  with  me. 

Man.  Come  then,  young  gentleman,  lead  the 
way.  [fixeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Manly^s  lodgingi. 


Manly  enters  in  a  turtout  coat^  followed  by 

Fidelia. 

Man.  Then  Freemaa  betrayed  no  marks  of 
surprise  at  being  told  I  was  gone  abroad  so  early ! 
and  you  are  positive  he  had  not  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  my  being  out  all  night ! 

Fide.  1  believe  not,  sir. 

Man.  So  much  the  better,  I  have  beep  sit- 
ting at  the  coffee-house  these  three  hours^  lest 
knocking  at  the  door  at  an  unseasonable  time 
might  alarm  the  family — Help  me  off  with  my 
coat — and  now  shut  the  door,  and  bolt  it,  that 
qo  body  may  come  in  upon  us  unawares. 

Fide,  lieigh  ho ! 

Man.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Fide.  Nothing,  sir. 

Man.  Vou  have  been  crying  ! 

Fide.  I  have  not  been  very  well,  sir. 

Man.  Come,  you  are  a  good  lad;  don't  let 
your  spirits  sink ;  FU  be  your  friend ;  you  shall 
fare  as  I  do ;  let  that  content  you. 

Fide.  1  desire  no  better,  sir. 

Man.  Take  the  pen  and  ink,  and  sit  down 
there — I  am  now  convinced  that  what  vou  told 
me  yesterday  was  truth ;  and  Olivia  is  the  vUest, 
and  mo^t  profligate  of  her  sex. 

Fide.  Are  you  convipced,  sir  ? — Are  you  in- 
deed convinced  ?  Then  I  hope 

Man.  Speak  softly — I  suppose  X  need  not  tell 
you  where  I  have  been ! 

J^.  Sir ! 

Man.  I  say,  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  ypu,  where 
I  have  been  since  we  parted ;  I  have  been  with 
Olivia ;  and  she  has  bestowed  on  me  a  thousand 
caresses,  which  I  returned  with  seemingly  an 
equal  ardour. 

Fitle.  Lord,  sir,  I  am  vastly  sick  of  a  sudden  ! 

Man.  You  are  a  coward — What  ails  you  ? 

Fide,  I  don't  know,  sir,  I  never  was  so  oddly 
taken  in  my  life ;  but  it  will  away  again. 

Man.  Listen  to  me,  then,  and  be  surprised 
yet  more-^I  have  passed  myself  upon  Olivia  for 
you  ! 

Fide.  For  me,  sir ! 

Man.  Yes — Darkness,  and  the  particubuity 
of  our  situation,  favoured  the  deceit ;  and  I  was 
cautious  not  to  undeceive  her,  by  speaking  but 
little,  and  that  softly ;  and  leaving  her  this  morn- 
ing before  it  was  light. 

Fide.  Surely,  sir,  you  will  never  gp  n^ar  this 
abominable  woman  mwe ! 

Man,  That  we'll  consider  of— In  pa^  my  re- 
venge is  satisfied. 

Fide,  Well,  sir,  what  are  your  pommandswith 
me? 

Man.  Hear  me!  I  would  have  you  go  im- 
mediately and  write  Oliv^i^  a  v^ry  te|ider  billet- 


doux  ;  deplore  the  necesaty,  which  forced  3rott 
from  her  this  morning,  so  much  apunst  your  in- 
clination ;  and  appoint  another  meeting  vrith  her, 
at  her  own  house,  thb  evening,  as  sooo  as  it  shall 
be  dusk. 

Fide.  Out  of  revenge,  I  suppose,  nr ! 

Man.  It  is  so— for  I  intend  to  go  there. 

Fide.  Sir,  my  life  is  devoted  to  jour  senrice ; 
but,  however  meanly  you  may  think  of  ^e,  I 
cannot  descend  so  low  as  to  the  infamous  office 
you  would  lay  upon  me. — Excuse  me,  sir,  I  can- 
not act  the  part  of  a  pander. 

Man.  Your  principles  of  honour  I  do  not  dis- 
like, if  they  are  sincere ;  but  I  tell  you,  you  are 
mistaken  in  the  matter. 

Fide.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  not ;  I  see  all  nlain 
enough ;  but,  upon  my  knees,  I  b^  if  you  have 
the  least  regard  for  yourself,  renounce  this  wo- 
man ;  give  her  up,  and  never 

Man..  What  am  I  to  think  of  your  behavh* 
our  ?  Sure  you  would  hare  me  believe  you  love 
her  yourself;  which,  indeed,  I  have  all  along 
suspected. 

Fide.  Indeed,  sir,  it  b  all  my  concern  for 
your  safe^. 

Man.  Methinks  yon  might  trust  that  to  my 
care — but,  once  for  all,  I  desire  I  may  have 
no  more  impertinent  disputing  or  advice — ^you 
have  reason  to  know  I  am  uualterable. 

fuie.  Sir,  you  must  give  up  either  Olivia  or 
me!        . 

Afaa.  Why  so,  sir  ?  What  hav^  you  and 
Olivia  to  do  with  ope  another  ? 

Fide.  Well,  sir,  let  me  hear  your  oommsnds. 

Man.  1  have  already  told  them  to  you — ^I 
would  have  you  write  this  letter,  to  make  the  i4>- 
pointment;  you  shall  keep  it  in  person;  and 
when  you  h&ve  been  with  ner  some  time,  I  will 
come  in  at  the  back  door,  which  you  shall  pur- 
posely leave  open,  and  catch  vou  together. 

Fide.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Man.  Why  then,  sir,  I  will  upbraid  her 
falsehood,  confront  her  impudence,  boast  of  the 
triumph  I  have  had  over  her,  and  never  see  her 
more, 

Fide.  And  is  this  really  all  you  intend,  sir  ? 

Man.  All, 

Fide.  I  think  you  can  have  no  kindness  'eft . 
for  Olivia  now,  sir  ;   I  iliiuk  you   can't — You 
don't  love  her  the  least  bit,  captain,  do  you } 

Man,  Love  her !  Damn  her !  I  think  of  her 
with  abhorrence. 

Fide,  Then,  I  will  go  and  write  the  letter  di- 
rectly, sir. 

Free.  (Speaks  within)  Well,  weU,  I  wiU  in- 
troduce you. 

Man,  Do  so-— and  open  the  door,  for  I  think 
I  h^ar  Freemai)  in  the  next  room. 

[ExitTiDiU^ 
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JSmier  Freehait  and  Major  Oldfox. 


_  ,  here's  a  gentleman  who  is  am- 
Vitioas  of  being  ranked  amoi^^t  the  number  of 
jour  aoqoamtance.— 'This,  sir,  is  major  Oldfox, 
as  ooce  the  votary  of  Mars  and  Apollo,  and 
eqnallj  an  ornament  to  the  pen  and  the  sword. 
OU»  Sir,  I  am  your  most- 


What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  the  old 
Cool  to  me  ?•— Why  will  you,  Freeman,  teke  these 


Frer.  Rxciise  me;  upon  my  .soul  I  could  not 
void  ic— »-^The  captain  is  a  whimsical  man, 
major;  but  I  suppose  you  know  his  humour. 

OkL  Ay,  ay,  I  have  heard,  and  like  him  the 
better.- — Captain,  I  honour  you ;  you  are  a  great 
man,  sr :  vour  late  behaviour  agamst  the  enemy 
has  proved  jou  such,  and  I  slull  be  proud  of 
bein^  better  known  to  you  :  as  Mr  Freeman 
baa  indnuited,  I  am  an  humble  admirer  of  the 
arts,  and  now  and  then  throw  my  thoughts 
^MMi  paper :  nequeo  dorrmre,  asrthe  poet  says. 

Man.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

OUL  Nay,  good  captain,  take  me  along  with 

Co. — I  suppose  you  would  not  be  displeased  to 
ve  the  particulars  of  your  late  action  laid  in  a 
proper  manner  before  the  public  ;  and,  if  so, 
I  fihcNild  be  glad  to  drink  a  bottle,  and  have 
a  iittie  discourse  with  you  about  it — That's  all, 


Jiiaa.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Oid.  He  is  an  odd  man,  Mr  Freeman. 

Free.  But  ingenious,  major. 

Oid.  Av,  ay — ^Pray,  captain,  do  you  ever  read 
the  Royal  Chronicle  ? 

JIm.  No. 

O/dL  Nor  the  Imperial  Magaadne  ? 

Jkfan,  Neither. 

OldL  That's  much,  that's  much,  indeed ;  neither 
the  Royal  Chronicle,  the  Imperial  Magazine, 
nop—- 1  There  are  often  very  excellent  pieces 
ipake  their  appesirance  in  those  publications,  Mr 


Free.  So  there  are,  major,  so  dierp 
id  I  believe  I  can  guess  to  whom  the  public  is 
indebted  for  a  good  many  of  them !  What  say 
^oo?  Eh  ?— *Don't  I  know  the  signum-^three  stars 
and  a  dash? 

^  OUL  Noi,  Mr  Freeman ;  no,  upon  my  honour, 
sr  !  Tliat  was  my  mark  formerly ;  but  now,  all 
nj  things  are  agned  Philanthropos. 

Free,  You  are  not  author  of  that  soliloquy  in 
blank  verse,  in  the  papers  the  other  day  ? 

Old.  Wfaatl  an  address  to  the  laqd-carriage 
fiab-office? 

Free.  Ay, 

OU.  Why,  did  you  like  it? 

Free.  A»wood  as  Milton ! 

.  Old.  Mr  Freeman,  my  dear  soul !  I  am  ex? 

tremel/  sorry,  that  any  thins  should  happen  .ber 

tweeo  us ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  hope  that  is 

an  forgotten ;  and  you  will  hencefQpvard  look 


upon  me  as  your  friend.    It  was  I  that  writ  it, 
But  mum !  between  ourselves. 

Man.  Hark  you»  old  gentleman,  it  seems  you 
have  taken  it  into  your  head  you  can  write,  and 
are  turned  author ;  shall  I  toll  you  what  I  once 
said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  unaccountable  whim  ? 

Old,  Well,. sir,  and  what  was  that? 

Man,  Why,  faith,  I  told  him  velry  plainly  he 
was  making  himself  an  ass. 

Old,  Mr  Freeman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  my  house,  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  inc, 
and  to  have  a  litde  conversation  about  -a  matter 
I  shall  tell  you.    Sir,  your  servant !  [Exit^ 

Free,  You  took  a  very  sure  way  to  get  rid  of 
an  author,  by  advising  him  not  to  write.  But 
you  are  grown  a  very  early  man,  sure;  I  was 
here  two  hours  ago,  and  was  told  you  were  gone 
out. 

Man,  Aye,  and  I  should  have  staid  out,  if  I 
had  known  what  company  you  intended  to  bring 
me. 

Free,  As  to  that,  don't  be  angry ;  the  major, 
you  must  know,  is  the  widow's  harbinger,  who  is 
coming  in  pursuit  of  ber  son;  and  he  and  I  ha- 
ving a  little  quarrel,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  it 
up  with  him,  by  doing  what  he  said  he  would 
consider  as  tJie  greatest  obligation — ^introducing 
him  to  you. 

Man.  Well,  and  what  have  you  done  witU 
your  charge  ? 

Free.  Stay  and  you  shall  see :  I  have  rigged  • 
him  out  with  the  remains  of  my  ship-Wrecked 
wardrobe :  he  has  been  under  your  sea  valet 
de  chambre's  hands.  By  Jupiter !  that  is  his 
mother's  knock  at  the  dooi;.  Stay,  and  I'll  fetch 
him. 

Man,  No— you  know  I  cannot  easily  laugh ; 
but  I  desire  once  more  you  will  take  care,  and 
bripg  yourself  into  no  disagreeable  circumstance^ 
by  this  business,  [Exit^ 

SCENE  Ur^aoent'Garden  Piazza, 

Enter  Mrs  Black  acre  and  Major  Oldfox. 

Old,  But  will  you  not  walk  in,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Black.  No,  roiyor,  no ;  I  shall  not  put 
ray  foot  iuto  his  house,  since  I  have  not  my 
lawyer  with  roe.  I  called  on.  counsellor  Quilli^ 
but  he's  attending  a  trial  for  an  assault. 

Old,  Well,  but,  madam,  this  is  a  strange  place 
to  transact  business  in. 

Mrs  Black,  Major,  you  are  an  ignoramus !— - 
do  you  know,  that  as  I  have  no  search-warranty 
execution,  or  other  lezal  authority,  if  I  was  to  go 
into  his  house,  he  might  bring  his  writ  for  a  forci- 
bly entry  on  the  premises.  I  served  a  person  so 
once  myself. 

Old,  Well,  madam,  I  have  sent  the  servant  to 
call  him  out;  and  that  you  mayn't  think  the 
time  long  'till  he  comei^  I'll  just  read  you  over 
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a  little  fancy,  that  came  into  ray  head  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mrt  Black,  Lord,  major,  how  can  you  trou- 
ble me  with  such  cursed  stuif,  when  you  see  how 
I  am  perplexed  and  plagued  here  ?     . 

Old,  Nay,  in  troth,  1  must  have  your  opinion 
of  a  satire  I  am  going  to  publish ;  it  is  a  lash  for 
the  reviewers;  in  which  I  give  such  a  character — 

Mn  Black,  Nay,  if  you  talk  of  characters, 
look  at  my  last  suit  in  chancery,  which  gives  such 
a  character  of  my  adversary,  makes*  liim  as  black 
as  the  very  devil. 

Old,  Then,  here's  the  outlines  of  what  I  once 

intended  for  a  pamphlet **  The  coffee-house 

man's  case  on  the  late  rise  of  news-papers, 
humbly  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Enter  Freeman  and  Jerry. 

Mr$  Black,  What  do  I  see  ?  Jerry  Blackacre, 
my  minor,  in  red  breeches!  Oh,  Jerry,  Jerry! 
have  I  lost  all  my  good  ions  of  court-breeding 
upon  you,  then  ?  and  will  you  go  breeding  your- 
self at  coffee-houses  and  bagnios  ? 

Jer,  Aye,  aye!  what  then?  perhaps  I  will, 
and  what*s  that  to  you  ?  Here's  my  guardian  and 
tutor,  now  that  I  am  out  of  your  huckster's 
hands. 

Mrs  Black,  How !  you  have  not  chose  him 
for  your  guardian  yet  ? 

.  Jer.  Yes,  but  1  have  though;  and  I'll  do  any 
thing  he  bids  me,  and  I'll  go  all  over  the  world 
with  him,  to  ordinaries  or  bagnios,  or  any  where 
else. 

Mr$  Black.  Do  not  go  to  ordinaries  and  bag- 
nios, good  Jerry ! 

Jer.  Why,  have  ^ou  had  any  dealings  there  ? 
you  never  had  any  ill  by  them,  had  you  ?  but  if 
1  have  left  you,  you  may  thank  yourself;  for 
-you  used  me  so  barbarously,  I  was  weary  of  my 
life. 

Mn  Black.  But  consider,  Jerry,  you  are  but 
an  infant ;  however,  if  you  will  go  home  with  me 
again,  and  be  a  good  child,  you  shall  sec 

JFVre.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam;  this  young 
gentleman  is  now  under  my  care ;  and  it  is  my 
duty,  in  quality  of  his  guarrfian 

Mrs  Black.  Why,  you  villain,  would  you  part 
mother  and  minor?  rob  me  of  my  child  and  my 
writings?  but  you  shall  find  that  there  is  law;  and 
in  the  case  of  ravishment  of  guard — ^Westm.  the 
second — 

Old.  Well,  but  madam,  by  what  I  can  find, 
this  has  been  all  the  young  gentleman's  own  do- 
ing. Come,  squire,  pray  be  ruled  by  your  mo- 
ther and  friends. 

Jer.  Yes,  I'll  be  ruled  by  my  friends,  and 
therefore  not  by  my  mother.  I'll  chuse  him  for 
my  guardian  till  I  am  at  age — nay,  may  be  for  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Mrs  Black.  Will  you  so,  you  wretch?  and 
when  you  are  of  ape,  you  will  sign,  seal,  and  de- 
liver, too,  will  you  ? 


Jer.  Yes,  I  wilL 

Mrs  Black.  Oh !  do  not  squeeze  wax,  son ! 
rather  go  to  ordinaries  and  bagnios,  than  squeeze 
wax.  If  thou  dosfttliat,  farewell  the  goodly  ma- 
nor of  Blackacre,  with  all  its  woods  and  under- 
woods, and  appurtenances  whatever ! 

Free.  Come,  madam,  don't  afflict  yourself: 
'tis  true,  this  young  gentleman,  of  his  own  free- 
will, has  chosen  me  for  his  guardian :  however, 
he's  not  out  of  your  power;  and  might  I  flatter 
myself -with  hopes  of  being  in  the  mother's  good 
graces 

Mrs  Black.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  no,  if  one 
of  us  must  be  ruined,  e'en  let  it  be  him,  if  he 
won*t  be  ruled  by  me.  What  say  you,  booby, 
will  you  be  ruled  ? 

Jer.  Let  me  alone,  can't  you  ? 

Mrs  Black.  Will  you  chuse  him  for  a  guardi- 
an, whom  I  refuse  for  a  husband  ? 

Jer.  Aye,  to  chuse,  1  thank  you  I  for  I  have 
taken  leave  of  lawyering  and  pettifogging  ! 

Mrs  Black.  Pettifogging,  you  protane !  have 
you  so? — Pettifogging  !  then  you  shall  take  your 
leave  of  me,  aud  your  estate,  toQ ;  you  shall  be 
an  alien  to  me  and  it  for  ever — ^Pettifoeging  ! 

Jer.  Oh,  but  if  you  go  there,  we  nave  the 
deeds  and  settlements,  I  thank  you !  n^uld  you 
cheat  me  of  my  estate  ? 

Mrs  Black.  No,  no ;  I  will  not  cheat  your 
little  brother  Bob ;  for.  you  were  not  born  in 
wedlock  ;  you  was 

Jer,   What  (|[uirk  has  she  got  in  her  head, 
now  ? 

Mrs  Black,  I  say  you  cannot,  shall  not,  inhe- 
rit the  Blackacre  estate :  you  are  but  my  base 
child,  and,  according  to  law,  cannot  inherit  it. — 
Niay,  you  are  not  so  much  as  a  bastard  eigne. 

Jer.  What !  am  J,  then,  mother,  the  son  of 
a ? 

Mrs  Black.  The  law  say9— 

Free,  Madam,  we  know  what  the  law  says — 
but  have  a  care  of  what  you  say !  do  not  let  your 
passion  to  ruin  your  son,  ruin  your  reputation. 

Mrs  Black,  Hang  reputation,  sir !  am  not  I 
a  widow  ?  have  no  husband,  nor  intend  to  have 
any? 

Jer.  But  hav^  you  no  shame  left  in  you,  mo- 
ther? 

Mrs  Black.  No,  no,  sir !  Come,  major,  let  us 
make  haste  to  the  prerogative  court. 

[Exeunt, 

Free,  Nay,  but,  madam — We  must  not  let  her 
go  so,  'squire ! 

Jer.  Nay,  the  devil  can't  stop  her,  if  she  has  a 
mind  to  it  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  master  guar- 
dian-lieutenant, we  will  go  and  advise  with  three 
attornies,  two  proctors,  two  solicitors,  and  a  sharp 
dog  in  White-mars,  and  sure  all  they  will  be  too 
hard  for  her  I  for  I  fear,  honest  guardian  of  mine, 
you  are  too  good  a  joker  to  have  any  law  in  your 
head. 

Free,  Yon  are  in  the  right. on't,  'squire;  I  un- 
derstand no  law,  especially  that  against  bastards— 
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which  costom  b  against,  I  am  sure;  for  mure 
people  get  estates  by  being  so,  than  lose  them. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.-~OuviA's  lodgings. 

Snter  Olivia,  with  Varnish  hooted  arid  tpurr- 
edy  a$ju$i  come  off^  a  journey, 

OUv.  Loird  bless  me,  my  dear !  you  came  upon 
me  so  una^are&  you  quite  startled  me— feel  now 
my  heart  beats  I 

Var,  Beats ! — you  seem  startled,  indeed  !  And 
yet,  surely,  you  expected  somebody,  iwhen  you 
met  ine  so  kindly  in  the  dark  passage ! 

Olit.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  your  step,  and 
oould  not  refrain  from  coming  out  of  my  cham- 
ber; and  yet  I  did  not  know  how  to  believe  it 
either,  beoRuse  it  was  so  much  sooner  than  your 
letters  bid  me  look  for  you. 

Var.  And  yet  you  began  with  upbraiding  me 
for  having  staid  beyond  my  time.  Let  me  tell 
you,  madam,  this  conduct  is  mysterious,  and  re- 
quires explanation. 

OUv.  What  explanation,  my  soul  ?  you  misun- 
derstood my  words.  I  upbraid  you  with  having 
staid  too  long  from  me ;  and  you  shall  never  be 
absent  so  long  from  me  again,  you  shan't  indeed; 
by  this  kiss  you  shan't !  But,  my  dearest,  I  have 
strange  news  to  tell  you — since  you  went,  MaiiJ/s 
returned. 

Var.  Fortune  forbid ! 

OUv.  He  met  with  the  French  fleet;  fouglit, 
and  afterwards  sunk  his  ship.    He  was  here  with 


^or.  You  did  not  own  our  marriage  to  him ! 

OUv.  I  told  him  I  was  married,  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  but  to  whom,  is  yet  a  secret  to  all  the  world : 
aod  I  used  him  so  abominably  ill,  that  his  pride, 
I  believe,  will  prevent  his  troubling  me  any  fur- 
ther. 

Var.  I  hope  it  has  given  him  a  surfeit  of  the 
shore,  and  will  send  him  to  sea  again ;  be  you 
sore  only  to  keep  our  great  secret :  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  lead  the  easjf  fool  by  the  nose,  as  I 
used  to  do ;  and,  whilst  he  stays,  rail  with  him  at 
you ;  and,  when  he  is  gone,  laugh  with  you  at  him . 
By  that  time,  too,  I  shall  have  settled  some  af- 
fiurs,  which  I  have  now  on  hand,  and  shall  not 
care  who  knows  of  our  marriage.  As  for  the 
notes  and  jewels,  which  he  left  with  you,  if  he 
should  want  to  recover  them  by  law,  you  may 
plead  a  gift;  but  I  fancy  we  are  pretty  safe  as 
to  that,  for  I  know  the  particularity  of  his  ^ror 
per  so  well — 

OUv.  Yet,  let  us  be  cautions,  my  love — Have 
you  taken  the  thousasd  guineas,  he  lodged  in  my 
name,  out  of  the  hanker  s  hand  ? 

Var.  No—- where  was  the  necessity  P 

OUv.  The  greatest  in  the  world.  I)o  not  cott- 
fide  too  mu<£  in  his  generosity :  I  am  well  in- 
formed a  much  smaller  sum  would  be  acceptable 
to  him  at  preset;  and,  no  doubt,  his  necessity 


will  make  him  ready  enough  to  take  money, 
wherever  he  can  claim  any  thing  like  a  property, 

Var.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  remove  them  to-morrow. 

OUv.  To-morrow !  for  Heaven's  sake  stay  not 
till  then ;  he  may  receive  them  before  to-morrow. 
Go  this  night — immediately. 

Var.  You  advise  well,  and  I  will  only  stay  to 
rest  myself  a  little. 

OUv.  Rest  yourself,  when  you  come  back. 
Pray,  dear  Varnish,  don't  trifle  upon  such  an  im- 
portant occasion.    Go  this  very  instant ! 

Var.  Well,  well,  111  go  now  directly— «  hack- 
ney coach  will  take  me  to  Fleet-street,  and  back 
agun,  in  an'hour. 

OUv.  If  you  stay  till  midnight,  no  matter. 
Make  haste,  dearest !  I  am  impatient  till  you  are 
out  of  the  house.  [Exit  Var. 

I  shan't  recover  myself  a  good  while,  this  un- 
expected visit  has  so  flurried  me !  Who  could 
have  thought  of  his  coming — a  beast  I — ^And  at 
so  critical  a  juncture ! — And  yet,  if  he  had  stayed 
a  few  moments  longer,  he  might  have  taken  me 
still  more  at  a  disadvantage — My  conduct  is  mys- 
terious, and  requires  explanation  !  Sure  he  in- 
tends to  give  himself  the  airs  of  bein^  jealous— 
[  wish  I  had  never  married  him !  He  is  of  a  cruel 
and  dangerous  temper ;  and,  had  I  not  luckily 
thought  of  the  money,  as  aii  expedient  to  send 
him  out  again,  I  know  not  what  might  have  hap- 
pened, had  he  and  my  young  friend  met^ 

Enter  Fidelia. 

Ah,  heavens ! 

Fide,  I  hope  I  don't  fris^hten  you,  madam. 

OUv,  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  No,  no ;  but  I  am  the 
strangest  timorous  creature ! — Well,  you  can  ex- 
cuse a  woman's  weakness ;  indeed  I  have  given 

you  too  great  proofs  of  mine 1  hope  you  are 

not  one  of  those  capricious  conquerors  who  de»» 
pise  a  victory  for  being  too  easily  gained ! 

Fide.  I  hope,  madam — 

OUv,  Nay,  1  know  you  will  say  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  shall  believe  you :  though  the  hurry  you 
were  in  to  leave  nie,  and  your  unkind  behaviour, 
in  hardly  speaking  to  me,  might  make  one  of  a 
less  jealous  temper  suspect — 

Fide.  Upon  my  word,  madam ! 

OUv.  I  am  satisfied;  you  will  tell  me,  no 
doubt,  your  letter  contained  a  suflicient  apology 
for  that;  and,  to  convince  you  f  desire  no  other, 
if  you  are  as  sincere  as  I  am,  I  will,  this  moment, 
put  into  your  posscssioQ  what,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  will  be  a  magniflcent  fortune.  In 
sh^,  I  am  ready  to  forsake  friends,  country,  re- 
putation, aud  flj^  with  you^ 

Fide.  This  otifer,  madam,  does  me  so  great  an 
honour — 

OUv.  Honour !  Why  will  you  make  use  of  that 
cold  Apressioa?  But  methinks  you  look  grave 
upon  it  1  must,  I  have  the  mortihcation  to  find 
that  your  passion  is  less  violent  than  mine  ? 
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Fide,  Pardon  me,  madam ;  but  the  violenoe  of 
jour  pasuon  may  presage  its  change ;  and  I  must 
needs  be  afraid  your  afTections  v/onld  soon  cool 
to  me,  since  you  could  once  grow  indiflferent  to 
10  worthy  a  gentleman  as  captain  Manly. 

Oliv,  Oh,  mention  not  his  name ! 

Fide,  Why,  madam,  did  not  you  love  him  ? 
'   Oliv.  Never.    How  <x)uld  you  think  it  ? 

Fide.  Because  he  thought  it;  who  is  a  man  of 
that  excellent  understanding,  and  nice  discern- 
ment— 

Oliv.  Hang  him,  untractable,  surly  brute! 
Some  private  reasons,  indeed,  made  me  outward- 
ly accommodate  myself  to  his  tramontane  hu- 
mour; and  he  had  vanity  enough  to  think  I  liked 
him. 

Fide.  Bless  my  soul,  madam !  Vanity !  Why, 
he  is  very  well  to  be  liked,  I  hope. 

Olw.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fide.  Indeed,  madam,  you  don't  do  well  to 
speak  so  disrespectfully  of  the  captain. 

Oliv.  Why,  you  dear,  friendly  creature,  ydu 
could  not  be  a  greater  advocate  for  him,  if  you 
were  one  of  his  mistresses  stept  into  breeches ! 

Fide.  His  mistresses,  madam?  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  To  be  sure,  I  have  great  obli- 
gations to  the  captain,  and  don't  like  to  hear  him 
abused — but — 

Oliv.  Come,  come,  let  us  talk  nO  more  of  him, 
that  is  the  best  way — What  say  you,  shall  we  go 
sit  in  the  next  room  ?  I  have  prepared  a  little  col- 
lation there. 

Fide.  Are  we  not  better  here,  madam  ? 

Oliv.  No,  no  ;  Til  conduct  you ;  give  me  your 
hand. 

Fide.  I  would  rather  stay  where  we  are,  if  you 
please,  madam. 

OUv.  Why  so  ? 

Fide.  I  do  not  know,  madam;  I  think  it  is 
more  airy  here. 

Oliv.  Airy !  Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you? 

Fide.  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  have  one  of 
my  fit9< 

Oliv.  What  fits  ? 

Fide.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  very  subject  to  fits ; 
and  sometimes  lie  in  a  trance  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther. 

Oliv.  Ay ! 

Fide.  Yes,  indeed,  madam ;  but,  if  you  will  let 
me  alone  where  I  am,  perhaps  I  may  not  have 
one. 

Oliv,  Oh,  stay,  I  will  run  into  the  next  room, 
and  fetch  you  some  spirits ;  I  would  not,  for  the 
world,  yuu  should  be  seized  here.  lElxit. 

Fide.  Mercy  on  us,  what  shall  I  do !  1  wish 
the  captain  would  come  and  deliver  me  from  this 
odious  woman ;  she  will  certainly  discover  me,  if 
I  stay  much  longer.  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  the 
house! 

Enter  Olivia. 
Oliv,  Undooei  undone ! 


Rde.  How,  madam !  Where  ? 

Oliv.  Ask  no  questions,  but  get  oat  the  back 
way  as  fast  as  you  can ;  my  husband's  cxmiing ! 

Fide.  Your  nusband,  madam ! 

Oliv.  Ay,  ay ;  he  came  in  just  before  yoa  did ; 
I  thou^t  he  was  gone  abroad  again,  but  I  saw 
him  this  moment  cross  the  hall,  and  be  followed 
me  up  stairs — Oh,  heavens,  here  be  is! — ^This 
way.  [Exit. 

Fide.  Hold,  madam  ! — She  has  clapt  the  door 
after  her,  and  the  bolt  is  shot !  What  will  be* 
come  of  me  ? 

Enter  Varxish. 

Var.  So,  now  I  am  somewhat  of  a  more  de- 
cent figure  to  go  abroad ;  while  the  fellow  has 
been  getting  me  a  coach,  I  have  made  a  shift  to 
alter  my  dress  a  little. — Ha !  who  have  we  here ! 
Nay,  by  the  Lord,  yon  shan't  slip  by  me  ! 

Fide.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  be  ruoe. 

Var.  Rude,  you  rascal !  Who  are  you  ?  And 
what  brings  you  into  this  house  ? 

Fide.  I  did  not  come  to  do  you  anv  harm,  sir. 

Var.  You  come  here  to  do  no  gooo,  I  am  cer^ 
tain.  But  now  I  sec  who  it  was  my  wife  expect- 
ed, and  what  occasioned  her  extraordinary  trepi- 
dation. Damn  you,  sirrah,  I  have  a  mincl  to  cut 
your  throat.    Come,  draw ! 

Fide.  Oh,  pray  sir,  don't  draw  your  sword— 
prav,  sir,  don't ! 

yar.  Howj  a  coward !  yet  dare  to  do  a  man 
the  greatest  miury  in  the  world !  but  your  want 
of  courage  shall  not  save  your  life. 

Fide.  Hold,  sir,  hold !  Do  not  terrify  me,  and 
I  will  satisfy  you  I  could  not  imure  you. 

Var,  Now,  quickly,  thto !  What  have  you  to 
say? 

Fide.  I  am  a  woman,  sir ;  a  very  unfortunate 
woman ! 

Var.  Ha !  a  very  handsome  one,  I  am  sure. 
It  is  so— But  why  in  thu  masquerade? — Well, 
no  matter. 

Fide.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  so  much  a  man  of 
honour  as  to  let  roe  go,  now  I  have  satisfied  you. 

Var.  Let  you  go,  madam ! 

Fide.  Yes,  sir ;  you  may  guess  my  misfortune 
to  be  love,  by  my  disguise;'  and  I  dare  swear, 
you  will  not  urge  me  further  on  secrets^  whicb 
concern  my  honour. 

Var.  Oh,  no,  madam,  by  no  means — But  I 
thought  I  saw  my  wife  turn  short  upon  the  stairs 
just  now,  and  run  up  in  a  great  hurry  before  me. 
HaS'She  not  been  with  you  ? 

Fide.  Yes,  sir. 

Var.    Well,  and  where  is  she  gone? 

Fide.  Out  of  the  house,  I  believe,  sir. 

Var*  And  why  so,  madam  ? 

Fide.  1  know  not,  sir:  perhaps,  because  she 
would  not  be  forced  to  discover  me  tu  you ;  off 
to  guard,  me  from  suspicions,  tliat  you  might  not 
discover  me  yourself. 

Var,  Well)  madam,  at  auy  rate  I.  am  obliged 
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ta  her  for  having  left  ne  alone  with  so  charmiiie 
A  caneature.    Lovely,  bevntching  woman ! 

Rde.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Help,  ho ! 

War,  nis  in  vain  to  cry  out — no  one  dares  to 
]mIp  you ;  I  am  lord  here. 
•    Fw.  Tyrant  here  ! — But,  if  you  are  the  mas- 
ter of  diis  house,  which  I  have  taken  for  a  sancv 
inarTy  do  not  violate  it  yourself. 

Far.  No,  111  preserve  you  in  it,  and  notliim.- 
atnU  hurt  you :  I  will  be  as  true  to  you  as  your 
^iflguiae,  but  you  must  trust  me. 

Pide.  You  don't  look  like  a  villani,  sif— Help  ' 
help! 

Enter  Footboy. 

Fmr.  Yoa  saucy  rascal,  how  durst  you ! — 
Spy.  I  come,  air,  to  let  you  know  the  coach  i^  | 
aft  the  door. 


Far.  Damn  the  coach  i—Well,  madam,  T  shall 
leave  you  for  a  little  while ;  perhaps,  when  I 
*nme  back,  I  shall  find  you  in  a  better  humour, 
t  lere,  sir,  help  me  in  with  this  fellow,  this  dis- 
tionourer  of  my  family. 

Boy.  Fellow  !  Your  honour  said  she  was  t^ 
woman. 

Var.  No  matter,  sir ;  must  you  prate  ? 

Fide.  Oh,  Heavens !  Is  there — 

Var.  Come,  madam,  since  you  will  yield  to 
me  no  other  way,  you  shall,  at  least,  be  my  pri- 
soner till  I  have  leisure  to  examine  you  further 
—In  there,  in — I  will  know  you  better  before  I 
part  with  you,  my  pretty  masquerader,  or  you 
shkll  have  more  strength  and  cunning  than  I  think 
you  have.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


SC£N£  I.-*Eliza'9  Lodgingi. 


Ewter  Olivia,  Eliza,  and  Lettice. 

OlvD.  Ah,  cousin !  nothing  troubles  me,  but 
that  I  have  given  the  malicious  world  its  revenge, 
and  reason  now  to  talk  as  freely  of  me  as  I  used 
to  do  of  it 

KUx,  Faith,  then,  let  not  that  trouble  you :  for 
to  be  plain,  cousin,  the  world  cannot  talk  worse 
of  joa  than  it  did  before. 

OUv.  How,  cousin  I  I'd  have  you  to  know,  be- 
§owe  this  faux-pas,  this  trip  of  mine,  the  world 
could  not  talk  of  me. 

Lettm  Oh,  Lud,  madam,  here  is  my  master  \ 

OUv.  Whither  shall  I  run  ?  Save^  protect  me 
fe»n  him! 

£n/er  Varnish. 

Var.  Nay,  nav,  come ! 

Oiiv.  OK,  sir  r  forgive  me. 

Var.  Yes,  yes,  1  can  forgive  your  b^ng  alone 
'With  a  woman  in  man'B  clothes,  but  have  a  care 
of  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  I 

Oiiv.  A  woman  in  man's  clothes  !  What  does 
he  mean  !  [Aside.y  • 

Vmr»  Come,  come,  you  need  not  have  lain  out 
of  your  house  for  this :  but  perhaps  you  were 
afraid,  when  I  was  warm  with  suspicions,  you 
most  have  discovered  who  she  was. 

Oiiv.  Who  she  vras !  Sure  he  dissembles  only 
to  get  hie  into  his  power ;  or  perhaps  my  young 
ipark  has  imposed  upon  him  !  [Aside.] 

Var.  Come,  wfaaf  s  the  matter  with  you  ?  If  I 
most  not  know  who  she  was,  I  am  satisfied  with- 
oot — Come  hither. 

Oiiv.  Sure  you  do  know  her ;  she  has  told  you 
herself,  I  suppose. 

Far.  No,  I  might  have  known  her  better,  but 
I  was  obUged  to  go  to  the  banker's ;  and  so  lock- 
ed her  into  your  cham^,  with  a  4esigh  to  ex- 
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amine  her  when  I  came  back ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  she  got  away,  by  tying  the  window-curtains 
to  the  balcony,  by  which  she  slid  down  into  the 
street — for  you  must  know  I  jested,  and  made 
her  believe  I  should  be  rude  with  her,  which  she 
apprehended,  I  suppose,  in  earnest 

Oiiv.  Then  she  got  from  you.? 

Far.  Yei. 
•  Oiiv.  And  is  quite  gone  f 

Far,  Yes. 

Oiiv.  I  am  glad  on'tr— otherwise  you  had  been 
rude  with  her.  But  how  durst  you  go  so  far,  as 
to  make  her  believe  you  would  ?  Let  me  undei^ 
stand  that,  sir  I  What !  there  is  truilt  in  your 
faoe ! — ^You  blush,  too  ! — ^Nay,  then,  I  see  how 
tliins^B  have  happened**Oh,  you  base  fellow  1 

Eiiz,  So,  so ! 

Far.  Nay,  hear  me  ! — Prithee— I  swear — 

Oiiv.  I  have  heard  already  too  many  of  your 
false  oaths  and  vows,  especially  your  last  in  the 
church :  Wicked  man !  and  wretched  woman  that 
I  am !     ' 

Far.  Mv  dear ! — 

OUv.  My  devil  ! — 

Far.  Come,  prithee  be  appeased and  go 

home ;  I  have  bieen  so  uneasy  all  day,  not  know- 
ing where  to  find  you — I'll  give  you  every  satis- 
faction. 

Oiiv.  Satisfaction ! 
^  Far.  Yes,  do  but  go  home,  and  I'll  thoroughly 
satisfy  you — and  then,  too,  we'll  have  a  fit  of 
laughing  at  Manly,  whom  I  am  going  to  find  at 
the  King's  Arms,  where  I  hear  he  dined — Go, 
dearest,  go  home. 

EUz.  A  Tery  pretty  turn  indeed,  this  ! 

Far.  Now,  cousin,  since,  by  my  wife,  I  have 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  calling  you  so,  I  have 
something  to  beg  of  you,  too ;  which  is,  not  to 
take  notice  of  our  marriage  to  any  person  what-i 
ever  yet  a  while,  for  some  reaspns  vei^  imports 
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^At  to  np^;  and,  next,  thiit  yoo  wiU  do  mv  wife 
tile  honour  to  go  lioiae  with  her^  and  me  the  f»* 
vour  to  «se  that  power,  you  have  with  her,  in  our 
reconcUf  ipe«t 

EUz.  That,  I  dare  promise,  sir,  will  be  no  hard 
quitter*    Your  sen^aat*    [Rxeunt  Va»nis«  and 

Lettice.1 Well,  cousm,  this  I  confess  was  a 

reasonable^  ^xpolcris3r ;  you  were  the  better  for  it« 

Oliv,  What  hypoorisy^ 

Sti%'  ^h}^  this  last  deceit  of  your  kiuband 
ysm  lawful,  since  in  your  own  defence. 

Qlhft.  What  «kceU  ?  1  would  have  you  to  know 
I  m^ep  deceived  my  husband. 

£/i«.  You  do  not  understand  me :  I  say  this 
WW  an  honest  eome  oS,  and  a  good  one.  Bdt 
vvbAt  sort  of  a  gallant  must  this  be,  whaoould  so 
dexterously  pass  himself  for  a  woman  ? 

Oliv.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  gallant,  and 
passing  for  a  woman  ? 

EUz,  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  see  your  hus- 
band took  him  for  a  woman. 

Olh.  Whom? 

Eliai,  UeV-day !  why  the  man  he  found  with 
3lou ;  for  wbow,  last  night>  you  were  so  much 
afraid ;  and  who  you  told  me—* 

QUv,  lord,  you  rave  sure ! 

Ml^  Why,  you  did  not  tell  me  last  night  N-^ 

Oliv.  I  know  not  what  I  might  teU  you  last 
night  in  a  fright. 

Elis.  Ay,  what  was  that  fright  for  ^For  a 
vroman ! — He,  this  foeling  it  insipid^  'tis  offao- 
sive. 

OUvk  AndfooUugwitbiuykMioiirwiUbeniore 
ofiensWe^    Did  you  not  he«r  my  husband  say — 

JSUg,  Coine>  you  need  net  fear»  FU  keep  your 
secret. 

OUvk  My  secret !  I'd  h«fe  you  to  know,  I 
bav«  nQ  need  of  confidante^  though  you  value 
yourself  on  being  a  good  one, 

EUzi.  Admirable  eonddence ! 

(Mii\  Confidence !  Is  thie  language  to  me  ? 
Nay«  then,  V\X  never  see  your  face  again!  Let- 
tke^  vvhere  are  you?  Let  u»  be  gone  from  this 
censorious,  ill  woman.  [Ejeit  Oliv. 

Elig.  Your  very  humble  sen-anl^  my  sweet, 
good  cousin !  [EmL 

MikNLY  and  Tjh^usma^vi  discaoeredf,  drinking  at 

a  table. 

Free.  What,  then,  you  were  gui^g  to  her 
yestesday  evening  ? 

JUeyi,  I  did,  aa  I  tell  you,  island  it;  but, 
being  detained  oft  the  way  by  an  old  sbif>*mate, 
jiast  as  I  had  gr>t  to  the  eocner  of  the  street,  I 
met  the  volunteer,  breathless,  and  alaioat  fright- 
ened out  of  bis  wiis^  wlio  gave  me  this  whimsi- 
cal rclati«m  of  lus  adventure  witb  her  husband. 

Jjrer.  Whwiucal  indeed !  Damn  t&--the  hi-- 
low  HMisi  be  an  ideotS 

Mai^*  I  am  net  sony  the  wffm  has  kapipetted, 
Ww^ver;;  foir^  ufM»  amad  thougbl%  thfi  disco- 


very I  have  to  make  should  be  publtc,  and  before 
a  number  of  witnesses — she  must  be  made  as 
infamous  as  she  is  guii^. 

Free.  Well,  I  am  your  man  at  any  mad  work ; 
so  here's  my  service  to  you — but  I  must  now  go 
look  a  little  after  my  charge;  1  have  disposed 
of  him  in  the  neit  room,  with  lord  Plausible, 
and  Mr.  Novel,  who  have  been  here  to  «lay,  at 
the  expence  of  a  young  Creole,  at  a  turtle  feasL 

Afaa.  Go  your  ways,  then,  I  won't  detain  you ; 
but,  I  say,  you  know  Olivia's  house^  and  wiU  be 
sure  not  to  let  slip  the  hour. 

Free.  I  warrant  you. 

Man.  And  come  straight  up  to  her  duunber, 
without  more  ado ;  and  bring  your  charge,  and 
my  fellow  Oakum»  and  whoever  else  you  please ; 
the  greater  your  company  the  better.  Here, 
take  the  watch — ^TTis  now  five  o'clock^  and  at 
half  an  hour  after  seven  precisely — 

Free.  You  need  not  doubt  my  diligence;  I  am 
an  old  blood,  and  can  naturally  \>eat  up  a  wench's 
quarters  that  won't  be  civil  to  my  friend — Shan't 
we  break  her  windows^  too  ? 

ilf an.  No^  no ;  be  punctual  only. 

[Exit  Fjt££MAK. 

Enter  Varnish. 

How ! — Nay,  here's  a  friend  indeed  I  And  hes 
that  has  him  in  his  arms,  can  know  no  wants. 

Finr.  Dear  sir !  and  he,  that  is  in  your  arms, 
is  secure  from  all  fears  whatever :  nay,  our  na- 
tion is  secure  by  your  defeat  at  sea ;  and  the 
French,  that  fougU  against  you,  hajve  proved  ene- 
mies to  themselvesonly»in  bringing  you  bark  to  us. 

Man.  Fie,  fie — this  from  a  fnend  ?  And  yet, 
from  any  other  'twere  insufierable.  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  taken  any  thing  ill  from  yov. 

Var.  A  friend's- privilege  is  to  speak  his  mimj^ 
though  it  be  ill  taken. 

Jlian.  But  your  tongue  need  not  teU  me  you 
think  too  well  of  me  ;  I  Imve  found  it  from  your 
heart,  which  spoke  in  actions,  your  unalterable 
heart  But  Ohvia  ie  false,  my  friend ;  which  I 
suroose  is  no  news  to  you. 

yar.  Why,  no— it  is  not. 

Man.  But  could  not  you  keep  her  true  to  me? 

Var.  Not  for  my  life,  sir. 

JUisa.  But  couM  you  not  perceive  it  at  all 
before  I  went  ?  Could  she  so  deceive  us  both  ? 

Var..  I  must  confess,  the  first  time  I  knew  it, 
was  three  days  after  your  departure,  vrhen  she 
received  the  money  yon  had  left  in  Fleet-street, 
in  her  name ;  and  her  fears,  it  seems,  did  not 
hinder  her  from  counting  it  You  must  tiU9t 
her  with  all,  like  a  true>  generous  kiver  ! 

Man.  And  she^  like  a  mcaur- 

Var.  Jilting — 

Mm.  Traitoroua— * 

Var.  Base — 

iliafi.  Danmed— 

Var.  Mercenary  strumpet ! 

Alan.  Ay>  a  mercenary  strumpet|  iodoed!  fi>r 
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made  me  paj  her  before  I  bad  her. 
For.  How ! — Why,  haTc  you  had  her  ? 
JJka.  Havel!— 

Vmr,  Nay,  she  deacnres  yoa  should  report  k. 

J£sa.  Report  it !— By  Heaven,  'tis  trae ! 

Vmr.  How  ? — sore  not ! 

ilfaa.  I  do  not  use  to  lie,  nor  you  to  doubt  me. 

Var.  When? 

JIf  an.  The  night  before  last 

Vmr.  Cnafusion ! 

Man.  But,  what— you  wonder  at  it !  nay,  you 
Kem  to  be  angry  toa 

Vmr.  I  cannot  but  be  enraged  against  her,  for 
tier  usage  of  you  ;^-danuied,  infamous,  common 


Mimm,  Bat  you  do  not,  for  so  great  a  friend, 
take  pleasure  enough  in  your  friend's  revenge, 


For.  Yes,  yes,  t  am  glad  to  know  it,iiinoe  it  is  so. 

Man.  You  cannot  tell  who  that  rascal,  her 
CDckold,  b? 

Vmr.  No. 

Jtfon.  She  would  keep  it  from  you,  I  suppose. 

Var.  Yes,  yes. 

Man.  You  would  laugh,  if  you  knew  but  all 
die  circumstances  of  my  gaining  her :  come,  TU 
tell  jM. 

Var.  Damn  her !  I  don't  care  to  hear  any 
more  of  her. 

Man.  Well,  you  shall  hear  it  presently,  then ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  prithee  go  to  her,  but  not 
firofn  me,  and  try  if  you  can  get  her  to  lend  me 
an  hundred  pounds  of  my  money ;  which  I  am 
at  ptesent  in  great  want  of.  You  may,  perhaps, 
haive  some  influence  with  her;  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  recovering  it  by  law. 

Var.  Not  any;  t&nk  not  of  it;  nor  by  this 
war  neither. 

iian.  What  have  you  in  your  head,  that  makes 
you  seem  so  unquiet  ? 

Var.  Only  this  base,  impudent  woman's  false- 
hood. 

Man.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  be  not  you  too  sen- 
aibJe  of  my  wrongs,  for  then  I  shall  feel  them, 
too,  with  more  pain,  and  think  them  insuflerable. 

Var.  But  why  can't  you  go  to  Olivia  yourself? 
inethinks  she,  that  granted  you  the  last  mvour,  as 
they  call  it,  should  not  deny  you  any  thing. — I 
understand  not  that  point  of  kindness,  I  confess. 

Man.  No,  you  do  not  understand  it,  and  I  have 
not  time  to  let  you  know  all  now :  but  anon,  at 
supper,  we^U  laugh  at  leisure  together  at  Olivia's 
cncaold,  who  took  a  young  fellow,  that  goes  be- 
twixt his  wife  and  me,  for  a  woman. 

Var.  Ha ! 

Maa.  Senseless,  easy  rascal !  *twas  no  wonder 
she  chose  him  for  a  husband.  She  thought  him, 
I  thank  her,  fitter  than  me  for  that  blind,  bear- 
iflgoflioe. 

Var.  Take  a  young  fellow  for  a  woman,  say 
you? — 'Sdcath,  ^tis  impossible  I  could  be  mis- 
taken t  \imde\  dure,  he  must  be  a  doit  indeed !' 


Man.  Oh,  a  very  bunard!  Did  ytm  ^Ver  bear 
so  ridiculous  a  circumstance  ? 

Var.  Never,  never. 

Mm.  Well,  but,  my  dear  friend)  I  must  be 
gone  immediately,  in  order  to  meet  Olivia  again 
ti^night. 

Var.  To-night!  Itoanttotbe)  sure? 

Mdn.  'Tis  not  two  hours  Aince  I  made  my 
young  man  write  to  her  for  that  purpose ;  and 
slie  appointed  half  an  hour  after  sc^-en  precisely 
— ^In  snort,  I  am,  and  I  am  not,  to  meet  her. — 
It  is  a  riddle^  but  shall  be  explained. 

Var,  But  don't  you  apprehend  tlie  husband  ?-^ 

Man.  He,  snivellim^  gull,  a  thing  to  be  feared! 
-^  A  husband-^the  tamest  of  creatunn  I 

Var.  Very  fine ! 

Man.  But  1  must  go  to  my  appointment ; 
you'll  meet  me  here  at  supper,  and  then  we'll 
have  our  laugh  out  [Kxit. 

VAtiNisn  alone. 

Ay,  I  will  meet  with  you,  but  it  shall  be  at 
Oiivia's-^^re,  it  cannot  be !  she  behaves  so  calnH 
ly,  with  that  honest,  modest  assurance^  it  cannot 

be  true — ^And  yet  he  does  not  use  to  lie But 

then,  the  woman  in  man's  clothcS)  whom  he  calls 
a  man — Well,  but  I  kuoty  her  to  liave  been  a  woman 
—But  then,  again,  his  appointment  from  her  to 
meet  with  him  to  ^night :  1  am  distracted  more 
with  doubt  than  jealousy.  Well,  I  have  no  way 
but  to  go  home  immediately,  put  on  a  riding-suit^ 
and  pretehd,  to  my  wifle,  the  same  business,  which 
carried  me  out  of  town  last,  requires  me  to  go 
post  to  Oxford  again  to-night  t  than,  if  the  ap- 
pointment he  boasts  of  be  truei  it  is  feure  to  hold ; 
and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  either  of  clear- 
ing her,  or  revenging  myself  on  both.         [ExiU 

SCENE  ni. — Another  room  in  the  same  tttwm* 

Tablet  nnd  chairs. 

Enter  Major  Oldfox,  Mrs  Black  acre,  and 
afterwards  Counsellor  Quillet.     . 

Old.  But  how  is  it  possible,  madam,  that  yna 
can  prove  your  sou  has  no  right  to  his  father's 
estate  ? 

Mrs  Black.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  nr;  I  will 
get  a  lawyer  shall  prove  black's  white,  if  occa- 
sion be.  But  suppose  1  prove  it  by  his  father's 
will ;  I  have  a  will,  sir ;  or  can  have  one  made : 
and  how  is  it  he  can  help  himself? 

Old.  Nay,  then,  indeed 

Mrs  Black.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  shew  the  villain, 
that  he  took  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  when  he 
meddled  with  me  •.  I  will  lead  him  sudi  A  dance, 
major,  as  he  never  was  led  in  his  life  }  and  make 
him  pay  the  piper  into  the  bargain.  Come,  counsel- 
lor, we  shall  be  quite  snug  here.—Major,  you  are 
sure  it  was  at  this  house  the  villain  appointed  us 
to  meet  him  ? 

Old.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  am  very  sure;  aiul 
have  left  orders  below  accordingly. 
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Mrt  Black,  Well,  I  suppose  he  will  be  for  co- 
ming to  a  compromise ;  but  ttiere  is  no  harm  ia 
bein^  prepared. — Mr  Quillet,  let  us  sit  down. 

Coun,  Just  as  you  please,  madam ;  sit  or  let  it 
alone ;  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me. 

Mrs  Black.  I  say,  counsellor,  in  part  I  have 
already  told  you  what  I  would  have  done.  With 
regard  to  this  testament,  there  are  three  things 
to  be  considered'       ■     ■ 

Coun.  Ay,  madam,  we  will  consider  them. 

Mrt  Black.  Well,  but  hear  me  out;  don't 
snap  one  up  so-^-I  say  there  are  three  things  to 
be  considered.  First,  to  prove  whether  the  tes- 
tator was  compot  mentis.  Secondly*  whether  he 
was  inops  concilii.  And,  thirdly,  whether  there 
was  a  suificient  probat 

Coun.  Nay,  nay,  but,  madam,  this  is  allumie- 
cessary. 

Mrt  Black.  Unnecessary !  What  do  you  mean } 
Was  It  not  so  ruled — Catling,  15th  Edward  the 
First,  folio  B  ?  Was  it  not.  afterwards  confirm- 
ed in  the  Exchequer-chamber,  upon  error,  fi^m 
banco  regit  f  Look  at  your  reports,  sir — ^rook 
James,  114. 

Coun.  Lackaday,  Mrs  Blackacrc,  you  are  real- 
ly talking  in  the  clouds — have  got  quite  out  of 
your  sphere ! — I  tell  you,  there  was  no  devise  till 
the  27th  Henry  VIII. 

Mrt  Black.  1  say  there  was,  sir. 

Coun.  You  mean,  Mrs  Blackacre,  there  was 
devise  in  common-^law,  but  not  in  tecundum  tta- 
tutum;  so  that  your  quotation  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  purpose:  in  fine,  the  whole. is  nonsense,  and 
I  see  you  knoiw  nothing  of  the  law. 

Mrt  Black.  No,  sir  !  but  I  will  shew  you  that 
I  do  know  something  of  the  law ;  and  I  will  lay 
Ybu  five  hundred  pounds  to  your  nosegay,  that  I 
know  more  of  the  law  than  you  do ;  and  you 
shall  be  instructed ! 

Coun.  Not  by  you,  madam ;  not  by  you  !  Send 
your  solicitor  to  mc ;  there  is  your  paper  of  me- 
morandums. * 

Mrt  Black.  Impertinent !  My  paper  of  me- 
morandums !  Odds  my  life  !  Return  me  my  fee, 
too,  tlien ;  my  five  guineas  that  I  gave  you  ! 

Coun.  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  Mrs 
Blackacre ;  I  am  always  calm.  As  to  your  fee, 
I  shall  not  return  it ;  for,  if  it  was  double  the 
sum,  I  have  had  trouble  enough  for  it, 

Mrt  Black.  Trouble !  Major,  did  you  ever 
see  such  usage  as  this  ? 

Coun.  To  be  short  with  you,  madam,  you  are 
a  person,  whose  afiairs  I  do  not  chuse  to  meddle 
with ;  for  your  causes  are  such  as  have  been  set 
on  the  left  side  of  the  book  any  time  these  six 
Years;  and,  since  your  evidence  at  the  last  Hi- 
lary sittings  was  pilloried,  my  lord  chief-justice 
talks  of  milking  au  order,  that  you  shall  not  teaze 
his  court  any  more. 

Mrt  Bittck.  Make  an  order  1  Make  an  order 
against  mc,  that  I  should  not  teaze  !  No,  no, 
they  know  wliich  side  their  bread  is  buttered  on 


better  than  that    Ecod  !  if  it  was  not   for 
inanv  a  one,  that  is  saucy  enough  in  the  ooorts, 
would  make  but  a  scurvy  figure  out  of  theoi. 

Coun.  Come,  come,  madam,  that  aflbir  of  the 
evidence  was  very  black. 

Mrt  Black.  It  is  false,  sir !  It  was  all  a  oreiu- 
dice,  because  he  was  an  Irishman  :  but,  if  there 
was  any  roguery  in  it,  did  not  yoa  draw  hb  in- 
structions ? 

Coun.  You  deluded,  you  deceived  mo  But 
guard  your  expressions,  Mrs  Blackacre ;  guard 
your  expressions ;  have  a  eare  of  an  actioi>  of 
scandals 

Mrt  Black.  Odds  my  life,  is  this  language  to 
me,  you  puny  upstart  of  the  law !  You  green  bag 
carrier !  You  murderer  gf  unfortunate  causes ! 
The  clerk's  ink  is  scarce  off  your  fingers  !  What 
a  shame  it  is,  that  women  should  not  plead  their 
causes  themselves,  and  not  be  obliged  to  employ 
such  ignorant  mongrels ! 

Coun.  Well,  madam,  very  well !  Take  notice 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  tKe  law.  I  call  you  to 
witness,  sir,  that  this  woman  has  attacked  mv  re- 
putation. Depend  upon  it,  the  bench  shall  hear 
of  yon,  and  my  lord  chief-justice  determine,  which 
is  the  best  lawyer,  you  or  L  [Exit. 

Mrt  Black.  I  have  not  patience  !  I  will  have 
him  caned  !  I  will  have  him  caned  in  the  courts, 
if  it  costs  me  ten  thousand  pounds— an  impudent, 
saucy — ^make  a  rule  against  me  1 — And  yon,  ma- 
jor, sitting  there,  with  your  mouth  open — are  you 
a  man,  a  soldier !  to  wear  a  sword  by  your  side, 
and  see  me  treated — Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  sword ! 

Old.  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy,  madam ;  I 
warrant  we  will  be  up  with  him  !  I  will  write  an 
essay  against  him  in  the  newspapers ;  I  can  get 
any  thing  put  in  for  five  shillmgs  and  sixpence. 

Mrt  Black.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  silly  ola  ass. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  What  is  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Black.  Nothing,  nothing ;  go  down  stairs. 
Make  a  rule  against  me  !  Odds  my  life  !  I  wish 
rhey  durst !  £^d,  the  parliament  should  hear  of 
it! 

Enter  Freeman,  Bailiffsy  and  Jerry. 

Jer.  O  law  !  My  mother  quarrelling  with  the 
waiter. — What  is  the  matter  here  ?  won't  she  pay 
her  reckoning  ? 

Free.  Bailids,  execute  your  writ;  there  is  your 
prisoner. 

BaiL  We  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name,  at  the 
suit  of  Mr  Freeman,  guardian  to  Jercmiali  Black- 
acre,  esq.  in  an  action  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Mrt  Black.  How,  how  !  in  a  choke  bail  ac- 
tion } 

Free.  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  taken  indeed,  madam; 
and  we  have  discovered  your  equitable  design  of 
providing  us  with  a  forged  will. 

Mrt  Black.  Undone,  undone !   no  man  wto 
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coo  hard  lor  me  tiU  now. — Oh,  Jertr!  child, 
wilt  thou  vex  the  mother,  that  bore  thee? 

Jer.  At,  for  bemriog  me  before  wedlock,  as  you 
wmj :  bvt'l  will  teach  yoo  to  call  a  Blackacre  a 
bastardy  though  jou  are  never  so  much  my  mo- 


JJ rv  BUck.  Well,  I  am  ondone  !  not  one  trick 
left !  Cruel  sir,  a  word  with  you,  I  pray. 
JW«L  In  Tain,  t*"^»'"  ;  you  have  no  way  to 
yaorself  now,  but  by  the  bonds  of  matri- 


voo 


Mr%  Black.  How,  sir,  how !  matrimony !  that 
were  bat  to  sue  out  an  habeas  corpus,  for  a  re- 
DOk-al  from  one  prison  to  another. 
Free,  Bailiffs,  away  with  her ! 
j|£r«  Blmek,  Oh,  sUy,  sir !  can  you  be  so  cruel 
as  to  bving  me  under  covert  baron  again,  and  put 
it  oat  of  my  power  to  sue  in  my  own  name  ?  but  I 
see,  sir,  your  aim  in  all  tliis ;  and,  if  you  think 
prepcr,  to  make  us  both  easy,  I  will,  out  of  my 
ecme  you  an  annuity  of  three  hundred 
a  jFcar^  and  pay  your  debts ;  and  that's  all 
^  brothers  desire  to  marry  a  widow 
for,  I  am  sure. 

JFVcc  Now,  madam,  you  are  come  to  the  point 
I  waofeed  to  bring  you  to :  but  you  shall  6nd  I 
will  HOC  be  behind  hand  with  you  in  generosity ; 
I  bctiere  I  need  not  tell  ytm,  widow,  that  [  have 
suiiaiid  some  injuries  from  vour  family,  and 
tha«  is  now  an  estate  in  it,  which  lawfully  and 
honesdy  belongs  to  me. 

Urt  Blmck,  Why,  sir,  I  do  remember  some- 
thing, and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
vftn  to  my  attorney 

Free.  As  for  that,  madam,  there  is  no  occa- 
sioo — the  land  in  question  brings  in  about  four 
hnndrcd  pounds  a  year;  secure  me  that,  and 
yoor  person  and  your  son,  you  are  welcome  to 
dwfioae  of  as  tou  please. 

Jer.  What  I  I  hope,  master  guardian,  you  are 
■oc  making  agreements  without  me ! 

Free.  No,  no.  First,  widow,  you  must  say  no 
■KMe,  that  he  is  a  basurd ;  have  a  care  of  that: 
and  then  he  must  have  a  settled  exhibition  of 
one  bandied  pounds  a  year,  and  a  nag  of  assizes, 
kept  by  ycMi,  but  not  upon  the  common. 
Mn  Blaek,  Well,  I  can  grant  all  this. 
Jer,  Aye,  aye,  fair  words  butter  no  cabbage : 
bot,  gaaithany  make  her  sign — sign  and  seal ;  or 
rAherwise,  if  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I,  you 
wQuld  not  trust  her  word  for  a  farthing. 

Free,  I  warrant  you,  'squire.    Come,  my  law- 
^r,  with  writings  ready  drawn,  is  within,  and  in 


Mrt  Biack,  Make  a  rule  against  me  !    a  pal- 
try jackanapes !  [Eseunt. 


SCEJiiE  IV. — OLfTiA^s  homse.     Olivia  seated 
ei  a  to^^  with  candle*^  and  a  email  cabinet, 

06>.  Sure,  no  intrigue  was  ever  attended  with 
so  many  odd  circumstances  as  Mnt  of  mine ;  I  al- 


ways knew  Vahiish  was  ft  siily  fellow,  but  I 
thought  he  had  too  much  experience  to  mistake 
a  man  for  a  woman.  I  am  glad  I  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  Eliza,  however;  because,  now,  people  will 
never  believe  I  was  in  her  power,  but  take  for 
malice  whatever  she  may  say  to  my  disadvan- 
tage<  But  'tis  just  the  hour  I  appointed  my 
young  sailor.  And,  as  if  my  husband  had  not 
committed  blunders  enough  alread^r,  he  is  again 
conveniently  gone  out  of  town,  to  give  me  a  bet* 
ter  opportunity  of  entertaining  him :  but  I  mar- 
ried mm  for  a  convenience.  Hold,  don't  I  hear 
somebody  treading  softly  along  the  passage ! 

Enter  FiDHLiA,  through  the  back  scene. 

Who's  there  ?  my  dear ! 

Fide,  My  life  1 

Oiiv,  Well,  this  is  kind ;  now,  I  think,  you  real- 
1;^  love  me,  because  you  are  punctual  to  yuur  as- 
signation. I  was  afraid  the  misadventure,  when 
you  was  here  last,  would  have  frightened  you  • 
from  coining  any  more ;  and  then  I  should  have 
been  so  uniiappy 

Fide,  Why,  really,  madam,  I  was  under  some 
apprehensions. 

Oliv,  Go,  you  little  coward !  you  a  son  of 
Neptune,  and*  talk  of  fear !  hut  stay,  I'll  lock  the 
door,  though  there  be  no  occasion  for  it,  but  to 
keep  out  your  fears,  and  tliose  ugly  fits  yon  tell 
me  you  are  subject  to. 

Man,  [At  the  door,]  You  have  impudence 
enough  to  give  me.  fits,  and  make  revenge  still 
impotent. 

Oliv,  What  do  you  say  ? 

Fide.  Madam! 

Oliv.  I  thoui;ht  I  heard  you  speak-— come — sit 
down  here — what  makes  you  so  pensive  ? 

Fide,  1  am  thinking,  madam,  if  your  husband 
should  surprise  us  again  ! 

.  Oliv,  7  here's  no  danger ;  he's  ten  miles  out  of 
town  by  this  time  ;  however,  don't  mention  his 
name,  lest  it  should  prove  ominous. 

Fide.  Well,  but  wont  you  give  me  the  satisfac- 
tion of  telling  you  how  I  abused  him  last? 

Oliv.  I  have  heard  enougli  of  it:  I  hate  any 
discourse,  when  he,  or*  Manly,  must  be  part  or 
the  subject.  No,  let  me  rather  resume  tne  con- 
versation I  began  yesterday — Are  you  willing  U> 
go  off  with  me  f 

Fide,  Whither,  madam  ? 

Oliv,  Any  where — to  Lapland,  or  India — I  re- 
peat it  once  more — I  have  a  sufficient  fortune  to 
make  us  happy.  [Trampling  without. 

Fide.  Hist !  don't  I  hear  a  noise  ? 

Oliv,  No,  no.  [Trampling. 

Fide.  Pray,  madam,  listen :  I  am  sure  I  hear 
the  motion  of  feet  upon  the  stairs. 

Oliv.  I  tell  you  it  is  no  such  thing.  [Trampling, 
Fide.  Hark  !  it  grows  louder. 
Oliv.  Be  silent,  tlicn — there's  somebody  tam- 
pering with  the  lock  of  the  door.    Step  gently 
this  way — [Vabnisu  speakt  within] — DeaUiand 
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confunoo,  *6s  my  hosband !  I  heard  him  speak 
to  the  footboy — ^he  has  sent  him  round  to  bar 
the  earden  gate. 

Fide,  I  tnoui^ht,  madam,  your  husband  was  out 
of  town,  you  said. 

Oliv.  Noy  no,  'tis  he.  Fool  that  I  was,  to 
trust  in  his  pretended  ignorance,  or  think  his  re- 
concilement real !  he  lias  laid  this  train  purpose- 
ly for  my  undoing.  He  has  stopt  the  only  pas- 
sage we  could  get  out  by ;  and  I  know  ms  re^ 
vengeful  temper  so  well,  if  he  finds  us  here,  he'll 
murder  us.  Let  us  escape  your  way  by  the  bal- 
cony :  here,  take  this  cabinet,  it  contains  jewels 
and  bank  notes  to  a  considerable  value ;  here, 
put  out  the  candle^  while  I  go  into  the  next  room 
and  pull  down  the  curtains. 

lExit. 

tenter  Manly. 

Fide,  This  cabinet,  I  believe,  is  yours,  sir. 

Man.  It  is  mine  now,  indeed ;  and  shall  never 
escape  from  me  agahi,  at  least  to  her. 

Fule.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wretch,  sir  ? 

Man,  A  wretch !  why  she  makes  love  like  a 
devil  in  a  play.  But  she  wanted  to  elope  with 
you,  sir;  you  never  told  me  that ! 

Fide.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  not  told  you  half  her 
wickedness ;  [loud  noite]  but  they  are  breaking 
open  the  door.    What  shall  I  do,  sir? 

Man.  Stav  where  you  are,  and  fear  nothing. 
Now  we  shall  see  who  this  happy  man  is  she  calls 
husband. 

Enter  Varnish. 

Var,  With  much  labour  and  forcing,  I  have  at 
last  ^ned  admittance :  but  now,  to  mid  out  the 
occasion  of  all  this  privacy  and  barricaidine — I 
heard  people  talk  in  the  room,  I  am  sure— Ha ! 
what's  here  ? 

Man.  Sword  and  duk  lantern,  villain,  are 
some  odds;  however,  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
deal  with  you— ilon't  be  frightened,  my  little  vo- 
lunteer. 

Fide.  Only  for  your  life,  sir. 

Var.  Damnation !  two  at  once— but  111  make 
■are  of  one  of  them  at  least. 

Fide,  Murder!  help!  murder! 

linger  Olivia,  and  then  Freeman,  Lord  Plau- 
sible, and  Novel. 

Olh.  What  means  this  uproar  P  Distraction  I 
my  kiisfaand  has  got  in !  then  we  shall  have  mur- 
der indeed.  Oh  stay,  you  must  not  kill  one  una- 
ble to  defend  hinweif !  lighu !  lights ! 

Enter fooiboyf  with  lights. 

Man.  Now,  shr,  where  are  yon }  FVeeman, 
look  to  the  door.-^Hoid^  my  dearest,  after  so 
much  kindness  past  between  os,  I  cannot  part 
with  you  ys^Freemmi,  let  nobodyoot;  for, 
notwithstaadiag  your  K^ts,  we  are  still  in  the 
flarky  till  this  gentleiMai  tums  hiafeofr-^How! 


Varnish !  Are  yoo  the  happy  man  ? — Yoa !  You ! 
— Speak,  I  say— But  your  guilty  ^enoe  tells  me 
all.  Well,  I  will  not  upbraid  yoa  ;  let  your  own 
reflections  be  your  punishment— Fhre  ye  well, 
sir! 

Free.  Look  yonder,  captain,  to  the  voltinteer; 
he  is  hurt,  and  I  believe  fainting. 

Fide.  No,  sir,  'tis  onlv  m^r  fright,  not  yet 
well  over :  I  shall  recover  here  in  the  next  room. 

Man,  My  boy  hurt? 

Enter  Mrs  Blackacre  and  Jerry. 

Mrs  Black.  I  dare  swear  there  is  MWiethini^ 
^ing  forward  contrary  to  the  statute ;  smd  as, 
m  tluit  remarkable  case,  Stokes  plainti^  against 
Jenkins  and  other  defendants— Bat  I'll  take 
minutes;  for  perhaps  one  side  or  other  may 
chuse  to  bring  it  into  the  oourtk 

Jer,  Well,  my  mother  will  never  let  the  faw 
alone,  I  see  that ;  for  when  she's  at  a  loss  for 
wherewithal  to  go  herself,  she's  for  aettiog  other 
people  at  it. 

Man,  Oh  Heaven  ! — Freeman,  come  here ! 

Free.  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter? 

Man.  More  miracles  still — ^The  volunteer's  a 
woman! 

All.  A  woman ! 

Fide.  Dear  captain,  spare  my  bludies;  yet, 
wherefore  should  I  be  ashamed  of  a  virtuous  and 
generous  passion  ?  Yes,  1  am  a  woman,  I  own 
it ;  and,  through  love  for  the  worthiest  of  men, 
have  attempted  to  follow  him  in  this  disguise; 
partly  out  of  fear  to  disclose  my  sentiments,  for 
I  knew  of  his  engagements  to  that  lady ;  and  the 
constancy  of  his  nature,  whidi  nothing  hot  her- 
self could  hare  changed. 

Man,  Dear  madam,  I  desired  yoa  to  bring 
me  out  of  confusion,  and  you  have  given  me 
more :  I  know  not  what  to  speak  to,  or  how  to 
look  upon  you ;  the  sense  of  mv  rough  and  ill 
usage  gives  me  more  pain,  now  it  is  orer^  than 
^u  felt  when  you  sumred  it :  bat,  if  my  affec- 
tions, once  prostituted  to  such  a  woman — 

Oliv.  My  breast  bums  with  fury,  indignation, 
disdain,  and  must  have  vent  Coxcomb,  idiot, 
brute !  But  think  not  long  to  triumph,  for  I  go 
to  have  such  venge<ince  on  ye — 

L,  Plau.  Madam,  will  you  permit  me  the  hon- 
our of  your  fair  hand  ? 

Oliv.  Take  it  [Strikes  him,  and  Erit. 

Nov.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  There's  for  your  gende- 
man-ushership,  my  lord  !  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  her  now  ?  Did  not  I  always  tell  you  she 
was  a  jilt? 

L.  Plan.  Take  it  from  me,  Mr  Novel,  she'*  a 
lady  of  great  virtue  and  delicacy ;  tliough,  in- 
deed, I  could  not  have  believed  her  6ngcrs  to 
have  been  quite  so  liard. 

Airs  Black.  Rut,  pmy,  captain  MaDljr»  & 
word  with  you.  Is  not  this  my  cousin  (Mivia*s 
house  and  furniture  ?  And  do   you  eject  her, 
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00  ber  foods  and  chattels  vi  et  armis  f 
Ecod,  ifl  wtt  she,  Fd  make  demand — ^bring  my 


iitm.  Good  Mrs  Blad^acre,  be  padfied:  if 
mr  coaam  had  her  deserts,  the  law  would  be 
Mr  creaie^  enemy.  And  now,  madam,  let  me 
bq;  of  JOB  to  accept  of  this,  and,  with  it,  my 
beart ;  both,  I  oonfesa,  too  small  a  recompense 
for  joor  merit ;  for  yon  deserve  the  Indian 
world,  and  1  would  go  thither,  out  of  covetous- 
ie>i»  for  Toor  sake. 

Fide.  Your  heart,  sir,  is  a  present  of  that 
value,  I  can  never  make  any  return  for  it :  but 
I  caa  give  vou  bac^  sudi  a  present  as  this,  which 
I  9ot  by  me  dcmth  of  my  father,  a  gentleman 
of  tbe  north,  wbooe  only  child  I  was;  [givet 
a  f^fO'.]  therefore  left  me  in  the  present  pos- 
foaoQ  of  900(M.  a  vear.  The  name  of  my 
haiHj  it  Grey ;  my  other,  Fidelia ;  the  rest  of 
BT  ftuy  yoa  ifaaU  knowy  when  I  have  fewer  an- 
duork 


Man.  Nay,  madam,  you  now  take  from  me  all 
power  of  making  you  any  compliment  on  my 
part.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that,  on  your  ac- 
count only,  I  would  forego  the  pleasures  of  a 
retisement  I  have  long  wished  for,  and  be  reconci- 
led again  to  the  world,  which  was  grown  odious 
to  me ;  but  if  I  should,  I  doubt  my  friend  here 
would  say  it  was  your  estate  made  me  friends 
with  It. 

Free.  I  must  confess  I  should ;  for  I  think 
most  of  our  quarrels  to  the  world  are  just  such 
as  we  sometimes  have  to  a  handsome  woman, 
only  because  she  won't  grant  us  as  many  favours 
as  we  could  wish. 

Jfan.  Nay,  if  you  are  a  Plun  Dealer,  too, 
give  me  your  hand ;  and,  for  your  two  sakes, 
though  I  nave  been  so  lately  aeceived  in  both 
sexes,  I  will  believe  there  are  still  in  the  world 
good-natured  friends  who  are  not  prostitutes,  and 
handsome  won^en  worthy  to  be  friends. 

{Ejceunt  omnet. 


THE 


DOUBLE  DEALER. 


BY 


CONGREVE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 


Maskwell,  a  villain  ;pretend€d friend  to  Mel* 
LEFONTy  gallant  to  Lady  Touchwood,  and  in 
love  with  Cynthia. 

LoKD  Touchwood,  uncle  to  M^llefont. 

Mellefont,  promiud  to^  and  in  love  with 
Cynthia. 

Careless,  hii friend. 

Lord  Froth,  a  tolemn  coxcomb. 

Brisk. 

Sir  Paul  Ply  ant,  an  uxoriouSy  fooUshy  old 
knight.  In-other  to  Lady  Touchwood,  and  fa- 
ther faCYNTDIA. 


WOMEN. 


Lady  Touchwood,  in  Une  with  MBi.i.Er(urT. 
Cynthia,  daughter  to  Sir  Paui^  2y  a  former 

^}fh  pronu$ed  to  Mellefont. 
Lady  Froth,  a  great  coquet ;  preiendar  to  pee- 

try,  wit,  and  teaming. 
Lady  Plyant,  intolent  to  her  huband,  and  eaq 

to  any  pretender. 

Chaplainy  Bo^,  Footwten^  and  Aitendants. 


Scene^A  gaUery  in  Lord  Touchwood's  house^  with  chambers  adjoining^ 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L — A  gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 
housCf  with  chambers  adjoining. 

Enter  Careless,  crossing  the  stage,  tcith  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  sword  in  his  hands,  as  just  risen 
from  table ;  M.^hh£f  out  following  kim. 

Mel.  Ned,  Ned^  whither  so  fast !  What,  turn- 
ed fltncher !  Why,  you  will  not  leave  us  ? 

Care.  Where  are  the  women  ?  I  am  weary  of 
guzzling,  and  begin  to  thipk  them  the  better  com- 
pany. 

Aid.  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thou  art 
almost  drunk. 

Care.  No,  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noisy; 
aud,  ii'  a  man  must  endure  the  nbisc  of  woras 


without  sense,  I  think  the  women  have  more  mu- 
sical voices,  and  become  nonsense  better. 

MeL  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  galleijt 
retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  afler  dinner.  But  I  made  a  pre- 
tence to  follow  you,  because  I  had  something  to 
say.  to  you  in  pnvate,  and  I  am  not  like  to  hare 
many  opportunities  this  evening. 

Care.  And  here  is  this  coxcomb  most  critically 
come  to  interrupt  you. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you  ?  What, 
do  you  give  ground ?  Mortgage  for  a  bottle,  h»t 
C^areless,  this  is  your  trick ;  you  are  always  spoil* 
iog  company  by  leaving  iL 
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And  tbou  art  alumys  spoUing  company 
%tj  rnwiing  into  it 

HrUk.  Pooh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  you  envy  me. 
Spite^  nroud  spite,  by  the  flod» !  and  buroing  en- 
vy. I^  be  judged  by  MeUefont  here,  who  gives 
and  takes  raillery  better,  you  or  T.  Pshaw,  man; 
I  sajyou  spoil  company  by  leaving  it,  I 
joa  leave  nobody  for  the  company  to  laugh 
I  think  there  I  was  with  you,  ha!  Melle- 
loot? 

MeL  Cf  my  word,  Biisk,  that  was  a  home 
dimst; — ywL  have  silenced  him. 

MriA  Oh,  my  dear  MeUefont,  let  mc  perish, 
if  tlioa  art  not  the  soul  orconversation,  the  very 

BMgucg  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine The  deuce 

take  sntf  if  there  were  three  good  things  said,  or 
<Mie  understood,  since  thy  amputation  from  the 
hodj  of  our  society — Heh !  I  think  that's  pretty, 
and  metaphorical  enough:  Egad,  I  could  not 
bave  said  it  out  of  thy  company — Careless^  ha ! 

Care.  Hum,  what  is  it  ?    ■ 

Brisk,  O,  man  caur  !  What  is  it !  Kay,  gad,  I 
will  pnnLsfa  you  for  want  of  apprehension :  the 
deace  take  me,  if  I  tell  you. 

MeL  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  taste — But, 
Brisk,  excuse  me,  I  have  a  little  business. 

Care,  Prithee,  get  tliee  gone :  thou  see'st  we 


AieL  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but  go 
ID,  and  keep  up  good  humour  and  sense  in  the 
company :  Prithee  do— they'll  fall  asleep  else. 

BHik.  ^ad  so  they  will Well,  I  wUI,  I 

will ;  gad  you  shall  command  me  from  the  zenith 
to  the  nadjr.  But  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  say  a 
good  thine  till  you  come.  But,  prithee,  dear 
rogue,  nuue  ha^«,  prithee  make  haste,  I  shall 
borst  else.  And  yonder  your  uncle,  my  lord 
Toochwood,  swears  he  will  disinherit  you,  and 
Piaal  Plyant  threatens  to  disclaim  you  for  a 
v,  and  my  lord  Froth  won't  dance  at  your 
log  to-morrow ;  nor  the  deuce  take  me,  I 
*t  write  your  epithalamiinn — and  see  what  a 
condition  you  are  like  to  be  brought  to. 

Afe^  Welly  I  will  speak  but  three  words^  and 
follow  yon. 

Briik.  Enough,  enough.  Careless,  bring  your 
apfirehension  along  with  you.  [Ejcit  Brisk. 

Care,  Pert  coxcomb! 

3i€L  Faith,  'tis  a  good-natured  coxcomb,  and 
very  entertaining  follies— You  must  he  more 
to  him;  at  this  juncture  it  will  do  me 
m  tell  you,  I  would  have  mirth  conti- 
nued this  day  at  any,  rate,  though  patience  pur- 
cbase  folly,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noise. — 
There  are  times,  when  sense  may  be  unseasona- 
ble, as  well  as  truth.  Prithee,  do  thou  wear  none 
to-day;  but  allow  Brisk  to  have  wit,  that  thou 
nwvst  seem  a  fool. 

iUae,  Why,  how  now,  why  this  extravagant 
proposidon? 

iieL  O,  I  would  have  no  room  for  serious  de- 
for  I  am  jealous  of  a  plot.    I  would  have 

Vol.  n. 


noise  and  impertinence  keep  my  Lady  Touch- 
wood's head  from  working :  for  hell  is  not  more 
busy  than  her  brain,  nor  contains  more  devils 
than  that  imaginations* 

Care,  I  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been 
over.  Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your  mar- 
riage with  Cynthia,  and  her  father  sir  Paul  Ply- 
ant come  to  settle  the  writings  this  day,  on  pur- 
pose? 

MeL  True;  but  you  shall  iudge,  whether  I 
have  not  reason  to  be  alarmed.  None,  besides 
you  and  Maskwell,  are  acquainted  with  the  secret 
of  my  aunt  Touchwood's  violent  passion  for  me. 
Since  my  first  refusal  of  her  addresses,  she  has 
endeavoured  to  do  me  all  ill  otfioes  with  ray  un* 
cle;  yet  has  managed  them  with  that  subtilty, 
that  to  him  the;jr  have  borne  the  face  of  kindness, 
while  her  mauoe,  like  a  dark  lanthoro,  only 
shone  upon  me,  where  it  was  directed.  Still  it 
gave  me  less  perplexity  to  prevent  the  success  of 
her  displeasure,  than  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  her  love ;  and,  of  two  evils,  I  thought  myself 
favoured  in  her  aversion :  but,  whether  urged  by 
her  despair,  and  the  short  prospect  of  time  she 
saw  to  accomplish  her  designs;  whether  the 
hopes  of  reven^,  or  of  her  love,  terminated  in 
the  view  of  this  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  I 
know  not;  but  this  morning  she  surprised  me  in 
my  bed. 

Care.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury !  It  is  well 
nature  has  not  put  it  into  her  sex's  power  to  ra« 
vish.  Well,  bless  us !  proceed.    What  followed  f 

MeL  What  at  first  amazed  me ;  for  I  looked 
to  have  seen  her  in  all  the  transports  of  a  slighted 
and  revengeful  woman  :  but  when  I  expected 
thunder  from  her  voice,  and  lightning  in  her  eyes, 
I  saw  her  melted  into  tears,  and  hu  :lied  into  a 
sigh.  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke; 
passion  had  tied  her  tongue,  and  amazement 
mine.  In  short,  the  consequence  was  thus :  she 
omitted  nothing,  that  the  most  violent  love  could 
urge,  or  tender  words  express ;  which,  when  she 
saw  had  no  efiect,  but  still  I  pleaded  honour  and 
nearness  of  blood  to  my  uncle,  then  came  the 
storm  I  feared  at  first;  for,  starting  from  my  bed* 
side  like  a  fury,  she  flew  to  my  sword,  and,  with 
much  ado,  I  prevented  her  doing  roe  or  herself  a 
mischief:  having  disarmed  her,  in  a  gust  of  pas- 
sion she  left  me,  and  in  a  resolution,  confirmed 
by  a  thousand  curses,  not  to  close  her  eyes|,  till 
they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care,  Exquisite  woman !  But,  what  the  devil ! 
does  she  think  thou  hast  no  more  sense  than  to 
get  an  heir  to  disinherit  thyself?  for,  as  I  take  it, 
this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a  proviso,  that 
your  uncle  have  no  children. 

MeL  It  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are  to  do 
me  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself.  I  must  get  you 
to  enpge  my  lady  Plyant  all  this  evening,  diat 
my  pious  aunt  may  not  work  her  to  her  interest; 
and,  if  you  chance  to  secure  her  to  yourself,  you 
may  incline  her  to  mine.    She  is  handsome^  and 
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knows  it ;  is  very  silly,  and  thinks  she  has  sense ; 
and  has  an  old  fond  husband. 

Care.  I  confess  a  very  fair  foundation  for  a 
lover  to  build  upon. 

MeL  For  my  lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife  will 
be  sufficiently  taken  up  with  adniirinf;  one  ano- 
ther, and  Bhsk's  gallantry,  as  they  call  it  I  will 
observe  my  uncle  myself;  and  Jack  Maskwell  has 
promised  me  to  watch  my  aunt  narrowly,  and  give 
me  notice  upon  any  suspicion*  As  for  sir  Paul, 
my  wise  father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cyn- 
thia has  such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he 
^ould  scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy,  to  have 
her  happy  hereafter. 

Cure.  So,  you  have  manned  your  works ;  but 
I  wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest  guard, 
where  the  enemy  is  strongest. 

MeL  Maskwell,  you  mean;  pr'ythee  why 
shoulfi  you  suspect  him  ? 

Care.  Faith  I  cannot  help  it(  you  know  I 
never  liked  liim ;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in 
physio^omy. 

MeL  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
him  to  mc ;  his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is 
through  my  means. 

Care.  l)pon  your  aunt,  you  mean; 

MeL  My  aunt! 

Care.  I  am  mistaken,  if  there  be  not  a  fami- 
liarity between  them  you  do  not  suspect,  not- 
witlistanding  hi^r  passion  for  you. 

MeL  Pooh)  pooh ;  nothing  in  the  world  but 
his  design  to  do  me  service ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  be  well  in  her  esteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
effect  iti 

Care.  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken : 
but  your  aunt's  aversion,  in  her  revei^  amnot 
be  any  way  so  eflbctually  shewn,  as  in  bringing 
forth  a  child  to  disinherit  you.  She  is  handsome 
and  cunning)  and  naturally  wanton.  Maskwell 
is  flesh  and  blood  at  best,  and  opportunities  be- 
tween them  are  frequent.  His  affection  to  you, 
you  have  confessed;  is  grounded  upon  his  interest; 
that  you  have  transplanted ;  and,  should  it  take 
root  in  my  lady,  I  do  not  see  what  you  can  ex- 
pect from  the  fruit* 

MeL  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible, 
were  vour  suspicions  just. — But  see,  the  company 
is  broke  up ;  let  us  meet  them. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood,  Ldrd  Froth,  Sir 
Paul  Ply  ant,  and  Brisk. 

Lord  Touch,    Out  upon*t,    nephew leave 

vour  father-in-law,  and  me,  to  maintain  our 
ground  against  young  people ! 

AleL  I  beg  your  lordsnip*s  pardon — we  were 
just  returning 

Sir  PauL  Were  you,  son?  Gadsbud,  much 
better  as  it  is— Good,  strange  !  I  swear  Pm  al- 
most tipsy t'other  bottle  would  have  been  too 

powerful  for  me-— as  sure  as  can  be  it  would* — 
We  wanted  your  company,  but  Mn  Brisk — 
where  b  he  ?  I  swear  and  vow  be*s  a  most  fad^ 


tious  person — and  the  best  company. And 

my  lord  Froth,  your  lordship  is  so  merry  a  mani 
he,  he,  he! 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you 
mean?  Merry!  O  barbarous!  I'd  as  lieve  you 
called  me  fool. 

Sir  tauL  Nav)  I  protest  and  vow  now,  \n 
true;  wlicn  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's 
luugb  does  so  become  you,  he,  he,  he  I 

Lord  Froth,  llidicuious !  sir  Paul,  you're 
strangely  mistaken;*  I  Hnd  champagne  is  power- 
ful. I  assure  you,  sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobod/s 
jest  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's ;  I  assure  you,  sir 
Paul. 

Brisk.  How?  how,  my  lord?  What,  afloat 
my  wit !  Let  me  perish,  do  I  never  say  any  thing 
worthy  to  be  laughed  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  don't  misapprehend  roe : 
I  don't  say  so ;  for  I  often  smile  at  your  concep- 
tions. But  there  is  nothing  more  mibccoming  a 
man  of  quality,  than  to  laugh ;  'tis  such  a  vulvar 
expression  of  the  passion !  every  body  can  lauch. 
Then,  especially,  to  laugli  at  the  jest  oVan  inferior 
person,  or  when  any  body  else  of  the  same  qua- 
lity does  not  laugh  with  one.  Ridiculous !  to  be 
pleased  with  what  pleases  the  crowd !  Now,  when 
I  laugh,  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk.  I  suppose  that's  because  you  laugh  at 
your  ownjests,  *cgad,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

iMrd  Froth..  He,  he,  I  swear  though !  your 
raillery  provokes  me  to  a  smile. 

Brisk.  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  a  sign  I  hit  you  io  the 
teeth,  if  you  shew  them. 

Lord  Froth.  He,  he,  he !  I  swear  that's  so  veiy 
pretty,  I  can't  forbear. 

Lord  Touch,  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  well  re- 
tire to  the  ladies,  and  driiik  a  dish  of  tea  to 
settle  our  heads. 

Sir  PauL   Witli  all  my  heart—Mr.  Brisk, 

you'll  come  to  us or  call  to  me  when  you 

joke— I'll  be  ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 

[Exeunt  Lord  Touch,  and  Sir  Paul. 

MeL  But  does  your  lordship  never  see  com' 
medies? 

Lord  Froth.  O  yes,  sometimes ;  but  I  never 
laugh. 

MeL  No ! 

Lord  Froth.  Oh  no— bcver  laugh,  indeed,  sir. 

Care.  No!  Why,  whRt  d'ye  go  ttiere  for? 

Lord  Froth.  To  distinguish  myself  from  the 
commonalty,  and  mortify  the  poets; — the  fellows 
grow  so  conceited,  when  any  of  their  foolish  wit 
prevails  upon  the  side-boxes. — (  swear — -^* 
he,  he  1  I  have  often  constrained  my  inclinations 
to  laugh he,  he,  he !  to  avoid  giving  them  en- 
couragement. 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord,  ■* 
well  as  malicious  to  them. 

Lord  Froth.  I  confess  I  did  myself  some  vio- 
lence at  first,  but  now  1  think  I  have  oooquered 
it. 

Brisk*  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  bat  dierc  » 
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rtfj  particular  in  the  hamoar;  'tis 

tmev  it  nnkes  against  wit,  and  Fni  sorry  for 

sooie  friends  of  mine  that  write;  but  '^egati,  t  love 

CO  he   maiicMMis. — ^Nay,   deoce  take  ine,  there's 

wit  m\  too        and  wit  must  be  foiled  by  wit ; 

diamond  with  a  diamond ;  no  other  way, 


Jjmrd  Frolk.  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  not  be 
bw  before  ? oa  found  out  the  wit. 

Cmre.  Wit!  In  what?  Where  the  devil's  the 
not  lau^iing,  when  a  man  has  a  mind  to't  ? 

O  lord,  why,  can't  yqu  find  it  out? 

—  'tis^  in  the  not  laughing-: Don't 


Why, 

me  ?— My  lord.  Careless  is  a 
fellow;  but  hark  ye— you  understand 
aomewhat  heavy,  a  little  shallow,  or  so. — 
Wlky,  ni  tell  TOO  now;  suppose,  now,  you  come 
■p  to  me  Nay,  pr'ythee.  Careless,  be  instruct- 
CO.  Suppose,  as  I  was  saying,  you  come  up  to 
mt,  holdini^yoor  sides,  and  laughing,  as  if  you 

would ^Well — ^I  look  grave,  and  ask  the  cause 

of  thn  immoderate  mirth — You  laugh  on  still, 

and  are  not  aUe  to  tell  me Still  I  look  grave, 

90  mnch  as  smile,  ■  .  ■ 


Cmrc  Smile,  no ;  what  the  devil  should  you 
at,  when  you  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  ? 

Bruk.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  pry'thee  don't  interrupt 
me. — BoC  I  tell  you,  you  shall  tell  me— at  last — 
But  it  shall  be  a  great  while  first 

Cmre.  Well;  but  pr'ythee  don't  let  it  be  a 
because  I  long  to  have  it  over. 
Well,  then,  you  tell  me  some  good  jest, 
witty  thin^  laughing  all  the  while  as  if 

VOQ  ware  ready  to  die and  I  hear  it,  and 

look  tboa. ^Woold  not  you  be  disappointed  ? 

Cmre.  No:  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thin^  I 
dMmld  not  expect  von  to  understand  it. 

Lard  Froik.  O  foy,  Mr.  Careless,  aU  the  world 
aOows  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wi( ;  my  wife  says  he 
has  a  graat  deal.    I  hope  tou  think  her  a  judge. 

Brtdk.  Pooh,  my  lord.  Ibis  voice  goes  for  no- 
j, — ^I  can't  tell  how  to  make  him  apprehend. 
—Take  it  t'other  way.  Suppose  I  say  a  wiuy 
dung  lo  yoQ? 

CarvL  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed,  indeed. 

MeL  Lee  him  alone.  Brisk ;  he  is  obsUnatcly 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 

Brisk.  Fm  sorry  for  him,  the  deuce  take  me. 

JIfriL  Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,  my  lord  ? 

Lard  Froik.  With  all  my  heart; methinks 

e  are  a  solitude  without  them. 

MeL  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle  of 

■oipagDe? 

lard  Froik,  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop 
I  beseech  TOO.    Oh,  intemperate!  I  have 
a  floiluDg  in  my  race  already. 

iTokei  ami  a  pockci  glaUf  and  looks  in  ii, 

Briik,  Let  me  see,  let  me  see*  nw  lord !  I 
biqke  my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  snuff- 
bill.  Horn !  Deuce  take  me,  I  have  encouraged 
»  pimple  here  too.     [Takes  ike  glass^  and  looks. 

Lord  Frotk.  Then  you  must  mortify  him  with 


a  patch ;  my  wife  shall  supply  you.    Come,  gen- 
tlemen ;  allons !  here  is  company  comine;. 

[Exeuni, 

SCENE  TL 

Enter  Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwell. 

Ladjf  Touch.  Ill  hear  no  more Y'are  false 

and  ungrateful ;  come,  I  know  you  false. 

Mask.  I  have  been  frail,  I  confess,  madam,  for 
your  ladyship's  sen'ice. 

Ladu  Touch.  That  J  should  trust  a  man,  whom 
1  had  known  betray  his  fnend ! 

Mask.  What  friend  have  I  betrayed  ?  or  to 
whom  ? 

Jjttdy  Touch.  Your  fond  friend  Mellefoqt,  and 
to  me Can  yon  deny  it  ? 

Mask.  I  do  not. 

Lady  Touck,  Have  you  not  wronged  my  Lord, 
who  has  been  a  father  to  yQu  in  your  wants,  and 
given  you  being  ?  Have  ^u  not  wronged  him  in 
the  highest  manner,  in  his  bed  ? 

M^ak.  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for 
your  service,  as  I  told  you  before.  I  cannot 
deny  that,  neither.    Any  thing 'more,  madam  ? 

Lady  Touch.  More !  audacious  villain.  Oh, 
what's  more  is  most  my  shame— Have  ypu  not 
dishonoured  me  ? 

Mask.  No,  that  I  deny :  for  I  never  told  in 
all  my  life ;  so  that  accusation's  answered—* 
On  to  the  next. 

Lady  Touch.  Death !  do  you  daily  with  my 
passion  ?  Insolent  devil !  But  have  a  care 
provoke  me  not ;  for,  by  the  eternal  fire,  you 
shall  not  escape  my  vengeance  !  Calm  villain  ! 
how  unconcemed  he  stands^  confessing  treachery 
and  ingratitude  !  Is  there  a  vice  more  black  !— 
Oh,  I  have  excuses,  thousands,  for  my  faults :  fire 
in  my  temper ;  passions  in  my  soul,  apt  to  every 
provocation ;  oppressed,  at  once,  with  love  and 
with  despair:  but  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain, 
whose  black  blood  runs  temperately  bad,  what 
excuse  can  clear  ? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam?  I 
would  not  talk  not  to  be  heard.    I  have  been 

fShe  walks  about  disordered.^  a  very  great  rogue 
or  your  sake,  and  you  reproach  roe  with  it ;  I 
am  ready  to  be  a  rogue  still,  to  do  you  service ; 
and  you  are  flinging  conscience  aniid  honour  in 
my  face,  to  rebate  my  inclinations.  How  am  I 
to  behave  myself?  You  know  I  am  your  creature, 
my  life  and  fortune  in  your  power ;  to  disoblige 
you  brings  me  certain  ruin.  Allow  it,  I  would 
oetray  you,  I  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  myself 
I  do  not  pretend  to  honesty,  because  you  know 
I  am  a  rascal :  but  I  would  convince  you,  from 
the  necessity  of  my  being  firm  to  you. 

Lady  Touch.  Necessity,  impudence !  Can  no 
gratitude  incline  you,  no  obligations  touch  you  ? 
Were  you  not  in  the  nature  of  a  servant,  and 
have  not  I,  in  -effect,  made  you  lord  of  all,  of  me, 
and  of  my  lord  ?  Where  is  that  humble  lo\'e,  the 
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languuhing,  that  adoradon,  whidb  once  was  paid 
me,  and  everlastingly  engaged  ? 

Mask.  Fixed,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence  no- 
thing can  remove  them ;  yet  you 

jMdtf  Touch.  Yet,  what  yet  ? 

Matk,  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam, 
when  I  say  I  have  had  a  geneiouB  and  faithful 
passion,  whicli  you  had  never  favoured  but 
through  revenge  and  policy. 

Ladj/  Touch.  Ha ! 

Mask.  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone.  Pray 
contain  yourself  and  hear  me.  You  know  you 
loved  vour  nephew,  when  I  first  ughed  for  you ; 
I  quickly  found  it ;  an  argument  that  I  loved : 
for  with  that  art  you  veiled  your  passion,  'twas 
imperceptible  to  all  but  jealous  eyes.  This  dis- 
covery made  me  bold,  I  confess  it ;  for,  by  it,  I 
thought  you  in  my  power.  Your  nephew's  scorn 
of  you  added  to  my  hopes ;  I  watch^  the  occa- 
uon,  and  took  you,  just  repulsed  by  him,  warm 
at  once  with  love  and  indignation ;  your  disposi- 
tion, my  arguments,  and  Imppy  opportunity,  ao* 
complished  my  deagn ;  I  prest  the  yieldine  mi- 
nute, and  was  blest.  How  I  have  loved  you 
since,  words  have  not  shewn ;  then,  how  should 
words  express  ? 

Ladjf  Touch.  Well,  mollifying  devil  !-^And 
have  I  nut  met  your  love  ? 

Mask.  Your  zeal,  I  grant,  was  ardent,  but  mis- 
placed ;  there  was  revenge  in  view;  that  woman's 
idol  had  defiled  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love 

was  made  a  mock-worships A  son  and  heir 

would  have  edged  voung  Mellefont  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  leu  him  none  but  you  to  catch 
at  for  preventioQ. 

Lady  Touch,  Again  provoke  me !  Do  vou 
wind  me  like  a  larum,  only  to  rouse  my  stiUed 
soul  for  your  diversion }  Confusion ! 

Moik.  Nay,  madam,  I  am  gone,  if  you  relapse 
—What  needs  this  ?   I  say  nothing  but  what 


yon  yourself,  in  open  hoars  of  love,  l»ve  told 
me.  Why  should  you  deny  it?  Nay,  how  can 
you  ?  Is  not  all  this  present  heat  owing  to  the 
same  fire  ?  Do  you  not  love  him  still  f  How  have 
I  this  day  offended  you,  but  in  qot  breaking  off 
his  match  with  Cyi^diia?  which,  fap  to-motrow, 

shall  be  done had  you  but  padenoe. 

Lady  Jhuch.  How !  what  said  yon,  Maskwell? 

Another  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper? 

Mask.  By  Heaven,  no !  I  am  your  sunre^  the 
slave  of  all  your  pleasures ;  and  will  not  rest  till 
I  have  given  you  peace,  would  too  suffer  me. 

Lady  Ibuch.  Oh,  Maskwcll  f  'm  Tain  do  I  dis- 
guise me  from  thee :  thou  knowest  me^  knowest 

my  soul married  to-morfow !  Despair  strikes 

me !  Yet  my  soul  knows  I  hate  him,  too :  kt  him 
but  once  be  mine — 

Mask.  Compose  yoorself,  you  shall  possess 
and  ruin  him,  too— Will  that  please  you  ? 

Ladjf  Tntch.  How,  how  ?  thou  dear,  thou  pie- 
cious  villain,  how  ? 

Mask.  You  have  already  been  tampering  widi 
my  JLady  Plyant. 

Lady  Touch.  I  have ;  she  is  ready  for  any  inn 
pression  I  think  fit 

Mask.  She  must  be  thqrongWy  persoaded  that 
Mellefont  loves  her. 

Lady  Jbuch,  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  na- 
turally, and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will  be- 
lieve it  faster  than  I  can  persuade  her.  But  I 
don't  see  what  you  can  propose  from  such  a 
trifling  design ;  for  her  first  conTersing  widi  Mel- 
lefont will  convince  her  of  the  coatraiy. 

Mask.  1  know  it — I  don't  depend  upon  1(7—^ 
But  it  will  prepare  something  else ;  and  gain  us 
leisure  to  lav  a  stronger  plot    '    If  I  gain  a  litde 
time,  I  shall  not  want  contrivance. 
One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy. 
What,  to  rebuild,. will  a  whole  age  employ. 

\Eieunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  Indeed,  madam !  Is  it  possible  your 
ladyship  could  have  been  so  nmch  m  love  ? 

Lachf  Froth.  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cyn.  Prodigious !  I  wonder  want  of  sleep,  and 
so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your  ladyship 
has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Lady  Froth.  O  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must 
not  rally  your  friend — but  really,  as  you  say,  I 
wonder,  too— but  then  I  had  a  way.  For,  between 
you  and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours — but  I 
gave  them  vent. 

Cyn.  How,  pray,  madam  ? 

Lady  Froth.  O,  I  writ,  writ  abundantly--^ 
Do  you  never  write  ? 


Cyn.  Write,  what? 

Lady  Froth.  Songs,  el^es,  satires, encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plajfs,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cyn.  O  lord,  not  I,  madam ;  I  am  content  to 
be  a  courteous  reader. 

Lady  Froth.  O  inconsistent !  in  love,  and  not 
write !  If  mv  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of  voor 
temper,  wc  had  never  come  together^-^O  bless 
rae  !  what  a  sad  thing  would  that  have  been,  if 
my  lord  and  I  should  never  have  met ! 

Cyn.  Then,  neither  my  lord  nor  yon  would 
ever  have  met  with  your  match,  on  my  con- 
science. 

Lady  Froth.  O'  my  conscience  no  more  we 
should ;  thou  sa/st  ri^t— for  sure  my  I^"^ 
Froth  is  as  fine  a  gentleman,  and  as  much  a  man 
of  quality  !  Ah !  nothing  at  all  of  the  common 
air 1  think  I  may  si^  he  wants  nothing  bats 
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blue  ribbud  and  ^  alary  to  make  him  shine  the 
veiy  phosphonis  of  our  hemisphere.  Do  you  un- 
dentaad  dioae  two  hard  woras  ?  If  jou  don't,  I'll 
fOfHam  them  to  yon. 

Cyn.  Yes,  yes,  mariani,  I  am  not  so  ignorant — 
At  ieast  I  won't  own  it^  to  be  troubled  with  Vour. 
mstmctions.  [A»ide, 

Latfy  Froth.  Nay,  I  beg  yonr  pardon ;  but 
being  derived  from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you 
migbt  have  eso^ied  the  etymology*— r^t  I  am 
the  more  amaaed,  to  find  you  a  woman  of  letters, 
and  no^  write !  Bleas  me !  how  cai^  Mellefbnt 
believe  yoo  kve  him  ? 

CfK.  Why,  iaith«  ma()am,  he,  that  won't  take 
my  word,  sbsll  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

Lm^  f^th,  I  vow  Mellefont's  a  pretty  gen- 
tieman,  but  methinks  he  wants  a  manner. 

Cjm.  A  manner !  Whatf s  that,  madam  } 

£ady  F^h,  Some  distinenishing  quality ;  as, 
for  example,  the  bel  air  of  Eriliant  of  Mr  Brisk; 
the  solemnity,  yet  complaisance  of  my  lord ;  or 
something  ot  his  own  that  should  look  a  tittle 
je  me  jpoi  quoi ;  he  is  top  much  a  mediocrity,  in 
a;y  muid.  ^ 

Cjnt.  He  does  not  indeed  affect  either  pert- 
neaa  or  formality,  for  which  I  like  him ^Here 


Emter  Lord  FaqrH,  Mbllefokt,  qmd  Brisk. 

Inraertiiient  creature !  I  cqold  almoyt  be  angry 
mm  her  now.  [Asute. 

Lad^  Froth,  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling 
Cyntlpa  bow  much  I  have  been  in  love  with  you ; 
I  swear  I  have ;  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now. 
Ah !  it  makes  my  heart  leap;  I  vow  I  sigh  when 
I  think  on't : — ^My  dear  lora !  ha,  ha,  ha,  do  you 
remember,  my  lord  ? 

iSfueexes  him  by  ihe  hand^  hoks  kindly  on 
him,  iighSf  a^d  then  laughs  out] 
Lord  Froth,   Pleasant  creature !    Perfectly 
welL    Ah  !    that  look !   Ay,  there  it  is ;    who 

oooU  resist ! ^Twas  so  my  heart  was  made  a 

?       at  first,  and  ever  smce  it  has  been  in 


love  with  happy  slavery. 

Lad^  Froth,  O  that  tongue,  that  dear  deceit- 
ful tongue !  that  charming  softness  in  your  mien 
and  your  expression !  and  then  your  bow !  Good, 
toy  ford,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave  you  my 
picture ;  here,  suppose  this  my  picture-H  Crive« 
Om  M  pocket  gl<u$.\ — ^Pray  mind,  my  lord;  ah  ! 
he  bows  charmingly.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  shan't 
kiss  it  so  much ;  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 
[He  bowt  profoundly  ww,  then  kitset  the  gUut,] 

Lord  Froth,  I  saw  myself  there,  and  ki^d  it 
for  your  sake. 

Lod^^  Froth,  Ah !  gallantry  to  the  last  d^ree 
— ^Mr  Brisk,  yon  are  a  judge ;  was  ever  any  &ng 
so  wefl  bred  as  my  lord? 

Bride,  Never  any  thing  but  your  ladyship,  let 
me  perish. 

LMfy  Froth.  O  prettily  turned  again ;  let  me 
die  but  yott  have  a  great  deal  of  wit-— Mr. 


Mdlefont^  don't  yon  think  Mr  Bri^  has  a  vfoM 
of  wit? 

MeL  O  yes,  madam* 

Brisk,  O  dear»  madam—- 

Lady  f^h.  An  infinite  deal ! 

Briik.  Oh  Heavens,  madam- 

Lady  Froth,  More  wit  than  any  body. 

Briik,  I  am  everlastin^y  your  humble  servant^ 
deuce  take  me,  madam. 

Lord  Froth,  Don't  you  think  us  a  happy 
couple? 

Cyn,  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  the  happiesf 
couple  in  the  world. 

jLord  Froth,  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a 
good  husband,  too. 

Cyn.  Tis  my  interest  to  believe  he  will,  mj 
lord. 

Lord  Froth.  D*ye  think  he'll  love  you  as  w^ 
as  I  do  my  wife  ?  I  am  afraid  not 

Cyn,  I  believe  hell  love  me  better. 

Lork  Froth.  Heavens !  that  can  never  be ;  ba| 
why  do  you  diink  so  ? 

Cyn,  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason  to  bt 
fond  of  himself. 

Lord  Froth,  O  your  humble  servant  for  tha^ 
dear  madam.  Well,  MeUefont,  youll  be  a  liappy 
creature. 

iieL  Ay,  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same  reai^ 
son  for  my  happiness  that  your  lordship  has ;  I, 
shall  think  myself  happy. 

Lord  Froth.  Ah,  tnat's  all. 

Brisk.  [To  Lady  Froth.]  Your  ladyship  b  in 
the  right ;  but,  'egad,  I'm  wholly  turned  into  sa- 
tire.  I  confess  I  write  but  seldom,  but  when  I 
do  -keen  Iambics,  'egad.  3ut  my  lord  was 
telling  me,  your  ladyship  has  m^de  fin  essay  to- 
ward an  heroic  poem. 

Lady  Froth,  Did  my  lord  tell  you  ?  Yes,  I 
vow,  and  the  subject  is  my  lord's  love  to  me. 
And  what  do  you  think  I  call  it  ?  I  dare  swear 
yon  won't  guess The  Syllabub  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk,  &cause  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  '^ad ; 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  deuce  take  me,  very  i  proposy  and 
surprizinfc  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Froth,  He,  he!  ay,  is  not  it? — And  then 
I  call  my  lord  Spumosa ;  and  mjrself— what  do  ya 
think  I  call  myself? 

Brisk,  Lactilla,  may  be — ^'Fgad  I  cannot  telL 

Lady  Froth,  Biddy,  thatfs  all ;  just  my  own 
name. 

Brisk.  Biddy !  'Egad  very  pretty — ^Deuce  take 
me,  if  your  ladyship  has  not  the  art  orsurprizing 
the  most  naturally  in  the  world — I  hope  you'u 
make  me  happy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  O,  you  must  be  my  confident;  I 
must  ask  your  advice. 

Brisk.  Fm  your  humble  servant,  let  me  perish 
— I  presume  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossu  r 

Lady  Froth.  O  yes,  and  Rapine,  and  Dacier 
upon  Aristotle  and  Horace. — ^My  lord,  you  must 
not  be  jealous !  Fm  communicating  ail  to  Mr 
Brisk. 
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"Lord  Froth,  Ko,  no,  FIl  allow  Mr  Brisk ; 
come,  have  you  nothing  about  you  to  shew  him, 
my  dear  ? 

Jjody  Froth,  Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  Mr  Brisk, 
tvill  you  go  into  the  next  room,  and  there  ni 
shew  you  what  I  have. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Froth  and  Brisk. 

Lord  Froth.  Fll  walk  a  turn  in  the  {i^rden,  and 
come  to  you.  [Exit  Loan  Faotr. 

MeL  Vou  are  thoughtful,  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  I  am  tliinking,  though  marriage  makes 
man  and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  them  still  two 
fools;  and  they  become  more  conspicuous  by 
setting  off  one  another. 

MeL  That's  only,  when  two  fools  meet,  and 
tlioir  follies  are  opposed. 

Cyn,  Nay,  I  have  known  two  wits  meet,  and, 
by  the  opposition  of  their  wit,  render  themselves 
as  ridiculous  as  fools.  Tis  an  odd  game  we  are 
going  to  plajT  at;  what  think  you  of  drawing 
stakes,  and  giving  over  in  tinie  ? 

MeL  No,  han^  it,  that's  not  endeavouring  to 
win,  because  it  is  possible  we  may  lose ;  smce 
we  have  shuffled  and  cut,  let  us  e'en  turn  up 
trump  now, 

Cyn,  Then,  I  6nd  it  is  lik^  cards;  if  either  of 
us  have  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

M^L  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a  game  at 
bowls :  fortune  indeed  makes  tlie  match,  and  the 
two  nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  farthest  are 
together,  but  the  game  depends  entirely  upon 
judgment. 

Cyn,  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  consequently  one 
of  us  must  be  a  joser. 

MeL  Not  at  all ;  onW  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
and  the  wiouings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertain- 
ment 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Plyant  and  I-apy  Pltakt. 

Sir  PauL  Gads  bud  !  I  am  provoked  into  a  fer- 
mentation, as  my  lady  Froth  says;  was  ever  the 
like  read  of  in  storv  ? 

Lady  Pfy.  Sir  Wul,  have  patience;  let  me 
alone  to  rattle  him  up. 

Sir  PauL  Pray  your  ladyship  give  me  leave  to 
be  an^ — Fll  rattle  him  up,  I  warrant  yuu,  I'll 
firk  him  with  a  certiorari, 

Jjidy  Ply,  You  firk  him !  Fll  firk  him  myself. 
Prav,  sir  F^aul,  hold  you  contented. 

Cyn,  Bless  me,  what  makes  my  father  in  such 
a  passion  !— I  never  saw  him  thus  before* 

Sir  PauL  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  lady 
Plyant — I  find  passion  coming  upou  me  by  infla- 
tion, and  I  cannot  submit  as  fonnerly;  therefore, 
gi%'e  way. 

Lidy  Pfy,  How  now !  will  you  be  pleased  to 
tetire,  and^ 

Sir  PauL  No,  marry,  will  I  not  be  pleased ;  I 
am  pleased  to  be  angry,  that  is  my  pleasure  at 
this  time. 

MeL  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Lady  Ply,  Gads  my  life,  the  man's  distracted ! 


why,  how  now,  nvho  are  you  ?  What  am  I  ?  Sli- 
dikms,  can't  I  govern  your  What  did  I  marry  yon 
for  ?  Am  I  not  absolute  and  uncontroolable  r  Ii 
it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit  and  conduct  should 
be  contradicted  in  a  matter  of  this  couoern? 

Sir  Paul,  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me : — Be> 
sides,  I  am  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times. 
When  I  am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Plyant  shall 
command  sir  Paul ;  but,  when  I  am  provoked  to 
fury*  I  cannot  incorporate  with  patience  and  rea- 
son ; — as  soon  may  tigers  match  with  tigers,  lanibs 
with  lambs,  and  every  creature  couple  with  iti 
foe,  as  the  poet  says. — 

Lady  Piy,  He's  hot-headed  still !  'tis  in  i^n 
to  talk  to  you ;  but,  remember,  I  have  a  curtaia- 
lecture  for  you,  you  disobedient,  headstrong 
brute. 

^r  PauL  No,  'tis  because  I  won*t  be  head- 
strong, because  I  won't  be  a  brute,  and  have  my 
head  fortified,  that  I  am  thus  exasperated. — ^But 
I  will  protect  my  honour^  and  yonder  is  the  vio- 
lator Qf  my  fame. 

Lady  Ply,  Tis  my  honour  that  if  concemrd, 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me. — ^Your  ho- 
nour !  you  have  none  but  what  is  in  my  keeping 
and  I  can  dispose  of  it  when  1  please — ^therefore, 
don't  provoke  me. 

Sir  PauL  Hum  I  gads-bud,  she  says  true-Welli 
my  lady,  march  on,  I  will  fight  UDuer  you,  then; 
I  am  convinced  as  far  as  passion  will  permit. 

[Lady  Plyant  and  Sir  Paul  come  up  to 
Mellefont. 

Lfdy  Ply,  Inhuman  and  treacherous 

Sir  PauL  Thou  serpent,  and  first  tempter  of 
womankindr-r — : — 

Cyn,  Bless  me,  sir !  Madam,  what  mean  you? 

Str  PauL  Thy,  Thy,  come  away.  Thy,  toucli  him 
not ;  come  hithSer,  girl ;  go  not  near  him ;  there  is 
nothing  but  deceit  about  him ;  snakes  are  in  his 
peruke,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilusis  in  his  belly; 
ne  will  eat  thee  up  alive. 

Lady  Ply.  Dislionourable,  impudent  creatiirp ! 

MeL  For  Heaven's  »ke,  maoaro,  to  whom  do 
you  direct  this  language  ? 

Lady  Ply.  Have  I  behaved  mvself  with  all  the 
decorum  and  nicety,  befitting  tlie  person  of  sir 
Paul's  wife?  Have  I  preserved  my  booour,  as 
it  were,  in  a  snow-house  for  these  three  years 
past  ?  Have  I  been  white  and  unsulhed  even  by 
sir  Paul  himself? 

Sir  PauL  Nay,  she  has  been  an  invincible  wife, 
even  to  me,  that's  tlie  truth  on  L 

Lady  Ply,  Have  I,  I  say,  preserved  myself 
like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for  yon  to  make  a  blot 
upon? 

Sir  P^uL  And  she  shall  make  a  ^mile  with  any 
woman  in  Englaud. 

MeL  I  am  so  amazed,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  PauL  Do  you  think  my  daughter,  this 
pretty  creature — s^ids-bud,  she's  a  wife  foracho- 
rubin !  Do  you  think  lier  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be 
a  stalking  horse,  to  stand  before  you,  while  yoa 
take  lum  at  my  wife  ?  Gadsbud,  I  was  never  an- 
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giy  before  in  my  life,  and  Fll  never  be  appeased 


MeL  Hell  and  damnation !  this  is  my  aUnt ; 
aiK^  malice  can  be  ei^endered  no  where  ebe. 

[Aude, 

Lady  Ply.  Sir  Paul,  take  Cjrnthia  from  hh 
sif^ ;  leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse 
of  his  intended  crime. 

C^fii.  Pray,  sir,  stay !  hear  him ;  I  dare  affirm 
he's  uinooenL 

Sir  PauL  Innocent !  Why,,  hark'ee,  conie  hither, 
Thj ;  hariL'ee,  I  had  it  from  his  aunt,  my  sister 
Touchwood — Gad»-bud,  he  does  not  care  a  far- 
thing for  any  thing  of  thee,  but  thy  portion ;  ¥vhy, 
he's  in  love  with  my  wife ;  he  would  have  tanta- 
lised thee,  and  made  a  cuckold  of  thv  poor  fa- 
ther; and  that  would  certainly  have  broke  my 
heart — ^I  am  sure,  if  ever  I  should  have  horns, 
they  woold  kill  me ;  they  would  never  come 
kindly ;  I  should  die  of  them,  like  a  child  that 
was  cutting  his  teeth— *I  should,  indeed.  Thy — 
therefore,  come  away ;  but  Providence  has  pre- 
vented all;  therefore,  come  away  when  I  bid  you. 

Cys.  I  must  obey. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Paul  und  Cynthia. 

iMkf  Fly,  Oh,  such  a  thing !  the  impiety  of 
k  startles  me — to  wroug  so  good,  so  fair  a  crea- 
tore,  and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly — ^Tis  a 
tMrbarity  of  barbarities^  and  nothing  could  be 
guilty  eftt" 

MeL  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
ibrm,  I  grant  it;  and  next  to  the  villainy  of  such 
«  fadt,  is  the  villainy  of  aspersing  me  witli  the 
emit.  How  ?  Which  way  was  2  to  wrong  her  ? 
For  yet  I  understand  you  not. 

iMdy  Ply.  Why,  gads  my  lifie,  cousin  Melle- 
idnt,  jou  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to  deny  it, 
wfaea  I  tax  you  with  it  to  your  face ;  for,  now 
air  Paul  ts  gone,  yon  are  corum  nobtts. 

MeL  By  Heaven,  I  love  her  more  than  life. 

Lady  Pfy.  Fiddle,  faddle,  don't  tell  me  of 
lim  and  that,  and  every  thing  in  the  world,  but 
give  me  matfaeroacular  demonstration— answer  me 
directly---But  I  have  not  patience— Oh !  the  imr 
fuety  of  it,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  unparalleled 
wickedness !  O  merciful  father !  How  could  you 
think  to  reverse  natuihe.so,  to  make  the  daughter 
the  means  of  orocuring  the  mother? 

MeL  The  oaughter  tp  procure  the  mother  I 

Idufy  Ply.  Ay,  for  though  I  am  not  Cynthia's 
own  mother,  I  am  her  fauer^s  wife,  and  that's 
jiear  enough  to  make  it  incest. 

MeL  Incest  I  O  !  my  precious  aunt^  and  the 
4eri]  in  conjunction !  [Aside. 

Lady  Ply.  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  every  body;  mar- 
nring  the  daughter,  only  to  make  a  cuckolcl  of  the 
nthcr;  and  then  seducing  me,  debauching  my 
purity,  and  perverting  me  from  the  road  of  vir- 
tue, m  which  I  have  trod  thus  long,  and  never 
ooe  trip^  not  ODefauspas;  O  consider  it ! 


what  would  you  have  to  answet  for.  If  you  should 
provoke  me  to  frailty?  Alas!  humanity  is  feeble. 
Heaven  kpows !  very  feeble,  and  unable  to  sup* 
port  itself. 

MeL  Where  am  If  Is  it  day?  and  am  I  awake f 
Madam 

Lady  Ply,  And  nobody  knows  how  circum* 
stances  may  happen  together ; — to  my  thinkiftgy 
now,  I  could  resist  the  strongest  temptation — 
but,  yet,  I  know,  'tis  impossible  for  me  to  know 
whether  I  could  or  not ;  there's  no  certainty  in 
the  thines  of  this  life. 

MeL  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

Lady  Ply.  O  lord,  ask  me  the  question !  I'll 
swear  I'll  refuse  it ;  I'll  swear  111  deny  it,  there- 
fore don't  ask  me ;  nay,  you  shan't  ask  me ;  I 
swear  I'll  deny  it.  O  gemini,  you  have  brought 
all  the  blood  into  my  face ;  I  warrant  I  am  as  red 
as  a  turky-cock ;  O  fye  !  cousin  Mellefont 

MeL  Nay,  madam,  hear  me ;  I  mean 

Lady  Ply.  Hear  you  ?  no,  no ;  I'll  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterwards*  For  one  does  not 
know  how  janes  miud  may  change  upon  hearings 
— Hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  senses 
are  fallible ;  I  won't  trust  my  honour,  I  assure 
you ;  my  honour  is  infallible  and  uncomatible. 

MeL  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam — 

Lady  Ply,  O  name  it  no  more — Bless  me,  how 
can  you  talk  of  Heaven,  and  have  so  much  wick- 
edness in  your  heart  ?  May  be  you  don't  think  it 
a  sin  ! — ^they  say,  some  of  you  gentlemen  don't 
think  it  a  sin  ! — may  be  it  is  no  sm  to  them  that 
don't  think  it  so ;  indeed,  if  I  did  not  think  it  a 
sin  !  but  still  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin  ! — but 
then  to  marry  my  daughter  for  tlie  convenience 
of  frequent  opportunities — I'll  never  consent  to 
that ;  as  sure  as  can  be  I'll  break  the  match. 

MeL  Death  and  amazement ! — Madam,  upon 
my  knees 

Lady  Ply.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up ;  come^  you  shall 
see  my  good-nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful, 
and  nobody  can  help  his  pasttou :  'tis  not  your 
fault,  nor,  I  swear,  it  is  not  mine ! — How  can  I 
help  it,  if  I  have  charms  ?  And  how  can  you  help 
it^  if  you  are  made  a  captive  ?  I  swear  it  is 
pity  it  sliould  be  a  fault — ^but  my  honour — ^woU, 
but  your  honour  too — but  the  sin  ! — ifi-ell,  but  the 
necessity — O  lord,  here's  somebody  coming,  I 
Hue  not  stay. — Well,  you  must  consider  of  your 
crime,  and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  against  it — 
strive,  be  sure — ^but  don't  be  melancholic,  don't 
despair-^bttt  never  think  that  Fll  grant  you  any 
think ;  O  lord,  no ; — but  be  sure  you  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  marriage ;  for  though  I  know  you 
don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  for  your  pas- 
sion to  me,  yet  it  will  make  me  jeaIous---0  Lord, 
what  did  I  say  ?  Jealous  !  no,  no,  I  can't  be  jea- 
lous, for  I  must  not  love  you — therefore,  d<(n't 
hope — but  don't  despair  neither — O,  they're  com- 
ing, I  must  fiy.  [Exit. 

MeL  [qfter  a  pamc^  So  theth^-spite  of  my 
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care  tad  foresight^  I  am  cauEht,  caught  in  my 
•ecurity.«-Yet  this  was  but  a  snallow  artifice^  uo- 
wortbj  of  my  MachiaTelian  aunt  There  must 
be  more  behind ;  this  is  but  the  first  flash,  the 
priming  oi  her  engine ;  destructiaii  follows  bard^ 
if  not  most  presently  prevented. 

Enter  Maskwell. 

MaskweOy  welcome !  Tliy  presence  is  a  view  of 
land,  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes ;  the 
wilch  btt  raised  the  storm,  and  her  ministers 
Iiave  done  their  work ;  you  see  the  vesseb  are 
parted. 

Mask.  I  know  it ;  I  met  sir  Paul  towing  away 
Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  head ;  Til  join 
you  together  to-morrow  mornings  or  drown  b^ 
tween  yon  in  the  attempt. 

MeC  There  is  comfort  in  a  hand  stretched  out 
to  one  that  is  sinking,  though  never  so  far  o£ 

Mask,  No  sinking  nor  no  danger— Come^ 
cheer  up;  why,  you  do  not  know,  that  while  I 
plead  for  you,  your  aunt  has  given  roe  a  retaining 
fee; — ^nay,  I  am  your  greatest  enemy,  and  she 
does  but  joumey-work  under  me. 

MeL  Ha !  how  is  this? 

Mask.  What  do  ye  think  of  my  beiog  employ- 
ed in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
by  Heaven,  it  is  true;  I  have  undertaken  to 
break  the  match;  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
your  uncle  disinherit  you,  to  get  you  turned  out 
of  doors,  and  to        h^  ha,  ha !  I  can't  tell  yon 

for  laughins'^ Oh !  she  has  opened  her  heart 

to  me        1  am  to  turn  you  a  grazing^  and 


ha,  ha,  ha ! — marry  Cynthia  myself:  There's  a 
plot  for  you ! 

MeL  Ha !  O  see,  I  see  my  rising  sun !  li^t 
breaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  shall  hve 

in  day O  my  Maskwell !  how  shall  I  thank 

or  praise  thee !  thou  hast  outwitted  woman.-^— 
But  tell  me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get  into  her 
confidence?  Ha!  how?  But  was  it  her  contri- 
vance to  nersuade  my  lady  Plyant  into  this  eztrft- 
vagant  belief? 

Mask,  It  was ;  and,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  en- 
couraged it  for  your  diversion :  diough  it  make 
you  a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet  the  reflec- 
tion of  it  must  needs  be  entertaining-^-^I  war- 
rant she  was  very  violent  at  first 

MeL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ay,  a  very  fury ;  but  I  was 
most  afraid  of  her  violence  at  last  If  you  had 
not  come  as  you  did,  I  do  not  know  what  she 
midit  have  attempted. 

Matk,  Ha,  Iul  ha !  I  know  her  temper. 

Well,  you  must  know,  then,  that  all  my  contri- 
vances were  but  bubbles;  till|  at  last,  I  pretend- 


ed to  have  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cyn- 
thia; that  did  my  business ;  Uiat  convince  your 
aunt  I  might  be  trusted ;  since  it  was  as  jnbch 
my  interest  as  bet's  to  break  the  match :  ^bisn  she 
thought  my  jealousy  might  qualify  me  to  assist 
her  in  her  revei^.  And,  in  short,  in  that  belief 
told  me  the  secrets  of  her  heart  At  length,  we 
made  this  agreement ;  if  I  acoomfdish  her  designs 
(as  I  told  you  before),  she  has  engaged  to  pat 
Cynthia,  with  all  her  fortune,  into  my  power. 

MeL  She  is  most  gradoos  in  her  favour. — ^Wel J, 
and  dear  Jack«  how  hast  thou  contrived  ? 

Matk.  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear  it 
now :  for  I  don't  know  but  she  may  come  this 
way ;  I  am  to  meet  her  anon ;  after  that,  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  matter :  be  here,  in  this  galle- 
ry, an  hour  hence;  by  that  time,  I  imagine;,  our 
consultation  may  be  over. 

MeL  I  will ;  till  then,  success  attend  thee ! 

[Erii. 

Mask  Tin  theti,  success  will  attend  me ;  for 
when  I  meet  you,  I  meet  the  only  obstacle  to 
my  fortune.    Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  roj 
crimes ;  and  whatsoever  I  commit  of  treadiery  or 
deceit  shall  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  merit  IVeach- 
enr!  What  treachery?  Love  canceb  all  the  bonds 
ot  friendship,  and  sets  men  right  upon  their  first 
foundations.    Duty  to  kin|n,  piety  to  parents, 
gratitude  to  benefactors,  and  fidelity  to  fhends— 
are  different  and  particular  ties ;  but  the  name  of 
rival  cuts  than  all  asunder,  and  is  a  general  ac- 
quittance—Rival is  equal ;  and  love,  uke  deaths 
an  universal  leveller  of  mankind.     Ha !  but  is 
there  not  such  a  thing  as  honesty  ?    Yes,  and 
whosoever  has  it  about  him,  bears  an  enemv  in 
his  breast :  for  your  honest  man,  as  I  take  ft,  is 
that  nice,  scrupulous,  conscientious  person,  wbv 
will  chedt  nobody  but  himself ;  such  another  cox- 
comb as  your  wise  man,  who  is  too  hard  for  all 
the  world,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by  nobody 
but  himself.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  well,  for  wisdom  and 
honesty,  give  me  cunning  and  hypocrisy.    Oh,  it 
is  such  a  pleasure  to  angle  for  fair-fand  fools ! 
Then,  that  hungry  gudgeon.  Credulity,  will  hite 
at  any  thing — ^Why,  let  me  see,  I  have  the  same 
fooe,  the  same  words  and  accents»  when  I  speak 
what  I  do  think,  and  when  I  speak  what  I  do  not 
think— the  very  same— and  dear  dissimulation  is 
the  only  art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fools,  and  be  deceived  ? 

Ana  why  are  friends^  and  loversT  oaths  belie- 
ved? 

When  each,  who  seardies  strictlyhis  own  mindp 

May  so  mudi  fraud  and  power  of  baseness  find. 

[Exit. 
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J£nter  Loed  TbucBwooD,  and  Lady  Touch- 
wood. 

JLmdjf  Ttmck,  My  lord,  can  you  blame  my  bro- 
tiber  Fiyant,  if  he  refuse  his  daughter  upon  this 
provocation  ?  The  contract  is  void^  by  this  un- 
neard  of  impiety. 

Lord  Ibueh.  I  don't  believe  it  true ;  he  has  bet- 
ter principles — Pho,  'tis  nonsense.  Come,  come, 
I  know  my  lady  Plyant  has  a  large  eye,  and  would 
centre  every  thing  in  her  own  c&cle ;  'tis  not  the 
first  dme  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  love,  and 
■Hule  air  Paul  jealous  of  the  civility  of  an  cmde- 
signing  person,  the  better  to  bespeak  his  securi^ 
in  her  unfeigned  pleasures. 

Lady  Touch.  You  censure  hardly,  my  lord ;  my 
nster's  honour  is  very  well  known. 

Ltrd  Tamek,  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that 
Jiave  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  iL  This  is 
m  little  trick,  wrought  by  some  pitiful  contriver, 
cnvioQS  of  my  nephew's  merit 

Lmify  IbHck.  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  found  so :  but  that  will  require 
amne  time ;  for,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  demon- 
stratioo  is  necessary. 

Lord  Touek,  There  should  have  been  demon- 
stratioo  of  the  contrary,  too,  before  it  had  been 
believed 

Lady  Touch.  So,  I  suppose,  there  was. 

Lord  Touch.  How  ?  Where  ?  When  ? 

Ludy  7'oiicA.  That  I  cannot  tell ;  nay,  I  don't 
say  there  was — I  am  willing  to  believe  as  favour- 
nbly  of  my  nephew  as  I  can. 

Lord  Touch.  I  don't  know  that.     [Half  aside. 

Luify  Touch,  How  ?  Don't  you  believe  that, 
say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  No,  I  don't  say  so— I  confess  I 
am  troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Lady  Touch.  His  defence !  Bless  me,  would 
you  have  me  defend  an  ill  thing  } 

Lord  Touch.  You  believe  it,  then  ? 

Lady  Touch.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  very  unwill- 
ing to  speak  my  thoughts  in  any  thing  that  may 
be  to  my  ooman's  dtsadvmita^e.  Besides,  I  find, 
my  lord,  vou  are  prepared  to  receive  an  ill  im- 
pression from  any  opinion  of  mine  which  \%  not 
consenting  with  vour  own :  but,  since  I  am  like 
to  be  suspected  m  the  end,  and  'ds  a  pain  any 
loog^  to  dissemble,  I  own  it  to  you  *.  In  short,  I 
do  believe  it,  nay,  and  can  believe  any  thing 
worse,  if  it  were  laid  to  his  charge-— *-Don't  ask 
me  my  reasons,  my  lord,  for  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  told  you. 

Lard  Touck,  I  am  amazed  I  Here  must  be 
aooMthing  more  than  ordinary  in  this,  [iliidtf.] 
Not  fit  to  be  told  me,  madam  ?  You  have  do  in- 
terest wherein  I  am  nut  coucemed ;  and,  conse- 
<]oently,  th^  same  reasons  ought  to  be  coavin- 

VouIL 


cing  to  me,  which  create  your  satisfaction  or  dis** 
quiet 

Loihf  Touch.  But  those  which  cause  my  dis* 
quiet  I  am  willing  to  have  remote  from  your  hcAt^ 
ing.    Good  my  lord,  don't  press  me. 

Lord  Touch.  Don't  obK^e  me  to  press  ^ou. 

Lady  Touch.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  past;  and 
that  is  better  to  be  unknown  which  cannot  he 
prevented ;  therefore,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  resi 
satisfied  — — 

Lord  Touch.  When  you  have  told  me,  I  will-^ 

Lady  Touch.  You  won't 

Lord  Touch.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  wilL 

Lady  Touch.  What  if  you  cannot  ? 

Lord  ZImeA.  How  ?  Then,  I  must  know ;  nay, 
I  will.  No  more  trilling — I  charge  you  teU  me— ^ 
By  all  our  mutual  peace  to  come  ;  upcm  your  diH 
ty  ■  ■ 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  my  lord,  vou  need  say  no 
more  to  make  me  lay  my  lieart  before  you ;  but 
don't  be  thus  transported ;  compose  yourself;  it 
is  not  of  concern  to  make  you  lose  one  minute's 
temper ;  it  is  not  indeed,  my  dear.  Nay,  by  this 
kiss  you  shall  not  be  angry.  O  Lord !  I  wish  t  had 
not  told  yon  any  thing.  Indeed,  my  lurd,  you 
have  frighted  me.  Nay,  look  pleased,  I  will  tell 
you. 

Lord  Touch,  Well,  well. 

Lado  Touch.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calJA*^*^ 
Indjeed,  it  is  nothing  but 

Lord  Touch.  But  what  ? 

Lady  Touch.  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to 
be  angry  ? — Nay,  you  must — not  to  be  apgry  with 
Mellefont — I  dare  swear  he  is  sorry ;  and,  were 
it  to  do  again,  would  not 

Lord  Touch.  Sorry,  for  what  ?  'Death !  yod 
rack  mc  with  delay. 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  only-^^— 
Well,  I  have  your  promise — -Pho,  why,  nothiug^; 
only  your  nephew  had  a  mind  to  arouse  liimself 
sometimes  with  a  little  gallantry  towards  me. 
Nav,  I  cannot  think  he  meant  any  thing  serious- 
ly, but  methought  it  looked  oddly. 

Lord  Touch*  Confusion  and  hell,  what  do  I 
hear ! 

Lady  Ihuch.  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was 
not  enough  akin  to  me  upon  your  account,  and 
had  a  mind  to  create  a  nearer  retation  on  bis  own  ; 
a  lover,  you  know,  my  lord — hay  ha,  ha  t  Weti^ 
but  that's  all  Now  you  have  it)  well,  ufBftem* 
ber  your  promisci  my  lord,  atid  don't  take  any  n^ 
tice  of  it  to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  No,  no,  no — Damnatioo ! 

Lady  Touch.  Nay«  I  swear  you  must  nol — A 
little  hnnnless  mirUi—only  misplaoed,  thot'saAL 
But  if  it  were  more,  it  is  over  now,  and  ail  i»  we|l« 
For  my  part,  I  have  forgot  it ;  and  so  has  he,  I 
hope ;  for  I  have  not  heard  any  tbinfg  £rMi  UAa 
these  two  days. 

z 
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Lord  Touch.  These  two  days !  Is  it  so  fresh  ? 
Unnatural  villain !  'Death,  I  will  have  him  strify- 
ped,  and  turned  naked  out  of  my  doors  this  mo- 
ment^ and  let  him  rot  and  perish,  incestuous 
brute ! 

Lacfy  Touch,  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord, 
you  wtU  ruin  me,  if  you  take  such  public  notice 
of  it;  it  will  be  a  town-talk  :  consider  your  own, 
and  my  honour^Nny,  I  told  you,  you  would  not 
be  satisfied  when  you  knew  iL 

Lord  Touch,  Before  t  have  done,  I  will  be  sa- 
tisfied.   Ungrateful  monster !  How  long  } 

Lady  Touch,  Lord  !  I  don't  know 1  wish 

mv  lips  had  crown  together  when  I  told  you — 
Almost  a  twelvemontl^Nay,  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more  till  you  are  yourself.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't 
let  the  company  see  you  in  this  disorder — ^Yet,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  blame  you ;  for  I  think  I  was 
never  so  surprised  in  my  life.  Who  would  have 
thought  my  nephew  could  have  so  misconstrued 
my  kindness — But  Di-ill  you  go  into  your  closet, 
and  recover  your  temper.  I  will  make  an  excuse 
of  sudden  business  to  the  company,  and  come  to 
you.  Pray,  f;ood  dear  my  lord,  let  me  beg  you 
do  now :  I  will  conle  immediately,  and  tell  you 
all Will  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  I  will — ^I  am  mute  vrith  wonder. 

Lady  Touch,  Well,  but  go  now ;  here  is  some- 
body coming. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  I  go— You  won't  sby,  for 
I  would  hear  more  of  this.  [Exit. 

Lady  Touch,  I  follow  instantly So. 

Enter  Mask  well. 

Math,  This  was  a  master-piece,  and  did  not 
need  my  help— though  I  stood  ready  for  a  cue  to 
-come  in  and  confirm  all,  had  there  been  occasion. 

Lady  Touch,  Have  you  seen  Mellefont  ? 

Moik.  I  have ;  and  am  to  meet  him  here  about 
this  tinie. 

Lady  Touch,  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment.^ 

Ma$k,  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed  not 
much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  so  little  time  must,  of  necessity, 
discover.  Yet  he  is  apprehensive  of  some  farther 
design  of  yours,  and  nas  engaged  me  to  watch 
you.  I  believe  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent 
your  plot ;  yet  I  would  have  you  use  caution  and 
•expedition. 

Lady  Touch,  £x{>edition  indeed ;  for  all  we  do 
most  he  pefoAned  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
evening,  and  before  the  company  break  up,  lest 
my  lord  should  cool,  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  him  privately— ^-My  lord  must  not  see 
lum  again. 

Mask,  By  no  means ;  therefore,  you  must  a^- 

•  gravate  my  lord's  displeasure  to  a  degree  that  will 
admit  of  no  conference  with  him— What  think 

•  you  of  mentioning  rae } 

•  Laify  Touch,  How  f 

Mask,  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy  to 


Mellefont's  design  upon  you ;  but  still  using  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  him :  thoug;h  nayr 
friendship  and  love  to  him  has  made  me  conceal 
it,  yet  you  may  say,  I  threatened,  the  next  time 
he  attempted  any  thing  of  that  kind,  to  discover 
it  to  my  lord. 

Lady  Touch,  To  what  end  is  this? 

Miuk,  It  will  confirm  my  lord's  ofnmon  of  iht 
honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a  new  ooi^ 
fidence  in  roe,  which  (should  this  design  miscarry) 
will  be  necessary  to  the  forming  anotl^r  plot  that 
I  have  in  my  head — to  cheat  you  as  well  as  the 
rest.  [Aside. 

Lady  Touch.  I'll  do  it 

Maik,  Excellent !  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord, 
keep  him  as  long  as  ^roa  can  in  his  closet,  and  I 
douDt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  what  you 
please;  your  guests  are  so  enjp^^  in  their  own 
follies  and  intrigues,  they'll  miss  neither  of  yoa. 
When  shall  we  meet  * 

Lady  ToticA.  At  eight  this  evening  in  my 
chamber :  there,  rejoice  at  our  success^  and  toy 
away  ap  hour  in  mirth.  [£rif. 

Ma$k,  I  will  not  fail.  I  know  what  die  means 
by  toying  away  an  hour  well  enough.  Pox,  I 
have  lost  all  my  appetite  to  her;  yet  she's  a  fine 
woman,  and  I  lovea  her  once.  Should  she  smoke 
my  design  upon  Cynthia,  I  were  in  a  fine  pickle. 
She  has  a  damned  penetrating  head,  and  knows 
how  to  interpret  a  coldness  the  right  way ;  there- 
fore, I  must  dissemble  ardour  and  ecstacy,  tlwt'^s 
resolved  :  Ha !  yonder  comes  Mellefont  thong^t- 
ful.  Let  me  think:  meet  her  at  eight— ham — 
ha  !  by  Heaven  I  have  it — if  I  can  speak  to  my 
lord  before — I  will  deceive  them  all,  and  vet  se- 
cure myself;  'twas  a  lucky  thought !  Well,  this 
doublendealing  is  a  jewel.  Here  he  comes !  now 
for  me 

[Maskwell,  pretending  not  to  see  him,  walks 


by  hitn^  and  tpeakt  at  it  were  to  himteff] 

Enter  Mellefont,  musing. 

Mercy  on  us !  what  vrill  the  wickedness  of  this 
world  come  to  ? 

MeL  How  now,  'Jack?  What,  so  full  of  con- 
templation that  you  run  over ! 

Mask.  I'm  glad  you  are  come,  for  I  could  not 
contain  myself  any  longer,  and  was  just  going  to 
give  vent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody  but  you  ought 
to  drink  down.  Your  aunt  is  just  gone  from 
hence. 

MeL  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  secrets 
of  her  soul,  thou  art  villainously  bent  to  discover 
them  all  to  me,  ha  ? 

Mask.  I  am  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way — 
but  I  dont  know,  whether  I  can,  in  honour,  disco- 
ver them  alL 

MeL  All,  all,  man.  What,  you  may,  in  honour, 
betray  her  as  far  as  she  betrays  herself.  No  tra- 
gical design  upon  my  person,  I  hope. 

Mask,  NOf  but  it  is  a  comical  design  upaa 
mine. 
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MeL  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Mask.  Listen,  and  be  dumb ^wc  have  been 

tai)^nioe  about  the  rate  of  your  ruin 

MtL  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan 
faeiresB — Well. 

Mask,  And  whereas  pleasure  is  generally  paid 
with  mischiefy  what  mischief  I  do  is  to  be  paid 
withpleasare. 

3mL  So»  when  youVe  swallowed  the  potion, 
you  sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plumb. 

Mask.  You  are-  merry,  sir,  but  I  shall  probe 
your  constitution.  In  short,  the  price  of  your  ba- 
nishment is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of 

MeL  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune — why,  you 
fot^  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask,  No^  no— so  far,  you  are  right ;  and  I 
«a^  as  an  eamot  of  that  bargain,  to  have  full 
and  free  possession  of  the  person  of  your 

aimL 

MeL  Ha !  Pho,  you  trifle. 

Mask,  By  this  light,  I  am  serious ;  all  raillery 
apart — I  knew  'twould  stun  you :  this  evening,  at 
eight,  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bed-chamber. 

MeL  Hell  and  the  devil !  is  she  abandoned  of 
all  graoe-^-why  ?  the  woman  is  possessed 

Mask,  Wefi,  will  you  go  in  my  stead  ? 

MeL  Bf  Heaven,  mto  a  hot  furnace  sooner ! 

Mask.  Ko,  yon  would  not— 'it  would  not  be  so 
ooovenient,  as  I  can  order  matters. 

MeL  What  do  you  mean  i 

Mask,  Mean !  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I  as- 
aore  you — ^Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  gravely  he  looks — 
come^  come,  I  won't  perplex  yoii.  "^Tis  the  only 
thing  that  Providence  could  have  coutrived  to 
make  me  capable  of  serving  you,  either  to  my  in- 
dinadoo,  or  your  own  necessity. 

3iieL  How,  how,  for  Heaven  s  sake,  dear  Mask- 
well  ? 

Mask,  Why  thus — I'll  go  according  to  appoint- 
ment ;  you  sliall  have  notice,  at  the  critical  mi- 
nute, to  come  and  surprize  your  aunt  and  me  to- 
gether ;  counterfeit  a  rage  against  me,  and  I  will 
make  my  escape  through  the  private  passage 
fnmi  her  chamber,  which  I  will  take  care  to  leave 
open:  'twill  be  hard,  if  then  you  can't  bring  her 
to  any  conditions.  For  this  discovery  will  dis- 
arm her  of  all  defence,  and  leave  her  entirely  at 
your  mercy :  nay,  she  must  ever  after  be  in  awe 
of  you. 

MeL  Let  me  adore  thee,  my  better  genius ! 
by  Heaven,  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Fate 
to  dis^point  my  hopes— my  hopes !  my  cer- 
taiDty. 

Mask,  Well,  111  meet  you  here  within  a  quar- 
ter of  eigbl^  and  give  you  notice. 

[Exit  Maskwell. 

MeL  Good  fortune  ever  gp  along  with  thee. 

Enter  Careless. 

Care,  Mellefont,  gpt  out  of  the  way ;  my  lady 
Plyant's  coming  and  I  shall  never  succeed,  while 
Jkan  art  In  sight-^though  she  begins  to  tack 


about ;  but  I  made  love  a  great  while  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

MeL  W^hy,  what's  the  matter  ?  she  is  convin- 
ced that  I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care,  I  cannot  get  an  answer  from  her,  that 
does  not  begin  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue,  her 
religion,  or  some  such  cant.  Then,  she  has  told 
me  the  whole  story  of  sir  Paul's  nine  year's  court- 
sliip ;  how  he  has  lain,  for  whole  nights  together, 
upon  tlie  stairs  before  her  chamber-door ;  and 
that  the  first  favour  he  received  from  her  was  a 
piece  of  an  old  scarlet  petticoat  for  a  stomacher; 
which,  since  the  day  or  his  marriage,  he  has,  out 
of  a  piece  of  gallantry,  converted  into  a  night- 
cap, and  wears  it  still  with  much  solemnity  on 
his  anniversary  wedding  nighL 

MeL  That  I  have  seen,  with  the  ceremony 
thereunto  belonging-^for,  on  that  night,  he  creeps 
in  at  the  bed's  feet,  like  a  gulled  6assa  that  has 
married  a  relation  of  the  grand  signior.  I  won- 
der he  never  told  you  his  grievances ;  he  will,  I 
warrant  you. 

Care.  Excessively  foolish !  but  that,  which 
gives  me  most  hopes  of  her,  is  her  telling  me  of 
the  many  temptations  she  has  resisted, 

MeL  Nay,  then  you  have  her ;  for  a  woman's 
bragging  to  a  man,  Uiat  she  has  overcome  tempt- 
ations, is  an  argument,  that  they  were  weakly  of^ 
fered,  and  a  clmllenge  to  him  to  engage  her  more 
irresistibly.  1*is  only  an  enhandng  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  by  telling  you  how  many  custom- 
ers have  underbid  her. 

Care.  Nay,  I  dont  despair— but  still  she  has  a 
grudging  to  you — ^I  talked  to  her  t*other  night  at 
my  lord  Froth's  masquerade,  when  I  am  satisfied 
she  knew  me,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
my  reception ;  but  I  find  women  are  not  the  same 
bare-faced,  and  in  masks — aftd  a  vizor  disguises 
their  inclinations  as  much  as  their  faces. 

MeL  Here  they  come.  I'll  leave  you.  Ply 
her  close,  and  by  and  by  clap  a  billet-doux  into 
her  hand :  for  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man  truly 
in  love  with  her,  till  he  has  been  fool  enough  to 
think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  to  lose  so  much 
time  as  to  write  to  her. 

[Exit  Mellefont. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pltant. 

Sir  PauL  Shan't  we  disturb  your  meditation^ 
Mr  Careless  ?  You  would  be  in  private  ? 

Care.  You  bring  that  along  with  you,  sir  Paul, 
that  shall  be  always  welcome  to  my  privacy. 

Sir  PauL  O,  sweet  sir !  you  load  your  hum- 
ble servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  conti- 
nual favours. 

Lady  Ply.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there! 
You  will  be  making  answers,  and  taking  that  up- 
on you,  which  ought  to  lie  upon  me :  that  you 
should  have  so  little  breeding  to  think  Mr  Care- 
less did  not  apply  himself  to  me !  Pray,  what 
have  you  to  entertain  any  body's  privacy?  I 
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Und  dedsre,  Sn  the  face  of  tbe  world,  I  am  ready 
to  blush  for  your  ignorance. 

Sir  PauL  I  acquiesce,  my  lady ;  but  don't  snub 
80  loud. 

[Aside  to  her. 
l^y  Pfy,  Mr  Careless,  if  a  person,  that  is 
ffvhoily  illiterate,  might  be  supposed  to  be  capa 
ble  of  being  qualified  to  make  a  suitable  return 
to  those  obfi|iationSy  which  you  are  pleased  to 
(Donfer  upon  one  that  is  wholly  incapable  of  be- 
ing qualihed  in  all  those  circumstances,  1  am  sure 
)  should  rather  attempt  it  than  any  thing  in  the 
world — [C*our^e<ie<j----for  I  am  sure  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  that  I  would  rathef.  [Cour- 
teaies,]  But  I  know  Mr  Careless  is  so  great  a 
critic,  and  so  fin^  a  gentleman,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me 

Care,  Oh,  Htovens!   Madam,  you  confound 
me. 

fSir  PauL  Gad's  bud,  she  in  a  fine  person — 
Lad^  Ply,  O  lord  !  sir,  pardon  me :  we  wo- 
men have  not  those  advantages :  I  know  my  own 
imperfectimis— but,  at  tlie  same  time,  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  nobody  ist  mo^e  sensible  of  favours 
and  thiiigs;  for,  with  the  reserve  of  my  honour, 
t  assure  you,  Mr  Careless,  I  don't  know  any 
thing  in  the  world  I  would  refuse  ^o  a  person  so 
meritorious— Youll  pardon  my  want  of  ex- 
-  pression. 

Care,  Oh,  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all  exr 
pellence,  particularly  that  of  phrase. 
Lady  Ply.  You  are  so  ohiiiiing,  sir. 
Ccire.  Your  liidyship  is  so  charming. 
S*r  PauL  So,  now,  now ;  now,  my  lady. 
LaAf  Ply.  So  well  bred. 
fJare.  So  surprizing. 

Lady  Pfy,  So  well  drest,  so  bonne  n^ien,  so 
(eloquent,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free,  so  par- 
ticular, so  agreeable 

Sir  Paul.  Ave,  so,  so,  there. 
Care.  O  lord  !  I  beseech  you,  madam,  don't — 
Lady  Ply.  So  ^y,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth, 
SO  ifine  shape,  so  tine  limbs,  so  fine  linen,  and  1 
^on't  doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good  skin,  sir. 

Care,  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam — I  am  quite 
put  of  countenance. 

Sir  PauL  And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath  ; 

pr  else  you  should  hear Gad's  bud,  you  may 

^k  of  my  lady  Imth. 

Carf,  O  fy,  fy !  not  to  be  named  of  a  day — ^my 
lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  Iter  accomplishments — 
but  it  i%  when  my  lady  Plyant  iy  not  thought  of — 
\f  that  can  ever  be. 

Lady  Ply.  Oh,  you  overcome  me — ^that  is  so 
pxcesKive. 

Sir  PauL  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow  that  w&s 
pretty. 

*    Care,  Oh,  sir  Paul,  yon  are  the  happiest  man 
alive.    Such  a  lady !  that  is  the  envy  of  her  own 
V^Xy  and  the  admiration  of  ours  ! 
Sir  PauL    Your  humble  servant:   I  am,  I 


thank  Heaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  Uviog,  as  I  waaj 
say,  peacefully  and  happily,  and  I  think  need  not 
envy  any  of  my  neigliDOurs,  blessed  be  Pinm- 

dence Aye,  truly,  Mr  Careless,  my  lady  k  « 

great  blessing ;  a  fine,  discreet,  well-spoken  wo- 
man as  yoQ  shall  see — ^if  it  becomes  me  to  «bj 
so;  and  we  live  very  comfortably  togedier ;  sheia 
a  little  hasty  sometimes,  and  so  am  I ;  bntvaiiie  is 
soon  over;  and  then,  I  am  so  sorry-*Oh,  Mr  Caie- 
less,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing 

Enter  Boy,  with  a  letter. 

Lady  Pfy,  How  often  have  yoa  been  told  of 

that,  you  jackanapes^ 

Sir  PauL  Gad  so,  gads-bud^— Tim,  carry 
it  to  my  lady;  you  should  have  earned  ttmy  lady 
first 

Boy,  Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 
Sir  PauL   Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  all  let- 
ters firstr— —Child,  do  so  no  more ;   d'ye  bear. 
Tiro? 

Boy,  No,  ai)d  please  ymi.  L^*^* 

Str  PauL  A  humour  of  my  wife's ;  vou  Juiowr 
women  have  httle  fancies-^-— But  as  (  was  tel» 
ling  you,  Mr  Careless,  if  it  were  not  fbr  one 
thing,  1  shoold  think  myself  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world ;  indeed,  thai  (ouches  me  near,  very 
near. 

Care.  What  can  that  be,  sir  Paisl } 

Sir  Paul,  Why,  1  have,  1  thank  Heaven, «  vciy 
plentiful  foitunc,  a  good  estate  in  the  country, 
some  houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a  pretty 
tolerable  personal  estate ;  and  it  is  a  great  g;ri^ 
to  me,  iuaecd  it  is,  Mr  Careless,  that  1  have  not 
a  son  to  inherit  this.  'Tis  true,  I  have  a  dangk- 
ter,  and  a  find  dutiful  child  she  is,  though  I  say 
it,  blessed  Iks  Providence  I  may  say ;  for  indeed, 
Mr  Careless,  I  am  mightily  lieholden  to  Provi- 
dence— A  poor  unworthy  sinner — But  if  I  had  n 
a  son,  ah  !  that's  my  afHiction,  and  my  only 
affliction ;  indecfd,  I  cannot  refrain  tears,  when  it 
comes  into  my  mind.  rCries. 

Care,  Why,  methinks  that  might  be  easily  re- 
medied ;  my  lady  is  a  fine  likely  woman. 

Sir  PauL  Oh,  a  fine  likeiy  woman  as  von  shall 

see  in  a  summer's  day Indeed  she  is, 

Mr  Careless,  in  all  respects. 

Care.  And  1  shouta  not  have  taken  yon  tn 
have  been  so  old 

Sir  PauL  Alas !  that's  not  it,  Mr  Careless :  ah ! 
tliat's  not  it ;  no,  no;  you  shoot  wide  of  the  mark 
a  mile;  indeed  you  do;  that's  not  it,  Mr  Carelc&s; 
no,  no ;  that's  not  it 

Care,  No  ?  what  can  be  the  matter,  then  ? 

Sir  PauL  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  wlien  I 
shall  tell  you*-^my  lady  is  so  nice  It  is 
very  strange,  but  it  is  true:  too  true  slie 
is  so  very  nice,  that  I  don't  believe  slie 
would    touch  a  man    for  the  world.  In- 

deed,    it  is    troe,   Mr  Careless,   it  blanks  my 
heart 1  am   her  huslmnd,   a3  I  mv  tay^ 
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far  iwwM'diy  of  dnt  honour,  yet  I  am 
but  obs-ft-day  !  I  have  do  more 
fuMKntf  mfch  her  persott-— than  with  mj  own 
sotfaer——Da^  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day !  this  n  a  lamentable  story ; 
WKf  iady  moat  be  told  of  it ;  she  muat|  in  faith, 
sir  Ptaii ;  'tis  an  injury  to  the  world. 

Sir  FimL  Ah*l  wonkl  to  Heaven  you  would, 
Mr  Careless !  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you ;  what !  we  must  have  a 
son  some  wav  or  other. 

SirPmuL  (ndeed,  I  should  be  mightily  bound  to 
you,  if  you  cx>nld  hnng  it  about^  Mr  Careless. 

Lady  Ply.  Here,  sir  Paul,  it  is  from  your 
steward ;  here's  a  return  of  6001.  you  may  take 
fifty  of  it  for  the  next  hal^year. 

Gives  him  the  letter. 


I 


Enter  Loan  Froth  and  Cynthia. 

Sir.  PaoL  How  does  my  girl?  Come  hither  to 
diy  father,  poor  lamb ;  thou  art  melancholic. 

Lord  Froth,   Heaven,  sir  Paul,   you  amaie 

me  of   all  thines    in    the    world You  are 

never  \Aeaaed  but  when  we  are  all  upon  dte 
broad  grin ;   all  laueh  and  no  company ;  ah  ! 
then  'tis    such  a  sight  to  see  some  teeth  ■ 
you   are   a    great   admirer    of   my  lady 


Whifler,    Mr  Sneer,    and    sir  Laurence  Lou4 
and  that  gang. 

Sir  PmJ,   I  vow  and  swear  she  is  a  very 
but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too 


menv 
morn. 


Lard  F^h,  Merry!  O  lord,  what  a  cha- 
that  is  of  a  woman  of  quality        You 
have  been  at  my  lady  Whiflei^s  upon  hbr  day, 

Cyn.  Yes,  my  lord — ^I  must  humour  this  fool. 

[Aside, 

Lord  Fnih,  Well  and  how  ?  bee  !  What  is 
your  sense  of  the  conversation  ? 

Cym.  O,  most  ridicnlous,  a  perpetual  concert 
of  laoghing  without  any  harmony ;  for  sure,  my 
lord,  to  laugh  out  of  time,  is  as  chsagreeable  as 
to  sing  out  of  dme,  or  out  of  tune. 

Lord  Froih.  Hee,  hee,  bee !  i^t ;  and  then 
ny  lady  Whifler  is  so  ready-— she  always  comes 
in  three  bars  too  soon — And  then,  what  do  they 
taogfi  at  f  For  yon  know  laugliing  without  a  jest 
is  aa  inpertinen^  hee !  a>' 

Cya.  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

ijtrd  Froth.  Just,  in  faith  I  that  was  at  my 
tongue's  end. 

Cyn.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of  them; 
for  I  think  they  are  all  in  good  nature  with  the 
woridi,  and  only  laugh  at  one  another;  and 
you  must  allow  they  have  all  jests  in  their  per- 
sons^ though  they  have  none  m  their  conversa- 
tion. 

Lord  Froth.  True,  as  I  am  a  person  of  hon- 
our——For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  sacrifice  them 
to  mirth  a  little. 


Enter  Boy,  and  whispers  $ib  Pattl. 

Sir  PwL  Gad  so--Wif<^  Wifel  my  Uidy 
Plyant !  I  have  a  word-** 

Lady  Ply.  I  am  busy,  sir  Paul ;  I  wonder  at 
your  impertinence  ■  ■ 

Care,  Sir  Paul,  harkee  I  I  9m  reaaoning  the 
matter  you  know  :   Madam,  if  vour  Ladyship 
please,  we'll  discourse  of  this  in  the  neat  room. 
[Mjteunt  Ladt  Plyamt  mnd  CAaEi.csa« 

Sir  Paul,  O  ho !  I  wish  you  good  s|R:cess ; 
I  wish  you  good  suocess.  Boy,  tell  my  lady, 
when  she  has  dooe^  I  would  sp^  with  ber  be- 
low. [EtU  Sin  Pauu 

Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Brisk. 

Lady  Froth.  Then,  ywi  thiok  that  episeda 
between  Susan  the  dairynnaid,  and  our  coach- 
man, is  not  anuss  ;  you  know,  I  may  sop* 
pose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk.  InoomparaUe^  let  me  perish!  But 
then,  being  an  hercMC  poem,  had  jpou  not  better 
call  him  a  charioteer  ?  Charioteer  sounds  great : 
besides,  your  lady8hip*s  coaohuEian  having  a  red 
face,  and  you  comparii^  him  to  the  sun  ■■  ■ 
And  you  know  the  sun  is  called  Heaven's  cbari^ 
oteer. 

Lady  Froth.  Oh»  infinitely  better  S  I  am  ea- 
tremely  beholdoo  to  you  for  the  hint ;  stay,  we'H 
read  over  those  half  a  score  lines  agaia.  [PttUs 
out  a  jtajper*]  Let  me  see  here ;  you  know  what 
goes  bieforc  the  comparison,  you  know. 

[Reads,] 

*  For  as  the  son  shines  crery  ilay, 
'  So,  of  our  coachman,  I  may  say.' 

Brisk.  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 

weather Because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every 

day. 

I^dy  Froth.  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't,  but 
it  will  do  for  the  coachman;  for  you  know 
there's  most  occasion  for  a  ooach  in  wet  weath- 
er. 

Brisk.  Right,  right;  that  saves  all. 

Lady  FrotL  Then,  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines 
all  the  dav,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then;  yet 
he  does  snine  all  the  day  too^  you  know,  ihougjli 
wo  don't  see  him. 

Brisk,  Right,  but  the  vulgar  will  never  com- 
prehend that; 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  you  duOl  hear— Let  me 
see.  [Beads^l 

*  For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 

*  So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say ; 

'  He  shews  his  drunken  fiery  face, 

*  Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less.' 

Brisk,  That's  right;  all's  well,  all's  well.  More 
or  less. 

Lady  Froth,  [Reads,] 

*  And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done, 

'  Iben  too,  like  Heaven's  charioteer,  the  sun  :* 
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Kjj  charioteer  does  better. 
'  Into  the  dairy  he  descends, 
'  And  there  his,  whipping  andThis  driving  ends. 

*  There,  he's  secure  nom  danger  of  a  mlk, 

*  His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk.' 
For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so— — - 

Incomparable  well  and  proper,  ^esad — 

-Don't 


But  I   have  one  exception   to  make- 

you  think  bilk  (I  know  it  is  good  rhyme)  but 

don't  you  think  bilk  and  fiire  too  like  a  hackney 

coachman? 

Lady  Froth,  I  swear  and  tow  I  am  afraid  so 
-And  yet  our  Jehu  was  a  hackney  ooach- 


man,  when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brisk,  Was  be  ?  I  am  answered,  if  Jehu  was 
a  hackney  coachman— You  may  put  that  in  the 
marsinal  notes,  though,  to  prevent  criticism— Only, 
man  it'  with  a  simUl  asterism,  and  say — ^jehu 
was  formerly  a  hackney  coachman. 

Latfy  Froik.  I  will ;  youll  oblige  me  extreme- 
ly to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk,  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud 
of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish. 

Lord  I^h,  Hee,  bee,  bee!  my  dear,  have 

you  done? ^Won't  you  join  with  ns?  we 

were  laughing  at  my  lady  Whifler  and  Mr  Sneer. 

Lady  Froth, ^Ay,  my  dear Were 

yon?  Oh  filthy  Mr  Sneer!  he*s  a  nauseous 
figure,  a  most  fiilsamic  fop !  fob !«— He  spent 
two  days  together  in  going  about  Covent-Garden 
to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  with  his  com- 
plexion. 

Lord  JFVof  A.  O  silly !  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of 
him  as  if  she  had  broo^t  the  ape  into  the  world 
herself. 

Brisk.  Who,  my  lady  Toothless  ?  O,  she's  a 
mortifying  spectacle  !  stie's  always  chewing  the 
end,  like  an  old  ewe. 

Cyn,  Vj,  Mr  Brisk !  eringo  is  for  her  cough. 

Latfy  Protk,  1  have  seen  her  take  them,  half- 
diewed,  out  of  her  mouth  to  laugh,  and  then  put 
them  in  again — Fob ! 

Lord  Froth,  Fob ! 

Lady  Froth,  Then  'She  b  always  ready  to 
laugh  when  Sneer  ofiers  to  speak — and  sits  in 
expectation  of  his  no  jest,  witn  her  gums  bare, 
and  her  mouth  open 

Brisk,  like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb^  '^ad — ^Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Lady  Froth,  Then,  that  tf other  great  strapping 

lady 1. cannot  hit  of  her  name;  die  ola  fat 

fool  that  paints  so  exorbitantly. 


I 


Brisk.  I  know  whom  yon 
take  me,  I  cannot  bit  of  ner 
Paints,  d'ye  say  ?  Why,  she  lays  it  on  with 

trowel- Then  she  Iws  a  great   bound  thnt 

bristles  through  i^  and  makes  her  look  as  if 
she  were  plaiSered  with  lime  and  hair,  Jet  me 
perish. 

Lath  Froth.  Oh,  you  made  a  song  upon  her^ 
Mr  Bnsk. 

Brisk,  He !  'egad  so  I  did  My  lord  can 
sing  it  ^is  not  a  song  neither— It  is  a  sort 
of  an  epimm,  or  radier  an  epigrammatic 
sonnet ;  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it  is 
satire. 

Lord  Froth  simgs. 

Ancient  Philiis  has  young  graces^ 
'Tis  a  strange  things  but  a  true  one  ; 

Shall  I  teli  vou  how  f 
She  herself  makes  her  own/aees. 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one, 

Wher^s  the  wponder  now  f 

Brisk,  Shoit,  but  there  is  salt  in  it;  my  wajr 
of  writings  'egad. 

Enter  Footman, 

Lady  Froth,  How  now  ? 

Foot.  Your  Ladyship's  chair  is  come. 

Latfy  Froth,  Is  nurse  and  the  child  in  it? 

Foot.  Yes,  Madam.  [Exii, 

XrfU^FrolA.O,  the  dear  creature!  let  ns  to  see  it. 

Lord  Froth.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you^  spoil 
that  child  with  sending  it  to  and  again  so  often ; 
this  is  the  seventh  time  the  diair  has  gpne  for  her 
to-day, 

Lady  Froth.  O  la!  I  swear  ifs  but  the  sixtb— 
and  I  lian't  seen  her  these  two  hours— ^The 

poor  dear  creature 1  swear,  my  lord,  von 

don't  love  poor  little  Sappho^— -Come,  my  oear 
Cynthia,  Mr  Brisk,  well  go  see  Sappho,  moug)b 
my  lord  won't. 

Cyn.  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Rrisk,  Pray,  madam,  bow  old  is  lady  Sappho  ? 

Lady  Froth,  Three  quarters;  but  I  swear 
she  has  a  worid  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune 
already.  My  lord,  won't  you  go  ?  Won't  you  ? 
What,  not  to  see  Saph  ?  Pray,  my  lord,  oooie 
see  little  Saph.    I  knew  you  could  not  stay. 

[Exeumi. 
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ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. 

tenter  Careless  and  Ladt  Plyakt. 

La^  Fhf.  I  swear,  Mr  Careless,  you  are  very 
•Unriiig—- and  say  so  many  fine  things-Hind  no- 
thing is  so  moving  to  me  as  a  fine  thing.  Well, 
I  must  do  yon  tins  jusUce,  and  declare,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  never  any  body  gained  so  far 
upon  me  as  yourself;  with  blushes  I  must  own 
it,  |ou  have  shaken,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  foun- 
dation of  my  honour — WeU,  sure,  if  I  escape 
,o«r  importunities,  I  shaU  value  myaelf  as  long 
as  I  live,  I  swear. 

Core.  And  despise  me.  [^^^g- 

L^idy  Pfy.  The  last  of  any  man  in  die  world, 
lyy  my  punty  !  now  you  make  me  swear — O, 
gratitude  forbid,  that  I  should  ever  be  wanting 
in  a  respectful  acknowledgment  of  an  entire  re- 
signation of  all  my  best  wishes  for  the  person 
and  parts  of  so  accomplished  a  person,  whose 
merit  cfaaUei^;es  much  more,  I  am  sure,  than  my 
illiterate  praises  can  descripdon  ! 

Care,  [in  a  wMning  tone,]  Ah,  heavens,  ma- 
dam i  you  ruin  me  with  kindness;  your  charming 
congae  pursues  the  victory  of  your  eye%  while,  at 
your  feet,  your  poor  adorer  dies. 

Lady  Pfy.  An !  very  fine. 

Care.  [SiiUmkiningA  Ah !  why  are  you  so  fur, 
so  bewitching  fair?  O,  let  me  grow  to  the  ground 
here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand !  O,  let  me  press 
it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart !  the  nimble 
movement  shall  instruct  your  pulse,  and  teach  it 
to  alarm  desire.  Zoons,  I  am  almost  at  the  end 
of  my  cant,  if  she  does  not  yield  quickly.  [Aside. 

Lady  Ffy.  O,  that  is  so  passionate  and  fine,  I 
cannot  bear  it — ^I  am  not  safe  if  I  stay,  arid  must 
leave  yoo. 

Care*  And  must  you  leave  me !  Rather  let  me 
bngnish  out  a  wretoied  life,  and  breathe  my  soul 

beneath  jour  feet 1  must  say  the  same  thing 

over  again,  and  cannot  help  it.  ^Atide. 

Lady  Fly.  I  swear  I  am  ready  to  languish,  too 
O  my  honour !   Whither  is  it  ^ing  ?   I  pro- 
test you  have  given  me  the  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

CAwe.  Can  you  be  so  cruel } 

Lady  Fly.  O  rise !  I  beseech  you,  say  no  more 
till  yon  rise — Why  did  you  kneel  so  long?   I 

swear  I  was  so  transported  I  did  not  see  it 

Well,  to  shew  you  how  far  you  have  gained  upon 
me,  I  assure  you,  if  sir  Paul  should  die,  of  all 
mankind  there  is  none  I  would  sooner  make  my 
second  choice. 

Care.  O  Heaven  !   I  cannot  outlive  this  night 

without  your  favour 1  feel  my  spirits  faint;  a 

general  dampness  overspreads  iny  face ;  a  cold 
deadly  dew  already  vents  through  all  my  pores, 
and  will  to-morrow  wash  me,  for  ever,  from  your 
iiglbt,  and  drown  me  in  my  tomb. 


^^y  Pfy'  O,  you  have  conquered,  swee^ 
melting,  moving  sir !  you  have  conquered — What 
heart  of  marble  can  refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to 
such  sad  sayings.  [Criei; 

Care.  I  thank  Heaven,  they  are  the  saddest 
that  I  ever  said — Oh !  [Aiide. 

Lady  Fly.  Oh,  I  yield  myself  all  up  to  your 
uncontroulable  embraces !— say,  thou  dear  dying 
man,  when,  where,  and  how  ? 

Care,  ^life,  yonder's  sir  Paul !  but  if  he  were 
not  come,  I  am  so  transported,  I  cannot  speaks- 
This  note  will  inform  you. 

[Givet  her  a  note.    Exii^ 

^      Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Cynthia. 

Sir  FauL  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and 
shalt  do  what  thou  wilt — ^But  endeavour  to  for- 
get  this  Mellefont 

Cyn.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir ;  but 
if  I  nave  not  him,  I  have  sworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  Faul.  Never  to  marry !  Heavens  forbid ! 
Must  I  neither  have  sons  nor  grandsons?  Must 
the  family  of  the  Piyants  be  utterly  extinct  for 
Want  of  issue  male  ?  Oh,  impiety !  But  did  you 
swear  ?  did  that  sweet  creature  swear  I  ha  ?  How 
durst  you  swear  without  my  consent,  ah?  Gada* 
bud,  who  am  I  ? 

Cyn,  Pray  don't  be  angry,  sir;  when  I  swore,  I 
had  your  consent,  and  therefore  I  swore. 

Sir  FauL  Why,  tlien,  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul,  or  make  of  none  effect)  your  oath ; 
so  you  may  unswear  it  again — ^The  law  will  allow 
it. 

Cyn,  Ay,  but  my  conscience  never  will. 

Sir  FauL  Gads-bud,  no  matter  for  that;  con- 
science and  law  never  go  together;  you  must  not 
expect  that 

Lady  Fly,  Ay,  but  sir  Paul,  I  conceive,  if  she 
has  sworn,  do  ye  mark  me,  if  she  has  once  sworn, 
it  is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  obscene,  that 
she  should  break  it.  Fll  make  up  the  match 
apain,  because  Mr  Careless  said  it  would  oblige 
bim.  [Atide, 

Sir  FauL  Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so  ? — 
Why,  I  was  of  that  opinion  once,  too— —Nay,  if 
your  ladyship  conceives  so,  I  am  of  that  opinion 
again ;  but  I  can  neither  find  my  lord  nor  my  lar 
dy^  to  know  what  they  intend. 

Ladv  Fly.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Mel- 
lefont has  been  much  wrooged. 

Cyn,  [Aude^  I  am  amazed  to  find  her  of  onr 
side,  for  I  am  sure  she  loved  him. 

Lady  Fly,  I  know  my  lady  Touchwood  has  no 
kindness  for  him ;  and  besides,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Mr  Careless,  that  Mellefont  had  ne- 
ver any  thing  more  than  a  profound  respect- 
That  he  has  owned  himself  to  be  my  admi- 
rer, it  is  true ;  but  he  was  never  so  presump- 
tuous to  entertain  any  dishonourable  notion  of 
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thines;  so  that,  if  this  be  made  plain — I  don*t 
see  Sow  my  daughter  can,  in  ooosdence,  or  ho- 
nour, or  any  thing  in  the  world 

Sir  PauL  Indeed,  if  this  be  made  plaio,  as  my 
My,  your  mother  says,  child 

Latfy  Pfy,  Plun !  I  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr 
Carelen— And  1  assure  you  Mr  Carelcas  u  a 
person— 4hat  has  a  most  extraordinary  respect 
and  honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cyn,  [Asiik.]  And  for  your  ladyship^  too,  I  be- 
lieve>  or  else  you  had  not  changad  sides  so  soon; 
now  I  begin  to  find  it. 

Sir  PauL  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr  Careless, 
lealiy;  he  is  a  person  that  I  have  a  great  value 
for,  not  only  for  that,  bat  becaose  he  has  a  great 
iWBeratioD  for  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Pfy,  O  la!  no^  indeed,  sir  Paul;  it  is 
upon  your  account. 

Sir  PtmL  No»  I  protest  and  vow,  I  have  no  title 
to  his  esteem,  bat  m  having  the  honour  to  apper- 
tain, in  some  measure,  to  your  ladyship;  tnat^s 
aU. 

Lady  Pfy,  O  la !  now,  I  swear  and  declare  it 
shall  not  be  so;  you  are  too  modest,  sir  Paul. 

Sir  PauL  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any 
comparison  made  between 

La^  Pfy.  O  fyf  fy,  sir  Paul !  you  will  put  me 
oot  of  oountenanoe— — Your  very  obedient  and 
aflectionate  wife^  that's  all — ^And  highly  honoured 
in  that  title. 

Sir  PauL  Gad»-bud,  I  am  transported !  Give 
me  leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand. 

Lmfy  Pfy,  My  lip^  indeed,  sir  Panl,  I  swear 
yoa  shall. 

[He  AMset  hcTy  and  bow$  very  law. 

Sir  PauL  I  humbly  thank  your  ladysliip— I 
don't  know  whether  I  fly  on  ground,  or  walk  in 

air-^— Gads-hud,  she  was  never  thus  before- 

Well,  I  must  own  myself  beholden  to  Mr  Care- 
less— ^As  sure  as  can  be,  this  is  all  his  doing — 
something  that  he  has  said;  well,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  have  an  ingenious  friend.  Well,  your 
ladyship  is  of  opinion,  that  the  match  may  go  for- 
ward. 

Latfy  Pfy,  By  all  means — ^Mr  Careless  has  sa- 
tisfied me  of  the  matter. 

iSir  PauL  Weil,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may  keep 
your  oath ;  bat  have  a  care  of  making  rash  Vows ; 
oome  hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

Ltdy  Pfy.  I  swear  and  declare,  I  am  in  such 
a  twitter  to  read  MrCareless's  letter,  that  1  can- 
not forbear  any  longer—But  though  I  may  read 
all  letters  first  by  preroptive^  ^t  I  will  be  sure 
to  be  unsuspected  this  tune.    Sir  Paul ! 

Sir  Paul,  Did  your  ladyship  call  f 

Lady  Pfy,  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear 
— ^)nly  lend  me  your  letter,  which  you  had  from 
your  steward  to>day :  I  would  look  upon  the  ac- 
count again,  and  may  be  increase  the  allowance, 

Sir  PauL  There  it  is,  madam.  Do  you  want  a 
fen  and  ink  }  [Bowt  and  gives  the  tetter. 

Lady  Pfy,  Noy  no ;  nothing  else,  I  thank  you, 


sir  ]^aul — So  now,  I  can  read  my  own  letter  an- 
der  the  cover  of  his.  [Aside, 

Sir  PauL  He!  and  wilt  thoo  bring  me  a  grandson 
at  nine  months  end  ? — He !  A  brave  chopping  boy  ? 
I  will  settle  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  upon  the 
rogue  as  soon  as  ever  he  looks  me  in  the  face ;  I 
will,  gads-bud.  I  am  overjoyed  to  think  I  have 
any  of  my  family  that  will  bru^  children  into  the 
worid.  For  I  would  fain  have  some  resemblance 
of  myself  in  my  posterity,  eh.  Thy !  heh !  Make 
the  young  togue  as  like  me  as  yoo  oan. 

Cyn,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir. 

■Sir  PauL  Merry !  Gads4Mid,  I  am  serions !  I 
will  give  thee  five  hondred  pounds  for  every  incli 
of  him  that  resembles  me.  Ah !  this  eye,  this  left 
eye !  this  has  done  execution  hi  its  time,  sirl ; 
why,  thou  hast  my  leer,  hussy,  just  thy  fktber'a 
leer.  Let  it  be  transmitted  to  the  yonng  rogue 
by  the  help  of  imagination — ^Why,  \is  the  mark  of 
our  family,  Thy ;  oar  house  is  distinguished  bj  a 
languishing  eye,  as  the  house  of  Austria  is  by  a 
thick  lip*  Ah  !  when  I  was  of  your  age,  buMy, 
I  woold  have  held  ^(tj  to  one  I  could  have  drawn 
my  own  pictare-*Gads-bnd,  but  1  could  have 
done — not  so  much  as  you  neither  but 
nay,  don't  blush- 


Cyn,  I  don't  blush,  ur,  for  I  vow  I  daa\ 
derstand. 

Sir  PauL  Pshaw,  pshaw,  you  fib,  you  baggage  ; 
you  do  understand,  and  you  shall  understand: 
Come,  don't  be  so  nice ;  Gads-bud,  don't  learn 
after  your  mother-in-law,  my  lady  here — Marry, 
Heaven  forbid,  that  you  should  follow  bar  ex- 
ample ;  that  would  spoil  all  indeed.  Bless  ns,  if 
you  should  take  a  vagary,  and  make  a  rash  reso- 
lution on  your  wedding-night,  to  die  a  maid,  as 
she  did,  alt  were  ruined,  all  my  hopes 


My  heart  would  break,  and  my  estate  would  be 
left  to  the  wide  world,  eh !  I  hope  you  are  a  bel- 
ter Christian  than  to  think  of  uving  a  nun,  eh ! 
Answer  me. 

Cyn.  I  am  all  obedience^  sir,  to  yoor  com- 
mands. 

Lady  Pfy.  [Having  read  the  letter,']  O  dear 
Mr  Careless  I  I  swear  he  writes  diarminely,  and 
he  looks  charmingly,  and  he  has  charmed  me  as 
much  as  I  have  charmed  him ;  and  so  I'll  tell 
him  in  the  wardrobe  when  'tis  dark.  O  Crimine ! 
I  hope  sir  Paul  has  not  seen  both  letter»— fPuft 
the  wrong  letter  haitify  up,  and  givet  him  her 
010a.]  Sir  Paul,  here's  your  letter,  to-morrow 
morning  I'll  settle  accounts  to  yoor  advantage. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Briik.  Sir  Paul,  Gads-bud  you  are  an  uncivil 
person,  let  me  tell  you,  aud  all  that ;  and  I  did 
not  think  it  had  been  in  you. 

Sir  Peu/L  Ola  (what's  the  matter  now?  Ihope 
you  ate  not  angry,  Mr  Brisk  f 

Briik,  Deuce  take  me,  I  believe  yoa  intend  to 
marry  your  daughter  yourself;  yoa  are  always 
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hnoJkigonrher  like  an  old  hen,  as  if  she  were 
not  ve(i  bauhed^  'e^>  he  !  he ! 

Sir  PamL  Good  stnuige  !  Mr  Brisk  is  such  a 
nenj  faoetioas  peiaon,  be,  he,  he !  No,  no,  I 
bive  done  with  her ;  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

BriA.  The  fiddles  have  stayed  this  hour  in  Che 
tail,  and  mj  lord  FroCh  wants  a  partner ;  we  can 
aerer  begw  without  her. 

Sir  Ptml  Ga^jgPf  child;  go,  get  you  gone  and 
d&Qoe»  and  be  merry ;  I  will  come  and  look  at 
joQ  by  and  fay.    Where  is  my  Son  MelJefont  ? 

L^Ffy.  ill  aeod  him  to  them;  I  know  where 

Brafc.  Sir  Paul»  will  you  send  Careless  into 
the  htU,  if  you  meet  him. 

^rPaaJL  I  will,  I  will;  III  go  and  look  for  him 
on  purpose.  [Ejteunt  all  but  Brisk. 

Bruk  So»  now,  they  are  all  gone,  end  I  have 

an  ooportanity  to  practise ^Ab !  my  dear  lady 

Frota!  She's  a  moat  engaging  creature,  if  she 
were  act  so  food  of  that  damned  coxcomhly  lord 
of  lien;  and  yet  I  am  forced  to  allow,  him  wit, 

too,  to  keep  in  with  him ^No  matter,  she's  a 

woQita  of  parts,  and  'egad  parts  will  carry  her. 
^  said,  she  would  foUow  me  into  the  gallery — 
Nov,  to  make  mj  appro«u:hes— ^Hem,  hem !  Ah, 
oia— [Bflrt  ] — dam !— Pox  on't,  why  should  I 
(fispsnte  toy  parts  by  thinking  what  to  say ;  none 
hA  dnlT  rogues  tbink :  witty  men,  like  nch  fel- 
lows, are  2ways  ready  for  all  expences,  while 
VMr  biorkhettda,  like  poor  needy  scoundrels,  are 
tbrccd  to  exanunc  their  stock,  and  forecast  the 
datfe%  of  the  dav.  Here  she  comes ;  FU  seem 
Boc  to  see  her,  and  try  to  win  her  with  a  new  airy 

ioiention  of  my  own--hem ! 

* 
Enter  Lady  Froth. 

EtiSK  SM^f,  walking  about,^  Vm  sick  with  love, 
ba,  ha !  prithee,  come  cure  me. 
Vm  sick  with,  &c. 
0  ye  powers !  O  my  lady  Froth,  my  lady  Froth ! 
Kt  lidy  Froth !    Heigho !   Break  heart ;  gods,  I 
dnakyou! 

[Sf afid!f  musingf  with  his  arms  acrois.] 

Lady  Frt)ik  O  heavens,  Mr  Brisk !  What's 
ike  matter? 

BritL  My  lady  Froth  I  Your  ladyship's  most 
kamUe  secvaot— — The  matter,  madam?  No- 
tteie,  ntadam ;  nothing  at  all,  egad.  I  was  fallen 
ioto  the  most  a^^reeable  amusement  in  the  whole 

proiioce  of  contemplation:    That  is  all- Fll 

teem  fa>  ooQceal  my  passion,  and  that^will  look 
hke  respect 

[Aside. 

ladif  Froth,  Bless  me !  why  did  you  call  out 
S|an  me  so  loud  ? 

Brisk.  O  lord  !  I,  madam !  I  beseech  your  la- 
«h»bi|H— When  ? 

Imdff  Froth.  Just  now,  as  I  came  in — ^bless 
Be !  ivby,  4|on't  you  know  it  ? 

Brisk.  Not  1,  let  me  perish  !-^ — But  did  I  ? 
Stnoge!  I  confett  yotur  ladyship  was  in  my 

VuuIL 


thoughts ;  and  I  wiis  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that  did 
in  a  manner  represent  a  very  pleasing  olject  to 
my  imagination;  but — but  did  I,  indeed  ? — ^To  see 
how  love  and  murder  will  dut  But  did  I  really 
name  my  lady  Froth  ? 

Lady  Froihi  Three  times  aloud,  as  I  love  let- 
ters-—-But  did  you  talk  of  love  ?  O  Parnassus  ! 
Who  would  have  thought  Mr  Brisk  could  have 
been  in  love  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  O  Heavens !- 1  thought 
you  could  have  no  mistress  but  the  nine  muses. 

Brisk,  No  ipore  I  have,  'egad,  for  I  adore 

them  all  in  your  ladyship Let  me  perish,  I 

don't  know  whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy  upon 
it;  the  deuce  take  me  if  t  can  tell  whether  I  am 
glad  or  sorry  that  your  ladyship  has  made  the 
discovery. 

Ladp  JFWiCA.  O,  be  merry,  by  all  mean^^ — 
Prince  Volscius  in  love !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk,  O,  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule  ! 
Yet,  hat  ha,  ha!  The  deuce  take  me,  I  cannot 
help  laughing  myself,  ha,  ha,  ha !  yet,  by  Hea* 
vens,  I  have  a  violent  passion  fur  your  ladyship^ 
seriously. 

Lady  Froth.  Seriously  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk.  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Gad,  I  have,  for 
all  1  laugh. 

Lady  Froth.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  d'ye  tliink  I 
laugh  at  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk.  Me,  'egad,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Froth.  No;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't 
laugh  at  myself;  for,  hang  me  if  I  have  not  a 
violent  passion  for  Mr  Brisk^  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk.  Seriously? 

Lady  Froth.  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk*  Tliat's  well  enough,  let  me  perish,  ha, 
ha,  ha !  O  miraculous !  what  a  happy  discovery : 
Ah,  my  dear  charming  lady  Froth  ! 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  my  adored  Mr  Brisk ! 

[Embrace, 

Enter  Lord  Faortt. 

Lord  Froth.  The  company  are  all  ready- 
How  now  ? 

Brisk.  Zoons,  madam,  there's  my  lord. 

(Srftly  to  her. 

Lady  Froth,  Take  no  notice ;  but  observe  me 
— ^Now,  cast  o^  and  meet  me  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  room,  and  then  join  hands  again ;  I  could 
teach  my  lord  this  dance  purely ;  but  I  vow,  Mr 
Brisk,  I  can't  tell  how  to  come  so  near  any  other 
man.  Oh,  here's  my  lord,  now  you  shall  see  me 
do  it  with  him. 

[They  pretend  to  practUe  part  of  a  country 
dance. 

Lord  F^oih. Oh,  I  see  there*s  no  harm 

yet ^But  I  don't  like  this  familiarity.    [Aside. 

Lady  Froth.  Shall  you  and  I  do  our  dose 
dance,  to  shew  Mr  Brisk  ? 

Lord  Froth.  No,  my  dear,  do  it  with  him. 

Lady  Froth,  111  do  it  witli  him,  my  lord,  when 
you  are  out  of  the  way. 
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Britk.  That's  good,  'eead,  thatS  fjood ;  deuce 
take  me,  I  can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  his  face. 

[Aiide, 

Lord  Froth,  Any  other  time,  my  dear,  or  well 
dance  it  below. 

Lady  Froth.  With  all  my  hearts 

Bruk,  Come,  my  lord|  ril  wait  on  yon^^^My 
charming  witty  angel !  [To  her. 

Lady  Froth,  We  shall  have  whispering  time 
enougli^  you  kno^,  unce  we  are  partners^ 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Lady  PlYant  and  Careless. 

Lady  Ply,  O  Mr  Careless,  Mr  Careless !  Fm 
ruined,  Tm  undone ! 

Care,  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

Lady  Ply,  O,  the  unlockiest  accident !  Fm 
afraid  I  shan't  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care,  Hea\*en  forbid!  What  is  it? 

Lady  Ply,  Fm  in  such  a  fright  y  the  strangest 
quandary  and  premunire !  Fm  all  over  in  an  uni- 
versal agitation  \  I  dare  swear,  every  circumstance 

of  me  trembles. Oh,  your  letter,  your  letter ! 

By  an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  have  given  sir  Paul 
your  letter  instead  of  his  own^ 

Care,  That  was  unlucky. 

Lady  Ply,  O,  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it ! 
for  Heaven's  sake  step  in  here,  and  advise  me 
quickly,  before  he  sees.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Sir  Paul,  with  the  letter^ 

Sir  PauL  O  Providence,  what  a  conspiracy  have 
I  discovered  ! — But  let  roe  see  to  make  an  end 
on't ^r  Aeodil  Hum—*  After  supper,  in  the 

*  wardrobe,  by  tne  gallery.  If  ur  IHuil  should 
'  surprize  us^  I  have  a  commission  from  him  to 

*  treat  with  you  about  the  very  matter  of  fact.' — 
Matter  of  nict !  Very  pretty ;  it  seems,  then,  I 
am  conducing  to  my  cuckoldom ;  why,  this  is  a 
veiY  traiterous  position  of  taking  up  arms  by  my 
authority  against  my  person  !  Well,  let  me  see — 

*  Till  then,  I  languish  in  expectation  of  my  ador- 

*  ed  charmer^  Dying  Nsn  Careless.' 
Gads-bud,  would  that  were  matter  of  fact,  too  ! 
Die  and  be  damned,  for  a  Jndas  Maceabeus  and 
Iscariot  both  !  O  friendship,  what  art  thou  but 
a  name!  Henceforward,  let  nonlatfniake  a  friend 
that  would  not  be  a  cuckold :  for,  whomsoever 
he  receives  into  bis  bosom,  will  find  the  wi^ 
to  his  bed,  and  there  return  his  caresses,  with  in* 
terest.  to.  his  wife.  Have  I  approached  the  mar- 
riage-bed with  reverence,  as  to  a  sacred  shrine, 
and  must  I  now  find  it  polluted  by  foreign  ini- 
quity ?  O  my  lady  Plyaot,  you  were  chaste  as  ice ; 

but  you  are  melted  now,  and  false  as  water. 

But  Providence  has  been  concitaat  to  me  in  dis- 
covering; this  conspiracy ;  still  I  am  beholden  to 
Providence ;  if  it  were  not  for  Providence,  sore, 
poor  sir  Paul,  thy  heart  wonld  break. 

Enter  Lady  Pkyaiit. 
Lady  Ply.  So,  sir,  I  set  you  have  read  tbe 


letter — ^Well,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you  think  of  yoor 
friend  Careless  ?  Has  he  been  treacherous,  or  did 
you  give  his  insolence  a  licence  to  make  trial  of 
vour  wife's  suspected  virtue  ?  DVe  see  here  ?; — 
tSnatches  the  utter  a»  in  anger^  Look,  read  it ! 
Gad's  my  life,  if  I  thought  it  were  so,  I  would 
this  moment  renounce  all  communicatioa  with 
you.  Ungrateful  monster !  Ha  ?  Is  it  so  ?  Ay,  I 
see  it,  a  plot  upon  my  honour ;  your  guilty  cheeks 
confess  it :  Oh^  where  shall  wron^  virtue  flj 
for  reparation  !  FU  be  divorced  this  instant. 

Sir  Paul,  Gadfr-bud^  what  shall  I  ny  ?  This  is 
the  strangest  surprize  !  Why,  I  don't  know  way 
thing  at  all  >  nor  I  don't  know  whether  there  be 
any  thing  at  all  in  the  world,  or  no. 

Lady  Ply.  I  thought  I  should  tiy  yoo,  false 
man.  I,  that  never  dissembled  in  ray  life ;  yet, 
to  make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that  moo* 
ster  of  iniquity.  Careless,  and  found  out  that  con- 
trivance, to  let  yon  see  this  letter ;  which,  now, 
I  find,  was  of  your  own  inditing — ^I  do,  heathen, 
I  do ;  soe  my  &ce  no  more ;  FM  be  divorced  pre- 
sently. 

Sir  PauL  O  strange,  vHiat  will  become  of  me  ! 
I  am  so  amazed,  and  so  overjoyed,  so  afraid,  and 
so  sorry. — But,  did  yoa  give  me  thk  letter  oq 
purpose,  eh?  Did  yoo  ? 

Lady  Ply.  Did  I  ?  Do  you  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen  ?  I  have  a  cousin  that's  a  proctor  in  the 
Commons,  111  go  to  him  instantly-     ' 

Sir  Paul.  Hold,  stay,  I  beseech  jrour  ladyship— 
I  am  so  overjoyed^  stay,  I'll  confess  all. 

Lady  Ph,  What,  wtU  you  confess,  Jew  f 

Sir  Pout  Why,  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
had  no  hand  in  this  letter — ^Nay,  hear  me,  I  be- 
seech your  ladyship :  The  devil  take  me,  now,  if 
he  did  not  go  beyond  my  commission— —If  I  de- 
sired him  to  do  any  more  than  speak  a  good  word, 
only  just  for  flfie~-Gads-bud,  only  for  poor  sir 
Paul — ^I  am  an  Anabaptist,  or  a  Jew/  or  what 
you  please  to  call  me. 

Lady  Ply.  Why,  is  not  here  matter  of  fact? 

Sir  PauL  Ay ,  but,  by  your  own  virtue  and  coi>- 
tinency,  the  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own  doing. 
I  confess,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  some  ho^ 
nours  conferred  upon  me,  which  lie  all  in  your 
ladyship^s  breast,  and  he  being  a  well-spoken  maq^ 
I  desired  him  to  intercede  for  me. 

Lady  Ply.  Did  you  so  ?  Presumption !   [£xtV. 

Enter  Careless. 

Care,  Sir  Pbul,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  with  yoa ; 
'egad,  I  have  said  all  I  could,  but  cannot  prevail 
— ^l^en,  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried  me  a 
little  further  in  this  matter 

Sir  PauL  Indeed WeU,  sir— I'U  dissemble 

with  him  a  little.  \Atide. 

Care,  Why,  faith,  I  have,  in  my  time,  anown 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  covaess 
in  their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  tiy  my  lady's 
virtue — And,  when  I  could  not  prevail  for  you* 
'egad,  I  pretended  to  be  in  love  asysclf^— but  all 
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in  Tftin,  the  would  not  hear  a  word  upon  that 
subject;  iheS,  I  writ  a  letter  to  her;  I  don't 
koow  what  effects  that  will  have,  but  Fii  be  sure 
io  leU  you,  when  I  do ;  tiiough,  by  this  light,  I 
believe  her  virtue  is  impregnable. 

Sir  PauL  O  Providence !  Providence !  What 
discoveries  are  here  made !  Why,  this  is  better, 
and  more  miraculous  than  the  rest 

Core.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  PauL  I  cannot  ^11  you,  I  am  60  overjoy- 
ed ;  conae  along  with  me  to  my  lady ;  I  cannot 
contaia  myself;  come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care,  So,  so,  so,  this  difficulty's  over.   {Aside, 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Mellefqiit  avid  MASKWELL,/ro«z  differ- 
ent doors. 

MeL  Maskwell,  I  have  been  looking  for  you — 
It  is  within  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Aflask.  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord's  clo- 
set; yott  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber  before 
she  comes,  and  lie  concealed  there ;  othonvisc, 
she  may  lock  the  door  wlien  we  are  together,  and 
joa  oot  easily  get  in  to  surprize  us, 

MeL  Ha  ?  You  say  true. 

Mask,  Voa  had  best  make  haste;  for,  after  she 
has  made  some  apol<^  to  the  company  for  her 
oim  and  my  lord's  absence  all  this  while,  she'll 
retire  to  l^r  chamber  instantly, 

MeL  I  go  this  moment :  Now,  Fortune,  I  defy 
thee.  [Exit, 

Mmk,  I  confess,  you  may  be  allowed  to  be 
secare  in  vour  own  opinion ;  the  appearance  is 
very  fair;  but  I  have  an  aftei^game  to  play,  that 
shall  torn  the  tables ;  and  here  comes  the  man 
that  I  niust  manage. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Lord  TqucU,  Maskwell,  you  are  the  man  I 
ivished  to  meet. 

Mask,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of  your 
lofdship's  commands. 

Lord  Towh,  I  have  always  found  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  any  things  that  has  concerned  me 
or  my  family. 

Mask,  I  were  a  villain  else — I  am  bound  by 
duty  and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclination,  to 
\fe  ever  ypur  Iqrdship's  servant. 

Lord  Touch,  Enough ^Yoo  are  my  friend ; 

I  know  it:  Yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your 
knowledge^  which  has  concerned  me  nearly,  that 
you  have  concealed  from  me. 

Mask.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Touch,  Nay,  I  ei^cuse  your  friendship  to 
my  minatural  nephew  thus  far*— But,  I  know, 
you  have  been  pnvy  to  his  impious  designs  upon 
qty  wife.  This  evening,  she  has  told  me  all :  ner 
good-natnre  concealed  it  as  lon^  as  was  possible; 
DQty  he  perseveres  so  in  vill&uiy»  that  she  has 
Udd  Die  even  you  were  weary  of  dissuading  him, 
tlioogh  YOU  have  once  actually  Iniidered  him  from 
forcing  her. 


Mask.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  cannot  make 
you  an  answer ;  this  is  an  occasion,  in  which  I 
would  not  willingly  be  silent 

Lord  Touch.  I  know  you  would  excuse  him — 
And  I  know  as  well  that  you  cannot. 

Mask,  Indeed,  I  was  in  hopes  it  had  been  but 
a  youthful  heat,  that  might  have  soon  boiled  over; 
but 

Lord  Touch.  Say  on. 

Mask,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord— r 
but  to  express  my  concern ;  for  I  think  his 
frenzy  increases  daily. 

Lord  Jbuch.  [low !  give  me  but  proof  of  it, 
ocular  proof,  that  I  may  justify  my  clealing  with 
him  to  the  world,  and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  O,  my  lord !  consider  that  is  hard : 
besides,  time  may  work  upon  him :  then,  fur  me 
to  do  it !  I  have  professed  an  everlasting  friend- 
ship to  him. 

jLord  Touch.  He  is  your  friend,  and  what  am  I  ? 

Mask.  I  am  answered. 

Lord  Touch.  Fear  not  his  displeasure ;  I  will 
put  you  out  of  his  and  Fortune's  power ;  and  for 
that  thou  art  scrupulously  honest,  I  will  secure 
thy  fidelity  to  him,  and  give  my  honour  never  to 
own  any  discovery  that  you  shall  make  me.  Can 
you  give  me  a  demonstrative  proof?  Speak. 

Mask.  I  wish  I  could  not To  be  plain,,  my 

lord,  I  intended  this  evenini;  to  have  tried  all  ar- 
guments to  dissu{ide  him  from  a  design,  which  I 
suspect ;  and,  if  I  had  not  succeeded,  to  have 
informed  your  lordship  of  vihat  I  knew. 

Lord  Touch.  I  thank  you.  Wl^at  is  the  vil- 
lain's purpose  ? 

Mask.  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late, 
and,  what  I  mean  now,  is  only  a  bare  suspicion 
of  my  own.  If  your  lordship  will  meet  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  hence,  there,  in  that  lobby, 
by  my  lady^  bed-chamber,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you  more. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me 
do  a  severe  piece  of  justice. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes,  [Exeunt. 

SCKNE  n.  openings  shexn  Lady  Tovchwood's 

chamber. 

Mellefont  solus. 

Mek  Pra^  Heaven  my  aunt  keep  touch  with 
her  assignation.— —Oh,  that  her  lord  were  buk 
sweating  behind  this  hanging,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  what  I  shall  see — Hist,  she  comes- 


little  does  she  think  what  a  mine  is  just  ready  to 
spring  under  her  feet.    But,  to  my  post 

[Gpr<  kehind  the  hangings. 

Enter  Laot  Tauc^wooDu 

Lady  Touch.  Tis  eight  o'clock :  methinks,  I 
should  have  found  him  here — Who  does  not  pre- 
vent the  hour  of  love,  outstays  the  time;  for,  to 
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be  doly  punctual,  is  too  slow. — I  was  accusbg 
you  of  neglect 

jSftfer  M4SKWELL, — MpLLEFOMT  abiconding. 

Mask,  I  confess,  you  do  reproach  me,  when 
I  see  you  here  before  roe ;  but,  'tis  fit  I  should 
be  still  behind-hand,  still  to  be  more  and  more 
indebted  to  your  goodness. 

Ladi/  Touch.  You  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well, 
fiot  to  hare  been  to  blame— ^A  ready  answer 
thews  you  were  prepared. 

Masfc.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and.confusion 
waits  upon  it ;  when  innocence  and  bold  trutli 
are  always  ready-  for  expression'  * 

I-adj/  Touch,  Not  in  love ;  words  are  the  weak 
support  of  cold  indifference;  love  has  no  lan- 
guage to  be  heard. 

Mask.  Excess  of  joy  has  made  roe  stupid ! 
Thus,  may  my  lips  he  ever  closed.  [Kisses  neri] 
And  thus-— Oh,  who  would  not  lose  his  speech 
upon  condition  to  have  joys  above  it ! 

Jjadjf  Jbuck,  Hold,  let  roe  lock  the  door  first, 

[Goes  to  the  door. 

Mask.  [Aside.]  That  I  believed ;  'twas  well  I 
left  tlie  pnvate  passage  open. 

Lady  Touch.  80,  that's  safe. 

Mask.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be,  and 
secret  as  this  kiss— — 

MeL  And  may  all  treachery  be  thus  discover- 
ed !  ,        [Leaps  out. 

Uda  Thuch.  Ah !  [Shrieks. 

Mel.  Villain !  [Offers  to  draw. 

Mask.  Nay,  then,  there's  but  one  way. 

SRuns  out. 
ed  for  an 
escape  ?  Ilold,  madam,  you  have  no  more  holes 
to  your  burrow ;  I  stand  between  you  and  this 
sally-port. 

Lady  Touch.  Thunder  strike  thee  dead  for  this 
deceit,  immediate  lightning  blast  thee,  me,  and 

the  whole  word  ! Oh  !  I  could  rack  myself, 

play  the  vulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  gnaw  it, 
piece-menl,  for  not  boding  to  me  tb;s  misfortune. 

Mel.  Be  patient 

Lad^  Touch.  Be  damned. 

MeL  Consider,  I  have  you  on  the  hook;  you 
will  but  flounder  yourself  a  weary,  qnd  be,  never- 
theless, my  prisoner. 

Lady  Touch.  Til  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but 
I'll  be  free. 

Mel.  O  madam,  have  a  care  of  dying  unpre- 
pared ;  I  doubt  that  you  have  some  unrepented 
sins  tliat  may  hang  heavy,  and  retard  your  flight. 

Lady  Touch.  Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ?  say  ? 
Whither  shall  I  turn  ?  Has  hell  no  remedy  f 

Mel.  None.  Hell  has  served  you  even  as 
Heaven  has  done,  left  you  to  yourself. — You  are 
in  a  kind  of  Erasmus  paradise ;  yet,  if  you  please, 
you  may  make  it  a  purgatory ;  and,  with  a  little 
penance  and  my  absolution,  all  this  may  turn  to 
a  good  account. 

XfM/y  fouch,  [Asid^^  Hold  in  my  pftfsiqn,  i^d 


fall,  fall  a  litde,  thou  awelUng  heart;  let  me  have 
some  intermission  of  this  rage,  anyone  minute's 
coolness  to  dissemble.  [She  weeps, 

MeL  You  have  been  to  bbime^I  like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — ^pe* 
nitential  tears. 

Lady^  Touch.  Oh,  the  soene  was  shifted  quick 
before  me — I  had  not  time  to  think — I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  monster  in  tlie  glass,  and  now  I 
find  'tis  myself:  can  you  have  mercy  to  foigive 
the  faults  [  have  imagined,  but  never  put  in  prac- 
tice ?  Oh,  consider,  consider  how  fatM  you  have 
been  to  me,  you  have  already  killed  the  quiet  of 
this  life.  The  love  of  you  was  the  first  wander- 
ing fire  that  e'er  misled  my  steps,  and  while  I  had 
only  that  in  view,  I  was  betrayed  into  unthou^ht- 
of  ways  of  ruin. 

MeL  May  I  believe  this  true  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Oh,  be  not  cruelly  incredulous! 
How  can  you  doubt  these'  streaming  eyes  ?  Keep 
the  severest  eye  over  all  my  future  conduct,  and, 
if  I  once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  fbrgiv^iess ! 
'twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me — mj  lord 
shall  sign  to  your  desires ;  I  'will  myself  create 
your  happiness,  and  Cynthia  shall  be  this  night 
your  brme— do  but  conceal  my  failings,  and  for- 
give. 

MeL  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours  in 
every  honest  way. 

Maskwell  softly  introduces  Lord  Touchwood, 

qnd  retires. 

Mask.  I  have  kept  my  word ;  he  is  here,  but  I 
roust  not  be  seen. 

Lord  Touch.  Hell  and  amazement !  She  b  in 
tears! 

Lady  Touch.  [Kneeling]  Internal  blessings 
thank  you — Ha !  my  lord  listening !  Oh,  fortune 
has  o'erpaid  me  all,  all !  all's  my  own !  ^ 

[Aside. 

MeL  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  rise. 

Lady  Touch.  [Aloud.]  Never,  never!  Ill 
t!row  to  the  ground,  be  buried  quick  beneath  it, 
ere  ril  be  consenting  to  so  damned  a  sin  as  in* 
cest !  unnatural  incest ! 

MeL  Ha! 

Ladi 
me  go  1   I'll  fqrgi! 
you  will  not  ravish  me ! 

MeL  Damnatiou ! 

Lord  Touch.  Monster  I  dog !  your  life  shall 
answer  this 

[DrawSj  and  runs  at  Mellbfont;  is  held  by 
Lady  Touchwood. 

Lady  Jhuch.  O  Heavens,  my  lord !  hold,  hold, 
for  Heaven's  sake ! 

MeL  Cimfusion,  my  uncle !  Oh,  the  damned 
sorceress ! 

Lady  Touch.  Moderate  your  ra^  good  my 
lord  !  He's  mad,  alas,  he's  mad — md<^  he  is, 
my  lord,  and  know^  not  what  be  doe^— see  how 
wild  he  looks ! 


1y  Touch.  Oh,  cruel  roan,  will  you  not  let 
1 1   I'll  fqnnve  all  that's  past— O  Heaven, 
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MeL  By  Heaven,  'twere  senseless  not  to  be 
mad,  and  see' such  witchcraft 

iMtfy  Touch.  My  lord,  you  hear  hun,  he  talks 
idly. 

Xord  Jbliek,  Hence  from  my  sidit,  diou  living 
infamy  to  my  name !  when  next  I  see  that  face, 
m  wnte  vttlain  in  it  with  my  sword's  point. 


MeL  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  will  not  eo,  till  I 

my  wroiffis — nay,  till  T  ' 
made  known  yours,  which  (if  possible)  are  greater 


have  made  known  my  wroiies — nay,  till  I  have 


^-though  she  has.all  the  host  of  hell  her  ser- 
vants! 

Ladkf  Ikmck.  Alas,  he  raves!  For  Heaven's 
sake^  away,  my  lord !  he'll  either  tempt  you  to  ei* 
travagaaoe,  or  commit  some  himself. 

MeL  Death  and  furies!  will  you  not  hear  me? 
why,  by  Heaven,  she  langhs,  grins,  points  to  your 
baoL;  she  forks  out  cucKoldom  with  her  fingers^ 


and  you  are  running  horn-mad  afler  your  fortune. 
[At  she  U  goings  she  turns  back  and  smiles  at 

him. 
Lord  Touch,  I  fear  he's  mad,  indeed       'let's 
send  Maskwell  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Loan  and  Laoy  Touchwood. 
MeL  Send  him  to  her.  Oh,  I  oould  curse  my 
stars,  hie,  and  chance;  all  causes  and  accidents 
of  fortune  in  this  life !  but  tp  what  purpose } 
They  talk  of  sending  Mf^skweU  to  me ;  I  never 
had*  more  need  of  him^~4)ut  what  can  he  do  ? 
imagination  cannot  form  a  fairer  and  more  plau* 
sible  design,  than  thb  of  his,  which  has  miscarr 
ried— O  my  precious  aunt !  I  shall  never  thrivtt 
without  I  dieal  with  the  devil,  or  another  woman^ 
Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroyii^  power. 
Ne'er  to  be  quenched,  till  they  themselves  det 
vour,  [-^^A 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwell. 

Lady  Touchy  Was  it  not  lucky  }' 

Mask.  Lucky !  fortune  is  your  ovm,  and  'tis 
her  interest  so  to  be ;  by  Heaven,  I  believe  you 
can  controul  her  power,  and  she  fears  it;  though 
chance  brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art  tluit 
tamed  it  to  advantage. 

Loify  Touch,  Tis  true,  it  might  have  been  my 
rain — butyonder's  my  loiti;  Ibdieve  he  is  coming 
to  find  yo«;  I'll  not  be  seen. 

[Exit, 

Mask,  So ;  I  durst  not  own  my  introducing  my 
lord,  though  it  succeeded  well'  fbr  her,  for  she 
would  have  suspected  a  design,  which  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  to  excuse.  My  lord  is  thought- 
ful— m  be  so,  too;  yet  he  shall  know  my  thou^ts; 
.pr  think  he  docs 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood, 

What  have  I  done  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Talking  to  himself! 

M^k.  Twas  honest,  and  shall  I  be  rewarded 
for  It?  No,  'twas  honest,  therefore  I  shall  not: 
nay,  rather,  therefore,  I  ought  not^  for  it  i-e- 
wuds  itself. 

Lord  Touch,  Unequalled  virtue  !  [Aside. 

Mask,  But  should  it  be  known  !  then  1  have 
lost  a  friend!  He  was  an  ill  man,  and  I  have 
pined ;  for  half  myself  I  lent  him,  and  that  I 
BBve  recalled ;  so,  I  have  served  myself,  and,  what 
is  yet  better,  I  have  served  a  worthy  lord,  to 
wwnn  I  owe  myself. 

Lord  Touch,  Excellent  man !     '  [Aside, 

Mfuk,  Yet  I  am  wretched — Oh,  there  is  a  se- 
cret burns  within  this  breast,  which,  should  it 
ODoe  blaze  forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume  my 
honest  character,  and  'brand  me  with  the  name 
of  viUaio. 


Lord  Touch,  Ha! 

Mask,  Why  do  I  love !  Yet  Heaven,  and  my 
waking  conscience,  are  my  witnesses,  I  never 
gave  one  working  thought  a  vent,  which  might 
discover  that  I  loved,  nor  ever  roust ;  no,  let  it 
prey  upon  my  heart;  for  I  would  rather  die  than 
seem  once,  barely  seem,  once  dishonest:  Oh, 
should  it  once  be  known  I  love  fair  Cynthia,  all 
this,  that  I  have  done,  would  look  like  rival's  ma- 
lice, false  friendship  to  my  lord,  and  base  self-in- 
terest. Let  me  perish  first,  and  from  this  hour 
avoid  all  Mitight  and  speech,  and,  if  I  can,  all 
thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty.  Ha  !  •  but 
what  is  my  distraction  doing?  I  am  wildly  talk- 
ing to  myself,  and  some  ill  chance  might  have  di- 
rected malicious  ears  this  w&y. 

[Seems  to  starts  seeing  my  lard. 

Lord  Touch,  Start  not — let  guilty  and  disho- 
nest souls  start  at  the  revolution  of  their  thoughts^ 
but  be  thou  fixed,  as  is  thy  virtue. 

Mask.  I  am  confounded,  and  beg  your  lordv 
ship's  pardon  for  those  free  discourses-  which  I 
have  had  with  myself. 

Lord  Touch.  Come,  I  beg  your  pardon  that  I 
overheard  you,  and  vet  it  shall  not  need — ^honest 
Maskwell  !  thy,  and  ray' good  genius,  led  me  hi- 
thet^— mine,  in  that  I  have '  discovered  so  much 
manly  virtue ;  thine,  in  that  thou  shalt  have  due 
reward  of  all  thy  worth.  Give  me  diy  hand — 
my  nephew  is  flie  alone  remaining  branch  of  alt 
our  ancient  family ;  him  !  thus  blow  away,  and 
constitute  thee,  in  his  room,  to  be  my  heir— 

Mask,  Now,  Heaven  forbid — 

Lord  Touch,  No  more— I  have  resolved«-the 
writings. are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  sisned,  and  have  his  name  inserted*^ 
yours  will  fill  the  blank  as  well-^I  will  have  no 
reply-^let  me  command  this  time,  for  'tis  the  last 
in  which  I  will  assume  authority— hereafter,  yoit. 
shall  rule*  where  I  have  power. 
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Maih  I  hambly  would  petition 

Lord  Tmch,  Is  it  for  yourself!  FMaskwell 
pau$es.\    ril  hear  of  nought  for  any  oody  else. 

Mask,  Then  witness,.  Heaven,  for  me,  this 
wealth  and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking,  nor 
would  I  build  my  fortune  on  another's  ruin :  I 
had  but  one  desire 

Lord  Touch,  Thou  shalt  enjoy  iL  If  all  I  am 
worth  in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase  Cynr 
thia,  she  is  thine.  I  am  sure-  sir  Paul's  consent 
will  follow  fortune;  I  will  quiddy  shew  him 
which  way  diat  is  going. 

Mask.  You  oppress  me  with  bounty ;  my  gra- 
titude is  weak,  and  shrinks  beneath  the  weight, 
and  cannot  rise  to  thank  you — what,  enjoy  my 
lore !  forgive  the  transports  of  a  blessing  so  un- 
expected, so  unhoped  for,  so  unthought  of ! 

Jjord  Touch.  I  will  fx>niirm  it,  and  rejoice  with 
theo.  [Exit. 

Mask.  This  is  prosperous  indeed !  why,  let 
hini  find  me  out  a  villain,  settled  in  possession  of 
a  fair  estate,  and  full  fruition  of  my  love ;  Til 
bear  the  railings  of  a  losing  gamester — ^but  should 
he  find  me  out  before  I  'tis  dangerous  to  delay — 
let  me  think — should  my  lord  proceed  to  treat 
openly  of  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  all  must  be 
discovered,  and  M elfefont  can  be  no  longer  blind- 
ed. It  must  not  be;  nay,  should  my  lady  know 
it-Miye,  then  were  fine  work  indeed !  her  fuij 
would  spare  nothing,  though  she  involved  herself 
in  ruin.  No,  it  must  be  by  stratagem — ^I  must 
deceive  Melielbnt  once  more,  and  get  my  lord  to 
consent  to  my  private  management  He  comes 
opportunely-r-now  will  I,  in  my  old  wiiy,  discover 
the  whole,  real  truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that 
he  may  not  suspect  one  word  on't. 

No  mask  like  open  truth  to  cover  lies, 

As  to  go  naked  is  the  be^t  disguise. 

Enter  I^ellefont. 

MeL  Oh,  Maskwell,  what  hopes  ?  I  am  con- 
founded in  a  maze  of  dioughts,  each  leading  into 
anothec,  and  all  ending  in  perplexity.  My  unde 
vnll  not  see,  nor  hear  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  sir;  don^t  trouble  your  head ; 
all  is  in  my  power. 

MeL  How*  for  Heaven's  sake? 

Mask.  little  do  you  think,  that  your  aunt  has' 
kept  her  word — how  the  devil  she  wrought  my 
lord  into  this  dotage,  I  know  not ;  but  he  is  gone 
to  sic  Paul  about  my  marriage  with  Cynthia^  and 
has  appointed  me  his  heir. 

Met.  The  devil  he  has !  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mask.  I  have  it,  it  must  be  by  stratagem ;  for 
it  is  in  vain  to  make  application  to  him.  I  think 
I  have  that  in  my  head,  which  cannot  (ail^-r- 
Where  is  Cynthia  r 

Mel.  In  the  garden. 

Mask.  Let  us  go  and  consult  her :  my  life  for 
joan,  I  cheat  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter  Lord  and  Lady  TotrcnwooD. 

Lady  Touch,  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  many 
Cynthia ! 

Lord  Jbuch,  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  so 
much  merit. 

Lady  Touch.  But  this  is  a  thine  of  too  tresi 
moment  to  be  so  suddenly  resoUed.  Why  Cyn- 
thia? Why  must  he  be  married?  Is  there  not  re- 
ward enough  in  raising  his  low  fortune,  but  he 
mu3t  mix  his  blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my 
niece  ?  How  know  you,  that  my  brother  will  con* 
sent,  or  she?  nay,  he  himself,  perhafia,  may  have 
afiGections  otherwhere. 

Lord  Touch^  Np^  I  nm  ocMnvincejl  he  loves 
her. 

Latfy  Touehr  MftskweU  love  Cynlhia!  inipo»> 
sible! 

Lord  Touch.  I  tell  you,  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

Latfy  Touch.  Confusion !  How  is  this ! 

lAside. 

Lord  Touch.  His  humilihr  long  stifled  his  pas- 
sion ;  and  his  love  Qf  Mellenipt  would  have  made 
him  still  conceal  it :  but,  by  encour^ement,  I 
wrung  the  secret  from  him,  and  know  he  is  no 
way  to  be  rewarded  but  in  her,  X  will  defer  my 
iaither  proceedings  in  it,  till  you  have  considered 
it:  but  remeniber  bow  we  are  both  indebted  to 
h^m.  [Exit. 

Lady  Touch.  Both  indebted  to  him  I  Yes,  we 
are  both  indebted  to  him,  if  you  knew  idir-viK 
lain  I  Oh,  I  am  wild  with  this  snrpiiie  pf  treach- 
ery :  it  is  impossible;  it  cannot  be^he  love  Cyn- 
thia !  What  shall  I  do?  How  shall  I  think?  I 
cannot  think — all  my  designs  are  lost,  my  lore 
unsated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh  cause 
of  fury  from  uothought-of  plagues ! 

^nter  Si |i  Paul, 

Sir  Paul  Madam,  bister,  my  lady  lister,  did 
you  see  my  lady,  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Oh !  Torture ! 

Sir  FauL  GadVbud,  I  cannot  find  her  hig^ 
nor  low ;  yrhere  can  she  be,  think  you  ? 

Lady  limch.  Where  she  is  serving  you,  as  all 
your  sex  ought  to  be  served ;  making  you  a  beast. 
Uon't  you  know,  that  you  are  a  tool,  brother  ? 

iSir  rauL  A  fool ;  he,  he,  he !  you  are  meny— 
no,  no,  not  I ;  I  know  no  such  matter. 

Lady  Touch.  Why,  theq,  you  don't  know  half 
your  happiness. 

Sir  PauL  Thatfs  a  jest,  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and  trothr-but  hark  ye,  my  brd  told  me  some- 
thing of  a  revolution  of  things;  I  6oa*%  know 
what  to  make  on'tr-Oad's-bud,  I  must  consult 
my  wife — he  talks  of  disinheriting  his  nephew, 
and  I  don't  know  what— look  you,  sister,  I  must 
know  what  my  girl  has  to  trust  to ;  or  not  a  syU 
lable  of  a  weddmg,  Gad's-bud— to  shew  yon  that 
I  am  not  a  fool. 

Xqc^  Touch.  Hear  roe :  consent  V>  the  break* 
ing  off  this  marriage,  and  die  proiiiotii%  any 
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otfaer,  without  consnltiiig  mei  and  I  will  renounce 
all  blood,  all  relation  and  concern  with  you  for 
ever — nay,  111  be  your  enemy,  and  pursue  tou  to 
destruction;  111  tear  your  eyea  out,  ana  tread 
you  under  my  feet. 

SirPauL  Why,  what's  the  matter  now?  Good 
Lord,  wha^s  aU  this  for  ?  Pooh,  here's  a  joke  in- 
deed— why,  whereas  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch,  With  Careless,  in  the  dose  ar- 
bour ;  he  may  want  you  by  this  time,  as  much  as 
you  want  her. 

Sir  Paul  Oh,  if  she  be  with  Mr  Careless,  'tis 
well  enou|;h. 

Lady  Touch,  Fool,  sot,  insensible  ox !  but  re- 
member what  I  said  to  you,  or'  you  had  better 
eat  your  own  horns ;  by  this  light,  you  had. 

iSnr  PauL  You  are  a  passipnate  women,  Gad's 
bud — ^but,  to  say  truth,  all  our  family  are  choleric ; 
I  am  the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  them. 

[Extunt, 

Emter  Mellefout,  Mask  well,  and  Cyntbia. 

Met  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has 
proposed ;  if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the 
venture. 

Cyn.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love 
enough — but  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough,  to 
pursue  whatever  I  have  once  resolved ;  and  a 
true  female  courage  to  oppose  any  dung  that  re- 
sists my  will,  though  it  were  reason  itself. 

MoiL  Thatfs  right— well,  I'll  secure  the  wri- 
tings, and  run  the  hazard  along  with  jrou. 

Cyn^  Bat  how  can  the  coadi  and  six  horses  be 
got  ready  without  suspicion  ? 

Md$h  Leave  it  to  my  care ;  that  shall  be  so 
lar  from  beina  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got  rea- 
dy by  my  lord's  own  order. 

Met  Ho^} 

Mm$k.  Why,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole 
Batter  of  our  contrivance;  that's  my  way. 

MeL  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mask.  Why,  I'll  tell  my  lord  I  laid  this  plot 
with  you,  on  purpose  to  betray  you  ;  and  that, 
which  pot  me  upon  it,  was  the  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  gain  the  lady  any  other  way,  but  in  the 
bopes  of  her  noarrying  you. 

MeL  80. 

Maik,  So,  why  so,  whHe  you  are  busied  in 
FM^i^g  yourself  ready.  111  wheedle  her  into  the 
coach ;  and,  instead  of  you,  borrow  my  lord's 
chaplain,  and  so  run.away  with  her  myself. 

MeL  Oh,  I  conceive  you,  you'll  tell  him  so. 

Mask,  Tell  him  so:  Aye;  why,  you  don't 
think  I  mean  to  do  so  ? 

MeL  No,  no;  ha,  ha!  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt 


Mask.  Therefore,  for  our  farther  security,  I 
would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson,  that  if 
my  lord  should  have  curiosity  to  peep,  be  may 
not  discover  you  in  the  coach,  but  think  the  cheat 
Is  carriedf  on  as  lie  would  have  it. 

Jtfc^  Exceltent  Maakwell !  thou  wert  certain- 


ly meant  for  a  statesman  or  a  Jesuit — but  thou 
art  too  honest  for  the  one,  and  too  pious  for 
the  other. 

Matk.  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and  meet 
me  in  half  an  hour,  yonder,  in  my  lady's  dressing 
room ;  go  by  the  back-stairs,  and  so  we  may  slip 
down  without  being  observed— —I'll  send  the 
chaplain  to  you  with  his  robes ;  I  have  made  him 
my  own — and  ordered  him  to  meet  us  to-morrow 
morning  atStAlban's;  there  we  will  sum  up 
this  account  to  all  our  satisfactions. 

MeL  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee, 
I  should  waste  the  little  time  we  have. 

[Exit  Mel« 

Mask,  Madam,  you  will  be  ready. 

Cyn,  1  will  be  punctual  to  the  nunate. 

[Cromg, 

Mask,  Stayv  I  have  a  doubt—;; — ^Upon  second 
thoughts,  we  had  better  meet  m  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here,  the  corner  chamber  at  this  end 
of  the  gallery ;  there  is  a  back  way  into  it,  so 

that  you  need  not  come  through  this  door 

and  a  pair  of  private  stairs  lea£n^  down  to  the 
stables-^ — It  will  be  more  convement. 

Cyn,  1  am  guided  by  you — but  Mellefont  will 
mistake. 

Mask.  No,  no>  111  after  faim  iinmediately,  and 
tell  him. 

Cyn,  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit. 

Mask.  Why,  qui  vuU  decipi  dec^fiatur.  'Tis 
no  fault  of  mine.  I  have  told  thenkin  plain  terms 
how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  cheat  them ;  and  if  they 
will  not  hear  the  serpent's  hiss,  they  must  be 
stung  into  experience  and  future  caution- 
Now  to  prepare  my  lord  to  consent  to  this— 
But  first  I  must  instruct  my  little  Levite ;  there 
is  no  plot,  public  or  private,  that  can  expect  to 
prosper  without  one  of  them  has  a  finger  in  it ; 
he  promised  roe  to  be  within  at  this  hour — Mr 
Saygrace,  Mr  Saygracc ! 

[Goes  to  the  chamber  door,  and  knocks, 

[Mr  Saygrace  looking  otif.]  Sweet  sir,  I  vviU 
but  pen  the  last  line  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with 
you  m  the  twinkling  of  an  ejaculation,  in  the  pro- 
nouncing of  an  Amen,  or  before  you  can 

Mask,.  Nay,  good  Mr  Saygrace,  do  not  pro- 
long the  time  by  describing  to  me  the  shortness 
of  your  stay;  rather,  if  you  please,  defer  the  fi- 
nishing of  your  wit,  and  let  us  talk  about  our 
business;  it  shall  be  tithes  in  your  way. 

Enter  Saygrace. 

Say,  You  shall  prevail ;  I  would  break  off  ia 
the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Mask,  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater— 

except the  business  in  hand  Have  you 

provided  a  habit  for  Mellefont? 

Say.  I  have;  they  are  ready  in  my  chamber^ 
together  widi  a  clean  starched  band  and  cuflls. 

Mask,  Good :  let  them  be  carried  to  him 

Have  you  stitched  the  ^wn-sleeve,  that  he  may 
be  puzzled,  and  waste  time  in  puttiug  it  011? 
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Smy.  I  have;  tlie  gowiiiViU  not  be  indued 
without  perplexity. 

Ma$k,  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  here,  in  your 
own  chamber.  When  Cynthia  comes,  let  there 
be  no  li^bt;  and  do  not  speak,  that*  she  may  not 
distiagnifth  you  from  MellefonL  I'll  urge  haste 
to  eicuse  your  silence. 

Sw^  You  have  no  more  commands  ? 

Maik.  None,  your  text  is  short. 

iSoy.  But  pithy,  and  I  will  handle  it  with  dis- 
cretion. 

Mash  It  will  be  the  first  you  have  so  served. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood  and  Maskwell. 

'  Jjord  Touch,  Sure  I  was  bom  to  be  controulcd 
by  those  I  should  command :  my  very  slaves  will 
shortly  give  me  rules  how  I  shall  govern  them. 

Mask,  I  am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship 
discomposed 

Lord  Touch,  Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately, 
or  disobliged  her? 

Mask,  Noy  my  lord ^What  can  this  mean } 

[Aside, 

Lord  Touch.  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  some- 
body to  incense  her Something  she  has  heard 

of  you,  which  carries  her  beyond  the  bounds  of 
patience. 

Mask.  This  I  feared.  [Aside.]  Did  not  ybur 
lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  designed 
me? 

Lord  Touch.  Yes. 

Mask.  *Tis  that;  you  know  my  lady  has  a 
high  spirit ;  she  thinks  I  am  unworthy. 

Lord  Touch.  Unworthy !  Tis  an  ignorant  pride 
in  her  to  think  so— Honesty  to  me  is  true  nobi- 
lity. However,  'tis  my  will  it  shall  he  so,  and 
that  should  he  convincing  to  her  as  much  as  rea- 
son  By  Heaven*  I'll  not  be  wife-ridden ! — 

Were  it  possible,  it  should  be  done  this  night. 

Mask.  By  Heaven !  he  meets  my  wishes.  Mxide.] 
Few  things  are  impossible  to  willing  minds. 

Lord  Touch.  Instruct  me  how  this  may  be 
done ;  you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask.  I  had  laid  a  small  design  for  to-morrow 
(as  love  will  be  inventine)  which  I  thought  to 

'communicate  to  your  lordship But  it  may  be 

as  well  done  to-night 

Lord  Tbuch.  Here  is  company— —Come  this 
way,  and  tell  me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Careless  and  Ctktbia. 

Care.  Is  not  tliat  he,  now  gone  out  with  my 
lord? 

Cyn.  Yes. 

Care.  By  Heaven  !  there's  treachery. The 

confusion  that  I  saw  your  futher  in,  my  lady 
Touchwood's  passion,  \^ith  what  imperfectly  I 
overheard  betw  ern  my  lord  and  her,  confirm  me 
in  my  fears.    Where's  Mellefont  ? 

Cyn.  Here  he  comes. 


Enter  Meilefoxt. 

'  ■  -Did  Maskwell  tell  you  any  thing  of  the 
chaplain's  chamber  P 

Mel.  No :  my  dear,  will  you  get  ready  ? — ^Thc 
things  are  all  m  my  chamber ;  I  want  nothing 
but  the  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is  the 
villain  I  always  thought  him. 

Cyn.  When  you  were  gone,  he  said  his  mind 
was  changed,  and  Ud  me  meet  him  in  the  chap- 
lain^s  room,  pretending  immediately  to  follow 
you,  and  give  you  notice. 

Care.  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by,  with  a 
bundle  under  his  arm — He  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  Maskwell  means  to  use  hb  ciiambor;  let's 
follow  and  examine  him. 

Alei.  Tis  loss  of  time ^I  cannot  think  him 

false.  [Exeunt  Mel.  and  Cabe. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cyn.  My  lord  musing ! 

Jjord  Touch.  He  has  a  quick  invention,  if  this 
were  suddenly  designed— *  Yet  he  says  he  had 
prepared  my  chaphiin  already. 

Cyn.  How  is  this!  Now  I  fear,  indeed. 

Lord  Touch.  Cyndiiahere!  Alone,  fair  cousin, 
and  melancholy  ? 

Cyn,  Your  fordship  was  thoughtful. 

Lord  Touch,  My  thou^Cs  were  on  serious  bin 
siness,  not  worth  your  hearing. 

C^n.  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning  jou, 
and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  Touch.  Treachery  concerning  me !  Pray, 
be  plain ^Hark !  What  noise ! 

Mask,  [Within.]  Will  you  not  hear  me? 

Lady  Touch.  [Within.]  No^monater!  Trai- 
tor !  ^3o ! 

Cyn.  My  lady  and  Maskwell !  This  mav  be 
lucky— -My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stand  be- 
hind this  screen,  and  listen ;  perhape  this  chance 
may  give  you  proof  of  what  you  never  could  have 
believed  from  my  suspicions. 

Enter  Zad(y  Touchwood,  with  a  dagger^  and 
Maskwell:  Cynthia  and  Lord  Touch- 
wood abscond,  listening. 

Lady  Touch,  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent 
fresh  Ulsehood^  and  sooth  me  to  *  a  fond  belief 
of  all  your  Actions ;  but  I  will  stab  the  lie,  that's 
forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a  tin  in  pity  to 
your  soul. 

Mask.  Strike  then— since  you  will  have  it  so^ 

La(Uf  Touch.  Ha !  a  steady  villain  to  the  last ! 

Mask.  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus? 

Lady  TbtfcA.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me, 
and  you  knew  it  would— This  is  cunning  sll, 
and  not  courage ;  no,  I  know  thee  well- — But 
thou  shalt  miss  thy  aim. 

Mask.  Ha,  ha,  na ! 

Lady  Touch.  Ha!  Do  you  mock  my  rage? 
Then  this  shall  punish  your  fond,  rash  attempt . 
Again  smile !  [Goes  to  itnk<* 
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And  such  a  smile  as  speaks  ia  assbigiiity !     ^  ■ 
Ten  thousand  meanings  hirk  ni  eiKfa  corner  of 

that  Taiioas  face. 
0 !  that  they  were  written  in  thy  heart. 
That  I,  with  this,  might  by  thee  open  to  my  sight ! 
Bat  then  'twill  be  too  late  to  know 
Thou  hasty  thou  hast  found  the  only  way  to  tarn 
my  rage ;  too  well  thou  knowest  my  jealous  soul 
coold  never  bear  uncertainty.    Speak,  then,  and 

tell  me ^Yet  are  you  silent  f  Oh,  I  am  wilder- 

ed  in  all  passions !  But  thus  my  aiwer  melts — 
[IfVe/wJ  Here,  take  this  poniard,  *  for  my  very 
spirits  faint,  and  I  want  strength  to  hold  it ;  thou 
hast  disarmed  my  soul.  [Oivet  the  dagger, 

Ldard  IbucA.  Amazement  shakes  me — Where 
will  this  end  ? 

Mxak,  So,  'tis  welk^-^let  your  wild  fory  have 
a  vent,  and  wheo  yoa  have  temper,  tell  me. 

Tdidy  jfoKcA.  Now,  now,  now  I  am  cakn,  and 
Cfto  hcHEir  you. 

Msak,  \Aade\^  Thanks,  my  invention;  and 
DOW  I  have  it  tor  yoa— First  tell  me,  what 
niged  you  to  this  violence  \  For  your  passion 
broke  oat  in  such  imperfect  terms,  that  yet  I  am 
to  learn  the  cause. 

iMdm  ToKcA.    My  lord  himself  surprised  me 
with  the  news,  yoo  were  to  marry  Cynthia—That 
yoa  had  owned  your  love  to  him,  and  his  iodul- 
genoe  would  assist  you  to  attain  your  ends. 
Cyn»  How,  my  lord  ! 

tjord  Touch,  Pray  forbear  all  resentments  for 
awhile,  add  let  us  hear  the  rest. 

Mrnsk,  I  grant  you,  in  appearance  all  is  true ; 
I  seemed  consenting  to  my  lord ;  nay,  tranqwrt- 

ed  with  the  blessing But  could  you  think  that 

ly  who  had  been  happy  in  your  loved  embraces, 
could  e'er  be  fond  of  inferior  slavery  ? 

Cyn.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear  resentment, 
let  us  hear  it  out. 

Lord  Touch.  Yea,  I  will  contain,  though  I  cook) 
burst.  [Atide. 

Mask.  I,  that  had  wantoned  in  the  rich  circle 
of  your  world  of  love,  conld  be  confined  within 
the  pan/  province  of  a  girl  ?  No — ^Yet,  though 
I  dote  on  each  last  favour  more  than  all  the  rest, 
thoagh  I  would  give  a  limb  for  every  look  you 
cheaply  throw  away  on  any  other  object  of  your 
love  ;  yet  so  far  I  prize  your  pleasures  over  my 
own,  that  ail  this  seeming  plot  that  I  have  laidf, 
has  been  to  gratify  your  taste,  and  cheat  the 
worbi^  to  prove  a  faitHful  rogue,  to  you. 

luufy  loucL  If  this  were  trve But  how  can 

ithef 

Mask,  I  have  so  contrived,  that  Mellefont  will 
preaendy,  in  the  chaplain's  habit,  wait  for  Cynthia 
m  yoar  dressiug-room :  but  I  have  put  the  change 
■poo  her,  that  she  may  be  otlierwhere  employed. 
jjo  you  procure  her  night-gown,  and,  witn  your 
hood  tied  over  your  face,  meet  him  in  her  stead; 
yoa  may  go  privately  by  the  back-stairs,  and,  un- 
|ierceived,  there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate 
aim  in  his  uncle's  favour,  if  he  will  comply  with 
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yoor  denres.    His  fxae  is  desperate,  and,  I  be* 

lieve,  he  will  yield  to  any  condition If  not| 

here,  take  this ;  you  may  employ  it  better  than 
in  the  heart  of  one  who  is  nothing,  when  not 
yours.  [OiVet  ^Ae  dttgger, 

Ladu  Tcmeh.  Thou  canst  deceive  every  b«Kty— 
Nay,  thou  hast  deceived  me ;  but  it  is  as  I  would 
wish— ^Trusty  villain !  I  coald  worship  thee. 

Mask,  No  moce— «It  wants  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  the  time ;  and  Mellefoat's  love  will  car- 
ry him  there  before  his  hour. 

Lady  Touch.  1  go,  I  fly,  incdmBarable  Mask- 
weU!  _  '  [ExU. 

Mask.  So !  tliis  was  a  pinch  indeed ;  my  invent 
don  was  upon  the  rack,  arV  made  discovery  of 
her  last  plot :  I  hope  Cyntlaa  and  my  chaplain 
will  be  ready.    I  will  prepare  for  the  expedition. 

[Exit. 

Cynthia  and  Lord  Touchwood  eome/arward* 

Cyn.  Now,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  ToHch.  Astonishment  binds  up  niy  rage ! 
Viliainy  upon  villainy !  Ueaveasy  what  a  foiig 
track  of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered !  I  am 
confounded  when  1  look  back,  and  want  a  clue  to 
guide  me  through  the  various  maaes  of  unheard-of 
treachery.  My  wife !  Damnation  !  My  hell ! 

Cyn.  *My  lord,  have  patience,  and  be  sensible 
how  great  our  happiness  is,  that  this  discovery 
was  not  made  too  late. 

Lord  2'ouch.  L  thank  you,  yet  it  may  be  still 
too  late,v  if  we  don't  presently  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plots ^Ha !  Y\\  da  it.     Where  is 

Mellefont,  ray  poor  inpired  nephew  I  How  shall 
I  make  him  ample  satisfaction  r 

Cyn.  I  dare  answer  for  him. 

Lord  Touch.  I  do  him  fresh  wrong  to  duestion 
his  forgiveness,  for  I  know  him  to  be  all  good- 
ness-^—Yet  my  wife  !  Damn  her ! — She'll  think 
to  meet  him  in  that  dressing-room — Was  k  not 
so  ?  And  Maskwell  will  expect  you  in  the  cha^ 
Iain's  chamber— For  once  I'll  add  my  plot  too- 
let  us  hasten  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew; 
and  do  you,  quickly  as  you  can,  bring  all  the  com- 
pany into  this  gaUery.  Ill  expoee  the  atnwipet 
and  the  villain.  [EjtemsU, 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Lord  Froth  and  Sib  Padl. 

Lord  Froth.  By  Heavens!  I  have  slept  an  ^ 
—Sir  Paul,  what  o'clock  is  it?    Past  e^ht !  On 
ray  conscience,  my  lady*s  is  the  most  inviting 
couch,  and  a  shimber  diere  is  the  pretties!  nwiwf 
ment !  But  where  is  all  the  company  ? 

Sir  Pauly  The  company !  Gad's  bud,  I  doif't 
know,  my  lord ;  but  here^s  the  strangest  revolu- 
tion, afl  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  I  hope  for  Provi- 
dence, 

Lord  Froth.  O  Heavens !  What^s  the  matter? 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

SB 
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Sir  Paul  All  tamed  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as  a 
gun.  ^ 

Lord  Frbth,  How  do  you  mean  ?    My  vife ! 

Sir  Paul  The  stitogest  posture  of  affiurs ! 

Lord  Froth,  What !  my  wife  ? 

Sir  Paul  No,  no,  I  mean  the  family.  Your 
lad/s  affiurs  may  be  in  a  very  good  posture ;  I 
saw  her  go  into  the  garden  with  Mr  wisk. 

Lord  Froth,  How  ?  Where,  when,  what  to  do  ? 

Sir  PauL  I  suppose  they  have  been  laying  their 
heads  together. 

Lord  thtth.  How? 

Sir  PauL  Nay,  only  about  poetry,  I  suppose, 
my  lord ;  making  couplets. 

Lord  Froth,  Couplets ! 

Sir  PauL  Oh,  here  they  come. 


Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Brisk. 


sir 


Britk,   My  lord,  your  humble  servant; 
Paul,  yours ^The  nnest  night ! 

Lady  Froth.  My  dear,  Mr  Brisk  and  I  have 
been  star-gazing  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Sir  PauL  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship?  Are 
not  you  weary  with  looking  up? 

Lady  I^h,  Oh,  no !  I  love  it  violently-—^ 
My  dear,  you  are  melancholy. 

Lord  Froth,  No,  my  dear,  I  am  but  awake. 

Lttify  Froth,  Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  hart»- 
hom. 

Lord  Froth,  I  have  some  of  my  own,  thank 
you,  my  dear. 

Laify  Fh)th,  Well,  I  swear,  Mr  Brisk,  you  un- 
derstand astronomy  Uke  an  old  Egyptian  1 

Briik,  Not  comparably  to  your  ladyship ;  you 
are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and  queen  of 
stars. 

Latfy  Froth,  Thatfs  because  I  have  no  light, 
but  w£atfs  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are  the 
sun. 

Briik,  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  roe  quite, 
let  me  perish ^I  cannot  answer  tliat 

Latfy  Froth.  No  matter Harkee^  shall  you 

and  I  make  an  almanack  together  ? 

Brisk,  With  all  my  soul— Your  ladyship  has 
made  me  the  man  in  it  already,  I  am  so  full  of 
the  wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Lady  Froth.  O,  finely  taken !  I  swear  now 
you  are  even  with  me ;  O  Parnassus,  you  have 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit ! 

Sir  PauL  So  he  haa^  Gads-bud ;  and  so  has 
your  ladyship. 

inter  Lady  Plyant,  Careless,  and  Cynthia. 

Lady  Ply.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things; 
bless  me,  who  would  ever  trust  a  roan  ?  O,  my 
heart  adieB  for  ftar  tiiey  should  all  be  deceitful 
^Gke. 


Care,  You  need  not  fear,  madam ;  you  have 
charms  to  fix  iivx>nstancy  itself. 

Lady  Ply,  O  dear,  you  make  me  blush. 

Lord  Froth.  Come,  my  dear,  shall  we  take 
leave  of  my  lord  and  lady? 

Cvn.  They  will  wait  upon  your  lordship  pre- 
sently. 

Lady  Froth.  Mr  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set  you 
down. 

All,  What's  the  matter? 
[A  great  thriek/nm  the  comer  of  the  tiage. 

Enter  Lady  Touchwood,  and  rum  out  affright- 
edj  my  Lord  after  her,  like  a  panon. 

Lady  Touch.  Oh !  I'm  betrayed Save  me, 

help  me ! 

Lord  Touch,  Now,  what  evasion,  strumpet? 

Loify  Touch,  Stand  o^  let  roe  ^. 

lj>rd  Touch,  Go»  and  thy  own  rofamy  pursue 

thee ! You  stare  as  you  were  all  amazed — I 

do  not  wonder  at  it But  too  soon  you'll  know 

mine,  and  that  woman's  shame. 

Enter  Mellefont,  disguised  in  a  parsotC%  habit y 
and  pulling  in  Maskwell. 

MeL  Nay,  by  Heaven  !  you  shall  be  seen 

Careless,  your  hand— -Do  you  hold  down  your 
head?  Yes^  I  am  jonr  chaplain ;  look  in  the  face 
of  your  injured  friend,  thou  wonder  of  ail  false- 
hood. 

Lord  Touch.  Are  you  silent,  monster  ? 

MeL  Good  Heavens!  How  I  believed  and  lo- 
ved this  man !  Take  him  hence,  for  he  is  a  dis- 
ease to  my  sight 

Lord  Touch,  Secure  that  manifold  villain. 

[Servants  seize  him. 

Care,  Miracle  of  ingratitude ! 

Brisk,  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me  perish. 

Lady  Froth.  You  know  I  told  you  Satam  look- 
ed a  little  more  angry  than  usual. 

Lord  Touch,  We'll  think  of  punishment  at  lei- 
sure ;  but  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in  reward- 
ing virtue  and  wronged  innocence. Nephew, 

I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  and  Cynthia's  ? 

Mel,  We  are  your  lordship's  creatures. 

Lord  Touch,  And  be  each  otlier's  pomfort-— ^ 

Let  me  join  your  hands Mutual  love,  lasting 

health,  and  circling  joys,  tread  round  eadi  happy 
year  of  your  long  lives. 

Let  secret  villainy  from  hence  be  warned, 
Howe'er  in  private  mischiefs  are  conceived, 
Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  birth  : 
Like  vipers  in  the  womb,  base  treachery  lies 
Still  gnawing  that,  whence  first  it  did  arise ; 
No  sooner  bom,  but  the  vile  parent  dies. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


THE 


PROVOKED  WIFE 


B^y 


VANBRUGlL 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

Sib  John  Brute,  a  drunken  debauchee. 

Co"bIll?,  I  «wi»»w«  ^^  Sir  John  Brute. 
RjoDR,  valet  de  chambre  to  Sir  John  Brute. 
Jcfftce  cf  the  peace. 


Constable  and  Watch. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Brute.  • 

Belinda,  attached  to  Heartfree. 
Lady  Fancyful, 

Mademoiselle,  a  French  waiting-womQn, 
Cornet,  servant  to  Lady  Fancyful. 


Scene — London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L— Sir  John  Brute's  house. 

Enter  Sir  John,  solus. 

What  doyine  meat  is  love,  when  matrimony's 
the  sauce  to  it!  Two  years  marriage  has  de- 
beached  mr  five  senses !  Every  thing  I  see,  eve- 
ry thing  I  hear,  every  thing  I  /eel,  every  thing  I 
soldi,  and  every  thing  I  taste — methinks  has  wife 
in  it !  No  boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  or 
,4;iri  of  her  bib^  no  nan  of  doing  penance,  or  old 
aaid  oi  being  chaste— as  I  am  or  being  married. 
Sore  there  is  a  secret  curse  entailed  upon  the 
rtrj  name  of  wife !  My  lady  is  a  young  lady,  a 
fiae  bdy,  a  witty  lady,  a  virtuous  lady — ^and  vet 
I  hate  her.  There  is  but  one  thing  on  earth  I 
kadi  beyond  her — that's  fiehting.  Would  my 
ooange  come  up  to  a  fburm  part  of  my  iU-na- 
ture,  I  would  stand  buff  to  her  relations,  and  thrust 
^  out  of  doors.  But  marriage  has  sunk  me 
down  |o  such  an. ebb  of  resolutioui  I  dare  not 


draw  my  sword,  thoogh  even  to  get  rid  of  my 
wife !    But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Lady  Brute. 

Lady  Brute.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  m» 
John? 

Sir  John.  Why,  do  you  expect  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  don't  know  myself? 

Lady  Brute.  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
asking  you. 

Sir  Jehn.  If  thinking  wrong  wei;^  an  excuse  for 
impertinence^  women  might  be  justified  in  most 
things  they  say  or  do. 

Lady  Brute.  I  am  sony  I  htte  said  any  thing 
to  displease  you. 

Sir  John,  Sorrow  for  things  past  is  of  as  little 
imfmrtance  to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or 
abroad  ought  to  be  to  you. 

Jjady  Brute.  My  enquiry  was  only  that  I  might 
have  provided  what  you  liked. 
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Sir  John.  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the 
nvTong  there  again ;  for  what  I  liked  yesterday  I 
don't  like  to-day ;  and  what  I  like  to-day,  'tis  odds 
I  may  not  like  to-morrow. 

Lady  Brute.  But  if  I  had  asked  you  what  you 
liked?  ' 

Sir  John,  Why,  then,  there  would  be  more 
asking  about  it  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

Lady  Brute,  I  wish  I  did  but  know  how  I 
might  please  you. 

&r  John,  Aye,  but  that  sort  of  knowledge  is 
pot  a  wife's  talent. 

Ladv  Brute,  Whatever  my  talent  is,  I  am  sure 
my  will  has  ever  been  to  make  you  easy. 

Sir  John,  If  women  were  to  have  their  wills, 
the  world  would  be  finely  governed. 

Lady  Brute,  What  reason  have  I  given  you  to 
use  roe  as  you  do  of  late  ?  It  once  was  otlier- 
yfise :  You  married  me  for  love. 

Sir  John,  And  you  me  for  money ;  So  you  have 
your  reward,  and  I  have  mine. 

Lady  Brute,  What  is  it,  that  disturbs  you  ? 

Sir  John,  A  parson. 

Lady  Brute,  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  you  ? 

Sir  John,  He  has  married  me.  \Exit  Sir  John. 

Lady  Brute,  The  cievil's  in  the  fellow,  I  think. 
I  was   told,  before  I  married  him,  that  thus 
'twould  be :   But  I  thought  I  had  charms  enough 
to  govern  him;  and  that,  where  there  was  an 
estate,  a  womax)  must  needs  be  happy :   So  my 
vanity  has  deceived  me,  and  my  ambition  has 
made  me  uneasy.  But  there's  some  comfort  still ; 
if  one  would  be  revenged  of  hiin,  these  are  good 
times ;  a  woman  may  have  a  gallant,  and  a  sepa- 
rate maintenance  too— The  surly  puppy — yet  he's 
|i  fool  for't :    For  hitherto  he  has  been  no  mon- 
ster :    But  who  knows  how  far  he  may  provoke 
me?  I  never  loved  him,  yet  I  have  been  ever  true 
fo  him ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  art 
and  nature  upon  a  poor  weak  woman's  heart,  in 
favour  of  a  tempting  lover..    Methinks  so  noble 
a  defence,  as  I  have  made,  should  be  rewarded 
^ith  a  better  usage — Or  who  can  tell — Perhaps  a 
cood  part  of  what  I  sufier  from  my  husband,  may 
be  a  judgment  upon  me  for  my  cruelty  to  my  lo- 
yer^-Lord,  with  what  pleasure  coulH  I  indulge 
that  thought,  were  there  but  a  possibility  of  find- 
ing ansuments  to  make  it  good  !    And  how  do  I 
know  but  there  may — Let  me  see — What  oppo- 
ses!— My  matrimonial  vow — Why,  what  did  I 
vow }   I  think  I  promised  to  be  true  to  my  hus- 
band.  Well ;  and  he  promised  to  be  kind  to  me : 
Sut  he  han't  kept  his  word — ^Why,  then  I'm  ab- 
iolved  from  mine.    O,  but  that  condition  was 
not  expressed — No  matter,  it  was  understood. 
Well,  by  ail  I  le^  if  I  argue  the  matter  a  little 
longer  with  myself,  I  shall  not  find  so  many  bug* 
\)em  in  die  way,  as  I  thought  I  should.    Lcnti, 
Fhat  fine  notions  of  virtue  do  we  women  take  ap 
upon  the  credit  of  old  foolish  philosophers !  Vir- 
tue its  own  reward,  virtue's  tnis,  virtue's  that — 
yirtue's  an  ass,  and  a  g^dlant's  worth  forl^  on't. 


Enter  Belinda. 

Good-morrow,  dear  cousin. 
BeL  Good-morrow,  madam;  you  look  pleaaeS 
this  morning. 

Lady  Brute.  I  am  so. 
Bel!  With  what,  pray  ? 
Lady  Brute,  With  my  husband. 
Bel.  Drown  husbands !  for  yours  is  a  provo- 
king fellow :   As  he  went  out  just  now,  I  prayed 
him  to  tell  me  what  time  of  day  it  was ;  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  took  him  for  the  church-clocky  tha^ 
was  obliged  to  tell  all  the  parish. 

Lady  Brute.  He  has  been  saying  some  good 
obliging  things  to  me  too.  In  short,  Belinda,  he 
has  used  me  so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I  could 
almost  resolve  to  play  the  downright  wife — ^aad 
cuckold  him. 

Bel,  Tliat  would  be  downright  indeed. 

Lady  Brute,  Why,  after  all,  there  is  more  to 
be  said  for  it  than  you  would  imagine,  child.  lie 
is  the  first  aggressor,  not  t. 

Bel.  Ah,  but  you  know,  we  must  return  good 
for  evil. 

Lady  Brute,  That  may  be  a  mistake  in  th% 
translation— Prithee  be  of  my  opinion,  Belinda  ; 
for  I'm  positive  I'm  in  the  right ;  and  if  youll 
keep  up  the  prerogative  of  a  woman,  youll  like- 
wise be  positive  you  are  in  the  right,  whenever 
you  do  any  thing  you  have  a  mind  to.  But  I 
shall  play  die  fool  and  jest  on,  till  I  make  jou 
begin  to  think  I'm  in  earnest. 

Bel.  1  shall  not  take  the  liberty,  madam,  to 
think  of  any  thing,  that  you  desire  to  keep  from 
me. 

Lady  Brute,  Alas,  my  dear,  I  have  no  secrets. 
My  heart  could  never  yet  confine  my  tongue. 

BeL  Your  eves,  you  mean ;  for  I'm  sure  I  hat'c 
seen  them  gadding,  when  your  tongue  Jias  b€eu 
locked  up  safe  enough. . 

Lady  Brute.  My  eyes  gadding !  Prithee  after 
whom,  child  ? 

BeL  Why,  afler  one,  that  thinks  you  hate  him, 
as  much  as  I  know  you  love  him. 

Lady  Brute.  Constant,  you  mean  } 

BeL  1  do  so. 

Lady  Brute,  Lord,  what  should  put  each  m 
thin^  into  your  bead  ? 

BeL  That,  which  puts  things  into  most  people** 
heads ;  observation. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  what  have  you  observed,  i^ 
the  name  of  won.der  ? 

BeL  I  have  observed  you  blush,  when  you  met 
him ;  force  yourself -away  froih  him ;  and  then  be 
out  of  humour  witii  every  thing  about  you :  In  n 
word,  never  was  a  poor  creatine  to  f^purred  on  bj' 
desire,  or  so  reineq  in  with  fear ! 

iMdy  Brute,  How  strong  is  ianpy  ! 

BeL  How  weak  is  Monian  ! 

Lady  Brute.  PriiJiee,  niece,  have  a  botier  opl- 
nion  of  your  fumt's  incliuation^ 
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^  BtL  Ikar  loot,  hnre  a  betler  opinioa  of  your 


¥m^  Brmit,  Yoinl  make  me  an^. 
MH.  YooH  make  me  lau^. 
FiiM^  Brale.  Then  yoa  are  leoolTed  to  per- 

Bet  Poativcjj. 

Im^  Bra/e.  And  all  I  can  saj^ 

BeL  WiU  s^pnfy  nothing. 

I«^  Bm/e.  TnoDgb  I  should  swear  'twere 


Bel  I  should  think  it  true. 

La^  Brvle.  Then  let  us  forgire,  [kU$ing  her] 
ior  we  haye  both  olfended :  I,  in  making  a  sc- 
DO,  ia  disooreriog  it. 

BcL  Good  nature  may  do  modi :  But  you  have 
icaioa  to  forgive  one,  than  I  liave  to  par- 
doB  Mother. 

Latfy  Brute.  "TSs  true,  Belinda,  you  have  given 
me  so  many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my 
reserve  has  been  indeed  a  crime :  But  that  you 
■ay  more  easily  for^ve  me,  remember,  child, 
thiiy  when  oar  nature  prompts  us  to  a  thing  our 
hooour  and  reli^n  have  forbid  U8»  we  would 
(acre  it  possihle)  oonceal,  even  from  the  soul  it- 
self, the  knowleq^  of  the  body's  weakness. 

BeL  Well,  I  hope,  to  make  your  friend  amends, 
yea  will  hide  nothing  from  her  for  the  future, 
ihong^  the  body  shocikl  still  grow  weaker  and 


Larfy  Bruit,  No,  from  diis  moment,  I  have  no 
reserve ;  and,  for  a  proof  of  my  repentance, 
1  own,  Belinda,  I  am  in  danger.  Ment  and  wit 
aMaalt  me  fnan  without,  nature  and  love  solicit 
ne  within;  my  husband's  barbarous  usage  piquen 
me  to  revenge ;  and  Satan,  catching  at  the  fair 
eocasioo,  throws  in  my  way  that  vengeance, 
which,  of  all  vengeance,  pleases  women  best. 

BeL  lis  wdl  Constant  don't  know  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fortification ;  for,  o'  my  conscience, 
hr'd  soon  oome  on  to  the  assault. 

Ladv  Bruie,  Ay,  and  I'm  afraid  carry  the  town 
IDO.  But  whatever  you  may  have  observed,  I 
bave  dissembled  so  well  as  to  keep  him  ignorant. 
So  yoa  see  Fm  no  coque^  Belinda :  And,  if  vou 
foBow  my  advice^  you  wUl  never  be  one  neither. 
n»  true,  coquetry  is  one  of  the  main  ingre- 
dimls  in  the  natoral  composition  of  a  woman, 
aad  I,  as  well  as  others,  could  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  see  a  crowd  of  young  fellows  oglin^i;, 
ani  g^ndng,  and  watching  ftll  occasions  to  do 
lorty  foolish  offirioos  things :  Nay,  should  some 
of  them  push  on,  even  to  hanging  or  drowning, 
Why — Faith— if  I  should  let  pore  woman  alone, 
I  dMold  cVa  he  hot  too  well  pleased  with  it. 

BeL  ni  swear,  'twould  tickle  roe  strangely. 

IrOi^  Brute,  Bot,  after  alt,  'tis  a  vicious  prac- 
liee  B  OS,  lo  give  the  least  encourac^ement,  but 
^here  we  design  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  For 
it  is  aa  oBvasonabla  diing  to  engage  a  man  in  a 
disease,  which  we,  befbre-)iaady  r^K>lve  we  will 
pever  apply  a  core  toy 


BeL  It  is  true ;  but  then  a>  woman  must  aban- 
don one  of  the  supreme  blessings  of  her  life. 
For  I  am  fully  convmccd,  no  man  has  half  tliat 
pleasure  in  possessing  a  mistress,  as  a  woman  has 
m  jilting  a  pliant. 

Liufy  Brute.  The  happiest  woman,  then,  on 
earth  must  be  our  neighoour. 

BeL  O  the  impertinent  composition !  She  has 
vanity  and  affectation  enoush  to  make  her  a  ri- 
diculous original,  in  spite  of  all  that  art  and  na- 
ture ever  furnished  to  any  of  her  sex  before  her. 

Ltufy  Brute.  She  concludes  all  men  her  cap- 
tives ;  and  whatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to 
confiim  her  in  that  opinion. 

BeL  If  they  shun  her,  she.  thinks  it  is  modesty, 
and  takes  it  ior  a  proof  of  their  passion. 

Ladif  Brute,  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  it  is 
conduct,  and  done  to  prevent  town  talk. 

BeL  When  her  folly  inakes  them  laugh,  she 
thinks  they  are  pierced  with  her  wit 

Ltufy  Brute.  And  when  her  impertinence 
makes  them  dull,  concludes  they  are  jealous  of 
her  favours. 

BeL  All  their  actions  and  their  words,  she 
takes  for  granted,  aim  at  her. 

Lady  Brute.  And  pities  all  other  women,  be- 
cau^  she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

BeL  Pray,  out  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us  find 
a  better  subject ;  for  I  am  weary  of  this.  Do  you 
think  your  husband  inclined  to  jealousy  ? 

Lady  Brute.  O,  no ;  he  does  n6t  love  me  well 
enough  for  that  Lord,  how  wrong  men's  maxims 
are !  They  are  seldom  jealous  of  their  wives,  un- 
less they  are  very  fond  o^  them :  whereas  they 
ought  to  consider  the  women's  inclinations,  for 
there  depends  their  fate.  Well,  men  may  talk ; 
but  they  are  not  so  wise  as  we-*  that's  certain. 

BeL  At  least  in  our  affairs. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  I  believe  we  should  out-do 
them  in  the  business  of  the  state  too :  For,  mc- 
thinks,  they  do^  and 'undo,  and  make  but  bad 
work  on't. 

BeL  Why,  then,  don't  we  get  into  the  intrigues 
of  government  as  well  as  they  f 

Lady  Brute.  Because  we  have  intrigues  of  our 
own,  that  make  us  more  sport,  cUld.  And  so, 
let's  in  and  oonsider  of  them.  [Exeunt., 

SCENE  II. — A  dressing-room. 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful,  Mademoiselle,  and 

Cornet.    ' 

Lady  Fan.  How  do  I  look  this  morning  ? 

Cor.  Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,  truly. 

Lady  Fan.  lard,  how  ill-natufed  tliou  art, 
Comet,  to  tell  me  so,  though  the  thing  should  be 
true.  Don't  you  know,  that  I  have  humility 
enough  to  be  but  too  easily  out  of  conceit  with 
myself^  Hold  tfce  glass;  I  dare  swear  that  will 
have  more  maimers  than  you  have.  Mademoi? 
selle,  let  me  have  your  opinion  too. 
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Modem.  My  opinion  pe,  matain,  dat  your  la- 
dyship never  look  so  well  in  your  life. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  the  French  are  the  prettiest 
obliging  people !  they  say  the  most  acceptable, 
well-mannered  things — and  never  flatter. 

Modem.  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice  in- 
teed. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  every  thing's  just  in  my  house 
but  CorneL  The  very  looking-glass  gives  her  the 
dementi.  But  I  am  almost  draid  it  flatters  me, 
it  makes  me  look  so  very  enfcaging. 

[Looking  affectedly  in  the  glau. 

Modem,  Tntecd,  matam,  your  face  pe  hand- 
somer den  all  de  looking-glass  .in  de  world,  croyez 
moy. 

iMdy  Fan.  But  is  it  possible  my  eyes  can  be 
so  languishing and  so  very  full  of  tore ! 

Modem.  Matam,  if  de  glass  was  burning-glass, 
I  believe  your  eyes  set  de  fire  in  de  house. 

Lady  Fan.  You  may  take  that  night-gown, 
mademoiselle;  get  out  of  the  room,  Comet;  I 
can't  endure  you.  This  wench,  methinks,  does 
look  so  insufierably  ugly. 

Modem.  Every  ting  lo<^  ugly,  matam,  dat  stand 
by  your  latisliip. 

Lady  Fan.  No  really,  mademoiselle ;  methinks 
you  look  mighty  pretty. 

Modem.  Ah  matam !  de  moon  have  no  eclat, 
ven  de  sun  appear. 

Lady  Fan.  O  pretty  expression !  Have  you 
ever  been  in  love,  mademoiselle  ? 

Modem.  Ouy,  matam.  [sighing. 

Lady  Fan.  And  were  you  beloved  again  ? 

Modem.  No,  matam.  [sighing. 

Lady  Fan.  O  ye  gods !  What  an  unfortunate 
creature  should  J  be  in  such  a  case !  But  nature 
has  made  me  nice  for  my  own  defence:  I'm 
nice,  strangely  nice,  mademoiselle.  I  believe, 
were  the  merit  of  whole  mankind  bestowed  upon 
one  single  person,  I  should  still  think  the  fellow 
wanted  something  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to 
take  notice  of  him :  And  yet  I  could  love ;  nay, 
fondly  love,  were  it  possible  to  have  a  thing  made 
on  purpose  for  me :  For  I'm  not  cruel,  mi^emoi- 
selle ;  I'm  onlv  nice. 

Modem.  Ah,  matam !  I  wish  I  was  fine  gentle- 
man for  your  rake.  I  do  all  de  ting  in  de  world, 
to  get  a  little  way  into  your*  heart  I  make  song, 
I  make  verse,  I  give  you  de  Grenade,  I  give  great 
many  present  to  mademoiselle;  I  no  eat,  I  no 
deep,  I  be  lean,  I  be  mad,  I  hang  myself,  I  drown 
myself.  Ah,  ma  chere  dame,  que  je  vous  aime- 
Fob !  [Embracing  her. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  the  French  have  strange 
obliging  ways  with  them ;  you  may  take  thosie  two 
pair  of  gloves,  mademoiselle. 

Modem.  Me  humbly  tank  my  sweet  lady. 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  letter. 

Ser.  Madam,  here's  a  letter  for  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Fan.  Tis  thus  I  am  importuned  every 

Bioming^   mademoiselle.      Pray^   how  dp   the 


French  ladies,  when  they  are  thus  accabldcs  } 

Modem.  Matam,  dey  never  complain.  An 
contraire.    When  one  Frense  la^  nave  got  a 

hundred  lover r-Den  she  do  all  she  can 

to  get  a  hundred  more. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  let  me  die,  I  think  they  have 
le  goOt  bon.  For  'tis  an  unutterable  pleasure  to 
be  adored  by  all  the  men,  and  envied  by  all  the 

women ^Yet  I'll  swear  I'm  concerned  at  the 

torture  I  give  them.  Lard,  why  was  I  fonned  to 
make  the  whole  creation  uneasy  ?  But  Jet  me 
read  my  letter.  [Keads^ 

*  If  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  of  your  faults^ 
'  instead  of  being  praised  for  your  vutues,  take 
'  the  pains  to  walk  in  the  Green-walk  in  Saint 
'  James's  Park,  with  your  woman,  an  hour  benor. 
'  You'll  there  meet  one,  who  hates  you  for  some 
*  things,  as  he  could  love  you  for  others,  and 
'  therefore  is  willing  to  endeavour  your  reforma- 

'  tion If  you  come  to  the  place  I  menti€io, 

'  you'll  know  who  I  am :  if  you  don't,  you  nerer 
'  shall :  So  take  your  choice.' 


This  is  strangely  familiar,  mademoiselle ; 
have  I  a  provoking  fancy  to  know,  who  this  im- 
pudent fellow  is. 

Modem.  Den  take  your  scarf  and  your  mask, 
and  go  to  de  rendezvous.  De  Frense  latydo 
justement  conrnie  9a. 

Lady  Fan.  Rendezvous!  What,  rendezvous 
with  a  man,  mademoiselle? 

Modem.  £h,  pourquoy  non  ? 

Lady  Fan.  What,  and  a  man  perhaps  I  never 
saw  in  my  life  ! 

Modem.  Tant  mieuz:  C'est  done  qaelqae 
chose  de  nouveau. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  how  do  I  know  vvhat  designs 
he  may  have  ?  He  may  intend  to  ravish  me,  for 
aught  I  know. 

Modem.  Ravish? — Bagatelle.  I  would  faio 
see  one  impudent  rogue  ravish  mademoiselle; 
Qui,  je  le  voudrois ! 

Lady  Fan.  O  but  my  reputation,  madeoioi- 
selle,  my  reputation ;  ah,  ma  chere  reputation  ! 

Modem.  Matam Quand  on  I'a  une  fois 

perdue— ^On  n'en  est  plus  embarrass^. 

Lady  Fan.  Fe,  mademoiselle,  fe!  reputation 
is  a  jewel. 

Modem.  Qui  coute  bien  chere,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  sure  you  would  not  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure  ? 

Modem.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  Fan.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk !  Why, 
what  if  honour  be  a  buiden,  mademoiselle,  muac 
it  not  be  borne  ? 

Modem.  Chaqu'un  a  sa  faf  on — Quand  quel- 
que  chose  m'  incommode  moy— -je  m'en  defais, 
vite. 

Lady  Fan.  Get  you  gone,  you  little  aanghty 
Frenchwoman  you !  I  vow  and  swear  I  must  turjoi 
you  out  qf  doors,  if  you  talk  thu8« 
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AMbh.  Tom  me  oot  of  doors ! — turn  your- 
self out  oT  doors,  andgo  see  what  de  gentleman 
hsre  fo  sj  to  you — ^^oez.  Voild  [giving  her 
ker  tkiMgi  JUaiUyJ]  votre  esharpe,  voil&votre 
cuife,  nuk  votre  masque,  woWh  tout.  Iley,  Mer- 
CQre,CoqQU] :  Call  one  chair  for  matam,  and  one 
«kr  [off/i»ji^  within]  for  mc :  Va  t'en,  vite. 

[T\trming  to  her  ladtfy  and  helping  her  on 
kasiify  with  her  things.] 
AXiaas,  Btttam ;  depechez  vous  done   Mon  Dieu, 
^Ues  scrapules ! 

LaJbf  Fern.  Well,  for  once,  mademoiselle,  111 
follov  joor  advice,  oot  of  the  intemperate  desire 
I  hate  to  know  who  this  ill-bred  feftow  is.  But 
I  bave  too  mnch  delicatesse  to  make  a  practice 
oa't    • 

M§4eaL  Belle  diose  vrayment  que  la  delica- 

lestt,  krs  qall  s'ag^t  de  se  divertir k  ca — 

Vooi  miU  ^qoip^.  Partonsr— 11^  bien  ? — qu  avez 
foaadoDc? 

LaAf  FtM.  J^ai  pear. 

Modem.  Je  n^en  pcunt  moi. 

iMdj^  An.  I  dare  not  go. 

Madem.  Demearex  done. 

L§^  Fan.  Je  suis  poltrone. 


Modem.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

Lady  Fan*  Curiosity's  a  wicked  devil. 

Modem.  C*est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  Fan.  It  mined  our  ^t  parents. 

Modem.  £Ue  a  bien  diverti  leurs  enfans. 

Lady  Fan^  Llionneur  est  coutre. 

Modem.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

La(fy  Fan,  Must  I  then  go  ? 

Modem.  Must  you  go  ? — Must  you  eat,  must 
you  drink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live  ?  De 
nature  bid  you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  dotoder. 
Vous  me  ferez  enrager. 

Lady  Fan.  But  reason  corrects  nature,  made- 
moiselle ? 

Modem.  £Ue  est  done  bien  insolente ;  c'est'  s» 
soeur  ain^. 

Latfy  Fan.  Do  you  then  prefer  your  nature  to 
your  reason,  mademoiselle  ? 

Modem.  Oui  da. 

Lady  Fan.  Pourquoi  ? 

Modem.  Because  my  nature  make  me  merry^ 
my  reason  make  me  mad. 

Lady  Fan.  Ah,  la  m^hantc  Francoisel 

Modem.  Ah,  la  belle  Aneloise  ! 

iForcing  her  lady  eff. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— 5/.  lameii  Park. 

Eattr  Ladt  Fakcyful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  I  vow,  mademoiselle,  Vm 
ttni^y  impatient  to  know  who  this  confident 

Enter  Heartfrec. 

lockf  there's  Heaitfree.  But  sure  it  can't  be 
bin:  he's  a  professed  woman-hater.  Yet  who 
bows  what  my  wicked  eyes  may  have  done  ! 

Modem.  II  nous  approche,  matam. 

Lody  Fan.  Yea,  'tis  he :  Now  he  will  be  most 
HKolenbly  cavalier,  though  he  should  be  in  love 
vidiiDe. 

Hetrt.  Madam,  I'm  your  humble  servant; 
I  perceive  you  have  more  humility  and  good 
mtnre  than  I  tbooght  you  had. 

Lady  Fan.  What  you  attribute  to  humility 
and  food  nature,  sir,  nuiy,  perhaps,  be  only  doe 
to  conoaty.  }  had  a  mind  to  know  who  'twas,  had 
)U  msnaers  enough  to  write  that  letter. 

[Throwing  him  hit  letter. 

Heart.  Well,  and  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

I^  FoM.  I  am  so,  sir :  Good-by  t'ye. 

Heart.  Nay,  hold  there;  though  you  have 
^Doe  your  bosmess,  I  han't  done,  mine :  By  your 
hdvnip's  leave,  we  must  have  one  moment's 
fntHe  together.  Have  you  a  mind  to  be  the 
pvHtieft  woman  about  town,  or  not  ?  How  she 
*Hes  opoo  me !  What !  this  passes  for  an  im- 
pf^tioent  question  with  you  now^  because  you 
<^  jouare  so  already. 


Lady  Fan.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  a  question  ib 
my  turn :  By  what  right  do  you  pretend  to  ex- 
amine me  ? 

Heart.  By  the  same  rieht  that  the  strong  go- 
vern the  weak ;  because  I  have  you  in  my  power ; 
for  you  cannot  get  so  quickly  to  your  coach,  but 
I  shall  have  time  enough  to  make  you  hear  every 
thing  I  have  to  say.  to  you. 

iMdy  Fan.  These  are  strange  liberties  you 
take,  Mr  Heartfree. 

Heart.  They  are  so,  madam,  but  there's  no 
help  for  it ;  for  know,  that  I  have  a  design  upon  you. 

jLady  Fan.  Upon  me,  sir ! 

Heart.  Yes ;  and  one  that  will  turn  to  your 
glory,  and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  but  be  a  uttle 
wiser  than  you  use  to  be. 

Lady  Fan.  Very  well,  sir. 

Heart.  Let  me  see — ^Your  vanity,  madam,  I 
take  to  be  about  son^  eight  degrees  higher  than 
any  woman's  in  the  town,  let  t  other  be  who  she 
will ;  and  my  indifierence  is  naturally  about  the 
same  pitch.  Now  could  you  find  the  way  to  turn 
this  indifierence  into  fire  and  flames,  methinks 
your  vanity  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  and  this,  per- 
haps, you  might  bring  about  upon  pretty  reason- 
able terms. 

Lady  Fan.  And  pray,  at  what  rate  would  this 
indifierence  be  bought  off,  if  one  should  have  so 
depraved  an  appetite  as  to  desire  it  ? 

Heart.  Why,  madam,  to  drive  a  quaker's  bar- 
gain, and  make  but  one  word  with  you,  if  I  do 
part  with  it — ^you  must  lay  me  down — ^your  af"« 
fectatiQu. 
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Lady  Fan*  My  aflfisctadon,  nrl 

Heart,  Why,  I  ask  you  nothing  but  what  you 
may  vexy  well  snare. 

Lady  FanJ  You  grow  rude,  sir.  Cota^  ma- 
demoisdle,  'tis  high  time  to  be  gone. 

Modem.  Allons^  allonsy  allons ! 

Heart,  [$toppinjf  them^  Nay,  you  may  as 
well  stand  still;  tov  hear  me  you  shall,  walk 
which  wfv^  you  please. 

Lady  fan*  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Heart,  I  mean  to  tell  yon,  that  you  are  the 
most  ungrateful  woman  upon  earth. 

Lady  Fan,  Ungrateful  1  To  whom? 

Heart,  To  nature. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  what  has  nature  done  to  me? 

Heart,  What  you  have  undone  by  art !  It 
■lade  you  handsome ;  it  g^ve  you  bcAuty  to  a 
miracle,  a  shape  without  a  fault,  wit  enough  to 
make  them  relish,  and  so  turned  tou  loose  to 
your  own  discretion,  which  has  made  such  work 
with  you,  that  yon  are  become  the  pity  of  our 
ses,  and  the  jest  of  your  own.  There  is  not  a 
feature  in  your  face,  but  you  have  found  the  way 
to  teach  it  some  afiected  convulsion ;  your  feet, 
your  hands,  your  very  finger  ends  are  directed 
never  to  move  without  some  ridiculous  air  or 
other;  and  your  language  is  a  suitable  trumpet, 
to  draw  people's  eyes  upon  the  raree  show. 

Madem.  [atide.]  Est  ce  qu'on  fait  I'amour  en 
AiwleteiTe  oomme  9a  ? 

Lady  Fan,  hmde.]  Now  could  I  cry  for  mad- 
ness, but  that  1  know  he'd  laugh  at  me  for  it ! 

Heart.  Now  do  you  hate  me  for  telUng  you 
the  truth,  bat  that's  because  yon  don't  believe  'tis 
•0^;  for,  were  you  once  convinced  of  that,  you'd 
reform  for  your  own  sake. 

Lady  Fan,  Every  circumstance  of  nice  breed- 
ing must  needs  appear  ridiculous  to  one,  who  has 
so  natural  an  antipathy  to  good  mmwers. 

Heart.  But  suppose  I  could  find  the  means  to 
convince  you,  that  the  whole  world  is  of  my 
opinion  ? 

Ladhf  Fan.  Sir,  though  you,  and  all  the  world 
you  talk  of,  should  be  so  impertinently  offidous^ 
as  to  think  to  nersuade  me  I  don't  know  how  to 
behave  myselt;  I  should  still  have  charity  enough 
for  my  own  understanding,  to  believe  myself  in 
the  right,  and  all  ^ou  in  the  wrong. 

Madem,  Levoiliimort 
[Exeunt  Lady  Fanciful,  and  Madbicoiselle.] 
Heart,  [gaaifig  after  her.']  There  her  single 
dapper  has  pubhshed  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex. 
Well,  this  once  I  have  endeavoured  to  wash  the 
black-moor  white,  bat  henceforward  I'll  sooner 
undertake  to  teach  sincerity  to  a  courtier,  gene- 
rosity to  an  usurer,  honesty  to  a  lawyer,  than 
discretion  to  a  woman,  I  see  has  once  set  her 
heart  upon  playing  the  fool. 

Enter  Constant. 

borrow.  Constant. 

Con,    Good-morrow^   Jack:    What  are  you 


doiitt  here  this  mormng? 

mart,  Domg !   guess  if  yon  can ^Why  I 

have  been  endeavouring  to  persaade  my  lady 
Fancyful,  that  she's  tm  most  fooliih  womaift 
about  town. 

Con.  A  pretty  endeavour  truly! 

Heart.  I  have  told  her  in  as  fkaia  English  as 
I  could  speak,  both  what  the  town  says  of  her, 
and  what  I  think  of  her.  In  short,  I  have  ased 
her  as  an  absolute  king  would  do  Magna  Charta. 

Con,  And  how  does  she  take  it? 

Heart.  As  children  do  pills;  bite  them,  but 
can't  swallow  them. 

Con,  But,  prithee,  what  has  pot  it  into  your 
head,  of  all  mankind,  to  turn  reformer  ? 

Heart.  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning 
bong  upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  myself :  and  another  was,  that  as  little  ns  I 
care  for  women,  I  could  not  see  with 


one,  that  Heaven  had  taken  such  wondrous 
pains  about,  be  so  very  industrious  to  make  her- 
self the  jack-pudding  of  the  creation. 

Con,  Well,  now  could  I  almost  wish  to  see 
mv  cruel  mistress  make  the  self-same  use  of 
what  Heaven  has  done  for  her,  that  so  I  might 
be  cured  of  the  same  disease,  that  makes  me  so 
very  uneasy ;  for  love,  love  is  the  devil.  Heart- 
free. 

Heart.  And  why  do  you  let  the  devil  govern 
you? 

Con.  Because  I  have  more  flesh  and  blood 
than  grace  and  self-denial.  My  dear,  dear 
mbtress — ^'sdeath  !  that  so  gented  a  woman 
should  be  a  saint,  when  reh^on's  oht  of  fashion. 

Heart.  Nay,  she's  much  m  the  wrong,  trnly  ; 
but  who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  example 
may  prevail  ? 

Con.  O !  they  have  played  their  parts  in 
vain  already  :  ^is  now  two  years  since  the 
damned  fellow  her  husband  invited  me  to  his 
wedding ;  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw  that 
charming  woman,  whom  I  have  loved  ever 
since ;  but  she  is  cold,  my  friend,  still  cold  as 
the  northern  star. 

Heart.  So  are  all  women  by  nature,  which 
makes  them  so  willing  to  be  warmed. 

Con,  O  don't  profane  the  sex !  prithee  think 
them  all  angels  for  her  sake ;  for  she's  virtuous 
even  to  a  fault 

Heart.  A  lover's  head  is  a  good  accountable 
thing  truly ;  he  adores  his  mistn^s  for  beii^  vir- 
tuous, and  yet  is  very  angry  with  her,  because 
she  won't  be  lewd. 

Con.  Well,  the  only  relief  I  expect  m  my 
misery  is  to  see  thee,  some  day  or  other,  as 
deeply  engaged  as  myself,  which  will  force 
me  to  be  merry  in  the  midst  of  all  my  mi^or- 
tunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  come,  be  assnredy 

Ned.    Not  but  that  I  can  pass  a  night  with  & 

woman.   Nay,  I  can  court  a  woman  too,  call  her 

nympli^  angel,  goddess,  what  you  please:  But 
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here's  the  difierence  between  you  and  I ;  I  pei^ 
ftuade  a  woman  she's  an  angel,  and  she  persuades 

riQ  she's  one.  Prithee,  let  me  tell  you  how 
avoid  falling  in  love;  that,  which  serves  me 
for  prevention,  may  chance  to  terve  you  for  a 
cure. 

Con,  Welly  Use  the  ladies  moderately,  then, 
and  ni  hear  you. 

Heart.  That  u^ing  them  moderately  undoes 
lis  all;  but  rU  use  them  justly,  and  that  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with.  I  always  consider  a 
woman,  not  as  the  tayior,  the  shoemaker,  the 
tire-woman,  the  sempstress,  and  (which  is  more 
than  ail  that)  the  poet  makes  her;  but  I  consi- 
der her  as  pure  nature  has  contrived  her,  and  that 
more  strictly  than  I  should  have  done  our  old 
grandmother  Eve,  had  I  seen  her  naked  in  tlie 
garden;  for  I  consider  her  turned  inside  out. 
Her  heart  well  examined,  I  find  there  pride, 
vanity,  covetousncss,  indiscretion ;  but,  above  all 
things,  malice:  plots  eternally  forging  to  de- 
stroy one  anothers  reputations,  and  as  honestly 
to  charge  the  levity  of  mens'  tongues  with  tlie 
scandal  ;  hourly  debates  how  to  make  poor 
gentlemen  in  love  with  them,  with  no  otlier  in- 
tent but  to  use  them  like  dogs  when  they  have 
done ;  a  constant  desire  of  doing  more  mischief, 
and  an  everlasting  war  waged  agiainst  trutli  and 
good-nature. 

Con.  Very  well,  sir;  an  admirable  composi- 
tion, truly ! 

HeurL  Tlien  for  her  outside,  I  consider  it 
merely  as  an  out3ide;  she  has  a  thin  tiSany 
covering  over  just  such  stuflf  as  you  and  I  are 
made  of.  As  for  her  motion,  her  mien,  her 
airs,  and  all  those  tricks,  I  know  they  aflfect  you 
mightily.  If  you  should  see  your  mistress  at  a 
coronation,  dragging  her  peacock*s  train,  with  all 
ber  state  and  insolence  about  her,  'twould  strike 
yon  with  all  the  awful  thoughts,  that  heaven  itself 
ixinld  pretend  to  from  you :  whereas,  I  turn  the 
whole  matter  into  a  jest,  and  suppose  her  strut- 
ting in  the  self-same  stately  manner,  with  nothing 
on  but  her  stays,  and  her  under  scanty  quilted 
petticoet. 

Con.  Hold  thy  profane  tongue ;  for  Fll  hear 
no  more. 

Heart.  What,  you'll  love  on  then  f 

Con.  Yes,  to  eternity. 

Heart.  Yet  you  have  no  hopes  at  all  ? 

Con.  None. 

Heart.  Nay,  the  resolution  may  be  discreet 
enough ;  permtps  you  have  found  out  some  new 
philosophy,  that  love,  tike  virtue,  is  its  own  re- 
ward :  So  you  and  your  mistress  will  be  i^  well 
content  at  a  distance,  as  others  that  have  less 
learning  are  in  coming  together. 

Con.  No ;  but  if  she  should  prove  kind  at  last, 
my  dear  Heartfree  I  [Embracing  him. 

Heart.  Nay,  prithee  don't  take  me  for  your 
jnifttress ;  for  lovers  are  very  troublesome. 

Con.  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do  ? 

VoL.IL 


Heart  And  just  now  he  was  sore  tim*  could 
do  nothing ! 

Con'.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  years,  is 
somewhat  strange. 

Heart.  Not  strange  at  all ;  she  don't  like  you, 
that's  all  the  business. 

Cifn.  Prithee,  don'c  distract  me. 

Heart,  Nay,  you  are  a  good  handsome  young 
felloe,  she  might  use  you  better :  Come,  lyill  you 

go  see  her  ?   perhaps,  she  may  have  changed 
er  mind ;  there's  some  hopes  as  long  as  she^  a 
woman. 

Con.  O,  ^tis  in  vain  to  visit  her :  sometimes,  to 

get  a  sight  of  her,  I  visit  that  beast  her  husband, 
ut  she  certainly  finds  some  pretence  to  quit  the 
room  as  soon  as  I  enter. 

Heart.  It^s  much  she  don't  tell  him  yoii  have 
made  love  to  her,  too ;  for  that's  another  good* 
natured  thing  usual  amongst  women,  in  which 
they  have  several  ends.  Sometimes  'tis  to  re- 
commend their  virtue,  that  they  may  sin  with 
the  greater  security.  Sometimes  'tis  to  make 
their  husbands  fight,  in  hopes  they  may  be  killed, 
when  their  afiairs  require  it  should  be  so :  but 
most  commonly  'tis  to  engage  two  men  in  a 
quarrel,  that  they  may  have  the  credit  of  being 
tought  for;  and  if  the  lovei''s  killed  in  the  business, 
they  cry.  Poor  fellow !  he  had  ill  luck — and  so 
they  go  to  cardsi 

Con.  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be  for- 
given. Look  to  it,  if  ever  you  fall  into  tlieir 
hands — 

Heart,  Tliey  can't  use  me  worse  than  they  do 
you,  that  speak  well  of  tiiem.  O  ho !  here  comes 
the  kniglit 

Enter  Srn  John  Brute. 

Your  humbljB  servant,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Servant,  sir. 

Jfeari.  Hofw  does  all  your  family  ? 

Sir  John.  Pox  on  my  family  ! 

Con»  How  does  your  lady  i  I  han't  seen  her 
abroad  a  good  while. 

Sir  John.  Do  ?  I  don't  know  how  she  does,  not 
I ;  she  was  well  enough  yesterday ;  I  han't  been 
at  home  to-night. 

Con.  What,  were  you  out  of  town  ? 

Sir  John.  Out  of  town !  No,  I  was  drinking. 

Con.  You  are  a  true  Englishman ;  don't  know 
your  own  happiness.  If  I  were  married  to  such 
a  woman,  I  would  not  be  from  her  a  night  for 
all  tlie  wine  in  France* 

Sir  John.^  Not  from  her  ! — ^Oons — what  a 
time  should  a  man  have  of  that ! 

Heart.  Why,  there's  no  division,  I  hope. 

S^r  John.  No ;  but  there's  a  conjimcdon,  and 
that's  worse;  a  pox  of  the  parson — ^Whv  the 
plague  don't  you  two  marry !  I  iancy  I  look  like 
the  de^l  to  you. 

Heart.  Why*  you  dod't  think  you  have  horns^ 
do  you  ? 
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Sir  John,  No,  I  believe  my  wife's  religion  will 
keep  her  honest. 

Heart.  And  what  will  make  her  keep  fier  re- 
ligion? 

Sir  John,  Persecution;  and  therefore  sh^e  shall 
have  it 

Heart.  Have  a  care,  knight ;  women  are  tend- 
er things. 

Sir  John.  And  vet,  methinks,  'tis  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  break  tlieir  hearts. 

Con.  Fy,  fy  !  you  have  one  of  the  best  wives 
in  the  world,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  uneasy 
husband. 

Sir  John.  Best  wives ! -the  woman's  well 

enough ;  she  has  no  vice,  that  I  know  of,  but 
she's  a  wife,  and— damn  a  wife !  if  I  were  married 
to  a  hogshead  of  claret,  matrimony  would  make 
me  hate  it. 

Heart.  Why  did  you  marry  then  ?  You  were 
old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind. 

Sir  John.  Why  did  I  marry  ?  I  married,  be- 
cause I  had  a  mind  to  lie  with  her,  and  she 
would  not  let  me. 

Heart.  Why,  did  you  ravish  her? 
Sir  John.  Yes,  tend  so  have  hedged  myself  into 
forty  quarrels  with  her  relations,  besides  buying 
my  pardim:  but,  more  than  ail  that,  you  must 
know  I  was  afraid  of  my  soul  in  those  days;  for 
I  kept  sneaking,  cowardly,  company;  fellows, 
that  went  to  church,  said  grace  to  their  meat, 
and  had  not  the  least  tincture  of  quality  about 
them. 

Heart.  But  I  think  you  are  got  into  a  better 
gang,  now^ 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  sir,  my  lord  Rake  and  I  are 
hand  and  glove :  I  believe  we  may  get  our  bones 
broke  together,  to-night ;  have  you  a  mind  to 
share  a  frolic  ? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly;  my  talent  lies  to  softer 
exercises. 

Sir  John.  IVhat,  a  down-bed  and  a  strumpet  ? 
A  pox  of  venery,  I  say.  Will  you  come  and 
drmk  with  me  this  afternoon  ? 

Con.  I  can't  drink  to-day,  but  we'll  come 
and  sit  an  hour  with  you,  if  you  will. 

Sir  J4fhn.  Phugh !  pox^  sit  an  hoar !  why  can't 
you  drink  ? 

Con.  Because  I  am  to  see  my  mistress. 
Sir  John.  Who's  that  ? 
Con.  Why,  do  you  use  to  tell  ? 
Sir  John.  Yes. 
Con.  So  wont  I. 
Sir  John.  Why? 
Con.  Because,  'tis  a  secret 
Sir  John.  Would  my  wife  knew  it !  'twould  be 
no  secret  long. 

Con.  Why,  do  you  think  she  can't  keep  a  se- 
cret? 

Sir  John,  No  more  than  she  can  keep  Lent. 
Heart.  Prithee,  tell  it  her  to  try,  Constant 
Sir  John.  No,  prithee  don't^  that  I  mayn't  be 
plagued  with  it 


Con.  Ill  hold  yob  ft  guinea  you  don't  make 
her  tell  it  you. 

.Sir  John.  I'll  hold  you  &  guinea  I  do. 

Con.  Which  way  ? 

Sir  John.  V^  by,  I'll  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  if  any  tiling  does  it,  that  will. 

Con.  But  cfo  you  think,  sir 

Sir  John.  'Oons,  sir,  I  think  a  woman  and  a  se- 
cret are  the  two  imperdnentest  themes  in  the 
universe :  therefore,  pray  let's  hear  no  more  of 
my  wife,  nor  your  mistress.  Damn  them  bcyth» 
with  all  my  heart,  and  every  thing  cl^,  that 
daggles  a  petticoat,  except  four  generous  whores, 
who  are  drunk  with  my  lord  Rake  and  I,  ten 
times  in  a  fortnight 

[Exit  Sir  John. 

Cdn.  Here's  a  dainty  fellow  for  you!  And 
the  veriest  coward,  too.  But  his  usage  of  his 
wife  makes  me  ready  to  stab  the  villain. 

Heart.  Lovers  are  short-sighted :  all  their 
senses  run  into  that  of  feeling.  This  proceeding 
of  his  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  can  make  your 
fortune.  If  any  thing  can  prevail  with  her  to  ac- 
cept of  a  gallant,  'tis  his  ill  usage  of  her.  Pri- 
thee, take  heart,  I  have  great  hopes  for  you: 
and,  since  I  (^n't  bring  you  quite  off  her,  111  en- 
deavour to  bring  you  quite  on ;  for  a  whining  lo- 
ver is  the  daAined'st  companion  upon  earth. 

Con.  My  dear  friend,  flatter  me  a  litde  more 
with  these  hopes ;  for,  whilst  they  prevail,  I  have 
Heaven  ^vitliin  me,  and  could  melt  with  joy. 

Heart.  Pray,  no  meltiiig  yet;  let  things  go 
farther  first.  This  afternoon,  perhaps,  we  shall 
make  some  advance.  In  the  mean  while,  let's 
go  dine  at  Locket's,  and  let  hope  get  you  a  sco- 
mach.  [Ereunt. 

SCENE  II.— Lady  pAHciFtJL's  house. 

Enter  hxnr  Fanciful,  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  Fan.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  im- 
portune, mademoiselle  ? 

Modem.  Inteed,  matam,  to  say  de  trute,  be 
want  leetel  good-breeding. 

Lady  Fan.  Good-breeding !  He  wants  to  be 
caned,  roademoisclle :  an  insolent  fellow  !  and 
yet,  let  me  expose  ray  weakness,  'tis  the  only  man 
on  earth  I  could  resolve  to  dispense  my  favours 
on,  were  he  but  a  fine  gentleman.  Well !  did 
men  but  know  how  deep  an  impression  a  fine 
gentleman  makes  in  a  lady's  heart,  they  would 
reduce  ail  their  studies  to  that  of  good-breeding 
alone.      ^ 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  vet  ? 

Lady  Fan.  Yes,  let  them  serve.  [ExU  &r- 
vant.]  Sure  this  Heartfree  has  bewitched  me. 
Mademoiselle.  You  can't  imagine  how  oddly  he 
mixt  himself  in  my  thoughts,  during  my  rapture, 
even  now.  I  vow  'tis  a  thousand  pities  he  is  not 
more  polished ;  don't  you  think  so  ? 
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Matain,  I  tink  it  so  great  pity, 
mr  ladyship's  place,  I  take  him 


datif 
I  votf  hi  yoar  ladyship's  place,  I  take  him  home 
io  my  hoase,  I  lock  nim  ap  in  my  closet,  and  I 
never  let  him  go  till  I  teach  him  every,  ting  dat 
iine  Jatj  eapect  from  fine  gentelinan. 

Latfy  faa.  Why,  truly,  I  believe  I  should  toon 
sobdue  his  brutaitty ;  for,  without  doubt,  he  has 
a  strange  penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite 
of  his  aversion  to  the  sex,  else  he  would  ne'er 
have  taken  so  much  pains  about  me.  Lord,  how 
pfOfid  would  some  poor  creatures  be  of  such  a 
ooiK{aest !  but  I,  alas !  I  don't  know  how  to  re- 
ceive aa  a  favour,  what  I  take  to  be  so  infinitely 
my  doe.  But  what  shall  I  do  to  new-mould  him, 
madeoMUselle  }  for,  till  then,  he  is  my  utter  aver- 
sion. 


Matam,  you  must  laugh  at  him  in  all 
de  place  dat  yoa  meet  him,  and  turn  into  de  re- 
twnle  all  be  say,  and  all  he  do. 


Lady  Fan.  Why,  truly,  satire  has  ever  been  of 
wondrous  use  to  reform  ill  manners.  Besides, 
'tis  my 'particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  I  can 
he.  severe,  strangely  severe,  .when  I  will,  made- 
moiselle. Give  me  the  pen  and  ink — (  find  my- 
self whimsical — ^I'll  write  to  him— or,  I'll  let  it 
alone,  and  be  severe  upon  him  that  way.  [Sit" 
ting  down  ta  write^  rising  up  again.]  Vet  ao- 
tive  severity  is  better  than  passive.  [SUting 
dawnA  'Tis  as  good  to  let  it  alone,  too ;  for 
every  lash  I  give  him,  perhaps  he'll  take  for  a  far 
vour.  Yet,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  so  much  satii-e 
should  be  lost.  [Sitting,]  But,  if  it  should  have 
a  wrong  eifeot  upon  hun,  'twould  distract  me. — 

[Rising.]     Well,  I  must  write  thoui^h,  after  all. 
mtting^    Or,  rU  let  it  alone,  which  is  the  same 
thint^.     [Rising,] 
Madem.  In  voil^  determin^e. 

[Exeunt 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 


SiK  Jobs,  Lady  Brute,  and  Belinda  rising 

from  the  table. 

Sir  JdAx.  Here;  take  away  the  things;  I  ex- 
Gompan^.  But  first  bring  me  a  pipe ;  I'll 
ke.  [To  a  servant. 

'.^tfy  Brute.   Lord,  Sir  John,  I  wonder  you 
i*c  leave  that  nasty  custom. 
&r  John.  Prithee,  don't  be  impertinent. 
Bel.  [7b  Ladt  Brute.]    I  wonder  who  those 
are,  he  expects  this  afternoon  i 

Ijady  Brute.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  : 
perhaps  *tis  Constant;    he    comcfs  here  some- 
times;  if  it  docs  prove  him,  I  am  resolved  111 
share  the  visit. 
&/.  Well  send  for  our  work,  and  sit  here. 
Lady  Brute.  Hell  choak  us  with  his  tobacco. 
Bet  Nothii^  will  choak  us,  when  we  are  do- 
ng  what  we  hme  a  mind  to.    Lovewell ! 

Enter  Lovewell. 

Love.  Madam. 

Lnfy  Brute.  Here ;   bring  my  cousin's  work 
and  mine  hither. 
[£mI  Lovewell,  and  reenters  with  their  work. 

Sir  John.  W  by,  pox,  can't  you  work  somewhere 
else? 

Lady  Brute.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb yoQ,  sir. 

BeL  Your  pipe  would  make  you  to6  thooght- 
fal,  andc,  if  you  were  left  alone;  our  prittle 
firatde  will  cure  your  spleen. 

Sir  John.  Will  it  so,  Mrs  Pert !  Now  I  believe 
n  will  so  increase  it,  [Sitting  and  smoking.]  1 
shall  lake  my  own  boose  for  a  paper-mill. 

Lody  Brute.  [To  Belinda  aside.^  Don't  let's 
raiad  hmi ;  let  hun  say  what  he  will. 

Sir  John.  A  woman's  tongue  a  cure  for  the 


spleen  !  'Oon^^[Aside.] — ^If  a  man  had  got  the 
head-ache,  they  would  oe  for  applying  the  same 
remedy. 

l^dy  Brute.  You  have  done  a  great  deal,  Be- 
linda, since  yesterday. 

BeL  Yes,  I  have  worked  yery  hruxl ;  how  do 
you  like  it? 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  'tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  the 
world  r  Well,  cousin,  you  have  the  happiest  fanr 
cy :  prithee,  advise  me  about  altering  my  crim- 
son petticoat. 

•Sir  John.  A  pox  o'  your  petticoat !  here's  such 
a  prating,  a  man  can't  digest  his  own  thoughts 
for  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Don't  answer  him. — [ilfide.] — 
Well,  what  do  you  advise  me  ? 

BeL  Why,  really,  I'  would  not  alter  it  at  all. 
Methinks,  'tis  very  pretty  as  it  is 

Lady  Brute.  Aye,  that's  true :  but,  you  knov* 
one  grows  weary  of  the  prettiest  tilings  in  the 
world,  when  one  has  had  them  long. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  have  taught  her  that 

BeL  Shall  we  prov«)ke  him  a  little  ? 

Lady  Brute.  With  f^U  n^y  heart.  Belinda, 
don't  you  long  to  be  married  ? 

BeL  Why,  therie  are  some  things  in  it  which 
I  cQiUd  like  well  enough. 

Lady  Brute.  What  do  you  think  you  should 
diiliker 

BeL  My  husband,  a  hundred  to  one  else. 

Lady  Brute.  6  ye  wicked  wretch !  sure  you 
don't  speak  as  you  think  ? 

BeL   Yes,  I  do :   especially  if  he  smoked  to- 
bacco ?  [He  looks  earnestly  at  then^. 
■  Ididy  Brute.  Why,  that  many  times  takes  off 
worse  smells. 

BeL  Then  he  must  smell  very  ill  indeed. 

Ijody  Brute.  S)  some  men  will,  to  kc^p  tl^eir 
wives  from  coming  near  them. 
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Bel.  Then  tliose  wives  should  cuckold  them  at 
adi^mnce.  . 

[He  ritei  in  a  /ory,  throws  Ms  pipe  at  tkemt 
and  drives  them  out.    As  they  run  oft  Covr 
ST  A  NT  and  Heartfreb  enter.  Lady  Brute 
runs  against  Constant] 
Sir  John.  'Oons,  get  you  up  stairs,  you  confe- 
derating strumpets,  you ;  or  Til  cuckold  you  with 


a  ven(;cance 


I 


Lady  Brute.  O  Lord,  hell  beat  us,  hell  beat 
usi  Dear,  dear  Mr  Constant,  save  us. 

[Exeunt. 

Sir  John.  V\\  cuckold  you,,  with  a  poz ! 

Con.  Heaven  !  sir  John,  what's  the  matter? 

Sir  John.  Why,  these  two  gentlewomen  did 
but  hear  me  say  I  expected  you  here  this  after- 
noon ;  upon  which,  they  presentlv  resolved  to 
take  up  the  room,  o'  purpose  to  plague  me  and 
my  friends. 

Con.  Was  that  all  ?  Why,  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  their  company. 

Sir  John.  Then  I  should  have  been  weanr  of 
yours ;  for  I  can't  relish  both  together.  They 
found  fault  with  my  smoking  tobacco,  too ;  and 
said  men  stunk.  But  I  have  a  good  mind — to 
say  something. 

Con,  No,  nothing  against  the  ladies,  pray. 

Sir  John.  Split  the  ladies !  Come,  will  you  sit 
down  ?  Give  us  some  wine,  fellow.  You  won't 
smoke? 

Con.  No,  nor  drink  neither,  at  this  time ;  I 
must  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  John.  What,  this  mistress  of  yours  runs  in 
your  head  I  I'll  warrant  it's  some  such  squeamish 
minx  as  my  wife,  that's  grown  so  dainty  of  late, 
she  finds  fault  even  with  a  dirty  shirt. 

Beart.  That  a  woman  may  €lo,  and  not  be  very 
dainty  neither. 

Sir  John.  Pox  of  the  women !  let's  drinks-— 
X!!ome,  you  shall  take  one  glass,  though  I  send 
for  a  box  of  lozenges  to  sweeten  your  mouth  af- 
ter it. 

Con.  Nay,  if  one  glass  will  satisfy  yon,  Til 
drink  it,  without  putting  you  to  that  expence. 

Sir  John.  Why,  that's  honest  Fill  some  wine, 
himh :  so  here's  to  you,  gentlemen — a  wife's  the 
devil.    To  your  being  both  married. 

[T%ey  drink. 

Heart.  O,  yoor  most  humbte  servant,  sih 

Sir  John.  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  wine  ? 

Con.  'Tis  very  good,  indeed. 

Heart.  Tis  admirable. 

Sir  John.  Then  give  us  toother  glass. 

Con.  No,  pray  excuse  us  now:  well  come 
another  time,  and  tlien  we  wont  sptre  it. 

Sir  John.  This  one  ghiss,  and  no  more.  Come, 
it  shall  be  your  mistress's  health :  and  that's  a 
great  coniphment  from  me,  I  assure  you. 

Con.  And  'tis  a  very  obliging  one  to  me :  so 
give  us  the  glasses. 

Sir  John,  So;  let  her  live.  [Sik  Jokk  eimghs 
in  the  ghss.] 


Heart.  And  be  kind. 

Cofi.  What^s  the  matter  ?  does  it  go  the  wron| 
way? 

Sir  John.  If  I  had  love  eoou^  to  be  jealous  I 
should  take  this  for  an  ill  omen :  for  I  never 
drank  my  wife's  health  in  my  life,  but  I  poked  in 
the  glass. 

Con.  Oh,  she's  too  virtuous  to  make  any  rea* 
sonable  man  jealous. 

Sir  John.  Pox  of  her  virtue !  If  I  could  bet 
catch  her  adulterating,  I  might  be  divorced  from 
her  by  law. 

Heart.  And  so  pay  her  a  yearly  pension,  to  be 
a  distinguished  cocicold. 

Enter  Servant', 

Ser.  Sir,  there's  my  lord  Rake,  colonel  Bnilyt 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  at  the  Blue  Posts,  de- 
sire your  company. 

Sir  John.  Cod's  so«  we  are  to  consult  about 
'  playing  the  devil  to-night. 

Heart.  Well,  we  won't  hinder  business. 

Sir  John.  Methinks,  I  don't  know  bow  to  leave 

{rou  two :  but,  for  once,  I  must  make  bold.  Ch- 
ock you ;  may  be  the  conference  may\it  last 
long :  so,  if  you'll  wut  here  half  an  hour,  or  an 
hour ;  if  I  don't  come  then — why  then— I  won't 
come  at  all. 

/ffar^.  [To  Constant.]  A  good  modest  pro- 
position, truly !  [Aside^ 

Con.  But  let's  accept  on't,  however.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  ? 

Heart.  Well,  sir,  to  shew  you  how  fond  we 
are  of  your  companT,^we*ll  expect  your  return  as 
long  as  we  can. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  may  be  I  may'nt  stay  at  all ; 
but  busines9,  you  know,  must  be  done.     So, 

your  senant or,  hark  you,  if  you  have  a  mind 

to  take  a  frisk  with  us,  I  have  an  interest  with 
my  lord ;  I  can  easily  introduce  joo. 

Con.  We  are  much  beholden  to  you ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  am  engaged  another  way. 

Sir  John.  What !  to  your  mistress,  I'll  war- 
rant. Prithee,  leave  your  nasty  punk  to  enter- 
tain herself  with  her  own  lewd  thoughts,  and 
make  one  with  us  to-night. 

Con.  Sir,  'tis  business  that  is  to  emplOT  me. 

Heart.  And  me ;  and  business  most  be  done, 
you  know. 

Sir  John,  Aye,  women's  business,  though  the 
world  were  consumed  for  it. 

[Exit  Sir  John. 

Con.  ^firewell,  beast;  and  now,  my  dear 
friend,  would  my  mistress  be  but  as  conqilaisant 
as  some  mcn'^  wives,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  good 
breeding  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  husband's 
friend,  in  his  absence ! 

Heart.  Why,  for  your  nke^  I  eouM  forgive 
her,  though  sra;  sbonld  be  so  complaisant  m  re- 
ceive something  else  in  his  absence.  But  what 
way  shall  we  invent  lo  see  her  ? 
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Cmtf  Oh,  ne'er  hope  it:  invention  will  prore 


Enter  Ladt  B&vtc  and  Beliitda. 

Heart.  Whftt  do  yoa  think  now,  firiend  ? 

Can,  I  think  I  shall  swoon. 

Hearty  111  speak  first,  then,  whilst  you  fetch 
breath. 

Lmfy  Bruie.  We  think  oursehet  obliged,  gen- 
tleneo,  to  come  and  return  }roa  thanks  for  your 
kni^t  errantry.  We  were  just  upon  being  de- 
yowcd  by  the  fiery  dragon. 

BeL  Did  not  his  fumes  almost  koock  you 
llown,  gentlemen? 

Heart.  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some 
hardships ;  and  should  have  done  more,  if  some 
ptaSaee  Heroes  than  ourselves,  hard  by,  had  not 
divf  rtfw  him. 

Cm.  Thoogji  I  am  glad  of  the  service  you  are 
pleased  to  say  we  have  done  yon,  yet  I  am  sor- 
ry we  ooold  do  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  ma- 
kuig  ourselves  privy  to  what  yon  would,  perhaps, 
have  kept  a  secret. 

Lady  Brute.  For  sir  John's  part,  I  suppose  he 
d  it  no  secret,  since  he  made  so  much 
And,  for  myself,  truly,  I  am  not  much 
since  'tis  fallen  onfy  into  diis  gentle- 
's hands  and  yours ;  who,  1  have  many  rea- 
to  believe,  will  neither  interpret  nor  report 
any  thing  to  my  disadvantage. 

Cm.  Your  good  opinion,  madam,  was  what 
I  feared  )  never  could  have  merited. 

LoAf  Brute,  Your  fears  were  vain  then,  sir ; 
fiir  Vm  just  to  every  body. 

Heart.  Prithee,  Constant,  what  is't  you  do  to 
^  the  ladies'  good  opinions ;  for  I'm  a  novice  at 
at? 

BeL  Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  instruct 
yoa? 

Heart.   Yes,  that  I  will,  with  all. my  soul. 


BeL  Why,  then,  you  must  never  be  slovenly ; 
aever  be  oat  of  humour,  never  smoke  tobacco, 
nor  drink  but  when  you  are  dry. 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Can.  Nay,  if  you  take  hb  bottle  from  htm, 
yoa  break  ms  heart,  madam. 

BeL  Why,  is  it  possible  die  gentleman  can 
love  drinking  ? 

Heart,  (my  by  way  of  antidote, 

BeL  Against vrhaty  pray? 

Heart.  Against  love,  madam. 

LoAf  Brute  Are  you  afraid  oi  being  in  love, 
sir? 

Heart.  I  should,  if  there  were  any  danger  of 
it. 

Lady  Brute.  Trwr,  why  m  ? 

Heart.  Because  I  always  had  an  aversion  to 
being  used  like  a  dog. 

BeL  Why,  tnfly,  voftn  in  love  are  seldom  used 


Ladfy  Brute.  But  was  you  never  in  love,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  I  thank  Heaven,  madam, 

BeL  Prevy  where  got  you  your  learning,  then? 

Heart.  From  other  people's  expence. 

BeL  That's  being  a  spunger,  sir,  which  is 
scarce  honest :  If  you'd  buy  some  experience  with 
vour  own  money,  as  'twould  be  fau>lier  got,  so 
'twould  stick  longer  by  you. 

Enter  Footuav. 

fhot.  Madam,  here's  my  lady  Fancyful,  to 
wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Brute^  Shield  me,  kind  Heaven !  What 
an  inundation  of  impertinence  is  here  coming 
upon  us ! 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful,  who  runt  first  to  Ladt 
Brute,  then  to  Belinda,  kisung  them. 

Lady  Fan.  My  dear  lady  3rute,  and  sweejt 
Belinda,  methinks,  'tis  an  age  since  I  saw  you ! 

Lady  Brute.  Yet  'tis  but  three  days ;  sure  yoq 
have  passed  your  time  very  ill,  it  seems  so  long 
to  you. 

iady  Fan,  Why,  really,  to  confess  the  truth 
to  you,  I  am  so  everlastmgly  fatigued  with  the 
addresses  of  unfortunate  gentiemen,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  extravagpmcy  of  the  example,  I 
should  e'en  tear  out  these  widced  eyes  with  my 
own  fingers,  to  make  both  myself  and  mankind 
easy.  What  think  you  on't,  Mr  Heartfree,  for  I 
take  you  to  be  my  faithful  adviser  ? 

Heart.  Why,  truly,  madan^— p— I  think *- 

every  proiect,  that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind| 
ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Lady  Fan.  Then  I  have  your  consent,  sir  ? 

Heart.  To  do  whatever  you  please,  madam. 

Lady  Fan.  You  had  a  much  more  limited  com* 
plaisance  this  morning,  sir.  Would  you  believe 
It,  ladies  ?  The  gentleman  has  been  so  exceeding 
generous,  to  tell  me  of  above  fifty  faults,  ill  less 
time  than  it  was  well  possible  for  me  to  commit 
two  of  them. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  madam,  my  friend  there  is 
apt  to  be  something  familiar  witii  the  ladies. 

Ltttfy  Fan.  He  is  indeed,  sir ;  but,  he's  won- 
drous charitable  with  it :  He  has  had  the  good- 
ness to  design  a  reformation,  even  down  to  my 
fingers  ends. ^HTwas  thus,  I  think,  sir,  [Open- 
ing her  fingers  in  an  awhoard  manner.]  you'd 
have  them  stand  ■  My  eyes,  too,  he  did  not 
like :  How  wks't  you  would  have  directed  them  ? 
Thus,  I  think.  [Staring  nt  Aim.]— Then  there  was 
something  amiss  in  my  gaite,  too :  I  don't  know 
well  how  'twas,  but,  as  I  take  it,  he  would  have 
me  vralk  hke  him.  Pftiy,  sir,  do  me  the  favour 
to  take  a  turn  or  two  libout  the  room,  that  the 
company  may  see  you — He's  sullen,  ladies,  and 
won't  But,  to  make  short,  and  give  you  as  true 
an  idea  as  I  can  of  the  matter,  I  think  'twas 
mueh  about  this  figure  in  general,  he  would  have 
moulded  me  to ;  bat  I  was  an  obstinate  woman. 
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and  could  not  resolve  to  make  myself  mistress  of 

Ills  hearty  by  growing  as  awkward  as  his  fancy. 

[She  walks  awkwardly  about,  staring  and 

looking  ungainly  ;  then  changei,  on  a 

sudden,  to  the  extremity  of  her  usual  a/- 

/ectationi\ 

Heart,  Just  thus  women  do,  when  they  think 
we  are  in  love  with  thein,  or  when  they  are  so 
with  us. 

[Here  Constant  and  Lady  Brute  talk  to- 
gether apart. 

Lady  Fan.  Twould,  however,  be  less  vanity 
for  me  to  conclude  the  former,  than  you  the  lat- 
ter, sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  all  I  shall  presume  to  con- 
clude, is,  that,  if  I  were  in  love,  you'd  find  the 
means  to  make  me  soon  weary  on't. 

Lady  Fan.  Not  by  over-u>ndness,  upon  my 
word,  sir.  But,  pray,  let's  stop  here;  for  you 
are  so  much  governed  by  instinct,  I  know  you'll 
grow  brutish  at  last. 

Bel.  [Aside.\  Now  am  I  sure  she's  fond  of  him : 
rU  try  to  make  her  jealous.  Well,  for  my  part, 
I  sliould  be  glad  to  find  some-body  would  be  so 
frpe  with  me,  that  I  might  know  my  faints,  and 
mend  them. 

Lady  Fan.  Then,  pray  let  me  recommend  this 
gentleman  to  you :  I  have  known  him  some  time, 
and  will  be  surety  for  him,  that,  upon  a  very  li- 
mited encouragement  on  your  side,  you  shall  find 
an  extended  impudence  on  his. 

Heart.  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  recom- 
mendation: But  hating  idleness,  I'm  unwilling 
to  enter  into  a  place,  where  I  believe  there  would 
be  nothing  to  do.  I  was  fond  of  serving  your 
ladyship,  because  I  knew  you'd  find  me  constant 
employment. 

Lady  Fan.  I  told  you  he'd  be  rude,  Belinda. 

BeL  O,  a  little  bluntness  is  a  sign  of  honesty, 
vvhich  makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon  it.  So, 
sir,  if  you  have  no  other  exceptions  to  my  ser- 
vice, but  the  fear  of  being  idle  in  it,  you  may 
venture  to  list  yourself;  I  shall  find  you  work,  I 
warrant  you. 

Heart.  Upon  tliose  terms  I  engage.  Madam ; 
and  this,  with  your  leave,  I  take  for  earnest 

'  [Offering  to  kiss  her  hand. 

BeL  Hold  there,  sir ;  I'm  none  of  your  earnest 
givers.  But,  if  INn  well  served,  I  give  good  wa- 
ges, and  pay  punctually. 

[IIeartfrce  aim/Belinda  seem  to  continue 
talking  familiarly. 

Ijody  Fan.  [Aside.]  I  don't  like  this  jesting 
between  them — Methinks  the  fool  begins  to  look, 
as  if  he  were  in  earnest — but  then  he  must  be  a 
fo<il  indeed. — Lard,  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  me  and  her  1  [Looking  at  Belinda 
scornfully,]  How  I  should  despise  such  a  thing, 
if  1  were  a  man ! — What  a  nose  she  has — VVhat 
a  chin-- What  a  neck — ^I'hen  her  eyes — ^And  the 
worst  kissing  lip»  in  the  universe — ^No,  no,  he 
can  nevpr  like  her,  that's  positive — Yet  I  can't 


suffer  them  together  any  longer.  Mr  Heartfree, 
do  you  know,  that  you  and  1  must  have  no  quai> 
rel  for  all  this  ?  I  can't  forbear  being  a  little  se- 
vere now  and  then :  But  women,  yoa  know,  may 
be  allowed  any  thing. 

Heart.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  madam. 

Lady  Fan.  Which  I'm  not  yet  past,  I  hope. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  swear. 

Lady  Fan.  [To  Lady  Brute.]  Come,  madani, 
will  your  ladyship  be  witness  to  our  reconctlior- 
tion  r 

Lady  Brute.  You,  agree,  then  at  last  ? 

Heart.  [Slightingly.]  We  tbrgive. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside,]  That  was  a  cold,  ill-na- 
tured reply. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  there's  no  challenges  sent 
between  you  ? 

Heart.  Not  from  me,  I  promise.  [Aside  to 
CoNSi  ANT.]  But  that's  more  than  I'll  do  for  her; 
for  1  know  she  can  as  well  be  damned  as  forbear 
writing  to  me. 

Con.  That  I  believe.  But  I  think  we  had  best 
be  going,  lest  slie  should  suspect  something  and 
be  malicious. 

Heart.  With  all  my  heart 

Cott.  Ladies,  we  are  your  humble  servants.  I 
see  sir  John  is  quite  engaged,  'twould  be  in  vain  to 
expect  him.   Come,  Heartfree.  [Exit  Constaitt. 

Heart,  Ladies,  your  servant  [To  Belinda.] 
I  hope,  madam,  you  won't  forget  our  bargain ; 
I'm  to  say  what  I  please  to  you. 

[£jnV  Heartfkee. 

Bel.  Liberty  of  speech,  entire,  sir. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside.]  Very  pretty,  truly-^— But 
how  the  blockhead  went  out  languishing  at  her ; 
and  not  a  look  toward  me — Well,  people  may 
talk,  but  miracles  are  not  ceased.  For  it  is  more 
than  natural,  such  a  rude  fellow  as  he,  and  such 
a  little  impertinent  as  she,  should  be  capable  of 
making  a  woman  of  my  sphere  uneasy.    But  { 

can  bear  her  sight  no  longer methinks  she's 

grown  ten  times  uglier  than  Cornet  I  must 
home,  and  study  re^^enge.  [7b  Lady  Brute.] 
Madam,  your  humble  servant ;  I  must  take  my 
leave. 

Lady  Brute.  VVhat,  going  already,  madnoi  ^ 

Lady  Fan.  I  musit  l>eg  you'll  excuse  me  this 
once ;  for  really  L  have  eighteen  visits  to  return 
this  afternoon :  So  you  sec  I'm  importuned  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  And  she's  quits  with  tbem  both. 

Lady  Fan.  [Going.]  Nay,  you  slum't  go  one 
step  out  of  the  room. 

JMdy  Brute.  Indeed,  I'll  wait  upon  you  down. 

Lady  Fan.  No,  sweet  lady  Brute,  you  know  I 
swoon  at  ceremony. 

lAidy  Brute.  Pray  give  me  leave. 

Lady  Fan.  You  know  I  won't 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  f  must 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't 
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Ladtf  Brute.  Indeed  I  will. 
Ladif  Fan,  Indeed  you  shan't.  Indeed,  indeed, 
indeed,  you  shan't. 
[Exit  Ladt  Fancyful,  running;  they  follow. 

Re-enter  Ladt  Brute. 

Ltufy  Brute.  This  impertinent  woman  has  put 
me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortnit^ht-^— What  an 
agreeable  moment  has  her  foolish  visit  interrupts 
ed !  L^rd,  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  doing  what 
we  should  not  do : 

Re-enter  Constant. 

Ha !  here  again  } 

Con.  Though  the  renewing  my  yisit  may  seem 
a  little  irregular,  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  your  par- 
don for  it,  madam,  when  you  know  I  only  left 
the  room,  lest  the  lady,  who  was  here,  should 
have  been  as  malicious  in  her  remarks,  as  she  is 
foolish  in  her  conduct 

Lady  Brute,  He,  who  has  discretion  enough 
to  be  tender  of  a  woman's  reputation,  carries  a 
virtue  about  him,  that  may  atone  for  a  great  many 
faults. 

Con.  f  f  it  has  a  title  to  atone  for  any,  its  pre- 
tensions most  needs  be  strongest,  where  the  crime 
b  love.  I  therefore  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  the 
attempt  I  have  made  upon  your  heart,  siiKe  ray 
eaterprize  has  been  a  secret  to  all  the  world  but 
yourself. 

Ladtf  Brute,  Secrecy,  indeed,  in  sins  of  this 
kind,  is  an  argument  of  wei^it  to  lessen  the  pu- 
nishment; but  nothing's  a  plea,  for  a  pardon  en- 
tire, without  a  sincere  repentance. 

Con.  If  sincerity  in  repentance  consists  in  sor^ 
row  for  ofiending,  no  cloister  ever  inclosed  so  true 
a  penitent  as  I  should  be.  But  I  hope  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  ofience  to  love,  where  it  is  a  du- 
ty to  adore. 

Ladjjf  Brute.  Tis  an  oflfence,  a  great  one, 
where  It  would  rob  a  woman  of  all  she  ought  to 
be  adored  for,  her  virtue. 

Con.  Virtue ! V^irtue,  alas !  is  no  more  like 

the  thing  that's  called  so,  than  'tis  like  vice  it- 
self. 

Liufy  Brute,  If  it  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little 
value,  why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
your  wives  and  daughters  ? 

Can.  We  recommend  it  to  our  wives,  madam, 
because  we  would  keep  them  to  ourselves ;  and 
ID  our  daughters,  because  we  would  dispose  of 
them  to  otters. 

Idufy  Brute.  It  is,  then,  of  some  importance, 
it  seems,  since  you  can't  dispose  of  them  without 
it. 

Can.  That  importance,  madam,  lies  in  the  hu- 
rocNirof  the  country,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
thibg.  Pray,  what  does  your  ladyship  think  of 
a  powdered  coat  for  deep  mourning? 

Lady  Brute.  I  think,  sir,  your  sophistry  has 
•11  the  efiect,  that  you  can  reasonably  expect  it 
flhould  have ;  it  puzzles^  but  don't  convince. 


Con.  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Lady  Brute.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Con.  Pray,  why  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Because,  if  you  expected  more 
from  it,  you  have  a  worse  opinion  of  my  under'* 
standing  than  I  desire  you  should  have. 

Con.  [Aside.]  I  comprehend  her :  She  would 
have  me  set  a  value  upon  her  chastity,  that  I 
might  think  myself  the  more  obliged  to  her,  when 
she  makes  me  a  present  of  it. — [To  her."]  I  beg  you 
will  believe  I  did  but  rally,  madam ;  I  know  you 
judge  too  well  of  right  and  wrong,  to  be  deceived 
by  arguments  like  those.  I  hope  you  will  have 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  my  understanding^ 
too,  to  believe  the  tning  called  virtue  has  worui 
enough  with  me,  to  pass  for  an  eternal  obliga* 
tion,  wherever  it  is  sacrificed. 

Lady  Brute.  It  is,  I  think,  so  great  a  one,  as 
nothing  can  repay. 

Con.  Yes ;  the  making  the  man  you  love  your 
everlasting  debtor. 

Lady  Brute.  When  debtors  once  have  borrow- 
ed all  we  have  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grOw' 
shy  of  their  creditor's  company. 

Con.  That,  madam,  is  only  when  they  are  for- 
ced to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a  generous 
friends  Let  us  chuse  our  creditors,  and  we  are 
seldom  so  ungrateful  as  to  shun  them. 

Lady  Brute.  What  think  you  of  sir  Jolm,  sir  ? 
I  was  his  free  choice. 

Con.  I  think  he  is  married,  madam. 

Lady  Brute.  Does  marriage,  then,  exclude  men 
from  your  rule  of  constancy  ? 

Con.  It  does.  Constancy  is  a  brave,  free, 
haughty,  generous  agent,  that  cannot  buckle  to 
the  chains  of  wedlock. 

Ladv  Brute.  Have  you  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  as  well  as  to  the  other  r 

Con.  Yes,  I  would,  after  all,  be  an  exception 
to  it  myself,  if  you  were  free  in  power  and  will 
to  make  mc  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Compliments  are  well  placed, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  lay  hold  on  them. 

Con.  I  would  to  Heaven  it  were  possible  for 
you  to  lay  hold  on  mine,  that  you  might  see  it  is 
no  compliment  at  all.  But  since  you  are  already 
disposed  of,  beyond  redemption,  to  one  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  jewel  you  have  put  in- 
to his  hands,  I  hope  you  would  not  think  him 
greatly  wronged,  though  it  should  sometimes  be 
looked  on  by  a  friend,  who  knows  how  to  esteem 
it  as  he  ougnt. 

Lady  Brute.  If  looking  on  it  alone  would  serve 
his  turn,  the  wrong,  perhaps,  might  not  be  very 
great. 

Con.  Why,  what  if  he  should  wear  it  now  and 
then  a  day,  so  he  gave  good  security  to  bring  it 
home  agam  at  night  ?  . 

Lady  Brute.   Smali  security,  I  fancy,  might- 
ser\'e  fur  that.    One  might  venture  to  take  nis 
word. 

Con,  Then,  whore's  the  injury  to  the  owner? 
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Lady  Brute.  It  is  an  injury  to  him,  if  he  think 
it  one.  For  if  happiness  be  seated  in  the  mind, 
unhappiness  must  bie  so,  too. 

Con.  Here  I  close  with  you,  madam,  and  draw 
my  oonc|usi¥e  argument  from  Your  own  position: 
If  the  injury  tie  in  the  fancy,  there  needs  nothing 
l>ut  secrecy  to  preyent  the  wrong. 

Lady  Brute.  [Going.]  A  surer  way  to  prevent 
it^  is  to  hear  no  more  atvumeto  in  its  behalf. 

Con.  [FolUwing  A^r.]  But,  madam 

Lady  Brute.  Bqt,  sir,  it  is  my  turn  to  be  dis- 
qreet  no^  and  not  suffer  too  long  a  visiL 

Con.  [Cateking  Aer  AaiidL]  By  Heaven!  tou 
shall  not  stir,  till  you  g^ve  me  hopes,  that  I  snail 
^ee  you  again  at  some  more  convenient  time  and 
place. 

KLa<h  Brute.  I  give  you  just  hopes  enough*— 
^eMngfrom  km.]  to  get  loose  from  you;  and 
t's  all  I  can  afford  you  at  thi^  time. 

[Exit  running. 
Con.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  end  good,  she  ts 
a  charming  woman !  In  wmut  ecstacy  of  joy  ksa 
she  left  me !  For  she  gave  me  hope,  did  slie  not 
say  she  gave  me  hope  ?  Hope !  Ay;  what  hope 
— enou^  to  make  me  let  her  go-m — Why,  that's 
enough,  in  conscience.  Or,  no  matter  how  it  was 
spoke — Hope  was  the  word;  it  came  froiQ  her, 
and  it  was  said  to  me. 

Enter  Heartfree. 

Ha,  Heartfree !  Thou  hast  done  me  noble  ser- 
vice, in  prattling  to  the  young  gentlewoman  with- 
out there :  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  venerable 
bawd,  and  let  me  squeeze  thee,  [Embracing  him 
eagerly.]  as  a  new  pair  of  stays  does  a  fat  coun- 
try girl,  when  she  is  carried  to  court  to  stand  for 
a  maid  of  honour. 

Heart,  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this  rapture 
for? 

Con.  Rapture !  There  is  gn>und  for  rapture, 
man ;  there  is  hopes,  my  Heartfree ;  hopes^  my 
friend! 

Heart.  Hopes!  of  what? 

Con.  Why,  hopes  that  my  lady  and  I  together 
(for  it  is  more  than  one  body's  woik)  should  make 
sir  John  a  cuckold. 

Heart.  Prithee,  what  did  she  say  to  thee  ? 

Con.  Say !  What  did  she  not  sav  ?  She  said, 
that— says  she — slie  said— Zoons,  1  don't  know 
what  she  said ;  but  she  looked  as  if  she  said  every 
thing  rd  have  her ;  and  so,  if  thou  wilt  go  to  the 
tavern,  I'll  treat  you  with  any  thing,  that  gold  can 
buy ;  111  give  all  my  silver  amongst  the  drawers, 
stake  a  bonfire  before  the  door ;  say  the  pleni- 
po's  have  signed  the  peace,  and  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land's grown  honest.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

Ii)RD  Rake,  Sir  John,  ^c.  at  a  table,  drinking. 
AIL  Huzza ! 
Lfrd  Rake.  Cwae  boys^  dm^ge  again— So— 


Confusion  to  all  order !    Here^s  liberty  trf*  oon> 


All.  Huzza! 

Lord  Rake.  Come,  sing  the  song  I  made  this 
morning.  [Lord  Rake.  Rep.]  And  in  peaice  TU 
jog  on  to  the  devil.  Well,  how  do  you  like  it, 
gentlemen  ? 

AIL  Oh,  admirable ! 

Sir  John*  I  would  not  gpve  a  fig  for  a  aong  that 
is  not  full  of  sin  and  impudence. 

Lord  Rake.  Then  my  muse  is  to  your  taste. 
But  drink  away ;  the  night  steals  upon  us ;  we 
shall  want  time  to  be  lewd  in.  Hey,  page,  sally 
out,  sirrah,  and  see  what's  doii^  in  the  camp ; 
we'll  beat  up  their  quarters  presently. 

Page.  I'll  bring  your  lordship  an  exact  ac* 
count.  [Exit  Page* 

Lord  Rake.  Now  let  the  spirit  of  Clary  go 
round.  Here's  to  our  forlorn  hope.  Courage, 
knight,  victory  attends  you. 

Sir  John.  And  laurels  shall  crown  me — ^Drink 
away,  and  be  danmed. 

jMrd  Rake,  Agiin,  boys;  t'other  i^ass^  and 
damn  morality. 

Sir  John,  [drunk.]  Ay— damn  morality— and 
damn  the  watch.  And  let  the  constable  be  mar* 
ried. 

AIL  Huzza! 

Rt-^nter  Page. 

Lord  Rake.  How  are  the  the  streets  inhabit- 
ed, sirrah? 

Page.  My  lord,  'tis  sonday-night,  they  are  fuH 
of  drunken  citizens. 

lard  Rake.  Along,  then,  boys !  we  shall  have  a 
feast. 

CoL  Bully.  Along,  noble  knight 

Sir  John.  A^ — along,  Bully ;  and  he  that  says 
sir  John  Brute  is  not  as  drunk,  and  as  religious  as 
the  drunkennest  citizen  of  them  all — ^is  a  lur,  and 
the  son  of  a  whore. 

Col.  Bully,  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoke,  and 
like  a  free-born  Englishman. 

Sir  John.  What's  that  to  you,  sir,  whether  I 
am  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  ? 

CoL  Bully.  Zoons,  you  are  not  angry,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  I  am  angry,  sir— for  if  Fra  a 
freebom  Englishman,  what  have  you  to  do^  even 
to  talk  of  my  privileges  ? 

Lord  Rake.  Why,  prithee,  knight,  don't  quar- 
rel here ;  leave  private  animosities  to  be  decided 
by  day-%ht ;  let  the  night  be  employed  against 
the  public  enemy. 

Sir  John.  My  lord,  I  respect  you,  because  you 
are  a  man  of  Quality.  But  FU  make  that  fellow 
know  I  am  within  a  hair's  breadth  as  absolute  by 
my  privil^^  as  the  king  of  France  is  by  his  pre- 
rogative. He,  by  his  prerogative,  takes  money, 
where  it  is  not  his  due ;  I,  by  my  privilege*  re- 
fuse paying  it,  where  I  owe  it.  Liberty  and  pn^ 
perty,  and  Old  England — ^Huzza ! 
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A!L  Hmn! 

[Exit  Sir  John  reding^  allfoilowing  hUn. 

SCENE  III.— J  bed-chamber. 

Enter  Ladt  B&ute  and  Belinda. 

Latiy  Brute.  Sore  'its  late,  Belinda ;  I  begin  to 
be  deepy. 

BeL  Yes,  'tis  near  twelve.  Will  you  go  to  bed? 

Lagfy  Brute.  To  bed,  my  dear !  And  bv  that 
time  I  am  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep,  (or  perhaps  a 
sweet  dream,  which  is  better  and  better)  sir  John 
will  come  home  roaring  drunk,  and  be  overjoyed 
be  Sods  me  in  a  condition  to  be  disturbed. 

BeL  O,  you  need  not  fear  him;  he  is  in  for  all 
sight  Tlie  servants  say  he  is  gone  to  drink  with 
my  lord  Rake. 

Im^  Brute.  Nay,  'tb  not  very  likely,  indeed, 
SQcfa  suitable  company  should  part  presently. 
What  hogs  men  tum»  Belinda,  when  they  grow 
weary  of  women! 

BeL  And  what  owls  they  are,  whilst  they  are 
fond  of  them ! 

Latiy  Brute.  But  that  we  may  forgive  well 
eoough,  because  they  are  so  upon  our  accounts. 
Bat,  prithee,  one  word  of  poor  Constant  before 
we  go  to  bed,  if  it  be  but  to  furnish  matter  for 
dreams :  I  dare  swear  he  is  talking  of  me  now, 
or  thinking  ot  me,  at  least. 

BeL  So  he  ought,  I  think ;  for  you  were  plea- 
sed to  make  him  a  good  round  advance  to-day, 
madam. 

Lu/y  Brute,  Why,  I  have  even  plagued  him 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman  :  He  has 
besieged  me  these  two  years  to  no  purpose. 

BeL  And  if  he  besiet^ed  you  two  years  more, 
he*d  be  well  enough  paicl,  so  he  had  the  plunder- 
ing of  you  at  last. 

Lady  Brute.  That  may  be ;  but  Vm  afraid  the 
town  won't  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer :  for, 
to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Belinda,  the  garrison 
bepns  to  grow  mutinous. 

BeL  Then  the  sooner '  you  capitulalg^,  the  bet* 
ler. 


Lady  Brute.  Yet,  methinksy  I  would  fain  stay 
a  little  longer,  to  see  you  fixed,  too,  that  we  might 
start  together,  and  see  who  could  love  longest 
What  think  you,  if  Heartfrce  should  have  a 
month's  mind  to  you  ? 

BeL  VVhy,  faith,  I  could  almost  be  in  love  with 
him,  for  despising  that  foolish,  afiected  lady  Fan- 
cyful ;  but  I'm  afraid  he  is  too  cold  ever  to  warm 
himself  by  my  fire. 

Lady  Brute*  Then  he  deserves  to  be  froze  to 
death.  Would  I  were  a  man  for  your  sake,  dear 
rogue !  [Kissing  her,^ 

BeL  You'd  wish  youi^lf  a  woman  for  your 
own,  or  the  men  are  mistaken.  But  if  I  could 
make  a  conauest  of  this  son  of  Bacchus,  and  rival 
his  bottle,  wnat  should  I  do  with  him  ?  He  has 
no  fortune;  I  can't  many  him;  and  sure  you 
would  not  have  me— do  I  don't  know  what  with 
him.  * 

Lady  Brute,  Why,  if  you  did,  child,  it  would 
be  but* a  good  friendly  part;  if  it  were  only  to 
keep  me  in  countenance,  whilst  I  play  tlie  fool 
with  Constant. 

BeL  Well,  if  I  can't  resolve  to  serve  you  that 
way,  I  may  perhaps  some  other,  as  much  to  your 
satisfaction.  But  pray,  how  shall  we  contrive  to 
see  these  blades  again  quickly  ? 

Lady  Brute,  We  must  e'enWve  recourse  to  the 
old  way ;  make  them  an  appointment  betwixt  jest 
and  earnest:  it  will  look  like  a  frolick;  and  that, 
you  know,  is  a  very  good  thing  to  save  a  woman's 
blushes. 

BeL  You  advise  well ;  but  where  shall  it  be  ? 

Lady  Brute.  In  Spring  Garden.  But  thej 
shan't  know  their  women,  till  tl^jey  pull  otT  their 
masks ;  for  a  surprise  is  the  most  agreeable  thing 
in  the  world :  And  I  find  myself  in  a  very  good 
humour,  ready  to  do  them  any  good  turn  I  can 
think  on. 

BeL  Then,  pray  write  them  the  necessary  bil- 
let, without  farther  dela^. 

Lady  Brute,  Let's  go  into  your  chamber,  tlien; 
and  whilst  you  say  your  prayers,  I'll  do  it,  child. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  l.-^orvent  Garden. 


Enter  Loao  Rake,  Si  r  Johk,  i^e.  tpith  swords 

drawn. 

Lord  Rake.  Is  the  dog  dead  ? 

CcL  Bully.  No,  damn  him;  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

Lord  Rake.  How  the  witch  his  wife  howled  ! 

CoL  Bully.  Ay,  she'll  alarm  the  watch  pre- 
sently. 

Lard  Rake.  Appear,  kmght,  then ;  come,  you 
have  a  good  cause  to  fight  for;  there's  a  man  mur- 
dered. 

Sir  Jakn,  Is  there  ?  then  let  his  ghost  bo  sa- 


tisfied ;  for  I'll  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  present* 
ly,  and  burn  his  body  upon  his  wooden  cliair. 

Enter  a  Tailor^  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

CoL  Bully*  How  now }  what  have  we  got  here? 
a  thief? 

TaL  No,  an'tplease  you,  I'm  no  thief. 

Lord  Rake.  That  we'll  see  presently:  Here, 
let  the  general  examine  him« 

Sir  John,  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  TU 
lay  a  hundred  pounds  I  find  him  guilty  in  spite  of 
his  teeth ;  for  he  looks^like  a-^neaking  rascal. 
Come,  sirrdi,  without  equivooition  or  mental  ^^- 
servation,  tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  ore,  and 
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«rhat  calling;  for  by  them — I  shall  guess  at  your  \ 
morals. 

jfot.  An't  please  you,  Fm  a  dissenting  journey- 
man tailor. 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade :  And  so,  that 
your  punishments  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes 
•—1*11  have  you  first  gagged— -«nd  then  hanged. 

Tat.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentleman,  don't  abuse 
me !  indeed  Vm  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  work- 
man, though  I  say  it,  that  should  nut  say  it. 

Sir  John,  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your 
fate. 

Lord  Rahs  Let  me  see  what's  in  that  bundle. 

Tai,  A  n't  please  you,  it's  my  Ittdy's  short  cloak 
and  wrapping  gown. 

Sir  John,  What  lady,  you  reptile,  you  ? 

Tai.  My  lady  Brute,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  My  lady  Brute !  my  wife !  the  robe 
of  my  wife —  with  reverence  let  me  approach 
it.  The  dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of  me 
in  danger,  and  has  sent  me  this  suit  of  armour  to 
protect  me  in  this  day  of  battle— on  they  go, 

AU.  O  brave  knight ! 

Lord  Rake.  Uxxi  Don  Quixotte  the  second  ! 

Sir  John.  Sancho,  my  'squire,  help  me  on  with 
my  armour. 

Tai.  O  dear  gentlemen !  I  shall  be  quite  un- 
done if  you  take  the  sack. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  sirrah  !  and  since  you  carry 
off  your  skin,  go  home,  and  be  happy.  So !  how 
d'ye  like  nSiy  shapes  now  P 

Lord  Rike.  To  a  miracle !   He  looks  like  a 

Sueen  of  the  Amazons — But  to  your  arms,  gen- 
emen  !  The  enemy's  upon  their  march^—here's 

the  watch 

Sir  John.  'Oons !  if  it  were  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  the  head  of  his  army^  I  would  drive  him 
into  a  horse-pond. 

All.  Huzza  !  O  brave  knight ! 

Enter  Watchmen, 

Sir  John,  See !  Here  he  comes,  with  all  his 
Greeks  about  him 

Watch,  Hey-day !  Who  have  we  got  here ! — 
Stand. 

Sir  John.  May-hap  not. 

Watch.  What  afe  you  all  doing  here  in  the 
streets  at  this  time  o'night .'  And  who  are  you, 
madam,  that  seems  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  no- 
ble crew  ? 

Sir  John,  Sirrali,  Fm  Bonduca,  queen  of  the 
Welchmen ;  and  with  a  leek  as  long  as  my  pedi- 
gree, I  will  destroy  your  Roman  legion  in  an  in- 
stant— Britons,  strike  home ! 

[Snatches  a  watchman^t  itttf,  strikes  at 
the  wiftchj  and  falls  dmimy  his  party 
drome  off^ 

Watch,  So!  We' have  cot  the  queen,  however. 
We'll  make  her  pay  well  for  her  ransom — Come, 
madam,  will  vour  majesty  please  to  walk  l^ore 
the  constable  r 


Sir  John.  The  constable's  a  rascal !  and  you 
are  a  son  of  a  whore  ! 

Watch,  A  most  noble  reply,  truly  !  If  this  be 
her  royal  style.  111  warrant  her  maids  of  honour 
prattle  prettily :  But  we*ll  teach  you  some  of  our 
court-dialect,  before  wfe  part  with  you,  princess— 
Away  With  her  to  the  round-house. 

sir  John.  Hands  off,  you  ruffians  I  My  ho- 
nour's dearer  to  me  than  my  life ;  I  hope  you 
won't  be  uncivil. 

Watch,  Away  with  her.  [Exmnt, 

SCENE  II.— il  hed-chambet. 

Enter  Heartfree. 

What  the  plaeue  ails  me^ — Love  ?  No,  I  thank 
^  Yes,  'tis 


still' 


you  for  that,  m^  heart's  rock 

Belinda  that  disturbs  roe,  that's   pnsitive 


Well,  what  of  all  thatf  Must  I  love  her  for  be- 
ing troublesome }  At  that  rate,  I  might  love  all 
the  women  I  meet,  'egad.  But  hold  [—-^—though 
I  don't  love  her  for  disturbing  me,  yet  she  may 

disturb  me,  because  I  love  her Ay,  that  may 

be,  faith !  I  have  dreamt  of  her,  that  s  certain — 
Well,  so  I  have  of  my  mother ;  therefore,  what's 
that  to  the  purpose }  Ay,  but  Belinda  runs  in  my 
mind  waking— -and  so  does  many  a  damned 
thing,  that  1  don't  care  a  farthing  for — ^Me- 
thinks,  though,  I  would  fain  be  mlkine  to  her, 
and  yet  I  have  no  business — Well,  am  I  the  first 
man  that  has  had  a  mind  to  do  an  impertinent 
thing? 

Enter  Constant^ 

Con.  How  now,  Heartfree  P  What  makes  you 
up  and  dressed  so  soonP  I  thought  none  but 
lovers  quarrelled  with  their  beds ;  I  expected  to 
have  found  you  snoring,  as  I  used  to  dok 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  friend,  'tis  the  care  I  have 
of  your  afiairs,  that  makes  me  so  thoughtful. 
I  have  been  studying  all  night  how  to  bring  your 
matter  about  with  Belinda. 

Con^  With  Belinda ! 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I  mean :  And,  faith,  I 
have  mighty  hopes  of  it  Sure  you  must  be  vory 
well  satisfied  with  her  behaviour  to  you  yester- 
day ^ 

Con.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a  Inverts  fears 
can  make  me  doubt  of  success.    But  what  can 
this  sudden  change  proceed  from  ? 
^  Heart,  Why,  you  saw  her  huslxuid  beat  her, 
did  you  not  ? 

Con.  That's  true :  A  husband  is  scarce  to  be 
borne  upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he  fights 
with  his  wife.  Methinks,  she  should  e'en  ha^'e 
cuckolded  him  upon  the  very  spot,  to  shew,  that 
after  the  battle  sne  was  master  of  the  field. 

Heart.  A  council  of  war  of  women  would  vt- 
falltbly  have  advised  her  to  it  But,  I  confess, 
so  agreeable  a  woman  as  Belinda  deserves  better 
usage. 

Con,  Belinda  again ! 
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Heart.  Mj  hdr,  I  mean.    What  a  pox  maket  i 
blmider  so  to-Hay }  [Aude.^  A  plague  of  this  I 
treacfaeroas  too^e. 

Coiu  Pt^ythee  look  upon  me  aeriodsly.  Heart* 
free — Son  answer  me  directly :  [s  it  my  lady, 
or  fielinday  employs  your  careful  thoughts  thus? 

Heta^.  My  lady,  or  Belinda? 

Cor.  In  lore,  by  this  light !  in  love. 

Hemrt.  In  love ! 

Cois.  Nay,  ne'er  deny  it ;  for  thou'It  do  it  so 
awkwardly,  'twill  but  make  the  jest  sit  heavier 
aboQt  thee.    My  dear  friend,  I  give  thee  much 

Heart,  Why,  pr'ythee,  you  won't  persuade  me 
to  it,  will  you  ? 

Onu  That  she's  mistress  of  your  tongpe,  that's 
plain  ;  and  I  know  you  are  so  honest  a  fellow, 
yoar  tongue  and  heart  always  go  together.  But 
how — but  how  the  devii  ?  Pha,  ha,  mi,  ha,  ha  ! — 

Heart.  Hey-day  !  Why  sure  you  don't  believe 
it  in  earnest  ?  ' 

Com,  Yes,  I  do,  because  I  see  you  deny  it  in 


Heart,  Nay,  but  look  you,  Ned a— de- 
ny in  jest a ^gadzooks,  you  know  I  say 

when  a  man  denys  a  thing  in  jest — 


Cos.  Pha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Heart.  Nay,  then,  we  shall  have  it:  What, 
because  a  man  stumbles  at  a  word  !  Did  you 
never  make  a  blunder? 

Cam.  Yes ;  for  I  am  in  love,  I  own  it. 

Heart.  Then,  so  am  I Now  laugh  till  thy 

soul's  glutted  with  mirth.  [Embracing  i^/i.]  But, 
dear  Constant,  don't  |cll  tne  town  on  t. 

Cob.  Nay,  then,  'twere  almost  pity  to  laugh 
at  thee,  after  so  honest  a  confession,  nut  tell  us 
a  little.  Jack,  by  what  new  inventecl  arms  has  this 
mighty  stroke  been  given  ? 

Heart.  E'en  by  that  unaccountable  weapon, 
called  je-ne  S9ai-quoi :  For  every  thing,  that  can 
oome  within  the  verge  of  beauty,  I  have  seen  it 
with  indifierence. 

Coo.  So^  in  few  words  then,  the  je-ne  S9air 
qooi  has  been  too  hard  for  the  quilted  petticoat. 

Heart.  'Egad,  I  think  the  je-ne  s^ai-quoi  is  in 
the  quilted  petticoat ;  at  least  'tis  certain,  I  ne'er 
think  oo't  without — a — a  je-ne  sfai-quoi  in  every 
part  about  me. 

Cam.  Well,  but  have  all  your  remedies  lost 
dieir  virtue !  Have  you  turned  her  inside  out 
yet? 

Heart.  I  dare  not  so  much  as  think  on't 

Cam.  But  don't  the  two  years  fatigue  I  have 
had,  diaooorage  you  ? 

Heart.  Yes :  I  dread  what  I  foresee ;  yet  can- 
not quit  the  enterpriie.  like  some  soldiers, 
wfaoee  ouurage  dwells  more  in  their  honour  than 
their  nature :  On  they  go,  though  the  body  trem- 
bles at  what  the  soul  makes  it  undertake. 

Com.  Nay,  if  you  expect  your  mistress  will  use 
jouy  as  your  profanations  against  her  sex  descr\'e^ 


3fou  tremble  justly.    But  how  do  you  intend  to 
proceed,  friend  ? 

Heart,  fhon  know^t  Fm  but  a  novice ;  be 
friendly,  and  advise  me. 

Con,  Why,  look  you  then ;  I'd  have  you-^ 
Serenade  and  a — write  a  song — Oo  to  church ; 
look  like  a  fool — be  verv  otficious :  Ogle,  write 
and  lead  out :  And  who  knows,  but  in  a  year  or 
two's  time,  you  may  be^-called  a  troublesome 
puppy,  and  sent  about  your  business. 

Heart,  ThatVt  hard. 

Con.  Yet  thus  it  oft  falls  out  with  lovers  sir. 

Heart.  Pox  on  me  for  making  one  of  the 
number ! 

Con.  Have  a  care ;  say  no  saucy  things ;  'twill 
but  augment  your  crime ;  and  if  your  mistress 
hears  on't,  increase  your  punishment. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee  say  something  then  to  encou- 
rage me ;  you  know  [  lielped  you  in  your  dis 
tress. 

Coa,  Why,  then,  to  encourage  you  to  perse- 
verance, that  you  may  be  thoroughly  ill  used  for 
your  oflfences,  I'll  put  you  in  mind,  that  even  the 
coyest  ladies  of  thetn  all  are  mado  up  of  desires, 
as  well  as  we ;  and  though  they  do  hold  out  a 
long  time,  they  will  capitulate  at  last.  For  that 
thundering  engineer,  Nature,  does  make  such 
havoc  in  the  town,  they  must  surrender  at  the 
long-run,  or  perish  in  their  own  ftames. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  a  porter  with  lut,  wi  h  a  let- 
ter ;  he  desires  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Con.  Call  him  in. 

« 
Enter  PoRTEa. 

What,  Joe!  Is  it  thee? 

Par.  An't  please  you,  sir,  I  was  ordered  to 
deliver  this  into  your  own  hands,  by  two  well-r 
shaped  ladies  at  the  New  Exchange.  I  was  at 
your  honour's  lodgings,  and  your  servants  sent 
me  hither. 

Con.  '  ris  well ;  are  you  to  carry  any  answer  ? 

Por.  No,  my  noble  master ! 

Con.  Very  well ;  there.        [Give»  him  money. 

Por.  God  bless  your  honour  !  [Exit  Porter. 

Con.  Now  let's  see  what  honest,  trusty  Joe 
has  brought  ps.  [Reads. 

'  If  you  and  your  play^fellow  can  spare  *  time 
'  from  your  business  and  devotions,  don*t  fail  to 

*  be  at  Spring  Garden  about  ci^ht  in  the  evenings 
'  Ypu'-li   6nd  nothing  there  but  women,  so  you 

*  need  bring  no  other  arms  than  what  you  usually 
'  carry  about  you*' 

So,  play-fellow :  here's  something  to  stay  your 
stomach,  till  your  mistress's  dish  is  ready  for  you. 

Heart.  Some  of  our  old  battered  acquaint* 
ance ;  I  won't  go,  not  I. 

Coa.  Nay,  that  you  can't  ai'oid;  there's  honour  iiv 
the  case ;  'tis  a  challenge,  and  I  want  a  secon^. 
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Heart,  I  doubt  I  shall  be  but  a  very  useless 
one  to  you;  for  I'm  so  disheartened  by  this 
wound  Belinda  has  given  me,  I  don't  think  I 
shall  have  courage  enough  to  draw  my  sword. 

Con,  Of  if  that  be  all,  come  along;  I'll  war- 
rant you  find  sword  enough  for  such  eucnnies  as 
we  have  to  deal  withal.  [fyeunt, 

SCENE  m^A  street 
JSnter  Constable  and  Watchmen,  with  Sir 

JOBN. 

Contt.  Come,  forsooth,  come  along,  if  you 
please !  I  once,  in  compassion,  thought  to  have 
seen  you  safe  home  this  morning ;  but  you  have 
been  so  rampant  and  abusive  all  night,  I  shall 
see  what  the  justice  of  peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  John,  And  you  shall  see  what  Til  say  to 
the  justice  of  peace,  sirrah ! 

[Watchman  knocks  at  the  door. 

Enter  Servant. 

Const,  Is  Mr  Justice  at  home  f 

Ser.  Yes, 

Const,  Pray  acquaint  his  worship  we  have  got 
an  unruly  woman  here,  and  desire  to  know  what 
he'll  please  to  have  done  with  her. 

Ser,  I'll  acquaint  ray  roaster.         [Exit  Serv. 

Sir  John,  Hark  you,  constable,  what  cuckoldy 
justice  is  this? 

Const,  One  that  knows  how  to  deal  with  such 
romps  as  you  are,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Enter  Justice, 

Just,  Well,  Mr  constable^  what  is  the  matter 
there? 

Const,  An't  please  your  worship,  this  here 
comical  sort  of  a  gentlewoman  has  committed 
great  outrages  to-night.  She  has  been  frolicking 
with  my  lord  Rake  and  his  gang ;  they  attacked 
the  watch,  and  I  hear  there  has  been  a  roan 
killed  :  I  believe  'tis  they  have  done  it. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  there  roay  have  been  murder 
for  aught  I  know ;  and  'tis  a  great  mercy  there 
has  not  been  a  rape,  too— that  fellow  would 
have  ravished  me. 

2<2  Watch.  Ravish !  ravish  !  O  lud !  O  lud  ! 
Olud!  Ravish  her!  Why,  please  your  worship, 
I  heard  Mr  Constable  say  he  believed  she  was 
little  better  than  a  maphrodite. 

Just,  Why,  truly,  she  does  seem  a  little  mas- 
culine about  the  mouth. 

^d  Watch,  Yes,  and  about  the  hands  too,  an't 
please  your  worship.  I  did  but  offer  in  mere  ci- 
vility, to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our  apart- 
ment, and  with  her  gripen  fist  thus 

[Sir  John  knocks  him  down. 

Sir  John,  Just  so,  sir,  I  felled  him  to  the 
ground  like  an  ox. 

Just,  Out  upon  this  boisterous  woman !  Out 
upon  her ! 

,S/V  John,  ^Ir  Justice^  he  ^ould  have  been  un- 


civil :  It  was  in  defence  of  my  honoor,  and  I  de« 
mand  satisfaction. 

Qd  Watch.  I  hope  your  worsbip  Tvill  nUisfy 
her  honour  in  Bridewell;  that  fist  of  hen  will 
make  an  admirable  hemp-beater. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  protect  me 
against  that  libidinous  rascal :  I  am  a  woman  of 
quality,  and  virtue  too,  for  all  1  am  in  an  undress 
this  morning. 

Just,  Madam,  ifjan  expect  I  ^old  be  favou- 
rable to  you,  I  desve  I  may  know  who  you  are. 

Sir  John*  Sir,  I  am  any  body  at  your  service. 

Just,  Lady,  I  desire  to  know  your  name  ? 

Sir  John,  Sir,  my  name's  Maiy. 

Just.  Ay,  but  your  surname,  madani  f 

Sir  John,  Sir,  my  surname's  the  very  same 
with  my  husband's. 

Just,  A  strange  woman  this!  Who  if  your 
husband,  pray? 

Sir  John,  Sir  John, 

Just.  Sir  John  who  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir  John  Bmte. 

Just.  Is  it  possible,  madam,  you  can  be  my 
lady  Brute  ? 

Sir  John.  That  happy  woman,  sir,  am  I ;  only 
a  little  in  my  merriment  to  night. 

Just.  I  am  concerned  for  sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Truly,  so  am  I. 

Just.  I  have  heard  he's  an  honest  gentleman. 

Sir  John,  As  ever  drank. 

Just.  Good  lack  !  Indeed,  lady,  Tm  sorry  be 
has  such  a  wife. 

Sir  John.  I  am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  all. 

Just.  And  so  perhaps  may  he — ^I  doubt  yoo 
have  not  given  him  a  very  good  taste  of  matri- 
mony. , 

Sir  John.  Taste,  sir !  sir,  I  have  scorned  to  stint 
him  to  a  taste;  I  have  eiven  him  a  full  meal  of  it. 

Just,  Indeed,  I  believe  so.  But  pra^,  ^r 
lady,  may  he  ha\'e  given  you  any  occasion  ror  this 
extraordinai^  conduct  ?  does  he  not  use  you  well? 

Sir  John.  A  little  upon  the  rough,  sometimes. 

Just,  Ay,  any  man  may  be  out  of  humour  now 
and  tlien. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  love  peace  and  quiet,  and 
when  a  woman  don't  find  that  at  home,  she's  apt 
sometimes  to  comfort  herself  with  a  few  innocent 
diversions  abroad, 

Just,  I  doubt  he  uses  you  but  too  well.  Pray> 
how  does  he  as  to  that  weighty  thing,  money  ? 
Does  he  allow  you  what  is  proper  of  that  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  have  generally  enough  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  if  this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  drawer 
would  but  bring  his  bill. 

Just,  A  strange  woman  this ! — Does  he  spend 
a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time  at  home,  to  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  ? 

Sir  John,  He'  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to  re- 
pine at  his  being  abroad  in  his  life. 

Just.  Pray,  madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the 
grand  matrimonial  point— r^Is  he  true  to  your 
bed? 
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Sir  Mn.  Chaste !  Oons !  This  fellow  asks  so 
raanr  impertinent  questions !  Fgad  I  believe  it  is 
tbe  lostice's  wife,  in  the  justice's  clothes. 

Jmst.  Pray,  madam,  (and  then  Fve  done)  what 
may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of  life, 
if  IvoMj  presume  so  far  ? 

Sir  John,  Why,  sir,  much  that  of  a  woman  of 
quality. 

Juit.  Pray,  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam  ?  your  morning,  for  example  ? 

Sir  John,  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality— ^-I 
wake  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I 
stretch — and  make  a  ugn  for  my  chocolate — 
When  I  have  drank  three  cops — ^1  slide  down 
again  upon  my  back,  with  my  arms  over  my 
head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my  stockings. 
Theii^  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I  am  trailed 
to  my  great  chair,  where  I  sit — and  yawn — for 
my  breakfast — If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie 
down  upon  my  couch  to  say  my  prayers,  while 
my  maid  reads  me  the  play-bills. 

JmtL  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  Ji>kn,  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I 
drink  twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices 
oi  bread  and  butter — And  half  an  hour  after,  I 
send  to  the  cook  to  know  if  the  dinner  is  almost 
ready. 

Jm$t.  So !  madam  ! 

Sir  John,  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  drest, 
I  hear  mi  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state 
of  perdition,  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the 
table ;  to  amend  which,  I  come  down  in  an  hour 
more,  and  have  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to 
be  all  dressed  over  ag^n. 

Just.  Poor  man ! 

Str/oAii,  When  1  have  dined,  and  my  idle 
servants  are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their 
ease,  to  do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  visit 
dear  friends,  of  whom  I  hojf)e  I  never  shall  find 
one  at  home,  while  I  shall  live. 

Just.  So !  There's  the  morning  and  afternoon 

pretty  well  disposed  of Pray,  madam,  how^do 

yoa  paas  your  evenings  ? 

Su'  John.  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir,  a  great 
spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  aice~-Seven's  the 
main,  Oons !  Sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pounds ! 
Why,  do  you  think  women  are  married  now  a- 
days,  to  sit  at  home  and  mend  napkins  ?  Sir,  we 
have  nobler  ways  of  passing  time. 

Just,  Mercy  opon  us,  Mr  Constable,  what 
will  this  age  come  to  ? 

Const,  What  will  it  come  to,  indeed,  if  such 
women  as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks  ? 

&>  John,  Sir,  I  have  a  little  urgent  business 
calb  upon  me ;  and  therefore,  I  desire  the  favf 
oar  of  you  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

Just.  Madam,  if  I  were  sure  that  business 
were  not  to  commit  more  disorders,  I  would  re- 
lease yoo. 

Sir  John.  None- By  my  virtue. 

Just,  Then,  Mr  Constable,  you  may  discharge 
her. 


Sir  John,  Sir,  your  ver?  humble  servant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a  bottle 

Just.  I  thank  you  kindly,  madam ;  but  I  neves 
drink  in  a  morning.  Good-by-t'ye,  madam,  good* 
by-t'ye. 

Sir  John,  Good^y-t'ye,  good  sir.[£n7  Juntice* 
So— ^now,  Mr  Constable,  shall  you  and  I  go 
pick  up  a  whore  together  ? 

Const,  No,  thank  you,  uiadaro  ;  my  wife's 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  [Aside^  He,  he,  he,  he,  he!  the 
fool  is  married  then.    Well,  you  won't  go  ? 

Const.  Not  I,  truly. 

iSir  John,  Then  I'll  go  by  myself;  and  you 
and  your  wife  may  go  to  the  devil. 

[Exit  Sir  John. 
o^  ^  ^  J       ly,  god-ap-mercy, 

lady !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV,-^pring'Garden. 

Constant  and  Hbartfree  cross  the  Stage, 
J 8  they  go  offy  enter  Lady  Fanciful  and 
Mademoiselle  masked^  and  dogging  them. 

Con,  So ;  I  think  we  are  about  the  time  ap- 
pointed :  Let  us  walk  up  this  way.         [Exeunt, 

Latfy  Fan,  Good :  Thus  far  I  have  do^ed 
them  without  being  discovered.  Tis  infallibly 
some  intrigue  that  brings  them  to  Spring-Gard- 
en. How  my  poor  heart  is  torn  and  wrackt  with 
fear  and  jesuousy  !  Yet  let  it  be  any  thing  but 
that  fiirt  Belinda,  and  HI  try  to  bear  it  But  if 
it  proves  her,  all  that's  woman  in  me  shall  be 
employed  to  destroy  her. 

[Exeunt  after  Odnstavt  and  Heartfree. 

Re-enter  Constant  and  Heartfree.  Ladt 
Fancy  FUL  and  Mademoiselle  still  following 
at  a  distance. 

Con,  I  see  no  females  yet,  that  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  us.    I'm  afraid  we  are  bantered. 

Heart,  I  wish  we  were ;  for  Fm  in  no  hunif- 
our  to  make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Con.  Nay,  I'm  sure  you'll  make  them  meny 
enough,  if  1  tell  them  why  you  are  dull.  But, 
prithee,  why  so  heavy  and  sad  before  yoi|  begin 
to  be  ill  used  ? 

Heart,  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that 
you  are  so  brisk  and  well  pleased ;  because  both 
pains  and  pleasures  are  generally  more  consider- 
able in  prospect,  than  when  they  come  to  pass. 

Enter  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda,  masked^  and 

poorfy  dressed. 

Con,  How  now  !  who  are  these?  Not  our 
game,  I  hope. 

Heart.  If  they  are,  we  arc  e'en  well  enough 
served,  to  come  a  hunting  here,  when  we  had  so 
much  better  game  in  chase  elsewhere. 

Jjudy  Fan,  jto  Mademoiselle.]  So,  those  are 
their  ladies  without  doubt.  But  I'm  afraid  that 
doily  stuff  is  not    worn  for   want   of  better 
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clothes.    They  are  the  very  shape  and  size  of 
Belinda  and  her  aunt. 

Modem,  So  dey  be  inteed,  matam. 
Ladif  Fan,  We'll  slip  into  this  close  arbour, 
ivhere  we  may  hear  all  they  say. 
[Exeunt  JjipY  Fancy ful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Likfy  Brute.  What,  are  you  afraid  of  us,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

Heart.  Why,  truly,  I  think  we  may,  if  appeal^ 
ances  don't  lie. 

Bei,  Oo  you  always  find  women  what  they 
appear  to  he,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth ;  but  I  seldom  find  them 
better  than  the>  appear  to  be. 

Bet.  Then  the  outsiders  best,  you  think  ? 

Heart f  Tis  the  honestest 

Con,  Ilave  a  care,  Heartfree;  you  are  re- 
lapsing again. 

Lady  Brute,  Why,  does  the  gentleman  use  to 
rail  at  women  ? 

Con.  He  has  done  formerly. 

BeL  I  suppose  he  had  very  good  cause  for  it 
They  did  not  use  you  so  well,  as  you  thought  you 
deserved,  sir. 

X(u(y  Brute,  They  made  themselves  merry  at 
yourexpence,  sir. 

BeL  Laughed,  when  you  sighed. 

Lady  Brutr.  Slept,  while  you  were  waking. 

BeL  Had  your  porter  beat. 

Lady  Brute,  And  threw  your  billet-doux  in 
the  fire* 

Heart.  Hey-day!  I  sl|aU  do  more  than  rail 
presently, 

BeL  Why,  you  won't  beat  us,  will  you  ? 

Hearty  I  don't  know  bi|l  I  may. 

Con.  What  the  devil's  coming  nere  ?  Sir  John 
in  a  gown — ^And  drunk,  i*faith. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  What  a  pox — ^here^s  Constant,  Heart- 
free — and  two  whores  'egad — O,  you  covetous 
rogues !  what,  have  you  never  a  spare  punk  for 
your  friend  ? — ^But  I'll  share  with  you. 

[He  $eiiei  both  the  women. 

Heart.  Whv,  what  the  plague  have  you  been 
doing,  knight? 

Sir  John.  Why,  I  have  been  beatipg  the  watch, 
and  scandalizing  the  clergy. 

Heart.  A  very  good  account,  truly. 

Sir  John.  And  what  do  you  think  I'll  do  next? 

Con.  Nay,  that  no  man  can  guess. 

Sir  John.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  you, 
I'll  treat  both  your  sfnimpeCs. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside.]  O  Lord,  we're  undone. 

Heart,  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because  we 
have  siiroe  affiiirs  elsewhere.  But  if  you'll  ac^ 
cept  of  these  two  ladies,  we'll  be  so  complaisant 
to  you,  to  resign  our  right  in  them. 

BeL  [Aside^  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Sir  John.  Let  roe  see,  their  clothes  are  such 
damned  clothes,  they  won't  pawn  for  the  reckon- 
ing. 


HeaW.  Sir  John,  year  servant  Raptarcs  at- 
tend you. 

'  Con,  Adieu,  ladies^  make  much  of  the  gen- 
tlunian. 

Latfy  Brute.  Why,  sure  vou  won't  leave  us 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  drunken  fellow  to  abuse  us ! 

Sir  John.  Who  do  you  call  a  drunken  fellow, 
you  slut  you  ?  I'm  a  man  of  quality ;  the  king 
has  made  me  a  knight. 

Heart,  Ay,  ay,  you  are  in  good  hands;  adieu, 
adieu.  [Heartfr^l  runt  off. 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil's  hands :  Let  me  go,  or 
ril«-— ^For  Heaven's  sake,  protect  us. 

[She  breaks  from  him,  rum  to  Cokstavt, 
twitching  off  her  masky  and  flapping  it 
on  again. 
Sir  John.  Ill  devil  you,  you  jade  you.    FUde- 
molijih.your  ugly  face. 

Reenter  Heartfree.    Belinda  fun$  to  him, 
and  iih€w$  h^r/ace. 

Heart.  Hold,  thou  mighty  man !  look  ye»  sir, 
we  did  but  jest  with  you.  These  are  ladies  of 
our  acquaintance,  that  we  had  a  mind  to  frigbcea 
a  little,  but  now  you  must  leave  us. 

Sir  John,  Oons,  I  won't  leave  you,  not  I. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  vou  must,  though;  and,  there* 
fore,  make  no  woras  on't. 

Sir  John.  Then,  you  are  a  couple  of  damned 
uncivil  fellows.  And  I  hope  your  punks  will 
give  you  sauce  to  your  mutton. 

[Exit  Sir  Job  v. 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  I  shall  never  come  to  myself 
again,  I'm  so  friglitened  1 

Con.  'Tis  a  narrow  escape,  indeed. 

BeL  Women  must  have  frolics,  you  see,  what» 
ever  they  post  them. 

Heart.  This  might  have  proved  a  ^ev  one, 
though. 

Lady  Brute.  You  are  the  mofB  obliged  to  us 
for  the  risk  we  run  uppn  your  accounts. 

Con.  And  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  something 
due  to  our  knight-errantry,  ladies.  This  b  the 
second  time  we  have  delivered  you. 

Lady  Brute,  'Tis  true ;  and  since  we  see  &te 
has  designed  you  for  our  guardians,  'twill  nhako 
us  the  inore  willbg  to  trust  ourselves  in  ^our 
hands,  But  you  must  not  have  the  worse  opmioa 
of  us  for  our  innocent  frolic 

Heart,  Ladies,  you  inay  command  our  opi-r 
nions  in  every  thing,  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

JkL  Then;  sir,  I  command  you  to  be  of  opi* 
nion,  that  women  are  somedmes  better  than  they 
appear  to  be, 

[Lady  Brute  and  Covstant  talk  apart^ 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  a  convert  of 
me  in  every  thing.  I'm  grown  a  fool.  I  could 
be  fond  of  a  woman. 

BeL  I  thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
sex. 

Heart.  Which  sex,  nothing  but  yourself  could 
ever  have  atoned  for. 
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BeL  Now  has  my  vanify  a  devilish  itch  to  know 
io  what  my  merit  consists., 

Hnrt.  In  your  humili^^^madam,  that  keeps 
joo  ignorant  it  consists  at  alL 

BeL  One  other  compliment,  with  that  serioos 
face,  and  I  hate  you  for  e\'er  after. 

Heart,  Some  women  love  to  be  abused:  Is 
it  that  yoa  would  be  at  ? 

BeL  No,  not  that  neither :  But  I'd  have  men 
talk  plainly  what's  6t  for  women  to  hear ;  with- 
out putting  them  either  td  a  real,  or  an  affected 
blush. 

Heart,  Why,  then,  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  cail 
find  to  express  myself,  I  could  love  you  even  to 
matnoMiny  itself  a-most,  egad. 

BeL  Just  as  Sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there.-^ 
What  think  you  ?  Don't  you  believe  one  month's 
time  might  bring  you  down  to  the  same  indiffeN 
ence,  only  dad  in  a  little  better  manners,  per- 
haps }  Well,  you  men  are  unaccountable  things ! 
mad,  till  you  have  your  mistresses,  and  then  stark 
mad,  till  you  are  nd  of  them  again.  Tell  me  ho- 
nestly, is  not  your  patience  put  to  a  much  severer 
trial  after  possession  than  before  ? 

Heart.  With  a  great  many,  I  must  confess  it 
is,  to  our  eternal  scandal ;  but  I — dear  creature, 
do  but  try  me  ! 

BeL  Iiiat's  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  know, 
but  not  the  safest.  [To  Lady  Brute.]  Madam, 
are  not  you  for  taking  a  turn  in  the  great  walk  ? 
It  is  almost  dark,  nobody  will  know  us. 

Lod^y  Brute,  Really,  I  find  myself  something 
idle,  fiehnda:  Besides,  I  doat  upon  this  little 
•dd  orivate  comer.  But  don't  let  my  lazy  fancy 
confiae  vou. 

Gm.  [AtideA  So,  she  would  be  left  alone  with 
Me,  that's  well. 

BeL  Well,  we'll  take  one  turn,  and  come  to 
yoQ  again.  [7b  Heartfkee.]  Come,  sir,  shall  we 
gn  pry  into  the  secreu  of  the  garden  ?  Who  knows 
what  discoveries  we  may  make  ? 

Heart,  Madam,  I'm  at  your  service. 

Can,  [To  Heart  free,  AndeJ]  Don't  make  too 
■nch  haiste  back ;  for^jd^ye  hear — I  may  be  busy. 

Heart,  Enough. 

[Exeunt  Bemnba  and  Heartfree. 

Ladjf  Brute,  Sure  vou  think  me  scandalously 
Iree,  Mr  Constant ;  Urn  afraid  I  shall  lose  your 
good  opinion  of  me. 

C<Mi.  My  good  opinion,  madam,  is  like  your 
cruelty,  ne'er  to  he  removed. 

Lady  Brute,  Indeed,  I  doubt  you  much :  why, 
suppose  yoQ  had  a  wife,  and  she  should  entertain 
a  gallant? 

Coit.  If  I  gave  her  just  cause,  how  could  I 
justly  condemn  her? 

Lady  Brute,  Ah !  but  you  differ  widely  about 


Com.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 
La^  Brute.  Nor  ill  manners  much,  truly. 
Con,  Then  no  woman  upon  earth  has  so  just  a 
as  yoa  have. 


Lady  Brute.  Bot^  can  a  husband's  faults  re- 
lease my  duty  ? 

Con,  In  equity,  without  doubt.  And,  whero 
laws  dispense  with  equity,  equity  should  dispense 
with  laws. 

Latfy  Brute,  Pray^  let's  leave  this  dispute ;  for 
you  men  have  as  much  witchcraft  in  your  aigu- 
ments,  as  women  have  in  their  eyes. 

Con.  But,  whilst  yon  attaclc  me  with  your 
charms^  'tis  but  reasonable  I  assault  you  with 
mine.  - 

Lady  Brute,  The  case  is  not  the  same.  What 
mischief  we  do,  we  can't  help,  and  therefore  are 
to  be  forgiven. 

Com  Beauty  soon  obtains  pardon  for  the  pain 
that  it  gives,  when  it  applies  the  balm  of  compas- 
sion to  the  wOUud :  but  a  fine  face,  and  a  hard 
heart,  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  ugly  face,  and  a  soft 
one ;  both  very  troublesome  to  many  a  poor  gen* 
tleman. 

Lady  Brute,  Yes,  and  to  many  a  poor  gentle- 
woman, too,  I  can  assure  you.  But  pray,  which 
of  them  is  it,  that  most  alHicts  you? 

Con.  Your  glass  and  conscience  will  inform 
you,  madam.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  (for  now  I 
must  be  serious)  if  pity,  or  if  gratitude  can  move 
you;  [Taking  her  hand.] — If  constancy  and 
troth  have  power  to  tempt  you ;  if  love,  if  ado- 
ration can  affect  you,  give  roe  at  least  some  hopes, 
that  time  may  do^  what  you,  perhaps,  mean  never 
to  perform ;  'twill  ease  my  suflferings,  tliough  not 
quench  my  flame. 

Lady  Brute.  Your  sufferings  eased,  your  flame 
would  soon  abate :  and  that  I  woulcf  preserve, 
not  quench  it,  sir. 

Con.  Would  you' preserve  it,  nourish  it  with 
favours:  for  that's  the  food  it  naturally  requires. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet  on  that  natural  food  'twould 
surfeit  soon,  should  I  resolve  to  grant  all  you 
would  ask. 

Con.  And  in  refusing  all,  you  starve  it.  For- 
give me,  therefore,  since  my  hunger  rages,  if  I  at 
last  grow  wild,  and  in  my  frenzy  force  at  least 
this  trom  you.  [Kissing  her  hand.'j  Or,  if  you 
would  have  my  floine  soar  higher  stiU,  then  grant 
me  this,  and  tliis,  and  thousands  more ;  [Kissing 
first  her  hand^  then  her  neck.]  [Aside.]  For 
uov/s  the  time  she  melts  into  compassion. 

Lady  Brute.  O  Heavens  !  let  me  go. 

Con,  Aye,  go,  aye:  where  shall  we  go,  my 
charming  angel — into  this  private  arbour — nay^ 
let's  lose  no  time — moments  are  precious. 

Lady  Brute.  And  lovers  wild.  Pray,  let  us 
stop  here ;  at  least  for  this  time. 

Con,  'Tis  impossible :  he,  that  has  power  over 
you,  can  have  none  over  himself. 

[As  he  is  forcing  her  into  the  arhoury  Ladt 
Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle  bolt  out  up- 
on  them,  and  run  over  the  stage. 

Lady  Brute.  Ah,  I'm  lost ! 

Lady  Fan.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  fe  ! 

Modem.  Fe,  fe^  fe,  fe,  fe  I 
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Con.  Death  and  furies !  who  are  these  ? 

Lady  Brute.  O  Heavensi  I'm  out  of  my  wits ! 
if  they  knew  me,  I  am  mined. 

Can.  Don't  be  frightened:  ten  thousand  to 
one,  thej  are  strangers  to  you. 

Lady -Brute.  Whatever  they  are,  I  won't  stay 
here  a  moment  longer. 

Can.  Whither  wUl  you  f/o  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Home,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  me ; 
Lord !  where's  this  Belinda  now  h 


Enter  Belinda  oiii^  Heartfbee. 

Oh !  'tis  well  you  are  come ;  Fm  so  fnghtened, 
my  hair  stands  on  end.  Let's  be  gooe,  for  Ilea* 
ven's  sake ! 

Bel.  Lord !  what's  the  matter  P 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil's  the  matter !  here's  a 
couple  of  women  have  done  the  most  imperti- 
nent thing^away,  away,  away,  away,  away  : 

[£rt/  running. 


ACT  V. 


SC£N£  L — ^Lady  Fancipul's  Houk. 


Enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  mademoiselle;  did  you 
dodge  the  filthy  things  ? 

Modem.  O  que  ouy,  madame. 

Lady  Fan.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Modem.  Au  logis. 

Lady  Fan.  W&t,  men  and  all? 

Modem.  Tons  ensemble. 

Lady  Fan,  O  confidence !  what !  carry  their 
fellows  to  tlieir  own  house  ? 

Modem.  C'est  que  le  mari  n'y  est  pas. 

Laify  Fan.  No,  so  I  believe,  truly.  But  he 
shall  l>e  there,  and  quickly,  too,  if  I  can  find  him 
out.  Well,  'tis  a  prodigious  thing,  to  see  when 
men  and  women  set  together,  how  they  fortify 
one  another  in  their  impudence.  But  if  that 
drunken  fool,  her  husband,  be  to  be  found  in 
e'er  a  tavern  in  town.  111  send  him  amon^ 
them ;  FU  spoil  their  sport 

Modem.  En  v^rit^,  madame,  ce  seroit  domage. 

Laify  Fan.  Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it,  mademoi- 
selle ;  therefore,  never  go  about  it.  For  I  am 
the  steadiest  creature  in  the  world,  when  I  have 
determined  to  do  mischief.  So,  come  along. 

l&eunt. 

SCENE  n.— Sir  John  Brute's  haute. 

Enter  Constant,  Heartfree,  Ladt  Brute, 
Belinda,  and  Lovewell. 

Lady  Brute.  But  are  you  sure  you  don't  mis- 
take, Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Madam,  I  saw  them  all  go  into  the  ta- 
vern together,  and  my  master  was  so  drunk  he 
could  scarce  stand. 

Lady  Brute.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we 
may  venture  to  let  you  stay,  and  play  at  cards 
With  us,  an  hour  or  two :  for  they'll  scarce  part, 
till  morning. 

BeL  I  think,  'tis  pity  they  should  ever  part. 

Can.  The  company  that's  here,  madam  i 

Lady  Brute.  Flien,  sir,  the  company,  that's 
here,  must  rememlior  to  part  itself  in  time. 

Can.  Madam,  we  don  t  intend  to  forfeit  vour 
future  favours  by  an  indiscreet  usage  of  Chis. — 
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The  moment  you  give  us  the  signal,  we  sha'ut  fail 
to  make  our  retreat. 

Lady  Brute.  Upon  those  conditions,  then,  let 
us  sit  down  to  cards. 

Enter  Lovewell. 

Love.  O  Lord,  madam  !  here's  my  master  ju^t 
staggering  in  upon  you ;  he  has  been  quarrel- 
some, yonder,  and  they  have  kicked  him  out  of 
the  company. 

Lady  Brute.  Into  the  closet,  gentlemen,  for 
Heaven's  sake !  FU  wheedle  him  to  bed,  if  pes* 
sible. 

[Constant  and  Ubartfree  run  into  the, 
chtet. 

Enter  Sir  John,  all  dirt  and  bloody. 

Lady  Brute.  Ah — ah — he's  all  over  blood  ! 

Sir  John.  What  the  plague  does  the  woman 
squall  for }  Did  you  never  see  a  man  in  pickl« 
before? 

Lady  Brute.  Lord,  wliere  have  you  been  ? 

Sir  John.  I  have  been  at — cufls. 

Lady  Brute.  I  fear  that  is  not  all.  I  hope 
you  are  not  wounded  ? 

Sir  John.  Sound  as  a  roach,  wife. 

Lady  Brute,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it 

Sir  John.  You  know  I  think  you  lie. 

Lady  Brute.  You  do  me  wrong  to  think  so. 
For,  Heaven's  my  witness,  I  had  rather  see  my 
own  blood  trickle  down,  than  yours. 

Sir  John.  Then  will  I  be  crucified. 

Lady  Brute.  Tis  a  hard  fate  1  should  not  be 
belic\'ed. 

Sir  John.  Tis  a  damned  atheistical  age,  wife. 

Lady  Brute.  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  a 
thousand  tender  proofs,  how  great  my  care  is  of 
you.  But,  bpite  of  all  your  cruel  tlioughts,  FU 
still  persist,  and,  at  this  moment,  if  I  can,  per* 
suade  you  to  lie  down  and  sleep  a  little. 

Sir  John.  Why,  do  you  think  I  am  drunk,  yoa 
slut,  you  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Heaven  forbid  I  should :  but  I 
am  afraid  you  are  feverish.  Pray,  let  me  feel 
your  poise. 

Sir  John.  Stand  oS,  and  be  damned ! 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  I  see  yoor  distemper  in 
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jDor  ▼err  eyes.    You  are  all  on  fire.    Pray,  go 
to  bed ;  let  me  intreat  yoa. 

Sir  John,  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

Lady  Brute,  [Kiuing  kinLj — There  :  now  go. 
-^^Atide,^ — lie  stinks  like  poison ! 

Sir  John.  I  see  it  goes  damnably  against  your 
stomach.    And  therefore — kiss  me  again. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  now  you  fool  me. 

Sir  Jahm.  Do  it,  I  say. 

Ladjf  Brute,  [A$ide.f^Aht  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me !  Well ;  there :  now,  will  you  go } 

Sir  John.  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  grad- 
tadc.  You  gave  me  two  kisses — I'll  give  you 
two  hundred. 

[£itsfs  mnd  tumbles  her. 

Ludjf  Brute.  O  Lord !  prajf,  sir  John,  be  quiet. 
Heaveaa»  what  a  pickle  am  I  in  ! 

Bel  [ilodle.}— If  I  were  in  her  pickle,  I  would 
call  my  fallaot  out  of  the  closet,  and  he  should 
cudgel  him  soundly. 

sir  Jakm.  So,  now,  you  being  as  dirty  and  as 
nasty  as  myself,  we  may  go  pig  together.  But 
first,  I  must  have  a  cup  of  your  cold  tea,  wife. 

[Going  to  the  chset. 

Ladjf  Brute,  Oh,  I  am  ruined  !  There's  none 
there,  my  dear. 

Sir  John,  111  warrant  you,  I'll  find  some,  oiy 
dear. 

Latfy  Brute.  You  can't  open  the  door,  the 
lock's  spoiled ;  I  have  been  turning  and  turning 
the  key,  this  half  hour,  to  no  purpose.  I'll  send 
for  the  smith  to-morrow. 

Sir  John.  There's  ne'er  a  smith  in  Europe  can 
open  a  door  with  more  expedition  than  I  can  do 
— as  for  enmple — now.---[He  hur$t$  ooen  the 
doer  with  his  foot.}— How  now !  what  me  devil 
have  we  rot  here?  Constant !— lleartfree ! — 
and  two  whores  again,  I'gad ! — this  is  the  worst 
cold  tea  that  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life— 

Enter  Constant  and  Heartfree. 

Lm^  Brute.  [Atide.}-^  Lord,  what  will  be- 
come of  us? 

Sir  John.  Crentlemen,  I  am  your  very  humble 
seiTaiit — ^1  give^tt  many  thanks— I  see  you  take 
care  of  my  family — ^I  slwll  do  all  I  can  to  return 
the  oblii^atioa. 

Con.  Sir,  how  oddly  soever  this  business  may 
appear  to  you,  you  would  have  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy,  if  you  knew  the  truth  of  all  things ;  your 
ladv  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  has  past  but  an  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Sir  Jokn.  You  are  both  very  civil  gentlemen — 
aad  my  wife,  there,  b  a  very  civil  gentlewoman ; 
therefore,  I  don't  doubt  but  many  civil  things 
have  past  between  you.  Your  very  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Lsdy  Brute,  [Aside  to  Cohstan t.]  Pra^  be 
fMM ;  he's  so  aruok  he  can't  hurt  us  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  morning  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Con.  rtt  obey  you,  madam.    Sir,  when  yon 
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are  cool,  you  will  understand  reHson  better.  So, 
then,  I  shall  take  the  pains  to  inform  you.  It 
not — I  wear  a  sword,  sir,  and  so  good-bye-t'ye4 
Come  alon&  Heartfree. 

[Exeunt  Constant  and  HeARTPREEi 

Sir  John.  Wear  a  sword,  sir ! — and  what  of  all 
that,  sir?  he  comes  to  my  house;  eats  uiy  meat; 
lies  with  niy  wife ;  dishonours  my  family ;  gets  a 
bastard  to  inherit  my  estate — ^and  When  I  ask  a 
civil  account  of  all  this — sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a 
sword — wear  a  sword,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir,  says  he,  I 
wear  a  sword.  It  may  be  a  good  answer  to 
cross  purposes;  but  'tis  a  damned  one  to  a  man 
in  my  whimsical  circumstances — sir,  says  he,  I 
wear  a  sword  !  [To  Lady  Brute.]  And  what 
do  you  wear,  now  ?  ha !  tell  me. — [Sitting  down 
in  a  great  chair.] — What,  you  are  modest,  and 
can't — why,  then,  I'll  tell  you,  you  slut,  you.  You 
wear — ^an  impudent  lewd  face — a  damned,  de- 
signing heart — and  a  tail — and  a  tail  full  of — 

[He  falls  fast  ^uleep^  marine^ 

IjJtdtf  Brute*  So ;  thanks  to  kind  Heaven,  bes 
fast  for  some  hours. 

BeL  *T\s  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  have  time 
to  lay  our  story  handsomely ;  for  we  must  lie  like 
the  devil  to  bring  ourselves  offl 

Lady  Brute.  What  shall  we  say,  Belinda  ? 

BeL  [Musing^  Til  tell  you :  it  must  all  light 
upon  Heartfree  and  me.  We'll  say  he  has  courts 
ed  me  some  time,  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to 
us,  has  ever  been  very  earnest  the  thing  might  be 
kept  from  sir  John.  That,  therefore,  hearing 
him  upon  the  stairs,  he  run  into  the  closet, 
though  against  our  will,  and  Constant  with  him, 
to  prevent  jealousy.  And,  to  give  this  a  good 
impudent  face  of  truth,  (that  I  may  deliver  you 
from  the  trouble  you  are  in)  111  even,  if  he 
pleases^  marry  him. 

Ladff  Brute,  I  am  beholden  to  you,  cousin ; 
hot  thiat  would  be  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too 
far,  for  your  own  sake :  you  know  he's  a  youngci* 
brother,  and  has  nothing. 

BeL  'Tis  true :  but  I  like  him,  and  have  for^ 
tune  enough  to  keep  above  extremity :  I  can*t 
say,  I  would  live  with  him  in  a  cell,  upon  love, 
and  bread  and  butter :  but  I  had  rather  have  the 
man  I  love,  and  a  middle  state  of  life,  than  that 
gentleman  in  the  chair,  there,  and  twice  your  la^ 
dyship's  splendour. 

Lad;f  Brute.  In  truth,  niece,  you  are  in  tlie 
right  on't :  but  'tis  late :  let's  end  our  discourse 
for  to-night,  and,  out  of  an  excess  of  charity,  take 
a  small  care  of  that  nasty  drunken  thing  there— 
do  but  look  at  him,  Belinda. 

BeL  Ah,  'tis  a  savoury  dish  j 

Lady  Brute,  As  savoury  as  'tis,  I  am  cloyed 
with  it    Prithee,  call  the  butler  to  take  away — 

Bel  Call  the  butler !  call  the  scavcneer !  [To 
a  servant  wirAin.]  Who's  there  ?  Call  Razor ! 
Let  him  take  away  his  master,  scour  him  clean 
with  a  little  soap  and  sand,  and  so  put  him  ttf 
bed. 
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Ijody  Brute,  Come,  Belinda,  Til  e*en  lie  with 
you  to-night :  and,  in  the  morning,  we'll  send  for 
our  gentlemen,  to  set  this  matter  even. 
BeL  With  all  my  heart 
Lady  Brute,  Good  night,  my  dear. 

[Making  a  low  courtesy  to  Sir  John. 
Both,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Exeunt  Lady  Brvte  and  Belinda. 

Enter  Razor. 

Raz,  My  lady  there's  a  wag- my  master 

there's  a  cuckold.  Marriage  is  a  slippery  thing 
' — women  have  depraved  appetites — my  lady's  a 
wag;  I  have  heard  all ;  I  nave  seen  all ;  I  un- 
derstand all;  and  I'll  tell  all;  for  my  little 
Frenchwoman  loves  news  dearly.  This  story 
ivill  gain  her  heart,  or  nothing  will.* — [To  AisfnaJ- 
/fr.}---Come,  sir,  your  bead's  too  full  of  fumes  at 
present,  to  make  room  for  your  jealousy ;  but  I 
reckon  we  shall  have  rare  work  with  you,  when 
your  pate's  empty.  Come  to  your  kennel,  you 
cuckoldy,  drunken  sot,  you. 

[Carriet  him  out  on  hi»  back. 


SCENE  ITT.— Lady  Fakciful's  houn. 

Enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  Fan,  But,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  be- 
fore, mademoiselle,  that  Razor  and  you  were 
fond  ? 

Modem,  De  modesty  hinder  me,  inatam. 

Jjody  Fan.  Why,  truly,  modesty  does  often 
hinder  us  from  doing  things,  we  have  an  extrava- 
gant mind  to.  But  does  he  love  you  well  enoueb 
yet,  to  do  any  thing  you  bid  him  r  Do  you  thimc, 
to  oblige  you,  he  would  speak  scandal  ? 

Madem,  Matam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he 
khnll  speak  blasphemy. 

Lady  Fan,  VVhy,  then,  mademoiselle.  111  tell 
you  what  yott  shall  do.  You  shall  engage  him  to 
tell  his  master  all  that  past  at  Spring  Garden : 
I  have  a  mind  he  should  know  what  a  wife  and  a 
niece  he  has  got 

Madetn,  II  le  fera,  madame. 

£71/^  a  Footmanj  who  tpeaks  to  Mademoiselle 

apart. 

Foot.  Mademoiselle,  yonder^s  Mr  Razor  de- 
sires to  speak  with  you. 

Madem.  Tell  him,  I  come  presently.  [Exit 
Footman,]    Razor,  be  dere,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  That's  fortunate :  well,  1*11  leave 
you  together.  And  if  you  find  him  stubborn, 
mademoiselle — hark  you — don't  refuse  him  a  few 
little  reasonable  liberties^  to  put  him  into  hu- 
mour. 

Modem,  Laissei  moi  faire. 

[Exit  Lady  Fanciful. 


\Ra20r  peept  in;  and^  ueingLAvr  Fanciful 
goncj  run*  to  Mademoiselle,  takei  her  about 
the  neck,  and  kisses  her.] 

Madem.  How  now,  confidence  ! 

Rax,  How  now,  modesty  ! 

Modern^.  Who  make  you  so  familiar,  sirrah  f 

Raz.  My  impudence,  hussy. 

Madem.  Stand  0%  rogue  face  ! 

Raz,  Ah,  mademoiselle !  great  news  at  oar 
house. 

Madem.  Why,  vat  be  de  matter  ? 

Rax.  The  matter?  why,  uptails  all's  the  mat- 
ter. 

Madem.  Tu  te  mooque  de  rooi. 

Rax.  Now,  do  you  long  to  know  the  partini- 
lars:  the  time  when :  the  place  where:  toe  man- 
ner how.    But  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  more. 

Madem.  Nay>  den  don  kill  me,  Raior. 

Rax.  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

[Clapping  Atf  hanti$  behind, 

Madem.  Nay^  pridee  tell  me. 

Raz.  Good-by-t'ye !  [Going. 

Madem.  Hold,  hold :  I  will  kiss  dee. 

[Kiaxing  htm. 

Raz.  So,  that's  civil :  why  now,  my  pretty 
poll ;  my  goldfinch ;  my  little  waterwagtail-— you 
must  know,  that — come,  kiss  roe  again. 

Madem.  I  Won't  kiss  de  no  moie. 

Rax,  Good-by-t'ye.  [Going, 

Madem,  Doucement ;  dere ;  es  tu  content  ? 

[Kixting  him. 
,  Why,  the 
news  is,  that  cuckoldom,  in  folio,  is  newly  print- 
ed ;  and  matrimony,  in  quarto,  is  just  going  into 
the  press.  Will  you  buy  any  books,  madlemoi- 
selle? 

Madem.  Tu  parle  comme  un  libraire;  de  de- 
vil no  understand  dee. 

Rax.  Why,  then,  that  I  may  make  myself  in- 
telligible to  a  waiting-Woman,  Fll  speak  like  a 
valet  de  chambre.  My  lady  has  cuckolded  my 
master. 

Madem.  Bon. 

Rax,  Which  we  take  very  ill  from  her  hands, 
I  can  tell  her  that.  We  can't  yet  prove  mattef 
of  fact  upon  her. 

Madem.  N'importe. 

Rax.  But  we  can  prove,  that  matter  of  fact 
had  like  to  have  been  upon  Iter. 

Madem,  Ouy-da. 

Baz,  For  we  have  such  terrible  circumstances-^ 

Madtm.  Sans  doute. 

Rax.  That  any  man  of  parts  may  draw  tickling 
conclusions  from  them. 

Madem.  Fort  bicn. 

Rax.  We  found  a  couple  of  light,  welMmilt 
gentlemen,  stuft  into  her  ladyship's  closet. 

Madem,  Le  diable ! 

Rax,  And  I,  in  my  particular  person,  have  dis* 
covered  a  most  damnable  plot,  now  to  persuade 
my  poor  master^  that  all  this  hide  and  seek,  thit 
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Will  in  tbe  Wup,  has  no  other  meaning  than  a 
chffisdaa  marriage  for  sweet  Mrs  Belind^ 

Jigdem-  Une  marriage  ?  Ah  les  droless  ! 

Bmi,  Don't  joa  intermpt  me,  hussy  ;  'tis 
■peed,  I  saj.  And  my  innocent  lady,  to  wriggle 
herself  oat  at  the  back-door  of  the  business, 
tonis  marriage-bawd  to  her  niece,  and  resolves 
to  delirer  op  her  fair  body,  to  be  tumbled  and 
Bomhled  by  that  young  liquorish  whipster, 
Ueartfree.    Now,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

Modem.  No. 

jlo^  ^^i^Jj^  woman ;  always  gaping  for  more. 

Marffw   jDis  be  all  den,  dat  you  know  ? 

Rai.  All  ?  Ay,  and  a  great  deal  too,  I  think. 

Modem,  Dou  be  fool,  dou  know  noting. 
Eooute,  mon  paovre  Razor.  Dou  sees  des  two 
eyes? — Des  two  eyes  have  see  de  devil. 

IU2.  The  wcMnan's  mad. 

Mtidem.  In  Spriog-Garden,  dat  rogue  Con- 
Aant  meet  dy  lady. 

Rmx,  Bon. 

Modem.  rU  tell  dee  no  more. 

itas.  Nay*  prithee,  my  swaa. 

Mmkm.  Come,  kiss  me  den. 
^Uffing  her  hands  behind  her,  as  he  did  before.] 

Ktts.  1  won't  kiss  you,  not  I. 

Mmdem  Adieu!  [Going. 

Raz.  Hold — ^Now  proceed. 

[Gives  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

Modem.  A  c^ — I  hide  myself  in  one  cunning 
place,  where  I  hear  all,  and  see  all.  First,  dy 
dnuken  mastier  come  mal  ^  propos ;  but  de  sot 
BO  know  his  own  dear  wife,  so  he  leave  her 
^ort — Den  de  game  begin.  De  lover  sav  soft 
tmg:  De  lady  Took  upon  de  groiiiid.  [As  she 
fpmkSf  Razor  still  acts  the  niaa,  and  she  the 
mmun]  He  take  her  by  de  hand :  She  turn  her 
head  00  Oder  way.  Qen  he  squeeze  very  hard : 
Dea  she  pall — rery  softly.  Dco  he  take  her  in 
kii  arm :  Den  she  give  lum  leetel  pat.  Den  he 
kisi  her.  Deo  she  say-^pish,  nay  fee.  Den  he 
tremble :  Den  she  si^h.  Den  he  pull  her  into 
de  arboor:  Den  she  pmch  him. 

Ru.  Ay,  but  not  so  hard,  you  baggage  you. 

Modem.  Den  he  ^w  bold :  she  grow  weak, 
he  tro  her  down,  il  tombe  dessu,  le  diable 
asst,  il  emport  tout;  [Razor  struggles  toith 
ber,  m  tf  he  would  throw  her  damn,]  stand  oS, 
airnh! 

iUs.  Yon  have  set  me  arfire,  you  jade^  you. 

ModeoL.  Deii  gp  to  de  river,  and  quench  dy- 
«elf. 

Ru.  What  an  unnatural,  bar  lot  this  ! 

Modem.  Razor. 

[Looking  longmshingly  on  him. 

fits.  Mademoiselle ! 

Modem.  Don  no  love  me  ? 

IUs.  Not  love  thee  ? ^More  than  a  French- 
Ban  does  soop. 

ModeoL  Den  don  will  refuse  nothing  dat  I  bid 
dee? 

iUs.  Don't  bid  me  be  damned  then. 


Modem.  No^  only  tell  dy  master,  all  I  have 
tell  dee  of  dy  laty. 

Has.  Why,  you  little  malidoos strumpet,  you; 
should  you  hke  to  be  served  so  ? 

Modem.  Dou  dispute  den  ? — Adieu. 

Raz.  Hold But  why  wilt  thou  make  me  be 

such  a  rogue,  my  dear  ? 

Modem.  Voil^  un  vrai  Anglois  !  il  est 
amoureoY,  et  cependant  il  vent  raisonner.  Va 
t'en  au  diable ! 

Raz.  Hold  once  more :  In  hopes  thou'lt  give 
me  up  thy  body,  Fll  make  thee  a  present  of  my 
honesty. 

Modem*  Bon,  dcoute  done ;— rif  dou  fail  me— > 

I  never  see  de  more  —if  dou  obey  me Je 

m'abandonne  a  tqy  k  toy.  [She  takes  him  about 
the  necky  and  gives  him  a  smacking  kiss.] 

SExit  Mademoiselle. 
Not  be  a  rogue?— 
Amor  vincit  omnia.  [Exit  Razor. 

Enter  Lady  Fakciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

I^adjf  Fan.  Marry,  say  ye  ?  Will  the  two 
things  marry  ? 

Modem.  On  le  va  faire,  madame. 

Ladif  Fan.  Look  you,  mademoiselle,  in  short, 
I  can't  bear  it — No;  I  find  I  can't — If  once  I 
see  them  a-bed  together  I  shall  have  ten  tbouT 
sand  thoi^ghts  in  my  head  will  make  me  run  disr 
tracted.  Therefore,  run  and  call  Razor  back 
immediately;  for  something  must  be  done  to 
stop  this  impertinent  wedding.  I f  I  can  hut  defer 
it  four  and  twenty  hours,  I'll  make  such  work 
about  town,  with  that  little  pert  slut's  reputation, 
he  shall  as  soon  marry  a  witch. 

Modem.  [Aside.]  La  voil^  bien  iptention^e. 

[Exeunt. 

iSCENE  IV.— Constant's  lodgings. 

Enter  Constant  and  Heabtfree. 

Con.  But  what  dost  think  will  become  of  this 
business  ? 

Heart.  HTis  easier  to  think  what  will  not  come 
of  it. 

Con.  What^sthat? 

Heart.  A  challenge.  I  know  the  knight  too. 
well  for  that;  his  dear  body  will  always  prevail 
upon  his  noble  soul  to  be  qnjet. 

Con,  But  though  he  dare  not  challenge  me, 
perhaps  he  may  venture  to  challenge  his  wife. 

Heart,  Not*  if  you  whisper  him  in  the  ear, 
you  won't  have  him  do't ;  and  there's  no  other 
way  left  that  I  see.  For  as  drunk  as  he  was, 
he'll  remember  you  and  I  were  where  we  should 
not  be ;  and  I  don't  think  him  quite  blockhead 
enough  yet,  to  be  persuaded  we  were  got  into 
his  wife  s  closet  oply  to  peep  into  her  prayer-! 
book. 

Enter  a  Servantf  with  a  letter, 
Serv,  Sir,  here's  a  letter;  a  porter  brought  it. 
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Con.  O  ho !  here's  inatnictions  for  us.  [Readt. 

'  The  accident,  that  has  happened,  has  touched 
'  our  invention  to  die  quidc.    We  would  faio 

*  come  ofif  without  your  help ;  huit  find  that's  im- 

*  possible.  In  a  word,  the  whole  business  must 
'  be  thrown  upon  a  matrimonial  intrigue  between 

*  your  friend  and  mine.    But  if  the  parties  are 

*  not  food  froottgh  to  go  quite  through  with  the 
'  matter,  'tis  stifiicient  for  our  turn,  they  own  the 

<  design.    We'll  find  pretences  enough  to  break 

<  the  match.  Adieu.' 

• Well,  women  for    invention  !    How  long 

ivould  my  block  head  have  been  producing  this ! 
Iley,  ileartfree.  What,  musing,  man?  Prithee 
be  cheerful :  What  sa/st  thou,  friend,  to  this 
matrimonial  remedy? 

Heart.  Why,  I  say,  it's  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

Con.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you !  There's  beauty 
and  money  on  her  side :  and  love  up  to  the  ears 
on  his :  And  yet 

Heart,  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  reasonably 
be  allowed  to  boggle  at  marrying  the  niece  in 
the  very  moment  that  you  are  debauching  tlie 
aunt 

Ctm.  Why,  truly,  there  may  be  something  in 
that.  But  have  not  you  a  good  opinion  enough 
of  your  own  parts,  to  believe  you  could  keep  a 
wife  to  yourself  ? 

Heart.  I  should  have,  if  I  had  a  good  opi- 
nion enough  of  hers,  to  believe  she  could  do  as 
much  by  me.  lor,  to  do  them  riglit,  after  all,  the 
wife  seldom  rambles,  till  die  husband  shews  her 
the  way. 

Con.  Tis  true,  a  man  of  real  worth  scarce 
ever  is  a  cuckold,  but  by  his  own  fault.  Wgroen 
are  not  naturally  lewd ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing to^  urge  tliem  to  iL  They'll  cuckold  a 
churl,  out  of  re\'enge  ;  a  fool,  because  they 
despise;  him  ;  a  beast,  because  they  loath 
him.  But,  when  they  make  l<old  with  a  man 
they  once  had  a  well-grounded  value  for, 
tis,  because  they  first  see  themselves  neglected 
by  him. 

Heart,  Well  then,  shall  I  many,  or  die  a 
maid  ? 

Con,  Why  faith,  Heartfree,  matrimony  is  Kke 
an  army  going  to  engage.  Love's  the  foriom 
hope,  which  is  soon  cut  off;  the  marriage  knot 
is  the  main  body,  which  may  stand  buff  a 
long  lono;  time;  and  repentance  is  the  rear- 
guard, which  rarely  gives  ground,  as  long  as  the 
main  body  has  a  hieing. 

Heart,  Cooclusion,  then ;  you  advise  me  to 
whore  on  as  you  do. 

Con.  l^hat*.s  not  concluded  yet.  For  though  mar- 
riage be  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  a  wond- 
ous  many  blanks ;  yet  there  is  one  inestimable 
lot,  in  w  liirh  the  only  heaven  on  earth  is  writ- 
ten. Would  your  kind  fate  bqt  guide  your  hand 
to  that,  though  I  were  wrapt  in  bH,  that  hix« 


nry  itself  could  clothe  ine  with,  I  still  slioold 
envy  you. 

Heart,  And  justly,  too ;  for  to  be  capable  of 
loving  one^  doubtless,  is  better  than  to  possess  a 
thousand.    But  how  far  that  capacity^  in  me, 
alas,  I  know  not. 

Con,  But  you  would  kix»w. 

Heart.  I  would  so. 

Con.  Matrimony  will  mform  you.    Come,  one 
flight  of  resolution  cairies  you  to  the  land  oC 
experience ;   where,  in  a  veij  moderate  Ume^ 
you'll    know  the    capacity  of  your  soul    and 
your  body  both,  or  I'm  mistaken.  [ExewU, 

SCENE  V,--SiR  John  Brttte's  Aowe. 

Enter  Ladt  Brute  and  Belinda. 

Bel.  Well,  madam,  what  answer  have  yon  from 
them? 

Lady  Brute.  That  they'll  be  here  this  moment. 
I  fancy  'twill  end  in  a  wedding :  I'm  sore  he^s  a 
fool,  if  it  don't  Ten  thousand  pounds^  and  such 
a  lass  as  you  are,  is  no  contemptible  ofifier  to  a 
younger  brother.  But  are  you  not  under  strange 
agitations  ?    Prithee,  how  cfoes  your  pulse  beat  ? 

BeL  High  and  low;  I  have  raocn  ado  to  be 
valiant :  Is  it  not  very  strange  to  go  to  bed  with 
a  man  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Um — ^it  is  a  little  odd  at  first,  but 
it  will  soon  grow  easy  to  you. 

Enter  Constant  and  Heartfree, 

Good-morrow,  gentlemen  !  How  have  you  slept 
after  your  adventure  ? 

Heart.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on  your 
accounts,  have  kept  us  waking. 

BeL  And  some  careful  thoughts  on  ^ur  own, 
I  believe,  have  hindered  you  from  sleepily.  Pray» 
how  does  this  matrimonial  project  relish  witn 
you  ? 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  even  as  storming  towns 
does  with  soldiers,  where  the  hopes  of  delicioQS 
plunder  banishes  the  fear  of  bemg  knocked  on 
the  head. 

BeL  Is  it  then  possible,  after  all,  that  you  dare 
think  of  downright  lawful  wedlock  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  me  so  fool* 
hardy,  T  dare  do  any  thing. 

BeL  Then,  sir,  I  challenge  you ;  and  matrimcK 
nft  the  spot,  where  I  expect  you. 

Heart,  Tis  enough;  I'll  not  ftnl  [^kide,]  So^ 
now,  I  am  in  for  Hobbe*s  voyage ;  a  great  leap 
in  the  dark. 

Lady  Brute.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  matter  he* 
ing  concluded,  dien,  have  you  got  your  lessons  rea- 
dy ;  for  sir  John  is  grown  sodi  an  atheist  of  late, 
hell  believe  nothing  upon  easy  terms  ? 

Con.  Well  find  ways  to  extend  his  failfc,  ma- 
dam. But,  pray,  how  do  you  find  liim  (his  mom- 
mg? 

Lady  Brute.  Most  lamentably  morose,  cheww 
ing  the  cud  after  last  nt^'s  disoonrTi^ ;  of  whkh. 
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ffhthm  butt  a  oonlmed  notion  even  now. 
BtoC  Tm  afraid  the  valet  de  chambre  has  told  him 
all;  ibr  thij  are  veiy  Inisy  together  at  this  roo- 
aeiit.  Wheta  I  told  him  of  Beliada's  marriage, 
Ilttdaoodieranstierfautagrunt:  From  which  you 
may  d^mw  what  oondusions  jou  tl»nk  fit— But  to 
yoor  noHea^  gentlemen^  he's  here. 

Emter  Sib  Johv  and  Razoa. 

Csn.  Gooo-monow,  nr. 

Hairt,  GoodHDonow,  air  John;  Tm  very  soi^ 
ly  my  tndiscretioii  sbonld  canse  so  much  disorder 
ni  ve«r  faonly . 

iir  Jekm»  Disorders  generally  come  irom  in- 


I,  air ;  'tis  no  strange  thing  at  alL 

Im^  Brmie.  I  hope,  my  dear,  yon  are  satisii- 
cd  there  was  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sit  J&km.  None,  my  dove. 

BeL  If  not,  I  hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr 
Heartfree  will  oonvmce  you.  For  as  little  as  I 
knoif  of  amoan,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  one  in- 
tngne  is  enough  to  bring  four  people  together, 
wttlioul  further  mischief. 

Sit  Mm.  And  I  know,  too,  that  intrigues  tend 
Co  procreation  of  more  kinds  than  one.  One  in- 
arigue  will  heget  another,  as  soon  as  beget  a  son 
or  a  dasf^hter. 

Cos.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  yoa  still  seem 
onsatisiied  with  a  lady,  whose  more  than  common 
vatoe,  I  am  sure,  were  she  my  wife,  should  meet 
a  better  usage. 

Sir  JsAji.  Sir,  if  her  cendaot  has  fiut  «  trick  \ 
upon  her  virtue,  her  virtue's  the  bubble,  but  her 
hosbamf  s  the  loser. 

Cra.  Sir,  yon  have  received  a  sufficient  answer 
already,  to  justify  both  her  conduct  and  mine. 
YooH  pardon  me  for  meddling  in  your  fatmily- 
afion;  hat  I  peroeive  I  am  the  man  yon  are  jea- 
lous of,  and  therefore  it  oonoems  me. 

Sr  JUa.  Would  it  did  not  concern  me !  and 
then  I  sfaouM  sot  care  who  k  concerned. 

Can.  Well,  sir,  if  truth  and  reason  won't  con- 
tent TOO,  I  know  but  one  way  mare,  which,  if 
yoa  oink  fit,  you  may  take. 

Sit  Mm,  liord,  sir,  you  are  very  hasty :  If  I  j 
kad  heeo  found  at  prayers  in  your  wife's  closet, 
I  should  have  allowed  you  twice  as  much  time  to 
oooe  to  yourself  in. 

Com.  Nay,  sir,  if  time  be  all  you  want,  we  have 


no  en 

Heorl.  I  told  you  how  die  sword  would  work 
apoQ  Idm.  [Sir  John  mutes 

Coa.  Let  him  muse:  however,  I'll  lay  fifty 
poaads  oar  foicman  brings  us  in,  not  guilty. 

ftr  John  [Aside,']  Tis  well—'tis  very  well — In 
fpke  of  that  yonnf^  jade's  matrimonial  intrigue,  I 
am  a  downright  stinking  cuckold — Here  they  are 
—Boo — [Puitimg  ki»  hand  to  Im  ferehead.]  Me-  '< 
thinks  I  could  butt  with  a  bull.  What  the  plaeue 
Ad  I  nauvy  her  for  ?  I  knew  she  did  not  like 
me;  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lain  with  m^; 
for  I  wooM  have  ^ne  so»  because  I  liked  her; 
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but  that's  past,  and  I  We  her.  And  now,  what 
shall  I  do  with  her  ? — ^If  I  put  my  horns  into  my 
pocket,  she'll  grow  insolent— if  I  don't,  that  goat 
there,  that  station,  is  ready  to  whip  me  thrmigh 
the  gnt^— The  debate,  then,  is  reduced  to  this ; 
shall  I  die  a  here,  or  live  a  rascal  ? — ^Whv,  wiser 
men  than  1  have  long  since  concluded,  that  a  li- 
ving dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  [lb  Con. 
««rf  Heart.]  Gentlemen,  D<m  my  wine  and  117 
passion  are  eovemable;  I  must  own,  I  never  ob- 
served sAj  tnin^  in  my  wife's  course  of  Itfe,  to 
back  roe  in  my  jealousy  of  her :  But  jealousy's  a 
mark  of  love ;  so  she  need  not  trouble  her  head 
about  it,  as  long  as  I  make  no  more  words  on^t. 

Lady  Fancyful  entets  dkgHiud,  ^nd  addretmt 

Beliboa  aaide. 

Con.  Vm  glad  to  see  your  reason  rule  at  last 
Give  me  your  hand :  I  hope  you'll  look  upon  me 
as  you  are  wont. 

sir  John,  Your  huadile  servant — [Ande.]  A 
wheedling  son  of  a  whore ! 

Heart.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  yon  are  friends 
with  me,  too,  pray  give  me  your  consent  to  wed 
your  mece. 

Sit  John.  Sir,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart : 
Damn  me  if  you  tian't. — [Ande.]  Tis  time  to  get 
rid  of  her.  A  young  pert  pimp :  she'll  make  aa 
incomparable  bawd  in  a  litue  time. 

Enter  a  §eroantf  who  gkoee  Heartfece  a  letter, 

BeL  HeartAree  your  husband,  say  you?  Tis 
inmossible! 

jLod^  Fan.  Would  to  kind  Heaven  it  werel 
Bat  'tis  too  true ;  and  in  the  worid  diere  lives 
not  such  a  wretch.  Fm  young ;  and,  either  I  have 
been  flattered  by  my  friends,  as  w^  as  glass,  or 
nature  has  been  kind  and  generous  to  me.  1  had 
a  fortune,  too,  was  greater  4ar  than  he  could  ever 
hope  for ;  but  with  my  heart  I  am  robbed  of  all 
the  rest.  I  am  lighted  and  Fm  beggared  both  at 
once :  I  have  scaroe  a  bare  subsistence  from  the 
villain,  vet  dare  complain  to  none ;  for  he  has 
sworn,  if  ever  'tis  known  I  am  his  wife,  he'll  mur- 
der me.  [Weeping. 

JBe/^  The  trahor! 

Lady  Fan.  I  accidentally  was  told  he  courted 
you :  Charity  soon  prevailed  upon  me  to  prevent 
your  misery :  And,  as  yon  see,  Fm  still  so  eene- 
rous,  even  to  him,  as  not  to  suffer  he  should  do 
any  i^ing,  for  which  the  law  might  take  away  his 
life.  [Weepings 

BeL  Poor  creature !  How  I  pity  her ! 

[They  continue  talking  atide. 

Heart.  [Amde.]  Death  and  damnation! -- 

Let  me  read  it  again.  [Read$.]  *  Though  I  have 

*  a  particular  reason  not  to  let  you  know  who  t 

*  am  till  I  see  you ;  yet  you'll  easily  believe  'tis 

*  a  faithful  friend,  that  gives  you  this  advice.    X 

*  have  lain  with  Belinda.'  (Good  !)  *  I  have  a  child 

*  by  her,'  (Better  and  better !)  *  which  is  now  at 
'  nurse ;'  ^eaven  be  praised !)  '  and  I  think  the 
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<  foundadon  laid  for  anoliher ;'  (Ha ! — Old  truc»- 
'  penny !)  '  No  rack  conld  have  tortured  this  sto- 
'  ry  from  me ;  but  friendship  has  done  it.  I  heard 
*  of  your  design  to  marry  her,  and  could  not  see 
'  you  abused.  Make  use  of  my  advice,  but  keep 
'  my  secret  till  I  ask  you  for  it  again.    Adieu.' 

[Exit  £iDY  Fancyful. 

Con,  to  BeL  Come,  madam,  shall  we  send  for 
the  parson  ?  I  doubt  here's  no  business  for  the 
lawyer :  Younger  brothers  have  nothing  to  settle 
but  their  hearts ;  and  that,  I  believe,  my  friend 
here  has  already  done  very  faithfully. 

BeL  [Scorn/if %.]  Are  you  sure,  sir,  there  are 
no  old  mor^i^afles  iipon  it  r 

Heart.  \CMly!\  If  you  thinft  there  are,  ma- 
dan,  it  mayn't  lie  amiss  to  defer  the  marriage,  till 
you  are  sure  tb^  are  paid  off. 

B^L  Well  defer  it  as  long  as  you  please,  sir. 

^eart,  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider  on% 
madam,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  commit  over- 
sight^ ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will  put  it  off 
for  just  nine  months. 

BeL  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards — 
I  dop't  wonder  you  want  time  to  resolve. 

Heart,  And  they  make  women  desperate— I 
don't  wopdpr  you  were  so  quickly  determined. 

BeL  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Heart,  What  does  the  lady  mean  ? 

Sir  John,  Zoons,  what  do  you  both  mean  ? 

FHeart.  and  Bel.  walk  chafing  about, 

Raz,  [Aiide.]  Here  is  so  much  ^rt  going  to 
be  spoiled,  it  makes  me  r^ady  to  weep  again,  A 
pox  o'  this  impertinent  lady  Fancyful,  and  her 
plots,  and  her  Frenchwoman,  too ;  she's  a  yrhim- 
sical,  ill-natured  bitch ;  and,  when  I  have  go(  my 
bones  broke  in  her  service,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  my 
recompense  is  a  slap :  I  hear  them  tittering  with- 
out stiiL  Eood !  Til  e'en  go  lug  them  both  in  by 
the  ears,  and  discover  the  plot,  to  %cure  my  par- 
don. [Estit  lUzoK. 

Can,  Prithee,  explain,  Heartfree. 

Heart,  A  fair  deliverance ;  thank  my  stars  and 
my  friend. 

BeL  Tis  well  it  went  no  farther;  a  base  fel- 
low I 

Lady  Brute,  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this? 

BeL  What's  his  meaning,  I  don't  know ;  but 
mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  him — I  had  had  no 
husband. 

Heart,  And  what's  her  meaning,  I  don't  know; 
but  mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  her — I  had  had 
wife  enough. 

Sir  John,  Your  people  of  wit  have  got  such 
cramp  ways  of  expressing  themselves,  mey  sel- 
dom comprehend  one  another.  Pox  take  yoM 
both !  will  you  speak  that  you  may  be  understood  f 

Enter  Razor  in  sackcloth,  pulling  in  Lady  Fan- 
cyful and  Mademoiselle. 

Raz,  If  they  won't,  here  comes  an  interpreter. 
Ladjf  Brute,  Heaves !  What  haive  we  here  ? 


Rag,  A  villain— but  ft  repenting  Tillaiii. 

All,  Razor ! 

Lady  Brute,  What  means  this  ? 

Raz,  Nothing  without  my  pardon. 

Lady  Brute,  What  pardon  do  you  want? 

Raz.  Imprimiif  Your  ladj^ship's,  for  a  dam- 
nable lie  upon  your  spotless  virtue,  and  set  to  the 
tune  of  Spnng  Garden. — [To  Sir  Johv.J  Next,  at 
my  generous  master's  feet  I  bend,  for  mtemipt- 
ing  his  more  noble  thoiig;hts  with  ^laacoms  of 
disgraceful  cuckoldom^—fro  Con.]  Thirdly,  I  to 
this  gentleman  apply,  for  making  him  the  hm  of 
my  romance. — [ 7b  Heart.]  Fourthly, your  pardon, 
noble  sir,  I  ask,  for  clandestinely  manrinjg  you, 
without  either  bidding  of  banns,  bishop  s  licence, 
friends,  consent— or  your  own  knowledge  ! — [To 
Bel.]  And,  lastly,  to  my  ^ood  young  lady's  d^ 
mency  I  come,  for  pretending  corn  was  sowed  in 
the  eround,  before  ever  the  plough  had  been  in 
the  held. 

Sir  John,  [Aside.']  So  that,  after  all,  'tis  a  moot 
point,  whether  I  am  a  cuckold  or  not. 

BeL  Well,  sir,  upon  condition  you  confess  all* 
ril  pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtain  as  much 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  I  must  know, 
tlien,  who  'tis  has  put  you  upon  all  this  mischief. 

Biax,  Satan,  and  his  equipage :  woman  temptT 
ed  me ;  vice  weakened  me  ■  and  so  the  devil 
overcame  me. 

BeL  Then,  pray,  will  you  make  us  acquainted 
with  your  tempter  ? 

Raz,  [To  Madem.]  Unmask,  for  the  honour  of 
France. 

AIL  Mademoiselle ! 

Madem,  Me  ask  ten  thousand  pardon  of  all  de 
good  company. 

Sir  John,  Why,  this  mystery  thickens,  instead 
of  clearing  up.r— JTo  Raz.]  You  son  of  a  whore 
you,  put  us  out  of  our  pain  ! 

JtaZj  One  moment  brings  sunshine.  [Shewtng 
Madem.]  Tis  true,  this  is  the  woman  that  tempt- 
ed me;  out  this  is  the  serpent  that  tempted  the 
woman :  and,  if  my  prayers  might  be  heard,  her 
punishment,  for  so  doinx,  should  be  like  the  ser- 
pent's of  old— [Fulls  off'J^DY  Fancy  ful's  mask.] 
She  should  lie  upon  her  face  all  the  days  of  her 
life. 

All,  Lady  Fancyful ! 

JieL  Impertinent! 

lady  Brute,  Ridiculous ! 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  Im ! 

BeL  I  hope  your  lady^ip  will  give  me  leave 
to  vvish  you  loy,  since  you  have  owned  your  mar- 
riage your8elf?---[ 7b  Heart.]  I  vow  'twas  strange* 
ly  wicked  in  you  tc^think  of  another  wife,  when 
you  had  one  already  so  charming  as  her  ladyship* 

AIL  Ha,  lui,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Fan*  [Aside.]  Confusion  seize  them,  as 
it  seizf^s  me  1 

Modem.  Que  le  diable  ^toufie  oe  maraot  do 
Razor! 

BeL  Your  ladyship  seems  disordered:  A  breed<« 
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im;  qualm,  perhaps^  Mr  Heaitfree !  Your  bottle 
of  Hitngary  water  to  your  lady !  Why,  madam,  he 
stands  as  uscoDoemed,  as  if  he  were  your  hus- 
band in  earnest. 

Lady  Fan.  Yoar  mirth's  as  nauseous  as  your- 
self. Belinda,  you  think  you  triumph  over  a  ri- 
val, now;  Uelas,  ma  pauvre  fille !  Where'er  I'm 
rival,  there's  no  cause  for  mirth.  No,  my  poor 
wretch,  'tis  from  another  principle  I  have  acted. 
I  knew  that  thing  there  would  make  so  perverse  a 
husband,  and  you  so  impertinent  a  wife,  that,  lesr 
yoar  mutual  plagues  should  make  you  both  run 
mad,  I  charitably  would  have  broke  the  match. 
H%  ha.  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  laughing  affectedly^  Mademoiselle 
following  her. 

Modem.  He,  he,  he,  he,  he ! 

il/^.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 


Sir  John.  [Aside.!  Why  now,  this  woman  will 
be  married  to  somebody,  too. 

Bel.  Poor  creature  I  what  a  passion  she's  in ! 
But  I  forgive  her. 

Heart.  Since  you  have  so  much  goodness  for 
her,  1  hope  you'll  pardon  my  offence,  too,  madam. 

BeL  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that, 
since  I  am  guilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

Heart.  So,  miadam ;  now,  had  the  parson  but 
done  his  business 

BeL  You'd  he  half  weary  of  your  bargain. 

Heart.  No,  sure,  I  might  dispense  with  one 
night's  lodging.    . 

BeL  I'm  r^y  to  try,  sir. 

Heart.  Then  let's  to  church : 
And  if  it  be  our  chance  to  disagree 

BcL  Take  heed— 4he  surly  husband's  fate  you 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Don  Lewis,  uncU  and  near  friend  to  Carlos. 
Carlos,  a  student,  tan  to  Antonio, 
Clodio,  a  pert  coxcomb,  kU  brother, 
Sancuo,  servant  to  Carlos. 
Monsieur,  valet  to  Clodio. 
Governor  of  Lisbon. 


Don  Duart,  Am  nephew. 

Don  Manuel,  a  sea  officer,  in  love  with  Louisa^ 

WOMEN. 

Angelina,  daughter  to  Charino. 
Louisa,  a  lad^  of  quality  and  pleasure. 
Elvira,  sister  to  Don  Duart. 
HoNORiA,  cousin  to  Louisa. 

Priests,  Officers,  and  Servants. 


Scene — Lisbon. 


ACT.  L 


SCENE  I.— ^  hall. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Charino. 

Ant,  Without  compliment,  my  old  friend,  I 
shall  think  myself  much  honoured  in  your  al- 
liance ;  our  families  are  both  ancient ;  our  chil- 
dren young,  and  able  to  support  them ;  and,  I 
think,  the  sooner  we  set  them  to  work  the  better. 

Cha.  Sir,  you  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  shall 
find  I  dare  meet  you  in  the  same  line  of  honour : 
and,  I  hope,  since  I  have  but  one  girl  in  the 
world,  you  won't  think  me  a  troublesome  old 
fool,  if  I  endeavour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth ; 
therefore,  if  you  please,  before  we  shake  hands, 
a  word  or  two  by  the  by;  for  I  have  some  cou- 
sidehible  questions  to  ask  you. 


Ant.  Ask  them. 

Cha.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have 
two  sons  ? 

Ant.  Exactly. 

Cha.  And  you  are  willing  that  one  of  tfaeni 
shall  marry  my  daughter  ? 

Ant,  Willing. 

Cha,  My  daughter  Angelina  ? 

Ant.  Angelina. 

Cha.  And  you  are  likewise  content  that  the 
said  Angelina  shall  survey  them  both,  and  (widi 
my  allowance)  take  to  her  lawful  husband  which 
of  them  she  pleases? 

Ant.  Content. 

Cha.  And  you  farther  promise,  that  the  person 
by  her  (and  me)  so  cboses  (be  it  elder  or  j^oni^ 
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cr)  shaD  be  roar  sole  heir :  tliat  is  to  say,  shall 
l>e  in  a  coodidooai  possession  of  at  least  three 
pATts  of  jroar  estate.  You  know  the  cooditions, 
aod  this  jou  positively  promise  ? 

.Amt.  To  perform. 

C4tt.  Why,  thee,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full 
omseiit  and  approbation^  t  g^ve  you  my  hand. 

Ami,  There  s  mine. 

CA«.  Is'tamatcfa? 

Ami,  A  match. 

CJka.  Done. 

Ami,  Done. 

CA«.  And  done that's  enough Carlos, 

die  eider,  you  say,  is  a  i^reat  scholar,  spends  his 
whole  life  in  the  university,  and  loyes  his  study. 

Ami,  Nothing  more,  sir. 

CAm,  ButClMlio^  the  younger,  has  seen  the 
norld,  and  is  very  well  known  in  the  court  of 
Fraaoe;  a  sprightly  fellow,  ha? 

Ami,  Mettle  to  the  back,  sir. 

CAtf.  Well,  how  far  either  of  them  may  go 
with  my  dai^hter,  I  can*t  tell ;  she'll  be  easily 

pleased  where  I  am 1  have  given  her  some 

docmnents  already.    Hark !  what  noise  without  ? 

Ami,  Odso!   'ds  the? they're  come ^I 

kave  expected  them  these  two  hours.  Well, 
who's  without? 


Enter  a  ScR;irAKT. 

Ser.  Tis  Sancho,  sir,  with  a  waggon-load  of  my 
■Mstef's  books. 

CAa.  What,  does  he  always  travel  widi  his 
whole  study? 

AmI.  Never  without  them,  sir;  'tis  his  humour. 

Enter  Sascbo,  laden  with  books* 

i&n,  Pedro,  unload  part  of  the  library;  bid 
tht  porter  open  the  gr^  gates,  and  make  room 
for  t'other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  be  with  you  pre^ 


Ant,  Ha !  Sancho !  where's  my  Carlos  ?— ^ 
Speak,  boy,  where  didst  tliou  leave  thy  master  ? 

Sam,  Jogging  on,  sir,  in  the  highway  to  know- 
ledice,  both  hands  employed,  in  his  book,  and  his 
bridle,  sir ;  but  he  has  sent  his  duty  before  him 
in  this  letter,  sir. 

Ani,  What  have  we  here,  pothooks  and  and- 

tfOOS? 

Sol.  Pothooks !  Oh,  dear  sir ! 1  beg  your 

pardoD ^No,  sir,  this  is  Arabic;  'tis  to  the 

ford  Abbot;  concerning  the  translation,  sir,  of 
Iraman  bodies        a  new  way  of  getting  out  of 

the  world There's  a  terrible  wise  man  has 

written  a  very  smart  book  of  it 

Ckn,  Prmy,  friend,  what  will  that  same  book 
teach  aman? 

Smm.  Teach  you,  sir !  why,  to  play  a  trump 
•poo  death,  and  shew  yourself  a  match  for  the 
dtviL 

Chm.  Strange! 

Smm,  Her^  sir,  this  is  yonr  letter.      [To  A»7. 

VoL.tt 
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Cha,  Pray,  sir,  what  sort  of  life  may  your 
master  lead  ? 

&ifi.  life,  sir !  no  prince  fares  like  him ;  he 
breaks  his  fast  with  Aristotle,  dines  with  1  uUy, 
drinks  tea  at  Helicon,  sup8  with  Seneca,  then 
walks  a  turn  or  two  in  the  milky  way,  and  after 
six  hours  conference  with  the  stars,  sleej^s  with 
old  Erra  Pater. 

Cha.  Wonderful ! 

Ant,  Of  Carlos  will  be  here  presently—— 
Here,  take  the  knave  in,  and  let  him  eat. 

San.  And  drink  too,  sir  ? 

Ant,  And  drink  too,  sir — and  pray  see  your 
master's  chamber  ready.  \Knocking  again»}~^ 
Well,  sir,  who's  at  the  gate  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Monsieur,  sir,  from  my  young  master, 
Clodid. 

Enter  Monsieur. 

Ant,  Well,  Monsieur,  what  says  your  master? 
When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Mont,  Sire,  he  vill  be  here  in  de  less  time  dan 
von  quarter  of  de  hour ;  he  is  not  quite  tirty 
mile  off. 

Ant.  And  what  came  you  before  for  ? 

Mons,  Sire,  me  come  to  provide  de  pulville, 
and  de  essence  for  his  peniaue,  dat  he  may  ap- 
proche  to  your  vorshipe  vid  ae  reverence,  and  oe 
belle  air. 

Ant.  What,  is  he  unprovided,  then  ? 

Mont.  Sire,  he  vas  enrage,  and  did  break  his 
bottel  d'orangerie,  because  it  vas  not  de  same  dat 
is  prepare  for  Mcmseign'eur  le  Dauphin. 

Ant.  Well,  sir,  if  you'll  go  to  the  buder,  hell 
help  you  to  some  oil  for  his  periwig. 

Mont,  Sire,  me  tank  you.     [Esit  Monsieur. 

Cha.  A  very  notable  spark,  this  Clodio.  Ua ! 
what  noise  is  that  without  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  young  masters  are  both  come. 
Ant,  That's  well  f  Now,  sir,  now  !   now  ob* 
serve  their  several  dispositions. 

Enter  Carlos. 

Car.  My  father !  sii*,  your  blessing. 

Ant.  Thou  hast  it,  Carlos;  and  now,  pray 
know  this  gentleman,  Charino,  sir,  my  old  friend, 
and  one  in  whom  you  may  have  ^a  particular 
interest 

Car,  I'll  study  to  deserve  his  love,  sir. 

Cha,  Sir,  as  for  that  matter,  you  need  not 
study  at  all.  [They  salute. 

Clo.  [Within.]  Hey!  La  Valiere !  bid  the 
groom  take  care  our  hunters  be  well  rubbed  and 
olofhed ;  they're  hot,  and  have  out-stripped  the 
wind. 

Cha.  Av,  marry,  sir,  there's  mettle  in  this 
young  fellow. 
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Enter  Clodio. 


[ClBQBft. 

iReadg. 
•a  stock' 


Clo.  Where's  my  father  ? 

Ant,  Ha,  my  dear  Clody,  thou'rt  welcome ! 

do.  Sir,  being  my  father's  friend,  I  am  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant  [ToCha. 

Cha.  Sir 1 — I — I  like  yon.  \Eagerfy. 

Clo,  Thy  hand. 

Cha,  Faith,  thou  art  a  pretty  humoured  fellow. 

Clo.  Who's  that?  Pray,  sir,  who's  that? 

Ant.  Your  brother,  Clody. 

Cl<K  Odso!    I  beg  his  pardon  with  all  my 

beart Ha,  ha,  ha !  did  ever  mortal  see  such 

a  book-worm  !— -Brother,  how  is't !    [CareUuly. 

Car.  I'm  glad  you  are  well,  brother.    [Reads. 

Clo.  What,  docs  he  draw  his  book  upou  me  P 
Then  I  will  draw  my  wit  upon  hirarr — Gad,  TU 
puzzle  him — Hark  you,  brother;  pray,  whalfs— - 
Latin  for  a  sword-knot  ? 

Car.  The  Romans  wore  none,  brother. 

Ch.  No  ornament  upon  their  swords,  sir } 

Car^  Oh,  yes,  several;  conquest,  peace,  and 
honour — an  old  unfashionable  wear. 

Clo.  Sir,  no  man  in  France  (I  may  as  well  say 
breathing ;  for  not  to  live  there,  is  not  to  breathe) 
wears  a  more  fashionable  sword  than  I  do ;  he 
cost  me  fifteen  louis  d'ors  in  Paris— —Tlierc,  sir, 
feel  him — — <ry  him,  sir. 

Car.  I  have  no  skill,  sir. 

Clo.  No  skill,  sir!   why,  this  sword  would 


make  a  coward  fight aha !  sa,  sa !  ha !  np— 

ha !  there  I  had  him.  [Fencing. 

Car,  Take  heed ;  youll  cut  my  clothes,  brother. 

Clo.  Cut  'em !  ha,  ha !— — — no,  no,  tliey  are  cut 
already,  brother,  to  the  grammar  rules  exactly : 
psha !  prithee,  man,  leave  off  this  coIlege-«ir. 

Car.  No,  brother,  I  think  it  wholesome,  the 
soil  and  situation  pleasant. 

Clo.  A  put,  by  Jupiter !  he  don't  know  the 
air  of  a  gentleman,  from  the  air  of  the  country 
— Sir,  I  mean  the  air  of  your  clothes ;  I  would 
have  you  change  your  tailor,  and  dress  a  little 
more  en  cavalier :  lay  by  your  book,  and  take 
outyour  snuff-box ;  cock,  and  look  smart,  ha! 

Cha.  Faith,  a  pretty  fellow. 

Car.  I  read  no  use  in  this,  brother;  and  for 
my  clothes,  the  half  of  what  I  wear  already 
seems  to  me  superfluous.  What  need  I  outward 
ornaments,  when  I  can  deck  myself  with  under- 
standing? W^hy  should  we  care  for  any  thine;  but 
knowledge  ?  Or  look  upon  the  follies  of  mankind, 
but  to  condemn  or  pity  tliose  that  seek  them  ? 

[Reads  again. 

Clo.  Stark  mad,  split  me ! 

Cha.  Pftha !  tliis  fellow  will  never  do-  he 
lias  no  soul  in  him. 

C/o.  Hark  you,  brother,  what  do  you  think  of 
a  pretty,  plump  wench  now  ? 

Car.  I  seldom  think  that  way;  women  are 
books  I  have  not  read  yet. 

Cio,  Gad,  I  could  set  you  a  sweet  lesson;  bro- 
ther. 


Car.  I  am  as  well  here,  sir. 
Cha.  Good  for  no  earthly  thing— 
Ah,  that  Clody ! 

Enter  Monsieue. 

Mons.  Sire,  here  be  de  several  sort  of  de  je»- 
samine  d'orangerie  vidout,  if  you  please  to  Duke 
your  choice. 

Clo.  Mum,  sir,  I  must  beg  pardon  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  a  most  important  business  catU  me  aside, 
which  I  will  dispatch  with  ail  imaginable  celeri- 
ty, and  return  to  the  repetition  of  my  desire  to 
continue,  sir,  yonr  tnost  obliged,  at^d  faiihrul 
humble  servant  [Exit  Clodio,  bowing. 

Cha.  Faith,  he's  a  pretty  fellow. 

Ant,  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  since  we  have 
got  the  other  alone,  well  put  the  matter  a  little 
closer  to  him. 

Cha.  Tis  to  little  purpose^  Vai  afraid:  bat 
use  your  pleasure,  nr. 

Car.  Plato  differs  from  Socrates  in  thisb 

[To  himself. 

Ant.  Come,  come,  prithee,  Charles,  lay  them 

by,  let  them  agree  at  leisure What,  no  hour 

of  interruption  ? 

Car,  Man's  life,  sir,  being  so  short,  and  then 
the  way  that  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, so  hard  and  tedious,  each  minute  should 
be  precious. 

Ant.  Aye,  but  to  thrive  in  this  world,  Charles, 
you  must  part  a  little  with  this  bookish  concemr 
plation,  and  prepare  yourself  for  action.  If  you 
will  study,  let  it  be  to  know  what  part  of  my 
land's  fit  for  the  plough ;  what  for  pasture ;  to 
buy  and  sell  my  stock  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
cure  my  cattle  when  they  are  overgrown  with  la- 
bour.   This,  now,  would  turn  to  some  account. 

Car.  lliis,  sir,  may  be  done  from  what  I've 
read ;  for,  what  concerns  tillage,  who  can  better 
deliver  it  than  Virgil  in  his  Georgics?  And,  for 
the  cure  of  herds,  his  Bucolics  are  a  master- 
piece ;  but  when  his  art  describes  the  common- 
wealth of  bees,  their  industry,  their  more  than 
human  knowledge  of  the  herbs  from  which  they 
gather  honey ;  their  laws,  their  government 
among  themselves,  tlieir  order  in  going  forth. 
And  coming  laden  home,  their  strict  obedience  to 
their  kin^,  his  just  rewards  to  such  as  labour,  his 
punishment,  inflicted  only  on  the  slothful  drone ; 
I'm  ravished  with  it :  then  reap,  indeed,  my  har- 
vest, receive  the  grain  my  cattle  bring  me,  and 
there  £nd  wax  and  honey. 

Ant.  Hey  day  !  Georges,  and  Blue-sticks»  and 
bees-wax  !  W  hat,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Cha.  Raving,  raving ! 

Car.  No,  sir,  the  knowledge  of  this  guards  me 
from  it 

Ant.  But  can  you  find,  amongst  all  your  musty 
manuscripts,  what  pleasure  he  enjoys,  that  lies  in 
the  arms  of  a  young,  rich,  well-shaped,  healthy 
bride  ?  Answer  me  that,  ha,  sir  ! 

CaK  Tb  freqoent,  sir|  in  story ;  there  I  read 
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of  «11  kinds  of  virtnons,  and  of  vicious  women ; 
the  ancient  Spartan  dames,  the  Roman  ladies, 
thar  beauties,  their  deformities;  and  when  X 
light  upoQ  a  Portia,  or  a  Cornelia,  crowned  with 
CTer-bloQpuiig  truth  and  virtue,  with  such  a  feel- 
ing I  peruse  their  fortunes,  as  if  I  then  had  lived, 
and  tasted  of  their  lawful,  envied  love.  But  when 
I  meet  a  Messalina,  tired  and  unsated  in  her  foul 
desires ;  a  Clytemiiestra,  bathed  in  her  husband's 
blood ;  an  impious  Tullia,  whirling  her  chariot 
over  her  father^s  breathless  body,  horror  invades 
my  Csculties.  Comparing,  then,  the  numerous 
guilty,  with  the  easy  count  of  those  that  die  in 
innctceooe,  I  detest  and  loath  them  as  ignorance, 
or  atheism. 

AmL  And  you  do  resolve,  then,  not  to  make 
payment  of  the  debt  you  owe  me  ? 

Car.  What  debt,  good  sir ! 

Ant*  Why,  the  debt  I  paid  my  father,  when  I 
got  yott,  sir,  and  made  him  a  grandsire ;  which  I 
expect  from  you.    I  won't  have  my  name  die. 

Car,  Nor  would  I ;  my  laboured  studies,  sir, 
may  prove  in  time  a  livini;  issue. 

Ant.  Ver]r  well,  sir ;  and  so  I  shall  have  a  ge- 
iieral  collection  of  all  the  auidditis,  from  Adam 
till  this  dme,  to  be  my  granachild. 

Car.  ril  take  my  best  care,  sir,  that  what  I 
leave,  may'nt  shame  the  family. 

CkoL  A  sad  fiellow,  this !  tlus  is  a  very  sad  fel- 
low !  [Atide. 

Ant,  So,  in  short,  you  would  not  marry  an  em- 


Car.  Give  me  leave  to  enjoy  myself.  The 
doset,  that  contains  my  chosen  books,  to  me's  a 
gloriotts  court;  my  venerable  companions  there, 
the  old  sages  and  philosophers,  sometimes  the 
peatest  kin^  and  heroes,  whose  counsels  I  have 
leave  to  weigh,  and  call  their  victories,  if  ui\just* 
^7  S^  <u>^  tt  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy, 
dare  deface  their  ill-pLaced  statues.  Can  I  then 
part  with  solid,  constant  pleasures,  to  clasp  un- 
oertain  vanities?  No,  sir,  oe  it  your  care  to  swell 
Tonr  heap  of  wealth ;  marry  my  brother,  and  let 
lurn  get  you  bodies  of  your  name ;  I  rather  would 
inform  it  with  a  soul.  I  tire  you,  sir-  your 
pardon  aad  your  leave.  Lights  there,  for  my 
study.  [Exit  Carlos. 

Ant,  Was  ever  man  thus  transported  from  the 
oommon  sense  of  his  own  happiness !  a  stupid 
wise  rpgoe !  I  could  beat  him.  Now,  if  it  were 
not  for  my  hopes  in  young  Clody,  I  might  fairly 
conclude  my  name  were  at  a  period. 

Cka.  Aye,  aye,  he*s  the  match  for  my  money, 
and  my  girl's  too,  I  warrant  her.  What  say  you, 
sir,  shall  we  tell  them  a  piece  of  our  mind,  and 
tum  them  together  instantly  ? 

Ant.  This  minute,  sir;  and  here  comes  my 
joong  rogue^  in  the  very  nick  of  his  fortune. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Ant.  Clody,  a  word 

Clo.  To  likewise  is  eiiou|(h«  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
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Ant.  In  the  meaik  dme,  sir,  if  you  please  to 
send  your  daughter  notice  of  our  intended  visit. 

rroCuARiNO. 
Cha,  I'll  do  it — hark  you,  friend-— 

[Whispen  a  tervant^ 

Enter  Sancho  behind. 

San,  I  doubt  my  master  has  found  but  rough 
welcome;  he*s  gone  supperless into  his  study  ;  I'd 
fain  know  the  reason — it  may  be,  somebody  has 
borrowed  one  of  his  books,  or  so~I  must  ^nd  it 
out.  [Stands  aside. 

Clo.  Sir,  you  could  not  have  started  any  thing 
more  agreeable  to  my  indinadon ;  and  for  the 
young  lady's,  sir,  if  this  old  gentleman  will  please 
to  give  me  a  sight  of  her,  vou  shall  see  me  whip 
into  her's,  in  the  cutting  of  a  caper. 

Cha.  Well,  pursue  and  conquer ;  though,  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  my  girl  has  wit,  and  will  give 
you  as  good  as  you  bring ;  she  has  a  smart  way, 
sir. 

Old.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  smart  as  she ;  I  have  my 
shiirp  qf  courage ;  I  fear  no  woman  aiive,  sir,  ha- 
ving alw]|ys  foiind  that  love  and  assurance  ought 
to  be  as  inseparable  companions,  as  a  beau  and  a 
snufl^box,  or  a  curate  anq  a  ^b>KXo«stopper. 

Cha.  Faith,  thou  art  a  pleasant  rogue !  E'gad 
she  must  like  thee. 

Clo.  I  know  how  to  dckle  the  ladies,  sir-^in 
Paris,  I  had  constantly  two  challenges  every 
moruing  came  up  with  my  chocolate,  only  for 
being  pleasant  company  the  nig^t  before  witl| 
the  nrst  ladies  of  qualify. 

Cha.  Ah,  silly  envious  rogues  !  Prithee,  wha( 
do  you  do  to  the  ladies? 

San.  Posidvely,  nothing.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  did  make  the  jadea 
drink  a  little  too  smartly ;  for  which  the  poor 
dqgs,  the  princes,  could  not  endure  me. 

Cha.  Why,  hast  thou  really  conversed  with  the 
royal  family  ? 

Clo.  Conversed  with  them !  aye,  POt  them^ 
ajre,  aye — You  must  know,  some  of  them  came 
with  me  half  a  day's  journey,  to  see  me  a  little 
on  my  way  hither ;  but  e'gad,  I  sent  young  Louis 
back  again  to  Marli,  as  drunk  as  a  tinker,  by 
Jove  !  Ma,  ha,  ha !  I  can*t  but  laugh  to  think 
how  old  Monarchy  growled  at  him  next  morning. 

Cha.  Gad-a-mercy,  boy  !  Well,  and  I  warrant 
thou  wert  as  indmate  with  their  ladies,  too  ? 

San,  Just  alike,  I  dare  answer  for  hioi. 

[Aside, 

Clo,  Why,  you  shall  judge  now,  you  shall 
judge — let  me  see — there  was  I  ai^d  Monsieur- 
no,  no,  no !   Monsieur  did  not  sup  with  us 

there  vras  I  and  prince  Grandmont,  duke  de  Bon-r 
grace— 'duke  de  Bellegrade — (BoHegrade — ^ycs — 
yes — ^Jack  was  there)  count  de  TEsprii,  marshal 
Bombard,  and  that  pleasant  dqg,  the  prince  de 
Hautenbas.  We  six,  now,  were  all  at  supper,  alj 
in  good  humour ;  champaigne  was  the  word,  and 
wit  flew  about  the  room;  like  a  pack  of  losing 
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cards — now,  sir,  in  Madame*8  adjacent  lodgings, 
tliere  happened  to  be  the  self-saine  number  of 
ladit*s,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  ballet,  di\'erting 
them&elves  with  ratitia  and  the  spleen ;  so  dull, 
they  were  not  able  to  talk,  thoueh  it  were  scan^^ 
dalously,  even  of  their  best  friends.  80,  sir,  af- 
ter a  profound  silence,  at  last,  one  of  them  gaped 
— Oh,  gad  !  says  she,  would  that  pleasant  dog, 
Clody,  were  here,  to  badiner  a  little !  hey !  says 
a  second,  and  stretched — Ah,  mon  dieu  !  says  a 
third,  and  wuked — Could  not  one  find  him^  says 
a  fourth,  and  leered— Oh,  bum  him,  says  a  fifth, 
I  saw  him  go  out  with  the  nasty  rakes  of  the 
blond  again — in  a  pet — did  you  so  ?  says  a  sixth. 
Pardie !  we'll  spoil  that  ^ng  presently — in  a 
passion.  v\  hereupon,  sir,  m  two  minutes,  1  re- 
ceived a  billet  in  four  i%ords — *  Chien,  nous  vous 
d^nmndons ;'  subscribed,  Grandmont,  Bongrace, 
Bellrgrade,  UEsprit,  fiombard,  and  Hautenbas. 

Cha,  Why,  these  are  the  very  names  of  the 
priiKcs  you  supped  with. 

Cto.  Every  soul  of  them  the  individual  wife  or 
siHter  of  every  man  in  the  company,  split  me  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cha,  4  Ant,  Ha,  ha  I 

San,  Did  ever  two  old  gudgeons  swallow  so 
greedily  ?  [Aside, 

Ant,  Well,  and  didst  thou  make  a  night  on% 
boy? 

Clo.  Ye8,e'gad,  and  morning  too,  sir;  forabont 
eight  o'clock  the  next  day,  uap  they  all  soused 
upon  their  knees,  kissed  round,  bunied  their  com- 
modes, drank  my  health,  broke  their  glasses,  and 
so  parted. 

Ant,  Gad-a-mercy,  Clody  !  Nay,  'twas  always 
a  wild  young  rogue  f 

Cha,  I  like  him  the  better  for't— he's  a  plea- 
sant one,  I'm  sure. 

Ant,  Well,  the  rogoe  gives  him  a  rare  account 
of  his  travels. 

Clo.  E'gad,  sir,  I  have  a  cure  for  the  spleen. 
Ah,  ha  !  1  know  how  to  wriggle  myself  into  a  la- 
dy's favour — give  me  leave  when  you  please,  sir. 

Chu,  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  this  moment — 
faith,  I  like  bun — you  remember  the  conditions, 
sir ;  three  parts  of  your  estate  to  him  and  his 
heirs. 

Ant.  Sir,  he  deserves  it  all ;  'tis  not  a  trifle 
shall  part  them.  You  see  Charles  has  given  over 
the  wiirld  :  I'll  undertake  to  buy  his  birdi-right 
for  :t  shelf  of  new  books. 

Lha,  Aye,  aye;  pet  you  the  writings  ready, 
with  your  other  son's  hand  to  them ;  for,  unless 
he  siuns,  the  conveyance  is  of  no  validity. 

Ant.  I  know  it,  sir — they  shall  be  ready  with 
his  hand  in  two  hours. 

tha.  Why,  then,  come  along,  my  lad;  and 
now  1*11  shew  thee  to  my  daughter. 

Cfo.  I  dare  be  shown,  sir — A  lions !  Hey,  sui- 
vons  I'amour.  [Esennt  ail  hut  Sancho. 

San.  How  !  my  poor  master  to  be  disinherited, 
for  monsieur  Sa-s«,  there,  and  I  a  looker  on 


too !  If  we  have  studied  oar  majors  and  our  mi- 
nors, our  antec  edents  and  consequents,  to  be  con* 
eluded  coxcombs  at  last,  we  luwe  made  a  fair 
hand  on't.  Vm  glad  I  know  of  this  roftiienr, 
however.  I'll  take  care  my  master's  uncle,  old  don 
Lewis,  shall  hear  of  it ;  for,  though  he  can  hardly 
read  a  proclamation,  yet  he  doats  upon  his  leanw 
ing ;  and  if  he  be  that  old,  rough,  testy  blade  he 
used  to  be,  we  may  chance  to  have  a  rubbers 
with  them  first — here  he  comes,  prqftcto. 

Enter  Dos  Lewis. 

D.  Lew,  Sancho,  where's  my  boy  Charles  f 
What,  is  he  at  it  r  Is  he  at  it  ?  Deep—  dcep-^I 
warrant  him — 8anch(H-^  httle  peep  now— on« 
peep  at  him,  through  the  key-hole— I  must  bave 
a  peep. 

San,  Have  a  care,  sir,  he's  upon  a  magical 
point. 

D,  Lew,  What,  has  he  lost  any  thing? 

iSaa.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  lost,  with  a  vengeance. 

D.  Lew.  But  what,  wha^  what,  wbat^  siirab ! 
what  is't  ? 

Sun,  Why,  his  birth-right,  sir ;  he  is  di— di — 
dis^-disinherited.  [So^^a^. 

p.  Lew,  Ha  !  how  !  when !  what !  where ! 
who !  what  dost  thou  mean? 

San,  His  brother,  sir,  is  to  marry  Aiweliii% 
the  great  heiress,  to  enjoy  three  parts  of  his  fa- 
ther's estate ;  and  my  master  is  to  have  a  whi>le 
acre  of  new  books,  for  setting  his  hand  to  the 
conveyance. 

D.  Lew,  This  must  be  a  lie,  sirrah ;  I  will 
have  it  a  lie. 

San,  Witli  all  my  heart,  sir;  but  here  comes 
my  old  master,  and  the  pickpocket  the  lawyer : 
they'll  tell  you  more. 

Enter  Antonio,  and  a  Lawyer, 

Ant,  Here,  sir,  this  paper  has  your  full  in* 
structions :  pray,  be  specsdy,  sir ;  I  don't  know 
but  we  may  couple  them  to-morrow;  be  sure 
you  make  it  firm. 

Law,  Do  you  secure  his  hand,  sir,  I  defy  die 
law  to  give  him  his  title  again. 

[Eint  Lawyer, 

San,  What  think  you  now,  sir  ? 

D.  Lew,  Why,  now,  methinks  I'm  pleased- 
this  is  right — I'm  pleased — most  cut  that  law- 
yer's throat,  though — must  bone  him-— aye,  I'll 
have  him  boned — and  potted. 

Ant,  Brother,  how  is  it  ? 

D,  Lew,  Oh,  mighty  well — mighty  well-^Iet'is 
feel  your  pulse— feverish— 

[Looks  earnest fy  in  Avroiaio's  face^  mnd,  ^ 
ter  some  pause^  whist ies  a  pie/Qie  of  a  tune* 

Ant,  Yoii  are  merry,  brother. 

D.  Lew,  It's  a  lie. 

Ant,  How,  brother ! 

D.  Lew.  A  damned  lie — ^I  am  not  meny. 

[mnUng, 

Ant,  What  are  yoi^  then  ? 
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D.  Lew,  Verj  tngrf * 

Ami.  Hi,  bi,  hi !  At  what,  brother? 

[Mimicking  him, 

D,  Lem,  Why,  at  a  very  wue  •eulemeat  1 
have  made  lately. 

Ant,  What aettiement,  good  brother?  I  find 
he  has  heard  of  it.  [Aside, 

D,  hem.  What  do  yoa  think  I  have  done  ?  1 
bave — this  deep  head  of  mine  haa— disinherited 
my  elder  son,  because  his  understanding  is  an  ho- 
nour to  my  family ;  and  given  it  all  to  my  young- 
er, because  he's  a  puppy — a  puppy. 

Ant,  Comey  I  guess  at  your  meaning,  brother. 

D.  Ltm,  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  Why,  then,  I  must 
tali  you,  flat  and  plain,  my  boy  Charles  must, 
and  shall  inherit  iL 

Ant,  I  say  no^  unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  va« 
faie  his  fortune.  What !  he  should  manage  eight 
thousand  crowns  a  year  out  of  the  metaphysics  ? 
astronomy  should  look  to  my  vineyards ;  Horace 
should  buT  off  my  wines ;  traffedy  should  kill. my 
mutton ;  history  should  cut  <kiwn  my  hay ;  Ho- 
mer should  eet  in  my  com;  TUyre  tu  patuUt 
look  xu  my  sheep;  and  eeometiy  bring  my  har- 
vest home !  Hark  you,  brother,  do  you  know 
what  learning  is  f 

D,  Lew,  What  if  I  don't,  sir?  I  believe  it's  a 
fine  tfain^  and  that's  enough— though  I  can  speak 
no  Greek,  I  love  and  honour  the  sound  of  it,  and 
Charles  speaks  it  loftilv ;  E'gad,  he  thunders  it 
out,  sir :  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  had  ever 
the  mce  to  have  heard  but  six  lines  of  Hesiod, 
or  Ilooier,  or  Iliad,  or  any  of  the  Greek  poets, 
od's-heart !  would  have  made  your  hair  stand  on 
end ;  sir,  he  has  read  such  things  in  my  hear- 
ing  

Ant,  But  did  you  understand  them,  brother? 

D.  Lew,  I  tell  you,  no.  What  does  that  »g- 
nify !  The  very  sound's  sufficient  comfort  to  an 
honest  man. 

Ant,  Fic,  fiit !  I  wonder  you  talk  so,  you  that 
are  old,  and  should  understand. 

D.  Lew,  Should,  sir !  Yes,  and  do,  sir.  Sir, 
Fd  have  yon  to  know,  I  have  studied,  I  have  run 
over  history,  poetry,  philosophy. 

Ant,  Yes,  like  a  cat  over  a  harpsichord,  rare 
music— —>Yon  have  read  catalogues,  I  believe. 
Come,  come,  brother,  my  younger  boy  is  a  fine 


D,  Lew,  A  sad  dog — Fll  buy  a  prettier  fellow 
in  a  pennyworth  of  ginger-bread. 

Ant,  What  1  propose,  I'll  do,  sir,  say  you  jour 
pleasure-— here  comes  one  I  must  talk  with— well, 
brother,  what  news  ? 

Enter  Charivo. 

Cim,  Oh,  to  our  wishes,  sir  !  Clod/s  a  right 
bait  for  a  dri,  sir ;  a  budding,  sprightly  felbw : 
she's  a  littk  shy  at  first ;  but  1  gave  him  his  cue, 


and  the  rogue  does  so  whisk,  and  frisk,  and  sin^ 
and  dance  her  about !  Odsbud,  he  plays  like  a 
greyhound.  Noble  Don  Lewis,  I  am  your  hum- 
ble servant.  Come,  what  say  you  ?  Shall  I  pre- 
vail with  you  to  settle  some  part  of  your  estate 
upon  young  Clody. 

D.  Lew.  Clody ! 

Cha,  Aye,  your  nephew,  Clody, 

D.  Lew,  Settle  upon  him ! 

Cha.  Aye. 

D.  Lew,  Why,  look  you^  I  ha'nt  much  land  to 
spare ;  but  I  have  an  admirable  horse-pond—-* 
1 11  settle  that  upon  him,  if  you  will. 

Ant,  Come,  let  him  have  his  way,  sir;  he'scrfd 
and  hasty;  m^  estate's  sufficient.  How  does 
your  daughter,  sir  ? 

Cha,  Hipe,  and  ready,  sir,  like  a  blushing  rose; 
she  only  waits  for  the  pulling. 

Ant,  Why,  then,  let  to-morrow  be  the  day. 

Cha.  With  all  my  heart ;  get  you  the  writings 
ready,  my  girl  shall  be  here  in  the  morning. 

D.  Lew.  Hark  you,  sir^  do  you  suppose  my 
Charles  shall 

Cha.  Sir,  I  suppose  nothing ;  what  I'll  do,  TU 
justify ;  what  your  brother  does,  let  him  answer. 

Ant,  That  I  have  already,  sir,  and  so  good 
morrow  to  your  patience,  brother. 

[Exit  Anton  la 

D.  Lew.  Sancho ! 

San.  Sir? 

D.  Lew.  Fetch  me  some  gunpowder — quick—* 
quick. 

San.  Sir? 

p.  Lew.  Some  gun-powder,  I  say — ^a  barrel^ 
quickly — and,  d'ye  hear,  three  pennyworth  of 
ratsbane ;  hey  I  aye,  I'll  blow  up  one^  and  poison 
the  other. 

San.  Come,  sir,  I  see  what  you  would  be  at ; 
and  if  you  dare  take  my  advice,  (I  don't  want  wit 
at  a  pinch,  sir)  e'en  let  me  try,  if  I  can  fire  my 
roaster  enough  with  the  praises  of  the  young  lady, 
to  make  him  rival  his  brother;  that  would  blow 
them  up,  indeed,  sir. 

D.  Lew.  Pshal  imposuble;  he  never  spoke  six 
words  to  any  woman  m  his  life;,  but  his  bed-ma- 
ker. 

San.  So  much  the  better,  sir ;  therefore,  if  he 
speaks  at  all,  its  the  more  likely  to  be  out  of  the 
road,    ilark,  he  rings ! — I  must  wait  upon  him. 

[Exit  Sancho. 

D.  Lew.  These  damned  old  rogues  \  I  can't 
look  my  poor  boy  in  the  face :  but  come,  Charles; 
let  them  ^o  on;  thou  shalt  not  want  money  to  bu^ 
thee  books,  yet — that  old  fool,  thy  father,  and  his 
young  puppy,  shall  not  share  a  groat  of  mine  be- 
tween them ;  nay,  to  plague  them,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  fall  sick  in  a  pet,  give  thee  my  estate 
in  a  pas^bioD,  and  leave  the  world  in  a  fury. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  L 

Enter  Antoitio  and  SANcna 

Ant,  Sir,  he  shall  have  what'^fit  for  him. 

San.  No  inheritaoce,  sir ! 

Ant.  Enough  to  give  him  books,  and  a  mode- 
rate maintenance :  that's  as  much  as  he  caves 
for;  yoii  talk  like  a  fool,  a  coxcomb;  trouble 
bim  with  .land 

San.  Must  master  Clodio  have  all,  sir  ? 

•Ant.  All,  all>  he  knows  how  to  use  it;  he's  a 
man  bred  in  this  wurld  ;  t'other  in  the  skies,  his 
business  is 'altogether  above  stairs;  [bell  rings.] 
goy  see  what  he  wants. 

San.  A  father,  I'm  sore. 

[Exit  Sancho. 

Ant.  What,  will  none  of  my  rogues  come  near 
me  now  ?  Oh^  here  they  are. 

Enter  three  Servants. 

Well,  sin  m  the  fir?^  place,  can  vou  procure  me 
a  plentiful  dinner  for  about  fifty,  within  two 
hours }  Your  young  master  is  to  tie  married  this 
morning ;  will  that  spur  you,  sir  ? 

Cook.  Young  master,  sir !  I  wish  your  honour 
had  given  me  a  little  more  wanttng. 

Ant.  Sir,  you  have  as  much  as  I  had :  I  was 
IM>t  sure  of  it  half  an  hour  ago. 

Cook.  Sir,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do— hey.  Per 
dro  I  Gusman  !  Come^  stir,  ho ! 

r£ri^  Cook. 

Ant.  Butler,  open  the  cellar  to  all  good  fel- 
lows;, if  any  man  ofiers  to  sneak  avray  sober, 
knock  him  down !  lExeunt. 

^AKU^  alone  it^  his  ituiy.  \A  noise  of  chopping 

within.] 

Car,  What  a  perpetual  noise  these  people 
make  I  my  head  is  broken  with  several  tioises, 
and  in  every  comer.  I  have  foreot  to  eat  and 
sleep,  with  reading ;  all  my  faculties  turn  into 
study.  What  a  misfortune  tis  in  human  nature, 
that  the  body  will  nut  live  on  that,  which  feeds 
the  mind !  How  unprofitable  a  pleasure  is  eat- 
ing !— Sancho ! 

Enter  Sancho. 

San.  Did  yon  call,  sir  ?  [Chopping  again. 

Car.  Prithee,  what  noise  is  this  ? 

San.  The  cooks  are  hard  at  work,  sir,  chop- 
ping herbs,  and  mincing  meat,  and  breaking  ixMir- 
row-bones. 

Car.  And  is  it  thus  at  every  dinner? 

San,  No,  sir;  but  we  have  high  doings  to- 
day. 

Car.  Well,  set  this  folio  in  its  place  again ; 
then  make  me  a  little  fire^  and  get  a  manchet ; 
m  dine  alone — Does  my  younger  brother  speak 
any  Greek  yet,  Sancho? 


San.  No,  sir,  but  he  spite  French  like  a  migv 
pie,  and  that's  more  in  fashion. 

Car,  iie  steps  before  me  there;  I  dunk  I 
read  it  well  enough  to  understand  it ;  but,  wheo 
I  am  to  give  it  utterance,  it  qnarrck  with  my 
tongue.  Again  that  noise !  Prithee  tdl  me,  San- 
cho, are  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  ? 

San,  Some  there  are  as  happy  as  princes^  sir; 
your  brother's  married  ta<lay. 

Car.  What  of  that  ?  might  not  six  dishes  serre 
them  ?  I  never  have  but  one^  and  eat  of  tiuu  but 
sparingly. 

San,  Sir,  all  the  country  round  is  invited ;  not 
a  dog  that  knows  the  house,  but  oomes^  too :  all 
open,  sir. 

Car.  Prithee,  who  is  it  my  brother  marries  ? 

San.  Old  Cbarino's  daughter,  nr,  the  great 
heiress ;  a  delicate  crpature ;  young,  soft,  smooth, 

fair,  plump,  and  ripe  as  a  cben^ ^aod,  they 

say,  modest  too. 

Car.  That's  strange ;  prithee,  how  ^do  these 
modest  women  look  ?  I  never  yet  conversed  with 
any  but  my  own  mother ;  to  me,  they  ever  were 
but  shadows,  seen  and  uor^pnled. 

San.  Ah,  would  you  saw  this  lady,  air!  she 
would  draw  you  farther  than  your  Archimedes; 
she  has  a  better  secret  than  an/s  in  Aristotle,  if 
you  studied  for  it.  E'gad  you'd  find  her  the  pret^ 
tiest  natural  philosopmr  to  play  vidth ! 

Car,  Is  she  so  fine  a  cre^tture  ? 

San.  Such  eyes !  such  looks  I  such  a  pair  of 
pretty  plump^  pouting  lips  I  such  softnesa  io  he? 
voice !  such  music,  too !  and,  when  she  smiles, 
such  roguish  dimples  in  her  cheeks !  such  a  clear 
skin  !  white  neck,  and,  a  little  lower,  such  a  pair 
of  round,  hard,  heaving,  what  dVe  caU-um»— ah ! 

Car,  Why,  thou  ait  in  love,  Sancho. 

San,  Ay,  so  would  you  be,  if  you  saw  her,  sir. 

Car.  I  don't  think  so.  What  settlement  does 
my  father  make  them  ? 

San,  Only  all  his  dirty  land,  sir,  and  makes 
your  brother  his  sole  heir. 

Car,  Must  I  have  nothing? 

San.  Books  in  abundance;  leave  to  stody 
your  eyes  out,  sir. 

Car,  I'm  the  elder  bom,  and  have  a  title, 
though. 

San.  No  matter  for  that,  sir,  hell  have  poso 
session— of  the  Udy,  too ! 

Car,  I  wish  him  happvi— hell  QOt  inherit  my 
little  understanding,  too ! 

San.  Oh,  sir,  he's  more  a  gentleman  than  ta 
do  that — Ods  me,  sir !  sir,  here  comes  the  very 
ladv,  the  bride,  your  sister  that  must  be,  and  her 

Enter  Cbarino  and  Avgcliiia. 

•  ♦ 

Stand  close ;  youll  both  see  and  hear,  sir. 
Car,  I  ne*er  saw  any  yet  so  fair;;  such  sweet- 
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Hess  in  her  look  !  such  modesty !  If  we  may 
think  tbt  eye  the  window  to  the  hieart,  she  has  a 
thousand  treasured  virtues  there. 

San.  So  !  the  book  is  gone.  [Aiide, 

Ckm.  Come,  prithee,  put  on  a  brisker  look ; 
ods-heatty  dost  thou  think  in  conscience,  that's 
fit  for  thy  wedding-day  ? 

Ang.  sir,  I  mSi  it  were  not  quite  so  sudden  ; 
a  litue  time  for  farther  thought,  perhaps,  had 
made  it  easier  to  me :  to  change  for  ever,  is  no 
trifle,  sir. 

Car.  A  wonder! 

Cha.  Look  you,  his  fortune  I  have  taken  care 
of,  and  his  person  you  have  no  exceptions  ta — 
What,  in  toe  name  of  Venus^  would  the  girl 
have? 

Anf.  I  never  said,  of  all  the  world  I  made 
him,  su",  my  choice :  nay,  though  he  he  yours,  I 
eaonot  say  I  am  highly  pleased  with  him,  nor  yet 
am  averse ;  but  I  had  rather  welcome  your  com- 
mands and  him,  than  disobedience. 

Cha.  Oh,  if  that  be  all,  madam,  to  make  you 
easy,  my  commands  are  at  your  service. 

Amg.  I  hnve  done  with  my  objections,  sir. 

Car.  Such  understandine  in  so  soft  a  form  ! 

Happy happy   brother!   may  he  be  happy, 

while  I  sit  down  in  patience  and  alone!  I 
faa%-e  gazed  too  much — Heach  me  an  Ovid. 

[Exeunt  Carlos  and  Sancho. 

Cka.  I  say  put  on  your  best  looks,  hussy — for 
here  be  comes,  faith. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Ah,  my  dear  Clody ! 

Cilou  My  dear,  [Kistet  himJ  dear  dad.  Ha ! 
3/a  princesse  /  estes  vous  ia  done  f  Ah,  ha ! 
NoHj  non.  Je  ne  nCy  connoU  guires^  &cc.  [Sings,] 
Look,  look — look,  o^slvboots;  what*  she  knows 

nothing  of  the  matter !  But  you  will,  child 

E'gad,  I  shall  count  the  clock  extremely  to-night 
Let  me  see — what  time  shall  I  rise  to-morrow  > 
Not  till  after  nine,  ten,  eleven,  for  a  pistole. — 
Ah — Oest  i  dirty  voire  cmur  iruensible  ett  enfin 
Mam.     IVJm,  non^  4*^.       [5iag<  a  second  verse. 

Enter  Ahtokio,  Don  Lewis,  and  Lawyer, 

Ant.  Well  said,  Clody!  my  noble  brother, 
welcome !  my  fair  daughter,  I  give  you  joy ! 

Clo.  And  so  will  [,  too,  sir.  AUons  /  Fivons  / 
CkantonSy  dansons  /  Hey  !  L'autrejour,  /jfc. 

[Sings  and  dances,  ifc. 

Ant.  Well  said  again,  boy.  Sir,  you  and  your 
writing  are  welcome.  What,  my  angry  bro- 
ther !  nay,  you  roust  have  your  wefcome,  too,  or 
we  shall  make  but  a  flat  feast  on  it. 

D«  Lew.  Sir,  I  am  not  welcome,  nor  I  won't 
be  welcooM!,  nor  no-body's  welcome,  and  you  are 
all  a  parcel  of 

Cha.  What,  sir? 

i>.  Lao.  Miserable  wretches — aad  dogs. 

Ant.  Come;  pray^  sir,  bear  with  him^  he's  old  j 


and  hastjr :  but  hell  dine  and  be  good  oompanjr 
for  pXL  this. 

2>.  Lew:  A  strange  lie,  that: 

Cio.  Ha^  h%  ha !  poor  Testy,  ha,  ha ! 

D.  Lew.  Don't  laugh,  my  dear  rogue,  prithee, 
don't  laugh  now ;  faith,  I  shall  break  thy  head,  if 
thou  dost. 

Clo.  Gad  so !  why,  then,  I  find  you  are  angry 
at  me,  dear  undo ! 

D.  Lew.  Angiy  at  thee,  hey  puppy!  Why^ 
what  ? — what  dost  thou  see  in  that  lovely  hatchet 
face  of  thine,  that  is  worth  my  being  out  of  hu- 
mour at  ?  Blood  and  fire,  ye  dog !  get  out  of  my 
sight,  or 

Ant,  Nay,  brother,  this  is  too  far — 

D.  Lew.  Ajoi^j  at  him !  a  son  of  a  ■■■  'SOb^s 
son  of  a  whore ! 

Cha.  Ha,  ha !  poor  peevish        * 

D.  Lew.  rd  fain  have  some  body  poison  him. 
[To  himself.]  Ah,  that  sweet  creature !  Must  this 
fair  flower  be  cropped  to  stick  up  in  a  piece  of 
rascally  earthen  ware?  I  must  speak  to  ner— 
Puppy,  stand  out  of  my  way. 

C/o.  Ha,  ha !  ay,  now  for  it. 

D.  Lew.  [7b  Angelina.]  Ah!  ah  I  ah!  Ma- 
dam— I  pity  you ;  you're  a  lovely  young  crea- 
ture, ana  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yo- 
ked to  you,  one  of  understanding  too ; — I  am 
sorrv  to  say  it,  but  this  fellow's  skuiKs  extremely 
thick — ^he  can  never  get  any  thing  but  mufis  and 
snuff-boxes;  or,  say,  he  should  have  a  tiling  shaped 
like  a  child,  you  can  make  nothing  of  it  ^ut  a 
tailor. 

Clo.  Odds  me !  why,  you  are  testy,  my  dear 
uncle* 

D.  Lew.  Will  nobody  take  that  troublesome 
dog  out  of  my  sight — I  cannot  stay  where  he  is 
— ^I'll  go  see  my  poor  boy  Charles-— I've  disturb* 
ed  you,  madam ;  your  humble  servant. 

Ant.  You'll  come  again,  and  drink  the  bride's 
health,  brother? 

D.  Lew.  That  lady's  health  I  may;  and,  if 
she'll  give  me  leave,  perhaps  sit  by  her  at  table, 
too. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha !  bye,  nuncle. 

D.  Lew.  Puppy,  good  bye— 

[Exit  D.  Lbwi% 

Ang,  An  odd-humoured  gentleman. 

Ant.  Very  odd  indeed,  child ;  I  suppose,  in 
pure  spight,  he'll  make  my  son  Charles  his  heir. 

Ang.  Methinks  I  would  not  have  a  light  head, 
nor  one  laden  with  too  much  learning,  as  my  fa- 
ther says  this  Carlos  is;  sure  there's  something 
hid  in  that  gentleman's  concern  for  him,  that 
speaks  him  not  so  mere  a  log. 

Ant.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother? 
The  priest  stays  for  us.  When  Carlos  has  signed 
the  conveyance,  as  he  shall  presently,  we'll  then 
to  the  wedding,  and  so  to  dinner. 

Cha.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Clo.  AUons,  ma  chere  princesu  i 

[Eicunt» 
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Carlos  in  kis  ttudy^  with  Don  Lewis,  and 

Sancbo. 

J).  Ltw.  Nay,  you  are  undone. 

Car.  Then — ^I  must  study,  air,  to  bear  my  for- 
tune. 

D.  Lt».  Have  you  no  greater  feeling  ? 

San.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book,  sir, 
when  it  fell  upon  ^our  head ;  and  won't  the  ruin 
of  your  fortune  stir  you  ? 

bar.  Will  he  have  my  books,  too  ? 

P.  Lew,  No,  no ;  he  has  a  book,  a  fine  one, 
too,  called  'The  Gentleman's  Recreation;  or. 
The  Secret  Art  of  getting  Sons  and  Daughters :' 
such  a  creature !  a  beauty  in  foUo !  Would  thou 
hadst  her  in  thy  study,  Carlos,  though  it  were 
but  to  new-clasp  her ! 

jSsr.  He  has  seen  her,  sir. 

D.  Lew.  Well,  and — and 

San,  He  flung  awajr  his  book^  sir. 

D.  Lew.  Dia  he  faith  ?  would  he  had  flung  ar 
way  bis  humour,  too,  and  spoke  to  her. 

Car.  Must  my  brother  then  have  all  ? 

D.  Lew.  All,  all. 

San.  All  that  your  father  has,  sir. 

Car.  And  that  fair  creature,  too  ? 

San.  Aye,  sir. 

D.  Lew.  Hey ! 

Car.  He  has  enough,  thetr.  [^hing. 

JD.  Lew.  He  have  her,  Charles!  why  would, 
would,  that  is  hey ! 

Car.  May  not  I  see  her,  sometime^  and  call 
her  sister?  Til  do  her  no  wrong. 

D.  Lew,  I  can't  bear  this !  'Sheart,  I  could  cry 
for  madness !  Flesh  and  ^s^ !  do  but  speak  to 
her,  man. 

Car.  I  cannot,  sir ;  her  look  reaoires  something 
of  that  distant  awe,  words  of  that  soft  respect, 
and  yet  such  force  and  meaning,  too,  that  I 
should  stand  confounded  to  approach  her,  and 
yet  I  long  to  wish  her  joy.  Oh,  were  I  bom  to 
give  it,  too ! 

p.  Lew.  Why,  thou  shalt  wish  her  joy,  boy; 
faith  she  is  a  good-humoured  creature;  shell  take 
it  kindly. 

Car.  Do  you  think  so,  uncle  ? 

D.  Lea,  111  to  her,  and  tell  of  you. 

Car.  Do  sir Stay,  uncle— ^wiU  she  not 

think  me  rude  ?  I  would  not  for  the  world  ofiend 
her. 

D.  Lew,  Tend  a  fiddle-stick — ^let  me  alone— 

Car.  Nay,  but,  sir !  dear  uncle ! 
D.  Lev.  A  hum !   a  hum ! 

[Exit  Don  Lewis. 

Enter  Avtovio  and  the  Lawyer^  with  a  writing. 

Ant.  Where's  my  son  ? 

San.  There,  sir,  casting  a  figure  what  chop- 
ping chDdren  his  brother  shall  have,  and  where 
Le  jhall  find  a  new  father  for  hinuelf. 


Ant.  I  shall  find  a  stick  ftir  yon,  rone,  I 
shall.  Charles,  how  dost  thou  do?  Come,  hither^ 
boy. 

Car.  Your  pleasure^  sir  ? 

Ant.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  child;  only  to 
put  your  name  here  a  little,  to  this  hit  of  paicb* 
ment :  I  think  you  write  a  reasonable  good 
hand,  Charles. 

Car.  Pray,  sir,  to  what  use  may  it  be  ? 

Ant.  Only  to  pass  your  title  in  the  land  I 
have  to  your  brother  Clodio. 

Car.  Is  it  no  more,  sir  ? 

Law.  That's  aU,  sir. 

Ant.  No,  no,  'tis  nothing  else ;  look  yon, 
you  shall  be  provided  for ;  yon  shall  have  what 
books  you  please,  and  your  means  shall  come 
in  without  your  care,  and  you  shall  always 
have  a  servant  to  wait  on  you. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  but  if  you  please,  I 
had  rather  sign  it  before  the  goodt  company  be* 
low;  it  being,  sir,  so  frank  a  gift,  'twill  be 
some  small  compliment  to  have  done  it  be- 
fore the  lady,  too :  there  I  shall  sign  it  cheer* 
fully,  and  wish  my  brother  fortune. 

Ant.  With  all  my  heart,  child;  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  me. 

Oir.  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  make  no  great 
stay  with  you. 

Ant.  Do  as  thou  wilt;  thou  shalt  do  any  thing 
thou  hast  a  mind  to.  fjExmnf. 

iSan.  Now  has  he  undone  himself  lor  ever; 
ods-heart,  I'll  down  into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark 
drunk  for  anger.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IIL — Changes  to  a  dining-room  :  a 
large  table  spread. 

Enter  Crarino  with  Akgelika,  Clodio,  Doh 
Lewis,  Ladies^  Priests,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Law.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand,  and 
all's  done.    Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Priest.  Sir,  I  shall  dtispatch  them  present- 
ly,  immediately;  for,  in  trutlt,  I  am  an  hui^. 

Clo.  Egad,  I  warrant  you,   the  priest  and  I 
could  both  fall  to  without  saying  grace  ■  ■ 
Ha,  you  little  rogue !  what,   you  mink  it  long 
too? 

Ang.  I  find  no  fault,  sir ;  better  things  were 
well  done,  than  done  too  hastily— —Sir,  yon 
look  melancholy.  [To  Don  I^wis. 

D,  Lew,  Sweet-smelling  blossom !  Ah,  that  I 
bad  the  gathering  of  thee :  I  would  stick  thee 
in  the  bosom  of  a  pretty  young  fellow— Ah, 
thou  hast  missed  a  man  (but  that  he  is  so  be* 
witched  to  his  study,  and  knows  no  other  mis* 
tress  than  his  minii)  so  far  above  this  feather- 
headed  puppy 

Ang.  Can  he  talk,  ur? 

D.  Lew.  like  an  ai^l ^to  himself-*— the 

devil  a  word  to  a  woman :  his  language  is  all 
upon  the  high  business :  to  heaven,  and  heaven- 
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\j  wooden^  10  natorey  and  her  dark  and  lecret 

Amg.  Does  he  apeak  so  well  there,  sir? 

D,  Ltm.  To  admiratioQ  !  Such  curiosities ! 
bat  be  cao^t  kxik  a  womaa  in  the  face;  if  he 
doea^  he  hlusl^  like  fifteen. 

Amg,  But  a  little  conversation,  oethinks— 

i>.  Lop.   WhT»  so    I  think,  too  ;    but    the 


hpy'ft  bewitched^    and  the  devil    can't   bring 
kin  ID  it :  shall  I  try  if  I  can  get  him  to  wisli 
jrouioj? 
Amg,  I  shall  receive  it  as  becomes  his  sister, 

ST. 

CJk  Look,  look,  old  Testy  will  fall  in  love  by 
and  by ;  he^s  hard  at  it,  split  me ! 

CMa,  Let  him  alone ;  she'll  fetch  him  about,  I 
warraatyoa. 

CXdl  St^  here  my  father  comes !  Now  priest 
Hey,  m^f  brother  too !  that's  a  wonder ;  broke 
like  a  spirit  from  his  cell. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Carlos. 

p.  Lop,  Odso^  here  he  as;  that's  he;  a  little 
inrlming  to  the  lean,  or  so,  but  his  understand- 
ing's the  fatter  for  iL 

Ami,  Come,  Carlos,  'twere  your  desire  to 
tee  my  hir  daughter  and  the  good  company,  and 
to  seu  beimc  them  all,  and  give  your  brother 

CAa.  He  does  well ;  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Cmr,  Is  this  the  hMly,  sir? 

Amt.  Ay,  that's  your  sister,  Charles. 

C^.  Forbid  it,  love!  [Aside.]  Do  you  not 
tkiak  shell  grace  ou^  family  ? 

Ant,  No  doubt  on  it,  sir. 

Cmr.  Shooid  I  not  thank  her  for  so  unmerited 
apace? 

Amt.  Ay,  and  welcome,  Charles. 

D.  Lew.  Now,  my  boy ;  give  her  a  gentle  twist 
bv  the  finger ;  lay  your  lips  softly,  softly,  close  and 
fsomp  to  her.  [Afmrt  to  Carlos. 

Cmr.  Pardon  a  stranger's  freedom,  lady 

[SnimteM  Asoelina.]  Dissolving  softness!  Oh, 
Che  drownine  joy  I — ^Happy,  happy  he,  that  sips 
ctemally  socn  nectar  down,  that,  unconfined,  may 
bre  and  wanton  there  in  sateless  draughts  of 
tv«r-iprii«ng  beauty  ! — But  vou,  fair  creature, 
■hare  by  far  the  higher  joy ;  i^  as  iVe  read,  ^nay, 
now  am  sure)  the  sole  deliKbt  of  love  lies  only  ia 


sure) 

the  Dower  to  give. 
Ang,  How  near  his  thoughts  agree  with  mine! 

tias  the  mere  scholar  I  was  told  of !  [AMide,y-^ 

I  find,  sir,  yoo  have  experienced  love ;  yon  seem 

mnaainffo  with  the  passion. 
Car.   Fve  had  inoeedt  a  dead  pale  glimpse 
tbaof7»  ^^  never  saw  the  enlivemng  light  oo- 


Ang.  Ha,  before !  [Atide, 

Ant.  Well,  these  are  very  fine  comphments, 

Charies ;  bui  yon  say  nothing  feo  your  brother 

Veun. 


Cm'.  Oh,  yes,  and  wish  lum,  sir,  with  any 
other  beauty  (if  possible;  more  lasting  juy  than  I 
could  taste  with  ner ! 

Ang,  tie  speaks  unhappily. 

do,  Hm  !^— *wbat  do  you  say,  brother  ? 

Ant.  Nay»  for  my  part,  I  don't  understarid 
him. 

Cha.  Nor  I. 

D.  Lew.  Stand  clear !  J  do  nnd  that  bweet 
creature  too,  I  hope. 

Ang.  Too  well,  [  fear. 

Ant.  Come,  come,  to  the  writing,  Charles; 
prithee,  leave  thy  studying,  man. 

Car.  I'll  leave  my  life  first;  I  study  now  to 
be  a  man  ;  before,  what  man  was,  was  but 
my  argument ;         ■■  ■!  am   now  on  the  proof; 

I  find,  I  feel  myself  a  man—* nay^  1  fear 

it,  too« 

D.  Lew.  He  has  it  I  he  has  it !  my  boy's  in 
for  it. 

Clo.  Come,  come,  will  you — >^ 

D.  Lew.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  poppy* 

tlnterppsing  with  his  back  to  CLODto* 
ence  is  it,  fair,  that  while  I  offer 
speech  to  you,  my  thoughts  want  word&  my 
words  their  free  and  honest  utterance  ?  Why  is 
it  thus  I  tremble  at  your  touch,  and  fear  your 
frown,  as  would  a  frighted  child  the  dreoidful 
lightning  ?  Yet  should  my  dearest  friend  or  bro* 
ther  dare  to  check  my  vain  deluded  wishes,  Oh, 
I  should  turn,  and  tear  him  like  an  ofiended 

lion ^Is  this,  can  it^  must  it  be  in  a  sister^s 

power? 

Cio.  Come^  come,  will  you  sign,  brother  ? 

D.  Lew.  Time  enough,  puppy* 

Car.  O I  if  you  knew  with  what  precipitated 
haste  you  hurrv  on  a  deed,  that  makes  you  bles« 
scd  or  miserable  for  ever,  even  yet,  near  as  you 
are  to  happiness,  you'd  find  no  dangef  in  a 
moment's  pause. 

Ch.  I  say,  will  you  sign,  brother? 

Cor.  Away,  I  have  no  time  for  trifles !  room 
for  an  elder  brother. 

D.  Lew,  Why,  did  not  I  bid  thee  stand  out 
of  the  way  now  ? 

Ant,  Ay,  but  this  is  trifling,  Charles  I  Come, 
come,  your  hand,  man« 

Car.  Vour  pardon,  sir,  I  cannot  seal  yet ;  had 
you  only  shewed  me  land,  I  had  resigned  it  free, 
and  proiid  to  have  bestowed  it  to  your  pleasure  : 
'tis  care,  'tis  dirt,  and  trouble :  but  vou  have 
opened  to  me  such  a  treasure,  such  unimagined 
mines  of  solid  joy,  that  I  perceive  my  temper 
stubborn  now,  ev'n  to  a  churlish  avarice  of  lovtf 
-— lieaven  direct  iny  fortune ! 

Ant,  And  so  you  won't  part  with  your  title,  sir 

Car*  Sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason,  be  a 
plant,  a  beast,  a  fish,  a  fly,  and  only  make  the 
number  of  things  up,  than  yield  one  foot  of  Ixmd 
— ^if  she  be  tiedf  to  it. 

Cha.  I  don't  like  this;  W  talks  pddly,  me- 
thinks. 

no 
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Ang,  Yet  with  a  bravery  of  soul  might  warm 
the  coldest  Iicart  [Aside. 

Civ.  Pshaw,  pox !  prithee,  brother,  you  bad 
better  think  of  diose  things  in  your  study,  man ! 

Car.  Go  you  and  study,  for  'tis  time,  young 
brotlier:   turn  o*cr  the  tedious  volumes  I  have 
read ;  think,  and  digest  them  well !   the  whole- 
somest  food  for  green  consumptive  minds ;  nor 
dare  to  dream  of  marriage'^vows,  till  thou  hast 

taught  thy  soul,  like  mine,'  to  love Is  it  for 

thee  ta  wear  a  jewel  of  this  inestimable  worth  ? 

D.  Lew.  aK,  Charles !  [KUset  him.]  What 
say  you  to  the  scholar  now,  chicken  ? 

Ang.  A  wonder !— — Is  this  gentleman  your 
brother,  sir !  [To  Clodio. 

Clo.  Hey !  No,  my Madam,  not  quite 

that  is,  he  is  a  little  arkin  by  the Pox  on 

him  !  would  he  were  buried 1  can't  tell  wlmt 

to  say  to  him,  split  me  ! 

Ant.  Positively,  you  will  not  seal  then,  ha  ? 

Car.  Neither 1   should  not  blindly  say  I 

will   not  seal Let  me  entreat  a  moment's 

pause for,  even  yet,  perhaps  I  may.  [Sighing. 

Ang.  Forbid  it,  fortune ! 

Ant.  O,  ma^  you  so,  sir ! 

Clo.  Ay  i  sir,  hey !  What,  you  are  come  to 
yourself  I  find,  'sheart ! 

Cha.  Ay,  ay,  give  him  a  little  time,  he'll  think 
better  on't^  I  warrant  you. 

Car.  Perhaps,  fair  creature,  I  have  done  you 
wrong,  whose  plighted  love  and  hope  went  hand 
in  hand  together;  but,  I  conjure  you,  think  my 
life  were  hateful  after  so  base,  so  barbarous  an 
act  as  parting  them.:  What!  to  lay  waste  at 
once  for  ever  all  the  gay  blossoms  of  your  for- 
ward fortune  !  O  forbid  it.  Love !  n>rbid  it, 
Natui*c  and  Humaitity  !  I  have  no  land,  no  for- 
tune, life,  or  being,  while  your  necessity  or  peace 
requires  them.  Say  !  or  give  me  need  to  think 
vour  smallest  hope  depends  on  my  objected  ruin; 
luy  ruin  is  my  safety  there ;  my  fortune,  or  my 
lite  resigned  with  joy,  so  your  account  of  happy 
iiours  were  thence  but  raised  to  any  added  num- 
ber. 

Cha.  Why  ay !  there's  some  civility  in  this. 

Cio.  The  fellow  really  talks  very  prettily. 

Car.  But  if,  in  bare  compliance  to  a  father's 
will,  you  now  but  suflTer  marriage,  or,  what's 
worse,  give  it  as  an  extorted  bond,  imposed  on 
tiie  simplicity  of  your  }routh,  and  dare  confess 
you  wisn  some  honest  friend  would  save,  or  free 
you  from  its  hard  conditions ;  I  then  again  have 
land,  have  life,  and  resolution,  waiting  still  upon 
your  happier  fortune. 

^   Clo.  Ha,  ha!   pert  enough,  that!  '£gad !   I 
long  to  see  what  this  will  come  to ! 

Fricst.  In  truth,  unless  somebody  is  married 
pre^tently,  the  dinner  will  be  spoiled,  and  then — 
no  body  will  be  able  to  eat  it 
Ant.  Brother,  I  say,  let's  remove  the  lady. 

Cha.  Force  her  from  him ! 

Car,  TiA  too  lat« !  I  have  a  figure  here  !— 


Sooner  shall  bodies  leave  their  shade;  so  fiied, 
so  rooted  here,  is  every  growing  thought  of  her. 

Cio.  Gads  me !  what,  now  its  troublesome 
again,  is  it  ? 

Car.  Consider,  fair  one,  now^s  the  very  crisis 
of  our  fate :  you  cannot  have  it,  sure,  to  ask,  if 
hoViour  be  the  parent  of  my  love :  if  you  can 
love  for  love,  and  think  your  heart  rewarded 
there,  like  two  young  vines  well  curl  together, 
circling  our  souls  in  never-endine  joy:  well 
spring  together,  and  we'll  bear  one  fruit;  one  joy 
snail  make  us  smile,  one  sorrow  mourn :  one  ag? 
go  with  us,  one  hour  of  death  shall  close  our 

eyes,  and  one  cold  grave  shall  hold  us  happy 

Say  but  you  hate  me  not !  O  speak  !    Give  but 
the  softest  breath  to  that  transporting  thought ! 

A»ff.  Need  I  then  speak,  to  say,  I  am  far 

from  hating  you 1  would  say  more,  but  there 

is  nothinir  ^t  for  roe  to  say. 

Cita.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer 

Ang.  On  this  you  may  depend,  I  cannot  like 
that  marriage  was  proposed  me. 

Car.  How  shall  my  soul  requite  this  goodnes«? 

Cha.  Beyond  patience !  this  is  downright  in- 
solence !  roguery !  rape ! 

Ant.  Part  them. 

Cio.  Ay,  ay  !  part  them,  part  them. 

D.  Leio.  Doll !  dum  !  dum !   ■ 

[Singt,  and  draws  in  their  defence, 

Cha.  Call  an  officer !  I'll  have  them  iforccd 
asunder. 

Ang.  Nay,  then  I  am  reduced  to  take  protec- 
tion here.  [Goes  to  Caklos. 

Car.  O  ecstacy  of  heart !  transporting  joy  ! 

D.  Lew,  Lcrra !  Dorrol  I  Loll  I 

[Sings  and  dances, 

Cha.  A  plot !  a  plot  against  ray  honour !  Mur- 
der !  Treason  !  Gunpowder  !*  I'll  be  revenged ! 

Ant.  Sir,  you  shall  have  satisfaction. 

C/ta.  I'll  be  revenged  ! 

Ant.  Carlos,  I  say,  forego  the  lady. 

Car.  Never,  while  I.  have  sense  of  being,  life^ 
or  motion. 

Clo.  You  won't !  Gadso !  What,  then  I  find 
I  must  lug  out  upon  this  business  ?  Ailons !  the 
lady,  sir ! 

b.  Lew.  Lorral  Dorrol !  Loll ! 

[Presenting  his  point  to  Clodio. 
.  Cha.  I'll  have  his  blood  !  by  all  the  scars  and 
wounds  of  honour  in  my  family  !      [Exit  Char. 

Car.  Hold,  uncle !  come,  brother !  sheath  your 

anger— I'M  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  ail 

but  first  I  would  intreat  a  blessing  here. 

Ant.  Out  of  my  doors!  thou  art  no  son  of 
mine.  [Exit  Ant. 

Cetr.  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  a  father,  sir 
For  you,  brother,  since  once  you  had  a  seeming 
hope  in  lieu  of  what  you've  lost,  half  of  my  birth- 
right  

Clo.  No  halves !  no  halves,'  sir  I  the  whole  lady ! 

Car.  Why,  then,  the  whole,  if  you  can  like  tht 
terms. 
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Clo,  Wh«ttenii8?  Whatterms?  Come,  quick, 


m 


Car,  The  first  is  this  [Snatches  Don 

Lewis's  swanL]  Win  her,  and  wear  her ;  for,  on 
mj  soul,  unless  my  body  fail,  my  mind  shall 
never  yield  thee  up  a  thouglit  in  love. 

D.  Lem.  Gramercy,  Charles  !  To  him,  boy ! 
£*gidy  thb  love  has  made  a  man  of  him. 

Car.  This  is  the  first  good  sword  I  ever  poised 

anger  yet;  'ds  sharp  Fm  sure ;  if  it  but  hold 
my  potting  home,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence ! 

1  feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me  : 

wert  thou  a  native  fencer,  in  so  fair  a  cause,  I 
dnis  should  hold  thee  at  the  worst  defiance. 

CliK  Look  you,  brother,  take  care  of  yourself; 
I  shall  certainly  be  in  you  the  first  thrust;  but  if 
you  had  rather,  d'ye  see,  we'll  talk  alitde  calmly 
about  this  business. 

Cmr.  Away,  trifler !  I  would  be  loth  to  prove 
tiiee  a  coward,  too. 

Cla.  Coward!  why,  then  really,  sir,  if  you 
please,  midri0's  the  word,  brother;  you  are  a 
son  of  a  whore — ^AUons ! — 

[Tkeyjighty  and  Clqdio  is  disarmed. 

Car,  Hiere,  sir,  take  your  life^-^and  mend 
it 

Amg.  Are  you  wounded,  sir? 

Cmr,  Only  m  my  fears  for  you :  how  shall  we 
bestow  os^  uncle  ? 

I>.  Lew,  Positively,  we  are  not  safe  here,  this 
kdy  being  an  heiress.    Follow  me. 

Car,  Good  angels  guard  us ! 

[Exeunt  with  Ang. 

CltK  Gadso  !  I  never  fenced  so  ill  in  all  my 
life        never  in  my  life,  split  me ! 

Enter  Monsi  eu  r. 

Mans.  Sire,  here  be  de  trompete,  de  haute- 
bqy,  de  mmaque,  de  maitre  danser,  dat  deseer  to 
know  if  you  sal  be  please  to  'ave  de  masque 


*h.  Ha !  what  does  this  puppy  say  now  f 

JtfbajL  Sire,  de  musique. 

Cla,  Why,  ay that's  true ^but tell 

dieiii plague  on  them,  tell  them  they  are  not 

ready  toned. 

Mont,  Sire,  dare  is  all  tune,  all  prepare. 

Cla.  Ay !  Why,  then,  tell  them  that  my  bro- 
dier^s  wise  again,  and  has  spoiled  all,  and  I  am 
bubbled,  and  so  I  shan't  ne  married  till  next 
time :  bat  I  have  fought  with  him,  and  he  has 
disarmed  me;  and  so  he  won't  release  the  land, 

nor  give  me  my  mistress  agun;  and  I 1  am 

andoiie^  tl)at^s  all  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

JSa/€rCHABiiro,  Ahtonio,  Officert  and  Seroantt. 
Cha,  0£Bcer,  do  your  duty :  I  say,  seize  them 

an. 

Ant.  Carry  them  this  minute  "before  a 
How  now!  What!  allfied? 


Cha,  Ha !  my  girl !  my  child !  my  heiress !  I 
am  abused !  I  am  cheated  !  I  am  robbed  !  I  am 
ravished  !  murdered !  and  flung  iu  a  ditch ! 

Ant.  Who  let  them  out  ?  Which  way  went 
they,  villains  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  we  had  no  order  to  stop  tliem ;  but 
they  went  out  at  the  door  not  six  mmutes  ago. 

Cha.  I'll  pursue  them  with  bills,  warrants,,  ac- 
tions, writs,  and  malice  -^  I'm  a  lawyer,  sir ;  they 
shall  find  I  understand  ruin.  . 

Ant,  Nay,  they  shall  he  found,  sir :  Run  you 
to  the  port,  sirrah,  see  if  any  ships  are  going  off, 
aqd  bnng  us  notipe  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Officert  and  Servants, 

0 

Enter  Sancho  drunk. 

San.  Ban,  ban,  Cao-caliban.  [Sings. 

Ant.  Here  comes  a  rogue,  111  warrant,  knows 
the  bottom  of  all !  Where's  my  son,  villain  ? 

San.  Son,  sir ! 

Cha.  Where's  my  daughter,  sirrah  ? 

San.  Daughter,  sir ! 

Cha.  Ay,  my  daughter,  rascal ! 

San.  Why,  sir,  they  told  me  just  now,  sir— -— 
that  she's — she's  run  away. 

Ant.  Dog,  where's  your  master  ? 

San.  My  master !  why,  they  say  he  is 

Ant.  Where,  sirrah? 

San.  Why,  he  is — ^he  is — gone  along  with  her. 

Ant.  Death  j  vou  d(^,  di^ver  him,  or 

San.  Sir,  I  will — I  wOl. 

Ant.  Where  is  he,  villain ! 

San.  Where,  sir  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  he  is  he 
•upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know,  sir. 


IS- 


Ant.  No  more  trifling,  rascal ! 

San.  If  I  do,  sir,  I  wish  this  may  be  my  pow 
son.  [Drinks. 

Ant.  Death !  you  dog,  get  out  of  my  house,  or 
I'll So,  sir,  have  you  fouud  him  ? 

Reenter  the  Servant^  hastily^  and  Clodio. 

Clo.  Ay,  sir,  have  you  found  them  P 

Sero,  Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  sight  of  them ;  but  they 
were  just  got  on  board  a  small  vessel  before  I 
could  overtake  them. 

Cha.  Death  and  furies ! 

Ant.  Whither  were  they  bound,  ^rrah  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  X  could  not  discover  that :  but  they 
were  fi^ll  before  the  wind,  with  a  very  smart 
g»le. 

Ant.  What  shall  we  do,  brother  ? 

Ch.  Be  as  smait  as  they,  sir ;  follow  them, 
follow  them. 

Qha.  Send  to  the  port  this  moment,  and  secure 
4  ship ;  I'll  pursue  them  through  all  tlie  elemeqts. 

Clo.  I'll  follow  you  by  the  northern  star. 

Ant.  Run  to  the  port  again,  roeue ;  hire  a  ship, 
and  tell  them  they  must  hoist  sail  immediately. 

Enter  Monsieur. 
Clo,  And  you,  rogue,  run  to  my  chamber,  fill 
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up  my  snuff-box— *^nuil  it  hard,  you  do^  add 
be  here  again  before  you  eet  thither. 
4nt,  What,  will  you  take  nothing  eke,  boy  ? 


Clo.  Nothing,  nr,  but  tnoffand  opportui 
we're  in  haste.  Allons !  hey !  Je  vole.  [£a«imf. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  L-^LUbmt. 


Enter  Elvira,  Don  Duakt,  and  G<y$emor, 

Eh.  Dear  brother,  let  me  intreat  you,  ttayi 
mrby  win  you  provoke  your  danger? 

X>.  Du,  Madam,  my  honour  must  be  satisfied. 

Eh.  That's  done  already,  by  the  degrading 
blow  you  gave  him. 

Gov,  Pray,  niece,  what  is  it  has  incensed  him.^ 

Eh,  Nothing  but  a  needless  quarrel. 

(70V.  I  am  sorry  for  him — To  whom  is  all  this 
furv,  nephew  ? 

i).  Du.  To  you,  sir,  or  any  man  that  dares  op- 
pose me. 

Gov,  Come,  you  are  too  boisterous,  sir ;  and 
this  vain  opinion  of  your  courage,  taken  on  your 
late  success  in  duelling,  makes  you  daily  shunned 
by  men  of  civil  conversation.  For  shame,  leave 
off  these  senseless  brawls  ;  if  you  are  valiant,  as 
you  \«ould  be  thought,  turn  out  your  courage  to 
the  wnrs ;  let  your  king  and  country  be  the  bet- 
ter for't. 

D.  Du.  Yes,  so  I  might  be  general Sir,  no 

roan  living  shall  command  me. 

Gov.  Sir,  you  shall  find  that  here  in  Dsboo  I 
will :  Vm  every  hour  followed  with  complaints  of 
your  behaviour  from  men  of  almost  all  condi- 
tions ;  and  my  authority,  which  yon  presume  will 
liear  you  out,  because  you  aile  my  nephew,  no 
longer  shall  protect  you  now  :  expect  your  next 
disorder  to  be  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
his  chat  is  a  stranger  to  my  blood. 

D  Pu.  Punish  me !  you,  nor  your  office,  dare 
not  do  It. 

Gov.  Away !  Justice  dares  do  any  thing  she 
ought. 

Eh.  Brother,  this  brutal  temper  must  be  cast 
off:  when  you  can  roaster  that,  you  shall  gladly 
coromand  my  fortune.  But  if  you  still  persist,  ex- 
pect my  prayers  and  vows  for  your  conversion  on- 
ly ;  but  never  means,  or  favour. 

D.  Du,  Fire !  and  furies !  I'm  tutored  here 
like  a  mere  school-buy  f  Women  shall  judge  of 
injuries  in  honour  ?-—■— For  you,  sir — ^X  was  bom 
free,  and  will  not  curb  my  spirit,  nor  is  it  for 
your  authority  to  tempt  it :  give  me  the  usage  of 
a  man  of  honour,  ox  'tis  QOt  your  government 
shall  protect  you,  [Exit. 

Gov.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this,  niece,  ior  your 
sake. 

Eh.  Would  he  were  not  my  brother ! 

Enter  Don  Manuel,  and  Sailors,  with 
Angelina. 

D.  Man.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this 
f^ir  captive  I  only  challenge  for  myself, 


Gov.  Ha !  some  price  broo^fct  ia 

Sail.  Sir,  she's  yours ;  you  iou^t,  aad  wcH  de- 
serve her. 

Oot7.  Noble  Don  Manuel !  welcome  on  abore  ? 
T  see  yon  are  forttmate ;  for  I  presume  that^ 
some  uncommon  prise. 

D.  Man.  She  is,  indeed'  These  ten  years  I 
have  known  the  seas,  and  manv  rough  engaceinents 
there ;  but  never  saw  so  small  a  huk  so  long  d^ 
fended,  with  such  incredible  valour,  and  by  two 
men  scarce  armed,  too. 

Gov.  Is  it  possible  ? 

D.  Man.  Nay,  and  their  contempt  of  deftth, 
when  taken,  exceeds  eycn  all  they  acted  in  their 
freedom. 

Gov.  Pray  tell  us,  ar. 

D.  Man.  When  they  were  brought  aboard  us, 
both  disarmed  and  ready  to  be  fettered,  they 
looked  as  they  had  sworn  never  to  take  the  bread 
uf  bondage,  and  on  a  sudden  snatching  tm  their 
swords,  (the  younger  taking  first  from  this  fhir 
maid  a  farewell  oiuy  with  his  eyes)  both  leapt  in- 
to the  sea. 

Gov.  Tis  wonderful,  indeed ! 

D.  Man.  It  wrought  so  much  upon  me,  had 
not  our  own  safety  hindered,  (at  that  time  a  great 
ship  ptn^uing  us)  I  would,  in  charity,  have  taken 
them  up,  and,  with  their  lives,  they  should  have 
had  their  liberty. 

Ana.  Too  late,  alas!  they're  lost!  (heart* 
wounding  thought  I)  for  ever  lost !— I  now  am 
friendless,  miserable,  and  a  slave  ! 

D.  Man.  Take  comfort,  fair  one ;  perhaps  you 
yet  again  may  Fee  them ;  they  were  not  ooite  a 
league  from  shore,  and,  with  such  strength  and 
courage  broke  through  the  rolling  waves,  they 
cuuld  not  fail  of  life  and  safety. 

Ang.  In  that  last  hope,  I  brook  a  wretched  be- 
ing ;  but  if  they're  dead,  my  woes  will  find  so 
many  doors  to  let  out  life,  I  shall  not  long  sor- 
vive  them. 

Eh.  A\sa,  poor  ladv !  Come,  ar,  misery  but 
weeps  the  mure  when  she  is  gazed  on— we  trouble 
her. 

Gov.  1  wmt  on  you ;  your  servant,  sir 

f£re»af  Elvira  tmd  Ctovermor. 

D.  Man.  Now,  my  fair  captive,  though  I  con- 
fess you  beautiful,  yet  give  m«  leave  to  own  my 
heart  has  long  been  in  another's  keeping ;  there- 
fore, the  fs^vouc  I  am  abou(  to  a^ky  you  vsay,  at 
least,  hear  with  safety. 

Ang.  This  has  engaged  me^  sir,  to  hear. 

D.  Man.  These  three  years  have  I  honourably 
loved  a  noble  lady ;  her  name  Louisa,  the  bca^i^ 
teous  niece  of  great  Ferrani*s  duke :  her  person 
and  fortune  uncontrouled,  po\^  mistress  of  her- 
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adf  wad  me,  who  long  hate  tongaiflhed  in  a  hope- 
less commncy.  Now,  I  percave,  in  all  joar  Ian- 
gnace,  and  joor  looks,  a  softeninjB;  power ;  nor  can 
a  soic,  by  tou  pramoted,  be  denied :  therefore,  I 
would  awhile  entreat  your  leave  to  recommend 
yoQy  as  her  companion,  to  this  lady's  favour ;  and, 
(as  Fm  tare  you'll  soon  be  near  her  closest 
thooghts)  if  yon  can  diink  upon  tiie  honest  ooor- 
tesiet  I  hitlwrto  have  shewn  your  modesty,  and, 
ia  your  happy  talk,  but  name,  with  any  mark  of 
favour,  me,  or  my  unwearied  love,  'twonld  be  a 
generous  act  wonid  fix  me  ever  grateful  to  its  me- 
mory. 

^1^.  Soch  poor  assistance,  sir,  as  one  distress- 
ad  lake  me  can  pve,  shall  willingly  be  paid :  if 
I  cui  steal  but  any  thoui!;lits  from  my  own  mis- 
fortaoesy  rest  assured,  they'll  be  employed  in  heal- 
mg  yours. 

Jj.  Man.  m  stody  to  deserve  this  goodness : 
Ibr  the  present,  think  my  poor  house  your  own ; 
at  night  FII  wait  npon  you  to  the  lady — till  when, 
I  am  your  guard. 

Amg.  You  have  bound  me  to  your  service. 

[£fe«a^  D.  Mahuel  and  Anoelika. 

SCENE  IL — Changes  to  a  church,  the  vespert 
smpposed  to  be  just  ended,  Mtoeral  walking  out. 
CAaLoa  and  Don  Lewis  rising  near  Louisa 
amd  UovoKiA.    Louisa  cbteromg  Carlos. 

Hon*  Come,  madam,  shall  we  walk  out  ?  The 
crowd's  pretty  well  over  now. 

Lou.  out,  then,  that  melancholy  softness  in  his 
k)ok !  [To  herself 

Hon.  Cousin !  Donna  Louisa ! 

Lou.,  Even  in  his  devotions,  too;  such  grace- 
ful adorabotts so  sweet  a 

Hon.  Cousin,  will  you  go  ? 

Lou.  Pshaw,  time  enough — ^Pridiee,  let's  walk 
a  little  this  way. 

Hon.  What's  the  matter  with  her? 

rfVy  walk  from  D.  Lewi9  and  Carlos. 

€^.  For  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

D.  Lew.  For  no  good,  Fm  afraid My  ill- 
luck  don't  use  to  give  uver  when  her  handi  in ; 
she's  always  in  haste One  misfortane  gene- 
rally comes  galloping  in  upon  the  back  ofano- 
ther~— -Drowning  we  have  escaped  miraculous- 
ly; would  the  fear  of  han^ng  were  over,  too! 
our  being  so  stransely  saved  from  one,  smells 
damnably  rank  of  the  other.  Thungh  I  am  obiir 
ged  to  tnee,  Charles,  for  what  life  I  have,  and 
rU  thank  thee  for't,  if  ever  I  set  foot  upon  my 
estate  again.  Faith,  I  was  iust  gone ;  if  thou  hadst 
not  taken  me  upon  thy  oack  the  last  hundred 
yards,  by  this  time  I  hsid  been  food  for  herrings 

and  mackrel ^But  'tis  pretty  well  as  it  is ;  for 

there  is  not  much  difference  between  starving 
and  drowning — All  in  good  time^— We  are  poor 
enoughy  in  conscience,  and  I  don't  know  bat  two 
days  more  fasting  might  really  make  us  hungry, 
too. 


Lam.  Xh/ej  are  strangersy  then,  and  seem  in 
some  necessity.  [Aside. 

Car.  These  are  light  wants  to  me;  I  fina  them 
none,  when  weigheff  with  Angelina's  loss;  when 
I  reflect  on  her  distress,  the  hardships  and  the 
cries  of  helpless  bondage ;  the  insolent,  the  deaf 
desires  of  men  in  power;  O,  I  could  wbh  the 
fate,  that  saved  us  from  the  ocean's  fury,  in 
kinder  pity  of  our  love's  distress,  had  buried  us 
in  one  wave,  embracing  ! 

Lou,  How  tenderly  he  talks!  This  were,  in- 
deed, a  lover !  [Ande. 

D,  Lew.  A  most  unhappy  loss,  indeed !  But 
come,  don't  despair,  boy ;  the  ship,  that  took  us, 
was  a  Portuguese,  of  Lbbon  too,  I  believe ;  who 
knows  but  some  way  or  other  we  may  hear  of 
heryet f  Come,  don't  be  mehmcholy. 

(far.  Have  I  not  cause  ?  Were  not  my  force  of 
faith  superior  to  my  hopeless  reason,  I  oould  not 
bear  the  insults  of  my  fortune ;  but  I  have  raised 
myself  by  elevated  fmtk,  as  far  above  despair,  as 
reason  lifts  me  from  the  brute. 

D.  Lew.  Why,  now,  would  not  tfab  make  any 
one  weep^  to  hear  a  young  man  talk  so  feiely, 
when  he  is  almost  famished  ? 

Lott.  What  were  you  flaying  cousin  ? 

Hon,  I  would  have  said,  madam,  but  you 
would  not  hear  me. 

Lou,  Prithee  forgive  me,  I  was  in  the  oddest 
diought:  let's  walk  a  Kttle.  Did  yon  obeerve 
those  strangers  that  have  walked  by  us  ? 

Hon,  Not  much ;  but  what  of  them  ? 

LoUt  Did  you  hear  nothins  of  their  talk  ? 

Hon.  I  think  I  did;  one  of  them,  the  younger^ 
seemed  concerned  for  a  tost  mistress. 

Lou.  Ay,  but  so  near,  so  tenderly  concerned, 
his  looks  as  well  as  words,  speaking  an  inward 
grief,  that  could  not  flow  from  eveiy  common 
passion.    I  must  know  more  of  him. 

Ho  .  What  do  you  mean  f 

Lou.  Must  speak  to  him. 

Hon.  By  no  means. 

Lou.  Why,  you  see  they  are  strangers ;  I  be- 
lieve, in  some  necessity ;  and  since  they  seem  not 
born  to  beg  relief,  to  offer  it,  unasked,  would  add 
some  merit  to  the  charity. 

Hon.  Consider. 

Lou.  I  hate  it— 


-sir- 


-sir- 


D.  Lew.  Would  you  speak  with  me,  madam  ? 

Lou.  If  you  please,  with  your  friend — not  to 
interrupt  you,  sir. 

Car.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 
^  Lou,  You  seem  a  stranger,  sir. 

Car,  A  most  unfortunate  one. 

Lou.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  in  want :  pardon 
my  freedom^— if  I  have  erred,  as  freely  tell  me 
so ;  if  not,  as  earnest  of  your  better  fortune,  this 
trifle  sues  for  your  acceptance. 

[Gives  him  money. 

D.  Lew,  Take  it,  boy. 

Car,  A  bounty  so  unmerited,  and  from  a 
hand  unknown,  fius  me  with  surprise  and  won- 
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der.  But  ^e  me  leave,  in  honesty,  to  warn  you, 
lady,  of  a  too  heedless  purchase;  for,  if  you 
mean  it  as  a  bribe  to  any  evil  you  would  have  me 
practise,  be  hot  offended,  if  I  dare  not  take  it 

Lou,  Yon  are  too  scrupulous ;  I  have  no  hard 

designs  upon  your  honesty only  this be 

wise  and  cautious,  if  vou  should  follow  me ;  I 

am  observed ;  farewell.    Jaques ! Will  you 

siralk,  cousin? [Whapen  J4QUES.I  and  bring 

me  word  immediately 1  am  going  nome. 

[Exeunt  Louisa  and  Honor i a. 

D,  Lew.  Let's  see ;  odsheart !  follow  her,  maq 
—why,  'tis  all  gold  ! 

Car,  Dispose  jt  as  you  please. 

D.  Lew.  I'll  first  have  a  better  title  to't — — 
No,  'tis  all  thine,  boy 1  hold  an  hundred  pis- 
toles she's  some  great  fortune  in  love  with  you — 

%  say,  follow  her since  you  have  lost  one  wife 

before  you  had  her,  Fd  have  you  make  sure  of 
another  before  you  lose  her. 

Car.  Fortune,  indeed,  has  dispossessed  her 
of  my  person ;  but  her  firm  title  to  my  heart,  not 
all  the  subtle  ajrts  or  laws  of  love  can  sifake  or 
violate. 

jD.  Lew.  Prithee  follow  her  now;  methinks  I'd 
fain  see  thee  in  bed  with  somebody  before  I  die. 

Car.  Be  not  90  poor  in  thought ;  let  pie  intreat 
you  rather  to  employ  them,  sir,  with  mine,  in 
p^arch  of  Angelina  %  fpr^uQe. 

D.  Lew.  Well,  dear  Charles,  don't  chide  me 
now.    I  do  love  the^y  and  will  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

SC£N£  in.— r^f  Street. 

Enter  Aktowio  and  Chariho,   • 

JLnt.  You  heard  what  the  sailor  said,  brother ; 
such  a  ship  has  put  in  here,  and  spch  persons 
were  taken  in  it  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  im- 
mediately to  get  a  warrant  from  the  government, 
to  search  and  take  them  up,  wheyrever  we  can 
find  theoL 

Qha.  Sir,  yop  mus^  not  tell. me-^I  won't  be 
choused  out  of  my  daughter ;  I  shall  expect  her, 
sir;  if  not,  I'll  take  my  course;  I  know  the  law. 

[Walks  about. 

Ant.  You  really  have  a  great  deal  of  dark  wit, 
brother;  but  if  you  know  any  course  better  than 
a  warrant  to  search  for  her,  m  the  name  of  wis- 
dom, take  it ;  if  not,  here's  my  oath*  and  yours, 

and how  now,  where's  Clody  ? — Oh,  here 

becomes 

Enter  Clodio,  searching  his  pockets. 

How  now !  what's  the  matter,  boy  ? 
Clo.  Ay,  it's  gone,  split  me ! 
Ant.  What's  the  matter  ?  [Louder. 

Clo.  The  best  joint  in  Christendom. 
Ant.  Clody ! 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  lost  my  snuflP>box« 
Ant.  Psh^  !  a  trifle;  get  thee  another,  man. 
Clo,  Sir,  'tb  not  to  be  .had— besides,  I  dare  not 


shew  my  fiice  at  Paris  without  it    What  do  you 
think  her  grace  will  say  to  me  ? 

Cha.  Well,  upon  second  thoug|its»  I  am  coi>- 
tcnt  to  search. 

Clo.  I  have  searched  all  my  pockets  fiffy  tiniea 
over,  to  no  purpose. 

Cha.  Pockets ! 

Clo.  It's  impossible  to  fellow  it,  but  in  Paris — 
ril  go  to  Paris,  split  me !  [Aside,. 

Cha.  To  Paris !  Why,  yon  don't  suppose  my 
daughter's  there,  sir  ? 

Clo.  I  don't  know  but  she  may,  sir :  but  I  am 
sure  they  make  the  best  joints  in  Europe  there. 

Cha.  Joints! my  son-in-law,  that  should 

have  been,  seems  strangely  altered  for  the  worse. 
But,  come,  let's  to  the  governor. 

Clo,  m  have  it  cried,  faith ;  or,  if  that  won't 
do,  I  have  a  lucky  thought;  I'll  ofier  thirty  pis- 
toles to  the  finder,  in  the  Paris  Gr^zf  tte,  in  pure 
compliment  to  the  favours  of  Madame  la  Du- 
chess de Mum.    I'll  do'l,  faith. 

Ant.  Come  along,  Clody. 

[Exeunt  AvTOKio  9nd  Chablivo, 

Clo.  Sir,  I  must  look  a  little ;  Fil  follow  you 
presently.  My  poor,  pretty  box !  Ah,  plague  o* 
my  sea-voyage ! 

Enter  a  Servant  hastily,  with  a  flambeau. 

Sen,.  By  vour  leave,  sir,  my  miuter's  coming; 
pray,  sir,  clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Ha!  why,  thou  art  pert,  my  love;  pri- 
thee, who  is  thy  master,  child  ? 

Sero.  The  valiant  Don  Duart,  sir,  nephew  to 
the  governor  of  Lisbon. 

Clo.  Well,  child ;  and  what,  does  he  eat  eveiy 
man  he  meets? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  but  he  challenges  every  maii| 
that  takes  the  wall  of  himp  and  always  sends  me 
before  to  clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Ha  !  a  pretty  harmless  humour  that !  la 
this  he,  child  ?— r-You  may  look  as  terrible  as 
yoa  please ;  I  must  bant^  you,  split  mc.  [Aside. 

Enter  Dos  DtiART,  stalking  up  fp  Clodio. 

-     D.  Du.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Hey,  ho ! 

[Looks  carelessly  on  him,  and  gapes, 

D.  Du.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Clo.  You  did  QOt  see  my  snuiPbox,  sir,  did 
you? 

D.  Du.  Sir,  in  Lisbon,  no  roan  asks  me  a  ques- 
tion covered.  [Strikes  o^Clooy's  hat.]  Now,  you 
kno>y  me.  , 

Clo.  Perfectly  well,  sir. — -Hi,  hi !  I  like  you 
mistily — ^you  are  not  a  bully,  sif  ? 

M  Du.  You  are  saucv,  friend. 

Cio.  Ay,  it's  a  way  I  have,  after  I'm  affirontet) 
— ^Thou  art  really  the  most  extraordinary — umph 
— that  ever  I  met  witli.  Now,  sir,  do  you  know 
me,  split  me  ? 

D.  Du,  Know  thee !  take  that,  peasant ! 

[Strikes  hiin^  and  both  dra^ 
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Ch.  I  can't,  u]xm  my  soul,  sir ;  allons !  now  we 
fhaU  ooRie  to  a  right  understanding.  [They  fight, 

Sert.  Help!  murder!  help! 

Cia,  Allons !  to  our  better  acquaintance,  sir — 
Ah,  ha !  [Don  Duart  falls,']  be  has  it !  Never 
pushed  better  in  my  life,  never  in  my  life,  split 


Serv,  Oh,  my  master's  killed !  help,  ho !  mur- 
der! help! 

Cia,  Hey !  why,  faith,  child,  that's  very  true, 
as  thou  sayest ;  and  so,  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most. [Exit  Clodio. 

Enter  Officers. 

1  Offi.  How  now !  Who's  that  cries  murder? 

Serv,  Oh,  my  master's  murdered !  some  of  you 
follow  me ;  this  way  he  took ;  let's  after  him — 
help!  murder!  help!  [Exit, 

S  OgL  Tis  Don  Duart. 

1  C^.  So,  pride  has  got  a  fall ;  he  has  paid 
for*t  now ;  you  have  met  with  your  match,  faith, 
sir.  Come,  let's  carry  the  body  to  the  good  lady, 
his  sister.  Donna  Elvira;  you  pursue  the  mur- 
derer, ril  warrant  him  some  civil  gentleman ;  ye 
need  not  make  too  much  haste ;  for,  if  he  does 

escape,  'tis  no  great  matter Come  along. 

[Exeunt  with  the  body. 

Enter  Carum  and  Don  Lewis. 

D.  Lew,  Come  along,  Charles;  I'm  sure  'tis 
she,  by  their  description ;  and,  if  that  brawny 
dog,  tne  captain,  has  played  her  no  foul  play, 
she  shan't  want  ransom,  if  aU  my  estate  can  pui^ 
chaae  it. 

Cmr,  Now,  fortune  guide  us.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Jaques  and  Bravoet,  with  a  chair. 

Jaques.  That's  he,  the  tallest-^— be  sure  you 
span:  his  person— only  force  him  into  this  chair, 
and  carry  him  as  directed. 

1  Brm.  What  must  be  done  with  the  old  fel- 
bw? 

Jofues.  We  must  have  him,  too,  lest  he  should 
dog  the  other,  and  be  troublesome.  If  he  won't 
ooase  quietly,  bring  him  any  how — Follow  softly; 
we  shall  snap  them  as  they  turn  the  comer. 

[Exennt  after  them. 

A  moise  tffoUmp,  Src, — Enter  Clodio  hastily 
Jrom  the  other  side, 

Cia,  Ah,  pos  of  their  noses !  the  dogs  have 
smelled  me  out!  What  shall  I  do?  If  they  take 

me  I  ahall  be  hanged,  split  me Ha !  a  door 

open !  faitli,  I'll  in,  at  a  venture.  [Exit. 

Re-^nter  Braooes  with  Carlos  in  a  chair ;  some 
hauling  in  Don  Lewis. 

D.  Lew.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  Charles !— Charles! 
— help  !  murdler  f 

1  Brav,  Hold  your  peace,  fool,  if  you'd  be 
well  used. 

IX  Lew.  Sir,  I  will  not  hold  my  peace ;  dogs! 
rogues!  viilains!  help!  murder! 


1  Brav.  Nay,  then,  by  ydur  leave,  old  gentle^ 
man. — So,  bring  jhim  along. 
D,  Lew.  Aw,  aw,  aw ! 

[They  gag  him,  and  carry  him  head  and  heels, 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV.— -4  chamber. 

Elvira  and  her  Servants,  with  lights. 

Elv,  Is  not  my  brother  come  home  yet  ? 

Serv.  I  have  not  seen  him,  madam. 

Elv,  Go  and  seek  him ;  go,  all  of  ye,  every- 
where—Ill not  rest  'till  your  return ;  take  away 
your  lights  too ;  for  my  devotions  are  written  in 
my  heart,  and  I  shall  read  them  without  a  taper. 

[Exeunt  Servants, 

Enter  Clodio,  stealing  in. 

Clo.  Ah,  poor  Clody !  what  will  become  of 
thee  ?  Thy  condition,  I'm  afraid,  is  but  very  in^ 
different — Followed  behind,  stopped  before,  and 
beset  on  both  sides !  Ah,  pox  o'  my  wit !  I  must 
be  bantering  must  I  ?  But  let  me  see — where 
ami? — An  odd  sort  of  a  house,  this — all  the 
doors  open,  and  nobody  in't;  no  noise,  no  whis- 
per, no  dog  stirring ! 

Elv,  Who's  that  ? 

Clo,  Ha !  a  woman's  voice ! 

Elv,  Who  are  you?  Who  waits  there?  Ste- 
phano !  Julia ! 

Clo,  Gadso !  'tis  the  lady  of  the  house :  she 
can't  see  my  unfortunate  face,  however.  Faith, 
I'll  e'en  make  a  grave  speech,  tell  her  my  case, 
and  beg  her  protection. 

Elv,  Speak !  what  are  you  ? 

Clo,  Madam,  a  most  mifortunat^  young  gen- 
tleman. 

Elv.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill 
manners,  to  press  thus  boldly  to  my  private 
chamber.,  Whither  would  you  ?  What  want 
you?        . 

Ch.  Gradous  madam,  hear  me  ;  I  am  a 
stranger  most  unfortunate,  and  my  distress  has 
made  mc  rudely  press  for  your  protection :  if 
you  refuse  it,  madam,  I  am  undone  for  ever,  by 
— I  say,  madam,  I  am  utterly  undone — ^Twas 
coming,  faith !  [Aside, 

Elv.  Alas!  his  fear  confounds  him.  What 
is  it  pursues  you,  sir  ? 

clo.  An  outcry  of  officers ;  the  law's  at  my 
heels,  madam,  though  justice  I'm  not  afraid  of. 

Elv.  How  could  you  ofiend  the  one  and  not 
the  other  ? 

Clo.  Being  provoked,  madam,  by  the  inso* 
lence  of  m^  enemy,  in  my  own  defence,  I  just 
now  left  him  dead  in  the  street.  I  am  a  very 
young  man,  madam,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
be  hanged  in  a  strange  country,  methinks ;  which 
I  certamly  shall  be,  unless  your  tender  charity 
protects  me — Gad,  I  have  a  rare  tongue !  I  have 
a  rare  tongue,  fiuth !  [Aside. 

Eh.  Poor  wretch,  I  pity  him  ! 

Clo.  Madam,  your  house  is  now  my  only  sane- 
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tuary,  mj  altar;  therefore,  I  beg  you,  upon  my 
knees,  madam,  take  pity  of  a  poor  bleediug 
victim. 

Eiv.  Are  you  a  Castilian  ? 

Cio.  No,  madam,  I  was  bom  in — in — ^in — 
what  d'ye  call'um — in — 

Elv.  Nay,  I  ask  not  with  purpose  to  betray 
you ;  were  you  ten  thousand  timeH  a  Spaniard, 
the  nation  we  Portuguese  most  hate,  in  such  dis^ 
tress,  I  vet  would  give  you  my  protection. 

cio.  May  I  depend  upon  you,  madam  ?  Am  I 
safe? 

Elv,  Safe  as  my  power,  my  word,  or  vow  can 
make  voq.  £nter  that  door,  which  leads  you 
to  a  doset;  should  the  offioers  come,  as  you 
etpectf  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodgings, 
they'll  search  no  further  than  my  leave  invites 
them. 

Cio.  D'ye  think,  madam,  you  can  persuade 
them? 

Eh,  Fear  not;  Fll  vrarrant  you ;  away  ! 

Cio.  The  breath  of  gods,  and  ek¥|uence  of 
ansel^  gp  loiw  with  you.  [Exit, 

Eh.  Alas  .'  who  knows  but  that  the  charity  1 
afibrd  this  stranger,  perhaps  my  brother,  eue- 
where,  may  stand  in  need  of?  How  he  trembles ! 
I  hear  his  breath  come  shoit,  hither.  Be  of  com- 
fort, sir ;  once  more  I  g^ve  you  my  solemn  pro- 
mise for  your  safety. 

Enter  Servant  and  Officers  with  Don  Duart's 

body, 

Serv.  Here,  brin£  in  the  body-^Oh,  madam ! 
my  master's  killed  \ 

Eh.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Serv,  Your  brother,  madam,  my  master,  voung 
Don  Duart,  is  dead !  he  just  now  quarrelled  with 
a  gentleman,  who  unfortunately  killed  him  in  the 
st^et. 

Eh.  Ah,  me ! 

1  Offi.  VVe  are  informed,  madam,  that  the 
murderer  was  seen  to  enter  this  house,  which 
made  us  press  into  it,  to  apprehend  him. 

Eh.  Oh !  [Faint$, 

Serv,  Help,  ho  I  my  ladv  faints ! 

OjffL  Give  her  air ;  she'll  recover. 

[Clodio  neepi  in, 

Ch.  Hey  !— Why,  what  the  devil  !  Am  I 
safer  than  I  would  be  now } — Exactly — I  have 
nicked  the  house  to  a  hair-^ust  so  I  did  at 
Paris,  too,  when  I  took  a  lodging  at  a  bailiffs, 
that  had  three  writs  against  me ^This  dam- 
ned closet,  too,  has  ne'er  a  chimney  to  creep 
tut  at— —Ah,  poor  Clody !  would  thou  wert 


fairly  in  a  storm  at  sea  again  !  for  I'm  plaguily 
afraid  thou  were  not  bom  to  be  drowned. 

[Retireu 
Eh,  Stand  off;  mv  sorrows  will  have  wmv. 
Oh,  my  unhappy  brother !  such  an  end  as  tbis^ 
thy  haughty  mind  did  long  since  prophesy; 
and  to  encrease  my  miserv,  thy  wretched  sistvr 
wilfully  must  make  a  breach  of  what  she  has  vow- 
ed, or  thou  fall  unrevenged. 

Enter  Oovemor  and  Servant. 

Gov,  Where's  this  unhappy  sight  ? Alas ! 

he's  gone  past  all  recovery. Reproof  comes 

now  too  late. 

Eh.  It  shaii  be  so ;  ni  take  the  lighter  evil  of 
the  two,  and  keep  the  solemn  vow,  to  which 
just  Heaven  was  witness:  the  wounds  of  per- 
jury never  can  be  cured ;  but  justice  may  agpia 
overtake  the  murderer,  when  no  rash  vows  pro- 
tect him. 

Gov.  Take  comfprt,  niece. 

Eh,  O  forbear  !  Search  for  the  murderer* 
and  remove  the  body  at  your  discretion,  sir,  u> 
be  interred,  while  I  shut  out  the  offensive  day, 
and  here,  in  solitude,  indulge  my  sorrow  ;  there- 
fore, I  beg  my  nearest  friends,  and  you,  nsy 
lord,  for  tome  few  days,  to  spare  your  chariti^ 
bie  visits. 

Gov,  I  grieve  for  your  misfortune,  niece ;  but 
since  you'll  have  it  so,  we  take  our  leaves.  Fare- 
well  bring  forth  the  body. 

[Exeunt  Governor^  ServantSf  ifc* 

Cio.  Hey !  woat,  are  they  gone  away  with- 
out me,  and  by  her  contrivance,  too  !— Gadso  ! 

Eh,  Whoe'er  thou  art,  to  whom  I've  given 
means  of  life,  to  let  thee  see  with  what  re- 
ligion 1  have  kept  my  vow,  come  fearless  fortl^ 
while  nightV  thy  frieitd,  and  pass  unknown ! 

Cio,  If  this  is  not  love,  the  devil's  in  it. 

[Aside. 

Elv,  Fly  witli  thy  utmost  speed,  where  I  maj 
never  see  thee  more. 

Cio.  Ay,  that's  her  modestv.  [Aside. 

Eh,  And  let  that  charitable  faith,  thou  haat 
found  in  me,  persuade  thee  to  atone  thy  cnme 
by  penitence. 

Cio,  Poor  soul !  I  may  find  a  better  way  Co 
thank  thee  for  it 

Elv.  You  are  at  the  door  now;  farewdl  for 
ever!  [£xiV  Elvira. 

CUk  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  what  would 
I  give  to  see  you  again ! — ^All  in  good  time,chikl-* 

[EmU. 
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ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Louisa  and  Jaqvcs. 

Xmi.  Were  they  bodi  seiaed } 
Jbf.  Both,   madam,   aad   will   be  here   im- 
me&ttelj.    I  ran  before,  to  give  your  ladyship 


Lam.  Yott  know  my  orders ;  when  they  are 
cabeved,  bar  all  the  doors,  and,  on  yoar  lives, 
kt  every  one  be  mute,  .as  I  directed— «I  must  re- 
tire a  wliile.  [Exeunt. 


who  lei  Carlos  out  of  the  chair, 
while  othen  throw  down  Don  Lewis,  gagged 


Cmr.  So,  fontlemen,  you  find  Fve  not  resisted 

yott but  now,  prav,  let' me  know  my  crime? 

Why  have  too  brought  md  hither }  Where  am 
I  ?  If  ia  prwm,  look  in  my  face ;  perhaps  you 
bare  mistaken  me  for  another— — — [Jacques 
hoUe  up  his  lamtham,  nods  and  exit  with  the 
rest.]  You  teem  to  know  me,  sir— All  dumb 
and  vanished !  my  fortune's  humorous;  she  sports 
with  me. 

D.  Lew,  Aw,  aw  ! 

Car.  Do  you  speidc  no  other  language  ? 

JD.  Lew.  Aw,  aw  aw !  [Louder. 

Car.  Xay,  that's  the  same. 

D.  Lew,  'Oh  !  [Sighing, 

Car.  Poor  wretch  !  I  am  afraid  he  would 
apttk,  if  be  could. 

lU'enter  Jaques,  and  Servants  with  lighti^  who 
release  Don  Lewis. 

Sore  diey  diink  I  walk  in  my  sleep,  and  won't 
9pe^  for  fear  of  waking  me. 

D.  Lew.  Sir,  your  most  humble  serveut;  and 
BOW  my  tongue's  at  liberty,  pray,  will  you  do 
ae  the  favour  to  shew  me  the  way  home 
apnn  ?  What  a  pox  ?  are  yoU  all  dumb  !  » 
[Rremnt  amfe.]  Well,  sir,  and  pray  what  are 
—Charles!  ah!  my  dear  boy! 

I  Kisses  him, 
brtune  has 
not  quite  &rsaken  me.  How  came  you  hither, 
air? 

D.  Lew,  Fai^  like  a  corpse  into  a  church,  boy, 
with  my  heels  foremost ;  but^  prithee^  how  didst 
thou  come? 

Car.  You  saw  the  men,  that  seized  us ;  they 
foroed  me  into  a  chair,  and  brought  me. 

I>.  Lew.  Well,  but  a  pox  plague  them,  what  is 
all  this  for  ?  WImt  would  they  have  ? 

Car,  That  we  must  wait  their  pleasure  to  be 
infonned  of;  they  have  indeed  alarmed  my  rea- 
son, not  my  conscience ;  that*s  still  at  rest,  fear- 
less of  any  danger. 

D.  Lew.  The  sons  Of  whores  won't  speak  nei- 
cber.    Uey  day !  what's  to  be  dono;  now  ? 

Vou  If. 


Enter  Jaques,  and  Servant y  with  a  banquet, 
wine,  and  lights. 

Car,  More  riddles  yet ;  I  dream  sure ! 
[Jaoubs  compliments  Don  Lewis  to  take  his 
cAoirJ 

Ik  Lew.  For  me  ?  Sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant: [Sits,^  Charles,  sit  down,  boy.  lia,  ha, 
ha !  a  parcel  of  silly  dumb  dogs  I  Is  this  all  the 
business?  Puppies)  did  tliey  think  I  would  not 
come  to  supper,  without  being  brought  neck  and 
heels  to  it  ? 

Car.  Amazement  alt  I  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

D,  Lew.  Nev^r  trouble  thy  head,  prithee ;  pox 
of  questions :  fall  to,  man Delicate  food  tru- 
ly—'Here— Dumb  !  prithee  give's  a  glass  of  wme, 
to  wet  the  way  a  little.  Come,  Charles,  here's, 
here's^-honest  Dumh's health  to  thee :  [Drinks.] 
Dumb's  a  very  honest  fellow,  faith. 

[Claps  Jaques  on  the  head* 

Car.  What  harmony's  this  ?  [AJlourish. 

D.  Lew,  Rare  music,  indeed ;  let  s  eat,  and 
hear  it.  [Mimic  /lere.]  Mighty  fine,  truly— — ^I 
have  not  made  a  heartier  meal  a  great  while.—* 
[Here  Jaques  offers  a  night-^ap  and  gown  to 
Don  Lewis.]  Well,  and  what's  to  do  now,  lad  ? 
For  me,  boy  r  Odso,  we  lie  here,  do  we  ?  mighty 
well  that  again,  faith ;  (for  I  was  just  thinking  to 
i*o  home,  but  that  I  had  ne'er  a  lotl^ini^ :)  nay,  I 
alwi^s  said  Honest  Dunib  knew  how  to  make  his 

friends  welcome Well,  but  it's  time  enough 

yet ;  sha^nt  we  crack  a  bottle  6rst  ?  Charles  is 
melancholy.  [Jaques  shakes  his  head.]  What, 
that's  as  much  as  to  say,  if  I  won't  go,  I  shall  be 
carried — Sir,  your  humble  ser^'ant.  [Futs'on  the 
gown.']  Well,  Charles,  good-night,  since  they 
won't  let  roe  have  a  mind  to  stay  any  longer. — 
Pd  ^ve  a  pistole,  though,  to  know  what  this  will 
come  to !  Dumb,  come  along4 

[Exeunt  Don  Lewis  anrf  Jaques. 
•  Car»  I  am  buried  in  amazement — [Music  is 
heard.]  Ha,  more  music?  I  could  almost  say, 
'twere  welcome  now. 

[Music  again,    Don  Lewis  appears' above. 

D.  Lew,  So,  at  last  I  have  gropea  out  a  win- 
dow, that  will  let  me  into  the  secret;  now,  if 
any  foul  play  should  happen,  I  am  pretty  near 
the  street,  too,  and  can  bawl  out  murder  to  the 
watch Bu^  mu^^  the  door  opens. 

£ri^frLoui9A. 

Hey  !  ah !  what  dull  rogues  were  we  not  to  sus- 
pect this  before ! Dumb's  a  sly  dog  :  'tis  she, 

faith ^tum,  dum,  dum here  will  be  fine 

work  presendy,  toll,  dum,  di,  dura ^Now,  I 

shall  see  what  mettle  the  boy's  made  of;  turn, 
dum,  dum. 

Lou,  You  s^em  amaxed,  sin 

Car.  Yoiir  pardon,  lady,  if  I  confess  it  raises 
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much  my  wonder,  why  a  stranger,  friendless  and 
unknown,  should  meet,  nnmerited,  such  floods  of 
courtesy  :  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  once  this  day  be- 
fore, IVe  tasted  of  your  bounty. 

Lou.  I  have  forgot  that ;  but  I  confess  I  saw 
yoi ,  sir. 

Car.  Why,  then,  was  I  forced  hither?  If  you 
relit'ved  ine  only  from  a  soft  compassion  of  my 
fortune,  you  could  not  think  but  such  humanity 
might,  on  the  slightest  hint,  have  drawn  me  to 
.be  p^rateful. 

Lou.  1  own  I  could  not  trust  you  to  my  for- 
tune; I  knew  not  but  some  other  might  have 
seen  you^-beside,  methought  you  spoke  less  kind 
to  me  be  tore. 

Car.  If  my  poor  thanks  were  ofiered  in  too 
plain  a  dress,  (as  I  ctmfcss,  I  am  little  practised 
ID  the  rules  of  graced  beha\iuur)  rather  think  roe 
ignorant,  than  rude,  and  pity  what  you  caimot 
pardiin. 

Lou,  Fie,  you  are  too  modest — how  could  you 
charge  yourself  with  such  a  thought?  1  scarce 
can  think  ^tis  iu  your  nature  to  be  rude — ^at  least 
.to  our  sex. 

Car,  ^'were  more  unpardonable  there. 

Lou.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  strict  on  the  other 
side ;  for  there  may  happen  timers,  when,  what 
the  world  calls  rudeness  a  woman  might  be 
brought  to  pardon  ;  seasons,  when  even  modesty 

were  ignorance — Pray  be  seated,  sir — nay, 

ni  have  it  sn»  Suppose  a  woman  were  reduced 
to  offer  love;  suppose  yourself  the  man  so  loved; 
where  could  you  find,  at  such  a  time,  excuses  for 
your  modesty  ? 

Car.  If  I  could  love  again,  my  eyes  would  tell 
her ;  if  not,  I  should  not  easily  believe,  ar  least, 
in  manners,  would  not  seem  to  understand  her. 

Lou.  Oh,  they  have  such  subtle  ways  to  steal 
into  a  lover's  heart !  nay,  if  she's  resolute,  not  ail 
your  strength  of  modesty  can  guard  you  :  she*d 
press  you  still  with  plainer,  stronger  proofs ;  her 
life,  her  fortune  should  be  yours :  for,  where  a 
woman  loves,  such  gifts  as  these  are  trifles.  Thus, 
like  the  lazy  minutes,  would  she  steal  them  on, 
which  ODce  but  past,  are  quite  forgotten. 

\  Gives  him  jewel*. 

Car,  Is't  pc»ssible1  can  there  be  such  a  wo- 
man ? 

Lou.  Fie  !  I  could  chide  you  now ;  you  would 
not,  sure,  be  thought  so  slow  of  apprehension. 

Car.  I  would  not  willingly  be  thought  so  vain, 
or  so  uncharitable,  to  suppose  there  c»uld  be 
such  a  one. 

Lou.  Nay,  now,  you  force  me  to  forsake  my 
sex,  and  tell  you  plain — I  cannot  speak  it — yet 
you  must  know — I  am  this  creature  so  reduced 
for  you. 

Car,  Monstrous ! 

Lou,  What  is't  you  start  at? 

Car,  Not  for  your  beauty;  though  I  confess 
you  fair  to  a  perfection,  complete  in  all,  that 
may  engage  the  eye:   but,  wnen  that  beauty 


fades  (as  time  leaves  none  unvistted)  what  charm 
shall  then  secure  my  love  ?  Your  riches  ?  No— 
an  honest  mind's  above  the  bribes  of  fortune : — 
for,  though  distressed,  a  stranger,  and  in  want, 
I  thus  return  them  thankless.  Be  modest,  and 
be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you ;  all  good  men  will 
adore  you ;  and,  when  your  beauty  and  your  for- 
tune are  no  more,  will  stiii  deliver  down  your 
name  revered  to  ages. 

Lou,  If  I  appear  too  free  a  lover,  and  talk  be- 
yond the  usual  courage  of  ray  sex,  forgive. me; 
I'll  be  again  the  fearful,  softening  wretch,  that 
you  would  have  me  :  my  wishes  shall  be  dumb, 
unless  m^  eyes  may  speak  them :  for  pity  speak, 
for  I  confess  your  hard  reproofs  have  struck  up- 
on my  heart !  Oh  !  say  you  will  be  mine,  and 
make  your  own  conditions.  If  you  suspect  my 
temper,  bind  me  by  the  most  sacred  tie,  and  let 
my  love,  my  person,  and  my  fortune,  lawfully  be 
yours. 

Car.  Take  heed  !  Consider  yet,  if  even  this 
humility  be  not  the  offspring  of  your  first  unruly 
passion  :  but  since,  at  least,  it  carries  sonaething 
a  better  claim  to  my  concern,  I'll  be  at  once  sin- 
cere, and  tell  you,  'tis  impossible  that  we  should 
ever  meet  in  love. 

Lou.  Impossible  !  Oh,  why  ? 

Car,  Because  my  love,  my  vows,  and  faith, 
are  given  to  another :  therefore,  since  you  find 
I  dare  be  honest,  be  early  wise,  and  now  relea^ 
me  to  my  fortune. 

Lou,  I  caimot  part  with  you. 

Car,  You  must !  I  cannot  with  my  reason — 
Pray,  let  me  pass  !  Why  do  you  thus  hang  upon 
my  arm,  and  strain  your  eyes,  as  if  they  had  pow- 
er to  hold  me  ? 

Lou,  Ungrateful !  Will  you  go  ?  Take  heed ! 
for  yon  have  proved  I  am  not  mistress  of  my 
temper. 

Car,  I  see  it,  and  am  sorry,  but  needed  not 
tliis  threat  to  drive  me ;  for  still  I  dare  be  just, 
and  force  myself  away.  [£xi/  Carlos. 

Lou,  Oh,  torture  1  left !  refused  1  despised ! 
Have  I  thrown  ofif  my  pride  for  this  ?  Oh,  msup- 

portable  !  If  I  am  not  revenged,  may  all  the 

well.  [H'o/xs  disordered, 

p.  Lew.  What  a  pox!  are  all  these  fine 
things  come  to  notliing,  then  ? — Poor  soul !  she's 

in  great  heat,  truly Ah,  silly  rogue ! now, 

could  I  find  in  my  heart  to  put  her  into  good  hu- 
mour again — I  have  a  great  mind,  faith — Odd, 
she's  a  hummer  !■  A  strange  mind,  I  ha'nt 

had  such  a  mind  a  great  while — Hey!  ay;  Til 
do't  faith — if  she  does  but  stay  now ;  ah,  if  she 
does  but  stay  !  [At  he  is  setting  from  the  balco' 
ny,  Ix)uiSA  is  speaking  to  Jaques!] 

Lou,  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Jaques. 

Where's  the  stranger  ? 

Jaq.  Madam,  I  met  him  just  now  walking  ha^ 
tily  about  the  gallery. 
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Lorn.  Are  all  the  doors  fast? 

Jaf.  All  barred,  madam. 

Idm,  Pot  out  all  your  lifchts,  too,  and  on  your 
lives  let  no  one  asL  or  answer  him  any  question  : 
hat  be  yoa  still  near  to  observe  him. 

[Exit  Jaqves. 
Ah !  [Don  Lewis  drops  down, 

i>.  Lao.  OdsOy  my  back ! 

lam.  Bless  me,  who's  this  ?  what  are  you  ? 

D.  Ltw,  Not  above  fifty,  madam. 

Lou.  Whence  oomeyou?  What  is. your  busi- 
ness? 

D.  Xev.  Finishing. 

Lm.  Who  shewed,  who  brought  you  hither  ? 

D.  Lev.  Dumb,  honest  Dumb. 

honu  Will  you  be  gone,  sir  ?  I  have  no  time 
to  fool  away. 

D.  Ltm.  Yes^  but  you  have ;  what !  don't  I 
know? 

Lou,  Pray,  sir,  who  ?  What  is't  you  take  me 
for? 

D.  Lem,  A  delicate  piece  of  work,  truly,  but 
BoC  finished ;  you  understand  me  ? 

Lou.  You  are  mad,  sir  1 

D.Lew.l  say,  don't  you  be  so  modest;  for 
there  are  times,  do  you  see,  when  even  modesty 
is  ignorance,  Tpray  be  seated,  madam — nay,  I'll 
haie  it  so)  ah  ! 
[Sits  dowuj  and  mimics  her  behaviour  to  Carlos.] 

Lotu  Confusion !   have  I  exposed  myself  to 

diis  wretch,  too  ! had  witnesses  to  my  folly  ! 

na^I  deserve  it.  [Stands  mute. 

lb.  Lew.  So,  so,  I  shall  bring  her  to  terms  pre- 
sently— ^yoa  have  a  world  of  pretty  jewels  here, 
madam — ay,  these  now — these  are  a  couple  of 
fine  buqge  stones,  truly;  but,  where  a  woman  loves, 
mth  gifts  as  these  are  trifles.        [Mimic*  again. 

Lm.  Insupportable !  within  there !   • 

Enter  Servants  and  Bravoes. 

D.  Lew.  Hey !  [Rising. 

Ser,  Did  your  ladvship  call,  madam  ? 

X>.  Lew.  I  don't  like  her  looks,  faith.     [Aside. 

Lou.  Here,  take  this  fool,  let  him  he  gagged, 
tied  neck  and  heelSy  and  locked  into  a  garret ; 
away  with  him ! 

D.  X^v.  Dumb !  Dumb !  help.  Dumb !  Dumb ! 
stand  by  me,  Dumb  !  a  pox  of  my  finishing,  awe  ! 
awe !  [^i^^^y  i'*g  ^ii'y  '"'^^  carry  him  off. 

Lou.  The  insolence  of  this  fool  was  more  pro- 
voking than  the  other's  scorn ;  but  I  shall  yet  find 
ways  to  measure  my  revenge,         [Exit  LpuiSA. 

Re-enter  Carlos  in  the  dark. 

Car,  What  can  this  evil  woman  mean  me? 
The  doors  all  barred;  the  lights  put  out;  the 
servants  mute,  and  she  with  fury  in  her  eyes  now 
shot  regardless  by  me.  I  would  the  worst  would 
shew  itself!  Ha !  youder's  a  light;  I'll  follow  it, 
and  provoke  my  fortune.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IL — Changes  to  another  room. 

Enter  Angelina  with  a  light. 

Ang,  I  cannot  like  this  house ;  for  now,  as 
going  to  my  rest,  my  ears  were  alarmed  with  the. 
cries  of  one,  that  called  for  help.  I've  seen 
strange  faces,  too,  that  carry  guilt  and  terror  in 
their  looks ;  and  yet  the  otficer,  that  placed  me 
here,  appeared  uf  honest  though*^ — whiit  can  tliis 
mean?  no  matter  what,  since  n(»chiug  but  the 
loss  of  him  (  love,  can  worse  befai  me !  hark, 
what  noise  !  is  the  dour  fast  ?  ah  ! 

[Going  to  shut  itp 

Reenter  Carlos  and  Jaques,  listening. 

Car.  Ha,  another  lady  !  and  alone  ! 

Ang.  Ha,  that  voice  !  [Amazed, 

Car.  Save  me,  ye  powers !  and  give  me  st  rene^th 
to  l)ear  this  insupportable  surprise  of  rushing  joy  \ 

Ang.  My  Carlos — oh  ! 

Car.  Tis  she !  my  long  lost  love,  my  living 
Angelina  I 

[Embraces  her. 

Jaq.  Say  you  so,  sir  ?  this  shall  to  my  lady. 

[Exit  Jaques, 

Ang.  Oh,  let  me  hold  you  ever  thus,  lest  fate 
again  should  pait  us. 

Car,  'Twas  death,  indeed,  to  part;  but  from  so 
hard  a  separation,  thus  agiiin  to  meet,  is  life  re- 
stored. 

Ang.  Oh !  I  were  happy,  blessed  above  my 
sex,  could  but  my  plain  simplicity  of  love  de? 
seri'e  your  kind  endearments. 

Car.  Is't  possible,  thou  miracle  of  gooduess, 
that  thou  canst  thus  forget  the  misery,  the  want, 
the  ruin  my  unhappy  love  has  brought  thee  to  ? 
Trust  me,  that  btorray  thf)Ught  has  clouded  even 
the  very  joy  I  had  to  see  thee. 

Enter  Jaques  and  Louisa  at  a  distance. 

Jaq.  They  are  there  \  from  hence,  your  lady* 
ship  may  hear  then}. 

Lou.  Leave  me. 

[Exit  Jaques,  and  Louisa  listens. 

Ang.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus :  for  my 
sake,  don't  despond  ;  for,  while  you  seem  in  hope, 
I  shall  easily  be  cheerful. 

Car.  Oh,  thou  engsiging  softness !  thy  courage 
has  revived  me;  no,  we'll  not  despair;  the  guar- 
dian power,  that  hitherto  has  saved  us,  may  now 
protect,  and  fix  us  happy. 

Lou.  Ha !  so  near  acquainted — - 

[Behind. 

Car.  And  yet  our  safety  bids  us  part  this  mo- 
ment.   How  came  you  hither  ? 

Ang.  The  officer,  that  made  me  captive,  proved 
a  worthy  man,  and  placed  me  here,  as  a  compa- 
nion to  the  lady  of  this  dwelling. 

Car.  Ha,  to  what  end  ? 

Ang.  He  said,  to  be  the  advocate  of  his  suc- 
cessless love ;  for  he  confessed  he  wooed  her  1k>- 
nourably. 
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Car,  Is^t  j>ossible }  Is  there  a  wretch,  so  cursed 
among  maukind,  to  be  her  honourable  lover  ? 

Lou.  So !  [In  anger. 

Car.  TvAlc  heed,  m j  love ;  avoid  ber  as  a  dis- 
ease to  modesty. 

Lou.  Very  'well ! 

Car.  Oh,  I  have  a  shameful  tale  to  teD  thee  of 
her  intemperance,  as  woald  subject  her  even  to 
thy  loathing;. 

Lou.  Insolent  !•.— well ! 

Ang.  You  amaze  me !  pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Car.  This  is  no  time  to  tell ;  t  had  forgot  tny 
danger.  Let  it  suffice,  the  doors  are  barred 
against  roe ;  now,  this  moment  J  am  a  prisoner 
to  tier  fury ;  if  thou  canst  help  me  to  any  means 
of  safety,  or  escape,  ask  me  no  questions,  but  he 
quick,  and  tell  me. 

Ang.  Now,  you  frighten  me ;  but  here,  through 
my  apartment,  leads  a  passage  to  the  garden ;  at 
the  lower  end,  you'll  find  a  mount ;  if  you  dare 
drop  from  thence,  i'H  shew  you :  but  can^t  you 
say,  when  I  may  hope  again  to  see  you  ? 

Car.  About  an  hour  hence,  walkmg  in  the  gar- 
den, ready  for  your  escape ;  for  if  I  live,  I'll 
come  provided  with  the  means  to  make  it  sure — 
Now  I  dare  thnnk  thee,  fortune. 

Ang.  You  will  not  fail  ? 

Car.  If  I  survivf^  depend  on  me.  Till  When, 
may  Heaven  support  tliy  innocence ! 

Ang.  Follow  me [Ei^unt  hoitily. 

Ijou.  Are  you  so  nimble,  sir?  Who  waits 
(here? 

Enter  Jaqvjss. 

Run,  take  help,  and  stop  the  stranger ;' he  is  now 
making  his  escape  through  the  garden  ;  fly  !— 
[Exit  Jaqi-es.}— Love,  and  revenge,  like  vipers, 
gnaw  upon  my  quiet,  and  I  roust  chaosie  their 
food,  or  leave  my  being.  No,  if  I  forego  a  se- 
cond time  that  dear  support,  my  pride,  may  I  be- 
come as  miserable  as  that  wretch,  that  destined 
fool,  he  doats  on  !  Ha  !  slie  is  returned  !  yonder 
she  passes;  with  what  assured  contentment  in 
her  looks  ! — how  pleased  the  thing  is ! — strangely 
impudent — ^sure !  the  ugly  creature  thinks  I  won  t 
strangle  her. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Now,  have  you  brought  him  ? 

Jaq.  Madam,  wc  made  what  haste  we  could, 
but  the  gentleman  reached  the  mount  before  us, 
and  escaped  over  the  garden  wall. 

Jjou.  Escaped,  villain  I   durst  thou  tell  me  to  ? 

Jaq.  If  your  ladyship  had  called  me  a  little 
sooner,  we  had  taken  him.  Who  the  devil  is 
this  stranger? 

[Ande. 

Lou.  Fool,  that  I  am  !  I  betray  myself  to  my 
own  servants.  Well,  ^tis  no  maUer,  bid  the  bra- 
vo cs  stay;  I  have  directions  for  them.  Go. — 
[Exit  jAQU£s.]~He  has  not  left  me  hopeless, 
yet ;   an  hour  nence,  he  promised  to  be  here 


again ;  and,  if  he  keeps  his  woid^  («  Tve  an  odi- 
ous cause  to  fear  he  wili)  ke  ye^  »t  leaat  ia  mj 
reveng^'  Aail .pgove  me  mi >■■! ii ■  •  [£jri^  Louisa, 


SCENE  iil.**^9%c  Streets 

Enter  D.  Duart  ditgnised^  with  a  servant, 

D.  Da.  Where  did  yoa  find  him ! 
Ser.  Hard  by,  air,  at  on  house  of  cnril 
tion ;  he*8  now  coming  Ibrtb;  Uitftf»  he. 

Enter  Clodio. 

D.  Du.  I  scarce  remem)^  fain.  I  woald  not 
willingly  mistake — Fil  observe  biro.  . 

Clo.  So !  now  if  I  can  bat  piok  up  an  honeat 
fellow,  to  cnick  .one  heaAiog  bottle,  I  think  I  ahall 
finish  tlie  day  as  smartly  as  the  grand  sigoior-^ 
Hold,  let  me  see,  what  ms  my  basty  refmahment 
cost  me  here;  umb— -umb---umb-— [Coftnfs  kirn 
mone^.y^^ven  pistoles,  by  Jupiter.;  why,  what 
a  plaguy  income  this  jade  must  have  in  a  week, 
if  she's  thus  ^d  by  the  hour ! 

D.  Du.  'lis  the  same !  leave  me — [Exit  Str>' 
vant.l — Your  servant,  sir. 

Civ.  Sir-— your  bumble  servant. 

D,  Du.  Pardwi  a  stranger's  froailom»^ ;  but 
when  you  know  my  bnsinosa 

C/o.  Sir,  if  you'll  take  a  botde,  I  shall  be 
proud  of  your  acquaintance ;  and  ii  l  don't  do 
your  business  before  we  part,  I'll  knock  nndcr 
the  table. 

D.  Du.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  drink  with  yoo; 
hut  at  present  am  incapable  of  sitting  to  it.     . 

Clo.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  shall  4nily  drink  ns 
long  as  you  can  stand ;  we'll  have  atbottle  here« 
sir.    Hey,  Madonn !  •     [C^Ui  at  tk$  door. 

D.  Du.  A  very  frmik  hmnourad  gentleman ; 
I'll  know  him  farther — I  presume,  Mr,  you  are 
not  of  Portugal  ? 

do.  No,  sir — I  am  a  kind  of  a—- what  d!ye  call 
'urn — a  sort  of  a  here — and — tbereian ;  I  am  a 
stranger  no  where. 

D.  Du.  Have  you  travelM  far,  air? 

do.  My  tour  of  Europe,  or  so,  sir    »■ 

Enter  Servimt  with  wine. 

CUk  So,  so !  here's  the  wine !  come ;  sir,  to 
oor  better  aocjuatomnce — faith,'  I  like  yoa  might* 
ily — Aliens ! — [l>riiiii.]-^Morblett !  <x  n'estpaa 
niauvais!  A  lions,  encore,  bey!  Vive  ramoorl 
Quand  Iris,  he  [Simgg, 

D.  Du.  I  find,  sir,  you  have  mken  a>tasce  of 
all  the  countries  you  have  travelled  through :  but 
I  presume  your  chief  amusement  has  lain  among 
the  ladies.    You  faced  well  in  Fraaoe,  I  hope  ? 

do.  Yes,  faith,  as  far  as  my  pocket  would  go : 
the 'devil  a  st|t>ke  without  it :  no  money,  no  ma- 
deinoiselle;  no  ducat,  nodudiess;  no  pntole,  no 
princess— By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  yonr 
Lisbonites  are  held  np  at  a  pretty  smart  rale,  too 
— I  was  forced  to  come  down  to  the  tune  of 
seven  pistoles  here*-a  man  mayk^  a|Mid  of 
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his  own,  dumper  than  he  can  ride  post,  split  I 
me !  I 

D.  Dm.  I  (Mf  WTf  yoa  know  England,  then. 

CUk  Aje^  sir,  and  erery  wwnan  there  that^s 
worth  knowing. 

I>.  Du,  Bat  I  wander  sir,  that  ina  oonntry  so 
imatd  for  handsome  women,  the  men  are  so  ge- 
nerallj  hlamed  for  their  scandalous  usage  of 
tbem. 

ClfK  Oh,  damned  scandalous,  sir — they  use 
their  mistresses  as  bad  as  their  wives,  faiUL  I 
tell  yon  what,  sir ;  I  knew  a  dtiaen's  daughter 
thoe,  that  nm  away  with  a  lord,  who,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  her  preferment,  never  stirred  out, 
hot  she  ande  the  ladies  cry  at  her  equipage; 
and,  aboot  eigjbt  months  after,  I  diink,  one  morn- 
ing paeling  pretty  early  into  a  oeitain  house  in  the 
Satoy,  I  MMnd  the  selfsame,  caslMvfl^  solitary  la^ 
dy,  in  a  room  with  bare  walls,  dressing  her  dear, 
peetty  head  there,  in  the  corner  bit  of  a  looking- 
glass,  prudently  supported  by  a  quartern  brendy- 
pot,  upon  the  head  of  an  oysterrharrel^ 

D.  Ac.  I  find  -few  mistresses  make  their  for- 
tunes there ;  but  pray,  sir,  among  all  your  ad- 
ventures, has  no  particular  .lady's  merit  enoou* 
raged  you  to  advance  your  own  marriage  I 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  so  near  marriage,  that 
my  wedding-day  has  been  come;  but  it  was  never 
oter  yet,  apHc  me ! 

D.Bm.  ttowso^sir? 

Clo.  Why,  the  priest,  the  bride,  and  the  din* 
ner,  were  all  ready  dressed,  faith ;  but,  before  I 
could  fall  to,  my  elder  brother,  sir,  comes  me  in, 
widi  •  doanaed  long  stride,  and  a  sharp  stomach 
— sayr  a  short  grace,  and^-^whipped  her  up 'like 


D.  Dm.  You  had  ill  ibrtnne,  sir. 

do.  Sir,  fortome  is  not  much  in  my  debt ;  for 
you  most  know,  sir,  though  I  lost  my  wife^  I  have 
escaped  hanging  since,  here  in  Lisbon. 

D.  Dtt.  lliat  I  know  you  have ;  be  not  ama- 
sed,  sir. 

Cio.  Hey !  what  the  devil  ?  have  I  been  all 
this  while  treating  an  officer,  that  has  a  warrant 
against  me — Pray,  sir,  if  it  be  no  ofienoe — ^may  I 
beg  the  himur  to  know  who  you  are? 

JO.  Du,  Let  it  suffice,  i  own  myself  your 
friend — ^I  am  yoar  debtor,  sir ;  you  fought  a  gen- 
tleman they  c«ll  Don  Dmut — ^I  knew  him  well ; 
he  was  a  prvnd  insolQiig  fellow,  and  my  mortal 
foe :  but  you  killed  him,  and  I  thank  you ;  nay, 
I  saw  yoo-da  it  fiurly,  too;  and  for  the  notion, 


I  desire  you  will  command  my  sword  or  for* 
tune. 

Ch.  Pray,  sir — is  there  no  joke  in  all  this? 

D.  Du.  There,  sir,  the  little  all  Tm  master  of, 
may  serve,  at  present,  to  conrince  you  of  my  sin^ 
ccnty ;  I  ask  for  no  return,  but  to  be  informed 
how  I  may  do  you  farther  service.       * 

ICrieoet  Aifli  aDune. 
give  you  infonna* 
tion  presently.-^Draa^.]— «Pniy,  'sir,  do  you 
know  the  gentleman's  sister,  that  I  fought  with  ? 
That  is,  do  you  know  what  reputation,  what  for- 
tune she  has  ? 

D.  Du,  I  know  her  fortune  to  be  worth 
above  twelve  thousand  pistoles ;  her  reputation 
yet  unsullied ;  but  pray,  sir,  why  may  you  ask 
this? 

Clo,  Now,  ni  tell  you,  sir — twelve  thousand 
pistoles,  yon  say  ? 

D.  Du,  I  speak  the  least,  sir. 

Clo.  Why,  this  very  lady,  after  I  had  killed 
her  brother,  gare  me  Uic  protection  of  her  house; 
hid  me  in  mr  closet,  while  the  officers  that 
brought  in  the  dead  body  came  to  search  for 
me;  and,  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned^ 
poor  soul !  hurried  me  out  at  a  private  door, 
wiA)  tears  in  her  eyes,  faith !  Now,  sir,  what 
think  you  ?  Is  uot  tms  hint  broad  enough  for  a 
man  to  make  love  upon  ? 

D.  Du.  Confusion ! 

Clo.  Look  you,  sir,  now,  if  you  dare,  give  me 
a  proof  of  your  friendship ;  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  carry  a  letter  to  her  ? 

D.  Du.  Let  mc  consider,  sir— -death  and 
fire  !  is  all  her  height  of  socrow  but  dissembled, 
^hen  ?  A  prostitute,  even  to  the  mah  supposed 
my  murderer !  If  it  be  true,  the  consequence  is 

soon  resolved but  this  requires  my  farther 

9eBrcti.'~4Atide.] — ^May  I  depend  on  this  for 
truth,  sir  r 

Ch.  Why,  sir,  you  don't  suppose  Pd  banter  a 
lady  of  her  quality  ? 

D.  Du.  Damnation !— [ilrirff .]— Well,  sir,  Pll 
take  your  letter ;  but  first  let  me  be  well  ace- 
quainted  with  my  errand. 

Clo,  Sir,  I'll  write  this  moment ;  if  you  please, 
well  step  into  the  house  here,  and  finish  the  bu- 
siness over  another  bottle. 

D.  Du.  With  all  my  heart. 

Clo.  Aliens !  Bntrez, 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I. 


ELVIRA  it  discovered  alone  in  monrning,  a  lamp 
by  her.  Don  Duart  enters  behind,  disguised. 

D.  Du.  Thus  far  I  am  passed,  unknown  to  any 

of  the  servants now  for  the  proof  of  what  I 

fear Ha!  yonder  she  is — r— This  close  retire- 
ment, those  sable  colours,  the  solemn  silence 
that  attends  her,  no  friends  admitted,  nor  even 
the  day  to  visit  her — ^These  seem  to  speak  a  real 
fiorrow;  if  not,  the  counterfeit  is  deep  indeed — 
I'll  fathom  it madam 

Elv.  Who's  there  ?  another  murderer !  where 
are  my  servants  ?  will  nothing  but  my  sorrows 
wait  upon  me  ? 

D.  Du.  Your  pardon,  lady;  I  have  no  evil 
meaning ;  this  letter  will  inform  you  of  my  bu- 
siness, and  excuse  this  rude  intrusion. 

Elv.  For  me !  whence  comes  it,  sir  ? 

D.  Du.  The  contents,  madam,  will  cxplun  to 
jou — She  seems  amazed !  looks  almost  through 

the  letter 1  should  suspect  the  stranger  had 

belied  her,  but  that  he  gave  me  such  convincing 

circumstances^ Ha,  ^e  pauses!    'sdeath!   a 

smile  too    ■"  I  fear  her  now ! 

Eh.  My  prayers  are  heard ;  justice  at  length 
has  overtaken  the  murderer :  his  vowed  protec- 
tion having  been  strictly  paid,  I  now,  unperjured, 
may  revenge  my  brothers  blood.  It  lies  on  me, 
if  1  n^lect  this  fair  occasion :  but  *twere  not 
safe  tq  shew  my  thought ;  therefore,  to  be  just, 
I  must  dissemble.  [Aside.]  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  m}r  rudeness,  sir;  upon  your  friend's  account, 
you  might,  indeed,  have  claimed  a  better  wel- 
come. 

D.  Du.  So;  then  she's  damned,  I  find.  But  I'll 
have  more,  and  bring  them  face  to  face.  [Ande.] 
My  friend,  madam,  thought  his  visits  would  be 
unseasonable,  before  the  sad  solemnity  of  your 
brother's  funeral. 

Eh.  A  needless  fear !  My  brother,  sir !  Alas, 
I  owe  your  friend  my  tlianks,  for  having  eased 
our  family  of  so  scandalous  a  burthen  !  A  riotous, 
unmannered  fellow ;  I  blush  to  speak  of  him. 

D.  Du*  QK  patience  !  patience  !  [Aside. 

Eh.  Pray,  let  him  know,  his  absence  was  the 
real  cause  of  this  mistaken  mourning :  'tis  true, 
indeed,  I  gave  it  out  'tis  for  my  brother's  death  ; 
but  womens'  hearts  and  tongues,  you  know,  must 
not  always  hold  alliance ;  you'd  think  us  fond 
and  forward,  should  not  w^  now  and  then  dis- 
semble. 

D.  Du.  How  shall  I  forbear  herf         [Aside. 

Elv.  I  grow  impatient  till  he's  wholly  mine — 
to-morrow  !  'tis  an  age  !  I'll  make  him  mine  to- 
night  ^I'll  write  to  him  this  minute Can 

you  have  padenoe,  sir,  till  I  prepare  a  letter 
for  youP 

D.  Du.  You  may  command  me,  madam. . 


Eh.  Ill  dispatch  immediately  will  yoa 
walk  this  wav,  sir  ? 

D.  Da.  Madam,  I  wait  on  you— <— Revenge 
and  daggers !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Louisa's  houu. 

Enter  Louisa  and  Jacques. 

Lou.  Is  the  lady  seized  ? 

Jaq.  Yes,  madam,  and  half  dead  with  the 
fright. 

Lou.  Let  them  be  ready  to  produce  her,  as  I 
directed.  When  the  stranger's  taken,  bring  me 
immediate  notice :  'tis  near  his  time,  away. — 
[Exit  Jaques.1  Had  he  not  loved  another,  rae- 
thinks  I  could  have  borne  this  usagOy  sat  me 
down  alone  content,  and  found  a  secret  pleasure 
in  complaining ;  but  to  be  slighted  for  a  ^rl,  a 
sickly,  poor,  unthinking  wretch,  incapable  of  love: 
that,  that  stabs  home  I  'TIS  poison  to  my  thoughts, 
and  swells  them  to  revenge !  My  rival !  no,  she 
shall  never  triumph.  Hark !  what  noise  1  they 
have  him  sure !  How  now  ! 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Madam,  the  gentleman  is  taken. 

Lou.  Bring  him  in Revenge,  I  thank  thee 

now! 

flnter  Bravoes  with  Carlos  disarmed. 

So,  sir,  you  are  returned,  it  seems ;  you  can  lovs 
then !  You  have  an  heart,  I  find,  though  not  for 
me  !  Perhaps  you  came  to  seek  a  worthier  mis« 
tress  here ;  'would  be  uncharitable  to  disappoint 

vour  love I'll   help  your  search :    if  she  be 

liere,  be  sure  she's  saf  e--Open  that  door  there. 

Enter  more  Bravoes  with  Angelina,  an  hand- 
kerchief on  her  neck,  which  thej  hold  readjf 
to  strangle  her, 

Vow,  sir,  is  this  the  lady  ? 

Car.  My  Angelina!  Oh! 

Lou.  Now,  let  roe  see  you  smile,  and  rudely 
throw  me  from  your  arms ;  now  scorn  my  love, 
my  passion,  and  my  fortune;  now,  let  your 
squeamish  virtue  fly  me  as  a  disease  to  modesty; 
and  tell  her,  now,  your  shameful  tale  of  my  in- 
temperance ! 

dor.  Ob,  cruelty  of  fate !  that  could  betray 
such  innocence. 

Lou.  What,  not  a  word  to  soften  yet  thy  ob- 
stinate aversion  !  thou  wretched  fool,  thus .  to 
provoke  thy  ruin — rrEnd  her  !  [to  the  Bravofs, 

Car.  Oh,  hold  !  for  pity  hold,  and  hear  me  I 

Lou.  I've  learned  from  you  to  use  my  pity— 
Qn  one  condition  yet  she  lives  an  hour ;  but»  if 
refused 

Car.  Name  not  a  refusal ;  be  it  danger,  death, 
or  tortures;  any  thing  that  life  can  do  to  save  her. 
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horn,  Ptesoming  fool !  were  I  inclined  to  save 
her  life,  ^which,  by  my  hopes  of  peace,  I  do  not 
meMi)  canst  chou  be&eve  this  insolent  concern 
for  her  to  mj  face  would  not  provoke  my  ven- 
Seaooe? 

Cor.  Yet  hold !  forgive  my  rashness,  I  was  to 
blame,  indeed ;  but  passion  has  transported  both 

of  OS. 

Lmc  How  he  disarms  my  anger !  But  must 
my  rival  triumph,  then } 

Ang.  Charge  me  not  with  such  abhorred  in- 
gratitude :  be  witness,  Heaven,  I'll  for  ever  serve 
yoo,  court  you,  and  coniess  you  my  preserver. 

Cmr,  For  pity,  yet  resolve,  and  force  your 
temper  to  a  moment's  pause.  See,  at  your  feet, 
ny  humbled  scorn  imploring,  crushed,  and  pros- 
trate, like  a  vile  slave,  that  falls  below  your  last 
contempt,  and,  trembling,  begs  for  mercy. 

Jjm,  He  buries  my  revenge  in  blushes.  Now, 
live  long  and  happily ;  forgive  my  follies  past, 
and  3FOU  have  overpaid  me.      [Join$  their  hands. 

Car.  My  Angelina !  do  I  then  live  to  hold  thee 
thus?  Oh,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say,  to  ask, 
to  weep,  and  hear  of  thee — But,  first,  let's  kneel 
and  pay  our  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  this  our  kind 
preserver. 

Lorn.  Nay,  now,  you  give  me  a  confusion. — 
[Amars  them,]  But  if  you  dare  trust  roe  with  the 
Story  of  yiNir  love's  distress,  as  far  as  my  fortune 
can,  command  it  freely  to  supply  your  present 
wants,  or  any  future  means  proposed  to  give  you 
lasting  bappmesa. 

Car.   Eternal  rounds  of  never-ending  peace 

reward  your  wondrous  bounty  ! But  I  have 

been  too  busy  in  my  joy;  I  almost  had  forgot  my 
friendly  uncle,  the  ancient  gentleman  that  first 
came  hither  with  me ;  how  liave  you  disposed  of 
him? 

latL  I  think  he's  here,  and  safe who  waits 

there?  [fn/er  Jaqves.]  Release  the  gentleman 
above,  and  lell  him,  tmit  his  friends  desire  him. 

IExU  Jaques.]  You'll  pardon,  sir,  the  treatment 
have  shewn  him ;  he  made  a  little  tc»o  merry 
with  my  folly,  which,  I  confess,  at  that  time, 
somecliing  loo  far  incensed  me. 

Car.  He^s  old  and  cheerful,  apt  to  be  frf>e ; 
bat  hell  be  sorry  when  his  humour  gives  offence. 

£mter  Don  Lewis,  Jaques  bowing  to  him, 

D.  Lew.  Prithee,  honest  Dumb,  dun't  be  so 
oeremonicras.  Apoi  on  tliee!  I  tell  tliee  its  very 
well  as  it  is,  (only  my  jaws  ache  a  little  :)  but  as 

lang  as  we're  all  friends,  its  no  great  matter 

My  dear  Charles,  I  must  buss  thee,  faith ! 

Madam,  your  humble  servant 1  beg  your 

pardon,  d'ye  see ^yoo  understand  me  ? 

[Exit  Jaques. 

Lml.  I  hope  we  are  all  friends  sir. 

D.  Lew.  I  hope  we  are,  madam 1  am  an 

honest  old  fellow,  faith :  though,  now  and  then, 
Fm  a  little  odd,  too. 

Cor.  Here's  a  Strang^;  uncle. 


D.  Lew.  What,  my  little  blossom !  my  gilli-> 
flower  !  my  rose !  my  pink  !  my  tolip  !  faith,  I 
must  smell  thee.  [Salute$  Anoelina.}  Odd,  she's 
a  delicate  nosegay  !   I  must  have  her  touzed  a 

little Charles,  you  must  gather  to-night :  I 

can  stay  no  longer Well,  faith,  I  am  heartily 

joyed  to  see  thee,  child. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  wish  I  may  de- 
serve your  love:  our  fortune,  once  again,  is  kind; 
but  how  it  Comes  about 

D,  Lew.  Does  not  signify  three-pence ;  when 
fortune  pays  me  a  visit,  I  seldom  trouble  myself 

to  know  which  way  she  came 1  tell  you,  I  am 

glad  to  see  you. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jag.  Madam,  here's  the  lord  governor  come 
to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Lou.  At  this  late  hour  !  What  can  his  busi- 
ness be  ?  Desire  his  lordship  to  walk  in. 

Enter  Governor. 

Oot.  Pardon,  madam,  this  unseasonable  visit. 

Lou.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Gov.  At  least,  I  hope,  my  business  will  excuse 
it.  Some  strangers,  liere  below,  upon  their  of- 
fered oaths,  demanded  my  authority  to  search 
your  house  for  a  lost  young  lady,  to  whom  the 
one  of  them  affirms  himself  the  father :  but  the 
respect  I  owe  your  ladyship,  made  me  refuse 
their  search,  till  f  had  spoken  with  you. 

Ang.  It  must  be  they Now,  madam,  your 

protection,  or  we  yet  are  lost. 

Lou.  Be  not  concerned !  would  you  avoid 
them  ? 

Car.  No,  we  must  be  found ;  let  them  have 
entrance ;  we  have  an  honest  cause,  and  would 
provoke  its  trial. 

Lou.  Conduct  the  gentlemen  without.  [Exit 
Jaques.]  My  lord,  I'll  answer  for  their  honesty ; 
and,  as  they  are  strangers,  where  the  law's  se- 
vere, must  beg  you'd  favour  and  assist  them. 

Gov,  You  may  command  me,  madam;  though 
there's  no  threat  fear  :  for  having  heard  the  most 
that  they  could  urge  against  them,  I  found,  in 
their  cciuiplaiutSy  more  spleen  and  humour  tliau 
uny  just  appearance  of  a  real  injury. 

Enter  Charino,  Antonio,  and  Clodio. 

Cha.  I'll  have  justice. 

Ant,  Don't  be  too  hot,  brother. 

Cha.  Sir,  I  demand  justice. 
•  Car.  My  father !   Su*,  your  pardon  and  your 
blessing. 

Ant.  Why  truly,  Charles,  I  begin  to  be  a  little 
reconciled  to  the  matter;  I  wish  you  well,  though 
I  can't  join  you  together ;  for  my  friend  and  bro- 
ther here  is  very  obstinate,  and  will  admit  of  no 
satisfaction :  but,  however,  Heaven  will  bless  you, 
in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

Cha,  This  is  all  contrivance,  roguery !  I  Am 
abused !  I  say,  deliver  my  daughter     ■  she  is  an 
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keiressy  sir ;  and  to  detain  her  is  a  rape  in  law, 
^r,  and  Til  have  you  ail  hanged ;  therefore,  no 
more  delays,  sir;  for  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  am 
a  wise  man,  and  'tis  impossible  to  trick  me. 

AuL  I  say,  you  are  too  positive,  brother ;  and 
when  you  learn  more  wisdom,  you'll  have  some. 

Cha,  I  say,  brother,  this  is  mere  malice,  when 
yiMi  know,  in  your  own  conscience,  I  have  ten 
times  your  understanding ;  for  you  see  J  am  auite 
of  another  opinion :  and  So,  once  more^  ray  iord^ 
I  demand  justice  against  that  ravisher. 

Qoo.  Does  your  daughter,  sir,  complain  of  any 
violence^ 

Cha.  Your  lordship  knows  young  girls  never 
complain,  when  the  violence  is  over;  he  has 
taught  her  better,  I  suppose. 

Ang.  [To  CHAftiNo,  kneeing.]  Sir,  you  are  my 
father,  bred  me,  cherished  me,  gave  me  my  af- 
fections, taught  me  to  keep  thcin  hitherto  witliin 
the  bounds  of  honour  and  of  virtue;  let  roe  con- 
jure you,  by  the  chaste  love  my  mother  bore  you, 
when  she  preferred,  to  her  mistaken  parents' 
choice,  her  being  yours  without  a  dower,  not  to 
bestow  my  person,  where  those  affections  ne'er 
can  follow — I  cannot  love  that  gentleman  more 
than  a  sister  ought ;  but  here  my  heart's  subdued, 
even  to  the  last  compliance  with  my  fortimc :  he, 
sir,  has  nobly  wooed,  and  woo  me ;  and  I  am  on- 
ly his,  or  miserable. 

Cha,  Get  up  again. 

Gov.  Come,  sir,  be  persuaded ;  your  daughter 
has  made  an  honourable  and  happy  choice ;  this 
severity  will  but  expose  yourself  and  her. 

Cha.  My  lord,  I  don't  want  advice :  I'll  consi- 
der with  myself,  and  resolve  upon  my  own  opi- 
nion. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  My  lord,  here's  a  stranger  without,  en- 
quires for  your  lordship,  and  for  a  gentleman  that 
calls  himself  Clodio. 

do.  Hey  !  Ah,  mon  cher  ami ! 

Enter  Don  Duart,  disguised. 

Well,  what  news,  my  dear  ?  Has  she  answered 
my  letter ! 

D.  Du.  There,  sir ^This  to  your  lordship. 

i Gives  him  a  letter,  and  whispers. 
to  night !  and  to  this  gentleman, 
sayest  thou  ?  ]*m  amazed  ! 

D.  Du.  Here  is  her  choice,  my  lord. 

Clo.  [Reading  the  latter^ — ^Um — urn — charms 
—•irresistible— -excuse — so  soon— passion— blushes 
—consent — provision— children — settlement — 
marriape— If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in't— 
liold,  here's  more,  faitli —        [Reads  to  himself. 

Goo.  'Tis  very  sudden but  give  my  service, 

ni  wait  upon  her. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  soul !  I'll  be  with  her 
presently ;  and,  faith,  since  I  have  made  my  own 
fortune,  I'll  e'en  patch-  up  my  brother's,  too. 
Hark  you,  my  dear  dad,  that  i^ould  ha'  been— 


This  butiiiess  is  ell  at  an  end— -for*  Ibok  yon,  I 
find  your  dauf^ter's  engaged ;  and,  to  tall  yon 
the  tnttli,  so  aos  I,  faidk.  If  my  brother  has  » 
mind  %o  marry  her;  let  hina;  for  t  shall  not,  spJic 
mo-  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  jrou 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  grac^  ittine  and  the  la- 
dy Elvira's  wadding,  such  homely  eotiirtainmenty 
as  my  poor  house  affords,  you  shall  be  all  hearth 
ly  welcome  ta 

D'Lem.  Thy  house !  ha, ha !  Well  said,  puppy ' 

Ckk  H»!  old  Testy! 

Cka.  What  dost  thou  maao,  man  ? 

[To  Clodio. 

Gat.  Tis  even  soy  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  I 
have,  myself,  an  invitation  from  the  lady's  own 
hand,  that  confirms  it :  I  know  her  fortune  well, 
and  am  surprised  at  it. 

Ang.  Blessed  news!  This  seems  a  forward 
step  to  reconcile  us  all. 

Cha.  If  this  be  true,  my  lord,  I  have  been 
thinking  to  no  purpose ;  my  design  is  aU  broke 
to  pieces. 

Ant.  Come,  brother,  we'll  mend  it  as  well  as 
we  can ;  and  since  tliat  young  rogue  has  rudely 
turned  tail  upon  your  daughter^  I'll  fill  up  the 
blank  with  Charles's  name,  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  settlement  stand  as  it  was. 

Cha.  Hold !  I'll  first  see  this  weddii^  and  then 
give  you  my  final  resolution. 

Clo.  Come,  ladies,  if  you  please,  my  friend  will 
shew  you. 

Lou.  Sir,  we  wait  upon  you. 

Cha.  lliis  wedding's  an  odd  thing. 

D.Lew,  Ha,  ha !  if  it  should  he  a  lie,  now. 

[Exeuni. 

SCENE  in.— Elvira's  tfDflrfiWfnr— ^Elvira 
alone,  with  Clodio's  letter  in  her  hand. 

Eh.  At  how  severe  a  price  do  women  pur- 
chase an.  unspotted  fame,  when  even  the  justed 
title  cannot  assure  possession  ?  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  insolent  and  daily  wrongs,  which  men 
and  scandal  throw  upon  our  actions,  'twere  enough 
to  make  an  honest  mind  despair :  If  we  are  fair 
and  chaste,  we  are  proud  ;  it  free,  we  are  wan- 
ton ;  cold,  we  are  conning ;  and  if  kind,  forea- 
ken — nothing  we  do  or  think  on,  be  the  motive 
ever  so  just  or  generous,  but  still  the  malice,  or 
the  guilt  of  men,  interprets  to  our  shame.  Why 
should  this  stran^r,  else,  this  wretched  stnuiger, 
whose  forfeit'  life  I  rashly  saved,  presume,  from 
that  mistaken  charity,  to  tempt  me  with  his  love? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Hark !  what  music's  that  ?  [Flourisk. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  gentlemen  are  come. 

Eh.  Tts  well ;  are  the  officers  ready  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam>  and  know  your  ladyship^ 
orders. 

Eh.  Conduct  the  oompany»  Now,  justice  shall 
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andood  my  famey  and  see  my  brother's  death  re- 
reoged. 

l&Hter  kautboyi  ploying^  Clodio  tinging,  D. 
Quart,  Governor^  D.  Manuel,  Louisa, 
Carlos,  Angelina,  Antonio,  Charino,  and 
D.  Lewis. 

CkK  Well,  madam,  yoo  see  Fm  punctaal— 
you've  nicked  your  man,  faith ;  Vm  always  criti- 
cal—to a  minute.  You*U  never  stay  for  me.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  I  desire  you'll  do  me  the  bo- 
noar  of  being  better  acquainted  here — my  lord — 

Oov.  Give  you  joy,  madam. 

Ch.  Nay,  madam,  I  have  brought  you  some 
near  relations  of  my  own,  too  ■  This  Don  An- 
tooio,  who  will  shortly  have  the  honour  to  call 
yon  daughter. 

Ani,  The  young  rogue  has  made  a  pretty  choice, 
fidthJ 

Clo.  This  Don  Charino,  who  was  very  near  ha- 
ving the  honour  of  calling  me  son.  This  my  el- 
der brother — and  this  my  noble  uncle,  Don  Cho- 
leric Snapshorto  de  Testy. 

1>.  Lop.  Puppy ! 

Clo.  Peevish! 

D.  Lev.  Madam,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my 
heart;  but,  truly,  I  can't  much  advise  you  to 
narrr  this  gentleman ;  because,  in  a  day  or  two, 
youll  really  find  liin^  extremely  shocking :  those, 
diat  know  him,  generally  give  him  the  title  of 
Don  Dtsmallo  Thicksculio  de  Halfwitto. 

Cto.  Well  said,  nuncle — ha,  ha ! 

D.  Du.  Are  you  provided  of  a  priest,  sir  ? 

do.  Ay,  ay,  pox  on  him !  would  he  were  come, 
dMMigb! 

D.  Du.  So  would  I ;  I  want  the  cue  to  act  this 
justice,  on  my  honour;  yet  I  cannot  read  the  fol- 
ly in  her  looks^  [Aside. 

Gov.  You  have  surprised  us,  madam,  by  this 
sadden  marriage. 

Eh.  I  may  yet  surprise  you  more,  my  lord. 

D.  Du.  Sir,  don't  you  tnink  your  bride  looks 
mebuicholy? 

Clo.  Ayi  poor  fool,  she's  modest but  I  have 

a  cure  for  tnat^-^-Well,  my  princess,  why  that 
demnre  look,  now  ? 

£h.  I  was  thinking,  sir 

Clo.  I  know  what  you  think  of ^You  don't 

dunk  at  all ^You  don't  know  what  to  think — 

You  neither  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  nor  taste 

Yon  han't  the  right  use  of  one  of  your  senses — 
In  short,  you  have  it.  Now,  my  princess,  have 
not  I  nicked  it? 

Eh.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  know  sq  little  of  your- 
self, or  me. 

Enter  a  Seroant 

Serv.  Madam,  the  priest  is  come. 
Eh.  Let  him  wait,  we've  no  oocasioo  yet 
Within,  there — seize  him. 

[Several  Offieert  ru»h  ifi|  who  seize  Clodio, 
undbimdkim^ 

VoL.II. 


D.  Du.  Ha ! 

Gov,  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Clo.  Gads  me  !  what,  is  my  deary  in  her  frolics 
already } 

Eh.  And  now,  my  lord,  your  justice  on  that 
murderer. 

Gov.  liow,  madam ! 

Clo.  That  bitch,  my  fortune ! 

D.  Lew.  Madam,  upon  my  knees,  I  beg  you 
don't  carry  the  jest  too  far ;  but  if  there  be  any 
real  hopes  of  his  having  a  halter,  let's  know  it  in 
three  words,  that  I  may  be  sure  at  once  fur  ever, 
that  no  earthly  thing  but  a  reprieve  can  save  him. 

[Apart  to  £lviaa. 

Ant.  Pray,  mada-n,  who  accuses  him  ? 

Eh.  His  own  confession,  sir. 

Cha.  Of  murder,' say  you,  madam  ? 

Eh.  The  murder  of  my  brather. 

Gov.  VVhere  was  that  confession  made  ? 

Eh.  After  the  fact  was  done,  my  lord,  this 
man,  pursued  by  justice,  took  shelter  here,  and, 
trembliog,  begged  of  me  for  my  prote<:tioQ; 
he  seemed,  iudeed,  a  stranger,  and  his  com- 
plaints so  pitiful,  that  I,  little  suspicious  of  my 
brother's  death,  promised,  by  a  rai>h  and  solemn 
vow,  I  would  conceal  him  :  which  vow,  Heaven 
can  witness  with  what  distraciiun  in  my  thim^hts 
I  strictly  kept,  and  paid ;  but  he,  alas !  mis- 
taking this  my  hospitable  charity,  for  the  t'tfects  of 
a  most  vile,  prep<isterou8  love,  procoeH^  upon 
his  error,  and  in  his  letter,  here,  addresises  ine 
for  marriage;  which  I,  once  having  paid  my  vow, 
answered  in  such  prevailing  terms,  upon  his  folly, 
as  now  have,  unprotected,  drawn  him  into  the 
hands  of  justice. 

D.  Du.  She  is  innocent,  and  well  has  disap- 
pointed my  revenge.  [Akide, 

D.  Lew,  So,  now,  I  am  a  little  easy — the  puppy 
will  be  hauged. 

Gov.  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  ask  you  yet 
some  farther  questions. 

Clo.  Ay,— rl  shall  be  hanged,  I  believe. 

Cha.  Nay,  then,  *tis  time  to  take  care  of  my 
daughter;  for  I  am  convinced  that  my  friend 
Clody  is  disposed  of and  so,  without  com- 
pliment, do  you  see,  children.  Heaven  bless 
you  together. 

[Joins  Carlos  and  Angelina's  hands. 

Car.  This,  sir,  is  a  time  unfit  to  thnnk  you  as 
we  ought. 

Ant.  Well,  brother,  I  thank  you,  however; 
Charles  is  an  honest  lad,  and  well  deserves  her  ; 
but  poor  Clod/s  ill  fortune  I  could  never  have 
suspected, 

Jb.  Lew.  Why,  you  would  be  positive, 
though  you  know,  brother,  I  always  told  yau^ 
Dismal  would  be  hanged ;  I  must  plague  him 
a  little,  because  the  dog  has  beeu  pert  with 
me Clody,  how  dost  thou  do?  iia !  why  you 

are  tied! 

Clo.  I  hate  this  old  fellow,  spht  me ! 

D'  Lea,    Thou  hast  really  made  a  damned 
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blunder  here,  child,  to  invite  so  many  people  to 
a  marriage-knot,  and,  instead  of  that,  it  is  like  to 
be  one  under  the  left  ear. 

C/o.  rd  fain  have  him  die. 

JD.  Lew,  Well,  my  dear,  FU  provide  for  thy 
going  off,  however ;  let  me  see — youll  only  have 
occasion  for  a  nosegay,  a  pair  of  white  gloves, 
and  a  coffin :  look  you,  take  you  no  care  about 
the  sui^^cons,  you  shall  not  be  anatomiied — I'll 
get  the  body  off  with  a  wet  finger-^Though, 
inethinks,  Fd  fain  see  the  inside  of  the  puppy, 
too. 

Cb,  Oh,  rot  him !  I  can't  bear  this. 

J>.  Lew,  Well,  I  won't  trouble  you  any  more 
now,  child ;  if  I  am  not  engaged^  1  don  t  know 
but  I  may  come  to  the  tree,  and  sing  a  stave  or 

two  with  thee — Nay,  I'll  rise  on  purpose 

though  you  will  hardly  sufier  before  twelve 
o'clock,  neither — ay,  just  about  twelve— about 
twelve  you'll  be  turned  o£ 

Clo,  Oh,  curse  consume  him ! 

Gov.  I  am  convinced,  madam ;  the  fact  ap- 
pears too  plain. 

D,  Lew.  Yes,  yes,  he'll  suffer.  [Ande, 

Gov.  What  savs  the  gentleman  f  Do  you  ooo- 
fess  the  fart,  sir  r 

Clo.  Will  it  do  me  any  good,  my  lord  ? 

Gov.  Perhaps  it  may,  it  you  can  prove  it  was 
not  done  in  malice. 

Ch,  Why,  then,  to  confeu  the  truth,  my  lord, 
I  did  pink  him,  and  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  was 
none  of  my  fault,  split  me. 

Eh.  Now,  my  lord,  your  justice. 

D.  Du,  Hold,  madam,  that  remains  in  me 
to  give  ;  for  know,  your  brother  lives,  and 
happy  in  the  proof  of  such  a  sister's  virtue. 

[Ditcovert  kmaeif. 

Eh.  My  brother !  Oh,  kt  my  wonder  spekk 
my  joy ! 

Ch,  Hey ! 

[Clodio  and  hit  friends  seem  surprised. 

Gov.  Don  Duart !  living  and  well !  How  came 
this  strange  recovery  ? 

D.  Du,  My  body's  health  the  sorgeon  has  re- 
stored :  but  here's  the  true  physician  of  my 
mind  :  the  hot,  distempered  blood,  which  lately 
rendered  me  offensive  to  mankind,  his  just,  re- 
senting sword  let  forth,  which  gave  me  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  my  follies  past;  and,  by  rejec- 
tion, to  reform. 

Eh,  This  is  indeed  a  happy  change. 

Gov,  Release  the  gentlenum. 


Ch,  Here,  Testy,  prithee  do  so  mudb  as  untie 
this  a  little. 

D,  Lew,  Why,  so  I  will,  sirrah ;  I  find  thou 
hast  done  a  mettled  tbin|;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  wordi  my  while  to  be  shocked  at 
thee  any  longer. 

Eh,' I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  have 
done  you,  sir ;  and  blush  to  think  how  much  I 
owe^vou,  for  a  brother  thus  restored. 

Clo,  Madam,  your  very  humble  servant ;  it  is 
mighty  well  as  it  is. 

D,  Du,  We  are,  indeed,  his  debtors  both ; 
and  sister,  there's  but  one  muy  now  of  being 
grateful.  For  my  sake,  eive  mm  such  returns 
of  love,  as  he  may  yet  think  fit  to  ask,  or  you, 
with  modesty,  can  answer. 

Ch,  Sir,  I  thank  jrou;  and  when  you  don't 
think  it  impudence  m  me  to  with  myself  well 
with  your  sister,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  use  of 
your  friendship. 

D,  Du,  This  modesty  commends  you,  sir. 

Ant,  Sir,  vou  have  proposed  like  a  man  of 
honour ;  ana  if  the  lady  can  but  like  i^  she 
shall  find  those  among  us,  that  will  make  up  a 
fortune  to  deserve  her. 

Car,  1  wish  my  brother  well ;  and  as  I 
once  offered  him  to  divide  my  birtk-right, 
I'm  ready  still  to  put  my  words  into  pern»-<p 
mance. 

D,  Lew,  Nay,  then,  since  I  find  the  rogue's 
no  longer  like  to  be  an  enemy  to  Chailesy  as 
far  as  a  few  acres  go,  Fll  be  his  friend,  too. 

D.  Du,  Sister ! 

Eh,  This  is  no  trifle,  brother ;  allow  me  a 
convenient  time  to  think,  and  if  the  gentleman 
continues  to  deserve  your  friendship,  he  shall  not 
much  complain  I  am  his  enemy. 

D,  Jjap.  So,  now  it  will  b^  a  wed<fing  again, 
faith  I 

Car,  Come,  my  Angelina, 
Our  bark,  at  length,  has  found  a  quiet  harbour. 
And  the  distressful  voyage  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward. 
Now  we  unlade  our  freight  of  happiness^ 
Of  which,  from  thee  alone  mv  sharers  derived ; 
For  all  mj^  former  search  in  deep  philosophy. 
Not  knowing  thee,  was  a  mere  dream  of  life : 
But  lore,  in  one  soft  moment,  taught  me  more 
Than  aU  the  volumes  of  the  learned  could  reach ; 
Gave  me  the  proof,  when  nature's  birth  began. 
To  what  great  end  the  Etekhax  fonned  a  man. 

[Eitumt, 
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MEN. 

Faiwall,  in  hve  with  Mrs  Marwood. 
MiRABELL,  in  love  with  Mrs  Millamant. 

Petulawt    i  f^^^^^^^  of  Mrs  Millamant.. 

Sir  Wilful  Witwould,  half-brother  to  Wit- 
would. 
Waitwell,  $ervant  to  Mirarell. 
Footwien  and  Attendants, 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Wishfort,  enem  to  Mirabell. 

Mrs  Millamant,  a  fine  lady,  niece  to  Lady 

Wishfort,  and  loves  Mir  a  bell. 
Mrs  Marwood,  friend  to  Mr  Fainall,  and 

likes  Mirabell. 
Mrs  Fainall,  daughter  to  Lady  Wishfort. 
Foible,  woman  to  Lady  Wishfort. 
Mincing,  woman  to  Mrs  Millamant. 


Seene-^London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L—A  chocdate  house. 


Mirabell   and  Fainall,  rising  from  cards, 

Betty  waiting, 

Mira.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr  Fainall. 

Fain,  Have  we  done  ? 

Mira,  What  you  please.  Til  play  on  to  en- 
teitun  jou. 

Fain.  No,  V]\  give  you  your  revenge  another 
time,  when  you  are  not  so  indiflSerent ;  you  are 
thinking-  of  something  else  now,  and  play  too  ne- 
gligently ;  the  coldness  of  a  losing  gamester  les- 
sens the  pleasure  of  the  winner.  Fd  no  more 
play  with  a  man,  that  alighted  his  ill  fortune,  than 
rd  make  love  to  a  woman,  who  undervalued  the 
loss  of  her  reputation. 

Mira,  You  have  a  taste  extremely  delicate, 
and  are  for  refining  on  your  pleasures. 

Fain.  Prithee,  why  so  reserved?  something  has 
put  you  oDt  of  humour. 

Jkira.  Not  at  all :  I  happen  to  be  grave  to- 
day ;  and  you  are  g^y ;  that's  all. 


Fain,  Confess,  Millamant  and  you  quarrelled 
last  night,  after  I  left  you ;  my  fair  cousin  has 
some  humours,  that  would  tempt  the  patience  of 
a  stoic.  What,  some  coxcomb  came  in,  and 
was  well  received  by  her,  while  you  were  by? 

Mira.  Witwould  and  Petulant !  and  what  was 
worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother,  my  evil  ge- 
nius; or,  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own  name,  my  old 
lady  Wishfort  came  in 

Pain.  O,  there  it  is,  then ! She  has  a  lasting 

passion  for  you,  and  with  reason What  1  then 

my  wife  was  there  ? 

Mira.  Yes,  and  Mrs  Marwood,  and  three  or 
four  more,  whom  I  never  saw  before ; .  seeing  me, 
they  all  put  on  their  grave  faces,  whispered  on^ 
another,  then  complained  aloud  of  the  vapours^ 
and  after,  fell  into  a  profound  silence. 

Fain,  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Mira.  For  which  reason,  I  resolved  not  to  stir. 
At  last,  the  good  old  lady  broke  through  her  painful 
taciturnity  with  an  invective  against  long  visits. 
I  would  not  have  understood  hei^  but  Mifiamant 
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joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose,  and,  with  a  con- ' 
strained  smile,  told  her,  I  thought  nothing  was  so 
easv  as  to  know,  when  a  visit  began  to  be  trou- 
blesome.   She  reddened,  and  I  withdrew  without 
expectii'g  her  reply. 

Fain.  You  were  to  blame  to  resent  what  she 
spoke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt. 

Mira.  ^he  is  more  mistress  of  herself  than  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  such  resignation. 

Fain.  What !  though  half  her  fortune  depends 
upon  her  marrying  with  my  lady's  approbation  ? 

Mira.  I  was  then  in  such  a  humour,  that  I 
should  hare  been  better  pleased,  if  she  had  been 
leas  discreet. 

Fain^  Now  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they 
were  weary  of  you :  last  night  was  one  of  their 
cabal  nights ;  they  have  them  three  times  a-week, 
and  meet  by  turns  at  one  another^s  apartments, 
where  they  come  together,  like  the  coroner*s  in- 
quest, to  sit  upon  the  murdered  reputations  of 
the  week.  You  and  I  are  excluded ;  and  it  was 
once  proposed,  that  all  the  male  sex  should  be 
excepted ;  but  somebody  moved,  that,  to  avoid 
scauflal,  there  might  be  one  man  of  the  commu- 
nity; upon  which  motion  Witwould  and  Petulant 
were  enrolled  raembei's. 

Mira,  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundress 
of  this  sect  ?  My  ladv  Wishfort,  I  warrant,  who 
publishes  her  detestation  of  mankind ;  and,  full  of 
the  vigour  of  Hfty-Hve,  declares  for  a  friend  and 
ratafia ;  and  let  posterity  shift  for  itself,  shell 
breed  no  more. 

Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addresses  to 
her,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece,  has  pro- 
voked this  separation  :  had  you  dissembled  bet- 
ter, things  might  have  continued  in  'the  state  of 
nature. 

Mira.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any 
reasonable  conscience ;  I  proceeded  to  the  very 
last  act  of  flattery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
song  in  her  commendation.  Nay,  I  got  a  friend 
to  put  her  into  a  lampoon,  and  compliment  her 
with  the  addresses  of  a  young  fellow.  The  de- 
vil's in't  if  an  old  woman  is  to  be  flattered  farther. 
But  for  the  discovery  of  this  amour,  I  ara  indebt- 
ed to  your  friend,  or  your  wife's  friend,  Mrs 
Marwoodt 

Fain.  VVhat  should  provoke  her  to  be  your 
enemy,  unlf  ss  she  has  made  you  advances,  which 
you  have  slighted  ?  Women  do  not  easily  forgive 
omissions  of  that  nature. 

Mira.  She  was  always  civil  to  me,  till  of  late. 
I  confess,  1  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs,  who 
are  apt  to  interpret  a  woman's  good  manners  to 
Iter  prejudice ;  and  think,  that  she,  who  does  not 
lefuse  Uiem  every  thing,  can  refuse  them  nothing. 
Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell;  and 
though  you  may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to  an- 
swer a  lady's  advances,  you  have  too  much  gene- 
rosity, not  to  be  tender  of  her  honour.  Yet,  you 
Bpeak  with  an  indifference,  which  seems  to  be  af* 
fected ;  and  confesses  you  are  conscious  of  a  no* 
gligence. 


Mira,  You  pursue  the  argument  with  a  dis- 
trust, that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses 
you  are  conscious  of  a  concern,  for  which  the 
lady  is  more  indebted  to  vou,  than  is  your  wife. 

Pain.  Fy,  fy,  friend !  if  you  grow  censorious, 
I  must  leave  you  ;*«— I'll  look  upon  the  game- 
sters in  the  next  room. 

Mira.  Who  arc  they  ? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwonld — ^Bring  me  some 
chocolate.  [Exit, 

Mira.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock  ? 

Bet.  Turned  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 

Mira.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  me  ! 
ha !  almost  one  o'clock  !  [Looking  on  hit  watch.^ 
O,  ye  are  come 

Enter  Footman. 

Well,  is  the  grand  affiiir  over }  You  have  been 
something  tedious. 

Foot,  Siri  there's  such  coupling  at  Ptocras, 
that  they  stand  behind  one  another,  as  'twere  in 
a  country  dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple  to 
lead  up ;  and  no  hopes  appearing  of  dispatch,  be- 
sides, tlie  parson  growing  hoarse,  we  were  afraid 
his  lungs  would  have  failed  before  it  came  to  our 
turn ;  so  we  drove  round  to  Duke*s  Place ;  and 
there  they  were  rivetted  in  a  trice. 

Mira.  So,  so,  you  are  sure  they  are  married. 

Foot.  Incontestably,  sir :  I  am  witness. 

Mira.  Have  you  the  certificate  ? 

Foot.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Mira.  Has  the  taylor  brought  Waitwell's  clothes 
home,  and  the  new  liveries  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  sir. 

JUira.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again,  d'ye 
hear,  and  bid  Waitwcll  shake  his  ears,  and  dame 
Partlet  rustle  up  her  feathers,  and  meet  me  at 
one  o'clock  by  Rosamond's  pond ;  that  I  may  see 
her  before  she  returns  Co  her  lad?  :  and,  as  you 
teuder  your  ears,  be  secret*  \Exit  Footman, 

Enter  Fain  all. 

Fain.  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirabell ;  you  look 
pleased.  ' 

Mira.  Ay,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter  of 
some  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  dis- 
covery. I  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal-night.  I 
wonder,  Fainall,  that  you,  wlio  are  married,  and, 
of  consequence,  should  be  discreet,  will  suffer 
your  wife  to  be  of  such  a  party. 

Fain.  Faith,  1  am  not  jealous.  Besides,  most, 
who  are  engaged,  are  women  and  relations ;  and, 
for  the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  contemptible 
to  give  scandal. 

Mira.  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandal :  for, 
a  woman,  who  is  not  a  fool,  can  have  but  one 
reason  for  associating  with  a  man,  who  is  one. 

Fain*  Are  you  jealous  as  often  as  you  see  Wit- 
would  entertained  by  Millamant  ? 

Mira.  Of  her  omieretanding  I  am^  if  not  of 
her  person. 
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Fmu,  Too  do  her  vftoag ;  for^  to  ^ve  her  her 
doe,  she  has  wit 

Mifw,  She  has  beanty  enough  to  make  any  roan 
diiak  so;  and  complaisance  enough  not  to  con- 
tradict Imiiy  who  shall  tell  her  so. 

Fain.  For  a  passionate  lover,  methinks  you  are 
a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the  failings  of 
your  mistress. 

Afiro.  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat 
too  pas8i<mate  a  lover ;  for  I  like  her  with  all  her 
fttaks;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her  follies 
are  so  natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they  become  her; 
and  those  affectations,  which,  in  another  woman, 
woald  be  odious,  serve  but  to  make  her  more  ft- 
pceable.  FU  tell  thee,  Fainall ;  she  once  used 
me  with  that  insolence,  that,  in  revenge,  I  took 
her  to  pieces ;  sifted  her,  and  separated  her  fail- 
ing? ;  I  studied  them,  and  got  them  by  rote.  The 
cualogue  was  so  laige>  ^t  1  was  not  without 
hopes,  one  day  or  other,  to  hate  her  heartily ;  to 
which  end  I  so  used  myself  to  think  of  them,  that 
at  length,  contrary  to  my  design  and  expectation, 
diey  gave  me  every  hour  less  disturbance,  till,  in 
a  few  days,  it  became  habitual  to  me  to  remem- 
ber them  witiiout  being  displeased.  Tbe^  arc 
now  ^own  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties; 
and,  m  all  probability,  in  a  little  time  longer  I 
shall  like  tliem  as  well. 

Foia.  Marry  her,  marry  her ;  be  half  as  well 
acmiainted  with  her  charms  as  you  are  with  her 
defects^  and  my  life  on't  you  are  your  own  man 
ag^n. 

If  era.  Say  you  so  ? 

Fmm,  I  faiave  experience :  I  have  a  wife,  and 
so  forth. 

Enter  Menenger. 

Ma.  Is  one  'squire  Witwould  here  ? 

Bet.  Yes;  what's  your  business P 

iieM.  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  brother, 
sir  Wilful,  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver  into 
his  own  hands. 

Bet,  He's  in  the  next  room,  friend ^That 

wav.  [Exit  Messenger 

ACna.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family 
?  sir  Wilfol  Witwould  ? 
He  is  expected  to-day.    Do  you  kpow 


Mira.  I  have  seen  him ;  he  promises  to  be  an 
extraordinary  person ;  I  think  you  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  related  to  him } 

Fain.  Yes,  he  is  half-brother  to  this  Witwould 
by  a  former  wife,  who  was  sister  to  my  ladv 
Wisbfort,  my  wife's  mother.  If  you  marry  Mi(- 
lamant,  you  mast  call  cousins  too. 

Jfira.  I  would  rather  be  his  relation  than  his 


Ua.  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self for  travel. 

Jfira.  For  travel !  Why,  the  man,  that  I  mean, 
is  above  forty. 

Fain.  No  matter  for  that ;  'tis  for  the  honour 


of  England,  that  all  Europe  should  know  we  have 
blockheads  of  all  ages. 

ilftro.  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  prohi- 
bit the  exportation  of  fools. 

Fain,  By  no  means,  'tis  better  as  it  is ;  'tis  bet- 
ter to  trade  with  a  little  loss,  than  to  be  quite 
eaten  up  witli  being  overstocked. 

Mira,  Pray,  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-er- 
rant, and  those  of  the  'squire  his  brother,  any 
thinp  related  ? 

Fain,  Not  at  all ;  Witwould  grows  by  the 
knight,  like  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  cmb.  One 
will  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  t'other  set  your 
teeth  on  edge;  one  is  all  pulp,  and  the  other  all 
core. 

Mira.  So,  one  will  be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe, 
and  the  other  will  be  rotten  without  ever  being 
ripe  at  all. 

Fain.  Sir  Wilful  is  an  odd  mixture  of  bashful* 
ness  and  obstinacy.  But  when  he's  drunk,  he'i^ 
as  loving  as  the  monster  in  the -tempest;  and 
much  after  the  same  manner.  To  ^ve  toother 
his  due,  he  has  something  of  good-nature,  and 
dues  not  always  want  wit. 

Miron  Not  always :  but  as  often  as  his  me- 
mory fails  him,  and  his  common-place  of  com- 
parisons. He  is  a  fool  with  a  good  memory,  and 
some  few  scraps  of  other  folks  wit.  He  is  one, 
whose  conversation  can  never  be  approved,  yet 
it  is  now  and  then  to  be  endured.  He  has,  in- 
deed, one  griod  quality — ^he  is  not  exceptions ;  for 
he  so  so  passionately  affects  the  reputation  of  un- 
derstandmg  raillery,  that  he  will  constnie  an  af- 
front into  a  jest ;  and  call  downright  rudeness 
and  ill  language,  satire  and  fire. 

Fain.  Ityou  have  a  mind  to  finish  his  picture, 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full  length. 
Behold  the  original. 

Enter  Witwould. 

Wit.  Afford  me  your  compassion,  my  dears ; 
pity  me,  Fainall !  Mirabell,  pity  me ! 

Mira.  I  do,  from  my  soul. 

Fitt'it.  Whv,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Vfit.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  you  one  but 
now,  sir? 

Wit.  Aye,  but  no  other } 

Bet,  No,  sir. 

Wit.  That's  hard,  that^s  very  hard ;  a  messen- 
ger, a  mule,  a  beast  of  burden ;  he  has  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  fool,  my  brother,  as  heavy 
as  a  panegyric  in  a  funeral  sermon,  or  a  copy  of 
commendatory  verses  from  one  poet  to  another. 
And  what's  worse,  'tis  as  sure  a  forerunner  of  the 
author,  as  an  epistle  dedicatory. 

Mira.  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  Witwould ! 

Wit.  Aye,  aye,  my  half  brother.  My  half 
brother  he  is ;  no  nearer,  upon  honour. 

Mira,  Then,  'ds  possible  he  may  be  but  half 
a  fool. 
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Wit.  Good,  good,  Mirabel],  ledrole!  Good, 
good  !  hang  him !  don't  let  us  talk  of  him.  Fain- 
all,  how  does  your  lady  ?  gad,  I  sav  any  thing  in 
the  world  to  get  this  ^llow  out  of  my  head.  I 
beg  pardon,  that  I  should  ask  a  man  of  pleasure, 
and  the  town,  a  question  at  once  so  foreign  and 
domestic.  But  I  talk  like  an  old  maid  at  a  mar- 
riage; I  don't  know  what  I  say:  but  she  is  the 
best  woman  in  the  world. 

Fain.  Twas  well  you  don't  know  what  you 
say,  or  «lse  your  commendation  would  go  near  to 
make  me  either  vain  or  jealous. 

Wit.  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a  wife 
but  Fainall.    Your  judgment,  Mirabell  ? 

Mira,  You  had  better  step  and  ask  his  wife, 
if  you  would  be  credibly  informed. 

Wit.  Mirabell 

Mira.  Aye 

Wit.  My  dear,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons ; — 
gad,  I  have  foi^ot  what  I  was  going  to  say  to 
you. 

Mira,  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

Wit.  No,  but  prithee,  excuse  me — my  memo- 
ry is  such  a  memory. 

Mira.  Have  you  a  care  of  such  apologies, 
Witwould ;  for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  tie  affec- 
ted to  complain,  either  of  the  spleen  or  his  me- 
mory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant } 

Wit.  He's  reckoning  his  money ;  my  money  it 
was 1  have  had  no  luck  to-day. 

Pain.  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you 
at  play;  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for  nim 
at  repartee :  Since  you  monopolize  the  wit,  that 
is  between  you,  the  fortune  must  bo  his  of 
course. 

Mira.  I  don't  find,  that  Petulant  confesses 
the  superiority  of  wit  to  be  your  talent.  Wit- 
would. 

Wit.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicious  now,  and 

would  breed  debates Petulant's  my  friend, 

and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  a  very  honest  fel- 
low, and  has  a  smattering faith  and  troth  a 

pretty  deal  of  an  odd  sort  of  small  wit :  nay,  I 
do  him  justice,  Fm  his  friend,  I  won't  wrong 
him.  And,  if  he  had  any  judgement  in  the 
world,  he  would  not  be  altogether  contempti- 
ble. Come,  come,  don't  detract  from  the  merits 
of  my  friend. 

Fain.  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over- 
nicely  bred  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  rogue  has  no  man- 
ners at  alt,  that  I  must  own — ^No  more  breed- 
ing than  a  bum-baily,  that  I  jpant  you — ^Tis  pi- 
ty ;  the  fellow  has  nre  and  lite. 
Mira.  What,  courage  ? 

Wit.  Hum,  faith  I  don't  know  as  to  that, — 1 
can't  say  as  to  that.  Yes,  faith,  in  controversy, 
he'll  contradict  any  body. 

Mira.  Though  it  were  a  man,  whom  he  fear- 
ed;  or  a  woman,  whom  he  loved. 

Wit.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  be- 


fore he  speaks;  we  have  all  our  failings:  you 
are  too  hard  upon  him ;  you  are,  faith.  Let  me 
excuse  him — I  can  defend  most  of  his  faults,  ex* 
cept  one  or  two ;  one  he  has^  that's  the  truth 
on't;  if  he  were  my  brother,  I  could  not  ao 
quit  hinfr— that,  indeed,  I  could  wish  were 
otherwise. 

Mira.  Aye  many,  what's  that,  Witwould  ? 

Wit.  O  pardon  me !  expose  the  infirmities  of  a 
friend !  No,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  I  warrant  he's  insmcere^  or  'tia 
some  such  trifle. 

Wit.  No,  no ;  what  if  he  be  f  'tis  no  matter 
for  that ;  liis  wit  will  excuse  that ;  a  wit  should 
no  more  be  uncere,  than  a  woman  constant ;  one 
argues  a  want  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty. 

Mira.  May  be  ^u  think  him  too  positive  ? 

II'iV.  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  aa  incentive 
to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation* 

Fain.  Too  illiterate. 

Wit.  That !  that's  his  happiness — his  waal  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunity  lo  shew 
his  natural  parts. 

Mira.  He  wants  words. 

Wit.  Aye ;  but  I  like  him  for  that,  now ;  for 
his  want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleasure  very  of* 
ten  to  explain  his  meaning. 

Fain.  He's  impudent. 

Wit.  No,  that's  not  it. 

Mira.  Vain. 

Wit.  No. 

Mira.  What,  he  speaks  unseasonable  truths 
sometimes,  because  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  in- 
vent an  evasion. 

Wit.  Truth!  ha,  ha,  ha!  No,  no;  since  you 
will  have  it,  I  mean,  he  never  speaks  truth  at  all, 
that's  all.  He  will  lie  like  a  chambermaid,  or 
a  woman  of  quality's  porter.  Now,  that  is  a 
fault. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coach.  Is  roaster  Petulant  here,  mistress? 

Bet.  Yes. 

Coach.  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  would 
speak  with  him. 

Fain.  O  brave  Petulant !  three ! 

Bet.  Fll  tell  him. 

Coach.  You  must  bring  two  dishes  of  choco« 
late,  and  a  glass  of  cinnamon-water. 

[JSjctfUMf  Coachman  and  Betty. 

Wit.  That  should  be  for  two  fasting  bona  ro- 
bas^  and  a  procuress  troubled  with  wind.  Now, 
you  may  know  what  the  three  are. 

Mira.  You  are  very  ftee  with  your  friend's  ac- 
quaintance. 

Wit.  Aye,  aye^  friendship  without  freedom  is 
as  dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wioe  with* 
out  toasting ;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  the^e  are 
trulls,  whom  he  allows  ooacb-hire,  and  some- 
thing more,  by  the  week,  to  call  on  him  once  a 
day  at  public  places. 

Mira,  How! 
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WU.  Yoa  fhall  see  he  wont  so  to  them,  be- 
«aitte  there^s  no  more  company  here  to  tkke  no- 
tice of  him.  Why  this  is  nothing  to  what  he  used 
to  do :  before  he  found  oat  wis  way,  I  have 
known  him  call  for  himself— 

JRufi.  Call  for  himself !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

WU,  Mean !  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of  this 
chocolale-housey  just  when  you  had  been  talking 
to  him.  Aa  toon  as  your  bade  was  turned—* 
whip  he  waa  gone ;  then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap 
on  a  hood  and  a  scarf,  and  a  mask,  slap  into  a 
hackney-€oach,  and  drive  hither  to  the  door  again 
in  a  trice ;  where  he  would  send  in  for  himself, 
that  is,  I  mean,  call  for  himself,  wait  for  himself, 
nay,  and  whaifs  more,  not  finding  himself,  some* 
times  leare  a  letter  for  himself. 

Jlira.  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordina^ 
ry.  I  believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he  is  so 
long  a  coming:  O,  I  ask  his  pardon. 

Enter  Petulant  and  Betty. 

Bei,  Sir,  the  coach  stays, 

Pet.  Well,  well ;  I  come — ^'Sbnd,  a  man  had 
as  good  be  a  professed  midwife,  as  a  professed 
g^lant,  at  this  rate;  to  be  knocked  up,  and  rai- 
sed at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places.  Deuce  on 
them,  I  wool  come— D'ye  hear,  tell  them  I  wont 
come  'Let  them  snivel  and  cry  their  hearts 

one  [Exit  Betty. 

Fain.  You  are  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet,  All's  one,  let  it  pass  I  have  a  hu- 

mour to  be  cruel, 

Mira.  1  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  condi- 
tion, that  you  use  at  this  rate, 

Pet.  Condition !  condition's  a  dried  fig,  if  I 
am  not  in  humour  -By  this  hand,  if  they 

were  your a ^a — ^your  what-d'ye-call-'ems 

themselves,  thej  most  wait,  or  rob  ofl^  if  I  am 
sot  in  the  vein. 

Miro,  What-d'ye-calWems !  what  are  they, 
Witwonld  f 

Wit.  Empresses,  my  dear By  your  what- 

d'ye^<aU-'ems  he  means  Sultana  queens. 

Pet.  Aye,  Roxalanas ! 

Mira.  Cry  yon  mercy. 

Fain*  Witwould  says  -they  arc 

Pet.  What  does  he  say  they  are  ? 

Wit.  I?  fine  ladies,  I  say. 

Pet.  Pbm  on^  Witwould — ^Harkee,  by  this 
fight  his  relations — ^Two  co-heiresseS|  his  cousins, 
and  an  old  aont,  who  loves  intriguing  better  than 
a  conventicle. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how  the 
rogue  would  come  oiF— Ha,  ha,  ha !  gad,  I  can't 
be  angry  with  him,  if  he  had  said  th^  were  my 
mother  and  my  sisters. 

Mira.  No! 

Wit.  No;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of  in- 
vention diann  me,  dear  Petulant 

Enter  Betty. 
Bet.  They  are  gone^  sir,  in  great  anger. 


Pet.  Enough,  let  them  trundle.  Anger  hdps 
complexion,  saves  paint. 

Fain.  This  continence  is  all  dissembled ;  this 
is  in  order  in  have  something  to  brag  of  the  next 
time  he  makes  court  to  Millamant,  and  swear  he 
has  abandoned  the  whole  sex  for  her  sake. 

Mira.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent 
pretensions  there  yet  ?  I'  shall  cut  your  throat, 
some  time  or  other,  Petulant,  about  that  busi- 
ness. 

Pet.  Aye,  aye,  let  that  pass  There  are 

other  throats  to  be  cut 
Afiro.  Meaning  mine,  sir } 
Pet.  Not  I ;  I  mean  nobody ;  I  know  nothing ; 
But  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world ; 
and  there  may  be  rivals-^What,  then  ?  all's  one 
for  that 

Mira.  Now,  harkee.  Petulant,  come  hither — 
Explain,  or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet,   Explain  !    1  lumw  nothing Why 

you  have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to 
town,  and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfort's? 
Mira.  True. 

Pet.  Why  that's  enough;  yon  and  he  are  not 
friends:  and  if  he  should  many  and  have  a 
child,  you  may  be  disinherited,  ha ! 

Afira.  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all 
this  truth ! 

Pet.  All's  one  for  that;  why,  then,  say  I 
know  something. 

Afiro.  Come,  thou  art  an  honest  fellow.  Pe- 
tulant, and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress;  thou 
shalt,  fisith.  What  hast  thou  heard  of  my  uncle  ? 
Pet.  I !  nothing;  I!  If  throats  are  to  be  cut, 
let  swords  clash :  snug's  the  word ;  I  shrug  and 
am  silent 

Aftra.  O  raillery,  raiUery !  Come,  I  know 
thou  art  in  the  women's  secrets~-wha^  you're  a 
cahalist  ?  I  know  yon  staid  at  Millamant's  last 
night,  after  I  went  Was  there  any  mention 
made  of  my  uncle  or  me?  tell  me.  If  thou 
hadst  but  good  nature  equal  to  thy  wit.  Petulant, 
Tony  Witwould,  who  is  now  thy  competitor  in 
fame,  would  shew  as  dim  by  thee  as  a  dead 
whiting's  eye  by  a  pearl  of  orient ;  he  would  no 
more  be  seen  by  thee,  than  Mercury  is  by  the 
sun.    Come,  I'm  sure  thou  wo't  tell  me. 

Pet.  If  I  do,  will  yon  grant  me  common  sense, 
then,  for  the  future  ? 

Mira.  Faith  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee ;  and 
I'll  pray  that  it  may  be  granted  thee  in  the  mean 
timtff. 
Pet.  Well,  harkee. 

[I^  talk  apart. 
Fain.  Petulant  and  you,  both,  wm  find  Mira- 
bell  as  warm  a  rival  as  a  lover. 

Wit.  'Pshaw,  'pshaw  !  that  she  laughs  at  Pe- 
tulant, is  plain.  And,  for  my  part — but  that  it  is 
almost  a  fashion  to  admire  ner,  I  should — — 
harkee — to  tell  you  a  secret,  but  let  it  go  no  far- 
ther— between  friends^  I  shall  never  break  niv 
heart  for  her. 
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Fain.  How! 

Wit.  She*s  handsome ;  but  she's  a  sort  of  an 
uncertain  woman. 

Fain,  I  thought  you  had  died  for  her. 

Wit*  Umph — no 

Fain,  She  has  wit 

Wit.  'Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allow  any  body 
else — now,  I  should  hate  that,  if  she  were  as 
handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Mirabell  is  not  so  sure 
of  her,  as  he  thinks  for. 

Fain,  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Wtt.  We  staid  pretty  late  there  last  night ; 
and  heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell, 
who  is  lately  come  to  town,  and  is  between  him 
and  the  best  part  of  his  estate ;  Mirabell  and  he 
are  at  some  oistanoe,  as  my  lady  Wisbfort  has 
been  told ;  and,  you  know,  she  hates  Mirabell 
worse  than  a  quaker  hates  a  parrot,  or  than  a 
fishmonger  hates  a  hard  frost.  Whether  this 
uncle  has  seen  Mrs  Millamant  or  not,  I  cannot 
my ;  but  there  were  items  of  such  a  treaty  beinii; 
in  embryo ;  and,  if  it  should  come  to  life,  poor 
Mirabell  would  be,  in  some  sort,  unfortunately 
fobbed,  i'faith! 

JPiUfi.  Tis  impossible  Millamant  should  heark- 
en to  it. 

Wit,  Faith,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell ;  she's  a  wo- 
man, and  a  kind  of  a  humourist 

Mira,  And  this  is  the^  sum  of  what  you  could 
collect  last  night  ? 

Pet.  The  quintessence.     May  be   Witwould 

knows  more ;  he  staid  longer besides,  they 

never  mind  him ;  they  say  any  thing  before  him. 

Mira,  I  thought  you  had  been  the  greatest  fa- 
vourite. 

Pet,  Aye,  tite  it  tile  ;  but  not  in  public,  her 
cause  I  make  remarks. 

Mira.  You  do  ? 

Pet.  Aye,  aye;  I'm  malicious,  roan.  Now, 
he's  soft,  you  know ;  they  are  not  in  awe  of  him 
— the  fellow-s  well-bred ;  he's  what  you  call  a — 
what  d'ye-call  t|iem,  a  6ne  gentleman ;  but  he's 
silly  withal. 


Mira.  I  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  my 
curiosity  requires.  Fainall,  are  yon  for  the 
Mali  f 

Fain,  Aye,  111  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

Wii.  Aye,  we'll  all  walk  in  the  park ;  the  la* 
dies  talk  of  being  there. 

Mira.  I  thought  ycm  were  obliged  to  watch 
for  vour  brother  sir  Wilfull's  arrivaL 

Wit,  No,  no ;  he  comes  to  his  aunt's,  my  lady 
Wishfort :  plague  on  him,  I  shall  be  troubled 
with  him,  too ;  what  shall  I  do  with  the  fool  ? 

Pet.  Beg.  him  for  his  estate,  that  I  may  beg 
you  afterwards;  and  so  have  but  one  trouble 
with  you  both. 

Wit.  O  rare  Petulant  I  thou  art  as  quids  as  fire 
in  a  frosty  morning ;  thou  shalt  to  the  Mall  with 
us,  and  we'll  be  very  severe. 

Pet,  £nough,  I'm  in  ^  humour  to  be  severe. 

Mira.  Are  you?  Pray»  then,  walk  by  your- 
selves— let  not  OS  be  accessary  to  your  putting 
the  ladies  out  of  countenance  with  your  senseless 
ribaldry,  which  you  roar  out  aloud  as  often  as 
they  p8#s  by  you ;  and,  when  you  have  made  a 
handsome  woman  blusl^  then  you  think  you  bav^ 
been  severe. 

Pet,  What,  what?  then  let  them  either  shew 
their  innocence,  by  not  understanding  what  they 
hear,  or  else  shew  their  discretion  by  not  bear- 
ing what  they  would  not  be  thought  to  under- 
stand. 

Mira,  But  hast  no^  thofi,  then,  sense  enough 
to  know,  that  thou  ought'st  to  be  most  ashamed 
thyself,  when  thou  ba^t  p|it  pother  out  of  coun- 
tenance ? 

Pet,  Not  I,  by  this  luMad ^I  always  take 

blushing  either  for  a  sign  of  guilt,  or  ill-breed- 
ing. 

Mira,  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You 
are  in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  error  of 
your  jadgment,  in  defence  of  your  practice. 

Where  modesty's  ill  manners,  'tis  but  fit 

That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  wit 

[Etcunt. 


ACT    11. 


SCENE  1.— 5/  Jameis  Park, 


Enter  Mrs  Fainall,  and  Mrs  Marwood 

Mrs  Fain.  Atte,  aye,  dear  Marwood,  if  we 
will  be  happy,  we  must  tiud  the  means  in  our- 
selves, and  among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in 
extremes ;  either  doating,  or  averse.  While 
thev  ane  lovers,  if  they  have  fire  and  sense,  tlieir 
jealousies  are  insupportable:  and,  when  they 
cease  to  love,  (we  ought  to  think  at  least)  they 
lothc  :  they  look  upon  us  with  horror  and  dis- 
taste ;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts  of  what  we 
were,  and,  as  from  such,  fly  from  us. 

Mn  Mar,  True;  'tis  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance of  life,  that  love  sliould  ever  die  before 


us;  and  that  the  man  so  often  should  outlive  the 
lover.  But,  say  what  you  will,  'tis  better  to  be 
left,  than  never  to  have  been  loved.  To  pass 
our  youth  in  dull  iodiiference,  to  refuse  the 
sweets  of  life,  because  they  once  must  leave  us, 
is  as>  preposterous,  as  to  wish  to  have  been  bom 
old,  because  we  one  day  must  be  old.  For  mv 
part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  waste,  but  it  shall 
never  rust  in  my  possession. 

Mrt  Fain,  Then,  it  seems,  you  dissemble  an 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to  my 
motherV  humour. 

Mrs  Mar.  Certainly.  Tp  be  free ;  I  have  no 
taste  of  those  insipid,  dry  discourses,  with  which 
our  sex,  of  force,  must  entertain  thenuelye^ 
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apart  from  men.  We  may  affect  endearments 
to  each  other,  profess  eternal  friendships,  and 
aeem  to  dote  like  lovers;  but  'tis  not  in  our  na-' 
tures  long  to  persevere.  Love  will  resume  his 
empire  in  our  breasts,  and  every  heai't,  or  soon 
or  late,  resume  and  re-admit  him  as  its  lawful 
tyrant. 

Mrs  Fain.  Bless  me  !  how  have  I  been  decei- 
ved ?  Why,  you're  a  professed  libertine. 

Mrs  Mar,  You  see  my  friendship  by  my  free- 
dom. Come,  be  as  sincere ;  acknowledge  that 
your  sentiments  agree  with  mine. 

Mrs  Ftun.  Never. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  hate  mankind  ? 

Mrs  Fain.  Heartily,  inveterately. 

Mrs  Mar,  Your  husband  ? 

Mrs  Fain.  Most  trauscendently ;  aye,  though 
I  say  it,  meritoriously. 

Mrs  Mar.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 

Mrs  Fain.  There. 

Mrs  Mar.  I  join  with  you ;;.  what  I  have'said, 
has  been  to  try  you. 

Mrs  Fain.  Is  it  possible  ?  dost  thou  hate  those 
vipers,  men  ? 

3frs  Mar.  I  have  done  hating  them,  and  am 
now  come  to  despise  them ;  the  next  thing  I  have 
to  do,  is  eternally  to  forget  them. 

Mrs  Fain.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Ama- 
zon, a  Penthesilea. 

Mrs  Mar,  And  yet  I  am  thinking  sometimes 
to  carry  my  aversion  farther. 

Mrs  Fain,  Hov  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  By  marrying ;  if  I  could  but  find 
one,  that  loved  me  very  vireil,  and  would  be 
thoroughly  sensible  of  ill  usage,  I  think  I  should 
do  myself  the  violence  of  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony. 

Mrs  Fain.  You  would  not  dishonour  him  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  No,  but  Td  make  him  believe  I 
did,  and  that's  as  bad. 

Mrs  Fain.  Why,  had  you  not  as  good  do  it  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Oh,  if  he  should  ever  discover  it, 
he  would  then  know  the  worst,  and  be  out  of  his 
pain ;  but  I  would  have  him  ever  to  continue 
upon  the  rack  of  fear  and  jealousy. 

Mrs  Fain.  Ingenious  mischief!  would  thou 
vert  married  to  Mirabell ! 

Mrs  Mar.  Would  I  were  ! 

Mrs  Fain.  You  change  colour } 

Mrs  Afar.  Because  I  hate  him. 

Mrs  Fain,  So  do  I ;  but  I  can  hear  him 
named.  But  what  reason  have  you  to  hate  him 
in  particular  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  I  never  loved  him ;  he  is,  and  al- 
ways was,  insufferably  proud. 

Mrs  Fain.  By  the  reason  you  give  for  your 
avernoo,  one  would  think  it  dissemmed ;  for  you 
have  laid  a  fault  to  his  chargei  of  which  his  ene- 
mies must  acquit  him. 

^  Mrs  Mar.  Oh,  then,  it  seems  you  are  one  of 
his  favourable  enemies.  Methinks  you  look  a 
little  pale,  and  now  you  flush  again. 

Vol.  IL 


Mrs  Fain.  Do  I  ?  I  thuik  I  am  a  little  sick  o' 
the  sudden. 

Mrs  Mar.  What  ails  you  ? 

Mrs  Fain.  My  husband.  Don*t  you  see  him  ? 
He  turned  short  upon  me  unawares,  and  has  al- 
most overcome  me. 

Enter  Fain  all,  ant/  Mirabell. 

Mrs  Mar.  Ha,  ha^  ha !  he  comes  opportunely 
for  you. 

Mrs  Fain.  For  you ;  for  he  has  brooght  Mira- 
belf  with  him. 

Fain.  My  dear ! 

Mrs  Fain.  My  sovH  ! 

Fain.  You  don't  look  well  to-day,  child. 

Mrs  Fain.  D'ye  think  so  ? 

Mira.  He's  the  only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Mrs  Fain.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me 
so,  at  least;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  I 
could  hear  it  without  mortification. 

Fain.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied  of  your  ten- 
derness; I  know  you  cannot  resent  any  thing 
from  me ;  especially  what  is  an  effect  of  my  con- 
cern. 

Mrs  Fain.  Mr  Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupt- 
ed you  in  a  pleasant  relation,  last  night ;  I  could 
fain  hear  it  out 

Mira.  The  persons,  concerned  in  that  af&ir, 
have  yet  a  tolerable  reputation.  I  am  afraid  Mr 
Fainatl  will  be  censorious. 

Mrs  Fain.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing 
than  his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense 
with  the  hearing  of  one  scandalous  story,  to 
avoid  giving  an  occasion  to  make  another,  by  be*  ' 
in^  seen  to  walk  with  bis  wife.  This  way,  M 
Mirabell,  and,  I  dare  promise,  you  will  oblige  us 
both. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Fa  in  all  and  Mirabell. 

Fain.  Excellent  creature !  well,  sure,  if  I 
should  live  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  should  be  a 
miserable  man. 

Mrs  Mar.  Aye? 

Fain,  For,  having  only  that  one  hope,  the  ac- 
complishment of  it,  of  consequence,  must  put  an 
end  to  all  my  hopes ;  and  what  a  wretch  is  he, 
who  must  survive  his  hopes !  nothing  remains, 
when  that  day  comes,  but  to  sit  down  and  weep 
like  Alexander,  when  he  wanted  other  worlds  to 
conquer. 

Airs  Afar.  Will  you  not  follow  them? 

Fain.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mrs  Mar.  Pray  let  us;  I  have  a  reason. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Of  whom  ? 

Fain.  Of  Mirabell. 

Mrs  Mar.  If  I  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with  my 
love  to  you,  that  I  am  tender  of  your  honour  ? 

Fain,  You  vrould  intimate,  then,  as  if  there 
were  a  particular  understanding  between  my 
wife  and  nim  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  I  think  she  does  not  hate  him  t9 
that  degree  she  would  be  thought. 
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Fain,  Bot  h«»  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 

Mrs  Mar.  It  may  be,  you  are  deceived. 

Fain.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  now  begin  to 
apprehend  it. 

Mrs  Mar,  What  ? 

Fain,  lliat  I  have  been  deceived,  madam,  and 
you  are  false. 

Mrt  Mar,  Th^t  I  am  false !  What  mean 
you? 

Fain,  To  let  you  know,  I  see  through  all  your 
little  arts*— comet  you  both  love  him,  and  both 
have  equally  dissembled  your  aversion.  Your 
mutual  jealousies  of  one  another  have  made  you 
dash,  till  you  have  both  struck  fire.  I  have  seen 
the  warm  confession  reddening  on  your  cheeks, 
and  sparkling  from  your  eyes. 

Mrs  Mar,  You  do  me  wrong. 

Fain.  1  do  not — Twas  for  my  ease  to  over  see 
and  wilfully  neglect  the  gross  advances  made 
him  by  my  wife ;  that,  by  permitting  her  to  be 
engaged,  I  might  continue  unsuspected  in  my 
pleasures ;  and  take  you  oftener  to  my  arms  in 
full  security.  But  could  you  think,  because  the 
nodding  husband  would  not  wake,  that  e'er  the 
watchml  lover  slept  ? 

Mrs  Ma,r,  And  wherewithal  can  you  reproach 
me? 

JFoifi.  With  Infidelity ;  with  loving  another  ; 
with  love  of  Mirabell. 

Mrs  Mar.  Tis  false.  I  challenge  you  to  shew 
an  instance,  that  can  confirm  your  groundless  ac- 
cusation.   I  hate  him. 

Fain,  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  him  ?  He  is 
insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows  his 
neglect.  An  instance !  The  injuries  you  have 
done  him  are  a  proof:  your  interposing  in  his 
love.  What  cause  had  you  to  make  discoveries 
of  his  pretended  passion  ?  to  undeceive  the  cre- 
dulous aunt,  and  be  the  officious  obstacle  of  his 
match  with  Millamant? 

Mrs  Mar,  My  obligations  to  my  lady  urged 
me :  I  had  professed  a  friendship  to  her ;  and 
pould  not  see  her  easy  nature  so  abused  by  that 
dissembler. 

IViin.  What,  was  it  conscience,  then?  Professed 
a  friendship  !  O  the  pious  friendships  of  the 
female  sex ! 

Mrs  Mar.  More'  tender,  more  sincere,  and 
more  enduring,  than  all  the  vun  and  empty 
vows  of  men,  whether  professing  love  to  us,  or 
mutual  faith  to  one  another. 

Fain,  Ha^  ha,  ha !  you  are  my  wife's  friend. 
too. 

Mrs  Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude !  Do  you 
reproach  me  ?  You,  you  upbraid  me  !  Have  I 
been  false  to  her  through  strict  fidelity  to  you, 
and  sacrificed  my  friendship  to  keep  my  love 
inviolate  ?  and  have  you  the  baseness  to  charge 
me  with  the  guilt,  unmindful  of  the  merit ! 
To  you  it  should  be  meritorious,  that  I  havQ 
been  vicious;  and  do  you  reflect  that  guili 
upqu*  me^  which  should  lie  buried  ip  your  bosom  ? 


f 


Fain.  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I  meant 
but  to  remind  you  of  the  slight  account  yoa 
once  could  make  of  strictest  ties,  when  set  in 
competition  with  your  love  to  me. 

Air*  Mar.  ^^Fis  false ;  you  urged  it  with  deli- 
berate malice — ^Twas  spoke  iu  scorn,  and  I  never 
will  foi^ive  it. 

Fain,  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  begets 
your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could  forgive  a 
jealousy  :  but  you  are  stung  to  find,  you  are  dis^ 
covered. 

Mrs  Mar.  It  shall  be  all  discovered.  Yoo, 
too,  shall  be  discovered  ;  be  sure  you  shall.  I 
can  but  be  exposed — If  I  do  it  myself  I  shall 
prevent  your  baseness. 

Fain.  Why,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Mrs  Mar,  Disclose  it  to  your  wife;  own  what 
haspast  between  us. 

Fain.  Frenzy! 

Mrs  Mar,  By  all  my  wrongs,  Fll  do  it ! — 111 
publish  to  the  x^orld  the  injuries  you  have  done 
me,  both  in  my  fame  and  fortune :  with  both  I 
trusted  you;  you,  bankrupt  in  honour,  as  indigent 
of  wealth. 

Fain.  Your  fame  I  have  preserved.  Your 
fortune  has  been  bestowed,  as  the  prodigalitr 
of  your  love  ;\ould  have  it,  in  pleasures,  whicn 
we  both  have  shared.  Yet,  had  not  you  been 
false,  I  had,  ere  this,  repaid  it — ^is  true — had 
you  permitted  Mirabell  with  Millamant  to  have 
stolen  their  marriage,  my  lady  bad  been  incens- 
ed beyond  all  means  of  reconcilement :  Milla- 
mant had  forfeited  the  moiety  of  her  fortune, 
which  then  would  have  descended  to  my  wife. 
And  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but  to  make  lawful 
prize  of  a  rich  widow's  wealth,  and  squander  it 
on  love  and  you  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence. 

Fain.  Death !  am  I  not  married?  what's  pre- 
tence ?  Am  I  not  imprisoned,  fettered  ?  have  I  not 
a  wife  ?  nay,  a  wife,  that  was  a  widow,  a  young 
widow,  a  handsome  widow ;  and  would  be  again  a 
widow,  but  that  1  ha\  e  a  heart  of  proof,  and 
something  of  a  constitution  to  bu&tle,  through 
the  ways  of  wedlock  and  this  world  ?  Will  you 
be  reconciled  to  truth  and  me  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Impossible^  Truth  and  you  are 
inconsistent  — I  hate  you,  and  shall  for 

ever. 

Fain,  For  loving  you  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  I  loath  the  name  of  love  after 
such  usage ;  and  next  to  the  guilt,  with  w  hich 
you  would  asperse  me,  I  scorn  you  most.  Far^ 
well. 

Fain.  Nay,  we  must  not  part  thu^. 

Mrs  Mar.  Jjet  me  go. 

Fain.  Come,  I'm  sorry. — 

Mrs  Mar.  1  care  not l^t  me  go. 

Break  my  hands,  do  I'd  leave  them  to 

get  loose. 

Jain.  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  worl^i 
Have  I  no  other  bold  to  keep  you  here  ? 
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JIrs  3f<tr.  Well,  I  have  d^scnred  it  all. 

Fain.  You  know  I  love  you. 

Mn  Mar.  Poor  dissembling !  O  that  ■  '  ■ 
Well,  it  is  not  yet 

Faim.  What  }  what  is  i%  not?  what  is  not 
yet }  is  it  not  yet  too  late-  — ^- 

Mrs  Mar.  No,  it  is  not  y^t.  too  late  I 
Kave  that  comfort. 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mrs  Mar.  But  not  to  loath,  detest,  abhor 
mankind,  myself,  and  the  whole  treacherous 
world. 

Faim.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance-^ome,  I  ask 

yoor  pardon No  tears— ^I  was  to  blame ;  I 

could  not  love  you  and  be  easy  in  my  doubts — 

Pray  forbear 1  believe  you  ;  I'm  convinced 

Fve  done  you  wrong)  and  any  way,  every  way 

will  make    amends; fU  hate  my  wife  yet 

more,  damn  her ;  I'll  part  with  her,  rub  her  of 
all  she's  worth,  and  we'll  retire  somewhere, 
any  where,  to  another  world.    I'll  marry  thee — 

Be  pacified ^'Sdeath!  they  come^  hide  your 

Ace,  your  tears You  have  a  mask,  wear  it 

a  moment.    This  way,  this  way — be  persuaded ! 

[Eseunt. 

Enter  Mir  a  bell  and  Mrs  Fa  ik  all. 

Mrs  Fain.  They  are  here  yet 

Mira.   rbey  are  turning  into  the  other  wa|k. 

Mrs  Fain.  While  I  only  hated  my  husband,  I 
could  bear  to  see  him ;  but  since  I  have  despised 
bim,  be  is  too  ofiensive. 

Mira.    O  you  should  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs  Fain.  Yes,  for  I  have  loved  with  indiscre- 
doo. 

Mira.  You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust 
for  your  husband,  as  may  be  sutficient  to  make 
you  relish  your  lover. 

Mrs  Fain.  You  have  been  the  cause,  that  I 
bare  loved  without  bounds ;  and  would  you 
set  limits  to  that  aversion,  of  which  you  have 
been  the  occasion  ?  why  did  you  make  me  marry 
this  man  ? 

Mira.  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  actions?  To  save  that  idol  re- 
putation. If  the  fam'liaiities  of  our  loves  had 
produced  that  consequence,  of  which  you  were 
apprehensive,  where  could  you  have  fixed  a 
faciier's  name  with  credit,  but  on  a  husband  ?  I 
knew  Fainall  to  be  a  man  lavish  of  his  morals, 
mn  interested  and  professing  friend,  a  false  and  a 
designing  lover;  yet  one  whose  wit  and  outward 
fair  behaviour  have  gained  a  reputation  with  the 
town,  enough  to  make  that  woman  stand  excus- 
ed, who  has  suffered  herself  to  be  won  by  his 
addresses.  A  better  man  ought  not  to  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  occasion;  a  worse  had 
not  answered  to  the  purpose.  When  you  are 
weary  of  him,  you  know  your  remedy. 

Mrs  tain.  I  ought  to  stand  in  some  degree 
of  credit  with  you,  Mirabel!. 

Mira.  In  justice  to  you,  I  have  made  you 


privy  to  my  whole  design,  afid  put  it  in  youf 
ppwer  to  ruin  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs  Fain.  Whom  have  you  instructed  to  re- 
present your  pretended  uncle  ? 

Mira.  Waitwell,  my  servant 

Mrs  Fain.  He  is  a  humble  servant  to  Foible, 
my  mother's  woman^  and  may  win  her  to  your 
interest 

Mira.  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
worn  by  this  time.  They  were  married  this 
morning. 

Mrs  Fain.  Who  ? 

Mira.  Waitwell  and  Foible.  I  would  not 
tempt  my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trusting  him 
too  far.  If  your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me, 
should  consent  to  marry  my  pretended  uncle,  he 
mitfht,  like  Mosca  in  the  Fox,  stand  upon  terms; 
so  I  madeliim  sure  before-hand. 

Mts  Fain.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught  in 
a  contract,  you  will  discover  the  imposture  be- 
times ;  and  release  her,  by  producing  a  certificate 
of  her  gallant's  former  marriage  ? 

Mira.  Yes,  upon  condition  that  she  consent  to 
my  marriage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender  the 
moiety  of  her  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs  Fain.  She  talked  last  night  of  endea- 
vouring at  a  match  between  Millamant  and  your 
uncle. 

Mira.  That  was  by  Foible's  direction,  and  my 
instruction,  that  she  might  seem  to  carry  it  more 
privately. 

Mrs  Fain.  Well,  I  have  an  opinion  of  your 
success ;  for  I  believe  my  lady  will  do  any  thing 
to  get  a  huf^band,  and  when  she  has  this,  which 
you  have  provided  for  her,  I  suppose  she  will 
submit  to  any  thing  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mira,  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
any  thing  that  resembled  a  man,  though  'twere 
no  more  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch  out  of  a 
napkin. 

Mrs  Fain.  Female  frailty  !  we  must  all  come 
to  it,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of 
a  false  appetite,  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mira.  An  old  woman's  appetite  is  depraved 
like  that  of  a  girl — ^'tis  the  green-sickness  of  a 
second  childhoixl ;  and,  like  the  faint  offer  of  a 
latter  spring  serves  but  to  usher  in  the  fall,  and 
witheni  in  an  afiected  bloom. 
Mrs  Fain.  Here's  your  mistress. 

Enter    Mrs  Millamant,    Witwould,    and 

MrNCiNO* 

Mira.  Here  she  comes,  i'faith,  full  sail,  with 
her  fan  spread,  and  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal  of 
tools  for  tt*nders — ha,  no ;  I  cry  her  mercy. 

Mrs  Fain  I  see  but  one  poor  empty  sculler; 
iiiid  he  tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mira.  You  seem  to  be  unattended,  madam — 
You  used  to  have  the  beau-monde  throng  after 
you,  and  a  flock  of  gay  fine  perukes  hovering^ 
round  you. 

Wit,  Like  moths  about  a  candla*-!  had  like 
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to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath,     i 

MiU.  O  I  have  denied  myself  airs  to-day.    I 
have  walked  as  fast  through  the  crowd 

Wit.  As  a  favourite  just  disgraced ;  and  with 
as  few  followers. 

Mill,  Dear  Mr  Witwould,  truce  with  your 
nmilitudes :  for  I  am  as  sick  of  them 

Wit.  As  a  physician  of  a  good  air — I  cannot 
help  it,  mi&dam,  thongh  'tis  against  myself. 

Mill.  Yet  again  I  Mincing,  stand  between  me 
and  his  wit. 

Wit.  Do  Mrs  Mincing,  tike  a  screen  before 
a  great  fire.  I  confess  I  do  blaze  to-day ;  I  am 
too  Inright. 

Mrs  Fain*  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were 
you  so  long  ? 

Mill  Long!  lud !  have  I  not  made  violent  haste? 
I  have  asked  every  living  thing  I  met  for  you ; 
r  have  inquired  after  you,  as  after  a  new  fashion. 

I^tt. -Madam,  truce  with  your  simititudes — 
no,  you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask  him 
for  her. 

Mir.  By  your  leave,  Witwould,  that  were  like 
inquiring  after  an  old  fashion,  to  ask  a  husband 
for  his  wife. 

Wit.  Hum !  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  I  con- 
fess it. 

Min.  You  were  dressed  before  I  came  abroad. 

Mill,  Ay,  that's  true— O  but  then  I  had 

Mincing,  what  had  I }  why  was  I  so  long  ? 

Min.  O  mem,  your  la'ship  staid  to  pei 
pacqiiet  of  letters. 


peruse  a 


Mill  O  ay,  letters — ^I  had  letters — ^I  am  per- 
secuted with  letters— I  hate  letters — nobody 
knows  how  to  write  letters ;  and  yet  one  has 
them,  one  does  not  know  why — ^they  serve  one 
to  pin  up  one's  hair. 

Wit,  Is  that  the  way  ?  Pray,  madam,  do  you 
pin  up  your  hair  with  all  your  letters }  I  find  I 
must  keep  copies. 

MilL  Only  with  those  in  verse,  Mr  Witwould. 
I  never  pin  up  my  hair  with  prose.  I  think,  I 
tried  once,  Mmcing  ? 

Min.  O  mem,  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Wit,  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tift  and  tiftall  the 
morning. 

Min.  Tin  I  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers,  Fll 
vow,  mem,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  But  when 
your  la'ship  pins  it  up  witn  poetry,  it  sits  so 
pleasant  the  next  day  as  any  thing,  and  is  so  pure 
and  so  crips. 

Wit,  Indeed  !  so  crips  ? 

JIf  in.  You're  such  a  critic,  Mr  Witwould. 

MilL  Mirabell,  did  you  take  eiiceptions  last 
night  ?  O  ay,  and  went  away  Now  I  think 

on%  I'm  angry — No,  now  I  think  on't  I'm  pleas- 
ed—-For  I  believe  I  gave  you  some  pain. 

Mir,  Does  that  please  you  ? 

Mill.  Infimtely ;  I  love  to  give  pain. 

Mir.  You  would  affect  a  cruelty,  which  is  not 
in  your  nature ;  your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power 
of  pleasing. 


MilL  O,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  that — One's 
cruelty  is. one's  power,  and  when  one  parts  with 
one's  cruelty,  one  parts  with  one's  power ;  and 
when  one  has  parted  with  that,  I  fancy  one's  old 
and  ugly. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  suffer  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the 
object  of  your  power,  to  destroy  your  lover — 
And  then,  how  vain,  how  lost  a  thing  you'll  be  ! 
Nay,  'tis  true :  you  are  no  longer  handsome, 
when  you  have  lost  your  lover ;  your  beauty  dies 
upon  the  instant ;  for  beauty  is  the  lover's  gift ; 

'tis  he  bestows  your  charms Your  glass  is  all 

a  cheat.  The  ugly  and  the  old,  whom  the  look- 
ing-glass mortifies,  yet,  after  commendation,  can 
be  flattered  by  it,  and  discover  beauties  in  it ;  for 
that  reflects  our  praises,  rather  than  your  face. 

MilL  O  the  vanity  of  these  men  I  Fainall, 
d'ye  hear  him  ?  If  they  did  not  coromrnd  us,  we 
were  not  handsome  !  Now,  you  must  know,  they 
could  not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not  hand- 
some.    Beauty  the  lover's  gift! Dear  me, 

what  is  a  lover,  that  it  can  g^ve^  Why,  one 
makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  phases,  and  they 
live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  aooii 
as  one  pleases :  and  then,  if  one  pleases,  one 
makes  more. 

Wit.  Very  pretty !  Why  you  make  no  more  of 
making  of  lovers,  madam,  than  of  making  so 
many  card-matches. 

MiU.  One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a 
lover,  than  one's  wit  to  an  echo :  they  can  but 
reflect  what  vre  look  and  say ;  vain,  empty  things 
if  we  are  silent  or  imseen,  and  want  a  being. 

Mir.  Yet,  to  those  two  vain,  empty  thing^  you 
owe  two  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of'^your  life. 
Mill.  How  so  ? 

Mir.  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  yourselves  praised ;  and  to  an  echo,  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

Wit.  But  I  know  a  lady,  that  loves  talking  so 
incessantly,  she  won't  give  an  echo  fair  play  ; 
she  has  that  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue,  that 
an  echo  must  wait  tUl  she  dies,  before  it  can 
catch  her  last  words. 

MilL  O  fiction !   Fainall,  let  us  leave  these 
men. 
Mira.  Draw  off  Witwould. 

[A$ide  to  Mrs  Fat v all. 
Mrs  Fain,  Immediately :   I  have  a  word  or 
two  for  Mr  Witwould. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Fainall  and  Witwould. 
Mira.  I  would  beg  a  little  private  audience, 
too        You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  last 
night ;  though  you  knew  I  came  to  impart  a  se- 
eret  to  you,  that  concerned  my  love. 
MilL  You  saw  I  was  engaged. 
Mira.  Unkind  !   You  had  the  leisure  to  enter- 
tain a  herd  of  foots ;  things,  who.  visit  you  from 
their  excessive  idleness ;  bestowing  on  your  easi- 
ness that  time,  which  is  the  incumbrance  of  their 
lives.    How  can  you  find  delight  in  such  society  ? 
It  is  impossible  they  should  admire  you;  they  are 
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not  capable ;  or  if  they  were,  it  should  be  to 
you  as  a  mortification ;  for  sure  to  please  a  fool 
IS  some  degree  of  folly. 

MUi.  I  please  myself Besides,  sometimes 

to  converse'  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Jftro.  Yoor  health  !  Is  there  a  worse  disease 
than  the  conversation  of  fools  ? 

MUL  Yes,  the  vapours ;  fools  are  physic  for 
it  next  to  a^afa'tida. 

Mirtu  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools  ? 

AfilL  Mirabell,  if  you  persist  in  this  offensive 
freedom — ^you'll  displease  me — I  think  I  must 
restilvc,  after  all,  not  to  hav^  you  We  shan't 
agree. 

5Ura,  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be. 

MUL  And  yet  our  distemper,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  the  same ;  fur  we  shall  be  sick  of  one 
another.  I  shan't  endure  to  be  reprimanded, 
nor  instructed ;  'tis  so  dull  to  act  nlwavs  by  ad- 
vice, and  so  tedious  to  be  told  of  one's  faults 

I  can't  bear  it.  Well,  I  won't  have  you,  Mira- 
bell  Fm  resolved 1  think— -you  may  go 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  would  you  give,  that  you 

could  help  loving  me  ? 

Afiro.  I  would  give  something  that  you  did 
not  know  I  could  not  help  it. 

MUL  Come,  don't  look  grave,  then.  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  me  ? 

Mirm.  I  say,  that  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty,  as 
win  a  woman  with  plain-dealing  and  sincerity. 

MUL  Sententious,  Mirabell  ?  Prithee  don't 
look  with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wise  face, 
like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child,  in  an 
old  tapestiT  hanging. 

Mara.  You  are  merry,  madam ;  but  I  would 
persuade  you  for  a  moment  to  be  serious* 

MUL  What,  with  that  face  ?  No,  if  you  keep 
your  countenance,  'tis  impossible  I  should  hold 
nmw.  Well,  after  all,  there  is  something  very 
moving  in  a  love-sick  face.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! — VVell, 

I  won't  laugh,  don't  be  peevish Heigho  !  now 

ni  be  melancholy ;  as  melancholy  as  a  watch- 
light.  Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me, 
woo  me  now—-— Nay,  if  you  are  so  tedious,  fare 
yoQ  well ;  I  see  they  are  walking  away. 

yjira.  Can  von  not  find  in  the  variety  of  your 
disposition  one  moment-^— 

MiU.  To  bear  you  tell  me  Foible's  married, 
and  your  plot  like  to  speed No ! 

JIfira.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it 

MUL  Without  the  help  of  conjuration,  you 
can't  imagine;  unless  she  should  tell  me  herself. 
Which  of  the  two  it  may  have  been,  I  will  leave 
you  to  consider;  and  when  you  have  done  think- 
ing of  that,  think  of  me. 

(Exeunt  Mtllamant  and  Mtncing. 
lave  something  more — Gone 

Think  of  you  !  to  think  of  a  whirlwind,  though 
'twere  in  a  whirlwind,  were  a  case  of  more  steady 
contemplation;  a  very  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
mansion.    A  fellow,  that  lives  in  a  windmill^  has 


not  a  more  whimsical  dwelling  than  the  heart  of  a 
man,  that  is  lodged  in  a  woman.  There  is  no 
point  of  the  compass,  to  which  they  cannot  turn, 
and  by  which  they  are  not  turned ;  and  by  one  as 
well  as  another ;  for  motion,  not  method,  is  their 
occupation.  To  know  this,  and  yet  continue  to 
be  in  love,  is  to  be  made  wise  from  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  yet  persevere  to  play  the  fool  by 
the  force  of  instinct — O  here  come  my  pair  of 
turtles — What !  billing  so  sweetly  !  is  not  Va- 
lentine's day  over  with  you  yet?  [Enter  Wait- 
well  and  Foible.]  Sirrah,  Waitwell,  why  sure 
you  think  you  were  married  for  your  own  recre* 
ation,  and  not  for  my  conveniency. 

Wait.  Your  pardon,  sir.  With  submission, 
we  have  indeed  been  billing;  but  still  with  an 
eye  to  business,  sir.  I  have  instructed  her  as 
well  as  I  could.  If  she  can  take  your  directions 
as  readily  as  my  instructions,  sir,  your  afiairs  are 
in  a  prosperous  way. 

Mira.  Give  you  ioy,  Mrs  Foible. 

Foi  O-Ias,  sir,  I  m  so  ashamed— —rm  airaid 
my  lady  has  been  in  a  thousand  inquietudes  for 
me.  But  I  protest,  sir,  I  made  as  much  haste 
as  I  could. 

Wait.  Tliat  she  did  indeed,  sir.  It  was  my 
fault  that  she  did  not  make  more. 

Mira.  That  I  believe. 

Foi.  I  told  my  lady  as  you  instructed  me,  sir: 
tliat  I  had  a  prospect  of  seeing  Sir  Rowland,  yoor 
uncle ;  and  that  I  would  put  her  ladyship's  pic- 
ture in  my  pocket  to  shew  him ;  which,  I'll  be 
sure  to  say  has  made  him  so  enamoured  of  her 
beauty,  that  he  burns  with  impatience  to  lie  at 
her  ladyship's  feet,  and  worship  the  orieinaL 

Mira.  Excellent  Foible !  Matrimony  nas  made 
you  eloquent  in  love. 

Wait.  I  think  she  has  profited,  sir;  I  ^ink  8o» 

Foi.  You  have  seen  madam  Millamant,  sir  ?   • 

Mira.  Yes. 

Foi.  I  told  her,  sir,  because  I  did  not  know 
that  you  might  find  an  opportunity ;  she  had  so 
much  company  last  night. 

Mira.  Your  diligence  will  merit  mor^-4n  the 
mean  time——  [Gives  money, 

Foi.  O  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant ! 

Wait.  Spouse  I 

Mira,  Stand  off,  sir,  not  a  penny — ^— Go  on 

and  prosper.  Foible ^I'he  lease  shall  be  made 

good,  and  the  farm  stocked,  if  we  succeed. 

Foi.  I  don't  question  your  generosity,  sir :  and 
you  need  not  doubt  of  success.  If  you  have  no 
more  commands,  sir,  I'll  be  gone  ;  I'm  sure  my 
lady  is  at  her  toilet,  and  can't  dress  till  I  come— 
O  dear,  I'm  sure  that  [looking  out\  was  Mrs 
Marwood  that  went  by  in  a  mask ;  if  she  has 
seen  me  with  you  I'm  sure  she'll  tell  my  lady. 
I'll  make  haste  home  and  prevent  her.  Your 
servant,  sir.     BVye,  Waitwell.  [ExU. 

Wait.  Sip  Rowland,  if  yon  please.  The  jade's 
so  pert  upon  her  preferment,  she  forgets  her- 
self. 
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Mira,  Come,  sir,  will  you  endeavouk'  to  forget 
yourself — ^and  transform  into  sir  Rowland  f 

Wait,  Why,  sir,  it  will  be  impossible  I  should 
remember  myself.  [Exit  Mirabell.]  Married, 
knighted,  and  attended  all  in  one  day  !  'tis 
enough  to  make  any  man  forget  himself.  The 
difficulty  will  be  how  to  reoiver  my  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  with  my  former  selt;  and  fall  from 


my  transformation  to  a  reformation  into  Wait- 
well.    Nay,  I  shan't  be  quite  the  same  Waitwell, 
neither ;  for  now,  I  remember,  I'm  married,  aud 
can't  be  my  own  again. 
Ay,  there's  my  gnef ;  that's  the  sad  change  of 

life; 
To  lose  my  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife 


ACT  ni. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Lady  Wishfort's  houte. 

Lady  Wishfort  at  her  toilet^  Peg  waiting. 

Lady  Wish,  Merciful,  no  news  of  Foible 
yet? 

Peg.  No,  madam. 

Laky  Wish.  I  have  no  more  patience — If  I 
have  not  fretted  myself  till  I  am  pale  again, 
there's  no  veracity  in  me.  Fetch  me  the  red — 
the  red,  do  you  hear,  sweet-heart!  an  arrant 
ash-colour,  as  I'm  a  person.  Look  you  how  this 
wench  stirs  !  why  dost  thou  not  fetch  me  a  little 
red  ?  didst  thou  not  hear  me,  mopus  ? 

Peg.  The  red  ratafia,  does  your  ladyship  mean, 
or  the  cherry-brandy  f 

Lady  Wish.  Ratafia,  fool !  no,  fool,  not  the 
ratafia,  fool ! — Grant  me  patience  !  I  mean  the 
Spanisn  paper,  ideot;  complexion.   Darling  paint, 

Eaint,  paint !  dost  thou  understand  that,  change- 
ng?  dangling  thy  hands  like  bobbins  before  thee ! 
why  dost  thou  not  stir,  puppet?  thou  wooden 
thing  upon  wires. 

Peg.  Lord,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  so  im- 

Satient — I  cannot  come  at  the  pamt,  madam ; 
Irs  Foible  has  locked  it  up,  and  carried  the  key 
with  her. 

Lady  Wuh.  Plague  take  you  both Fetch 

me  the  cherry-brandy,  then.  [Exit  Pec]  I'm  as 
pale  and  as  faint — 1  look  like  Mrs  Qualmsick,  the 

curate's  wife,  that's  always  breeding Weuch, 

(»me,  come,  wench,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  sip- 
ping! tasting!  save  thee,  dost  thou  not  know 
the  bottle  ? 

Enter  Peg  with  a  bottle  and  china  cup. 

Lady  Wi$h.  A  cup,  save  thee !  and  what  a  cup 
hast  thou  brought !  dost  thou  take  me  for  a  fairy, 
to  drink  out  of  an  acorn  ?  why  didst  thou  not 
bring  thy  thimble  ?  hast  thou  ne'er  a  brass  thim- 
ble clinking  in  thy  pocket,  with  a  bit  of  nutmeg ' 

I  warrant  thee.     Come,  fill,  fill So — ^again. 

See  who  that  is.  [One  knocks.]  "^ct  down  the  bot- 
tle first. — Here,  nere,  under  the  table — What. 
would*st  thou  go  with  the  bottle  in  thy  hand,  likr 
a  tapster?  [Exit  Peg.]  As  I'm  a  person,  thib 
wench  has  lived  in  an  inn  upon  the  road,  before 
she  came  to  me,  like  Maritornes,  the  Astunan, 
in  Don  Quixote. 


Enter  Peg. 


No  Foible  yet? 

Peg.  No,  madam,  Mrs  Marwood. 

Lady  Wish.  O,  Marwood !  let  her  come  ili» 
Come  m,  good  Marwood. 

Enter  Mrs  Marwood. 

Mrs  Mar.  Vm  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship 
in  dishabille  at  diis  time  of  day. 

Lady  WisL  Foible's  a  lost  thing;  has  been 
abroad  since  morning,  and  never  heard  of  since^ 

Mrs  Mar.  I  saw  her  but  now,  as  I  came 
masked  through  the  park,  in  conference  with 
Mirabell. 

Lady  Wish.  With  Mirabell !  you  call  my  blood 
into  my  face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor.  She 
durst  not  have  the  confidence.  I  sent  her  to  ne- 
gociate  an  affiiir,  in  which,  if  I'm  detected,  I'm 
undone.  'If  tliat  wheedling  villain  has  wrought 
upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  I'm  ruined.  Oh,  my 
dear  friend  !  I'm  a  wretch  of  wretches,  if  I'm  de- 
tected. 

Mrs  Mar.  O,  madam,  you  cannot  suspect  Mrs 
Foible's  integrity. 

Lady  Wish.  O,  he  carries  poison  in  his  tongue, 
that  would  corrupt  integrity  itself.  If  she  has 
given  him  an'  opportunity,  she  has  as  good  as  put 
Uer  integrity  into  his  hands.  Ah,  dear  Marwo<xl ! 
what's  integrity  to  an  opportunity  ? — Hark,  I  hear 
her! — Dear  friend,  retire*  into  my  closet,  that  I 
may  examine  her  with  more  freedom — ^You'll  par- 
don me,  dear  friend,  I  can  make  bold  with  you — 
There  are  books  over  the  chimney — Quarles  and 
I'ryn,  and  the  Short  View  of  the  Stage,  widi 

Buuyan's  works,  to  entertain  you ' 

[Exit  Mrs  Marwood. 
Go,  you  thing,  and  send  her  in.  [Exit  Peg. 

Enter  Foible. 

Lady  Wish.  O,  Foible  !  where  hast  thou  been? 
what  hasr  thou  been  doing  ? 

Foi.  Madam,  I  have  seen  the  party. 

Lady  Wish.  But  what  ha^^t  thou  done  ? 

Foi.  Nay,  'tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and  are 
to  do ;  I  have  only  promised.  But  a  man  so 
enamoured  ! — so  transported  I  well,  if  worship- 
iiing  of  pictures  be  a  sin — poor  sir  Rowland,  I 
say. 

Lady  Wuh.  The  miniature  has  been  oooated 
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Kike— Bot  hast  thou  not  hetrayed  me.  Foible  ?  hast 
thou  not  detected  me  to  that  faithless  Mirabell  ? 
— What  hadst  thoa  to  do  with  him  in  the  park  ? 
answer  me^  has  he  eot  nothing  out  of  thee  r 

FoL  So,  mischief  has  been  before-hand  with 
me ;  what  shall  I  say  ?  [ylsicfe.]  Alas !  madam, 
could  I  help  it,  if  I  met  that  confident  thing  ? 
I  in  fault  ?  If  you  had  heard  how  he  used 
and  all  upon  your  ladyship's  account,  I'm 
vou  woula  not  suspect  my  fidelity.  Nay,  if 
that  had  been  the  worst,  I  could  have  bomi:  it : 
but  he  bad  ailing  at  yoar  ladyship,  too;  and, 
then,  I  could  not  hold :  but,  i'faith,  I  gave  him 
his  own. 

Liufy  Wish.  Me  !   what  did  the  filthy  fellow 

FoL  O,  madam !  'tis  a  shame  to  say  what  he 
nid — With  his  taunts  and  his  fleers,  tossing  up 
his  nose.  '  Humph,'  says  he,  '  what,  you  are  a 
hatching  some  plot,'  says  he,  *  yon  are  so  early  a- 
broad,  or  catering,'  says  he,  '  ferreting  for  some 
disbanded  officer,  I  warrant — Half-pay  is  but 
thin  subsistence !'— says  he.  *  Well,  what  pension 
does  your  lady  propose  ?  Let  me  see ;'  says  he, 
'  what,  she  must  come  down  pretty  deep  now ; 
she's  superannuated,'  says  he,  *  and-— 

Lady  ITisA.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  have  him-^I'll 
have  him  murdered  !  Til  have  him  poisoned ! 
Where  does  he  eat?  HI  marry  a  drawer,  to  have 
him  poisoned  in  his  wine. 

FoL  Poison  him !  poisoning's  too  good  for  him. 
Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him;  marry  sir  Row- 
land, and  get  him  disinherited.  O,  you  would 
bless  yourself,  to  bear  what  be  said. 

Lady  Wish.  A  villain !  superannuated  ! 

FoL  *  Humph,'  says  he,  '  I  hear  you  are  lay- 
ing designs  against  me,  too ;'  says  he,  '  and  Mrs 
Millamant  is  to  marry  my  uncle ;' — he  docs  not 
suspect  a  word  of  your  ladyship  :  *  but,'  says  he, 
*  III  fit  you  for  that ;  I  warrant  you ;'  says  he, '  I'll 
hamper  you  for  that,'  says  he,  '  you,  and  your 
old  nippery,  too,'  says  he,  *  I'll  handle  you — ' 

Lady  Wuk.  Audacious  villain  !  handle  me ! 
would  he  durst? — Frippery  !.  old  frippery !  Was 
there  ever  such  a  foul-mouthed  fellow  r  111  be 
married  to-morrow ;  I'll  be  contracted  to-night. 

FoL  The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 

Lady  WUh.  Will  sir  Rowland  be  here,  sa/st 
thou  ?  when.  Foible  ? 

FoL  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  sheriffs 
wife  eipects  the  return  of  her  husband  after 
knighthood,  with  that  impatience,  in  which  sir 
Rowland  bums  for  the  dear  hour  of  kissing  your 
ladyship's  hand  after  dinner. 

ijody  n  aA.  Frippery  !  superannuated  frip- 
pery !  ni  frippery  the  villain ;  I'll  reduce  him  to 
frippery  and  ra^s :  A  tatterdemallion — I  hope^to 
see  him  hung  with  tatters,  like  a  Long-lane  pent- 
house, or  a  gibbet  thief :  A  slander-mouthed 
railer !  I  warrant  the  spendthrift  prodigal  is  in 
debt  as  much  as  the  million  lottery,  or  the  whole 
pourt  upon  a  birtli-day.    I'll  spoil  his  credit  with 


his  taylor.    Yes,  he  shall  hare  my  niece  with  her 
fortune,  he  shalL 

JFb<.  He  !  i  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Ludgate 
first,  and  angle  into  Black  Friars  for  brass  far- 
things, with  au  old  mitten. 

Lady  Wish,  Ay,  dear  Foible ;  thank  thee  for 
that,  dear  Foible.  He  has  put  me  out  of  all  pa- 
tience. I  shall  never  recouipose  my  features,  to 
receive  sir  Rowland  with  any  (economy  of  face. 
The  wretch  has  fretted  me,  that  I  am  absolutely 
decayed.    Look,  Foible ! 

Fd.  Your  ladyship  has  frowned  a  little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  The  are  some  cracks 
disternible  in  the  white  vaniish. 

Lady  Wish.  Let  me  see  the  glass — Cracks, 
say'st  thou  ?  why,  I  am  arrantly  flayed  ! — I  look 
like  an  old  peeled  wall.  Thou  must  repair  me. 
Foible,  before  sir  Rowland  comes,  or  I  shall 
never  keep  up  to  my  picture. 

FoL  I  warrant  you,  madam ;  a  little  art  once 
made  your  picture  like  yuu ;  and,  now,  a  little 
of  the  same  art  must  make  you  like  yoar  picture. 
Your  picture  must  sit  for  you,  madam. 

Ladif  With.  But  art  thou  sure  sir  Rowland  will 
not  fail  to  come  ?  or  will  he  not  fail,  when  he 
does  come?  will  he  be  importunate,  Fuible?  for, 
if  hc^  should  not  be  importunate — I  shall  never 
break  decorums — I  ^hall  die  with  confusion,  if  I 
am  forced  u>  advance — Oh,  no  !  I  can  never  ad- 
vance ! — I  shall  swoon  if  he  should  expect  ad- 
vances. No,  I  hope  sir  Rowland  is  better  bred, 
than  to  put  a  lady  to  the  necessity  of  breaking 
her  forms.  I  won't  be  too  coy,  neither. — f  won't 
give  him  despair — But  a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss; 
a  little  sroni  is  alluring. 

Foi.  A  little  scorn  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish.  \os,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — A  sort  of  a  dyingness  ! — You  see  that  pic- 
ture has  ar— sort  of  a — Ha,  Foible?  a  swimming- 
ness  in  the  eyes ! — ^Yes,  Fll  look  so  ! — My  niece 
affects  it,  but  she  wants  features.  Is  sir  Row- 
land handsome?  let  my  toilet  be  removed — I'll 
dress  above.  I'll  receive  shr  Rowland  here.  Is 
he  handsome  ?  dcAi't  answer  me.  I  won't  know : 
I'll  be  surprised;   I'll  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Foi.  By  storm,  madam,  sir  Rowland's  a  brisk 
man. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  he  ?  O,  then,  he'll  importune,  if 
he's  a  brisk  man.  Let  my  things  be  removed, 
good  Foible.  [Exit  Laoy  Wishfort. 

Enter  Mrs  Fainall. 

Mrs  Fain.  O,  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  fright 
lest  I  should  come  too  late  !  Tliat  devil.  Mar- 
wood,  saw  you  in  the  park  with  Mirabell,  and,  I'm 
afraid,  will  discover  it  to  my  lady. 

FoL  Discover  what,  madam  ! 

Mrs  Fain.  Nay,  nay,  put  «Dt  on  that  strange 
face.  I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and  know 
that  Waitwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this  morning 
married,  is  to  personate'  Mirabell's  uncle,  and,  as 
such,  winning  my  lady,  to  involve  her  in  those 
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difficalties,  from  which  Mirahell  onlj  must  re- 
lease her,  by  his  making  his  conditions  to  have 
my  cousin,  and  her  fortonej  left  to  her  own  dis- 
posal. 

Foi.  Of  dear  roadam^  I  beg  your  pardon !  It 
was  not  my  confidence  in  your  ladyship,  that  was 
deficient ;  but,  I  thought  the  former  good  cor- 
respondence between  your  ladyship  and  Mr  Mira- 
bell  might  have  hindered  his  communicating  this 


'Mrt  Fain.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 

JFbi.  O,  dear  madam,  Mr  ^Ii^lbeU  is  such  a 
•weet  winning  gentlemaiv— But  your  ladyship  is 
the  pattern  of  genero«ity-*-^woet  lady,  to  be  so 
good !  Mr  Mirabell  cannot  chose  but  be  grateful. 
1  find  your  ladyship  has  -  his  heart  stilt  Now, 
madamj  1  can  safely  tell  your  ladyship  our  suc- 
cess. Mrs  Marwood  has  told  my  lady ;  but,  I 
warrant,  I  managed  myself.  I  turned  it  all  for 
the  better.  I  told  my  lady  that  Mr  Mirabell 
failed  at  her.  I  laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge, 
rU  row ;  and  my  lady  is  so  incensed,  that  shell 
be  contracted  to  sir  Kowland  to-night,  she  says ; 
— -I  warrant  I  worked  her  up,  that  he  may  have 
her  for  asking  for,  as  they  say  of  a  WclcJi  mai- 
ifenhead. 

Mrs  Fain.  O  rare  Foible ! 

Foi.  Madam,  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  acquaint 
Mr  Mirabell  of  his  success.  I  would  be  seen  as 
fittle  as  possible  to  speak  to  him ;  besides,  I  be- 
lieve madam  Marwood  watches  me — Slie  has  a 
penchant ;  but,  I  know  Mr  Mirabell  can*t  abide 
ner. — {Cai&.]-->John — remove  my  lady*s  toilet. 
Madam,  your  servant.  My  lady  is  so  impatient, 
I  fear  sWU  come  for  me,  if  I  stay. 

Mrs  Fain,  111  go  with  you  up  the  back-stairs, 
lest  I  should  meet  her.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mrs  Marwood,  from  the  closet. 

« 

Mrs  Mar.  Indeed,  Mrs  Engine,  is  it  thus  with 
you?  Are  you  become  a  go-between  of  this  im- 
portance? Yesi  I  shall  watch  you.  Why,  this 
wench  is  the  pais-partoutf  a  very  master-key  to 
every  body's  strong-box.  My  friend  Fainall, 
bave  you  carried  it  so  swimmingly?  I  thought 
there  was  something  in  it ;  but  it  seems  it  is  over 
with  you.  Your  loathing  is  not  from  a  want  of 
appetite,  then,  but  from  a  surfeit;  else  you  could 
never  be  so  cool  to  fall  from  a  principal  to  be  an 
assistant :  to  procure  for  him  1  a  pattern  of  ge- 
nerosity, that  I  confess.  Well,  Mr  Fainall,  you 
have  met  with  your  match.  O  man,  man !  wo- 
man, woman !  The  devils  an  ass !  if  I  were  a 
Ciinter,  I  would  draw  him  like  an  idiot,  a  drivel- 
r,  with  a  bib  and  bells.  Man  should  have  his 
head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of  him. 
Poor  simple  fiend  f  Madam  Marwood  has  a  pen- 
chanty  but  he  can't  abide  her — ^Twere  better  for 
him  you  had  not  been  his  confessor  in  that  af- 
fair, without  you  could  have  kept  his  counsel 
f^loser.    I  shall  not  prove  another  pattern  of  ge- 
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nerosity — he  has  not  obliged  me  to  4hat  with 
thobe  eiocsses  of  himself;  and  now  FIl  have  none 
of  him.  Here  comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe  ; 
with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  a  heaci  full  of 
like  any  chemist  upon  the  day  of  projection. 

Enter  Ladt  Wisbfort. 

Laify  Wish.  O  dear  Marwood,  what  shall  I  sajr 
for  this  rude  foi^etfulness?  But  my  dear  friend 
is  all  goodness. 

Airs  Mar.  No  apologies,  dear  madam.  I  have 
been  very  well  entertained. 

La(fy  Wish.  As  I'm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  very- 
chaos  to  think  I  should  so  forget  myself — But  I 
have  such  an  olio  of  ai&irs,  really  I  know  not 
what  to  do — {Calls.'] — Foible  ! — I  expect  my  ne- 
phew, sir  Wilfull,  every  moment^  too— XVhy^ 
Foible — He  means  to  travel  for  improvement. 

Mrs  Mar.  Methinks  sir  Wilfull  should  rather 
think  of  marrying,  than  travelling  at  his  years^  I 
hear  be  is  turned  of  forty. 

Lufitf  Wish.  O,  he's  m  less  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  his  travels — I  am  against  my  nephew's 
marrying  too  youns.  It  will  be  time  enoueh, 
when  he  comes  back,  and  has  acquired  discretion 
to  chuse  for  himself. 

3frf  Mar,  Methinks  Mrs  Millamant  and  be 
would  make  a  very  fit  match.  He  may  travel  af- 
terwards. 7is  a  thing  very  usoal  with  young 
gentlemen. 

Lady  Wish.  I  promise  you  I  have  thou^t  on*t 
— And,  since  'tis  your  judgment,  IH  thmk  on't 
again.  I  assure  you  I  will ;  I  value  your  judgje- 
ment  extremely.  On  my  word  I'll  propose  it. 
[Enter  Foible.]  Come,  come.  Foible — I  nad  for- 
got my  nephew  will  be  here  before  dinner — ^I 
must  make  haste. 

Foi.  Mr  Witwonld  and  Mr  Petulant  are  come 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear,  I  can't  appear,  till  I  an& 
dres&cd.  Dear  Marwood,  shall  I  be  free  with 
you  again,  and  beg  you  to  entertain  them  ?  1*11 
make  ail  imaginable  oaste.  Dear  friend,  excuse 
me.         [Exeunt  Ladt  Wisbfort  and  Foible. 

Enter  Mrs  Millauakt  and  Mincing. 

Mill.  Sure,  never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as 
that  odious  man.    Marwood,  your  servant. 

Mrs  Mar.  Vou  have  a  colour;  what^s  the  mat- 
ter? 

MilL  That  horrid  fellow.  Petulant,  has  pro- 
voked me  into  a  flame— ^I  have  broke  my  ma- — 
Mincing,  lend  me  yours-^is  not  all  the  powder 
out  of  my  hair  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  No.    What  has  he  done  ? 

MilL  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing ;  he  has  only 
talked — Nay,  he  has  said  nothing,  neither ;  but  be 
has  contradicted  every  thing,  that  has  been  said. 
For  my  part,  I  thought  Witwould  and  he  would 
have  quarrelled. 
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lUn.  I  Towy  mtniy  I  dk»ght  oooe  tfaey  would 

IWfC  fit* 

MUL  Wtilf  'tis  a  lamentable  thin^  I  swear, 
Aat  one  h$»  not  the  liberty  of  diasing  on^s  ao 
quainfanrc,  as  one  does  one's  dodies; 

Mh  Mar,  If  we  had  that  iibeftj,  we  should 
be  as  weaiy  of  one  set  of  acqaahitance,  though 
ncter  so  good,  as  we  are  df  on^  suit,  though  ne- 
ver so  6ne.  A  fool  and  a  Doilj  stuff  would  now 
and  then  find  days  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for  va- 
riety '' 

MUL  I  ooidd .  consent  to  wear  them,  if  they 
would  wear  alike;  but  foeb  never  wear  out — 
Thef  are  such  drapHk-berry  things !  without  one 
coafd  give  them  to  one's  chambermaid,  after  a 
day  or  twa 

JIft*  Mir.  Twere  better  so^  indeed.  Or  what 
thiak  TOO  of  the  play-house  ?  A  fine  gay  glossy 
fool  SDOohl-  be  given  there,  like  a  new  masking 
habit  after  the  mascjuerade  b  over,  and  we  have 
done  with  the  disgune.  For  a  fool's  visit  is  al- 
ways a  disguise ;  and  never  admitted  by  a  woman 
of  wily  but  lo  blind  her  affiiir  with  a  lover  of 
sense.  If  tou  vrould  but  appear  bare-laoed  now, 
and  own  xdimbell,  you  might  as  easily  put  off 
Petulant  and  Witwould,  as  your  hood  and  scarf. 
And  indeed  *xm  time,  for  the  town  has  found  it : 
the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pretence.  In- 
deed, MiUanunt,  yon  can  no  more  conceal  it, 
than  my  ladjr  Straromd  can  her  face,  that  goodly 
fiioe,  whiohf  in  defiance  of  her  Rhenish-wine  tea, 
will  not  be  comprehended  in  a  mask. 

MUL  FO  take  my  death,  Marwood,  yon  are 
Aore  censorious  Aan  a  decayed  beauty,  or  a  dis- 
carded toast.  Mindng,  tell  the  men  they  may 
oomeiip.  My  aunt  is  not  dressing  here;  their 
felly  is  le»  provt>king  than  ytmr  malioe.  [Ejtt 
MixciKG.]  The  town  has  found  it  I  what  has  it 
faond?  That'Mirabell  loves  me,  is  no  more  a  se- 
cret, than  it  is  a  secret,  that  you  discovered  it  to 
my  aunty  or  than  the  reason  why  you  discovered 
k  is  a  secret. 

Jfrr  Mar.  Yen  are  nettled* 

MUi.  You're  mistaken.    Ridieuknis! 

Mn  Mar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll  tear  another 
Ian,  if  ton  don't  matk^te  those  violent  airs. 

JdUL  Oh  silly !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  could  laugh  im* 
moderately.  Poor  Mirabeli  I  His  constancy  to 
me  has  quite  destroyed  his  complaisance  for  all 
the  world  beside.  1  swear,  I*  never  enjoined  it 
fain^  to  be  so  coy-^If  I  had  tlie  vanity  to  think 
he  would  obey  me,  I  would  command  him  to 
ihew  more  galumtiy.  Tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be 
so  particuliu'  on  one  hand,  and  so  hisensible  on 
the  other.  But  I  despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let 
him  follow  hb  own  way.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pardon 
ne^  dear  creature,  1  roust  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
thcmgh,  I  grant  ypo,  'tis  a  little  barbarou8<  ha« 
ha,he! 

Mm  Mar.  What  pityAis^.so  much  fine  rail- 
leiy,  and  debvared  with,  so  significnnt  gesture, 
muki  be  so  unhappily  directed  ^  miaeorry ! 


MiU*  Ha  ?  Dear  matare,  1 9sk  your  pardon — 
i  swear  I  did  not  mind  you. 

Mn  Mar.  Mr  Mirabeli,  aifd  you  both^  may 
think  a  thing  impossible,  when  I  tell  him,  by  tell- 
ing you--— — 

Mill.  O  dear !  what  ?  for  'd^  the  same  thing, 
if  I  hear  it — Ha,  ha,  hat !. 

JIfrs  Mar.  That  I  detest  him,  hate  him,'  mar 
dam. 

MUL  O  niadam !  why,  so  do  I-^And  yet  the 
creabire  loves  me;  ha,  ha,  ha  i  How  can  one  foi^ 
bear  laughing  to  think  of  it  ? — I  am  a  sybil,  if  I 
am  not  ama^d  to  think  what  he  can  see  in  me. 
rU  take  my  death,  I  think  you  are  handsomer — 
and  within  a  year  or  two  as  young— If  yuu  could 
but  stay  for  me,  1*  shouldovertake  you — But  that 
cannot  be— Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melan- 
cholic—Now ni  be  sad. 

3f  rs  Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  be  thangied 
sooner  than  you  think* 

MilL  Do  ye  say  so  ?  Then,  I'm  resolved  I'll 
have  a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 

Enter  Mimcino. 

iliin.  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  mar 
dam  ;  and  will  wait  on  you. 

Enter  Petulant  and  Witwould. 

MiU.  Is  your  animosity  composed,  gentlemen? 

Wit.  Raillery,  raillery,  madam;  we  have  no 
animosity — We  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and  then, 
but  no  aiumosity— The  falling-out  of  wits  is  like 
the  falling-out  of  lovers^— We  agree  in  the  main, 
like  treble  and  base.    Ha,  Petulant ! 

Pet,  Ay,  in  the  main— But  when  I  have  a  hu- 
mour to  contradict— 

Wit.  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  contradict, 
then  I  contradict,  too.  What,  I  know  my  cue. 
Then  we  contradict  one  another  like  two  battle- 
dores ;  for  contradictions  beget  one  another,  like 
Jewsr. 

Pet.  If  he  says  black's  black — ^If  I  have  a  hu« 
mour  to  say  'tis  blue— Let  that  pass — All's  one 
for  that.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it,  it  must 
be  granted. 

WU.   Not  positively  must— But  it  may— it 

Pet,  YtB,  it  positively  must,  upon  proof  posi- 
tive. 

Wit.  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must ;  but  up- 
on proof  presumptive  it  only  may.  That's  a  lo- 
gical distinctk)n,  now,  madam. 

3frs  Jlfor.  I  perceive  your  debates  are  of  im- 
portance, and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet.  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning  is 
another ;  but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  assert. 

Wif*  Pelolant's  an  enemy  to  learning;  he  rts- 
lies  altogether  on  his  parts. 

PM.  No,  I'inno  enemyto  learning;  it  hurts 
not  me. 

Jtfrf  Mar.  Thalfs  a  sign  indeed  'tis  no  enemy 
to  you.     • 
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Pet  No,  no^  'ds  no  enemy  to  any  body,  but 
them  that  have  it 

MilL  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my  aversion.  I 
Vonder  at  the  impudence  of  an  illiterate  man,  to 
offer  to  make  love. 

Wit.  That,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at,  too. 

Mill.  Ah !  to  marry  an  ignorant !  that  can 
hardly  read  or  write. 

Pet.  Wh^  should  a  man  be  any  further  from 
being  married  though  he  can't  reod,  than  he  is 
from  being  han^^?  The  ordinary's  paid  for  setr 
ting  the  psalm,  and  the  parish  pnest.  for  reading 
the  ceremony  And  for  tlie  rest  which  is  to  fol- 
low in  both  cases,  a  man  may  do  it  without  book — 
So  all's  one  for  that. 

AiUL  D'ye  hear  the  creature?  Lord,  here's 
company !  I'll  be  gone.' 

[Exeunt  Millamant  and  Mincing. 

Enter  Sir  WilpuIl  WItwould,  in  a  riding 
dresi,  and  Footman. 

lilt.  In  the  name  of  Bartholomew  and  his  fair, 
what  have  we  here? 

Af rs  Mar.  Tis  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't 
you  know  him  ?  i 

Wit.  Not  I — Yes,  I  think  it  is  he — Fvc  almost 
forgot  htm ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  revo- 
lution. 

Foot.  Sir,  my  lady'<  dres^ng.  Here's  Cbm- 
f>any ;  if  you  please  to  walk  in,  in  the  mean 
time. 

Sir  WiL  Dressing!  What,  'tis  but  morning 
here,  I  warrant,  with  you  in  London ;  we  should 
count  it  towards  afternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in 
Shropshire— Why,  then,  belike  my  aunt  han't 
dined  yet— Ha,  friend  ? 

Footf  Yonr  aunt,  sir? 

Sir  WiL  My  aunt,  sir !  yes,  my  aunt,  si^,  an!d 
your  lady,  sir;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir— Why, 
what>  dost  thou  not  know  me,  friend  ?  Why,  then, 
send  somebody  hither,  that  does.  How  long  bast 
thou  lived  with  thy  lady,  fellow,  ha? 

Foot.  A  week,  sir;  longer  than  any  in  the 
bouse,  except  my  lady's  woman. 

Sir  WiL  Why,  then,  belike  thou  dost  not  know 
tliy  lady,  if  thou  seest  her ;  ha,  friend  ? 

Foot,  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  cannot  safely  swear  to 
her  face  in  a  morning,  before  she  k  drested.  Tis 
like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  her  by  this 
time. 

Sir  WiL  Well,  prithee,  try  what  thon  canst 
do;  if  thou  canst  not  guess,  inquire  her  out; — 
dost  hear,  fellow?  and  tell  her,  her  nephew, Sir 
Wilful  Witwould,  is  in  the  house. 

Foot.  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  WU.  Hold  y^— hear  me,  friend;  a  word 
witli  you  in  your  ear:  Prithee,  who  are  these 
gallants? 

Foot.  Really,  sir,  I  cannot  tell ;  there  come  so 
many  here,  'tis  hard  to  know  them  all.       \Exit. 

Sir  WiL  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  less  than  a 
starling;  I  don't  think  a'  knows  his  ova  Dame. 


vile  dog,  I  see  that  already. — 
ha,  ha  Tto  him ;  to  hijo,  Petu- 


Mrs  Mar.  Mr  Witwould,  your  brother  is  not 
behind-hand  in  forgetfulness— I  fancy  he  has  for- 
got  you,  too. 

WU.  I  hope  so— The  deuce  Uke  him,  that  re- 
members first,  I  oiy. 

Sir  Wii.  Save  you,  gentleman  and  lady. 

Mn  Mar.  For  shame,  Mr  Witwould !  why, 
won't  you  speak  to  him  ?  And  you,  air. 

Wit.  Petulaut,  speak. 

Pet.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  No  offence,  I  hope. 

[Saluta  Marwooo. 

Mr»  Mar.  No  sure,  sir. 

Wit.  This  is  a 
No  ofl^^nce !  Ha, 
lant ;  smoke  him. 

Pet.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey, 
sir ;  hero,  hem.  [Sarv^ng  him  round. 

Sir  WiL  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pet.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  May  be  not,  sir;  thereafter  as  'ds 
meant,  sir.  • 

Wit.  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots ;  Petnlant, 
the  boots ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Pet.  Sir,  I  presume  upon  the  information  of 
your  boots. 

Sir  WiL  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  sir :  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my 
boots,  sin  if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you  may 
inquire  further  of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet.  Your  hprae^  sir !  your  horse  is  an  ass^ 
sir! 

Sir  WiL  Do  you  speak  by  way  of  oflence,  sir? 

Mr$  Mar.  Tfie  gentlenuin's  tnerry,  that's  all, 
sir— S*life,  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  a 
horse  and  an  ass,  before  they  find  one  another 
ouL  You  must  not  take  any  thing  amiss  from 
your  friends;  sir.    You  are  amoqg  your  friends^ 

here,  though  it  may  be  you  don't  niow  it 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  aire  sir  WilfuU  Wit- 
would. 

Sir  WiL  Right,  lady;  I  am  sir  WilfuU  Wit- 
would; so  I  writer  myself;  no  6flfence  to  any 
body,  I  hope ;  and  nephew  to  the  lady  Wishfort 
of  this  mansion. 

Mr^Mar,  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman, 
sir? 

Sir  WiL  Ham  !  What,  sure  'tis  not—Yea,  b/r 
lady  but  'tis — ^^heart !  I  know  not  whether  'tis  or 
no — ^Yea,  but  'tis,  by  the  wrekin.  Brother  An- 
thony !  what  Tony,  i'faith  I  what,  dost  thou  not 
know  me  ?  By*r  lady  nor  I  thee,  thou  art  so  bela- 

ced,  and  so  beperiwigged *8hcart !  what  dost 

not  speak  ?  art  thou  o'erjojr^  ? 

Wit.  'Odso,  brother,  is  it  you  ?  your  servant, 
brother. 

Sir  WiL  Yonr  servant  {  why  yours,  sir.  Yoor 
servant  again — 'Sheart,  andyour  friend  and  ser- 
vant to  that — And  a — (puffj  and  a  flap-dragon 
for  your  service,  sir ;  and  a  hare's  foot,  and  a 
hare's  scut  for  your  service,  sir  ;  an'  yoa  be  s» 
cold  and  so  coiutly ! 
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^.  So  oflenoe,  I  hope,  brother. 
Wil  'Shemrt,  sir,  but  Uiere  i^  and  much 
B"— A  plague !   is  this  your  inns  o'oourt 
breeding  not  to  know  your  friends  and  your  re* 
labooa,  your  elder8,-and  your  betters  ? 

WU.  Why,  brother  Wilfull  of  Salop,  you 
may  be  as  short  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  if  you 
plc^e ;  hut  I  tell  tou,  'tis  not  modish  to  know 
reiatioiis  in  town.  Vou  think  you're  in  the  coun- 
try, where  great  lubberly  biothers  slabber  and 
kns  one  another,  when  thev  meet,  like  a  call  of 
««jCM»t8 — *rn  not  the  fashion  here;  'tis  not,  in- 
deed, dear  brother. 

Sir  WiL  The  fashion's  a  fool :  and  you're  a 
fop^  dear  brother.  'Sheart,  I  have  suspected 
this — ^B/r  lady,  I  conjectured  you  were  a  fop, 
since  you  b^^  to  change  the  style  of  vour  let- 
ters, and  write  in  a  scrap  of  paper  gilt  round 
the  edgei^  no  bigger  than  a  subpcpna.  I  might 
expect  tfaisy  when  you  left  off  konoured  brother ; 

and  kcpimgyou  are  in  good  heaith ^To  begin 

with  a  Kat  mty  knight^  Fm  to  sick  of  a  hut 
«^Ai'<  debautk—OA^  heart,  and  then  tell  a  Hl- 
muiar  xaXejof  a  cock  and  a  bull,  and  a  wench 
smd  a  bottle,  and  so  conclude — Yuu  could  write 
Dews  before  too  were  out  of  your  time,  when 
yoa  hired  witn  honest  Pimple-^fose,  the  attorney 
of  Fomival's  inn — You  could  intreat  to  be  re- 
inembered  then  to  your  friends  round  the  wre- 
kin.  We  could  have  gazettes,  then,  and  Dawk's 
fetter,  and  the  Weekly  Bill,  till  of  late  days. 

Ftt.  ^life,  Witwoold,  were  you  ever  an  attor- 
■ey's  clerk  ?  of  the  family  of  the  Fomival's— Ha, 
ba,ha! 

Wii.  Aye,  aye,  but  that  was  but  for  a  while. 
Not  Jong,  iMt  longs  pshaw,  I  was  not  in  my  own 
power,  then.  An  orphan,  and  this  fellow  was 
my  guardian ;  ay^,  ay^  I  was  glad  to  consent  to 
that,  man,  to  come  to  London.  He  had  the  dis- 
posal of  me,  then.  If  I  had  not  agreed  to  that, 
1  mi^  have  been  bound  'prentice  to  a  feltrma- 
kcr  m  Shrewsburv;  this  fellow  would  have 
bound  me  tu  a  maker  of  felts. 

Sir  WiL  'Sheart,  and  better  thao  be  bound  to 
a  maker  of  fops,  where,  I  suppose,  ^ou  have 
•erred  your  time ;  and  now  you  may  set  up  for 
yoaisclf. 

Mn  Mm'.  You  intend  to  travel,  sir,  as  I'm  in- 


Sir  WiL  Belike  I  may,  madam.  I  may  chance 
to  sail  npon  the  salt  seas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

Ftt.  And  the  wind  serve. 

Sir  WU.  Serre  ot  not  serve,  I  sha'nt  ask  li- 
cence of  youy  sir;  nor  the  weather-cock  your 
companioo.  I  direct  my  discourse  to  the  lady, 
ftr;  'tis  like  my  aunt  may  have  told  you,  ma- 
dams-Yes, I  have  settled  my  concerns,  I  may 
•a^  now,  and  am  minded  to  see  foreign  parts. — 
Ir  an  how  that  the  peace  hold,  whereby,  that  is^ 
lases  abate. 

Mrs  Mar,  I  thought  you  had  designed  for 
Fraooe  at  all  adveqtures. 


Sir  WU,  I  can't  tell  that ;  'tis  like  I  may,  and 
'tis  like  I  may  not  I  am  somewhat  dainty  in 
making  a  resolution ;  because,  when  I  make  it,  I 
keep  it.  I  don't  stand  shill  I,  shall  1,  then;  if  1 
say't,  111  do't :  but  I  liave  thoughts  to  carry  a 
small  matter  in  town,  to  leam  somewhat  of  your 
lingo  first,  before  I  cross  the  seas.  I'd  gladly 
have  a  spice  of  your  French,  as  they  say,  where- 
by to  hold  discourse  in  foreign  couiitrjes. 

iUiri  Mar.  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for  that 
and  dancing,  and  curious  acomplishments,  calcu- 
lated purely  for  the  use  of  ^rown  gentlemen. 

Sir  WiL  Is  there  ?  'ds  like  there  may. 

Mrt  Mar.  No  doubt,  you  will  return  very 
much  improved. 

Wit.  Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from 
the  whale-fishiug. 

Enter  Lady  Wish  fort  and  Faiwall. 

Lady  With.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 

Sir^  WiL  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Fain.  Sir  WilfulL  your  most  faithful  servant. 

Sir  WiL  Cousin  Fainall,  give  me  your  hand. 

Lady  Wuh.  Cousin  Witwould,  your  servant; 

Mr  Petulant,  your  servant Nephew,  you 

are  welcome  again.  Will  you  drink  any  thing  af- 
ter your  journey,  nephew,  before  you  eat  ?  din- 
ner's alm<)8t  ready. 

Sir  WiL  I'm  very  weUi  I  thank  you,  aunt — 
However,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  offer. 
'Sheart,  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  been  in  the 
fashion,  too,  and  have  remembered  to  have  forgot 
your  relations.  Here's  your  cousin  Tony;  belike  I  . 
may'nt  call  him  brother  for  fear  of  ofitnce. 

Lady  With.  O  he's  a  ralUer,  nephew — My 
cousin's  a  wit :  and  youf  great  wits  always  rally 
their  best  friends  to  chuse.  When  you  have 
been  abroad,  nephew,  you'll  understand  raillery 
better. 

tFAiKALL  and  Mrt  Marwood  talk  apart. 
7iL  Why,  then,  let  him  hold  his  tongue  in 
the  mean  time ;  and  rail,  when  that  day  comes. 

Enter  MiNciyc. 

Bfifi.  Hem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your  la'- 
ship  that  dinner  \%  impatient. 

Sir  WiL  Impatient :  why,  then,  belike  it  won't 
stay,  till  I  pull  off  m^  boots.  Sweetrheart,  can 
you  help  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers  ?  My  man  is 
with  his  horses,  I  warrant 

Ladu  With.  Fy,  fy,  nephew  !  you  would  not 
pull  off  your  boots  here — Go  down  into  the  hall. 

Dinner  shall  stay  for  you ' 

[Exeunt  Mincing  on</SrR  Wilfull. 
My  nephew's  a  little  unbred ;  you'll  pardon  him, 
madam.    Gentlemen,  will  you  walk?  Marwood? 

Mrt  Mar.  I  follow  you,  madam,  before  sir 
Wilfull  is  ready. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Wish  fort,  Petulant,  and 
Witwould. 

fat /I.  Why,  then,  Foible's  a  procuress ;  an  ar- 
ranty  rank^  match-nicking  procuress.    And  I,  it 
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teems,  am  a  bosbandy  a.  rank  huabnid;  imd  my 
wife  a  very  arrant,  rank  wife — all  In  the  way  of 
the  world.  'Sdeath !  to  be  a  cuckold  by  antici- 
pation, a  cuckold  in  embryo !  Sure  I  was  born 
with  budding  antlers  like  a  young  sa^,  or  a  ci- 
tizen's child.  'Sdeath !  to  be  outwitted,  oot-jiltr 
ed,  outrmatrimonied !  If  I  had  kept  my  speed 
like  a  stag,  'twere  Somewhat !  but  to  crawl  after, 
with  my  horns  like  a  snail,  and  be  out^^tripped 
by  my  wife — tis  scurvy  wedlock. 

Mrt  Mar.  Then  shake  it  off;  you  have  often 
wished  for  an  opportuxuty  to  part;  and  now  you 
have  it.  But  nrst  prevent  tneir  plot ;  the  half 
of  MiUamant's  fortune  is  too  considerable  to  be 
parted  with  to  a  foe,  to  MirabelL 

Fain,  Aye,  that  had  been  mine,  had  yon  not 
made  that  fond  discovery ;  that  had  been  forfei- 
ted, had  they  been  married.  My  wife  had  ad- 
ded lustre  to  my  dishonour  hr  that  increase  of 
fortune.  I  couul  have  worn  them  tipt  with  sold, 
though  my  forehead  had  been  furnished  like  a 
deputy-lieutenant's  hall. 

Mrs  Mar.  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  mainte- 
nance to  you  stil^  if  you  can  away  with  your 
wife.  And  she's  no  worse  than  when  you  bad 
her.  You  married  her  to  keep  you ;  and  if  you 
can  contrive  to  have  her  keep  you  better  than 
you  expected,  why  should  you  not  keep  her  long- 
er than  you  intended  ? 

Fain,  The  means,  the  means. 

Mrs  Mar,  Discover  to  my<  lady  your  wife's 
conduct;  threaten  to  part  with  her;  tnj  lady 
loves  der,  and  will  come  to  any  composition  to 
save  her  reputation.  Take  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  it,  just  upon  the  discovery  of  this  im- 
posture. My  lady  will  be  enraged  beyond  bonnds, 
and  sacrifioe  niece,  and  fortune,  and  all  at  that 
conjuncture.  Aou  let  me  alone  to  kfpp  her 
warm ;  if  she  should  flag  in  her  part,  I  will  jk4 
fail  to  prompt  her. 

Fain,  This  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs  Mar  I'm  sorry  I  hinted  to  my  ladv  to 
endeavour  a. match  between  MiUamant  and  sir 
WufuU ;  that  mar  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain,  O,  fof  that  matter,  leave  me*tp  manafie 
him;  Til  disable  him  fof  that;  he  will  drink  like 
a  Dane :  after  dinner,  I'll  «et  his  hand  in. 

Mrs  Mar,  Well,  how  do  you  stand  affected 
towards  yoorlady? 

Fain.  Why,  fkith,  I  ami  thinking  of  it  Lpt  me 
see~^I  am  married  already ;  so  that's  over.  My 
wife  has  played  the  jade  with  me-*- Well,  that's 
over  too— I  never  loved  )ier,  or  if  I  had,  why 
tbfit  wpuld  have  |)eea  over,  too,  by  this  time — 


Jealous  of  her  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am  oertwn ;  so 
thece*8  an  end  of  jealousy.  Weary  of  imr,  I  am^ 
and  shall  be — No,  there's  no  end  of  that;  ao^ 
no,  that  were  too  much  to  hope.  Thns  fiu*  oo»- 
ceming  my  repose^  Now,  form^  ipepntatioB.  As 
to  my  own,  I  married  not  for  it;  so  thaifs  out 
of  the  question.  And  as  to  my  part  in  mj  wife's 
— why,  she  had  parted  with  hers  •before^  so^ 
bringing  none  to  n^e,  she  can  cake  none  firam 
me;  'tis  against  all  rule  of  ^vf,  that  I  shovldl 
lose  to  one,  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  afeake.  < 

Mrs  Mar,  Besides  you  forget,  mattiageis  ho- 
nourable. 

Finn,  Hum !  fiptl^  anddiatV  wall  tho^riit  on; 
marria^  is  honouirable,  as  you  say  |  ao^  if  ao^ 
wherefore  should  cuckoldom  be  a  discredit,  be- 
ing derived  from  so  honourable  a  root? 

Mrs  Mar,  Nay,  I  know  not ;  if  the  root  be 
honourable,  why  not  the  branches? 

JPatfi.  So,  so,  why  this  point  is  dear-^WcUt 
how  do  we  proceed  ? 

Mrs  jifer.  I  wiM  contrive  »  letter,  whidi 
shall  be  delivered  to  my  lady  at  the  tiasei  when 
that  rascal,  vyho  is  to  act  sir  Rowlimd,  is  witb 
her.  It  shall  come  as  from  an  unknown  hand — 
for  the  less  I  impear  to  know  of  ihe  trnth,  tlie 
better  I  can  play  the  inoendiary.  Besides^  I 
would  not  have  Foible  provoked,  if  I  oonld  help 
it,  because  you  know  sne  knows  some  paangea  : 
Nay,  I  expect  all  will  come  out;  but  let  lii^ 
mine  be  sprung  first;  and  then  I  care  not^  if  X 
am  discovered. 

fain.  If  the  worst  f:ome  to  the  wajrs^  m  tam 

my  wife  to  grass ^I  have  already  a  deed  of 

settlement  to  the  best  part  of  her>  estatei  wiiich 
I  wheedled  out  of  her ;  and  that  you  shall  paiv- 
take  at  lei^t 

Mrs  Mar,  Ihope  you  are  convinoed,  diat  I 
hate  Mirabel!. pow  ?  you'll  be  no  aioffc  j^tous? 

Fain,  jealous!  no-<-bythiskas»— ^e^hnsbaada 
be  jealous;  but  let  the  lever stiU  believe:  oe,  if 
he  doubt,  let  it  be  only  to  endear  hisiileasui^  aad 
prepare  the  joy  that  follows^  wben-Wpwves  has 
unstress  true.  But  let^asbaxids'  defhblstxmvert 
to  endless  jealou^ ;  :or^  if  they  havte  MieE,  let  k 
corrupt  to  supecstidon,  and  blind  rctodali^.  I 
am  single,  and  vill  herd  no  inore  wilhsiieaa. 
True,  I  wear  the  badge,  but  lUl  disewn  the  or- 
der. And,  since  I  take  my  leave  of  them,  I  care 
not  if  Ileavp  them  a  commoa  mottato  theis 
common  crest. 

All  husbands  must  or  pain.oi  shanfee  endnre  ; 

The  wise  tooijealetts  acf^  fi)olfti8»''seciire. 
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SCXNE  L--^<mftii«ei. 

Bmter  Lady  Wisbfojit  and  F01BI.E, 

• 

M^tf  Wkk,  la  sir  Bowland  oomii^  wfu 
(boup  MMble }  aad  are  things  in  order? 

At.  Ywy  madnnij  I  ImVe  fiut  waxvUghu  in 
the  aooooesy  and  placed  the  footmen  in  a  vow  in 
tha  Jydly  intheiT  best  Uvenefi  wkh  the  coachman 
and  portilioB  to  fill  up  the  equiotte. 

Im^  With,  Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman 
and  poatiljapy.that  Ihev  maj  not  »tiqk  of  ^he  star 
UcL  wheo  si|r  Rowland  comes  by  ? 

Jhi.  YeB|«nadam. 

Loify  WUh,  And  are  the  dancers  and  the  mu- 
sk ready,  that  he  may  he  entertained  in  all  points 
with  -corrff i|w>ndnnce  to  his  passion  ? 

FoL  AU  IS  leadyrmadam. 

Xjdir  H^ifA.  And--«eU-and  how  do  I  look, 
FoiMe? 

FoL  Most  kiliing  well,  madam, 

Udy  Wish,  Well,  and  how  shalL  I  raoeiTe 
him?  •  in*  what  .figiiie>  shall  J  give  his  heart  the 
first  improsijon?  thei«  is  a  great  deal  in  the  first 
Shall  I  sit?  No,  I  won't  silr-FIl 
ijtip  1%  walk  from  tht  'door  upon  his  en- 
trance; nnd  then  turn  full  apon  him-^^^io,  that 
will  be  toasndden.  FU  lie— «ye»  I'll  lie'down-^ 
FU  receive  him  in  my  little  dressing  foom.-r— r 
There's  a  coach-vYes*  yes,  111  give  Ihe  £rst  im* 
picasioii  on  a  oouch— I  won't  lie^neithei^  but  loll 
and  lean.imoq  one  elbow,  with  one  foot  a  little 
^anglifig  08^  jogging  in  a  thoughtful.  wayT-ycs  1 
-and  then,  as  soon  as  he  appean^  start,  »jre,  start 
and  be  surprised,  and  rise  tQ.  meet  bun  in  a 
pretty  disoroey  yes  oh  i  ito^nng  is  more 
allanng  tfaa^  a  Javee  from  a  oouch  is  some  oon- 

fosioii it  shews  the  foot  to  advantage,*  and 

farairiiea  with  ^Joshes^  and  reoomposing  sirs  be- 
yond compansoa    Hark!  there's  a  coach. 

JSbL  Tib  Jm^  madam. 

LaJkf  Witk>  Odearl   has- my  nephew  made 

I  addrossos  to  MiUamant?  I  ordered  him. 

FoL  Sir  Wilfull  is  aetin  to  drinking,  madam, 
in  the  parUmr. 

Laufy  Wkk  Odds  my  life,  FU  send  hiroto  her. 
Call  issr  down.  Foible;  bnng  her  hither.  FU 
tend  him  as  I  i^o— when  they  are  together,  then 
come  to  me,  Foible,  that  I  may  tiot  be  too  long 
alooe'with  sir  Rowland. 

[JBjri^  Last  WiuiFOET. 

Enter  Millamavt  and  Mrs  Faivall. 

FoL  Madam,  I  staid  her^  to  teU  your  lady- 
ship that  Mr  MirabeU  has  waited  this  half  hour 
for  aa  omioctooily  to  talk  with  yoa,  though  mv 
lad/scsders  waretoJeave  you  and  sir  WUfoIl 
to^BCber.  ShaU  I  teU  Mr  H&abeU  that  jou  are 
atltisttre? 

MiL  No-^what  would  the  dear  man  have  ?  I 


am  thoughtfiil,  and  would  amuse  myself.    Bid 
him  come  another  time. 

There  never  yet  omu  wfoman  madey 

Nor  shally  but  to  be  a^rsed, 

[Repeating  «and  walkipg  .about, 
That^s  hard ! 

Mf^  i%Mfi.  You  are  very  food  of  sir  John 
Suckling  to-day,  MiUamant,  and  the  poets. 

MiL  He  ?  aye,  and  fiid^  verses— 00  I  am. 

FoL  Sir  WilfuU  is  conung,  ji^adam.  Shall  I 
send  Mr  BiirabeU  awi^  ? 

Mil,  Aye,  if  you  please.  Foible,  send  him 
away— ot  send  himi  hitbor-— just  as  you  will,,  dear 
Foible.  I  tidnk  rU.«ee  him^shall  I  ? .  aye,  let 
the  wretch  oome. 

Thyr^i^  a  yonth  cfthe  t^jpirsd  Irota. 

[Repeating 
Dear  Fainall,  entertain  sir  Wilfult—thou  bast 
philosophy  to  undergo  a  fool ;  thou  art  married^ 
andhftst  patienoe^— I  would  confer  with  my 
owt|  thoughts, 

MnFmn.  I«m  obliged  to  you,  that  you  would 
make  me  your  proxy  in  t)|is  aQur;  but  I.hav^ 
business  01  my  own. 

Etter  Sir  Wixfttll. 

Oh  I  sir  Wilful,  yon  are  oqme  at  the  critical  in? 
stent  There's  your  mistress  up  to  the  ears  ii^* 
lovo  and  contemplatio& ;  pursoe  your  point;  now 
or  never. 

Sir  Wi^  Yes;  my  aunt  will  have  it  so— I 
would  gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a  bottle 
or  two,  .beoause  Fm  somewhat  wary  at  first,  be- 
fore I  am  acquainted;  but  I  hope^  afler  a  time, 
I  shall  break  my  mind — ^that  is,  upon  further  ao-* 
quaintanofr— — {rAif  wkUe  Millamavt  walke 
idfoutf  repeatitw  to  herulfJ^SOf  for  the  pre* 
sent,  cousin,  I'D  take  my  MRve — ^if  so  be,  you^U 
be  so  kind  to  make  my  excuse:  Fll  return  to  my 
company      ■ 

Afirt  Fain.  O  fy»  sir  WilfuU !  what,  you  most 
not  be  daunted. 

Sir  WiL  Daunted !  no,  that's  not  it ;  it  is  not 
so  much  for  that— for,  if  so  be  that  I  set  on't,  FJl 
do't.  But  only  for  the  present,  'tis  sufficient  tUl 
further  acquaintance,  that's  all— your  servant. 

Mrt  Fain.  Nay,  FU  swear  you  shaU  never  lose 
go  favourable  an, opportunity,  if  I  can  help  it.-^ 
Vh  leave  you  togetner,  and  lock  the  door. 

[£mm»#  Mrs  Fainall  and  Foible. 

Sir  WiL  May,  nay,  cousin— I  have  foigot  my 
g^ves.  What  d'ye  do  ?'Sheart,  a' has  locked  the 
door, indeed.  I  think— nay,  cousin  Fainall,  open, 
the  door — ^Tshaw,  what  a  vixen  trick  is  this  l-~ 
nay,  now,  a'  has  seen  me,  too— cousin,  1  made 
bold  to  pass  through,  as  it  were — ^I  think  this 
door's  enchanted — — - 

MiL  [Repeating,'^ 
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I  prithee f  tpure  me,  gentle  haiff 

Freu  me  no  more/or  that  slight  toy» 

Sir  WiL  Anan  !  cousin,  your  servant. 

Mil.  That  foolish  trijle  of  a  heart-^ 

—Sir  Wilfull ! 

Sir  WiL  Yes — ^your  servant  No  offisDce,  I 
hope,  cousin. 

Mill.  [Repeating.] 

I  swear  it  will  not  do  its  part. 

Though  thou  dost  thinty  empUifst  thf  power 
and  art. 
Natural,  easy  Suckling ! 

Sir  WiL  Anan !  Suckling !  No  such  suckling, 
neither^  cousin,  nor  stripling;  I  thank  Heaven, 
I'm  no  minor. 

MilL  Ah,  rustic !  ruder  than  Gothic ! 

Sir  WiL  Well,  well,  I  shall  understand  your 
lin^o  one  of  these  days,  cousin ;  in  the  mean 
while,  I  must  aiiswer  in  plain  English. 

MilL  Have  you  any  business  viith  me,  sir  Wil- 
full? 

Sir  WiL  Not  at  present,  cousm.  Yes,  I  nude 
bold  to  see,  to  come  and  know  if  that  hov  you 
were  disposed  to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening ;  if  so 
be,  that  I  mieht  not  be  troublesome,  I  would  have 
sought  a  walk  with  you. 

Mill.  A  walk?  whiitthen? 

Sir  WiL  ^ay,  nothing-H)nly  for  the  walk's 
sake,  that's  all-i — r*    '  « 

Mill.  I  nauseate  walking;  'tis  a  country  diyef- 
sion ;'  I  loath  thd  country,"  luid  every  thing  that 
relates  to  it. 

Sir  WiL  Inde^ !  ha !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do  ?  na/  tis  like  you  may — here  are  choice  6f 
piastimes  hers,  in  town,  as  piayi»  atad  the  like ; 
that  must  be  confessed,  indeed. 

Mill.  Ah  Ifjkourdie !  I  hate  the  town,  too. 

Sir  WiL  bear  heart,  thatfs  much — ha!  that 
yoa  should  hat^  them  both  I  ha !  'tis  like  you 
may ;  there  are  some  can.*t  relish  the  town,  And 
othe^  can't  away  with  the  couhtry — ftis  like  you 
may  be  one  of  those,^eousm. 

MilL  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Yes,  fds  like  I  may.  You 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to  me  ? 

Sir  WiL  Not  at  present,  cousin.  Tis  like,  when 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  private,  I  may 
break  my  mind  in  some  measure — I  conjecture 

you  partly  guess^ however,  that's  as  tiide  shall 

tnr— but  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed,  as 
they  say. 

MilL  If  it  is  •f  no  great  importance,  sir  Wil- 
ftiU,  you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  mei  I  have,< 
just  now,  a  little  business 

Sir  WiL  Enough,  enough,  cousin ;  yes,  yes,  all 
ft  case — when  you're  disposed-    Nowfs  as  welf  as 


another  time;  and  another  time'ab  well  as  now. 
Airs  one  for  that— yes,  yes,  if  your  cbnderns  call 
you,  there's  no  haste ;  it  w^U  keep  cold,  as  thev 
say — cousin,  your  servant  I  toink  this  doors 
locked. 

MilL  You  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Your  servant,  then ;  with  your  leave 
rU  return  to  my  company.  [Exit  Sir  Wilfull. 


MiL  Aye,  aye ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Like  Fhahus  sung  the  no  less  amorous  boy, 

'Enter  Mirabell. 

Mua.  Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovefy  and  as  coy. 
Oo  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make  my 
search  more  curious  ?  Or  is  this  pretty  artifice 
contrived,  to  signify  that  here  the  chase  must 
end,  and  my  pursuit  be  crowned,  for  you  can  fly 
no  further? 

MilL  Vanity !  No— III  fly,  and  be  followed 
to  the  last  moment ;  though  I  am  upon  the  very 
verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you  should  solicit 
me  as  much,  as  if  I  were  wavering  at  the  grate 
of  a  monastery,  with  one  foot  over  the  thremold. 
ni  be  solicited  to  the  very  last,  nay,  and  after- 
wards. 

Mira.  What,  after  the  last  ? 

MilL  Oh !  I  should  think  I  was  poor,  and  had 
nothing  to  bestow,  if  I  were  reduced  to  an  inglo- 
rious ease,  and  freed  from  the  agreeable  fatigue^ 
of  solicitation. 

Mira.  But  do  ^on  not  know,^when  favours  are 
conferred  upon  mstant  and  tedious  solicitation, 
that  they  diminish  in  their  value,  and  that  both 
the  giver  loses  the  grace,  and  the  receiver  les- 
sens his  pleasure. 

MilL  It  may  be  in  things  of  conmoti  applica- 
tion;  but  never,  sure,  in  love.  Oh !  I  bate  a  lo- 
ver, that  can  dare  to  think  he  draw^  a  iiioment's 
air,  independent  on  the  bounty  of  hit  mistress, 
rhei^  is  not  so  impudent  a  niing  in  nature,  as 
thfe  saucy  look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of 
success.  The  pedantic  arrogance  of  a  Very  hus- 
band has  not  so  pragmaticol  an  air.  Ah !  Ill 
never  marry,  unless  I  am  fitst  made  sure  of  my 
will  and  pleasure. 

Mira.  Would  you  have  them  both  before  mar* 
riage  ?  Or  will  you  be  acquainted  with  only  the 
first,  nQw  ? 

MilL  Ah  !  don't  be  impertinent— ray  dear  li- 
berty, shall  I  leave  thee  ?  my  faithful  sohtude, 
my  darling  contemplation,  must  I  bid  you,  then, 
adieu  ?  aye,  adieu-^my  morning  thoughts,  agree- 
able wakings,  indolent  slumbers,  ye  douceurs,  jt 
sommeils  du  matin,  adiett— ^I  can't  do  it;  'tis 
more  than  impossible — positively,  Mirabell,  FM 
lie  a-bed  in  a  morning,  as  long  as  I  please. 

Mira,  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early 
as  I  please. 

JnilL  Ah  !  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will 
'—and,  d'ye  hear,  I  won't  be  called  names,  aAe^ 
I  am  married ;  positively,  I  won't  be  called 
names. 

I 

Afira,  Names! 

MilL  Aye,'  a^  wife,  spouse,  ipy  dear,  joy, 
jewel,  love,  sweetheart,  tiiid  the  rest  of  that  nau- 
seous cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  are  so 
tulsomely  familial^— I  shall  never  bear  that— — 
i;ood  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond, 
nor  kiss  before  folks,  like  my  lady  Fadler  and  sii* 
Francis :  nor  go  in  public,  together,  the  first  Sun- 
day, in  a  new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whis- 
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pen;  and  then  never  be  seen  there  together 
again ;  as  if  «re  were  proud  of  one  another  the 
£nc  week,  am^ashamed  of  one  another  ever  af- 
ter. Let  us  never  visit  together,  nor  go  to  a 
play  togetber,  but  let  os  be  v«ry  strange  and 
welMwed :  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  bad  been 
married  a  great  while ;  and  as  well-bred,  as  if  we 
were  not  married  at  all. 

Mira,  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  ofier  ? 
hitbertOy  your  demands  are  very  reasonable. 
^  MiiL  Trifles — as  liberty  to  pay  and  receive  vi- 
flts  to  and  from  whom  I  please ;  to  write  and  re- 
ceive letters,  without  interrogatories  or  wry  faces 

00  your  part;  to  wear  what  I  please;  and  choose 
owrersation  with  regard  only  to  my  own  taste ; 
to  bav«  no  obligation  upon  me  to  converse  with 
«itB|  tkafc  I  don* t  hke,  because  they  are  your  ac- 
Qfiainranoe;  or  to  be  intimate  with  fools^  because 
ttiey  may  be  your  relations  :  come  to  dinner, 
wben  I  please ;  dine  in  my  dressing-room,  when 
Fm  out  of  humour,  without  giving  a  reason :  to 
have  my  closet  inviolate ;  to  be  sole  empress  of 
my  tea-table^  which  you  must  never  presume  to 
approach  without  first  asking  leave  :  and,  lastly, 
wherever  I  am,  you  shall  always  knock  at  the  door, 
before  yoQ  come  in.  These  artides  subscribed,  if 

1  continue  to  endure  yoa  a  little  longer>  I  famy, 
hj  degrees,  dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mira.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced 
in  this  latter  account.  Well,  have  I  liberty  to 
o^irr  onoditions — that  when  you  are  dwindled  in- 
fo a  wife,  I  may  not  be  beyond  measure  enlarged 
into  a  husband  ? 

MUL  You  have  free  leave ;  propOle  your  ut- 
most ;  speak,  and  spare  not* 

Mira,  I  thank  you.  Imprimity  then,  I  cove- 
napt,  that  your  acquaintance  be  general;  that 
you  admit  no  sworn  confidante,  or  intimate  of  your 
own  sex :  no  she  friend  to  skreen  her  af&irs  un- 
der your  countenance,  and  tempt  you  to  make 
trial  of  a  mutual  secresy  :  no  decoy-duck  to 
wheedle  yon  a  fop-scrambiing  to  the  play  in  a 
mailr  thrn  bring  vou  home  in  a  pretended 
frigbt,  when  you  think  you  shall  be  found  out — 
and  fwl  at  me  for  missing  the  play,  and  disap- 
ftjmMJMg  the  fiolic,  which  you  had  to  pick  me  up, 
and  prove  my  consttncy. 

mU,  Detesublc  mnprimU  !   I  go  to  the  play 


Iftrw.  ItfMt  I  article,  that  tou  continue  to  like 
your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall :  and,  while  it 
pasaes  current  with  me,  that  vou  endeavour  not 
to  new-coin  it  To  which  end,  together  with  all 
viards  for  the  day,  I  prohibit  all  masks  for  the 
nig^C  made  of  oiled-skms,  and  I  know  not  what. 
Id  short,  I  forbid  all  commerce  witii  the  gentle- 
womao  in  What-d'ye-call-it  court  IttfUy  I  shut 
my  doors  ag^nstail  procuresses  with  baskets, 
and  pennyworths  of  muslin,  china,  fans,  &c.-^— 
Xtaa,  when  yoo  shall  be  breeding ^ 

MUL  Ah!  name  it  not! 

Mira.  I  denounce  agnnst  all  ttrait-ladng, 


squeezing  for  a  shape,  till  you  mould  my  boy's 
head  like  a  sugar-loaf !  ancf,  instead  of  a  man* 
child,  make  me  father  to  a  crooked^illet  Lastly, 
to  the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  I  submit — But 
with  proviso,  that  you  exceed  not  in  your  pro- 
vince, but  restrain  yourself  to  native  and  simple 
tea-table  drinks— as  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee. 
As  likewise  to  genuine  and  authorised  tea-table 
talk — such  as  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling  repu- 
tations, railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so  forth— ^ 
But  that,  on  no  account,  you  encroach  upon  the 
men's  prerogative,  and  presume  to  drink  nealths, 
or  toast  fellows;  for  prevention  of  whidi^  I  ba- 
nish all  foreign  forces,  all  auxiliaries  to  the  tea** 
table — as  orange-brandy,  all  anniseed,  cinnamon, 
citron,  and  Barbadoes-waters,  together  with  ra« 
tafia,  and  the  most  noble  spirit  of  Clary — ^But  for 
cowslip-wine,  poppy-water,  and  all  dorraitives^ 

those  I  allow. These  provis6s  admitted,  in 

other  tilings  I  may  prove  a  tractable  and  comply- 
ing husband. 

MiU.  O  horrid  provisos !  filthy  strong  waters ! 
I  toast  fellovirs !  odious  men  !  I  hate  your  odious 
provisos. 

Mira,  Then  we're  agreed.  Shall  I  kiss  your 
hand  upon  the  contract  ?  And  here  comes  one  to 
be  a  witness  to  the  sealing  of  the  deed. 

Enter  Mrs  Fmnall. 

Mai  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  have 
him  ?    I  think  I  must  have  him. 

Mr%  JPatfi.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him  !  what 
should  you  do ' 

MUL  Well,  then — 111  take  my  death,  Fm  in  a 
horrid  fright. — Fainall,  I  shall  never  say  it — well 
— I  think — ril  endure  you. 

Mrt  Fain,  Fy,  fy !  have  him,  have  him,  and 
tell  him  so  in  plain  terms ;  for  (  am  sure  you 
have  a  mind  to  tiim. 

MUL  Are  you  |  I  think  I  have— and  the  hor- 


hand  thoagh — so  hold  your  tongue  now ;  don't  say 
a  word. 

Mr»  Fain.  Mirabell,  there's  a  necessity  for 
your  obedience ;  you  have  neither  time  to  talk^ 
nor  stay.  My  mother  is  coming ;  and,  in  my  con^ 
science,  if  she  should  see  you,  would  iall  into  fits^' 
and,  may  be,  not  recover  time  enough,  to  return 
to  sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  tells  me,  is  in  a' 
fair  way  to  succeed.  Therefore,  spare  your  ecstap^ 
cies  for  another  occasion,  and  slip  down  the  back- 
stairsy  where  Foible  waits  to  consult  yoo.  . 

MUL  Ay,  go,  ^o !  In  the  mean  time,  Til  sap^ 
pose  you  have  said  something  to  please  me. 

Mira.  I  am  all  obedience.  [Exit  MiRA.^ 

Mn  Fain.  Yond^r^s  sir  WiKall  drmik ;  and  so 
noisy,  that  my  mother  has  been  forced'  to  leav» 
sir  Rowland  to  appease  him ;  but  he  aaswersiier' 
only  with  singing' and  drinking-^ What  they  maf 
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haw  done  by  this  time  t  kdcnr  not;  but  P^etulant 
and  he  were  upon  qnarreUing  as  I  came  bj. 

MUL  Welb  if  Mirabell  shouM  not  make  a 
sood  husband;  I  am  a  lost  thing;  for  I  find  I  lofe 
him  yiolently. 

Mm  Fmni,  do  it  seem^ ;  for  yoa  mind  not  what 

is  said  to  you. ^^Ti^  doubt  hinii  you  had  bet^ 

ter  take  up  with  sir  Wilfull. 

MUL  How  can  you  name  that  soperamnmted 
lubber?    foh! 


Enter  WiTmovti>from 

Mrs  JRnn.  So !  is  die  fray  mnde  up,  that  you 
have  left  diem  } 

.  Wit^  Left  them ?  I  oodd  sfesy  nolonger  ■  I 
have  laughed  like  ten  christeniii^is^t  am  tipsy 
with  laugfautfr— If  I  had  staid  any  longer  I  should 
Imve  bursl^  must  have  been  let  out,  and  pier* 
oed  in  the  sides'  like  an  unsized  camlet— ^-Yes^ 
yes^  the  fray  is  composed;  m^  lady  came  in  like 
a  noUpreuquif  and  stopt  the  proceedings. 

Jli&  What  was  the  dispute  ? 

Wit.  That's  the  jest ;  mere  was  no  dispute* 
They  could  neither  of  them  speak  for  rage;-  and 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roas- 
tmg  apples. 

Enter  Petulakt  drtmk. 

Now,  Petulant?  all'^  over,  all's  well?  gad,  my 
head  be^ns  to  whim  it  about — ^why  dost  tbou  not 
speak  ?  thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as  a 
fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs  Millamant— if  you  can 
Idve  me,  dear  nymph— say  it— and  that^  the  oon- 
'  elusion— pass  on,  or  pass  off— that's  all. 

Wit.  Tnou  hast  uttered  volumes,  folios,  in  less 
than  decimo  sexto,  my  dear  Lacedemonian.  Sii^ 
rah,  Petulant,  thou  art  an  epitomiicr  of  words ! 

Peti  Witwould-*-You  are  an  annihilator  of 
sense ! 

Wit.  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases;  and  dost 
deal  in  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of 
piucudiions  !-^Thoo  art,  in  truth,  (metaphorical- 
ly speaking)  a  speaker  of  short-hand  ! 

Pet.  Thou  art  (without  a  figure)  just  one4ialf 
of  an  ass,  and  Baldwin,  yonder,  thy  half-brother, 
is  die  rest !— a  geminiof  asses  ^lit  would  make 
just  four  of  you! 

Wit  Thou  d<»t  bite,  my  dear  mustard-^eed ! 
Kiss  me  for  that; 

Pet.  Stand  off  *  ni  kiss  no  more  males.    I 
have  kissed  your  twin  yonder  in  a  humour  of 
ooncilifttion,  till' he  [aiccup.l  rises  upon  my 
mach  like  a  reddish. 

Mill.  Eh !  filthy  creature— what  was  the  ouai^ 
rel? 

Pet.  lliere  was  no  quarrel  there  might  have 
been  a  quarrel 

Wit.  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between 
them  to  have  expressed  provocation,  they  had 
gone  together,  by  the  ears,  like  a  pair  of  castanetSL 

Pet,  You  were  the  quarrel. 


MUi:MJe\ 

Pet.  If  I  have  the  humour  to  ^uanvl,  I  can 
make  less  matters  eondnde  premises— if  yoo  are 
not  handsome,  what  then,  it  I  have  a  humour  to 
pvove  itf^f  I  shall  h^ve  my  reward^  say  so;  if 
not,  fight  fbr  yom*  face  the  next  time  yonradf — 
111  go  sleep. 

Wit.  Do,  wrap  thysielf  up  Uke  a  woodfoase^ 
and  dream  revenge— and,  hear  me,  if  thou  canst 
learn  to*  write  by  to-morrow  morning,  pen  me  a 
ehallcaige ;  111  cany  it  for  thee ! 

Pi€,  Oarry  your  mosiresss  moflieey  a  spider! 
go  flea  dog9,  andread  romanees !— -Ill  go  to  bed» 

[Exit  Petulaht. 

JMV*!  F<kta.  Hi^s  horridly  drunk— how  came 
ytra  aH  in  this  pickle  ? 

Wit  A  plot^  a  pkM^  to  get  rid  of  the  kmgiit  I— 
Your  husband's  advice  ;  but  he  sueaked  o£ 

Enter  Sin  Wilvoll  drufn^  «nd  Laay  Wob*- 

FORT. 

Lady  With,  Out  upoi/t,  ontupon^ !  at  yean 
of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  tins  ran- 
tipole  rate ! 

Sir  WU.  No  ofienoe,  aunt 

I^ufy  Wiih.  Offence  I  as  Fm  a  person,  Fm 
ashamed  of  you— fogh !  how  you  stink  of  wine ! 
d'ye  think  my  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a  bo- 
racfaio  ?    You're  an  absoloteborachio. 

Sir  Wil.  Borachio ! 

Lady  With.  At  a  time  when- you  riionld  eam^ 
mence  an  amour^  and  put  your  best  foot  fore- 
most—^— 

Sir  ITilf^eart,  an  you  grudge  me  your  liquor, 
make  a  bill— give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my 
purse. 

Sings.  Prithee  fiU  mt  the  glasM  ^ 

Till  it  laugh  in  mffactf 
With  ale  that  i$  postent  and  mellem  t 

He  that  whine^for  a  lau 

lian  ignor^niatOt 
Far  a  hamper  ha$  not  UnfeUooK 

But  if  you  would  have  me  many  my  oousii^  say 
the  Word,  andFU  do  it— Wilfull  will  do  it,  tfaat^ 
the  word— Wilfull  will  do  %  thatfs  my  crest— 
my  motto  I  have  iWigot.     • 

Lady  With.  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken, 
cousin— but  'tb  with  orinking.  your  health — On 
my  word,  you  are  obliged  to  him-     *    ■ 

&r  W%L  In  vtnoneri/oi^auntr  ifl^dronkyour 
health  to  da^,  cousin — I  am  a  borad^  Biot  if 
you  have  a  mind  to<  be  married,  sav  the  word» 
and  send  for  the  piper ;  Wilfull  will  do  it.  If  not| 
dust  it  away,  ancl  let's  have  t'other  round*-Tonir, 
od»<heart,  wberf^s  Tony  ?— Tony^s  an  honest  fel- 
low ;  but  he  spits  after  a  bumper,  and  that's  a 
fault. 


Smgs.  W^U  drvnk^  and  eo^ll  ne^er  W  disae,  foy* 
Put  the  glati,  then^  around  with  the  $un, 

beyh  ^ 
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hit  ApoU/fi  example  invite  us  ; 

For  he  ii  drunk  every  nighty 

And  thai  makes  kirn  to  bright^ 
That  Kit  able  next  morning  to  Ught  ut, 

ne  smi't  a  good  pimple,  an  honest  soaker,  he 
has  a  cellar  at  yoor  antipodes.  If  I  travel,  auat, 
I  touch  at  Tonr  antipodes — ^your  antipodes  are  a 
good  rascaUy  sort  of  topsy-turvy  fellows— if  I  had 
a  hamper,  I'd  stand  upon  my  head  and  drink  a 
health  to  diem — ^A  match  or  no  match,  cousin 
with  the  hard  name  ?— aunt.  Wilful!  will  do  it. 

MiiL  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  stay  oo 
)oBf>ei^— Sir  Wilfull  grows  veiy  powerfuL  £gh  ! 
how  he  smells !  I  sbdl  he  overcome,  if  I  stay. 
Come,  cousin. 

[Exeunt  Millaiiant  and  Mrs  Faivall. 

Lady  Witk,  Smells !  he  would  poison  a  tallow- 
rhandlcr  and  his  familv.  Beastly  creature,  I 
know  not  what  to  do  with  him. — ^Travel  quoth  a! 
ay,  travel,  travel ;  get  thee  gone,  get  thee  gone, 
get  thee  but  far  enough,  to  the  Saracens,  or  the 
Tartars,  or  the  Turks — for  thou  art  not  fit  to  live 
in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  thou  beastly  pa- 
gu! 

Sir  WiL  Turks !  no ;  no  Turks,  aunt ;  your 
Turks  are  infidels,  and  believe  not  in  the  grape. 
Your  Mahometan,  your  Musselman,  is  a  dry  stin- 
kard— ^No  offence,  aunt  My  map  says  that  your 
Turk  is  not  so  honest  a  man  as  your  Christian — 
I  cannot  find  by  the  map,  that  your  Mufti  is  or- 
thodox— ^whereby  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  orthodox 
is  a  hard  word,  aunt,  and  [Hiccup.]  Greek  for 
chuet. 

Sings.  To  drink  it  a  Christian  diversion, 

UnknosBn  to  the  J^trk  or  the  Pertian  : 

Jet  Mahometan  fools 

Lose  by  heathenish  rules. 
And  he  damned  aver  teacups  and  coffee  ; 

But  let  British  lads  sing. 

Croon  a  health  to  the  £ng. 
And  a  Jig  for  your  sultan  and  sophi. 

Enter  Foible,  and  whispers  Ladt  Wishfort. 

£h,  Tony ! 

Lady  Wish,  Sir  Rowland  impatient!  good  lack, 
what  shall  I  do  with  this  bcnstly  tumbril  ? — go 
lie  down  and  sleep,  you  sot— or,  as  I'm  a  person, 
111  have  you  bastinadoed  with  broomsticks.  Call 
up  the  wenches  with  broomsticks. 

Sir  WiL  Ahey  !  wenches  ?  where  are  the 
wenches? 

Ltify  Wish.  Dear  cousin  Witwould,  get  him 
away,  and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  inviolably. 
I  have  an  i&dr  of  moment,  that  invades  me  with 
some  precipitation— you  will  oblige  me  to  all  fu- 
tunOr; 

Wit.  Come,  knight plague  on  him,  I  don't 

know  what  to  say  to  him— -will  you  go  to  a  cock- 
natch? 

VOL-U. 


Sir  WiL  With  a  wench,  Tony  ?  let  me  bite 
your  cheek  for  that 

Wit.  Horrible !  he  has  a  breath  like  a  bag- 
pipe—Ay, ay,  come,  will  you  march,  my  Saio- 
pian? 

Sir  WiL  Lead  on,  little  Tony—Ill  follow  thee, 
my  Anthony,  my  Tanthony;  sirrah,  tliou  slialt 
be  my  Tantony,  and  I'll  be  thy  pig. 

-And  a  Jig/or  your  sultan  and  sophi. 

[£rettii^  Sir  Wilfull,  Mr  W^itwould, 
and  Foible. 
Lady  Wish.  This  will  never  do.    It  will  never 
make  a  match — At  least,  before  he  has  been  a- 
broad.  i 

Enter  Waitwell,  disguised,  as  for  Sir  Row- 
land. 

Dear  sir  Rowland,  I  am  confounded  with  confu- 
sion at  the  retrospection  of  my  own  rudeness. — 
I  have  more  pardons  to  ask  than  the  pope  distri- 
butes in  the  year  of  jubilee.  But,  I  hope,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  so  near  an  alliance — we  may 

unbend  the  severity  of  decorum and  dispense 

with  a  little  ceremony. 

Wait.  My  impatience,  madam,  is  the  effect  of 
my  trensport;  and,  till  t  have  the  possession  of 
your  adorable  person,  I  am  tantalized  on  the  rack, 
and  do  but  hang,  madam,  on  the  tenter  of  ex- 
pectation. 

Lady  Wish.  You  have  excess  of  gallantry,  sir 
Rowland ;  and  press  things  to  a  conclusion  with 
a  most  prevailing  vehemence — But  a  day  or  two 
for  decency  of  marriage. 

Wait.  For  decency  of  funeral,  madam.  The 
delay  will  break  my  heart— or,  if  that  should  fail, 
I  shall  be  poisoned.  My  nephew  will  get  an  ink- 
lii^  of  my  designs,  and  poison  me — and  I  would 
willingly  starye  him  before  1  die — ^I  would  gladly 
go  out  of  the  world  with  that  satisfaction.  That 
would  be  some  comfort  to  me,  if  I  could  but 
live  so  long  as  to  be  revenged  on  that  unnatural 
viper. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  he  so  unnatural,  say  you  ?  truly, 
I  would  contribute  much,  both  to  the  saving  of 
your  life,  and  the  accomplishment  of  your  re- 
venge.— ^Xot  that  I  respect  myself;  though  he 
has  been  a  perfidious  wretch  to  me. 

Wait.  Perfidious  to  yoii  1 

Lady  Wish.  O,  sir  Rowland,  the  hours,  that  he 
has  died  away  at  my  feet;  the  tears,  that  he  has 
shed ;  the  oaths,  tliat  he  has  sworn ;  the  palpita- 
tions, that  he  has  felt;  the  trances  and  tremblings, 
the  ardours  and  the  ecstasies,  the  kneelings  and 
the  risings,  the  heart-heavings  and  the  hand- 
grippings,  the  pangs  and  the  pathetic  regards  uf 
his  protesting  eyes  !  O,  no  memory  can  roister. 

Wait.  What,  my  rival !  is  the  rebel  my  rival  ? 
a'dies. 

Lady  Wish.  No,  don't  kill  him  at  once,  sir 
Rowland ;  starve  lum  gradually,  inch  by  inch. 

Wait,  ril  do  it    In  three  weeks  he  shall  be 
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barefoot ;  in  a  month  oat  at  knees  with  begfpng 
an  alms — he  shall  stane  upward  and  upward, 
till  he  has  nothing  living  but  his  head,  and  then 
go  out  in  a  stink,  like  a  candle's  end  upon  a  save- 
all. 

Lady  WUh,  Well,  sir  Rowland,  you  have  the 
way — You  are  no  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of  love 
— You  have  the  clue — But,  as  I  am  a  person,  sir 
Rowland,  you  must  not  attribute  my  yielding;  to 
any  s^inister  appctite,or  indigestion  of  widowhood: 
nor  impute  my  compla*  cucy  to  any  lethargy  of  I 
continence — I  nope  you  do  not  think  me  prone 
to  any  iteration  of  nuptials— 

Wait.  Far  be  it  from  me — 

Lady  WUh.  If  YOU  do,  I  protest  I  roust  recede 
—or  chink  that  I  have  made  a  prostitution  of  de- 
corums ;  but,  in  the  vehemence  of  compassion, 
and  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  of  so  much  im- 
portance— 

Wait.  I  esteem  it  so— 

Jjudy  Wiih.  Or  else  you  wrong  my  condescen- 
sion— 

Wait.  I  do  not,  I  do  not- 
ify With.  Indeed,  you  do. 

WaU.  I  do  nof,  fair  shrine  of  virtue. 

Xadfy  Wiih,  If  you  think  the  least  scruple  of 
cariivility  was  an  ingredient — 

M^ait.  l)ear  madam,  no.  You  are  all  camphire 
and  frankincense ;  all  chastity  and  odour. 

Lady  Wish.  Or  that — 

Enter  Foible. 

ToL  Madam,  the  dancers  are  ready,  and  there's 
one  with  a  letter,  who  must  deliver  it  into  your 
own  hands. 

Ijady  IFisA,  Sir  Rowland,  will  you  give  me 
leave }  think  favourablVf  judge  candidly,  and  con- 
clnde  you  have  founcf  a  person,  who  would  suf- 
fer racks  in  honour^s  cautie,  dear  sir  Rowland, 
and  will  wait  on  you  incessantly. 

[Exit  Lady  Wishfort. 

Wait.  Fy,  fy  ! — ^\Vhat  a  slavery  have  I  under- 
gone !  Spouse,  hast  thou  any  cordial  ?  I  want 
spirits. 

Foi.  What  a  washy  rogue  art  thou,  to  pant 
thus  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lying  and  swearing 
to  a  fine  lady  ! 

Wait.  (>,  she  is  the  antidote  to  desire.  Spouse, 
thou  wilt  fare  the  vorse  for  it  By  this  hand,  I'd 
rather  be  a  chairman  in  the  dog-days — than  act 
sjr  Rowland  till  this  time  to-morrow. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort  with  a  letter, 

Jjidy  Wish.  Call  in  the  dancers; — Sir  Row- 
land, we'll  sit,  if  you  please,  and  see  the  entei^ 
tainnient.  [  j)aiire.J  Now,  with  your  pennission, 
sir  Rowland,  1  will  peruse  my  letter — ^I  would 
open  it  in  your  presence,  because  I  would  not 
make  you  uneasy.  If  it  should  make  you  uneasy 
I  would  burn  it — speak,  if  it  does-^but  you 
may  sec,  the  superscription  is  like  a  woman's 
hood, 


Foi.  By  heaven  !  Mrs  Marwood's.    I  know  it. 

My  heart  akes — {;et  it  from  her —  [To  him. 

Wait.  A  woman's  hand !  No,  madam,  that's  no 

woman's  hand,  I  see  that  already.    That's  scfme- 

body,  v»h'>be  throat  must  be  cut. 

Lady  With.  Nay,  sir  Rowland,  since  yon  give 
me  a  proof  of  your  passion  by  your  jealousy,  I 
promise  you  I'll  make  a  return,  by  a  frank  com- 
munication— You  shall  see  it — well  open  it  to- 
gethei^look  you  here.— Reorfs — *  Madam,  though 
unknown  to  you,'  (Look  you  there,  'tis  from  no- 
body, that  I  know)  *  I  have  that  honour  for  your 
character,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  let  you 
know  you  are  abused.  He,  who  pretends  to  be 
sir  Rowland,  is  a  cheat  and  a  rascal — '  O  hear 
ven's  !  what's  this  ? 

Foi.  Unfortunate,  all's  ruined  ! 
Wait.  How,  how  !  let  me  see,  let  me  see ; — 
[Reading^—*  A  rascal,  and  disguised,  and  sub- 
orned for  tiiat  imposture,' — O  villainy  1  O  villainy ! 
— *  By  the  contrivance  of— 

iMdy  Wish.  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  die,  ho ! 
Foi.  Say,  'tis  your  nephew's  hand. — Quickly, 
his  plot,  swear  it,  swear  it. — 

Wait.  Here's  a  villain,  madam  !  don't  you  per- 
ceive it,  don't  you  see  it  ? 

Lady  Wish,  Too  well,  too  well ;  I  haive  seen 
too  much. 

Wait.  I  told  you  at  first  I  knew  the  hand  :  a 
woman's  hand  !  The  rascal  writes  a  sort  of  a  large 
hand  ;  your  Roman  hand— -I  saw  tliere  was  a 
throat  to  be  cut  presently.  If  he  were  my  son, 
as  he  is  my  nephew,  I'd  pistol  tiim — 

Foi.  O,  treachery  !  But  are  you  sure,  sir  Row* 
land,  it  is  his  writing  ? 

Wait.  Sure !    Am  I  here  ?  Do  I  live  ?  Do  I 
luve  this  pearl  of  India?  I  have  twenty  letters  in 
my  pocket  from  him,  in  the  same  character. 
Lady  Wish.  How ! 

Foi.  U,  what  luck  it  is,  sir  Rowland,  that 
you  were  present  at  this  juncture !  this  was  the 
business  that  brought  Mr  Mirabell  disguised  to 
madam  Millamant  this  afternoon.  I'  thought 
something  was  contriving,  when  he  stole  by  mc^ 
and  would  have  hid  his  face. 

Lady  Wish.  How,  how  ! — I  heard  the  villain 
was  in  the  house,  indeed ;  and,  now,  [  remem- 
ber, my  niece  went  away  abruptly,  when  sir  Wil* 
/ull  was  to  have  made  his  addresses. 

Foi,  Then,  then,  madam,  Mr  Mirabell  waited 
for  her  in  her  chamber  I  but,  1  would  not  tell 
your  ladyship,  to  discompose  you,  when  you  were 
to  receive  sir  Rowland. 

Wait.  Enough,  his  date  is  short 
Foi.  No,  good  sir  Rowland,  don^t  incur  the 
law. 

Wait.  Law !  I  care  not  for  law.  I  can  but 
die ;  and,  'tis  in  a  gfloA  cause— My  lady  shall  be 
satisfied  of  my  truth  and  inno<^.nce,  though  it 
cost  me  my  life. 

Lady  Wish.  No,  dear  sir  Rowland,  don't  6ght; 
if  you  shpuld  be  killed^  I  must  never  shew  my 
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face :  Or  htnged !— O,  consider  my  reputation, 
sir  Aowlaod  ! — No,  you  shan't  fight — 1 11  go  in 
and  examine  my  niece ;  FU  make  ner  confess.  1 
ooojure  yooy  sir  Rowland,  by  all  your  love,  not 
to  fieht' 

IVaii,  I  am  charmed,  madam;  I  obey.  But 
some  proof  you  must  let  me  give  you.  I'll  go  for 
a  black  box,  which  contains  the  writings  of  my 
whole  estate,  and  deliver  that  into  your  hands. 

iMd^  Wisk,  Ay,  dear  sir  Rowland,  that  will 
be  some  comfort;  bring  the  black. box. 


Wait.  And,  may  I  presume  to  bring  a  contract 
to  be  signed  this  night  ?  May  I  hope  so. far  ? 

Lady  Wish,  Bring  what  you  will ;  but  come 
alive,  pray,  come  alive.  O,  this  is  a  happy  dis- 
covery ! 

Wait,  Dead  or  alive.  111  come — ^and,  married 
we  will  be,  in  spite  of  treachery.  Come,  my 
buxom  widow : 

£re  long,  you  shall  substantial  proof  receive^ 
That  I'm  an  arrant  knight 

FaL  Or  arrant  knave.  I  Exeunt, 


ACT  V, 


SCENE  h^Continues. 


La.dt  Wishfoet  and  Foible. 

Ladji  Wiih.  Out  of  my  house,  ont  of  my  house, 
tboo  viper,  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fostered ! 
thoQ  bosom  traitress,  that  1  raised  from  nothing ! 
Begone,  begone,  begone !  go^  go  I — Thar  I  took 
from  washing  of  old  gauze,  and  weaving  of  dead 
hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  n«)se,  over  a  chaffing-dish 
of  starved  embers,  and  dining  behind  a  traverse- 
lag,  in  a  shop  no  bigger  than  a  birdcage,— go^  go ! 
starve  *pin,  do,  do. 

Fai,  Dear  madsm,   111  beg  pardon  on  my 


Lady  Wiik  Away  !  out,  out  I  go,  set  op  for 
yourself  again — do,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with  your 
three-pennyworth  of  small  ware,  flaunting  upon 
a  pack-thread,  under  a  brandv-seller's  bulk,  or 
against  a  dead  wall  by  a  ballad-monger.  Go, 
hang  out  an  old  frisoneer^orget,  with  a  yard  of 
yellow  Colberteen,  again;  do;  an  old  gnawed 
mask,  two  rows  of  pins,  and  a  child's  fiddle ;  a 
glass  necklace,  with  the  beads  broken,  and  a 
quilted  night-cap  with  one  ear.  Go^  go,  drive  a 
trade.  These  were  your  commodities,  you 
treacherous  trull !  this  was  the  merchandise  you 
dealt  in,  when  I  took  you  into  my  house,  placed 
yott  nest  myself,  and  made  you  govemante  of 
my  whole  family.  You  have  forgot  this,  have 
you,  now  you  have  feathered  your  nest  ? 

FaL  No,  no,  dear  madam !  Do  but  hear  me ; 
have  but  a  moment's  patience — HI  confess  all. 
Mr  Mirabell  seduced  me ;  I  am  not  the  first,  that 
he  has  wheedled  with  his  dissembling  tongue ; 
vour  ladyship's  own  wisdom  has  been  deludra  by 
nim;  then,  now  should  I,  a  poor  ignorant,  de- 
fend myself?  O,  madam  !  if  you  knew  but  what 
he  promised  me ;  and  how  he  assured  me  your 
ladyship  should  come  to  no  damage^-Or  else  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  should  not  have  bribed  me 
to  conspire  against  so  good,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a 
lady  as  you  have  been  to  mc. 

tdidy  Wish,  No  damage !  What !  to  betray 
me,  and  marry  me  to  a  cast  serving-man !  to 
make  me  a  receptacle,  an  hospital  for  a  decayed 
pimp !  No  dami^ !  O  thou  frontlets  impudence, 
more  than  a  big^Uied  actress ! 


Foi,  Pray,  do  but  hear  me,  madam ;  he  could 
not  marry  your  ladyship,  madam — No,  indeed, 
his  marriage  was  to  have  been  vuid  iu  law ;  for, 
he  was  married  to  me  first,  to  secure  your  lady- 
ship. Yes,  indeed ;  I  inouired  of  the  law  in  that 
case,  before  I  would  meddle  or  make. 

Lady  Wish.  What,  theu,  I  have  been  your  pro- 
perty, have  I?  I  have  beeq  convenient  to  you,  it 
seems— while  you  were  catering  for  Mirabel!,  I 
have  been  broker  for  you  !  What,  have  ynu  made 
a  passive  bawd  of  me  ?— This  exceeds  all  prece- 
dent ;  I  am  brought  to  fine  uses,  to  become  a 
botcher  of  second-hand  marriatj;es  between  Abi- 
eails  and  Andrews!  Ill  couple  you.  Yes,  HI 
baste  you  together,  you  and  your  Philander.  I'll 
DukeVPlace  you,  as  I'm  a  person.  Your  turtle 
is  in  custody  already :  you  shall  coo  in  the  same 
cage,  if  there  be  a  constable  or  warrant  in  the 
parish.  [Exit. 

Foi,  O  that  ever  I  was  bom  !  O  that  t  was  ever 
married  ! — a  bride  !  ay,  1  shall  be  a  Bridewell 
bride,  oh ! 

Enter  Mrs  Fatnalu  * 

Mrs  Fain.  Poor  Foible,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Foi  O  madam,  my  lady's  gone  tor  a  constable ! 
I  shall  be  had  to  a  justice,  and  put  to  Bridewell 
to  beat  hemp ;  poor  Waitwell's  gone  to  prison 
already. 

Mrs  Fain.  Have  a  good  heart,  Foible ;  Mira- 
bell's  g(me  to  give  security  for  him.  This  is  all 
Marwood's  and  my  husband's  doing. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,  madam ;  she  was  in 
my  lady's  closet,  and  overheard  all  that  you  said 
to  me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter  to  my 
lady ;  and  that  missing  effect,  Mr  Fainall  laid 
this  plot  to  arrest  Waitwell,  when  he  pretended 
to  go  for  the  papers ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Mrs 
Marwood  declared  all  to  my  lady. 

Mrs  Fain.  Was  there  no  menticm  made  of 
me  in  the  letter  ?— -My  mother  does  not 
suspect  ray  being  in  the  confederacy?  I  fancy 
Marwood  nas  not  told  her,  though  she  has  tolcl 
my  husband. 

Foi.  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  lady  did  not  see 
that  part :  we  stilled  the  letter  before  she  read 
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80  far.  Has  that  miscfaievous  deril  txAd  Mr 
Fainall  of  joar  ladTship  then  } 

Mrs  Ftn'ji.  AjTt  all*s  oat ;  my  affiur  with  Blira- 
bell,  every  thiao  discovered.  This  is  the  last  day 
of  our  living  together,  that's  my  comfort. 

Foi.  Indeed,  madam  !  and  so  'tis  a  comfort, 
if  you  knew  all — ^he  has  been  even  with  y«nir 
ladyship;  vvhicb  I  could  have  told  yon  long 
enough  since;   but  I   love  to   keep  peace  and 

?iuictness  by  my  good  will :  I  had  rather  brii^ 
riends  together,  than  bet  them  at  distance.  But 
Mrs  Marwood  and  he  are  nearer  related  than 
ever  their  parents  thought  for. 

JIf rs  Fain,  Say'st  thou  so.  Foible?  Canst thoa 
prove  this  ? 

Fvi.  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  i)iadam ;  so  can 
Mrs  Miudng.  We  have  had  mapy  a  fair  word 
from  madam  Marwood,  toconceal something,  that 
passed  in  our  chamber  one  evening,  when  we 
were  at  Hyde  Park ; — and  we  weVe  thought  to 
have  gone  a  walking:  but  we  w^t  up  ana- 
wares, though   ^e   were  sworn  to  secrecy, 

too;  madam  Marwood  took  a  book,  and  swore  us 
upon  it :  but  it  was  but  a  book  of  poems. — So 
long  as  it  wa^  not  a  bible-oathy  we  may  break  it 
with  a  safe  conscience. 

Airs  Fain.  This  discovery  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune thii^  I  could  wish — ^Now,  Mincing ! 

Enter  Mikcikg. 

3/iA.  My  lady  would  speak  with  Mrs  FoiUe. 
Inem.  Mr  Mirabell  is  witn  her ;  he  has  set  yoor 
spouse  at  liberty,  Mrs  FoiUe,  and  woald  have 
you  bide  yourself  in  my  lady's  closet,  till  my  old 
lady's  anger  is  abated.  O,  my  old  lady  is  in  a 
perilous  passion,  at  something  Mr  Famall  has 
said ;  he  swears,  and  my  old  lady  cries.  There's 
a  fearful  hurricane,  I  vow.  He  says,  mem,  how 
that  he'll  have  my  lady's  fortune  made  over  to 
him,  or  he'll  be  divorced. 

Afrs  Fain,  Poes  vour  lady  or  MirabeU  know 
tluit! 

Min,  Yes,  mem,  diey  have  sent  me  to  see  if 
Sir  Wilfull  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them. 
My  lady  is  resolved  to  have  him,  I  think,  rather 
than  lose  sttdi  a  ^'ast  sum  as  six  thousand 
pounds.  O,  come  Mrs  Foible ;  I  hear  my  old 
lady. 

Afrs  Fain.  Foible,  you  mus|  tell  Mincmg,  that 
she  must  prepare  to  vouch  when  I  call  her. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

Afin.  O,  yes,  mem.  III  vouch  any  thing  for 
your  ladyship's  service,  be  what  it  will. 

[Eseunt  Foible  and  Mincing. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort  and  Mrs  Marwood. 

Lady  With.  O  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I  enu- 
merate the  benefits  that  I  have  received  from 
your  goodness !  To  you,  I  owe  the  timely  dis- 
covery of  the  false  vows  of  Mirabell ;  to  you,  I 
owe  the  detection  of  the  impostor  sir  Rowland ; 


and  now,  yoa  are  become  an  intercessor  with  mj 
90D-in-law,  to  save  the  honour  of  my  house,  and 
compoond  for  the  frailtiea  of  my  daughter. 
Well,  friend,  yoa  are  enough  to  reconcile  me  to 
die  bad  world,  or  else  I  would  retire  to  deserts 
and  solitudes,  and  feed  harmless  sheep  by  gro%-es 
and  purling  streams^  Dear  Marwood,  let  as 
leave  the  world,  and  retire  by  oanelvcs»  and  be 
shepherdesses. 

Jkn  Afar.  Let  as  first  dispatdi  the  affiur  in 
band,  "MtAmi  We  shall  have  leisore  to  think 
of  retirement  afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  is 
concerned  in  the  treaty. 

Lady  Wisk.  O  daughter,  daughter!  is  it  possi- 
ble thou  sfaoaldst  be  my  <^d,  bone  of  my  bone^ 
and  fleshof  my  flesh,  and,  as  I  may  saj,  another  me, 
and  yet  transgress  the  minute  particle  of  severe 
virtue  ?  Is  it  possible  yoa  should  lean  aside  to 
iniquity,  who  have  been  cast  in  the  direct  mould 
of  virtue  ? 

If  rs  Fai$L  I  don*t  midei  stand  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish.  Not  anderstand !  why,  have  you 
not  been  naught  ?  have  you  not  been  sophisticat- 
ed ?  Not  understand !  here  I  am  ruined  to  oobh 
pound  for  your  caprices,  and  your  cockoldoms. 
I  mast  part  with  my  plale  and  my  jewels^  and 
ruin  my  niece,  and  all  little  enoogh — 

JIrt  Fain.  I  am  wronged  and  abased,  and  so 
are  you.  'TIS  a  false  accusation,  as  false  as  hell ! 
as  false  as  your  Iriend  tbere^  ay,  or  your  friend's 
friend,  my  false  husban4 ! 

Mrs  Mar.  My  friend !  Mrs  Fainall  ?  yoor 
husband  my  friend !  what  do  yoa  mean  f 

Mrs  Fain.  I  know  what  I  mean^  madam,  Ml 
so  do  you :  and  so  shall  all  the  world  at  a  tune 
convenienL 

Mrs  Mar.  I  am  sorry  to  see  yoo  so  passiob- 
ate,  madam.  More  temper  woald  look  more 
like  innocence.  But  I  have  done.  I  am  sorry 
my  seal  to  serve  your  ladyship  and  family  should 
admit  of  miscoostructioD,  or  make  me  hable  to 
affiants.  Yoo  will  pardon  roe,  madam,  if  I  med- 
dle no  more  with  an  afiair,  in  which  I  am  not 
personally  concerned. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed 
that  yoo  should  meetvrith  such  returns! — ^you 
ought  to  ask  pardon  on  your  knees,  ungrateful 
creature !  she  deserves  more  from  you,  than  all 
yoor  life  can  accomplish — O  don't  leave  me  des* 
titute  in  this  perplexity  I — ^no^  stick  to  me,  my 
good  genius! 

Mrs  Fain.  I  tell  you,  madam,  you're  abused — 
Stick  to  you  ?  ay,  like  a  leech,  to  suck  your  best 
blood — sliell  drop  oflf,  when  she's  full.  Madam, 
you  shan't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part  with  a  brass 
counter,  in  composition  for  me.  I  defy  them  all. 
Let  them  prove  their  aspersions :  I  know  my  own 
innocence,  and  dare  stand  a  trial. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Wish,  Why,  if  she  should  be  innocent, 
if  she  should  be  wronged  afler  all,  ha  !  I  don't 
know  what  to  think — and,  I  promise  you,  lier 
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edncitioo  has  been  my  vnesoeptionable — I  may 
saj  it :  for  I  chiefly  made  it  mj  own  care  to  iiu- 
tiale  her  Terj  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue, 
and  to  impress  upon  her  tender  years  a  young 
odium  and  aversion  to  the  very  sight  of  men 
my,  friend,  she  would  ha*  shrieked,  if  she 
had  but  seen  a  man,  till  she  was  in  her  teens. 
As  Fm  a  person,  'tis  true— She  was  never  suffered 
to  play  vrith  a  male  diild,  though  but  in  coats ; 
nay,  tier  very  babies  were  of  the  feminine  gender 
*— O,  she  never  looked  a  man  in  the  fisce,  bat 
her  own  (ather,  or  the  chaplain,  and  him  we 
made  a  shift  to  pat  upon  her  for  a  woman,  by 
the  help  of  his  long  garments  and  his  sleek  face, 
till  she  was  gping  in  her  fifteen.  O  dear  friend, 
I  can't  believe  it.  No^  no;  as  she  says^  let  him 
prove  it,  let  him  prove  it. 

Mr$  Mar.  Prove  it,  madam  ?  what,  and  have 
yonr  name  prostituted  in  a  public  court ;  yours 
and  your  oaughter's  reputation  worried  at  the 
bar  by  a  pack  of  bawling  lawyers !  to  be  ushered 
in  with  an  O-yes  of  scandal ;  and  have  yonr  case 
opened  by  an  old  fumbliog  letcher  in  a  coif  like 
a  man-midwife,  to  bring  your  daughter's  infamy 
to  haht ;  to  be  a  theme  for  legal  punsters,  and 
qnibblen  bv  the  statute;  and  bcNCome  a  jest, 
against  a  raw  ot  court,  where  there  is  no  prcce- 
ifent  for  a  jest  in  any  record,  not  even  in  Dooms- 
day-book; to  discompose  the  gravity  of  the 
bench,  and  provoke  naughty  interrogatories  in 
more  naughty  law  Latin ;  while  the  good  judge, 
tickled  with  the  proceeding,  simpers  under  a 
grey  beard,  and  fidgets  off  and  on  his  cushion, 
as  if  he  had  swallowed  cantharides,  or  sat  upon 
cow-itch! 

lAfy  Wish,  O,  'tis  Tery  hard ! 
Mrt  Mar.  And  then  to  have  my  young  revel* 
Sen  of  the  Temple  take  notes,  like  prentices  at 
a  conventicle ;  and  after  talk  it  over  again  in 
tfwnppiin*,  or  before  drawers  in  an  eating-house ! 
Lady  Wish.  Worse  and  worse, 
ilfrs  Afar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing ;  if  it  would 
end  here,  *hrere  well.    But  it  must,  after  this,  be 
consigned  by  the  short-hand  writers  to  the  pub- 
lic press ;  and  from  thence  be  transferred  to  the 
hands,  nay,  into  the  throats  and  lungs  of  hawkers, 
with  Toices  more  licentious  than  the  loud  floun- 
der-man's ;  and  this  you  must  hear  till  you  are 
stunned ;  nay,  you  must  hear  nothing  else  for 
iome  days. 

Lm^  iTitA.  O,  *tts  insupportable!  No,  no, 
dear  friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up ;  av,  av,  1*11 
compound.  Ill  give  op  all,  myself  and  my  all, 
my  niece  and  her  all— any  thing,  every  thing  for 
composition. 

Afrt  Afar.  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing ;  I 
only  lay  before  you,  as  a  friend,  the  inconve- 
niences which,  perhaps,  you  have  overseen. 
Here  comes  Mr  Fainall ;  if  he  will  be  satisfied 
to  huddle  up  all  in  alence,  I  shall  be  glad.  You 
most  think  I  would  rather  congratulate  than  con- 
dole with  yon. 


Ent€r  Fainalu 


Ijufy  With,  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear 
Marwood :  no,  no^  I  do  not  doubt  it 

Fain.  Well,  maidam,  I  have  suffered  mysdf  to 
be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  thb  lady,  your 
friend;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy  your 
own  proper  estate  during  life^  on  condition  you 
oblige  yourself  never  to  marry,  under  such  pe- 
nalty as  I  think  convenienL 

Lady  Wish.  Never  to  many  I 

Fain.  No  more  sir  Rowlands-— the  next  inv 
posture  may  not  be  so  timely  detected. 

Af rs  Afar.  That  condition,  I  dare  answer,  my 
lady  will  consent  to,  without  difficulty ;  she  lias 
already  but  too  much  eiperienced  the  perfidious* 
ness  of  men.  Besides,  madam,  when  we  retire 
to  our  pastoral  solitude,  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  all 
other  thoughts. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  that's  true. 

Fain.  Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  die  re- 
mainder of  her  fortune,  not  made  over  already ; 
and,  for  her  maintenance,  depend  entirely  on  iny 
disaretion. 

Lady  Wish.  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage ; 
exceeding  the  barbarihr  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain.  I  learned  it  from  his  Czarish  majesty's 
retinue,  in  a  winter  evening's  conference  over 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  other  secrets  of  ma- 
trimony and  policy,  as  they  are  at  present  prac- 
tised in  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  this  must 
be  agreed  unto^  and  that  positively.  Lastly,  I 
will  be  endowed,  in  right  of  my  wife,  with  that 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs 
Millamant's  fortune  in  your  possesion;  and  which 
she  has  forfeited  (as  will  appear  by  the  last-will 
and  testament  of  your  oeceased  husband,  sir 
Jonathan  Wishfort),  by  her  disobedience  in  con- 
tracting herself  against  your  consent  or  know- 
ledge, and  by  refusing  the  offered  match  with 
Sir  Wilfuil  W'itwould,  which  you,  like  a  careful 
aunt,  hadprovided  fur  her. 

Lady  Wish.  M^  nephew  was  non  compos;  and 
could  not  make  his  aadresses. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands — 111  hear  no 
objections. 

Lady  Wish.  You  will  grant  me  time  to  consi- 
der? 

Fain.  Yes,  wliile  the  instrument  is  drawinur, 
to  which  you  mast  set  your  hand  till  more  suffi-* 
cient  deeds  can  he  perfected,  which  I  will  take  care 
shall  be  done  with  all  possible  speed.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  will  go  for  the  said  instrument,  and 
till  my  return,  you  may  balance  this  matter  in 
your  own  discretion.  t'^*'* 

Lady  Wish,  lliis  insolence  is  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, all  parallel ;  must  I  be  subject  to  this 
merciless  villain  ? 

Afr<  Afar.  *ris  severe,  indeed,  madam,  that 
you  should  smart  for  your  daughter's  failiu(;s. 

Lady  Wish.  Twos  against  my  consent,  that 
she  married  this  barbarian ;   but  she  would  have 
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him,  though  her  year  was  not  out — ah !  her  first 
husband,  my  son  Languish,  would  not  have  carried 
it  thus.  Welly  that  was  my  choice,  this  is  hers ; 
she  is  matched  now,  with  a  witness — I  shall  be 
mad,  dear  friend ;  is  there  no  comfort  for  me  ? 
Must  I  live  to  be  confiscated  at  this  rebel-rate  ? 
Here  come  two  more  of  my  Egyptian  plagues, 
too. 

Enter  Millamant  and  Sir  Wilfull. 

Sir  WiL  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Lady  Wish,  Out,  caterpillar !  call  not  me 
aunt ;  I  know  thee  not. 

Sir  WiL  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  in  dis- 
guise, as  they  say 'Sheart !  and  I'm  sor- 
ry  for*t.     What  would  you  have?    I  hope   I 

committed  no  oSence,  aunt ^and,  if  I  did, 

I  am  willing  to  make  satisfaction;  and  what 
can  a  man  say  fairer  ?  If  I  have  broke  any  thing, 
ril  pay  for*t,  an*  it  cost  a  pound.  And  so  let 
t'lat  content  for  what's  past,  and  make  no  more 
words.  For  what's  to  come,  to  pleasure  you,  Vm 
willing  to  marry  my  cousin.  So,  pray,  let's 
all  be  friends ;  she  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the 
matter  before  a  witness. 

Lady  Wisk.  How's  this,  dear  niece  ?  have  I 
any  comfort  ?  can  this  be  true  ? 

MilL  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  your 
Tcpose,  madam ;  and,  to  convince  you  that  I  had 
no  hand  in  the  plot,  as  you  were  misinformed,  I 
have  laid  my  commands  on  Mirabell  to  come  in 
person,  and  be  a  witness,  that  I  give  my  hand  to 
this  flower  of  knighthood ;  and,  for  the  contract 
that  passed  between  Mirabell  and  me,  I  have 
obliged  him  to  make  a  resignation  of  it  in  your 
ladyship's  presence; — he  is  without,  and  waits 
your  leave  for  admittance. 

Lady  With,  Well,  I'll  swear  I  am  something 
Jevived  at  this  testimony  of  your  obedience ;  but 
I  cannot  admit  that  traitor — I  fear  I  cannot  for- 
tify myself  to  support  his  appearance.  He  is  as 
terrible  to  me  as  a  Gorgon ;  if  I  see  him,  I  fear 
I  shall  turn  to  stone,  and  petrify  incessantly. 

MiiL  If  you  disoblige  him,  he  may  resent 
your  refusal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract  still. 
Then  'tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  offensive  to 
you.. 

Lady  Wish.  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last 
time  ?  if  I  were  sure  of  that — ^shall  I  never  sec 
him  again  ? 

Mill,  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  are  to  travel  to- 
gether, are  you  not  ? 

;$<>  WiL  'Sheart,  the  gentleman's  a  civil  gen- 
tleman ;  aunt,  let  him  come  in ;  why,  we  are 
sworn  brothers,  and  fellow-travellers.  We  are 
to  be  Pylades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I — he  is  to  be 
my  interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has  been 
over-seas  once  already ;  and,  with  proviso  that  1 
marry  my  cousin,  will  cross  them  once  again, 
only  to  bear  me  company.  'Sheart,  111  call  him 
in — ^an'  I  set  on't  once,  he  shall  come  in ;  and  see 
who'll  hinder  him.    [Goes  to  the  door,  and  hems. 


Mrs  Mar,  This  is  precious  fooling  if  it  would 
pass;  but  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Lady  Wish.  Oh,  dear  x\iarwood,  you  are  not 
going. 

Mrs  Mar,  Not  far,  madam ;  VW  return  itn- 
mediately. 

[Exit  Mrs  Marwooo. 

Enter  Mirabell. 

Sir  WiL  Look  up,  man,  Fll  stand  by  you; 
'sbud,  an'  she  do  frown — she  can't  kill  you ;  be- 
sides— harkee,  she  dare  not  frown  desperately, 
because  her  face  is  none  of  her  own ;  'sheart,  an* 
she  should,  her  forehead  would  wrinkle  like  the 
coat  of  a  cream-cheese ;  but  mum  for  that,  fel* 
low-traveller. 

Mira.  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  i^any  injuries  I 
have  oflered  to  so  good  a  lady,  with  a  sincere  re- 
morse, and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but  obtain 
the  least  glauce  of  compassion,  I  am  too  happy. 
Ah,  madam  !  there  was  a  time — ^but  let  it  be  for- 
gotten— I  confess  1  have  deservedly  forfeited  the 
high  place,  I  once  held,  of  sighing  at  your  feet ; 
nay,  kill  me  not,  by  turning  from  me  in  disdain — 
[  come  not  to  plead  for  favour ;  nay,  not  for  par* 
don ;  I  am  a  supplicant  only  for  pity — ^I  am  go* 
iug  where  I  never  shall  behold  you  more. 

Sir  WU,  How,  fellow-traveller !  you  shall  go 
by  yourself,  then. 

Mira,  Let  me  be  pitied  first:  and  afterwards 
forgotten — I  ask  no  more. 

Sir  WiL  By'r  lady,  a  very  reasonable  request, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing,  aunt.  Come,  come, 
forgive  and  forget,  aunt ;  why,  you  must,  an'  you 
are  a  Christian. 

Mira,  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  could 
not  receive  much  prejudice ;  it  was  an  innocent 
device ;  though,  I  confess,  it  had  a  face  of  guilti- 
ness— it  was  at  most  an  artifice,  which  love  con- 
trived— and  errors,  which  love  produces,  have 
ever  been  accounted  venial.  At  least  think  it  is 
punishment  enough,  that  I  have  lost  what,  in  my 
iieart,  I  hold  most  dear ;  that  to  your  cruel  indig- 
nation I  have  offered  up  this  beauty,  and  wiSi 
her  my  peace  and  quiet;  nay,  all  my  hopes  of 
future  comfort 

Sir  WiL  An'  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I 
may  never  be  o'  the  quorum  !  An'  it  were  not 
as  good  a  deed  as  to  driuk,  to  give  her  to  him 
again,  I  would  I  mis^ht  never  take  shipping ! — 
Aunt,  if  you  don't  forgive  quickly,  I  shall  melt,  I 
can  tell  you.  that  My  coutract  went  no  farther 
than  a  Uttle  mouth-glue,  and  that's  hardly  dry ; 
one  doleful  sigh  more  from  my  fellow-traveller, 
and  'tis  dissolved. 

Lady  Wish,  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  account 
— ah  !  he  has  a  false,  insinuating  tongue.  Well, 
sir,  I  will  stifle  my  ^ust  resentment,  at  my  ne- 
phew's request — I  will  endeavour  what  I  can  to 
forget— but,  on  proviso,  that  you  resign  the  oon- 
tracr.  with  my  niece  immediately. 

Mira.  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of 
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oonoern;  but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it,  and 
will  deJirer  it  to  you^  with  ail  acknowledgments 
for  your  transcendent  goodness. 

ijidy  Whk,  Oh,  he  has  witchcraft  in  his  eyes 
and  tonsue !  when  I  did  not  see  him,  I  could 
have  bnbed  a  villain  to  his  assassination ;  but 
his  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  have  so 
long  lain  smothered  in  my  breast 

[Atide, 

Bnter  Fain  all  and  Mrs  Marwood. 

Fain,  Your  debate  of  deliberation,  madam,  is 
ocpired.  Here  is  the  instrument;  are  you  pre- 
pared to  sign  ? 

Lady  Wiih.  If  I  were  prepared,  I  am  not  em- 
powered. My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  ha- 
ving matched  herself,  by  my  direction,  to  sir  Wil- 

Fain.  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on  me — 
though  'tis  imposed  on  you,  madam. 

Bitiii,  Sir,  I  have  given  my  consent 

3iira,  And,  sir,  I  have  resigned  my  preten- 
sons. 

Sir  WiL  And,  sir,  I  assert  my  right ;  and  will 
maintain  it,  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and  of  your 
instrument  'Sheart,  an'  you 'talk  of  an  instru- 
ment, ar,  I  have  an  old  fox  by  my  thigh,  shall 
hack  your  instrument  of  ram  vellum  to  shreds, 
sir.  It  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  a  mittimus,  or  a 
tailor's  measure ;  therefore,  withdraw  your  in- 
strument, or  by'r  lady,  I  shall  draw  mine. 

Lady  Wish.  Hold,  nephew,  hold  1 

MilL  Good  sir  Wilfuil,  respite  your  valour* 

Fain,  Indeed?  Are  you  provided  of  your 
guard,  with  vour  angle  beef-eater  there  ?  But  I 
am  prepared  for  you ;  and  insist  upon  my  first 
'proposal.'  You  shsul  submit  your  own  estate  to 
my  management,  and  absolutely  make  over  my 
wife's  to  my  sole  use,  as  pursuant  to  the  purport 
and  tenor  of  this  other  covenant  I  suppose, 
madam,  vour  consent  is  not  requisite  in  this  case; 
nor,  Mr  Mirabell,  your  resignation ;  nor,  sir  Wil- 
fuil, your  right— you  may  draw  your  fox,  if  you 
please,  sir,  and  make  a  bear-garden  flourish 
somewhere  else ;  for,  here,  it  will  not  avail.  This, 
my  lady  Wishfort,  must  be  subscribed,  or  your 
darting  daughter's  turned  adrift,  like  a  leaky 
hulk,  to  sink  or  swiniy  as  she  and  the  current  of 
this  town  can  agree. 

Lady  With,  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy,  to 
stop  my  ruin?  Ungrateful  wretch  !  dost  thou  not 
owe  thy  being,  thy  subsistence,  to  my  daughter's 
fortune  ? 

Fain.  FU  answer  you,  when  I  have  the  rest  of 
it  in  my  possession. 

Mira.  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a  re- 
medy from  my  hands— I  own  I  have  not  deserved 
you  should  owe  any  obligation  to  me ;  or  else, 
perhaps,  I  could  advise 

Latfy  Wiih.  O  what !  what !  to  save  me  and 
my  child  from  nm,  from  want,  1^1  forgive  all 
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that's  past;  nay,  Fll  consent  to  any^ thing  to 
come,  to  be  delivered  from  this  tyranny. 

Mira.  Ay,  madam ;  but  that  is  too  late ;  my  re- 
ward  IS  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of  her, 
who  only  could  have  made  me  a  compensation 
for  all  my  sen'ices :  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  re- 
S(>tved  I'll  serve  yotf ;  you  shall  not  be  wronged  in 
this  savage  manner. 

Lady  Wish,  How !  dear  Mr  Mirabell,  can 
ou  be  so  generous  at  last !  but  it  is  not  possi- 
Ic.  Harkee,  I'll  break  my  nephew's  match; 
you  shall  have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune, 
if  you  can  but  save  me  from  tliis  imminent  danger. 

Mira.  Will  you  ?  I  take  you  at  your  word.  I 
ask  no  more.  I  must  have  leave  for  two  crimi- 
nals to  appear. 

Lady  Wish,  A^e^  aye ;  any  bod^,  any  body. 

Mira,  Foible  is  one,  and  a  pemtent. 

Enter  Mrs  Fainall,  Foible,  and  Mincing. 

Mrs  Mar.  O,  my  shame !  [Mirabell  and 
Lady  Wish  fort  go  to  Mrs  Fainall  and  Foi- 
ble.] these  corrupt  things  are  brought  hither  to 
expose  me.  \To  Fainall. 

Fain.  If  it  must  all  come  out,  why  let  them 
know  it ;  'tis  but  the  Way  of  tht  World.  That 
shall  not  urge  me  to  relinauish  or  abate  one  Ut- 
ile of  my  terms ;  no,  I  will  insist  the  more. 

Foi.  Yes,  indeed,  madam;  I'll  take  my  bible- 
oath  of  it 

MiVi.  And  so  will  I,  mem. 

Lady  Wish.  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thoa 
false  !  My  friend  deceive  me  !  Hast  thou  been  a 
wicked  accomplice  with  that  profligate  man  ? 

Mrs  Mar,  llave  you  so  much  ingratitude  and 
injustice,  to  give  credit,  against  your  friend,  to 
the  aspersions  of  two  such  mercenary  trulls  ? 

Min,  Mercenai^,  mem  !  I  scorn  your  words. 
Tis  true,  we  found  you  and  Mr  Fainall  in  the 
blue  garret ;  by  the  same  token,  yon  swore  us  to 
secrecy  upon  Messalina's  poems.  Mercenary ! 
No,  if  we  would  have  been  mercenary,  we  should 
have  held  our  tongues;  yon  would  nave  bribed 
us  sufficiently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thing. 
Well,  what  are  you  the  better  for  this  ?  Is  this 
Mr  Mirabel  I's  expedient?  I'll  be  put  off  no  long- 
er— You,  thing,  that  was  a  wife,  shall  smart  for 
this.  I  will  not  leave  thee  wherewithal  to  hide 
thy  shame :  Your  person  shall  be  naked  as  your 
reputation. 

Afrt  Fain.  I  despise  you,  and  defy  your  ma- 
lice— ^You  have  aspersed  me  wrongfully— I  have 

proved  your  falsehood Go,  you   and  yotor 

treacherous—  I  will  not  name  it,  but  starve  toge- 
ther— Perish ! 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat,  in- 
deed, my  dear — madam,  I'll  be  fooled  no  longer. 

Lady  Wish,  Ah,  Mr  Mirabell,  this  is  small 
comfort,  the  detection  of  this  affair. 

Mira.  O,  in  good  time — Your  leave  for  the 
other  offender  and  penitent  to  appear^  madam. 
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Ent^  Waitwcll,  with  a  box  ofwritingt. 

Lady  Whh,  O  sir  Rowland — Well,  rascal  ? 

Went.  What  your  ladyship  pleases — ^I  have 
brought  the  black  box  nt  last,  madam. 

Mira.  Give  it  roe.  Madam,  you  remember 
jpar  promise. 

Lady  WUh,  Aye,  dear  sir. 

Mira.  Where  are  the  gentlemen  ? 

Wait,  At  handy  sir,  rubbing  their  eyes— just 
risen  from  sleep. 

Fain.  'Sdcath !  what's  this  to  me  ?  Ill  not 
wait  your  private  concerns. 

Enter  Petui^akt  and  Witwould. 

Tet,  How  now  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?  whose 
hand's  out  ? 

.  Wit,  Heyday !  what,  are  you  all  together,  like 
players  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  ? 

Mira*  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  I  once 
requested  your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  certain 
parchment 

Wit,  Aye  I  do>,  my  hand  I  remember — ^Petu- 
lant set  his  mark. 

Mira,  You  wrong  him;  his  name  is  fairly  writ- 
ten, as  shall  appear.  You  do  not  remember, 
gentlemen,  any  thing  of  what  that  parchment 
contained  ? — 

\VndtHng  th€  bcue. 

Wit,  No. 

Pet.  Not  I.    I  writ,  I  read  nothing. 

Mira,  Very  well,  now  you  shall  know — ^madam, 
your  promise. 

Lady  Wish,  Aye,  aye,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mira.  Mr  Famall,  it  is  now  tame  that  you 
should  know,  that  your  lady,  while  she  was  at 
her  own  disposal,  and  before  you  had,  by  your 
insinuations,  wheedled  her  out  of  a  preteniied  set- 
tlement of  the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune 

Fain,  Sir  !  pretended ! 

Mira.  Yes»  sir,  I  say,  that  this  lady  while  a  wi- 
dow, having,  it  seems,  received  some  cautions  re- 
specting your  inconstancy  and  tyranny  of  temper, 
which,  from  her  own  partial  opinion  and  fondness 

of  you,  she  could  never  have  suspected 

She  did,  I  say,  by  the  wholesome  advice  of 
friends,  and  of  sages  learned  in  the  laws  of  this 
land,  deliver  this  same,  as  her  act  and  deed,  to  me, 
in  trust,  and  to  the  uses  within  mentioned.  You 
'nay  read  if  you  please  [Holding  the  parchment]; 
though,  perhaps,  what  is  written  on  the  back  may 
serve  your  occasions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  sir.  What's  here?  Dam- 
nation! 

[jReoiii.]  '  A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  whole 
'estate  real  of  Arabella  Languish,  widow,  in 
*  trust,  to  Edward  Mirabell.' 
Confusion ! 

Mir.  Even  so,  sir ;  'tis  T/n  Way  of  the  World, 


sir ;  of  the  widows  of  the  world.  I  suppose  this 
deed  may  bear  an  elder  date  than  what  you  have 
obtained  from  ;|rour  lady. 

Fain,  Perfidious  fiend !  then  thus  I'll  be  re- 
venged—— 

[Offers  to  run  at  Mrs  Fa  in  all. 

Sir  WiL  Hold,  sir !  now  you  may  make  your 
Bear-garden  flourish  somewhere  else,  sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  you  shall  hear  of  Uiis,  sir;  be 
sure  you  shall — Let  me  pass,  oaf.  [Exit, 

Mrs  Fain.  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your  re-  ' 
sentment ;  you  had  better  give  it  vent. 

Mrs  Mar,  Yes,  it  shall  have  vent — and  to 
your  confusion,  or  Fll  perish  in  the  attempt 

[Exit. 

Lady  Wish,  O  daughter,  daughter !  'tis  plain 
thou  hast  inherited  thy  mother's  prudence. 

Mrs  Fain.  Thank  Mr  Mirabell,  a  cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  all  is  owing. 

La^  Wish.  Well,  Mr  Mirabell,  yodhave  kept 
your  promise ;  and  I  must  perform  mine.  First, 
I  pardou,  for  your  sake,  sir  Rowland  there  and 
Foible.  The  next  thing  is  to  break  the  matter 
to  my  nephew — and  how  to  do  that 

miira.  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no  trou« 
ble — let  me  have  your  consent — Sir  WilfuU  is 
my  friend;  he  has  had  compassion  u|)on  lovers^ 
and  generously  engaged  a  volunteer  in  this  aot 
tion,  for  our  service;  and  now  desigps  to  prose- 
cute  his  travels. 

Sir  WiL  "Sbeart,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to  mar? 
ry.  My  cpusin's  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gentleman 
loves  her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they  deserve 
one  another;   my  resolution  is  to  see  foreign 

ru-ts— I  have  set  on  it — and  when  IVn  set  oivt, 
must  do  it.    And  if  these  two  gentlemen  would 
travel,  too,  I  think  they  may  be  spared. 

Pet.  For  my  part,  I  say  little — I  think  thing;i 
are  best;  off  or  on. 

Wait.  Egad,  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter 
— Fm  in  a  maze  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a,  dancings- 
school. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her 
all  the  joy  I  can  give  you. 

MilL  Why  does  the  man  not  take  me  ?  Would 
you  have  me  give  myself  to  you  over  again  ? 

Aftro.  Aye,  and  over  and  over  again  !  [Kisse$ 
her  hand.J^  I  would  have  you  as  often  as  possibly 
I  can.  Well,  Heaven  grant  I  love  you  not  too 
well ;  that's  all  my  fear. 

Sir  WiL  'Sheart,  you*ll  have  time  enoueh  to 
toy  afler  you're  married;  or,  if  you  wiU  toy 
now,  let  us  have  a  dance  in  the  mean  time ;  that 
we,  who  are  not  lovers^  ixiay  have  some  other  eniir- 
ployroent,  besides  looking  on. 

Mira.  With  all  my  heart,  dear  sir  WilfuU. — 
What  shall  we  do  for  music  ? 

Foi.  O,  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for  sir 
Rowland's  entertainment  are  yet  within  call. 

[A  dance. 

Lady  Wish.  As  I  am  a  person,  I  can  hold  oat 
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no  longer :  I  have  wasted  my  spirits  so  to  day 
already,  that  I  am  ready  to  sink  under  the  fa- 
tigiM :  and  I  cannot  but  have  sohie  fears  upon 
me  yet^  that  my  son  Fainail  will  pursue  some 
desperate  course. 

Aiira.  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  that  ao- 
ooont ;  to  my  knowledge  his  circumstances  are 
SQchy  be  must  of  force'  comply.  For  my  part,  I 
will  contribute  all  that  in  me  lies  to  a  re-union : 
io  the  mean  time^  madam,  [To  Mn  FainalL]  let 


me,before  these  witnesses^  restore  to  yon  this  deed 
of  trust ;  it  may  be  a  means,  well  managed,  to 
make  you  live  easily  together. 

From  hence,  let  those  be  warned,  who  mean 

to  wed. 
Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bridal-bed : 
For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find, 
That  marriage  frauds  too  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 

[^eunt  ornnes* 


Vol.  II. 


2N 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 
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CONGREVE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

SiE  Sampson  Leoekd,  on  old  knight, 

Valentine,  his  $on. 

Scandal,  satirical — his  friend. 

Tattle,  a  coxcomb, 

Ben,  brother  to  Valentine,  a  blunt  tar. 

Foresight,  hn  old  dotard. 

Jeremy,  valet  to  Valentine. 

Trapland,  an  usurer. 

Buckram,  a  tailor. 


WOMEN. 

Angelica,  attached  to  Valentine. 
Mrs  Foresight,  wife  to  Foresight. 
Mrs  Frail,  a  woman  of  easy  character. 
Miss  PRUE,  a  country  hoyden. 
Nurse. 
Jenny. 

A  Steward,  Officers,  Sailors,  and  several  Servants. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. 


Valentine  in  his  chamber  ^reading ;  Jeremy 
waiting. — Several  books  upon  the  table, 

VaL  Jeremy! 

Jer.  Sir. 

VaL  Here,  take  away;  Fll  walk  a  turn,  and 
digest  what  I  have  read. 

Jtri  You*ll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  thb  paper 
diet! 

\ Aside,  and  taking  away  the  books. 

Val.  And  d  ye  hear  ?  eo  you  to  hroikfast-'— 
There's  a  page  doubled  aown  in  Epictetus,  that 
is  a  feast  for  an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only 
write  receipts  ? 

VaL  Read,  read,  sirrah,  and  refine  your  appe- 
tite ;  learn  to  live  upon  instruction ;  feast  your 
mind,  and  mortify  your  flesh.  Read,  and  take 
your  nourishment  in  at  your  eyes ;  shut  up  your 
mouth,  and  chew  the  cud  of  understanding.  So 
Epictetus  advises. 


Jer.  O  lord !  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  when 
I  waited  upon  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Pray, 
what  was  that  Epictetus  \ 

VaL  A  very  nch  man-^not  worth  a  groat ! 

Jer.  Humph  !  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine 
feast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten ! 

VaL  Yes. 

Jer.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably  un^ 
derstand  this  fine  feeding ;  but,  if  you  please,  I 
had  rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  Epic- 
tetus,  or  your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor 
rich  rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts 
without  money  ?  Will  they  shut  up  the  mouths 
of  your  creditors  ?  Will  Plato  be  bail  for  you  ? 
or  Diogenes,  because  he  understands  confine- 
ment, and  lived  in  a  tub,  go  to  prison  for  you  ? 
'Slifc,  sir,  what  do  you  mean,  to  mew  yourself  up 
here  with  three  or  four  musty  books,  in  commen- 
dation of  starving  and  poverty  ? 

VaL  Why,  sirrah,  I  nave  no  money,  you  know 
it ;  and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have  : 
and  in  that  I  but  follow  tlie  examples  of  the  wi- 
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aest  and  wittiest  men  in  all  age»-*these  poets  and 
phiiosophers,  whom  you  naturally  hate,  for  just 
such  aaother  reason;  because. they  abound  in 
sense,  and  you  are  a  fool. 

Jer,  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it ;  and  yet. 
Heaven  help  me  !  Fm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit. 
Bat  I  was  always  a  foot,  when  I  told  you  what 
your  expences  would  bring  you  to ;  your  coaches 
and  your  liveries ;  your  treats  and  your  balls ; 
your  being  in  love  with  a  lady  that  did  not  care 
a  farthiog  for  you  in  your  prosperity ;  and  keep- 
ing company  with  wits,  that  cared  for  nothing 
but  yonr  prosperity,  and  now,  when  you  are  poor, 
hate  you  as  much  as  they  do  one  another. 

Vol,  Well !  and  now  I  am  poor,  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  revenged  on  tnem  all ;  I'll  pursue 
Angelica  with  more  love  than  ever,  and  appear 
more  notoriously  her  admirer  in  this  restraint, 
than  when  I  openly  rivalled  the  rich  fops,  that 
made  court  to  her.  So  shall  my  poverty  be  a 
mortification  to  her  pride,  and  perhaps  make  her 
compassionate  the  love,  which  has  principally  re- 
duced me  to  tliis  lowness  of  fortune.  And  for 
the  wits,  I'm  sure  T  am  in  a  condition  to  be  even 
with  them. 

Jer.  Nay,  your  condition  is  pretty  even  with 
theirs,  that's  the  truth  on't 

VaL  ni  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their 
bands. 

Jer.  Now,  Heaven  of  mercy  continue  the  tax 
upon  paper ! — You  don't  mean  to  write  ? 
VaL  Yes,  I  do ;  I'll  write  a  play. 
Jer.  Hem! — Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a 
small  certificate  of  three  lines — only  to  certify 
those  whom  it  mav  concern,  that  the  bearer 
hereof,  Jeremy  Fetcli  by  name,  has,  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  truly  and  faithfully  served  Valen- 
tine Legend,  esquire ;  and  that  he  is  not  now  turn- 
ed away  for  any  misdemeanour;  but  does  volun- 
tarily dismiss  his  master  from  any  future  autho- 
rity over  him — 

VaL  No,  sirrah ;  you  shall  live  with  me  still. 
Jer.  Sir,  it's  impossible — I  may  die  with  you, 
starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works : 
but  to  live,  even  three  days,  the  life  of  a  play,  I 
DO  more  expect  it,  than  to  be  canonized  for  a 
muse  after  my  decease. 

Vol.  You  are  witty,  you  rogue,  I  shall  want 
your  help — I'll  have  you  learn  to  make  couplets, 
to  tag  the  end  of  acts.  D'ye  hear  P  get  the  maids 
to  crambo  in  an  evening,  and  learn  the  knack  of 
rhyming ;  yon  may  arrive  at  the  height  of  a  song 
sent  by  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  chocolate-house 
lampoon.  ^ 

Jer.  But,  sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your 
father's  favour  ?  Why,  sir  Sampson  will  be  irre- 
condleable.  If  your  yoongar  brother  should 
come  from  sea,  he'd  never  look  upon  you  again. 
You're  undone,  sir ;  you're  ruined ;  you  won't  have 
a  friend  left  in  the  world,  if  you  turn  poet.  Ah, 
pox  confound  that  Will's  coffee-house !  it  has 
ntined  more  young  men  than  the  Royal  Oak  lot- 


tery !  Nothing  thrives  that  belongs  to  it  The 
man  of  the  house  would  have  been  an  alderman 
by  this  time,  with  half  the  trade,  if  he  had  set  up 
in  the  city.  For  my  part,  I  never  sit  at  the  door, 
that  I  don't  get  double  the  stomach  that  I  do  at 
a  horse-race.  The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is 
nothing  to  it  for  a  whetter ;  yet  I  never  see  it^ 
but  the  spirit  of  famine  appears  to  me — some- 
times like  a  decayed  porter,  worn  out  with  pimp- 
ing, and  carrying  billet-doux  and  songs ;  not  like 
other  porters  for  hire,  but  for  the  jest's  sake. 
Now,  like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down  to  half 
his  proportion,  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick,  to 
visit  some  great  fortune;  and  his  fare  to  be  paid 
him,  like  the  wages  of  sin,  either  at  the  day  of 

marriage,  or  the  day  of  death. 

* 

Enter  Scandal. 

Scand.  What !  Jeremy  holding  forth  ? 

VaL  The  rogue  has  (with  all  the  wit  he  could 
muster  up)  been  declaiming  against  wit. 

Scand.  Ay  ?  Why,  then,  I'm  afraid  Jeremy  has 
wit :  for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  contriving  its 
own  ruin. 

Jer.  Why,  so  I  have  been  telling  my  master, 
sir.  Mr  Scandal,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  try  if 
you  can  dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scand.  Poet !  He  shall  turn  soldier  first,  and 
rather  depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head,  than 
the  lining !  Why,  what  the  devil  I  has  not  your 
poverty  made  you  enemies  enough?  must  you 
needs  shew  your  wit  to  get  more } 

Jer.  Ay,  more  indeed :  for  who  cares  for  any 
body  that  has  more  wit  than  himself? 

Scand.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don't 
you  see  how  worthless  great  men  and  dull  rich 
rogues  avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  fortune  ?  Why, 
he  looks  like  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  their  titles  and 
estates ;  and  seems  commissioned  by  Heaven  to 
seize  the  better  half. 

VaL  Therefore,  I  would  rail  in  my  writings, 
and  be  revenged. 

Scand.  Rail !  at  whom?  the  whole  world?  Im- 
potent and  vain!  Who  would  die  a  martyr  to 
sense,  in  a  country  where  the  religion  is  folly  ? 
You  may  stand  at  bay  for  a  while ;  but,  when  the 
full  cry  is  against  you,  you  shan't  have  feir  play 
for  your  life.  If  you  cap't  be  fairly  run  down  by 
the  hounds,  you  will  be  treadierously  shpt  by  the 
huntsmen.  No ;  turn  pimp,  flatterer,  quack,  law- 
yer;  any  thing  bu(  poet.  A  modern  poet  is  worse, 
more  servile,  timorous,  and  fawning,  than  any 
I  have  named :  without  you  could  retrieve  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  name,  recal  the  stage  of 
Athens,  and  be  allowed  the  force  of  open  honest 
satire. 

VaL  YoH  are  as  inveterate  against  our  poets, 
as  if  your  character  had  been  lately  exposed  upon 
the  stage.  Nay,  I  am  not  violently  bent  upon 
the  trade. — [One  knocks.']  Jeremy,  see  who's 
there.  '  [Jersmt  goes  to  tke  db0r.}---Bot  tell  1119 
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what  you  wouid  onvo  me  do^ — W\mt  do  the 
world  say  of  me,  and  my  forced  confinement  ? 
Scand.  The  world  hehaves  itself,  as  it  uses  to 

30  on  such  occasions^  Some  pity  ^ou,  and  con- 
emn  your  father :  others  excuse  hun,  and  blame 
you.  Only  the  ladies  are  merciful,  and  wish  you 
well :  since  loye  and  pleasurable  expence  nave 
l^n  your  greatest  faults. 

Jeremy  returns, 

VaL  How  now  ? 

Jer,  Nothing  new,  sir.  I  have  dispatched  some 
half  a  dozen  duns  with  as  much  dexterity  as  an 
hungry  judge  does  causes  at  dinner  time. 

VaL  What  answer  have  you  given  them  ? 

Scand,  Patience,  %  suppose — the  old  receipt  I 

Jer.  Noy  faith,  sir :  I  have  put  them  off  so  long 
with  patience  and  forbearance,  and  other  fair 
wordsy  that  I  was  forced  to  tell  them  in  plain 
downright  EngUsh — 

VaL  What? 

Jer»  That  they  should  be  paid. 

VaL  When? 

Jer.  ToHmorrow. 

VaL  And  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  keep 
your  word  ? 

J^,  Keep  it  ?  Not  at  all :  it  has  been  so  very 
much  stretched^  that  I  reckon  it  will  break  of 
course  by  to-morrow,  and  nobodjr  be  surprised  at 
the  matter! — [knocking,] — Again!  Sir,  if  vou 
don't  like  my  negociatioi^  will  you  be  pleased  to 
answer  these  yourself? 

VaL  See  who  they  are.  [Exit  Jekemy.]  By 
thiS|  Scandal,  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  be  great. 
Secretaries  oi  state,  presidents  of  the  council, 
and  generab  o(  aa  army,  lead  just  such  a  Ufe  as 
I  do;  have  just  such  crowds  of  visitants  in  a 
morning,  all  soliciting  of  past  promises ;  which  are 
but  a  civiUer  sort  of  dun^  that  lay  claim  to  volun* 
taiy  debts, 

Scand.  And  you,  hke  a  truly  great  man,  har 
ving  engaged  their  attendance,  and  promised  more 
than  ever  you  intended  to  perform,  are  more 
perplexed  to  find  evasions,  than  you  would  be  to 
invent  the  honest  means  of  keeping  your  word, 
and  gratifying  your  creditors. 

VaL  Scandal,  learn  to  spare  your  friends,  and 
do  not  provoke  your  enemies.  This  liberty  of 
your  tongue  will  one  day  bring  confinement  on 
your  body,  my  friend. 

Enter  Jeremy, 

Jer,  O,  sir,  there's  Trapland  the  scrivener,  with 
two  suspicious  fellows,  like  lawful  pads,  that 
would  knock  a  man  down  with  pocket  tipstaves  ! 
And  there's  your  father's  steward ;  and  the 
nurse,  with  one  of  your  children,  from  Twitten- 
ham. 

VaL  Pox  on  her !  could  she  find  no  other  time 
to  fling  my  sins  in  my  face  ?  Here !  give  her  this, 
Igivei  tttonetf,]  and  bid  her  trouble  me  no  more. 


Scand,  What,  u  it  bouncing  Mar|^,  with  my 
godson  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir. 

Scand.  My  blening  to  the  boy,  with  this  token 
[gives  monev^  of  my  love. 

VaL  Bid  Trapland  come  in.    If  I  can  give  that 
Cerberus  a  sop,  I  shall  be  at  rest  for  one  day. 
[Jeremy  ^oei  outy  and  brings  in  Trapland. 

O  Mr  Trapland  !  my  old  fnend  !  welcome. 
Jeremy,  a  diair,  quickly :  a  bottle  of  sack,  and  a 
toast — ^fly*-a  chair  first. 

IVap.  A  eood  morning  to  you,  Mr  Valentine ; 
and  to  you,  Mr  Scandal. 

Scand,  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning,  if 
you  don't  spoil  it. 

VaL  Come,  sit  you  down ;  you  know  his  way. 

TVnip.  [sits,]  There  is  a  debt,  Mr  Valentine, 
of  fifteen  nundred  pounds^  of  pret^  long  stand- 
ing  

VaL  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a  thirsty 
palate.    Sirrah !  the  sack ! 

Trap,  And  I  desire  to  know  what  course  you 
have  taken  for  the  payment 

VaL  Faith,  and  troth,  I  am  heartily  clad  to  see 
you — my  service  to  you !  fill,  fill,  to  honest  Mr 
Trapland — fuller. 

Trap.  Hold !  sweetheart — ^this  is  not  to  our 
business.    My  service  to  you,  Mr  Scandal! — 
I  have  forbom  as  long — 


VaL  Tother  gbi3«,  aM  thea  we'U  talk-Fill, 
Jeremy. 

IVap,  No  more,  in  truth — I  have  forbom,  I 
say- 
Fa/.  Sirrah  !  fill !  when  I  bid  you.  And  how 
does  your  handsome  daughter? — Come,  a  good 
husband  to  her.  [dnnks. 

Trap.  Thank  you — ^I  have  been  out  of  tliis 
money — 

Vat.  Drink  first.  Scandal,  why  do  you  not 
drink  ?  [Jliey  drink. 

TVap.  And,  in  shorty  I  can  be  put  off  no  long- 
er. 

VaL  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  su{>- 
ply :  it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity. 
But  you  delight  in  doing  good.  Scandal,  drink 
to  me,  my  friend  Tr^land's  health.  An  honester 
man  lives  not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his 
friend  in  distress,  though  I  say  it  to  his  face. 
Come,  fill  each  man  his  glass. 

Scand.  What?  I  know  Trapland  has  been  a 
whoremaster,  and  loves  a  wench  still.  You  never 
knew  a  whoremaster,  that  was  not  an  honest  fel* 
low. 

Trap.  Fie,  Mr  Scandal,  you  never  knew ! — 

Scand.  What  don't  I  know? ^I  know  the 

buxom  black  widow  in  the  Poultry — Eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  jointure,  andf  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  mone^r.    Ahah !  old  Trap. 

VaL  Say  you  so,  i'faith  ?  Come,  we'll  remem- 
ber the  widow :  I  know  whereabouts  you  are ; 
come,  to  tlic  widow. 

2Vap.  No  more,  indeed. 
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Vol  What !  the  widow's  health?  Give  it  him 
— off  with  it,  \Thcy  (/rinft.V-A  lovely  ^rl,  i' 
faith  ?  black  sparkling  eyes,  soft  pouting  ruby  lips ! 
Better  waling  there,  than  a  bond  for  a  million,  ha ! 

Trap.  No,  no,  there's  no  such  thing ;  we'd  bet- 
ter mind  our  business — ^You're  a  wag ! 

VaL  No,  fiuth,  we'll  mind  the  widow's  busi* 
sen:  fill  again.  Pretty  rouud  heaving  breasts, 
a  Barbaiy  smipe,  would  stir  an  anchorite;  and  the 
prettiest  foot !  Oh,  if  a  man  could  but  fasten  his 
eyes  to  her  feet,  as  they  steal  in  and  out,  and  play 
at  bo-peep  under  her  petticoats— ha  I  Mr  Trap^ 
land! 

Trap,  Verily,  give  me  a  gUss — you're  a  wag — 
and  here's  to  the  widow.  jj}rink$. 

Stand.  He  begins  to  chuckle-^ply  him  close, 
or  hell  relapse  into  a  dun.  * 

lEnter  Officer. 

Offi.  By  yoor  leave,  gentlemen. — Mr  Trap- 
lunSf  if  we  must  do  our  office,  tell  us^ — We 
have  half  a  doien  g^tlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall- 
mall  and  Covent-garden ;  and  if  we  don't  make 
baste,  the  chairmen  will  be  abroad,  and  block 
up  the  cbooolate-honses ;  and  then  our  labour's 

Trap,  (kko,  thatfs  true.  Mr  Valentine,  I  love 
mirth ;  but  business  must  be  done;  are  you  ready 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father's  steward  says,  he  comes 
to  make  ^roposab  concerning  your  debts. 

VaL  Bid  him  come  in:  Mr.  Trapland,  send 
away  ypur  officer;  you  shall  have  an  answer 
presently. 

IVop.  Mr  Snap,  stay  within  call.  [Esit  Officer. 

Enter  Steward^  who  whUpert  Valentine^ 

ScantL  Here's  a  dos  now,  a  traitor  in  his 
wine!  Sirrah,  refund  me  sack:  Jeremy,  fptch 
him  some  warm  water,  or  I'll  rip  up  his 
stfwnarh,  and  go  the  shortest  way  to  his  con- 


IVtt).  Mr  Scandal,  you  are  uncivil.  I  did 
not  value  your  sack ;  but  ^ou  cannot  expect  it 
again,  when  I  have  drunk  it. 

ScantL  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
money  again,  when  a  gentleman  has  spent  it? 

VaL  You  need  say  no  more.  1  understand 
the  conditions  ;  they  are  very  hard,  but  my 
neoessiu  is  very  pressing  :  I  agree  to  them. 
Take  Mr  Trapland  with  you,  and  let  him  draw 
the  writing. — Mr  Trapland,  you  know  this  man ; 
he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trm.  Sincerely,  I  am  loth  to  be  thus  pres^ 
vac;  but  my  necessity — 

raL  No  apology,  good  Mr  Scrivener;  you 
shall  be  paid. 

3Wrp.  I  hope  you  forgive  vat;  ray  business 
requires — 

[Ejeunt  Tbaplandv  Steward  and  Jeremy. 

Scand.  He  begs  pardon  like  a  hangman  at  an 
execution. 


Vol.  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Scand.  I  am  surprised ;  what,  docs  your  far 
ther  relent  ? 

VaL  No ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  con- 
ditions in  the  world.  You  have  heard  of  a 
booby  brother  of  mine,  that  was  sent  to  sea 
three  years  ago  ?  This  brother,  my  father  Iiears^ 
is  landed  ;  whereupon  he  very  affectionately 
sends  me  word,  '  If  I  will  make  a  deed  of  con- 
'  veyance  of  my  right  to  his  estate  after  his 
'  death  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  im- 
'  mediately   furnish    me    with    four    tliousand 

*  pounds    to   pay    my    debts,    and    make   my 

*  fortune.'  This  was  once  proposed  before,  and 
I  refused  it;  but  the  present  impatience  of 
my  creditors  for  their  money,  and  my  own  im* 
patience  of  confinement,  and  absence  ht>m  Ange- 
lica, force  me  to  consent. 

Scand.  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of 
your  love  to  Angelica !  and  I  think  she  luis  never 
given  you  any  assurance  of  hers. 

VaL  You  know  her  temper ;  she  never  gave 
me«ny  great  reason  either  for  hope  or  despair. 

Scand,  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they 
seldom  think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely  give 
us  any  light  to  guess  at  what  they  mean  :  but 
you  have  little  reason  to  believe  that  a  woman 
of  this  age,  who  has  had  an  indifference  for  you 
in  your  prosperity,  will  fall  in  love  with  your  ill 
fortune.  Besides,  Angelica  has  a  great  for- 
tune of  her  own ;  and  great  fortunes  either  expect 
another  great  fortune,  or  a  fool. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  More  misfortunes,  sir. 

VaL  What,  another  dun  f 

Jer.  No,  sir ;  but  Mr  Tattle  is  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 

VaC  Well,   I   cannot  help   it you   roust 

bring  him  up;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad. 

[EjcU  Jeremy, 

Stand.  Pox  on  him !  I'll  be  gone. 

VaL  No,  prithee  stay :  Tattle  and'yon  should 
never  be  asunder ;  you  are  light  and  shadow, 
and  shew  one  another.  He  is  perfectly  thy  re- 
verse, both  in  humour  and  understanding ;  and, 
as  you  set  up  for  defamation,  be  is  a  mender  of 
reputations. 

iSrandL  A  mender  of  reputations !  ay,  just  as 
he  is  a  keeper  of  secrets,  another  virtue  that  he 
sets  up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rogue 
will  speak  aloud  in  the  posture  of  a  whisper ; 
and  deny  a  woman's  name,  while  he  .gives  you 
the  marks  of  her  person.  He  will  forswear  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
shew  you  her  hand  in  the  superscription :  and 
yet,  perhaps,  he  has  counterfeited  her  band  too, 
and  sworn  to  a  truth ;  but  he  hopes  not  to  be 
believed ;  and  refuses  the  reputation  of  a  lady's 
favour,  as  a  doctor  says  no  to  a  bislioprick,  only 
that  it  may  be  granted  him.— In  stiort,  he  is  a 
public  professor  of  secrecy,  and  makes  pro* 
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clamation  that  he  holds  private  intelligence. — ^He 
is  here. 

Enter  Tattle. 

.  Tatt,   Valentine,   good  morrow :    Scandal,  I 

am  yours ^that  is,   when  you  speak  well  of 

me. 

Scand.  That  is,  when  I  am  yours  ?  for  while 
I  am  my  own,  or  any  body's  else,  that  will  never 
happen. 

Tatt.  How  inhuman  ! 

VaL  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much 
concerned  at  any  thing,  that  he  says :  for  to 
converse  with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  losing 
loadum;  you  must  lose  a  good  name  to  him, 
before  you  can  win  it  for  yourself. 

Tatt.  'But  how  barbarous  that  is,  and  how 
unfortuiiate  for  him,  that  the  world  sh^ll 
think  the  better  of  any  person  for  his  ca- 
lunmiation  !•— r>I  thank  Heaven,  it  has  always 
been  a  part  of  my  character  to  handle  the  re- 
putations of  others  very  tenderly  indeed. 

Scand.  Ay,  such  rotten  reputations  as  you 
have  to  d<eal  with  are  to  be  handled  tenderly  in- 
deed. 

Tatt.  Nay,  why  rotten  ?  why  should  you  say 
rotten,  when  you  Know  not  the  persons  of  whom 
you  speak  ?  How  cruel  that  is ! 

Scand.  Not  know  them  ?  Why,  thou  never 
hadst  to  do  with  any  one,  that  did  not  stink  to 
all  the  town. 

Tatt,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  nay,  now  yon  make  a  jest 
of  it,  indeed.  For  there  is  nothing  more  known, 
than  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  of  that  nature 
of  me.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  Valentine,  I 
never  exposed  a  woman,  since  I  knew  what 
woman  was. 

VaL  And  yet  you  have  conversed  with 
several? 

Tait.  To    be  free  with  you,  I   have 1 

don't  care  if  I    own    that nay,   more  (Fm 

going  to  say  a  bold  word  now),  I  never  could 
meddle  with  a  woman,  tliat  liad  to  do  with  any 
body  else. 

Scand.  How ! 

Vai,  Nay,  faith,  Vm  apt  to  believe  him— 
except  her  husband.  Tattle. 

Tatt.  Oh  that 

Scand.  What  think  you  of  that  noble  commo- 
ner, Mrs  Drab  ? 

Tatt.  Pooh,  I  know  madam  Drab  has  made 
her  brags  in  three  or  four  places,  that  I  said  this 
and  that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  I  know  not 
what — but,  upon  my  reputation,  she  did  me 
wrong — well,  well,  that  was  malice — but  I  know 
the  bottom  of  it.  She  was  bribed  to  that  by  one 
we  all  know — a  man,  too — only  to  bring  me  into 
disiirace  with  a  certain  woman  of  quality 

Scand.  Whom  we  all  know. 

Tutt.  No  matter  for  that — Yes,  yes,  every 
body  knows — no  doubt  on't,  every  body  knows 
my  secrets  1  But  I  soon  satisfied  the  lady  of  my 


innocence ;  for  I  told  her — Madam,  says  I,  there 
are  some  persons  who  make  it  their  business  to 
tell  stories,  and  say  this  and  that  of  one  and  the 
other,  and  every  thing  in  the  world ;  and,  says  I, 
if  your  grace — 

Scand.  Grace ! 

Tatt.  O  lord,  what  have  I  said  ?  My  unlucky 
tongue  ! 

Vaf.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Scand.  Why,  Tattle,  thou  hast  more  impu- 
dence than  one  can  in  reasfin  expect:  I  shall 
have  an  esteem  for  thee — well,  and  ha,  ha,  ha  f 
well  go  on,  and  what  did  you  sfty  to  her  grace  ? 

VaL  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 

Tatt.  Not  a  word,  t\s  I  hope  to  be  saved ;  an 
arrant  lapsus  lingua  !  Come,  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else. 

VaL  Well,  but  how  did  you  acquit  yourself? 

Tatt.  Pooli,  pooh,  notliing  at  all ;  I  only  ralli- 
ed with  you.  A  woman  of  ordinary  rank  was  a 
little  jealous  of  me,  and  I  told  her  something  or 

other faith,  I  know  not  what;   cume,  let's 

talk  of  something  else.  [Hums  a  song. 

Scand.  Hang  him,  let  him  idone;  he  has  a 
mind  we  should  inquire. 

Tatt.  Valentine,  I  supped  last  ni^ht  with  your 
mistress,  and  her  uncle  old  Foresight :  I  uiink 
your  father  lies  at  Foresight's. 

VaL  Yes. 

Tatt.  Upon  ray  soul,  Angelica's  a  fine  woman. 
And  so  is  Mrs  Foresight,  and  her  uster  Mrs 
Frail. 

Scand.  Yes,  Mrs  Frail  is  a  very  fine  woman ; 
we  all  know  her. 

Tatt.  Oh,  that  is  not  fair. 

Scand.  What  ? 

Tatt,  To  tell. 

Scand,  To  tell  what?  WHiy,  what  do  yoo 
know  of  Mrs  Frail  ? 

Tatt.  Who,  I  ?  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  know 
whether  she  be  a  man  or  woman ;  but  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  chin,  and  roundness  of  bet 
lips. 

Scand.  No! 

Tatt.  No. 

Scand.  She  sa^  otherwise. 

Tatt.  Impossible ! 

Scand.  Yes,  faith.    Ask  Valentine  else. 

Tatt.  W^hy,  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  be- 
lieve a  woman  only  obliges  a  man  to  secresy^ 
that  she  may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  herself. 

Scand.  No  doubt  of  it.  Well,  but  has  she 
done  you  wrong,  or  no  ?  You  have  had  her  ?  ha  ! 

Tatt,  Though  I  have  more  honour  than  to  tell 
first,  I  have  more  manners  than  to  contradict 
what  a  lady  has  declared. 

Scand.  Well,  you  own  it  ? 

Tatt.  I  am  strangely  surprised  !  Yes,  yes^  I 
cannot  deny  it,  if  she  taxes  me  with  it. 

Scand.  She'll  be  here  by  aod  by;  she  sees 
Valentine  every  morning. 

Tatt.  How  I 
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Vai  She  does  me  the  favour — I  mean,  of  a 
yiait  somedmes.  I  did  Dot  think  she  had  grant- 
ed more  to  any  bod^. 

ScatuL  Nor  I,  faith.  But  Tattle  does  not  use 
to  behe  a  lady ;  it  is  contrary  to  his  character. — 
How  one  may  be  deceived  m  a  woman,  Valen- 
tine ! 

Tatt.  Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ? 

Scand.  I'm  resolved  rll  ask  her. 

Tutt.  O  barbarous !  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  ? 

Scand,  No,  you  told  us. 

Tatt,  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine  ? 

VaL  What  did  I  say  ?  I  hope  you  won't  bring 
me  to  confess  an  answer,  when  you  never  asked 
me  tlie  question  ? 

Tatt,  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhu- 
man proceeding. — — 

VaL  Nay,  if  you  have  known  Scandal  thus 
long,  and  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy  as 
this  was,  the  ladies  have  a  fine  time,  whose  re- 
putations arc  in  your  keeping. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Sir,  Mrs  Frail  has  sent  to  know,  if  you 
are  stirring. 

VaL  Shew  her  up  when  she  comes. 

[Exit  Jeremy. 

Tatt.  ni  be  gone. 

VaL  You'll  meet  her. 

Tatt.  Is  there  not  a  back  way  ? 

VaL  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion 
than  to  give  Scandal  such  an  advantage ;  why, 
your  running  away  will  prove  all  that  he  can  tell 
her. 

Tatt,  Scandal,  you  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  ? 
O,  I  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secrecy  for  ever. 
I  shall  never  be  received  but  upon  public  days ; 
and  my  visits  will  never  be  admitted  beyond  a 
drawing-room :  I  shall  never  see  a  bed-chamber 
agun;  never  be  locked  in  a  closet,  nor  run  behind 
a  screen,  or  under  a  table ;  never  be  distinguish- 
ed among  the  waiting  women  by  the  name  of 
trusty  Mr  Tattle,  more.  You  will  not  be  so  cruel  ? 

VaL  Scandal,  have  pity  on  him ;  he'll  yield  to 
any  conditions. 

Tatt.  Any,  any  terms. 

Scand.  Come,  tlien,  sacrifice  half  a  dozen  wo- 
men of  good  reputation  to  me  presently.    Come, 

where  are  you  familiar  ? And  see  that  they 

are  women  of  quali^,  too,  the  first  quality. 

Tatt.  Tis  very  hard.    Won't  a  baronet's  lady 

Scand.  No,  nothing  under  a  rii^ht  honourable. 
Tatt.  O  inhuman!   You  don't  expect  their 

Scand,  No,  their  titles  shall  serve. 

Tatt.  Alas !  that  is  the  same  thing.  Pray, 
spare  me  their  titles ;  I'll  describe  their  persons. 

Scand,  Well,  begin,  then.  But  take  notice,  if 
you  are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  I  cannot  know  the 
person  by  your  picture  of  her,  you  must  be  con- 


demned, like  other  bad  punters,  to  write  tht 
name  at  the  bottom. 

Tatt.  Well,  first,  then 

Enter  Mrs  Frail. 

O  unfortunate  !  she's  come  already.  Will  yon 
have  patience  till  another  time  ?  Ill  double  the 
number. 

Scand.  Well,  on  tliat  conditiotc take  heed 

you  don't  fail  me. 

Mrs  FraiL  I  shall  get  a  fine  reputation,  by 
coming  to  see  fellows  in  a  morning !  Scandal, 
you  devil,  are  you  here,  too  ?  6h,^  Mr  Tattle, 
every  thing  is  safe  with  you,  we  know. 

Scand.  Tattle ! 

Tatt.  Mum O  madam,  you  do  me  too 

Dduch  honour. 

VaL  Well,  lady  Galloper,  how  does  Ange- 
lica? 

Mrs  FraiL  Angelica  ?  Manners  ! 

VaL  What,  you  will  allow  an  absent  lover — -' 

Mrs  FraiL  No,  I'll  allow  a  lover  present  with 

his  mistress  to  be  particular but  otherwise,  I 

think  his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his  man- 
ners. 

VaL  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than 
manners  ? 

Mrs  FraiL  Then  let  him  marry,  and  reform. 

VaL  Marriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  fury 
of  his  passion ;  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a  man's 
mauners. 

Mrs  FraiL  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  thcf 
world ;  there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil,  but  a 
husband  :  for  in  a  Uttle  time  he  grows  only  rude 
to  his  wife;  and  that  is  the  highest  good-breed- 
ing, for  it  begets  his  civility  to  other  people. — '• — 
Well,  ril  tell  you  news;  but,  I  suppose,  you 
heard  your  brother  Benjamin  is  landed.  And 
my  brother  Foresight's  daughter  is  come  out  of 
the  country — I  assure  you,  there's  a  match  talk- 
ed of  by  the  old  people.  Well,  if  he  be  but  as 
great  a  sea-beast,  as  she  is  a  land-monster,  we 
shall  have  a  most  amphibious  breed — the  pro- 
geny will  be  all  otters :  he  has  been  bred  at  sea, 
and  she  has  never  been  out  of  tlie  country. 

VaL  Pox  take  them  !  their  conjunction  bodes 
me  no  good,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs  FraiL  Now  you  talk  of  conjunction,  my 
brother  Foresight  has  cast  both  their  nativities, 
and  prognosticates  an  admiral  and  an  eminent 
justice  of  the  peace  to  be  the  issue-male  of  their 
two  bodies,  fis  the  most  superstitious  old  fool  I 
He  would  have  persuaded  me,  that  this  was  an 
unlucky  day,  and  would  not  let  me  come  abroad : 
but  I  invented  a  dream,  and  sent  him  to  Arte* 
midorus  for  interpretation,  and  so  stole  out  to 
see  you.  Well,  and  what  will  you  give  me  now  ? 
Come,  I  must  have  something. 

VaL  Step  into  the  next  room,  and  I'll  give  you 
something. 

Scand.  Aye,  we'll  all  give  you  something. 

Mrs  FraiL  Well^  what  will  you  give  me  ? 
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Val  Mine's  a  secret. 

Mrs  Frail,  I  thought  you  would  give  me  some- 
thing Uiat  would  be  a  trouble  to  you  to  keep. 
Val.  And  Scandal  shall  give  you  a  good  name. 
Mrs  FraiL  That's  more  than  he  has  for  him- 
self.   And  what  will  you  give  me,  Mr  Tattle  ? 
Tatt.  I  ?  my  soul,  madam. 
Mrs  FraiL   Pooh !   no,  I  thank  you,  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my  own.    Well ; 
but  111  come  and  see  you  one  of  diese  mornings : 
I  hear  you  have  a  great  many  pictures. 

Tatt.  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection,  at  your 
service ;  soqpe  originals. 

*  Scand.  Hang  him,  he  has  nothing  but  the  Sea- 
sons and  the  Twelve  Caesars,  paltry  copies ;  and 
the  Five  Senses,  as  ill  ref>resented  as  tne^  are  in 
himself:  and  he  himself  is  the  only  original  you 
will  see  there. 

Mrs  FraiL  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  of 
beauties. 

Scand:  Yes,  all  that  have  done  him  favours^  if 
you  will  believe  him. 
Mrs  FraiL  Ay,  let  me  see  those,  Mr  Tattle. 
Tatt.  Ob,  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and 
contemplation.  No  man  but  the  painter  and  my^ 
self  was  ever  blest  with  the  sight. 
Mrs  FraiL  Well,  but  a  woman — 
Tatt.  Nor  woman,  till  she  consented  to  have  her 
picture  there,  too— for  then  she  is  obliged  to  keep 
the  secret. 

Scand.  No,  no !  come  to  me,  if  you'd  see  pie* 
tures. 
Mrs  FraiL  You  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  can  shew  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance,  to  the 
life,  and  as  like  as  Kneller^s. 

Mrs  FraiL  O  lying  creature ! — ^Valentine, 
does  not  he  lie  ? — I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 
VaL  No,  indeed,  he  speaks  truth  now :  for,  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  ail  that  have  granted  him 
favours,  he  has  the  pictures  of  'all  that  have  re- 
fused him — ^if  satires,  descriptions,  characters, 
and  lampoons,  are  pictures. 

Scand.  Yes,  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white 
— and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their  true 
colours,  both  men  and  women.  I  can  shew  you 
pride,  folly,  affectation,  wantonness,  inconstancy, 
covetousness,  dissimulation,  malice,  and  ignor- 
ance, all  in  one  piece.  Then  I  can  shew  you 
lying,  foppery,  vanity,  cowardice,  bragging,  and 
ugliness,  in  another  piece :  and  yet  one  ofHhese 
is  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  t'other  a  professed 
)>eau.  I  have  paintings  too,  some  pleasant  enough. 
Mrs  FraiL  Come,  let's  hear  tnem. 
Scand.  Why,  I  have  a  beau  in  bagnio,  cupping 
for  a  complexion,  and  sweating  for  a  shape. 


Mrs  FraiL  So ! 

Scand.  Then  I  have  a  lady  burning  brandy,  in 
a  cellar,  with  a  hackney  coachman. 

Mrs  FraiL  O  devil  f  Well,  but  that  story  is 
not  true. 

Scand.  I  have  some  hieroglyphics,  too.  I  have 
a  lawyer,  with  a  hundred  hands,  two  heads,  and 
but  one  face ;  a  divine,  with  two  faces,  and  one 
head.  And  I  have  a  soldier,  with  his  brains  in 
his  belly,  and  his  heart  where  his  head  should  be. 

Mrs  FraiL  And  no  head  ? 

Scand.  No  head. 

Mrs  FraiL  Pooh,  this  is  all  invention.  Have 
you  never  a  poet  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  I  have  a  poet,  weighing  words,  and 
selling  praise  for  praise :  and  a  critic  picking  his 
pocket.  I  have  another  large  piece,  too,  repre- 
senting a  school ;  where  there  are  huge-propor- 
tioned critics,  with  long  wigs,  laced  coats,  Steiiv- 
kirk-cravats,  and  terrible  taces;  with  catcalls  in 
their  hands,  and  horn-books  about  their  necks.  I 
have  many  more  of  this  kind,  veiy  well  painted, 
as  you  shall  see. 

Mrs  FraiL  Well,  I'll  come,  if  it  be  but  to  dis- 
prove you. 

Enter  Jereh  r. 

Jer.  Sir,  here's  the  steward  again  from  your 
father. 

VaL  ni  come  to  him.  Will  you  give  me 
leave  ?  I'll  wait  on  you  again  presendv. 

Mrs  FraiL  No,  Fll  be  gone.  Cfome,  who 
s()uires  me  to  the  Exchange  ?  I  must  call  on  my 
sister  Foresight  there. 

Scand.  I  will :  I  have  a  mind  to  your  ^ter. 

Mrs  FraiL  Civil  f  ' 

Tatt.  I  will ;  because  I  have  a  tender  for  your 
ladyship. 

Mrs  FraiL  That's  somewhat  the  better  rea- 
son, to  my  opinion 

Scand.  Well,  if  Tattle  entertains  you,  I  have 
the  better  opportunity  to  engage  your  sister. 

Val.  Tell  Angelica,  I  am  about  making  hard 
conditions,  to  come  abroad,  and  be  at  liberty  to 
see  her. 

Scand.  FU  give  an  account  of  you  and  your 
proceedings.  If  indiscretion  be  a  sign  of  love, 
you  are  the  most  a  lover  of  any  body  that  I  know. 
You  fancy  that  parting  with  your  estate  will  help 
you  to  your  mistress — In  my  miud,  he  is  a 
thoughtless  adventurer — 
Who  hopes  to  purchase  wealth  by  selling  land. 
Or  win  a  mistress  with  a  losing  hand. 

[Exeunt, 
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8CENE  l.r-'A  room  tn  Formiort's  home. 

Enter  Foresight  and  Servant. 

Fare,  Hey-day  !  What!  are  all  the  women  of 
my  family  abroad  ?  Is  not  my  wife  come  home  ? 
nor  my  aster?  nor  my  daughter? 

Ser.  No^«r. 
'     Jbre.  Mercy  on  us !  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  it  ?    Sure  the  moon  is  in  all  her  fortitudes! 
Is  my  niece  Angelica  at  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Fort.  I  beliere  yon  lie,  sir. 

Ser,  Sir? 

Fore,  I  say,  you  lie,  sir.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  thing  should  be  as  I  would  have  it ;  for  I  was 
born,  sir,  when  tlie  crab  was  ascending ;  and  all 
my  affiurs  go  backward. 

Ser,  I  can't  tell,  indeed,  sir. 

Fore,  No^  I  know  you  can*t,  sir.  But  I  can 
telly  and  foretell,  sir. 

Enter  Ncjrse. 

Knrsc,  wbere's  your  young  mistress? 

Nune,  Wee^st  heart !  I  know  not;  they're  none 
of  them  come  home  yet.  Poor  child,  I  warrant 
she's  food  of  seeing  the  town  !>-^— Marry,  pray 
Heaven  thev  have  given  her  any  dinner !  Good 
lack-ft-day,  ha,  ha,  m !  O  strange !  Fll  vqw  and 
swear  now,  ha,  ha,  ha !  marry,  uid  did  you  ever 
see  the  like  ? 

Fore,  Why,  how  now,  whatfs  the  matter  ? 

Nurwe,  Pray  Heaven  send  your  worship  good 
luck !  marry,  and  amen,  with  ail  my  heart !  for 
you  have  put  on  one  stocking  with  the  wrong  side 
outward. 

Fore,  Ha,  how?  Faith  and  troth,  Fm  glad  of 
it ;  and  so  I  have ;  that  may  be  good  luck  in 
troth;  in  troth  it  may,  very  good  luck:  nay,  V 
have  had  some  omens.  I  ^ot  out  of  bed  back- 
wards, too,  this  morning,  without  premeditation ; 
pretty  good  that,  too.  But  then,  I  stumbled  co- 
ming down  stninn  and  met  a  weasel ;  bad  omens 
those!  Some  bad,  some  good:  our  lives  are 
chequered ;  mirth  and  sorrow,  want  and  plenty, 
night  and  dav»  make  up  our  time.  But,  in  trotn, 
I  am  pleased  at  my  stocking — very  well  pleased 
at  my  stocking— ^li,  here's  my  niece  !~Strrah, 
go,*  tell  sir  Sampson  Legend  ril  wait  on  him,  if 
he's  at  leisure.— ' ris  now  three  o'clock;  a  very 
good  hoar  for  business:  Mercury  governs  this 
hour.  i&it  Servant. 

Enter  Angelica. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  a  good  hour  for  pleasure,  tod, 
nude  ?  Pray,  lend  me  your  coach ;  mine's  out 
of  order. 

Fore.  What!  would  you  be  gadding,  too  ?  Sure 
all  females  are  mad  to-day  1  It  is  of  evil  por- 
tent, and  bodes  mischief  to  the  master  of  a  fa- 
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mily.  I  remember  an  old  prophecy,  written  by 
Messahalah  the  Arabian,  and  thus  translated  bgr 
a  reverend  Buckinghamshire  bard : 

*  When  housewives  all  the  house  forsake, 

*  And  leave  good-men  to  brew  and  bake ; 

*  Withouten  guile,  then  be  it  said, 

'  That  house  doth  stand  upon  its  head ; 

*  And  when  the  head  is  set  in  ground, 

*  No  mar'l,  if  it  be  fruitful  found/ 

Fruitful!  the  head  fruitful!  that  bodes  horns;  th« 
fruit  of  the  head  is  horns.  Dear  niece,  stay  at 
hom^— for,  by  the  head  of  the  house,  is  meant  the 
husband ;  the  prophecy  needs  no  explanation. 

Ang.  Well,  out  I  can  neither  make  you  a  cuc- 
kold, uncle,  by  going  abroad;  nor  secure  you  firom 
being  one,  by  staying  at  home. 

Fore,  Yes,  yes  ;  while  there's  one  woman  lefl^ 
the  orophecy  is  not  in  full  force. 

Ang.  But  my  inclinations  are  in  force,  I  have 
a  mind  to  go  abroad  :  and,  if  you  won't  lend  me 
your  coach,  I'll  take  a  hackney,  or  a  chair,  and 
leave  you  to  erect  a  scheme,  and  find  who's  ia 
conjunction  with  your  wife.  Why  don't  you  keep 
her  at  home,  if  you're  jealous  of  her,  wken  sbe^ 
abroad  ?  You  know  my  aunt  is  a  little  retrograde 
(as  you  call  it)  in  her  nature.  Uncle,  I'm  afraid 
you  are  not  lord  of  the  ascendant !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fore.  Well,  jill-flirt,  you  are  very  pert— and 
always  ridiculing  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.  Nay,  uncle,  don't  be  angry.—- If  you  are, 
I'll  reap  up  all  your  false  prophecies,  ridiculous 
dreams,  and  idle  divinations.  I'll  swear,  you  are 
a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.— Wlat  a  bustle 
did  you  keep  against  the  last  invisible  eclips^ 
laying  in  provision,  as  it  were  for  a  siege !  WliaC 
a  world  of  fire  and  candle,  matches  and  tinden- 
boxes,  did  you  purchase !  One  would  have  thought 
we  were  ever  after  to  live  under  ground ;  or  at 
least  make  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  to  inhabit 
there  all  the  dark  season. 

Fore.  Why,  you  malapert  slnt ! 

Ang.  Will  you  lend  me  your  coach  ?  or  Fll  go 
on.— Nay,  I'll  declare  how  you  prophesied  popery 
was  oonuiu;,  only  because  the  nutler  had  mislaid 
some  of  the  aposlle  spoqps,  and  thought  they 
were  lost.  Away  went  religion  and  spoon-meat 
together !— Indeed,  unde.  111  indite  yon  for  a 
wizard. 

Fore.  How,  hussy !  was  there  ever  sodi  a  pro- 
voking minx  ? 

Nurse,  O  merciful  father,  how  she  talks ! 

Ang,  Yes,  I  can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful 
midnight  prartices ;  you,  and  the  old  tmne  there. 

Nurse,  Marry,  Heaven  defend !— *I  at  mid- 
night practices !— O  Lord,  what's  here  to  do?-^ 
I  in  unlawful  doings  with  my  master's  worship  !— 
Why,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  now  ?— Sir,  did 
ever  I  do  any  thing  of  your  nddnig^t  fionoerm^— 
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but  warm  your  bed,  ana  tuck  you  up,  and  set  the 
candle  and  your  tobacco-box,  and  now  and  then 
rub  the  soles  of  your  feet  ? — O  Lord,  I  !~ 

Ang,  Yes>  I  saw  you  together,  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  closet,  one  night,  like  Saul  and 
the  witch  of  Endor,  turning  the  sieve  and  sheers, 
and  pricking  your  thumbs,  to  write  poor  innocent 
servants'  names  in  blood,  about  a  little  nutmeg- 
crater,  which  she  had  forgot  in  the  caudlc-cup.— 
Nay,  I  know  something  worse,  if  I  would  speak 
of  It! 

Fore,  I  defy  you,  hussy;  but  1*11  remember 
this.  Ill  be  revenged  on  you,  cockatrice ;  Til 
hamper  you — ^You  have  your  fortune  in  your  own 
hands-^but  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  your  lover, 
your  prodigal  spendthrift  gallant,  Valentine,  pay 
for  all,  I  will. 

Ang.  Will  you  f  I  care  not ;  but  all  shall  out 
then. 

Fore.  I  ^dll  have  patience,  since  it  is  the  will 
of  the  stars  I  should  oe  thus  tormented — this  is 
the  effect  of  the  malicious  conjunctions  and  op- 
positions in  the  third  house  of  my  nativity ;  there 
the  curse  of  kindred  was  foretold.-^But  I  will 
have  my  doors  locked  up — ^I'll  punish  you ;  not  a 
man  shall  enter  my  house. 

Ang.  Do,  uncle,  lock  them  up  quickly,  before 
my  aunt  comes  home — ^you'll  have  a  letter  for  ali- 
mony to-morrow  morning ! — But  let  me  be  gone 
first ;  and  then  let  no  mankind  come  near  the 
bouse :  but  converse  with  spirits  and  the  celestial 
signs,  the  bull,  and  the  ram,  and  the  goat  Bless 
me,  there  are  a  great  many  homed  beasts  among 
Che  twelve  signs,  uncle !  But  cuckolds  go  to  Hea- 
ven ! 

Fore.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the 
twelve  signs,  spit-fire !— but  one  virgin ! 

Ang.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she 
had  had  to  da  with  any  thing  but  astrologers,  un- 
cle !  That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

Fare.  How !  how !  is  that  the  reason  ?.  Come, 
you  know  sometliing;  tell  me,  and  I'll  forgive 
you ;  do,  good  niece.— <3bme,  you  shall  have  my 
coach  and  hones— faith  and  troth,  you  shall.— 
Does  my  wife  complain  !  Come,  I  know  women 
tell  one  another.— She  is  young  and  sanguine,  has 
a  wanton  hazel  eye,  and  was  bom  under  Gemini, 
which  may  incline  her  to  society;  she  has  a  mole 
upon  her  lip^  with  a  moist  palm. 
Ang.  Hsi,  ha,  ha! 

Fore,  Do  you  laugh  f — ^Well,  gentlewoman,  I'll 
— ^But  come,  be  a  good  girl,  don't  perplex  your 
poor  unde !  Tell  me — ^wou't  you  speak  ?  Odd, 
111— 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  down,  to  wait  upon 
you,  sir.  [Exit  Servant. 

Ang.  Good  hfe,  uncle.  Call  me  a  chair.  I'll 
find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell  her  she  must  not  come 
home.  [Exit  Angelica. 

Fore.  I  am  10  perplexed  and  vextd,  I  am  not 


fit  to  receive  him ;  I  shall  scarce  recover  myself 
before  the  hour  be  past.  Go,  nurse;  tell  sir 
Sampson,  Fm  ready  to  wait  on  him. 

itune.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Nitbse. 

Fore.  Weil — why,  if  I  was  bom  to  be  a  cuck- 
old, there's  no  more  to  be  said  ! — He  is  here  al* 
ready. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  Legend  with  a  paper. 

Sir  Sam.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy ; 
that  is  plain — ^here  it  is,  I  have  it  in  my  hand, 
old  Ptolemy ;  I'll  make  the  ungracious  prodigal 
know  who  begat  him ;  I  will,  old  Nostrodamus. 
What !  I  warrant,  my  son  thought  nothing  be- 
longed to  a  father,  but  forgiveness  and  afiection ; 
no  authority,  no  correction,  no  arbitrary  power 
— -notiiing  to  be  done,  but  for  him  to  ofiend,  and 
me  to  pardon  !  I  warrant  you,  if  he  danced  till 
doomsday,  he  thought  I  was  to  pay  the  piper. 
Well,  but  her6  it  is  under  black  ana  white,  sig* 
natum,  tigHlatum,  and  detiberatum — ^that,  as  soon 
as  my  son  Benjamin  is  arrived,  he  is  to  make 
over  to  him  his  right  of  inheritance.  Where's  my 
daughter  that  is  to  be — ha !  old  Merlin  ?  Bod  j  of 
me,  I'm  so  glad  I'm  revenged  on  thb  undutiful 
rogue! 

Fore.  Odso,  let  me  see ;  let  me  see  the  paper. 
Ay,  faith  and  troth,  here  it  is,  if  it  will  but  bold 
— I  wish  things  were  done,  and  the  conveyance 
made.  When  was  this  signed?  what  hour?  Odso, 
you  should  have  consulted  me  for  the  time.  Well, 
but  we'll  make  haste. 

iSir  Sam.  Haste  I  ay,  ay,  haste  enough ;  ray 
son  Ben  will  be  in  town  to-night— I  have  ordered 
my  lawyer  to  draw  up  writings  of  settlement  and 
jointure — all  shall  be  done  to-night.  No  matter 
for  the  time;  prithee,  brother  Foresight,  leave 
superstition.  Pox  o'  the  time ;  there's  no  time 
but  the  time  present;  there's  no  more  to  be  said 
of  what's  past ;  and  all  that  is  to  come  will  bap- 
pen.  If  the  sun  shine  by  day,  and  the  stars  by 
night — ^why,  we  shall  know  one  another's  faces 
without  the  help  of  a  candle ;  and  that's  all  the 
stars  are  good  tor. 

Fore.  How,  how,  sir  Sampon }  that  all !  Give 
me  leave  to  contradict  you,  akid  tell  you,  you  are 
ignorant 

Sir  Sam.  I  tell  you,  I  am  wise :  and  sapiens 
dominabitur  astris;  there's  Latin  for  you  to  prove 
it,  and  an  argument  to  confound  your  ephemeris. 
Ignorant ! — I  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  old  Ferca; 
and  know  the  globe.  I  have  seen  the  antipodes, 
where  the  sun  rises  at  mid-night,  and  sets  at  noon- 
day. 

Fore.  But  I  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  and  tra- 
velled in  the  celestial  spheres ;  know  the  signs 
and  the  planets,  and  their  houses ;  can  judge  of 
motions  direct  and  retrograde,  of  sextiles,  qua- 
drates, trines  and  oppositions,  fieiy  trigons,  and 
aquatical  trigons;  know  whether  life  shall  be 
lonj;  or  short,  happy  or  unhappy ;  whether  dis- 
eases are  curable  or  incurable;  if  joumies  sliall 
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be  proqwrottSy  andertakings  sacoessful,  or  goods 
stoJen  recovered :  I  know— 

Sir  Sam.  I  know  the  length  of  the  emperor  of 
China's  foot ;  have  kissed  Uie  Great  Mogul's  slip- 
per; and  rid  a  hunting  upon  an  elephant  with  the 
cfaam  of  Tartary.  Body  o'  me,  I  have  made  a 
cuckold  of  a  king ;  and  the  present  majesty  of 
Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

Fare.  I  know  when  travellers  lie  or  speak  truth, 
when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 

Sir  Scnn.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a 
cuckold  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star ;  and  seen  a 
conjuror,  that  could  not  keep  *the  devil  out  of  his 
wife'*  drde. 

Fore.  Whaty  does  he  twit  me  with  my  wife,  too^ 
I  most  be  better  informed  of  this.  [Atide.]  Do 
joo  mean  my  wife,  sir  Sampson  P  Though  you 
made  a  cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam,  yet,  by 
the  body  of  the  san — 

Sir  Sam,  Bv  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you  would 
aay,  brother  Oapricom. 

Fore.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modem 
MandevilleJ  Ferdinand  Mendes  Pinto  was  but  a 
trpe  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitode ! 
Take  back  your  paper  of  inheritance ;  send  your 
son  to  sea  again.  Til  wed  my  daughter  to  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate  with 
a  contemner  of  sciences,  and  a  defamer  of  virtue. 

Sir  Sam,  Body  o'  me,  I  have  gone  too  far— I 
must  not  provoke  honest  Albumazar. — An  Egyp- 
tian mummy  is  an  illustrious  creature,  my  trusty 
hieroglyphic ;  and  may  have  significations  of  fu- 
turity about  him.  Odsbud,  I  would  my  son  were 
an  Egyptian  mummy  for  thy  sake.  What,  thou 
art  not  angry  for  a  jest,  my  good  Ilaly  ? — ^I  reve- 
rence the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  all  my 
heart  What !  I'll  make  thee  a  present  of  a 
mummy.  Now,  I  think  on't,  body  o'  me,  I  have 
a  shoulder  of  an  Egyptian  king,  tnat  I  purloined 
from  one  of  the  pyramids,  powdered  with  hiero- 
dyphics ;  thou  shalt  have  it  brought  home  to  thy 
Kousc,  and  make  an  entertainment  for  all  the 
Philomaths,  and  students  in  physic  and  astrology, 
in  and  about  London. 

Fare.  But  what  do  yon  know  of  my  wife,  sir 
Sampson? 

Sir  Sam.  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues ; 
she  is  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the 
moon ;  nay,  she  is  more  illustrious  than  the 
moon ;  for  she  has  her  chastity,  without  her  in- 
continency :  'sbud,  I  was  but  in  jest. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Sir  Sam.  How  now  ?  who  sent  for  you,  ha  ? 
what  would  you  have  ? 

Fore.  Nay,  if  you  were  bat  in  jest ! — Who's 
that  fellow  f  I  don't  like  his  physiognomy. 
^  Sir  Sam,  [7b  Jeremy.]  My  son,  sir?  what  son, 
fir?  my  son  Benjamin,  ha ! 

Jer.  No,  sir;  Mr  Valentine,  my  roaster; — ^it 
ii  the  first  time  he  has  been  abroad,  since  his 
confinement^  and  he  comes  to  pay  his  du^  to 
you. 


Sir  Sam.  Well,  sir. 


Enter  Valentine. 


Jer.  He  is  here,  sir. 

VaL  Your  blessing,  sir  ! 

Sir  Sam.  You've  had  it  already,  sir;  I  think  I 
sent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  A  great  deal  of  money,  brother  Fore- 
sight ! 

Fore.  Ay,  indeed,  sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man ;  I  wonder  what  he  can 
do  with  it ! 

Sir  Sam,  Body  o'  me,  so  do  I.  Hark  ye,  Va« 
lentjne,  if  there  be  too  much,  refund  the  super- 
fluity ;  dost  hear,  bo^r  ? 

VaL  Superfluity,  sir!  it  will  scarce  pay  my 
debts.  I  hope  you  will  have  more  indulgence, 
than  to  oblige  me  to  those  hard  conditions,  which 
my  necessity  sicned  to. 

^r  Sam.  Sir  I  how !  I  beseech  you,  what  were 
you  pleased  to  intimate,  concerning  indulgence  I 

ri/.  Why,  sir,  that  you  would  not  go  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conditions,  but  release  me  at 
least  fVom  some  part. 

Sir  Sam.  O,  sir,  I  understand  you — that^s  all, 
ha? 

Val.  Yes,  sir,  all  that  I  presume  to  ask — But 
what  you,  out  of  fatherly  fondness,  will  be  pleased 
to  add,  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  Sam.  No  doubt  of  it,  sweet  sir ;  but  your 
filial  piety  and  my  fatherly  fondness  would  fit 
like  two  tallies — Here's  a  roeue,  brother  Fore- 
sight, makes  a  bargain  under  band  and  seal  in 
the  morning,  and  would  be  released  from  it  in. 
the  afternoon :  here's'  a  ro^e,  dog ;  here^s  con- 
science and  honesty  !  This  is  your  wit  now,  tliis 
is  the  morality  of  your  wit !  i  ou  are  a  wit,  and 
have  been  a  beau,  and  may  be  a — Why,  sirrah, 

is  it  not  here  under  hand  and  seal  ? Can  you 

deny  it  ? 

VaL  Sir,  I  don't  deny  it 

Sir  Sam.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hanged ;  I  shall  live 
to  see  you  go  up  Holbom-hill — Has  he  not  a 
rogue's  face.^ — -Speak,  brother;  you  undei^. 
stand  physiognomy  ;  a  hanging  look  to  me— -of 
all  my  boys  the  most  unlike  me.  He  has  a 
damned  Tyburn  face,  without  the  benefit  of  the 
cleigy. 

Fore.  Hum ! — truly,  I  don't  care  to  discourage 
a  young  man — he  has  a  violent  death  in  his  fiioe; 
but  I  hope  no  danger  of  han^ng. 

VaL  Sir,  is  tills  usage  for  your  son  ?— For  that 
old  weather-headed  fool,  I  know  how  to  laugh 
at  him ;  but  you,  sir  ■        ■ 

Sir  Sam,  You,  sir !  and  you,  sir  !-r-Why,  who 
are  you,  sir  ? 

yaL  Your  son,  sir. 

Sir  Sam,  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir :  and 
I  believe  not. 

VaL  Faith,  I  hope  not. 

Sir  Sam^  What !  would  you  have  your  mother  a 
whore  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  r  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ?  body  o'me — 
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VaL  I  would  have  an  excuse  for  jour  bar- 
barity and  unnatural  usage. 

Sir  Sam,  Excuse  ? — Impudence !  Why,  sirrah, 
mayn't  I  do  what  I  please  ?  are  not  yon  my 
slave  ?  did  not  I  beget  you  ?  and  might  not  I 
bave  chosen  whether  I  would  have  begot  you 
or  no  ?  Ooni,  who  are  you  }  whence  came  you  ? 
what  brought  you  into  the  world  ?  how  came  you 
here,  sir }  nere,  to  stand  here,  upon  those  two 
legs,  and  look  erect  with  that  audaeious  face, 
hah  ?  Answer  me  that.  Did  you  come  a 
volunteer  into  the  world?  or  did  I,  with  the 
lawfiil  authority  of  a  parent,  press  you  to  the 
service? 

VaL  I  know  no  more  why  I  came,  than  you 
do  why  vott  called  me.  But  here  I  am ;  and  if 
you  don^  mean  to  provide  for  me,  I  desire  you 
would  leave  roe  as  you  found  me. 

Sir  Sam.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  uncase, 
strip,  and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you  came 
into  it. 

Vai,  My  dothes  are  soon  put  ofl^but  you 
BMist  also  divest  me  of  my  reason,  thought,  pas- 
sions, inclinations,  affections,  appetites,  senses, 
and  the  huge  train  of  attendants,  that  you  begot 
along  with  me. 

■Sir  Sam,  Body  o'me^  what  a  many-headed 
Bionster  have  I  propagated ! 

VaL  I  am,  of  myself,  a  plain,  easy,  simple 
creature,  and  to  be  kept  at  small  expence: 
but  the  retinue,  that  you  gave  me,  are  crav- 
ing and  invincible;  they  are  so  many  devils, 
that  you  have  raised,  and  will  have  employ- 
aient. 

Sir  Sam,  Oons !  what  had  I  to  do  to  get 
children  ^  can't  a  private  man  be  bom  with- 
out all  these  followers  ? Why,  nothing  under 

an  emperor  should  be  bom  with  appetites— why, 
at  this  rate,  a  fellow,  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his 
pocket,  may  have  a  stomach  capable  of  a  ten 
shilling  ordinaiT. 

Jer,  Nay,  that's  as  clear  as  the  sun;  I'll 
make  oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middle- 


Sir  Sam.  Here's  a  cormorant,  too  \ 'Sheart, 

this  fellow  was  no(  bom  with  you  ? — I  did  not 
beget  him,  did  I  f 

Jer,  By  the  provision  that's  made  for  me, 
yoo  might  have  begot  me,  too. — Nay,  and  to 
tell  your  worship  another  truth,  I  believe  you 
did;  for  I  find  I  was  bom  with  those  same 
whoreson  appetites,  too,  that  ray  master  speaks 
of. 

Sir  Sam,  Why,  look   you  there  now  ! I'll 

maintain  it,  diaC  by  the  rale  of  right  reason, 
this  fellow  ought  to  have  been  bom  without  a 
jmlate.— 'Sheart,  what  should  he  do  with  a  di»- 
linguishittg  taste  ?— I  warrant  now,  he'd  rather 
cat  a  pheasant,  than  a  piece  of  poor  John— 4ind 
smell,  now ;  why  I  warrant  he  can  smell,  and 
loves  perfumes  above  a  stink— why  there's  k; 
md  mmo    don't  yoo  Jove  niiisic^  soouiidrel  ? 


Jer.  Yes,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  sir,  aa 
to  jiggs,  and  country  dances,  and  the  like ;  I  don't 
muc»  matter  your  solos  or  sonatas;  they  give 
me  the  spleen. 

Sir  Stum,  The  spleen  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  a  pox  con- 
found  you !— ^los  or  sonatas  ?  OonS|  whose  son 
are  you  ?  how  were  you  engendered,  muckworm  } 

Jer.  I  am,  by  my  father,  tlie  son  of  a  chair- 
man; my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and 
cucumbers  in  summer:  and  I  came  up  stairs 
into  the  world ;  for  I  was  bom  in  a  cellar. 

Fore,  By  your  looks  you  shall  go  up  stairs  out 
of  the  world  too,  friend. 

Sir  Smn,  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatonuaed 
now,  and  disserted,  be  has  h  s  vessels  of  ^  diges- 
tion and  conaiction,  and  so  forth,  large  enough 
for  the  inside  of  a  cardinal ;  this  son  of  a  cucum- 
ber ! — ^These  things  are  unaccountable  and  un- 
reasonable.— Body  o'me,  why  was  i  not  a  bear» 
that  my  cubs  might  have  lived  upon  sucking  their 
paws  ?  Nature  has  been  provident  only  to  bears 
and  spiders :  the  one  has  its  nutriment  in  its  own 
hands ;  and  the  other  spins  its  habitation  out  of 
its  own  entrails. 

VaL  Fortune  was  provident  enough  to  supply 
all  the  necessities  of  my  nature,  if  I  had  my 
right  inheritance. 

Sir  Sam,  Again !  Oons,  han't  you  four  thou- 
sand pounds? — If  [  had  it  again  I  would  not  give 
thee  a  groat. — What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  turn 
pelican,  and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own  vitals 
Odsheart,  hve  by  your  wits—  you  were  always 
fond  of  the  wits. — Now  let's  see  if  you  have  wit 
enough  to  keep  yourself. — Your  brother  will  be 
in  town  tivnight,  or  to-morrow  morning;  then 
look  you  perform  covenants,  and  so  your  friend 
and    servant. — Come,   brother  Foresight. 

IExeuui  Sje  Sampson  and  Foresight. 
'.  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come 
to. 

VaL  Tis  as  much  as  I  expected — I  did  not 
come  to  see  him :  I  came  to  see  Angelica ;  but 
smce  she  was  gone  abroad,  it  was  easily  turned 
another  way,  and  at  least  looked  well  on  my 
side.  What's  here?  Mrs  Foresight  and  Mrs  Fmil! 
They  are  eamest — I'll  avoid  uicm. — Come  this 
way,  and  go  and  inquire  when  Angelica  will  re- 
turn. [Eieunt. 

Enter  Mrs  Foresiobt  and  Mrs  Frail. 

Mn  FraiL  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch 
me  ?  'Slife,  1*11  do  what  I  please. 

Mr$  Fore.  Yott  wiU? 

Mrs  FraiL  Yes,  marry,  will  L  A  great  piece 
of  business  to  go  to  Coventrgardei^  to  take  a  turn 
in  a  hackney-coach  with  one's  friend ! 

Jifrs  Fore.  Nay^  two  or  three  turns,  FU  take 
my  oath. 

Mr$  Frail,  Well,  what  if  1  tonk  twenty !  I 
warrant,  if  you  had  been  there,  it  had  only  been 
innocent  recreation  I  Juord^  wherc's  the  comfori 
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of  tlus  life,  if  we  can't  have  the  happbess  of  oon- 
▼eniiig  where  we  UWe  ? 

Mn  Ibrc  But  can't  you  converse  at  home  ? 
I  own  it,  I  think  there's  no  happines  like  coover- 
ftiog  with  an  agre»hle  man ;  I  don't  quarrel  at 
that,  nor  I  don  t  think  but  your  conversation  was 
very  innocent.  But  the  piaoe  is  public;  and  to 
be  seen  with  a  man  in  a  hackney-coach,  is  scan* 
dalona.  What  if  any  body  eke  should  have  seen 
yon  alight,  as  I  did  ?  How  can  any  body  be  happy, 
while  they  are  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  seen  and 
censured?  Besides,  it  would  not  only  rraect  upon 
yon,  sister,  hot  on  me. 

Jfrs  IWuiL  Pooh,  here's  a  clutter !  Why  shook! 
it  reflect  apon  you?  I  don*t  doubt  but  you  have 
thoiicht  vourself  happy  in  a  hackney-coach  before 
now  1  If  I  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,  or  to  Chel- 
sea, or  to  Spring-garden,  or  to  Bara-elms,  with  a 
man  alone — something  might  have  been  said. 

Mrt  Fore.  Why,  was  I  ever  in  any  of  those 
places  ?   What  do  you  mean,  sister  ? 

Jlfrs  JFVmV.  Was  1?  What  do  you  mean? 

Jlfrs  Fore.  You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Mr$  FraiL  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a 
man? 

Mn  Fore*  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone 
to  the  World's^nd. 

Mn  FraiL  The  Workl's^nd  !  What,  do  you 
mean  to  banter  me  ? 

Afrt  Fore,  Poor  innocent!  you  don't  know 
that  there  is  a  place  called  the  World's-end?  Vi\ 
swear,  you  can  keep  vour  countenance  purely ; 
yoa'd  omke  an  admirable  plaver ! 

Mn  FruiL  I'll  swear  yuu  have  a  great  deal  oi 
confidence,  and,  in  my  mind,  too  much  for  the 
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Fn  Fort,  Very  well,  that  will  appear  who  has 
L    You  never  were  at  the  World'»-end? 

Mn  FrmiL  Now 

Mn  Fore.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  face  ? 

Mn  FnuL  Your  face !  what's  your  face  ? 

Mn  Fore.  No  matter  for  that ;  it's  as  good  a 
face  as  yours. 

Mn  FrmL  Not  by  a  dooen  years  wearing. 
But  I  do  deny  it  positively  to  your  face,  then. 

Mn  Fore.  I'll  allow  yoa  now  to  find  fault  with 
my  face;  for  Til  swear  your  impudence  ha»  pot 
me  out  of  countenance.  But  look  yuu  here  now, 
— where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin  ?  Oh,  sis* 
ter,  sister ! 

MnFroiL  My  bodkin! 

Mn  Fore.  Nay,  'tis  yours;  look  at  it. 

Mn  FraiL  Well,  if  yoa  go  that,  where  did  you 
find  this  bodkin  ?— Oh^  sister,  sister !  sister  every 
way! 

Mn  Fore»  O,  devil  on't !  that  I  could  not  dis- 
cover, without  betrt^ing  mysetf !  [Aside. 

Mn  FraiL  I  have  heard  g^mtlemeo  say,  sister, 
that  one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  makes 
a  thrust  in  feacing,  not  to  lay  open  one's  self. 

Mn  Fore.  It  is  very  tru«,  sister.  Well,  unce 
•U's  out»  aady  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both 


wounded,  let  us  do,  what  is  often  done  in  duels, 
take  care  of  one  another,  and  grow  better  frtenda 
than  before. 

Mn  FraiL  With  all  my  heart    Well,  give  me 
your  hand,  in  token  of  sisterly  secrecy  and  afieo*' 
tion. 

Mn  Fore.  Here  it  is,  with  all  my  heart 

Mrt  Frail.  Well,  as  an  earnest  of  friendship* 
and  confidence,  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  design 
that  I  have.  Tm  afraid  the  world  have  observed 
us  more  than  we  have  obs^ved  one  another. 
You  have  a  rich  husband,  and  are  provided  for : 
I  am  at  a  loss,  and  have  no  great  stock  either  of 
fortune  or  reputation,  and  therefore  must  look 
sharply  about  me.  Sir  Sampson  has  a  son,  that 
is  expected  to-night ;  and,  by  the  account  1  bava 
heard  of  his  education,  can  be  no  conjurer.  The 
estate,  you  know,  is  to  be  made  over  to  htm. 
Now,  if  I  could  wheedle  him,  sister,  ha?  yon  m^ 
derstand  me  ? 

Mn  Fore.  I  do ;  and  will  help  you,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power.  And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing' 
that  falls  out  luckily  enough ;  my  awkward  dansfa^ 
'ter-in-law,  who,  you  know,  is  designed  to  be  nis 
wife^  is  grown  fond  of  Mr  Tattle;  now,  if  we  can 
improve  that,  and  make  her  have  an  aversion  for 
the  booby,  it  may  go  a  great  way  towards  his  lik- 
ing you.  Here  they  come  together ;  and  let  on 
contrive  some  way  or  other  to  leave  them  toge- 
ther. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Miss  Pbue.  * 

Miss  Frue.  Mother,  mother^  mother!  look  yon 
here? 

Mn  Fore.  Fie,  ^^  miss,  how  yea  bawl !   Be- 
sides, I  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me 
ther. 

Mi$s  Prue.  What  must  I  call  you,  then  ? 
you  not  my  father's  wife? 

Mn  Fore.  Madam ;  you  mast  say  madam.  By 
my  soul,  I  shall  fancy  myself  old  indeed,  lo  hnvn 
this  great  gi^  call  me  mother.  Well,  but,  mssi^ 
what  are  you  so  overjoyed  at  ? 

Afiff  Prue.  Look  you  bene,  madam,  then,  what 
Mr  Tattle  has  given  me.  Look  you  here,  coasiD; 
here's  a  snuff>box ;  nay,  there's  snuff  in't^^-here, 
will  you  have  any  ?  Oh  good !  how  sweet  it  is ! 
Mr  Tattle  is  all  over  sweet ;  his  peruke  is  sweet, 
and  his  giotves  are  sweet,  and  lu»  handkerchief  is 
sweet,  pure  sweet,  sweeter  than  rose^-^smell 
him,  mother — ^madam,  I  meaik  He  gave  mn  this 
ring,  for  a  kissb 

Tatt.  O  fie,  misfr!  you  must  not  kiss,  aad  tell. 

Mm  Frue.  Yes ;  I  may  te&  my  mothei^— aB4 
he  says  he'll  gjkve  me  something  to  make  asn 
soneU  so.  Oh,  pray,  lend  me  your  handkerchief. 
Smell,  oottsin;  he  says,  he'lk  give  me  something, 
that  will  make  my  soHidcs;  smell  this  way.  Is  not 
it  mire  ?  It's  better  than  lavender,  man.  I*m.  re- 
solved I  won't  let  nurse  put  any  more  knendea 
among  bb^  awoeks^ha^  oonsift? 
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Jfrt  Frail.  Fie,  miss !  amongst  your  linen  jou 
anist  say ;  yon  must  never  say  smock. 

ilfm  Prue,  Why,  it  is  not  bawdy,  is  it,  cousin? 

Tait,  Ob,  madam !  you  are  too  severe  upon 
asisB ;  you  must  not  nnd  fault  with  her  pretty 
simpliaty ;  it  becomes  her  strangely.  Pretty  miss, 
don  t  let  them  persuade  you  out  of  your  inno- 
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Mrs  Fare.  Oh,  demn  you,  toad !  I  wish  you 
don't  persuade  her  out  of  her  innooency ! 

Tatt,  Who  I,  madam  ?  O  Lord,  how  can  your 
ladyship  have  such  a  thought?  sure  you  don't 
know  me! 

Mr$  FraU.  Ah,  devil,  sly  devil !  He's  as  dose^ 
sister^  as  a  confessor.  He  thinks  we  don't  ob- 
■erve  him. 

Afrj  Fare.  A  cunning  cur !  how  soon  he  could 
&id  oat  a  fresh  harmless  creature — and  left  us^ 
Mter,  presently. 

Tatt.  Upon  reputation 

Mrt  FraU.  Thev*re  all  so,  sister,  these  men ; 
they  are  as  fond  or  it,  as  of  being  first  in  the  fa- 
shion, or  of  seeing  a  new  play  uie  first  day.  I 
warrant  it  would  break  Mr  Tattle's  heart,  to  think 
that  any  body  else  should  be  before*hand  with 
him! 

Tttit.  Oh,  Lord !  I  swear  I  would  not  for  the 
worlc^— 

Mr$  FiraiL  O,  hang  you ;  who^l  beUeve  you  ? 
Youll  be  hanged  before  you'd  confess — ^we  know 
yon — she's  very  pretty !  Lord,  what  pure  red  and 
white!  she  looks  so  wholesome;  ne'er  stir,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  fancy  if  I  were  a  man — 

3f  isf  Prue.  How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin. 

Mr$  Fare.  Hark'ee,  sister — by  my  soul,  the 
girl  is  spoiled  already---d'ye  think  she'll  ever  en- 
dure a  great  lubberly  tarpawlin  ?  Gad,  I  warrant 
you  she  won't  let  him  come  near  her,  after  Mr 
Tattle. 

Afrs  FraiL  On  my  soul,  Fm  afraid  not — ^h  I 
filthy  creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  and  tar ! 
Devil  take  you,  you  confounded  toad — why  did 
joa  see  her  before  she  was  married  ^ 

Mr$  Fore.  Nay,  why  did  we  let  him  ?  My  hus- 
iMUid  will  hang  us;  he^U  think  we  brought  them 
arnnainted. 

Mrt  FraiL  Come,  faith,  let  us  be  gone ;  if  my 
brother  Foresight  should  find  us  with  them,  he^d 
think  so,  sure  enough. 

Mre  Fare.  So  he  would ;  but  then  the  leaving 
them  together  is  as  bad ;  and  he's  such  a  sly  de- 
vil, hell  never  miss  an  opportunity. 

Mn  Frail.  I  don't  care ;  1  won't  be  seen  in  it 

Mr$  Fore.  Well,  if  you  should,  Mr  Tattle, 
you'll*  have  a  world  to  answer  for :  remember,  I 
wash  my  bands  of  it;  I'm  thoroughly  innocent 
\&eunt  Mas  Frail  and  MasroncsioHT. 

lliflff  Prue.  What  makes  them  go  away,  Mr 
Tattle  ?-.What  do  they  mean,  do  you  know  ? 

Titt.  Yes,  my  dcai^— I  think  1  can  guess-4Nit 
iMng  me  if  I  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Join  Prue,  Come,  mtut  not  we  go^  too  f 


Tatt.  No,  no;  they  don't  mean  that 

Miu  Prue.  No  I  what  then  ?  What  shall  you 
and  I  do  together? 

Tatt.  I  must  make  love  to  you,  pretty  miss ; 
will  you  let  me  make  love  tojrou  ? 

Mits  Prue.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Tatt.  Frank,  egad,  at  least  What  a  pos  does 
Mrs  Foresight  mean  by  this  civility?  Is  it  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  ?  or  does  she  leave  us  to- 
gether out  of  good  morality,  and  do  as  she  would 
be  done  by  ?  Egad,  111  understand  it  so.    [Ande, 

Miu  Prue.  Well,  and  how  will  you  make  love 
to  me  ? — Come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin.  Must 
I  make  love,  too  ?  You  must  tell  me  how. 

Tatt.  You  must  let  me  speak,  miss ;  yo«  must 
not  speak  first  I  must  ask  you  questions^  and 
you  must  answer. 

Miu  Prue.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism  ?— « 
Come,  then,  ask  me. 

Tatt.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  me  ? 

Af  ixf  Prue.  Yes. 

Tatt.  Pooh,  pox,  yon  must  not  say  yes  al- 
ready. I  shan't  care  a  farthing  for  you,  then,  in 
a  twinkling. 

Miu  Prue.  What  must  I  say  then? 

Tatt.  Why,  you  must  say,  no ;  or,  believe  not; 
or,  you  can't  te!il. 

Afitt  Prue.  Why,  mnst  I  tell  a  lie,  then  ? 

Tatt.  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred.  All  well- 
bred  persons  lie — Besides,  you  are  a  woman ;-» 
you  mnst  never  speak  what  you  think :  your  words 
must  contradict  your  thoughts ;  but  your  actions 
may  contradict  yonr  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you, 
if  you  can  love  me,  you  must  say,  no ;  but  you 
must  love  me,  too.  If  I  tell  you  you  are  hand- 
some, you  must  deny  it,  and  say,  I  flatter  yoo. 
But  you  must  think  yourself  more  charming  than 
I  speak  you — and  like  me  for  the  beauty  which 
I  say  you  have,  as  much  as  if  I  had  it  myself.  If 
I  ask  you  to  kiss  me,  yon  mnst  be  angry ;  but 
you  roust  not  refuse  me.  If  I  ask  you  wr  more, 
you  must  be  more  angry,  but  more  complying  ; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  make  you  say,  youll  cry 
out,  you  must  be  sure  to  hold  yonr  tongue. 

Mitt  Prue.  O  Lord,  I  swear  this  is  pure  I — ^I 
like  it  better  than  our  old-fashioned  country  way 
of  speaking  one's  mind.  And  must  not  you  lie,  too^ 

Tatt.  Hum  ! — Yes ;  but  you  mnst  believe  I 
speak  truth. 

Miu  Prue.  O  Gemini  !  Well,  I  always  had  a 
preat  mind  to  tell  lies — but  they  frighted  me,  and 
said  it  was  a  sin. 

Tatt.  Well,  mj  pretty  creature,  will  you  make 
me  happy  by  giving  me  a  kiss  ? 

Afifi  Prue.  No,  indeed ;  I'm  angry  at  yon ! 

[l{«Bf  and  kistei  kirn. 

Tatt.  Hold,  hold,  that's  prethr  well — but  yoo 
should  not  have  given  me,  but  have  suffered  mq 
to  have  taken  it. 

Afttf  Prue.  Well,  well  do^t  again. 

Tatt.  With  all  my  heart— Now,  then,  my  lit* 
tie  angel !  [  JCiitef  her. 
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Tatt,  That^s  right    Agaiiiy  my  channer ! 

[KmeM  again. 

Mitt  Prue.  O  fie !  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  you. 

Taii.  Admirable !  That  was  as  well  as  if  you 
kad  been  bom  and  bred  in  Covent-gardcn^— — 
And  won't  you  riiew  me,  pretty  miss^  where  your 
bed-chamber  is? 

Jlfiit  Frue.  NOy  indeed  won't  I ;  but  I'll  run 
there,  and  hide  myself  fipm  you  behind  the 
curtains. 

Tatt.  ril  follow  you. 

Mitt  Prue.  Ah,  hot  I  will  hold  the  door  with 
both  hands,  and  be  ftngry ;  and  yon  shall  push 


me  down  before  you  come  in. 

Tatt  No,  I'll  come  in  fir&t,  and  push  yon 
down  afterwards. 

Mitt  Prue.  Will  you  ?  then  HI  be  more  angry, 
and  more  complying. 

Tatt.  Then  I'll  make  you  cry  out 

Mitt  Prue.  O  but  you  shan't,  for  111  hold  my 
tongue. 

Tatt.  Oh,  my  dear  apt  achojar  ! 

Miu  Prue.  Well,  now  I'll  run,  and  make  more 
haste  than  you. 

Tatt*  You  shall  not  fly  so  fast  as  I'U  pursue. 

lExeunt^ 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Nurse* 

Miss,  miss,  miss  Prue  ! — Mercy  on  me,  marryi 
and  amen ! — ^Why,  whales  become  of  the  duld  ? 
—Why,  miss,  miss  Foresight !— «Sure  she  has 
lockecl  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and  gone  to 
sleep,  or  to  prayers  I — ^Miss,  miss  ! — I  henr  her. 
Coine  to  your  Jather,  child.  Open  the  door — 
Open  the  door,  miss.    I  hear  you  cry  husht — 

0  Lord,  who^s  there  ?  [Peeps.] — ^VVhars  here  to 
do  ? — O  the  Father !  a  man  with  her  ! — ^Why, 
miss,  I  say ;  God's  my  life !  here's  fine  doings 
towards  ! — O  Lord,  we^re  all  undone  ! — O  you 
young  harlotry ! — \Knocks.'] — Ods  my  life,  won't 
you  open  the  door  r  I'll  come  in  the  back  way. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Miss  Pbue. 

Afitt  Prue.  O  Lord,  she's  coming--»and  she'll 
fdl  my  father.    What  shall  I  do  now  } 

Tatt.  Pox  take  her  !  if  she  had  staid  two  mi- 
nutes longer,  I  should  haye  wished  for  her  com- 
ing. 

JMiis  Prue.  O  dear,  what  shall  I  say  ?  tell  me, 
Mr  Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Tatt.  There's  no  occasion  for  a  lie :  I  could 
neyer  tell  a  lie  to  no  purpose— But,  since  we 
have  done  nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I  think. 

1  hear  her— »I'U  leave  you  togemer,  and  come  off 
as  you  can. 

[Thrusts  her  tn,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Enter  Valentine,  Scandal,  and  Angelica. 

Ang.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  inconstancy ;  I 
never  told  you  that  I  loved  you. 

Vai.  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for 
not  telKng  me  whether  you  did  or  not 

Ang.  You  mistake  indifiercnoc  for  uncertainty; 
I  never  had  concern  enough  to  ask  myself  the 
<]uestion. 

Stand.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer 
iiiffl  that  did  ask  you :  I'll  say  that  for  you,  ma- 
dam. 


Ang.  What,  are  you  setting  up  for  good  na- 
ture? 

Scand.  Only  for  the  affectation  of  it,  as  the 
women  do  for  ill-nature. 

Ang.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all  afiec- 
tatioD. 

Scand.  I  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the  opt- 
nion:  for  I  know  no  effectual  difference  between 
continued  affectation  and  reality. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson,  Mrs  Frail,  Miss  Prue, 

and  Servant. 

Sir  Sam.  Is  Ben  come  ?  Odso,  my  son  Ben 
come  ?  Odd,  I'm  glad  on't  Where  b  he  ?  I  long 
to  see  him.  Now,  Mrs  Frail,  you  shall  see  my 
SOD  Ben.  Body  o'me,  he's  the  hopes  of  my  fa- 
mily— ^I  ha'nt  seen  him  these  three  years— I  war- 
rant he's  grown  ! — Call  him  in ;  bid  him  make 
haste — [Exit  Servant.^ — I'm  ready  to  cry  for  joy. 

Mrs  FraiL  Now,  miss^  you  shall  see  your  hus- 
band. 

Miu  Prue.  Pish,  he  shall  be  none  of  my  hus- 
band. [Aside  to  Frail. 

Mrs  Frail.  Hush!  Well,  he  shant!  leave 
that  to  me — FU  beckon  Mr  Tattle  ta  us. 

Ang.  Won't  you  stay  and  see  your  brother  ? 

VaZ  We  are  the  twm  stars,  and  cannot  shine 
in  one  sphere ;  when  he  rises,  I  must  set  Be- 
sides, if  I  should  stay,  I  don*t  know  but  my  fa- 
ther, in  good-nature,  may  press  roe  to  the  imme- 
diate signins  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  my  es- 
tate ;  and  I'll  defer  it  as  long  as  I  can.  Well, 
you'll  come  to  a  resolution  ? 

Ang.  I  cannot  Resolution  must  come  to  me, 
or  I  shall  never  have  one. 

Scand.  Come,  Valentine,  III  go  with  you ;  I 
have  something  in  my  head  to  communicate  to 
you. 

[Exeunt  Scandal  and  Valentine. 

Sir  Samp,  ^yhat !  is  my  son  Valentine  gone  ? 
What !  is  he  sneaked  off,  and  would  not  see  bis 
brother?  There's  an  unnatural  wholp  !  there's  an 
ill-iiatured  dog  !  What !  were  you  iiere,  too,  ma- 
dam^  and  could  not  keep  him?  could  neither 
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love,  nor  daty,  nor  natmral  afiecdon,  oblige  him  ? 
Odsbiid,  nndaiDy  have  no  more  to  9b^  to  him ; 
he  is  not  worth  your  consideration.  The  rogue 
has  not  a  drachm  of  generous  love  about  him — 
all  interest,  all  interest !  He's  an  undone  scood- 
drel,  and  courts  vour  estate.  Body  o^me,  he  does 
not  care  a  doit  ror  your  person. 

^fig.  I  am  pretty  even  with  him,  sir  Sampson; 
for,  if  ever  I  could  have  liked  any  thing  in  him, 
it  should  have  been  his  estate,  too.  But,  smce 
thatfs  gone,  the  bait's  o^  and  the  naked  hook  ap- 
pears. 

Sir  Sam.  Odsbud,  well  spoken ;  and  you  are  a 
wiser  woman  than  I  thougutyou  were  :  for  most 
young  women  now-a-days  are  to  be  tempted  with 
a  naked  hook. 

Ang.  If  I  many,  sir  Sampson,  I  am  for  a  good 
estate  with  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a 
good  estate:  therefore,  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a 
choice,  I  declare  I'd  rather  have  you  than  your 
son. 

Sir  Sam.  Faith  and  troth,  you  are  a  wise  wo^ 
■lan ;  and  Fm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was 
afraid  you  were  in  love  with  a  reprobate.  Odd, 
I  was  sorry  for  you  with  all  my  heart  Hang 
him,  mongrel !  cast  him  off.  You  shall  see  the 
rogue  shew  himself,  and  make  love  to  some  des- 

S>ndin£  Cadua  of  fourscore  for  sustenance. — 
dd,  I  love  to  see  a  young  spendthrift  forced  to 
cling  to  ah  old  woman  for  support,  like  ivy  round 
a  dead  oak-^faith,  I  do.  I  love  to  see  tliem  hug 
and  cotton  together,  like  down  upon  a  thistle. 

Enter  Blv  and  Servant. 

Ben.  Whereas  father  ? 

Ser.  There,  sir;  his  back's  toward  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  Sam.  My  son  Ben  !  Bless  thee,  dear  boy ! 
Body  o'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

An.  Thank  you,  father;  and  Fm  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  Sam.  Odsbud,  and  Fm  glad  to  see  tliec. — 
Kiss  me,  boy ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[Kistei  him. 

Ben.  So,  so,  enough,  father.  Mess,  Fd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  Sam.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mra  Angelica, 
my  son  Ben. 

Ben.  Forsooth,  if  you  please !  [Salutes  her.] 
Nay,  mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here ; 
about  ship,  i'  faith.  [Kitset  Frail.1  Nay,  and 
you,  too,  my  little  codL-boat !  so.    [Kisses  Miis. 

littt.  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 

Ben.  Thank  yon,  tliank  you,  friend. 
*  Sir  Sam.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league, 
Ben,  since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  £y,  ey,  been?  been  far  enough,  and  that 
be  all.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  ail  at  home  f 
how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Sam.  Dick!  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been 
dead  these  two  years.  I  writ  you  word,  wheu 
you  were  at  Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mass,  that's  true :  marry,  I  had  foi^ot. 
Dick  is  dead^  as  you  say.    Weil,  and  how — ^I 


have  a  many  questions  to  ask  yon;  wdl,  yoii 
ben't  marriea  again,  father,  be  vou  ? 

Sir  Stmt.  No,  I  intend  you  snail  marry,  Ben  ; 
I  would  not  marry,  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  ngntfy?  An  yoa 
man^  again — ^why,  then,  HI  go  to  sea  again ;  to 
there's  one  for  t'other,  and  that  bealL  Pivy, 
don't  let  me  be  your  hindrance ;  e'en  marry,  m 
God's  name,  and  the  wind  sit  that  w^.  As  for 
my  part,  mayhap  I  have  no  mind  to  many. 

Mrs  Fraii.  That  would  be  pity,  such  a  hand- 
some  young  gentleman  ! 

Ben.  Handsome !  he,  he,  he !  Nay,  foisooth, 
an  you  be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you ;  for  I 
love  my  jest,  an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  said 
at  sea.  But  Fll  tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand 
towards  matrimony.  I  love  to  roam  from  port 
to  port,  and  from  land  to  land  :  I  could  never  a- 
bide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we  call  it.  Now  a  man 
that  is  married  has,  as  it  were,  d'ye  see,  his  feet  in 
the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  may'nt  get  them  out  »> 
gain  when  he  would. 

Sir  Sam.  Ben  is  a  wag ! 

Ben.  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see*  is  no 
more  like  another  man,  than  a  niley^^ve  is  like 
one  of  us  free  sailors :  he  is  chained  to  an  oar 
all  his  Ufe ;  and  mayhap  foioed  to  tug  a  leaky 
vessel  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Sam.  A  very  wag !  Ben  is  a  very  wag !  on« 
ly  a  little  rough ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrs  Frail  Not  at  all ;  I  hke  his  humoar 
mightily :  it  is  plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like 
such  a  humour  m  a  husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Sa/n  you  so,  forsooth  ?  Marry,  and  I 
should  like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  for  a 

bed-fellow  hugely.    How  say  you,  mistress  } 

would  you  like  a  going  to  sea  ?  Mess,  you're  a 
a  tight  vessel,  and  weU^rigged,  an  you  were  but 
as  well  manned. 

Mrs  Frail.  I  should  not  doubt  that,  if  yoa 
were  master  of  me. 

Ben.  But  Fll  tell  you  one  thing,  an  you  come 
to  sea  in  a  high  wind,  or  that  lady— you  ma/nt^ 
cariy  so  much  sail  o'your  head— Top  and  t<^ 
gallant,  by  the  mess ! 

Mrs  FraiL  No  ?  why  so  ? 

Ben.  Why,  an  you  do,  you  may  run  the  riA 
to  be  overset :  and  then  youll  carry  your  keels 
above  water — he,  he,  he  ! 

Ang.  I  swear,  Mr  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature ;  an  absolute  sea  wit 

Sir  Sam.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told 
you  before,  they  want  a  little  polishing.  You 
must  not  tdce  any  thing  ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No»  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  ang- 
ry ;  I  mean  all  in  good  part :  for,  if  I  give  a  jest^ 
Fll  take  a  jest;  and  so^  forsooth,  you  may  be  as 
free  with  me. 

Aug.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  not  at  all  ofiend- 
ed.  But,  methmks,  sir  Sampson,  you  should 
leave  him  alone  with  his  mistress.  Mr  TattU^ 
we  must  not  hinder  lovers. 
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Tstt  WelJ,  miss,  I  have  your  promise.  ^ 

[Aside  to  Miu, 

Sir  Sam*  Body  o^me,  madam,  ^ou  say  true. — 
Look  you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.  Come, 
oiiss,  you  must  not  be  shame-faced ;  we*U  leave 
you  together. 

MUt  Prue.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone. — 
Mayn't  my  cousin  stay  with  me  ? 

iStr  SailL  No,  no.    Come,  let's  away. 

Ben.  Look  you,  father,  mayhap  the  young  wo- 
man mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

Sir  Sam,  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  Come,  come, 
well  be  gone.     I'll  venture  that. 

[Ejreunt  Sib  Sampson,  Tattle,  and  Mrs 
Frail. 

Ben,  Come,  mistress,  will*  you  please  to  sit 
down  ?  For,  an  you  stand  astern  a  that'n,  we 
shall  never  grapple  together.  Come,  I'll  hawl 
a  chair;  there,  an  you  please  to  sit,  I'll  sit  by 
you.       * 

Mil*  Prue,  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one ;  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther 
off;  lan'tdeaC 

Bern,  Why  that's  true^  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't 
dumb ;  I  can  be  heard  as  far  m  another.  Ill 
heave  off,  to  please  you.  [Sits  farther  off!] — 
An  we  were  a  league  asunder,  Fd  undertake 
to  hold  discourse  with  you,  an  'twere  not  a  main 
high  wind,  indeed,  and  full  in  my  teeth.  Look 
vou,  forsooth ;  I  am,  as  it  were,  bound  for  the 
land  of  matrimony :  'tis  a  voyage,  d'ye  see,  that 
was  none  of  my  seeking;  I  was  commanded  by 
father,  and  if  you  like  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  in- 
to your  harbour.  How  say  you,  mistress  ?  The 
short  of  the  thing  is,  that  if  you  like  me,  and  I 
like  you,  we  may  chance  to  swing  in  a  hammock 
together. 

Miu  Prue,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
nor  I  don't  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben,  No!  I  am  sorry  for  that  But,  pray, 
why  are  you  so  scomfulr 

Aftsf  Prue,  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak 
one's  mind,  one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I 
think ;  and  truly  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben.  Naj,  you  say  true  in  that;  it's  but  a  fol- 
ly to  lie :  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think 
just  the  contrary  way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one 
way,  and  to  row  another.  Now,  for  my  part, 
d'ye  see,  I'm  for  carrying  things  above  board ; — 
Fm  not  for  keeping  any  thing  under  hatches-^ 
so  that,  if  you  ben't'as  wiUing  as  I,  say  so,  a 
Cod's  name ;  there's  no  harm  done.  Mayhap, 
you  may  be  shame-faced ;  some  maidens,  though 
they  love  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care 
to  teU'n  so  to's  face.  If  tliat^s  the  case,  why  si- 
lence giv^s  consent 

Jfiit  Prue.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  Fll 
speak  sooner  than  you  should  believe  that ;  and  I'll 
speak  truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a 
man ;  and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he 
wiU,  Fm  too  big  to  be  whipt ;  so  Fll  tell  you 
plainly,  I  don't  like  you,  nor  lo\'e  yoa  at  all ;  nor 
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never  Will,  that's  more.  .So,  there's  your  answer 
for  you ;  and  don't  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly 
thing. 

Ben,  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn 
to  give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair, 
d'ye  see,  and  civil.  As  for  your  love,  or  your 
liking,  I  don't  value  it  of  a  rope's  end — and  may- 
hap I  like  you  at  little  as  you  do  me.  What  I 
said  was  in  obedience  to  father.  Gad,  I  fear  a 
whipping  no  more  than  you  do.  But  I  tell  you 
one  thing — if  you  should  give  such  language  at 
sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'  nine  tails  laid  across  your 
shoulders.  Flesh !  who  are  you  ?  You  beard  the 
other  handsome  young  woman  speak  civilly  to 
me,  of  her  own  accord.  Whatever  you  think 
of  yourself,  Gad,  I  don't  think  you  are  any  more 
to  compare  to  her,  than  a  can  of  small-beer  to  a 
bowl  of  punch. 

Miss  Prue,  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gen* 
tleman,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  genr- 
tlemaii,  that  was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  lovp 
him;  and,  if  he  sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more, 
hell  thrash  your  jacket  for  you ;  he  will,  you 
great  sea-calf. 

Ben.  What !  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather 
spark  that  was  here  just  now  ?  Will  he  thrasd 
my  jacket?  Let'n — let^n.  But  an'  he  comes 
near  me,  mayhap  I  may  giv'n  a  salt  eel  for's  sup- 
per, for  all  that  What  does  father  mean,  to 
leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I  come  home,  with 
such  a  dirty  dowdy  ?  Sea  calf !  I  an't  calf  enough 
to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you  cheese-curd,  you« 
Marry  thee  !  'Oons,  Til  marry  a  Lapland  witcli 
as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  contrary  winds, 
and  wrecked  vessels. 

Miss  Prue.  I  won't  be  called  names,  nor  I 
won't  be  abused  thus,  so  I  won't.  If  I  were  a 
man — [Cries.] — you  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate- 
no,  you  durst  not,  you  stinking  tar-barrel. . 

'  Enter  Mas  Foresight  and  Mrs  Frail. 

Mrs  Fore.  They  have  quarrelled,  just  as  we 
could  wish. 

Ben.  Tar-barrel !  Let  your  sweetheart  there, 
call  me  so,  if  he'll  take  your  part,  your  Tom  Es- 
sence, and  111  say  something  fo  him — Gad,  Fll 
lace  his  musk-doublet  for  him.  Ill  make  him 
stink ;  he  shall  smell  more  like  a  weasel  than  a 
civet  cat,  afore  I  ha'  done  with  'en. 

Mrs  Fore,  Bless  me  !  what's  the  matter,  miss? 
What,  does  she  cry  ?  Mr  Benjamin,  what  have 
you  done  to  her } 

Ben.  Let  her  cry :  the  more  she  cries,  the  less 
shell— she  has  been  gathering  foul  weather  in 
her  mouth,  and  now  it  rains  out  at  her  e^res. 

ikfrs  Fore.  Come,  miss,  come  along  with  me ; 
and  tell  me,  poor  child. 

Mrs  Frail,  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  ?  There's 
my  brother  Foresight  and  s'n-  Sampson  coming. 
Sister,  do  you  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour, 
and  I'll  carry  Mr  Benjamin  into  my  qhamber ; 
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for  they  must  not  know  that  they  are  fallen  out 
Come,  sir,  will  you  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

[Looking  kindly  on  him. 
Ben.  Venture }  Mess,  and  tluit  I  will,  though 
it  were  to  sea  in  a  storm. 

[Exeunt. 

m 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  and  Foresight. 

Sir  Sam.  I  left  them  together  here.  What, 
ire  they  gone  ?  Ben  is  a  brisk  boy :  he  has  got 
her  into  a  comer — father's  own  son,  faith !  h«11 
touzle  her,  and  mouzle  her.  The  rogue's  sharp 
set  coming  from  sea.  If  he  should  not  stay  for 
saying  grace,  old  Foresight,  but  fall  to  without 
the  help  of  a  parson,  ha  ?  Odd,  if  he  should,  j 
could  not  be  angry  with  him;  'twould  be  but 
like  me,  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Ha !  thou  art 
melancholic,  old  prognostication ;  as  melancholic 
as  if  thou  hadst  spilt  the  salt,  or  paired  thy  nails 
on  a  Sunday.  Come,  cheer  up,  look  about  thee : 
look  up,  old  star-gazer.  Now  is  he  poring  upon 
the  ground  for  a  crooked  pin,  or  an  old  horse- 
iiail,  with  the  head  towards  him.  . 

Fore.  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  have  the  wedding  to- 
morrow morning. 

Sir  Sam.  With  aR  my  heart 

Fore.  At  ten  o'clock ;  punctually  at  ten. 

Sip  Sam.  To  a  minute,  to  a  second ;  thou  shalt 
set  thy  watch,  and  the  bridegroom  shall  observe 
its  motions ;  they  shall  be  married  to  a  minute, 
goto  bed  to  a  minute;  and,  when  the  alarm 
strikes,  they  shall  keep  time  like  the  figures  of  St 
Dunstan's  clock,  and  eontummatum  est  shall  ring 
all  over  the  parish ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  Mr  Scandal  desires  to  speak  with  you 
upon  earnest  business. 

Fore.  I  go  to  him ;  sir  Sampson,  your  servant 

[Exit  Foresight. 

Sir  Sam.  \yhat's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

Ser.  Sir,  'tis  about  your  son  Valentine ;  some- 
thing has  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  makes 
him  prophecy. 

Enter  Scandal. 

Seand.  Sir  Sampson,  sad  news. 

Fore.  Bless  us  f 

Sir  Sam.  VVhy,  what*s  the  matter? 

Scand.  Can't  you  guess  at  what  ought  to  af- 
flict you  and  him,  and  all  of  us,  more  than  any 
thin^  else  ? 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o*  me !  I  don't  know  any  uni^ 
versal  grievance,  but  a  new  tax,  or  the  loss  of  the 
Canary  fleet-sunless  pouery  should  be  landed  in 
the  west,  or  the  French  fleet  were  at  andior  at 
Black  walj. 

Scand.  No  !  undoubtedly,  Mr  Foresight  knew 
all  this,  and  miglit  have  prevented  it.    - 

Fore.  Tis  no  earthquake  ? 

Scandi  No,  not  yet  |  no  whirlwind.    Bat  we 


don't  know  what  it  may  corae  t<f-^but  it  has  had 
a  consequence  already,  that  touches  us  all. 
Sir  Sam.  Why,  body  o*  me,  out  witli  it 
Scand.  Something  has  appeared  to  your  son 
Valentine — ^he's  gone  to  bed  upon't,  and  very 
ill.  He  speaks  little,  yet  he  says  he  has  a  world 
to  say.  Asks  for  his  father  and  the  wise  Fore- 
sight ;  talks  of  Raymond  Lully,  and  tlie  ghost  of 
Lilly.  He  has  secrets  to  impart,  I  subpose,  to 
you,  too.  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  him  out  sighs. 
He  desires  he  may  see  you  in  tlie  morning ;  but 
would  not  be  disturbed  to-night,  because  he  has 
some  business  to  do  in  a  dream. 

Sir  Sam.  Hoity  toity  !  what  have  I  to  do  with 
his  dreams  or  his  divination  ?  body  o'  me,  this  is 
a  trick,  to  defer  signing  the  conveyance.  I  war- 
rant the  devil  will  tell  him  in  a  dream,  that  he 
must  not  part  with  his  estate.  But  I'll  bring  him 
a  parson  to  tell  him  that  the  devil's  a  liar— or,  if 
that  won't  do,  I'll  bring  a  lawyer,  that  Aiall  out- 
lie  the  devil ;  and  so  111  try  whether  my  black- 
guard, or  his,  shall  get  the  better  of  the  day. 

I  Exit  Sir  Sampsov^ 
^  t,  I  am  afraid  all  is 
not  right  Yon  ^re  a  wise  man,  and  a  conscien-^ 
tious  man ;  a  searcher  into  obscurity  and  futuri- 
ty ;  and,  if  you  commit  an  ernrr,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  and  discretJoo,  and 
cautioi\. 

Fore.  Ah,  good  Mr  Scandal ! 

Scand.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  manifest;  I  do  not  flat- 
ter you.  But  sir  Sampson  is  hasty,  very  hasty — 
Fm  afraid  he  is  not  scrupulous  enough,  Mr  Fore- 
sight He  has  been  wicked ;  and  lieaven  grant 
he  may  mean  well  in  this  afliur  with  *you  !  but 
my  mind  gives  me,  these  things  cannot  be  wholly 
insignificant  You  arc  wise,  and  should  not  be 
over-reached  :  raethinks  you  should  not 

Fore.  Alas,  Mr  Scandal — JIumanumetierrarel 

Scand.  You  say  true,  man  will  err ;  mere  man 
will  err :  but  you  are  something  more,  lliere 
have  been  wise  men ;  but  they  were  such  as  you 
— men  who  consulted  the  stars,  and  were  obser* 
vers  of  omens.  Solomon  was  wise ;  bat  how  f 
by  his  judgment  in  astrology.  So  says  Pineda, 
in  his  third  book,  and  eighth  chapter. 

Fore.  You  are  learned,  Mr  Scandal. 

Scand.  A  trifler-^but  a  lover  of  art  And  the 
wise  men  of  the  east  owed  their  instructions  to  a 
star ;  which  is  rightly  observed  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  favour  of  astrology.  And  Alfaiertns 
Magnus  makes  it  the  most  valuable  science — be- 
catisc,  says  he,  it  teaches  us  to  consider  the  cau- 
sation of  causes,  in  the  causes  of  things. 

Fore.  1  protest,  I  honour  you,  Mr  Scandal.  I 
did  not  think  you  had  been  read  in  these  nat- 
ters.   Few  young  men  are  inclined 

Scand.  I  thank  my  stars  that  have  inclined 
me.  But  I  fear  tJiis  marriage,  and  making  over 
the  estate,  this  transferring  of  a  rightful  inheri- 
tance, will  bring  judgments  upon  us.  I  prophe- 
cy it ;  and  I  ¥fou(d  not  have  tne  fate  of  Cr — 
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dra,  not  to  he  believed.  Valentine  is  disturbed ; 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  that  ?  and  air  Sampson 
is  hurried  on  by  an  unusual  violence — I  fear  he 
does  not  act  whoUy  from  himself;  and,  methinks, 
he  does  not  look  as  he  used  to  do. 

Fore,  He  was  always  of  an  impetuous  nature. 
Bnty  as  to  this  marriage,  I  have  consulted  the 
stars ;  and  all  appearances  are  prosperous. 

Scand.  Come,  come,  Mr  Foresight ;  let  not  the 
prospect  of  worldly  lucre  carry  you  beyond  your 
judgment,  nor  against  yourconscience.  You  are 
not  satisAed  that  you  act  justly. 

Fore.  liow ! 

SeatuL  You  are  not  satisfied,  I  say.  I  am  loth 
to  discoucage  you — but  it  is  palpable  that  you  are 
not  satislied. 

Fore  How  does  it  amiear,  Mr  Scandal?  1 
think  i  am  very  well  satisned. 

Scand.  Bither  you  sufifer  yourself  to  deceive 
yourself,  or  you  do  not  know  yourself. 

Fore.  Pray  explain  yourself. 

Scand.  Do  you  sleep  well  o*  nights  ? 

Fort,  Very  well. 

Scand.  Are  you  certain }  ^ou  do  not  look  so. 

Fort,  I  am  in  health,  i  think. 

Scand,  So  was  Valentine  this  morning ;  and 
looked  just  so. 

Fore,  How  !  Am  I  altered  any  way  ?  I  don't 
perceive  it. 

Scand.  That  may  be ;  but  your  beard  is  longer 
than  it  was  two  hours  ago. 

Fore.  Indeed  ?  bless  me ! 

Enter  Mas  Foresight. 

Mrs  Fort,  Husband,  will  you  go  to  bed  ?  it's 
tea  o'clock.     Mr  Scandal,  your  servanL 

Scand,  Pox  on  her,  she  has  interrupted  my  de* 
sign — but  I  must  work  her  into  the  project.  You 
keep  early  hours,  madam. 

Jan  Fore,  Mr  Foresi^t  is  punctual ;  we  sit 
up  after  him. 

Fort.  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass,  your 
little  looking-glass. 

Seamd.  Pray  lend  it  him,  madan^-^FU  tell  you 
the  reason---{SAe  givet  him  the  gla$s :  Scandal 
and  »kt  wkUperV^my  passion  for  you  is  grown 
so  violent,  that  i  am  iio  longer  master  of  myself; 
I  was  iocerropted  in  the  morning,  when  you  had 
chanty  enousn  to  give  me  your  attention ;  and  I 
had  hopes  of  fioding  another  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining myself  to  you — but  was  disappomted  all 
this  day ;  and  the  uneasiness  that  has  attended 
me  ever  since,  brings  me  now  hither  at  this  un- 
seasonable hour. 

Afn  Fore.  Was  there  ever  such  impudence,  to 
make  love  to  me  before  my  husband's  face  ?  Vi\ 
swear  I'll  tell  him. 

Seamd,  Do.  I'll  die  a  martyr  rather  than  dis- 
claim ray  passion.  But  come  a  little  farther  this 
way ;  and  I'U  tell  you  what  project  I  had  to  get 


him  out  of  the  yray,  that  I  might  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  waiting  upon  you. 

[WMsptr.    Foresight  looking  in  the glatt. 

Fore.  I  do  not  see  any  revolution  here.  Me- 
thinks  I  look  with  a  serene  and  benign  aspect — 
pale,  a  little  pale — ^but  the  roses  of  these  cheeks 
have  been  gathered  many  years — ^ha  !  I  do  not 

like  that  sudden  flushing gone  already !  hem, 

hem,  hem !  faintish.  My  heart  is  nretty  good ; 
yet  it  beats.:  and  my  pulses,  haf  I  have  nooe^ 
mercy  on  me! — hum! — Yes,  here  they  are. — 
Gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop !  hey, 
whither  will  they  hurry  me  ?  now  they're  gone 
again — and  now  I'm  faint  again ;  and  pale  again, 
and,  hem !  and  my,  hem  ! — breath,  and,  hem  !-^ 
grows  short ;  hem !  he,  he,  hem ! 

Scand.  It  takes !  pursue  it,  in  the  name  of  love 
and  pleasure. 

Mn  Fore.  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Foresight  ? 

Fore,  Hum,  not  so  well  as  I  thought  I  was. 
Lend  me  your  hand.' 

Scand.  Look  you  there,  now.  Your  lady  says 
your  sleep  has  been  unquiet  of  lute. 

Fore.  Very  likely ! 

ilirs  Fort.  O,  mighty  restless !  but  I  was  afraid 
to  tell  him  so.  He  has  been  subject  to  talking 
and  starting. 

Scand.  And  did  not  use  to  be  so  ? 
^  Mrs  Fore.  Never,  never;  till  within  these  three 
nights,  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  once  broken  my 
rest  since  we  have  been  married. 

Fore,  I  will  go  to  bed. 

iScand.  Do  so,  Mr  Foresight,  and  say  your 
prayers — lie  looks  better  than  he  did. 

Mrt  Fore.  Nurse,  nurse ! 

Fore.  Do  you  think  so.  Scandal  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  yes ;  I  hope  this  will  be  gone  by 
morning :  take  it  in  time. 
•  Fore,  I  hope  so. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Mrs  Fore,  Nurse,  your  master  is  not  well ;  put 
him  to  bed. 

Stand.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  'Valen- 
tine in  the  morning.  You  had  best  take  a  httlo 
diacodium  and  cowslip  water,  and  lie  upon  your 
back ;  may  be  you  may  dream. 

Fore.  I  thank  you,  Mr  Scandal ;  I  will.  Nurse^ 
let  me  have  a  watcMight,  and  lay  the  Crumbs  of 
Comfort  by  me. 

Nurse,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Fore.  And — ^hem,  hem  !  I  am  very  faint. 

Seamd,  No,  no,  you  look  much  better. 

Fore.  Do  I  ?  And  I  hope,  neither  the  lord  of 
my  ascendant,  nor  the  moon,  will  be  combust ; 
and  tlien,  I  may  do  well. 

Scand.  I  hope  so — Leave  that  to  me ;  I  will 
erect  a  scheme ;  and,  I  hope  I  shall  find  both  Sol 
and  Venus  in  the  sixth  house. 

Fore,  i  thank  you,  Mr  Scandal ;  indeed,  thaf 
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would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Hero,  Hem  ! 
good  night.  [Ejfit  Fore. 

Scond.  Good  night,  good  Mr  Foresijght.  And 
I  hope  Mars  and  Venus  will  be  in  conjunction — 
while  your  wife  and  I  are  together. 

Mrs  Fore,  Well ;  and  what  use  do  you  hope 
to  make  of  this  project  ?  You  don't  thiuk  that  you 
are  ever  like  to  succeed  in  your  de«gn  upon  me? 

Scand,  Yes,  faith,  I  do ;  I  have  a  better  opi- 
nion both  of  you  and  myself,  than  to  despair. 

Mrs  Fore.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  toad  ? — 
Hark'ye,  devil :  do  you  think  any  woman  honest  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  several,  very  honest — they'll  cheat 
a  little  at  cards,  sometimes;  but  that's  nothing. 

Mrs  Fore.  Pshaw  !  but  virtuous,  I  mean  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  believe  some  women  are 
virtuous,  too ;  but  Vis,  as  I  believe  some  men  are 
valiant,  through  fear-r-For  why  should  ,a  man 
court  danger,  or  a  woman  shun  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  I'll  swear  you're  impudenL 

Scand.  I'll  swear  you're  handsome. 

Mrs  Fore.  Pish,  you'd  tell  me  so,  though  you 
did  not  think  so. 

Scand,  And  you'd  think  so,  though  I  did  not 
tell  you  so  :  and  now  I  think  we  know  one  an- 
other pretty  well. 

Mrs  Fore.  O  Lord  !  who's  here  ? 

Enter  Mas  Frail  and  Be^. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  love  to  speak  my  mind — Father 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  ine.  Nay,  I  can't  say 
that  neither ;  he  has  something  to  do  with  me ; 
but  what  does  that  signify  ?  If  so  be,  that  I  ben't 
minded  to  be  steered  by  him,  'tis  as  thof  he 
should  strive  against  wind  and  tide. 

Mrt  FraiL  Ay,  but,  my  dear,  we  must  keep 
it  secret,  till  the  estate  be  settled ;  for,  you  know, 
marrying  without  an  estate  is  like  sailing  in  a 
fillip  without  ballast. 

Ben.  He,  he,  he  !  why  that's  true ;  just  so  for 
all  the  world,  it  is  as  like  as  two  cable  ropes. 

Mn  FraiL  And.  though  I  have  a  good  por- 
tion, you  know  one  would  not  venture  all  in  one 
bottom. 

£e'f9.  Why,  that's  true  assfin;  for,  mayhap, 
one  bottom  may  spring  a  leak.  You  have  liit  it, 
indeed;  mess,  you've  tiicked  the  channel. 

Mn  FraiL  Well,  hut  if  you  should  forsake 
me  after  all,  you'd  break  my  heart. 

Ben.  Break  your  heart  ?  I'd  rather  the  Mary- 
^old  should  break  her  cable  in  a  storm,  as  well 
ios  I  love  he^.  Flesh,  you  don't  tl^ink  I'm  false- 
hearted^ like  a  landman  ?  A  sailor  would  be  ho- 
nest, tliof,  mayhap,  he  has  never  a  penny  of  mo- 
ney in  his  pocket.  Mayhap,  I  mtiy  not  have  so 
fair  a  face  as  a  citizen  or  courtier ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I've  as  good  blood  in  my  veins,  and  a  heart 
as  sound  as  a  biscuit. 

Mrs  FraiL  And  will  you  love  me  always? 

Ben.  Nay,  an  I  love  once,  I'll  stick  like  pitch; 
ini  tell  you  that  Come,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  of 
a  sailor. 

Mrs  FraiL  Hold,  there's  my  aster;  I'll  call 


her  to  hear  it.  If  it  won't  interrupt  yoa^  Mr  Beii 
will  enteitain  you  with  a  song. 

Ben,  The  M>ng  was  made  upon  one  of  our 
sliip'sFcrew's  wife;  our  boatswain  made  the  song; 
mayhap  you  know  her,  sir.  Before  she  marri^, 
she  was  called  Buxom  Joan  of  Deptford. 

Scand.  I  have  heard  of  her,  [Ben  singt, 

BALLAD. 

A  soldier  and  a  sailor^ 

A  tinker  and  a  tailor^ 

Had  once  a  doubtful  strife^  sir^ 

To  make  a  maid  a  wife^  sir^    , 

Whose  name  was  Bweom  Joan, 
For  now  the  time  vas  ended. 
When  she  no  more  intended 
To  lick  her  Ups  at  men,  sir. 
And  gnaw  the  sheets  in  Xfain,  sir^ 

And  lie  dnights  alone* 

The  soldier  swore  like  thunder. 
He  loved  her  more  than  plunder  ; 

•  And  shewed  her  many  a  scar,  sir, , 
That  he  had  brought  frofnfar,  sir. 

With  fighting  Jor  her  sake. 
The  taitor  thought  to  please  her. 
With  offering  her  his  measure. 

.  The  tinker,  too,  with  mettle. 
Said  he  could  mend  her  kettle. 
And  stop  up  every  Leak. 

But  while  these  three  were  prating,. 
The  sailor  sidy  waiting. 
Thought  if  it  came  about,  sir, 
I'hat  they  should  all  fall  out,  sir,  . 

he  then  might  play  his  part : 
And  just  even  as  he  meant,  sir. 
To  loggerheads  they  went,  sir, 
And  then  he  leijly  at  her, 
A  shot  ^twixt  wind  and  water. 

That  won  the  fair  maitCs  heart. 

Ben,  Tlius  we  live  at  sea;  eat  l>i9cuit,  and 
drink  flip ;  put  on  a  clean  shirt  once  a  quarter — 
come  home,  and  lie  with  our  landladies  once  a 
year ;  get  rid  of  a  little  money,  and  then  put  off 
with  the  next  fair  wind.    How  d'ye  like  us? 

Mrs  FraiL  Oh,  you  are  tlie  happiest,  merriest 
men  alive ! 

Mrs  Fore.  We're  beholden  to  Mr  Benjamin  for 
this  entertainment.    I  liclicve  it  is  late. 

Ben.  Why,  forsooth,  an  you  think  so,  you  had 
best  go  to  bed.  I'or  my  part,  I  mean  to  toss  a 
can,  and  remember  my  sweetheart,  before  I  turn 
in ;  mayhap  I  may  dream  of  her ! 

Mrs  Fore.  Mr  bcandal,  you  had  best  goto  bed^ 
and  dream,  too. 

Scand.  Why,  faith,  I  have  a  g0(xl  lively  ima- 
gination ;  and  cau  dream  as  much  to  the  purpose 
as  another,  it  I  set  about  it.  But  dreaming  i$ 
the  poor  retreat  of  a  lazy,  hopeless^  and  imper- 
fect lover.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT   IV, 


SCENE  L— Valektine^s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Scandal  and  Jeremy. 

Standi  Well,  is  your  master  ready !  does  he 
look  nwdly,  and  talk  madly  ? 

Jer,  Yes,  sir ;  you  need  make  no  great  doubt 
of  that:  he,  that  was  so  near  turning  poet  yester- 
day morning,  can't  be  much  to  seek  in  playing 
the  niadnoan  to  day. 

Scand,  Would  he  hare  Angelica  acquainted 
ivith  the  design  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  yet  He  has  a  mind  to  try 
whether  his  playing  the  madman  won't  make  her 
play  the  fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him ;  or  at 
least  own  that  she  has  loved'  him  all  this  while, 
and  concealed  it 

Scmnd.  I  saw  her  take  her  coach  just  now  with 
ber  maid ;  and  think  I  heard  her  bid  the  ooach- 
man  drive  hither. 

Jer»  I^ke  enough,  sir :  for  I  told  her  maid  this 
noming,  my  master  was  run  stark  mad,  onl^  for 
love  of  her  mistress.  I  hear  a  coach  stop :  if  it 
should  he  she,  sir,  I  believe  he  would  'not  see 
ber,  till  he  hears  how  she  takes  it 

Scand.  Well,  TU  try  her— 'tis  she;  here  she 


Enter  Angelica, 

Ang.  Mr  Scandal,  I  suppose  you  don't  think 
it  a  novelty,  to  see  a  woman  visit  a  man  at  his 
own  lodgings  in  a  morning  ? 

Seand,  >fot  upon  a  kind  occasion,  madam.  But, 
when  a  lady  comes,  tyrannically,  to  insult  a  ruined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of 
her  beauty,  the  barbarity  of  it  something  sur- 
prizes me. 

Ang.  I  don't  like  raillery  from  a  serious  face^ 
Pray,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Jer.  No  strange  matter,  madam ;  my  master's 
mad,  that's  all.  I  suppose  your  ladyship  has 
thought  him  so  a  great  while. 

Ang.  How  d'ye  mean  1  mad  ? 

Jer.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he's  mad  for  want  of 
his  wits,  j[ust  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of  money. 
His  head  is  e*en  as  light  as  his  pockets;  and  any 
body,  that  has  a  mind  to  a  bad  bargain,  can't  do 
better  than  to  beg  him  for  his  estate. 

Ang.  If  you  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at 
wit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Seand,  She's  concerned,  and  loves  him ! 

[Atide. 

Ang.  Mr  Scandal,  you  can't  think  me  guilty  of 
so  much  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  concerned  for 
a  man  I  must  own  myself  oblig^  to.  Pray,  tell 
me  the  truth. 

Seand.  Faith,  madam,  I  wish  telling  a  lie 
would  mend  the  matter.  But  'this  is  no  new  ef- 
fect of  an  unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang.  [AMidel  I  know  not  what  to  think!  Yet 


I  should  be  vext  to  have  a  trick  put  upon  me  !-<» 
May  I  not  see  him } 

Scand.  I'm  afraid  the  physician  is  not  willing 
you  should  see  him  yet  Jeremy  go  in  and  in- 
quire. [Exit  Jeremy. 

Ang.  Ha !  I  saw  him  wink  and  smile !  I  fancr 
a  trick.  I'll  try.  [Aside.]  I  would  disguise  to  all 
the  world,  sir,  a  failing  which  1  must  own  to  you 
—I  fear  my  happiness  depends  upon  the  recovery 
of  Valantiue.  Therefore,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
are  his  friend,  and  as  you  have  compassion  on 
one  fearful  of  affliction,  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
hope  for — I  cannot  speak — But  you  may  tell  me^ 
for  you  know  what  I  would  ask. 

Scand.  So,  this  is  pretty  plain  ! — Be  not  too 
much  concerned,  madam ;  I  nope  his  condition  is 
not  desperate.  An  acknowledgment  of  love  from 
you,  perhaps,  may  work  a  cure,  as  the  fear  of 
your  aversion  occasioned  his  distemper. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  nay,  -  then  I'm  convinced : 
and  if  I  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  I  ne^er 
taste  the  pleasure  of  revenge !  [Asidcji — Ac- 
knowledgement of  love !  I  find  you  have  mistaken 
my  compassion,  and  think  me  guilty  of  a  weak- 
ness I  am  a  stranger  to.  But  I  have  too  much 
sincerity  to  deceive  you,  and  too  much  charity  to 
sufier  him  to  be  deluded  with  vain  hopes.  Good 
nature  and  humanity  oblige  me  to  be  concerned 
for  him :  but  to  love,  is  neither  in  my  power  nor 
inclination. 

Scand.  Hey,  brave  woman,  i'faith ! — Won't  yoQ 
see  him  then,  if  he  desires  it? 

Ang.  What  signifies  a  madman's  desires  ?  be- 
sides, 'twould  make  me  uneasy — If  I  don't  see 
him,  perhaps  nay  concern  for  him  may  lessen — 
If  I  forget  him,  'tis  no  more  than  he  has -done  by 
himself;  and  now  the  surprise  is  over,  methinks 
I'm  not  half  so  sorry  as  I  was. 

Scand.  So,  faith,  good-nature woiks  apace;  you 
were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to  his  love. 

Ang.  But  I  have  considered  that  passions  are 
unreasonable  and  involuntary.  If  he  loves,  he 
can*t  help  it ;  and  if  I  don't  love,  I  cannot  help 
it :  no  more  than  he  can  help  his  being  a  man, 
or  my  being  a  woman ;  or  no  more  than  I  can, 
help  my  want  of  inclination  to  stay  longer  here. 

[Erit. 

Scand.  Humph! — An  admirable  composition 
faith,  this  same  womankind  I 

Enter  Jebemt. 

Jer.  What,  is  she  gone,  sir  ? 

Scand.  Gone  ?  why  she  was  never  here,  nor 
any  where  else ;  nor  I  don't  know  her,  if  I  see 
her,  nor  you  neither. 

Jer.  Good  lack  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  are 
any  more  of  us  to  be  mad  ?  Why,  sir,  my  master, 
longs  to  sec  her ;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good  eac^ 
nest  with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being'  here. 
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Scand,  We  are  all  under  a  mistake.  *  Ask  no 
questions,  for  I  can't  resolve  you ;  but  Fll  inform 
your  master.  In  the  mean  tune,  if  our  project 
succeed  no  better  with  his  father  than  it  does 
ifvith  his  mistress,  he  may  desceod  from  his  exal- 
tation of  madness  into  tlie  road  of  common  sense, 
and  be  content  only  to  be  made  a  fool  with  other 
reasonable  people.  I  hear  sir  Sampson.  You 
know  your  cue?  TU  to  your  master.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  and  Buckram. 

Sir  Sam.  D'ye  see,  Mr  Buckram,  here's  the 
paper  signed  wkh  his  own  hand. 

Buck,  Good,  sir.  And  the  conveyance  is 
ready  drawn  in  this  box,  if  he  be  ready  to  sign 
and  seal. 

Sir  Sam.  Ready!  body  o'me,  he  roust  be 
ready :  his  sham  sickness  sWnt  excuse  him-*^- 
O,  here's  bk  scoundreL  Sirrah,  where's  your 
master? 

Jer.  Ah,  sir,  he's  quite  gone ! 

Sir  Sam.  Gone !  what,  he's  not  dead? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  dead. 

Sir  Sam.  What,  is  he  gone  out  of  town  ?  nin 
away  ?  ha !  has  he  tricked  ine  ?  Speak,  varlet. 

Jer.  No,  no^  sir,  he's  safe  enough,  sir,  an  he 
were  but  as  sound,  poor  genticnien !  He  is  in* 
deed  here,  sir,  and  not  here,  sir. 

Sir  Swn.  Hey^kiy^  rascal,  do  you  banter  me  ? 
•irrah,  d'ye  banter  ttie  ? — Speak,  sirrah ;  where 
is  he  ?  for  I  will  find  him. 

Jtr.  Would  you  could,  sir;  for  he  has  lost 
liimself.  Indeed,  sir,-  I  have  almost  broke  my 
heart  about  hiin — ^I  can't  refrain  tears  when  I 
think  on  him,  sir :  I'im  as  melancholy  for  him  as 
A  paGsiiig<^U,  sir ;  or  a  horse  in  a  pond. 

Sir  Sam,  A  pox  confound  your  simiiitndes,  ^: 
. — Speak  to  be  understood :  and  tcU  me  in  plain 
terms  what  is  the  v&Mer  with  him,  or  111  crack 
your  fool's  skull. 

Jer.  Ah,  you've  hit  it,  sir;  that's  the  matter 
with  bim*  sir;  bis  skull's  cracked^  poo?  g^itle- 
jnan !  he's  stark  mad,  sir. 

Sir  Sam,  Mad ! 

Buck,  What,  is  he  non  eompa  f 

Jer,  Quite  non  compot,  sir. 

Buck,  Why,  then,  all's  obliterateii,  sir  Samp- 
son. If  he  t!e  fioa  compoi  mentii^  his  act  and 
deed  wiil  be  of  no  effect ;  it  is  not  good  in  law. 

Sir  Sam.  Cons,  I  won't  believe  it ;  let  me  see 
ham,  sir.    Mad !  Ill  make  him  find  his  senses, 

Jer.  Mr  Scandal  is  withlura,  sir ;  TU  knock  at 
tiie  door. 

[Goes  to  the  $cene,  which  open$  and  dis- 
covert Valenti  n£  and  Scandal.  Va- 
lentine upon  a  cettcA,  ^iMtdtrly 
drtsudl\ 

Sir  Sam.  How  now  ?  what's  here  to  do? 

VqL  Ha!  who's  that?  [Starting. 

Scand.  For  Heaven's  sake,  softly,  sir,  ami 
fcntly :  don't  provoke  him. 

IW.  Answer  me,  who's  that?  and  that? 


Sir  Sam.  Gads  bobs,  does  he  ^ot  know  ?  Is  he 
mischievous  ?  I'll  speak  gently.  Val,  Val,  dost 
thou  not  know  me,  boy  ?  not  know  thy  own  fa- 
ther, Val  ?  I  am  thy  own  father ;  and  this,  bo- 
nest  Brief  Buckram,  the  lawyer. 

VaL  It  may  be  so — I  did  not  know  you— -the 
world  is  full.  There  are  people  mt  we  do 
know,  and  people  that  we  do  not  know,  and 
yet  the  sun  shines  upon  all  alike.  There  are 
fathers  that  have  many  children ;  and  there  are 
children  tiiat  have  many  fathers— -^'tis  sUraoge  I 
But  I  am  Honesty,  and  come  to  give  the  werld 
the  lie. 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'me,  I  know  not  what  to  se^ 
to  him ! 

Val.  Why  does  that  lawyer  w«ar  bladL  ?-^— 
does  he  carry  his  consdenoe  without-side  ?  Law* 
Ver,  what  art  thou  ?  'dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Buck.  O  Lord !  what  must  I  say? Yes,  air. 

Val.  Thou  liest;  for  I  am  Honesty.  Tis  hard 
I  cannot  get  a  livelihood  amongst  you.  I  have 
been  sworn  out  of  WestminsteiwHaU  the  first  day 
of  every  term — Let  me  see— no  matter  how  long 
— ^Bttt  I'll  tell  you  one  thing;  it  is  a  lyiestion 
that  would  punle  an  arithmetician,  if  I  should 
ask  him,  whether  the  bible  saves  more  souls  in 
Westminster-Abbey,  or  danuis  more  in  West> 
ster-HaU  ?— For  my  part,  I  am  Hones^,  and 
can't  tell ;  I  have  very  few  acquaintance. 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'  me,  he  talks  sensibly  in  his 
madness — Has  he  no  intervals  ? 

Jer.  Very  short,  sir. 

Buck,  Sir,  I  can  do  vou  no  service  whHe  he's 
in  this  condition.     Here^syour  paper,  sir-       He 

may  do  me  a  mischief  if  1  stay ^Tbe  eoorey- 

ance  is  ready,  sir,  if  he  recover  his  senses.  [Ent, 
'    Sir  Sam.  Hold,  hold ;  doat  you  go  yet 

Scand.  You'd  better  let  him  go,  sir ;  and  send 
for  him  if  there  be  occasion :  for  I  fancy  his 
presence  provokes  him  asore. 

VaL  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ?  Tis  well ;  then  we 
may  drink  about,  without  goii^  toj^ethsr  by  the 
ears.  Heigh  ho !  what  oVslock  is  it  ?  My  father 
here !  your  blessinf^,  sir. 

Sir  Sam.  He  recovers !-— Bless  thee,  Val  !-*— 
How  dost  thou  do,  boy  ? 

Val.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well.  I  have  been 
a  little  out  of  order.  Won't  you  please  to  sit,  sir? 

Sir  Sam,  Ay,  boy.  Come,  thou  shalt  sit  down 
by  roe. 

Val.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  to  wait. 

Sir  Sam,  No,  no :  come,  come,  sit  thee  dowf , 
hoi^st  Val.  How  dost  thou  do?  let  me  feel  thy 
pulse-'-Oh,  pretty  well  now,  Val.  Body  o'  me» 
I  was  sorry  to  see  thee  indisposed :  but  I  am  glad 
diou  art  better,  honest  Val. 

Val.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Scand.  Miracle !  The  monster  grows  loving. 

[Audt. 

Sir  Sam.  Let  me  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val.  It 
docs  not  shake — I  believe  thiHi  canst  write,  Val  f 
Hs,  boy  ?  thou  canst  write  thy  uame>  Val  ?"— - 
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JoreniT,  step  and  overtake  Mr  Buckram ;  bid  him 
nake  haste  back  with  the  convejanoe— qaick ! 

[Exit  Jeremy. 

SeaniL  That  erer  I  ahoold  suspect  such  a 
heathen  of  any  remorse !  [Aiide. 

Sir  Sam,  DkMt  diou  know  this  paper,  Val  ?  I 
know  thou*rt  honest,  and  wilt  perform  articles. 

[Shews  him  the  papety  but  holds  it  out  of 
his  reared.] 

Fa/L  Pray  let  me  see  it,  ar;  you  hold  it  so  far 
ol^  that  I  can't  tell  whether  I  know  it  or  no. 

Sir  Smm.  8ee  it,  boy^  Ay,  ar^  why  thou  dost 
see  it — ^'tis  thy  own  hand,  Valfy.  Why,  let  me 
see,  I  can  read  it  as  plain  as  can  be :  look  you 
her&-— ri{«adlf.]  '  The  conctition  of  this  obliga- 
tion'— Look  you,  as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it  begins 

'  And  then  at  the  bottom-—^  As  witness  my 
liand,  Valevtine  Legend,'  in  gv^Mi  letters — 
Why,  'tis  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  ones  face. 
Wh^  are  ray  eyes  better  than  thine  ?  I  believe  I 
om  read  it  nrtber  off  yet — let  me  see — 

[Stretches  his  arm  as  far  as  he  can, 

FaL  Will  you  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  sir  ? 

Sir  &MI.  Let  thee  hold  it,  say'st  thou  ?"Ay, 
with  all  my  heart — What  matter  is  it  who  holds 
it  ?  What  need  any  body  hold  it  ?— PU  pot  it  in 
wy  packet,  Val,  and  then  nobody  need  Irald  it — 
[Puts  the  paper  in  his  pocket]  There,  Val :  its 
safe  enouieih,  boy.  But  thou  sHalt  have  it  as  soon 
as  thou  hast  set  thy  hand  to  another  paper,  little 
VaL 

Enter  Jebemy  and  Buckram. 

VaL  What,  is  ray  bad  genins  here  again  ?  Oh 
MO,  'tis  the  lawyer,  with  an  itching  palm ;  and  he's 
oome  U^  be  scratched.  My  nails  are  not  long 
enough.  Let  me  have  a  pair  of  red  hot  tongs 
ouickly,  qnidily;  and  you  shall  see  me  act  St 
unnstaa,  and  lead  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Buck.  O  Lord,  l^t  me  be  gone !  Fll  not  yen- 
tare  myself  with  a  madman.  [Runs  out. 

VaL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  yon  need  not,  run  so  fast. 
Honestf  will  not  oveitake  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the 
rogne  round  me  out  to  be  tn  forma  pauperis  pre- 
sently. 

Sir  Smm.  Oons !  what  a  vexatiofi  is  here !  I 
know  not  what  to  do  oi'  say,  or  which  way  to  go. 

Vai.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  his  way  f  I  am 
Honesty,  and  can  set  him  right  Hark'ee,  friend, 
the  strait  road  is  the  worst  way  yon  can  go.  He 
dmt  follows  his  nose  always,  will  very  ol^n  be 
ied  into  a  stinks  Probatum  est.  But  what  are 
yon  for?  rehgion  or  politics?  There's  a  couple  of 
topics  for  you,  no  more  like  one  another  than  oil 
and  vinegar ;  and  yet  these  two,  beaten  together 
by  a  state  cook,  make  sauce  for  the  whole  n»- 
turn. 

Sir  Sam.  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do,  ever  to 
bcg»t  sons?  why  did  I  ever  marry  ? 

Vai.  Because  thoo  wert  a  monster,  old  boy. 
The  twp  greatest  monsters  in  the  world,  are  a 
man  and  a  woman.    What's  thy  opinion  ? 


Sir  Sam.  Why,  my  opinion  is,  that  these  two 
monsters,  joined  together,  make  yet  a  greater ; 
that's  a  man  and  his  wife. 

VaL  Aha,  old  Truepenny !  sayest  thou  so  ? 
Thou  hast  nicked  it.  But  it  is  wonderful  strange, 
Jeremy. 

Jer.  What  is  it,  sir  ? 

VaL  That  grey  hairs  should  cover  a  green 
head — and  I  make  a  fool  of  niy  father.  What's 
here  ?  Erra  Pater,  or  a  bearded  sibyl  ?  If  pro* 
phecy  comes.  Honesty  must  give  place. 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Jercmt. 

Enter  Foresight,  Mrs  Foresight,  and 
Mrs  Frail. 

Fore.  What  says  he  ?  What  did  he  prophesy  ? 
Ha,  Sir  Sampson  :  Bless  us !  how  arc  we  ? 

Sir  Sam.  Are  we  ?  A  prnc  on  your  pmgnostica* 
tions !  Why,  we  are  fools  as  we  used  to  be. 
Oons,  that  you  cpuld  not  foresee  that  the  moon 
would  predominate,  and  my  son  be  mad !  Where's 
your  oppositions,  your  tnnes,  and  your  quad- 
rates ?  Ah !  pox  on*t,  that  I,  who  know  the  world, 
and  men  and  manners,  who  don't  believe  a  syl- 
lable in  the  sky  and  stars,  and  sun  and  alma^ 
nacks,  and  trash,  should  be  directed  by  a  dreamer^ 
an  omen-hunter,  and  defer  business  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  lucky  hour !  vrhen,  body  o'me !  there 
never  was  a  lucky  hour  after  the  Brst  opportu« 
nity.  [Esit^ 

Fore.    Ah,  sir  Sampson,  Heaven  help  your 

head !  This  is  none  of  your. lucky  hours Nemo 

&mnilms  horis  sapit  /•—— What,  is  he  gone,  and 
in  contempt  of  science?  Ill  stars,  and  uncon* 
vertible  ignorance  attend  hini ! 

Scand.  You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr  Fore- 
sight; for  he  has  been  heartily  vexed.  His  son  it 
noa  compos  mentiSf  and  thereby  incapable  of 
making  any  conveyance  in  law ;  so  that  all  hit 
measures  are  disappointed. 

Fore.  Ha !  say  you  so  ? 

Afrs  FraiL  What,  has  my  sea-loyer  lost  his 
anchor  of  hope,  then  ? 

[Aside  to  Mrs  Foresiort, 

Mrs  Fore,  O  nster,  what  will  you  do  with 
him? 

'  Jllrf  FraiL  Do  with  him  ?  Send  htm  to  9e% 
again  in  the  next  foul  weather.  He's  used  to  an 
inconstant  element,  and  won't  be  surprised  to  see 
the  tide  turned. 

Ibre.  Wherein  vras  I  mbtaken,*  not  to  foresee 
this?  [Considers. 

Scand.  Madam,  you  and  I  can  tell  nim  some-* 
thing  else,  that  he  did  not  foresee,  and  more  par- 
ticularly relating  to  his  own  foroine.  [Aside  to 
Mas  Foresight.]  You  look  pretty  well,  Mr 
Foresight    Uovf  did  you  rest  last  night? 

Fore.  Truly,  Mr  Scandal,  I  was  so  taken  up 
with  broken  dreams,  and  distracted  visions,  that 
I  remember  little. 

Scand.  But  would  you  not  talk  with  Valentine? 
Perhaps  you  may  understand  him ;  I  am  apt  to 
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believe,  there  is  sometfaixis  mysterioas  in  his  dis- 
coune,  and  sometimes  rauier  think  him  inspired 
than  mad. 

Fore.  You  speak  with  singular  good  judgment, 
Mr  Scandal,  truly,  i  am  inclining  to  your  Turk- 
ish opinion  in  this  matter,  and  do  reverence  a 
man,  whom  the  vulgar  think  mad.  Let  us  go  to 
him. 

Mrt  FraiL  Sister,  do  you  go  with  them ;  V\{ 
find  out  my  lover,  and  give  him  hb  discharge, 
and  come  to  you.  [Exeunt  Scandal,  Mr  and 
Mas  Foresight.]    On  my  conscience,  here  he 


comes 


I 


Enter  Ben. 

Ben.  All  mad,  I  think.  Flesh,  I  believe  all  the 
calentures  of  the  sea  are  come  ashore,  for  my 
part. 

Mrs  FraiL  Mr  Benjamin  in.choler ! 

Ben.  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enough,  now  I  have 
found  you.    Mess,  I  have  had  such  a  hurricane 
'on  your  account  yonder ! 

Mn  FraiL  My  account?  Pray,  what's  the 
'  matter? 

Ben.  Why,  father  came,  and  found  roe  squab- 
bling with  yon  chicty-faced  thing,  as  he  would 
have  me  marrv — so  he  asked,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. He  askecl  iaa  surly  sort  of  a  way.  It  seems 
brother  Val  is  gone  mad,  and  so  that  put'n  into  a 
passion;  but  what  did  I  know  that?  what's  that 
to  me  ?  So  he  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  manner — 
and.  Gad,  I  answered  'en  as  surlily.  What,  thof 
he  be  my  father,  I  an't  bound  prentice  to  'en : 
80,  faithy  I  told'n,  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  mind- 
ed to  nuirry,  Td  marry  to  please  myself,  not  hin^ ; 
and,  for  the  young  woman  that  he  provided  for 
me,  I  thought  it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her 
sampler,  and  make  dirt-pies,  than  to  look  afler  a 
husband ;  for  my  part,  I  was  none  of  her  man — 
I  had  another  voyage  to  make^  let  him  take  it  as 
he  will. 

Mrs  FraiL  So,  then,  you  intend  to  ga  to  sea 
again? 

Ben,  Nay,  na]f,  niy  mibd  ran  upon  you — ^but  T 
would  not  tell  him  so  much.  So  he  said,  he*d 
make  my  heart  ache ;  and  if  so  be,  that  he  could 

Sit  a  woman  to  his  mind,  he'd  marry  himself, 
ad,  says  I,  an  you  play  the  fool,  and  mnrry  at 
these  years,  there's  more  danger  of  your  head's 
aching  than"  my  heart !  He  was  woundy  angry, 
when  I  giv'n  that  wipe — he  hadn't  a  word  to  say ; 
and  so  I  lefVo,  and  the  green  girl  together ;  may- 
hap the  bee  may  bite,  and  he'll  marry  her  him- 
self—with alt  usy  heart ! 

Mrs  FraiL  And  were  you  this  undutiful  and 
graceless  wretch  to  your  father? 

Ben.  Then,  why  was  he  graceless  first  ?  If  I 
am  undutiful  and  graceless,  why  did  he  beget  me 
so  ?  I  did  not  beget  myself. 

Mrs  FraU.  O  impiety !  hoW  have  I  been  mis- 
taken !   What  ^a  inhuman  merciless  creature 
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have  I  set  my  heart  upon !  O,  I  am  happy  to 
have  discovered  the  shelves  and  quicksands,  that 
lurk  beneath  that  smiling  faithless  face  ?' 

Ben.  Hey-toss !  whales  the  matter  now  ?  why, 
you  be'nt  angry,  be  you  ? 

Mrs  Fran.  O  see  me  no  more— for  thouwert 
bom  among  rocks,  suckled  by  whales,  cradled  in 
a  tempest,  and  whistled  to  by  winds ;  and  thoa 
art  come  forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and  three 
rows  of  teeth,  a  most  outrageous  fish  of  prey. 

Ben.  O  Lord !  O  Lord!  she's  mad,  poor  young 
woman  !  Love  has  turned  her  senses ;  her  brain 
is  quite  overset.  Well-a-day !  how  shall  I  do  to 
set  her  to  rights? 

Mrs  FraiL  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster !  I 
am  wise  enough  to  find  you  out.  Hadst  thou,  the 
impudence  to  aspire  at  being  a  husband,  with  thUt 
stubborn  and  disobedient  temper?  You,  that 
know  not  how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume 
to  have  a  sufiictent  stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a 
wife  ?  I  should  have  been  finely  fobbed,  indeed  ! 
very  finely  fobbed ! 

Ben,  Harkee,  forsooth ;  if  so  be,  that.you  are 
in  your  right  senses,  d'ye  see,  for  aught  as  I  per- 
ceive, I'm  like  to  be  finely  fobbed — if  I  have  got 
anger  here  upon  your  account,  and  you  are  tacked 
about  already !  NVhat  d'ye  mean,  after  al(  your 
fair  speeches,  and  stroking  my  cheeks,  and  kiss- 
ing and  hugging,  what,  would  you  sheer  off  so  ? 
would  you,  and  leave'  me  aground  ? 

Mrs  FraiL  No,  111  leave  you  adrift,  and  ge 
which  way  you  will. 

Ben.  What,  are  you  false-hearted,  then  ? 

Mrs  FraiL  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.  More  shame  for  you ! ^The  wind's 

changed  ?  It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good. 
Mayhap  I  have  a  good  riddance  on  you,  if  these 
be  your  tricks.  What,  did  you  mean  all  this 
while  to  make  a  fool  of  me  ?  * 

Mrs  FraiL  Any  fool,  but  a  husband. 

Ben.  Husband!  Gad,  I  would  not  be  yonr 
husband,  if  you  would  have  me,  now  I  know  your 
mind;  thof  you  had  your  weight  in  gold  and 
jewels,  and  thof  I  loved  you  never  so  well. 

Mrs  FraiL  Why,  canst  thou  love,  porpus  ? 

Ben.  No  matter  what  I  can  do;  don't  call 
names.  -  I  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear  that, 
whatever  I  did.  I'm  glad  you  shew  yourself,, 
mistress :  let  them  marry  you  as  don't  know  you. 
Gad,  I  know  you  too  well,  by  sad  experience ;  I 
believe  he  that  marries  you  will  go  to  sea  in  a 
hen-pecked  frigate.  I  believe  that,  young  wo- 
man !  and  mayhap  may  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Cuckold's  Point;  so  there's  a  dash  for  you,  take 
it  as  you  will ;  mayhap  you  may  hollow'  after  me, 
when  [  won't  come  to.  J  Exit. 

Mrs  FraiL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  no  doubt  on't.  [iSin/^x.] 
'  My  true  iove  is  gone  to  sea  .^  [Enter  Mas 
Foresight.]  O  sister,  had  you  come  a  minute 
sooner,  vou  would  have  seen  the  resolution  of  a 
lover.  Honest  Tar  and  I  are  parted,  and  witk 
the  same  indifference  that  we  met. 
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Mr$  Fort,  What,  then,  he  bore  it  most  heroi- 
callj^ 

Mrs  FraiL  Most  tyrannically.  But  Til  tell 
you  a  hint  that  he  has  given  me.  Sir  Sampson 
IS  enraged,  and  talks  desperately  of  committing 
matrimony  himself.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  throw 
himself  away,  he  can't  do  it  more  effectually  than 
upon  mc,  if  we  cuuld  bring  it  about. 

Mrt  Fore.  O  hang  liiro,  old  fox !  he's  too  cun- 
nim; ;  besides,  he  hates  both  vou  and  me.  But  1 
have  a  project  in  my  head  tor  you,  and  I  have 
gone  a  ^ood  way  towards  iL  I  have  almost  made 
a  bargain  with  Jeremy,  Valentine's  man,  to  sell 
his  master  to  us. 

Mrt  FraiL  Sell  him  ?  how  ? 

Mrs  Fare.  Valentine  raves  upon  Angelica,  and 
took  me  for  her,  and  Jeremy  says,  will  take  any 
body  for  her  that  he  imposes  on  him.  Now,  I 
have  promised  him  mountains,  if,  in  one  of  his 
mad  fits,  he  will  bring  you  to  him  in  her  stead, 
and  get  you  married  together,  and  put  to  bed  to- 
gether--Hand  after  consummation,  girl,  there's  no 
revoking.  And  if  he  should  recover  his  senses 
hell  be  glad  at  least  to  make  you  a  good  settle- 
ment. Here  they  come ;  stand  aside  a  little,  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  the  design. 

Enter  Valentine,  Scakdal,  Foresight,  and 

Jeremy. 

ScantL  And  have  you  given  your  master  a  hint 
ef  their  plot  upon  him ?  [7b  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  says  hell  favour  it,  and  mis- 
take her  for  Angelica. 

Stand.  It  may  make  us  sport 

Fare.  Mercy  on  us ! 

VaL  Hosht — interrupt  me  not — 111  whisper 
prediction  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy.  I 
am  Honesty,  and  can  teach  thy  tongue  a  new 
trick.  I  have  told  thee  what's  past — ^Now,  I'll 
tell  what's  to  come  !  Dost  thou  know  what  will 
hanpen  ti>-morrow  ?  Answer  me  not ;  for  I  will 
tell  thee.  To-morrow,  knaves  will  thrive  through 
craft,  and  fools  through  fortune ;  and  Honesty 
will  go,  as  it  did,  frost-nipt  in  a  summer-suit 
Ask  me  questions  concerning  to-morrow. 

Stand.  Ask  him,  Mr  Foresight 

Fore,  l^ny^  what  will  be  done  at  court? 

VaL  Scan^  will  tell  you — ^I  am  Honesty ;  I 
never  come  there. 

Fare.  In  the  city  ? 

VaL  Oh,  prayers  will  be  sud  in  empty  church- 
es, at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will  see  such 
sealous  face^  behind  counters,  as  if  religion  were 
to  be  sold  in  every  shop.  Oh !  things  will  go 
methodically  in  the  city.  The  clocks  will  strike 
twelve  at  noon,  and  tne  homed  herd  buz  in  the 
Eichange  at  two.  Husbands'  and  wives  will 
drive  distinct  trades ;  and  care  and  pleasure  se- 
parately occupy  the  family.  Coffee-houses  will 
oe  full  of  smoke  and  stratagem.  And  tlie  cropt 
'prratice  that  sweeps  his  master's  shop  in  the 
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morning,  may,  ten  to  one,  dirfy  his  sheets  before 
night  But  there  are  two  things  that  yon  will 
see  very  strange ;  which  are,  wanton  wives  with 
their  legs  at  liberty,  and  tame  cuckolds  with 
chains  about  tlieir  necks.  But  hold,  I  must  exa- 
mine you  before  I  go  further;  you  look  suspi- 
ciously. Are  you  a  husband  ? 
Fore*  I  am  married. 

VaL  Poor  creature !  Is  your  wife  of  Covent- 
garden  parish? 

Fore.  No :  St  Martin  in  the  Fields. 
VaL  Alas,  poor  man  !  his  eyes  are  sunk,  and 
his  hands  shrivelled ;  his  legs  dwindled,  and  hia 
back  bowed.    Pray,  pray  for  a  metamorphosis- 
Change  thy  shape,  and  shake  off  age ;  get  thee 
Medea's  kettle,  and  be  boiled  anew ;  come  forth, 
with  labouring,  callous  hands,  a  chine  of  steel, 
and  Atlas'  shoulders.    Let  Tidiacotius  trim  the 
calves  of  twenty  chairmen,  and  make  thee  pe- 
destals to  stand  erect  upon  ;  and  look  matrimony 
in  the  face.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  a  man  should  have 
a  stomach  to  a  wedding  supper,  when  the  pH 
geons  ought  rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet !  ha,  h% 
ha! 
Fore.  His  frenzy  is  very  high,  now,  Mr  ScandaL 
Stand.  I  believe  it  is  a  spring  tide. 
Fore.  Very  likely  truly ;  vou  understand  these 
matters.    Mr  Scandal,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
confer  with  you,  about  these  things,  which  he  has 
uttered.    His  sayings  are  very  mysterious  and 
hierv)glyphical. 

VaL  Oh,  Why  would  Angelica  be  absent  from 
my  eyes  so  long  ? 
Jer.  She's  here,  sir. 
Mrs  Fore.  Now,  sister. 
Mrs  FraiL  O  Lord,  what  must  I  say  ? 
Stand.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  all  means. 
VaL  Where  is  she  ?  Oh,  I  see  her !  She  comes 
like  riches,  health,  and  liberty,  at  once,  to  a  des« 
pairing,  starving,  and  abandoned  wretch.    O  weU 
come,  welcome  ! 
Mrs  FraiL  How  d'ye,  sir  ?  can  I  serve  you  ? 

VaL  Harkee 1  have  a    secret   to   tell 

you Endymion  and  the  moon  shall  meet  us 

upon  Mount  Patmos,  and  we'll  be  married  in 
the  dead  of  night  But  say  not  a  word.  Hymen 
shall  put  his  torch  into  a  dark  lantern,  that  it 
may  be  secret ;  and  Juno  shall  give  her  peacock 
poppy  water,  that  he  may  fold  his  ogling  tail, 
and  Argus's  hundred  eyes  be  shut,  ha?  Nobody 
shall  know  but  Jeremy. 

Mrs  FraiL  No,  no,  we'll  keep  it  secret ;  it 
slmll  be  done  presently. 

VaL  The  sooner  the  better^— Jeremy,  come  hi- 
ther  closer — that  none  may  ovemear  us.— 

Jeremy,  I  can  tell  you  news.  Angelica  is  turned 
nun,  and  F  am  turned  friar :  and  yet  we^ll  marry 
one  another  in  spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me  a 
co%*l  and  beads,  that  I  may  play  my  part — for 
she'll  meet  me  two  hours  hence  in  black  and 
white,  and  a  long  veil  to  cover  the  project ;  and 
we  won't  sec  one  another's  faces^  tillwc  have 
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done  something  to  be  ashamed  of-— and  then 
>ve*U  blush  once  for  all. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Angelica. 


Jer,  111  take  care,  and 

VaL  Whisper. 

Ang.  Nay,  Mr  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
you  spoil  my  design;  for  I  intend  to  make  you 
my  confident. 

Scand,  How*s  this !  Tattle  making  love  to  An- 
gelica! 

Tatt  Buty  madam,  to  throw  away  your  per- 
son— such  a  person  !  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a 
madman ! 

Ang.  I  never  loved  him  till  he  was  mad ;  but, 
don't  tell  any  body  so. 

TatL  Tell,  madam  ?  alas,  you  don't  know  me. 
I  have  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  long 
I  have  been  in  love  with  you — but,  encouraged 
by  the  impossibility  of  Valentine^s  making  any 
more  addresses  to  you,  I  have  ventured  to  de- 
clare the  very  inmost  passion  of  my  heart  Oh, 
madam,  look  upon  us  both.  There,  you  see  the 
juins  of  a  poor  decayed  creature  !  Here,  a  com- 
plete lively  figure,  with  youth  and  health,  and  all 
nis  ^ve  senses  in  perfection,  madam ;  and  to  all 
this,  the  most  passionate  lover 

Ang,  O,  fie  for  shame !  hold  your  tongue.  A 
passionate  lover,  and  five  senses  in  perfection ! 
When  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  rll  believe 
you  love,  me ;  and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

VaL  It- is  enough.    Ha !  who's  there ; 

Mr$  FraiL  O  Lord,  her  coming  will  spoil  all. 

[7b  JEREMY. 

Jer.  No,  no,  madam ;  he  won't  know  her ;  if 
he  should,  I  can  persuade  him. 

VaL  SoEindal,  who  are  these  ?  Foreigners  ?  If 
they  are,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.  Get  away 
all  the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I  may  disco- 
ver my  design  to  her.  [Whispers. 

Scand.  I  will.  I  have  discovered  something  of 
Tattle,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs  Frail.  He 
courts  Angelica ;  if  we  could  contrive  to  couple 
them  togethei^—  Harkee— —  [  Whispers. 

Mrs  Fore.  He  won't  know  you,  cousin;  he 
knows  nobody. 

Fore.  But  he  knows  more  than  any  body. — 
Oh,  niece,  he  knows  things  past,  and  things  to 
come,  and  all  the  profound  secrets  of  tinu?. 

Tatt.  Look  you,  Mr  Foresight ;  it  is  not  my 
way  to  make  many  words  of  matters,  and  so  I 
shan't  say  much.  But,  in  short,  d'ye  see,  I  will 
hold  you  a  hundred  pounds  now,  that  I  know 
more  secrets  than  he. 

Fore,  How  ?  I  cannot  read  that  knowledge  in 
your  face,  Mr  Tattle.    Prav,  what  do  you  know  ? 

Tatt.  Why.  d'ye  think  I'll  tell  you,  sir  ?  Read 
it  in  my  face !  No,  sir,  it  is  written  in  my  heart; 
and  safer  there,  sir,  than  letters  written  in  juice 
of  lemon,  for  uo  fire  can  fetch  it  out.  I  am  no 
blabystr. 


VaL  Acquaint  Jeremy  with  it ;  he  may  easily 
bring  it  about  They  are  welcome,  and  FU  teU 
them  so  myself.  [7b  Scakdal.]  What,  do  you 
look  strange  upon  me !  Then  I  must  be  plain.-^ 
[Coming  up  to  them.]  I  am  Honesty,  and  hate 
an  old  acquaintance  with  a  new  face. 

[Scandal  goes  aside  with  Jereiit. 

Tatt.  Do  vou  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

VaL  Yon  f  who  are  you  ?  I  hope  not 

Tatt.  I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 

VaL  My  friend  !  What  to  do  ?  I'm  no  marri- 
ed man,  and  thou  canst  not  lie  with  my  wife.  I 
am  very  poor,  and  thou  canst  not  borrow  monej 
of  me.  Then  what  employment  have  I  for  a 
friend  ? 

Tatt.  Ha !  a  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret. 

Ang.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine? 

Vm.  Oh,  very  well. 

Ang.  Who  am  I  ? 

VaL  You're  a  woman— one,  to  whom  Heaven 
gave  beauty,  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  briar. — 
You  are  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond ;  and 
he,  that  leaps  at  you,  is  sunk.  You  are  all  white^ 
a  sheet  of  lovely  spotless  paper,  when  you  were 
first  born ;  but  you  are  to  be  scrawled  and  blot- 
ted by  every  goose's  quill.  I  know  you ;  for  I 
loved  a  woman,  and  loved  her  so  lon^  that  I 
found  out  41  strange  thing ;  I  found  out  what  a 
woman  was  gok)d  for. 

Tatt.  Ay,  prithee,  what's  that  ? 

VaL  Whv,  to  keep  a  secret 

Tatt.  OLordl 

VaL  O,  exceeding  good  to  keep  a  secret ;  for, 
though  she  should'  tell,  ^et  she  is  not  believed. 

Tatt.  Ha  !  good  again,  faith. 

Jer.  [Jeremy  on^  Scandal  wkisper.l  T\\  do 
it,  sir. 

Scand.  Mr  Foresight,  we  had  best  leave  him. 
He  may  grow  outraseous,  and  do  mischief. 

Fore.  1  will  be  dn-ccled  by  you. 

Jer.  [To  Mrs  Frail.]  You'll  meet,  madam. — 
I'll  take  care  every  thing  shall  be  ready. 

Mrs  FraiL  Thou  shalt  do  what  thou  wilt ;  in 
short,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tatt.  Madam,  sliall  I  wait  upon  you  ? 

[To  Angelica. 

Ang.  No,  I'll  stay  with  him.  Mr  Scandal 
will  protect  me. .  Aunt,  Mr  Tattle  desires  you 
would  give  him  leave  to  wait  upon  you. 

Tatt.  Vox  on't,  there's  no  coming  o%  now  she 
has  said  that — Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  ho- 
nour? 

Mrs  Fore.  Mr  Tattle  might  have  used  lesa 
ceremony. 

[Eseunt  Mrs  Fraii^  Mr  and  Mrs  Fore« 
SIGHT  and  Tattle.] 

Seand.  Jeremy,  follow  1  attic.  [£x»/ Jeremy. 

Ang:  Mr  Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid 
comes,  and  because  I  have  a  mind  to  be  rid  of 
Mr  Tattle. 

ScatuL  Madam,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  overheard 
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a  better  reason  which  you  ^ve  to  Mr  Tattle ; 
for  his  impertinence  forced  you  to  acknowledge 
a  kindness  for  Valentine,  which  you  denied  to 
all  his  6ufiering9  and  my  solicitations.  So  I'll 
leave  him  to  raake  use  of  the  discovery,  and 
your  ladyship  to  the  free  confession  of  your  in- 
dinationii. 

Ang,  Oh  Heavens !  you  won't  leave  me  alone 
with  a  madman  } 

Scand.  No,  madam ;  I  only  leave  a  madman 
lo  his  remedy.  [Exit. 

VaL  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much 
afraid,  for  I  fancy  I  begin  to  come  to  myself. 

Ang,  Ay,  but  if  I  don't  fit  you,  I'll  be  hanged. 

\Agide, 

Vol,  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us 
put  on.  Gods  have  been  in  counterfeited 
shapes  for  the  same  reason;  and  the  divine 
part  of  me,  my  mind,  has  worn  this  masque 
of  madness,  and  this  motly  livery,  oniy  as 
the  slave  of  love,  and  menial  creature  of  your 
beauty. 

Ang.  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks! — ^Poor 
V^alentine ! 

VaL  Nay,  futh,  now  let  us  understand  one 
another,  hypocrisy  apart.  The  comedy  draws 
towards  an  end;  and  let  us  think  of  leaving 
acting  and  be  ourselves ;  and,  since  you  have 
loved  aie,  you  must  own,  I  have  at  length  deserv- 
ed you  should  confess  it. 

Ang.  \Sighi.]  I  would  I  had  loved  you  ! — for, 
Heaven  Knows,  I  pity  you ;  and,  could  I  have 
foreseen  the  bad  effects,  I  would  have  striven ; 
but  that's  too  late ! 

VaL  What  bad  effects?  what's  too  late  ?  My 
teeming  madness  has  deceived  my  father,  and 
procured  me  time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile 
me  to  him,  and  preserve  the  right  of  my  inheri- 
tance to  his  estate ;  which  otherwise,  by  articles,  I 
must  this  morning  have  resigned.  And  this  I 
had  informed  you  of  to-day,  but  you  were  gone 
before  I  knew  you  had  been  here. 

Ang.  How !  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had 
caused  this  transport  in  your  sou),  nyhich,  it 
seems,  you  only  counterfeited  for  mercenary  ends 
and  sordid  interest. 

VaL  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong ;  for,  if  any 
interest  was  con»dcred,  it  was  yours ;  since  I 
thought  I  wanted  more  than  love  to  make  me 
worthy  of  Tou« 

Ang.  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary — But 
bow  am  I  deluded,  by  this  interval  of  ^ense,  to 
reason  with  a  madman  ? 

VaL  Oh,  'tis  barbarous  tx>  misunderstand  me 
longer. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

An£»  Oh,  here's  a  reasonable  creature  ! — sure 
he  will  not  have  the  impudence  to  persevere! 
-——Come,  Jeremy,  acknowledge  your  trick, 
and  confess  your  master's  madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  CooDterfeit,  madain !  HI  maintain  him 


to  be  as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad,  as 
any  freeholder  in  Bedlam.  Nav,  he*s  as  mad  as 
any  projector,  fanatic,  chemist,  lover,  or  poet,  in 
Europe. 

VaL  Sirrah,  you  lie ;  I'm  not  mad. 

Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  see  he  denies  it. 

Jer.  O  Lord,  madam !  did  you  ever  know  any 
madman  mad  enough  to  own  it  ? 

Val.  Sot,  can't  you  apprehend  } 

Ang.  VVhy,  he  talked  very  sensibly  just  now. 

Jer.  Yes,  madam ;  he  has  intervals  :  but  you 
see  he  begins  to  look  wild  again  now. 

Val.  VVhy,  you  thick-skulled  rascal,  I  tell  yoU 
the  farce  is  done,  and  I'll  be  mad  no  longer. 

[Beats  him. 

Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy? 

Jer.  Partly,  I  think — for  he  docs  not  know 
his  own  mind  two  hours.  I'm  sure  I  left  him 
just  now  in  the  humour  to  be  mad  :  and  I  think 
I  have  not  found  him  very  quiet  at  the  present* 
[One  knocks.]  Who's  there  ? 

VaL  Go  see,  you  sot.  I'm  very  glad  that  I 
can  move  your  mirth,  though  not  your  compas- 


sion. 


Ang.  I  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension 
enough  to  be  exceptions  :  but  madmen  shew 
themselves  most  bv  ovei^pretending  to  a  sound 
understanding,  as  drunken  men  do  by  over-acting 
sobriety.  I  was  half  inclining  to  believe  you, 
till  I  accidentally  touched  upon  your  tender  part. 
But  now  you  have  restored  me  to  my  former 
opinion  and  compassion. 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you 
are  any  better  yet — ^Will  you  please  to  be  mad, 
sir,  or  how  ? 

VaL  Stupidity !  you  know  the  penalty  of  all 
I'm  worth  must  pay  for  the  confession  of  my 
senses. — I'm  roaa,  and  will  be  mad,  to  every 
body  but  this  lady. 

Jer.  So  ; — just  the  very  back^de  of  truth. 
But  lying  is  a  figure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the 
greatest  part  of  my  conversation. — ^Madam,  your 
ladyship's  woman. 

Enter  Jlvky. 

Ang,  Well,  have  you  been  there  ?  ■  Come 
hither. 

Jenny.  Yes,  madam !  sir  Sampson  will  wait 
upon  YOU  presently.  [Aside  to  Angelica. 

Val.  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncer- 
tainty ? 

Ang.  Would  any  thing  but  a  madman  com- 
plain of  uncertainty  ?  Uncertainty  and  expecta- 
tion are  the  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid 
thing ;  and  the  overtaking  and  possessing  or  a 
wish  discovers  the  folly  of  tlie  chase.  Never 
let  us  know  one  another  better ;  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  masquerade  is  done,  when  we  come  to  shew 
our  faces.  But  I'll  tell  you  two  things  before  I 
leave  you ;  I  am  not  the  fool  you  take  me  for ; 
and  you  are  mad,  and  don't  know  it. 

[^xeunt  Angelica  «fid  Jxkhy. 
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Vol  From  a  riddle  yon  can  expect  nothmg 
but  a  riddle.  There's  my  iostruction,  and  the 
moral  of  my  lesson. 

Jer»  Wliat,  is  the  lady  gone  again,  sir?  I 
hope  you  understood  one  another  before  she 
went  ? 

VaL  Understood!  she  is  harder  to  be  un- 
derstood than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  or 
an  Irifih  manuscript;  you  may  pore  till  you 
spoil  your  eyes,  and  not  improve  your  know- 
ledge. 

Jer.  I  have  heard  them  say,  sir,  they  nead  hard 


Hebrew  books  backwards.    May  be  you  begin 
to  read  at  the  wrong  end. 

VaL  They  say  so  of  a  witch's  prayer;  and 
dreams  and  Dutch  almanacks  are  to  be  under- 
stood by  contraries.  Yet,  while  she  does  not 
seem  to  hate  me,  1  will  pursue  her,  and  know  her, 
if  it  be  possible,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  my  sa* 
tirical  friend,  who  says — 

That  women  arc  like  tricks  by  slight  of  hand  ; 

Which,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

[£j<iifi/. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Foresight's  house. 

Enter  Angelica  and  Jenny. 

Jinfc.  Where  is  sir  Sampson  ?  did  you  not  tell 
me  he  would  be  here  before  mc  ? 

Jenny,  He's  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining- 
room,  madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Ang.  How  !  I'm  glad  on't.  If  he  has  a  mind 
I  should  like  him,  i?s  a  sign  he  likes  me;  and 
that's  more  than  half  my  design. 

Jenny,  I  hear  him,  madam. 

Ang.  Leave  me ;  ^d,  d'ye  hear,  if  Valentine 
should  come,  or  send,  I'm  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

[Exit  Jenny. 

E^ter  Sir  Sampson. 

^r  Sam.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
commands  of  a  fair  lady  a  great  while.  Odd, 
madam,  you  have  revived  me — ^not  since  I  was 
five  and  thirty. 

Ang.  Why,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, sir  Sampson;  that's  not  long  ago. 

Sir  Som.  Zooks,  but  it  is,  madam,  a  very  great 
while ;  to  a  man  that  admires  a  fine  womap  as 
much  as  I  do. 

Ang.  You're  an  absolute  courtier,  sir  Samp- 
son. 

Sir  Sam.  Not  at  all,  madam.  Od's-bud,  you 
wrong  me :  I  am  not  so  old,  neither,  to  be  a  pare 
courtier,  only  a  man  of  words.  Odd,  I  have 
warm  blood  about  me  yet,  and  can  serve  a  lady 
any  way.  Come,  come,  let  me  tell  you,  you  wo- 
men think  a  man  old  too  soon ;  faith  and  (roth 
you  do.  Come,  don't  despise  fifty ;  Odd,  fifty, 
m  a  haJe  constitution,  is  no  such  contemptible 
age! 

Ang.  Fifty  a  contemptible  age !  not  at  all :  a 
very  ftishionable  age,  I  think — I  assure  you,  I 
know  very  considerable  beaux,  that  set  a  good 
face  upon  fifty.  Fifty !  t  have  seen  fifty  in  a 
side-box,  by  candle-light,  out-blossom  five-and- 
twenty. 

Sir  Sam.  Outsidcs,  outsidcs !  a  pize  take  them, 
mere  outsides.  Hang  your  side-box  beaux ;  no, 
I*m  none  of  those,  none  of  your  forced  trees,  that 
pretend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud. when 


they  should  bring  forth  fruit  I  am  of  a  long- 
lived  race,  and  inherit  vij;our.  None  of  my  an- 
cestors niHrried  till  Htty ;  yet  they  begot  sons  and 
daughters  till  fourscore.  I  am  of  your  patri- 
arrhs,  I,  a  branch  of  one  of  your  antediluvian 
families,  fellows  that  the  flood  could  not  wash 
away.  Well,  madam,  what  are  your  commands  ? 
Has  any  young  rogiie  affronted  you,  and  shall  I 
cut  his  throat  ?  or 

Ang.  No,  sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  quarrel  np« 

on  my  hands- 1  have  more  occasion  for  your 

conduct,  than  your  courage,  at  this  time.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,*  I'm  weary  of  living  single,  and 
want  a  husband. 

Sir  Sam.  OdVbud,  and  it  is  pity  you  shimld  I 
Odd,  would  she  would  like  nte  !  then  I  should 
hamper  my  young  rogues :  odd,  would  shef 
would  !  faith  and  troth,  she's  devilish  handsome! 
— [Aside.] — Madam,  you  deserve  a  good  hus^ 
band;  and  'twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown 
away  upon  any  of  these  young  idle  rogues  about 
•  the  town.  Odd,  there's  ne'er  a  young  fellow 
worth  hanging — that  is,  a  very  young  fellow— 
Pize  on  them,  they  nei'cr  think  beforehand  of 
any  thing — and  if  they  commit  matrimony,  'tis  as 
they  commit  murder ;  out  of  a  frolic ;  and  are 
ready  to  hang  themselves,  or  to  be  hange'l  by  the 
law,  the  next  morning.  Odso,  have  a  care,  ma- 
dam. 

Ang.  Therefore,  I  ask  your  advice,  sir  Samp^ 
son.  I  have  fortune  enough  to  make  any  man 
easy  that  I  can  like ;  if  there  were  such  a  thing 
as  a  young  agreeable  man,  with  a  reasonable 
stock  of  good-nature  and  sense — for  I  would  nei- 
ther have  an  absolute  wit,  nor  a  fool. 

Sir  Sam,  Odd,  you  are  hard  to  please,  madam: 
to  find  a  young  fellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  his 
own  eye,  nor  a  fool  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  a 
very  hard  task.  But,  faith  and  troth,  you  speak 
very  discreetly.  I  hate  a  wit ;  I  had  a  son  that 
was  spoilt  among  them ;  a  good,  hopeful  lad,  till 
he  learnt  to  be  a  wit — and  might  have  risen  in 
the  state.  But,  a  pox  on't,  his  wit  ran  him  out 
of  his  money,  and  now  his  poverty  has  run  hini 
out  of  his  wits. 

Ang,  Sir  Sampson,  as  yoin'  friend,  I  must  tell 
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youy  yoa  are  very  much  abused  in  that  mattex^^ 
ne's  no  more  mad  than  you  are.  - 

Sir  Sam.  How,  madam !  would  I  could  prove 
it! 

Ang.  I  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done — 
but  it  is  a  thing  that  would  make  me  appear  to 
be  too  muc:h  concerned  in  your  affiiirs. 

Sir  Sam.  Odsbud,  I  believe  she  likes  me — ^ 
[iljidie.] — Ah,  madami  all  my  affairs  are  scarce 
worthy  to  be  laid  at  vour  feet ;  and  I  wish,  ma- 
dam, they  were  in  a  better  posture,  that  I  mi^ht 
make  a  more  becoming  offer  to  a  lady  of  your  in- 
comparable beauty  and  merit  If  1  had  Peru  in 
one  nand,  and  Mexico  in  t'other,  and  the  eastern 
empire  under  my  feet,  it  would  make  me  only  a 
more  glorious  victim,  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine 
of  your  beauty. 

Ang.  Bless  me,  sir  Sampson,  what*s  the  mat- 
ter? 

Sir  Sam.  Odd,  madam,  I  love  you — aod  if  you 
would  take  my  advice  in  a  husband 

Ang,  Hold,  hold,  sir  Sampson !  I  asked  your 
advice  for  a  husband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your 
consent.  I  was,  indeed,  thinking  to  propose 
something  like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about  Va- 
lentine :  for  if  a  match  were  seemingly  carried 
on  between  you  and  me,  it  would  oblige  him  to 
throw  off  his  disguise  of  madness,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  me ;  for,  you  know,  he  1^  long 
pretended  a  passion  for  me. 

Sir  Sam.  Uadzooks,  a  most  ingenious  contri- 
vance— ^if  we  were  to  go  through  with  it !  but 
why  must  the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried 
on  r  Odd,  let  it  be  a  real  contract 

Ang.  O  fie,  sir  Sampson,  what  would  the  world 

Sir  Sam.  Say }  They  would  say  you  were  a 
wise  woman,  and  I  a  happy  man.  Odd,  madam, 
I'll  love  you  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  leave  you  a 
good  jointure  when  I  die. 

Ang.  Aye,  but  that  is  not  in  your  power,  sir 
Sampson ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself 
in  his  senses,  he  must  make  over  bis  inheritance 
to  his  younger  brother. 

Sir  Sam,  Odd,  you're  cunning,  a  wary  baggage ! 
Faith  and  troth,  I  like  you  the  better.  But,  I 
warrant  you,  I  have  a  proviso  in  the  obligation 
in  favour  of  myself.  Body  o'  me,  I  have  a  trick 
to  turn  the  settlement  upon  the  issue-male  of  our 
two  bodies  begotten.  Odsbud,  let  us  find  chil- 
dren, and  m  find  an  estate ! 

Ang.  Will  you }  well,  do  you  find  the  estate, 
and  leave  the  other  to  me. 

Sir  Sam.  O  rogue !  but  Til  frust  you.  And 
will  you  consent  ?  Is  it  a  match,  then  ? 

Ang.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning 
this  obligation ;  and,  if  I  find  what  you  propose 
practicable.  111  give  vou  my  answer. 

Sir  Sam.  Widi  all  my  heart  Come  in  with 
me,  and  FU  lend  you  the  bond.  You  shall  con- 
sult your  lawyer,  and  I'll  consult  a  parson.  Od- 
;^>ok^  I'm  a  young  man ;  Odzooks^  I*m  a  young 


man,  and  FlI  make  it  appear-^Odd,  you^re  devil- 
ish handsome.  Faith  and  trotb,  you're  very  hand- 
some; and  I'm  very  young,  and  very  lusty.  Ods- 
bud, hussy,  you  know  how  to  choose !  and  so  do  L- 
Odd,  I  thmk  we  are  very  well  met.  Give  me  your 
hand ;  odd,  let  me  ki^s  it ;  'tis  as  warm  and  as 
soft — as  what?— odd,  as  t'other  hand ! — give  me 
t'other  hand ;  and  I'll  mumble  them,  and  kiss 
them,  till  they  melt  in  my  mouth. 

Ang.  Hold,  sir  Sampstjn — ^you're  profuse  of 
your  vigour  before  your  time.  You'll  spend  your 
estate  before  you  come  to  it 

Sir  Sam.  No,  no;  only  give  you  a  rent-roll  of 
my  possessions — ah,  baggage  !  I  warrant  you  for 
a  little  Sampson.  Odd,  Sampson  is  a  very  good 
name  for  an  able  fellow.  Your  Sampsons  were 
strong  dogs  from  the  beginning. 

Ang.  Have  a  care,  and  don't  overact  your 
part.  If  you  remember,  Sampson,  the  strongest 
of  the  name,  pulled  an  old  house  over  his  head 
at  last. 

Sir  Sam.  Say  you  so,  hussy  ?  Come,  let's  go, 
then ;  odd,  I  long  to  be  pulling,  too.  Come  away. 
— Odso,  here's  somebody  coming. 

[Exeunt^ 

Enter  Tattle  and  Jeremy. 

Tatt.  Is  not  that  she,  gone  out  just  now  ? 

Jer.  Aye,  sir,  she*s  just  going  to  the  place  of 
appointment.  Ah,  sir,  if  you  are  not  very  faith- 
ful and  close  in  this  business,  youll  certainly  be 
the  death  of  a  person,  that  has  a  most  extraordi- 
nary passion  for  your  htmour's  service. 

Tatt.  Aye,  who's  that? 

Jer.  Even  my  unwortljy  self,  sir.  Sir,  I  have 
had  an  appetite  to  be  fed  with  your  commands  a 
great  while — and  now,  sir,  my  former  master  ha- 
ving much  troubled  the  fountain  of  his  under- 
standing, it  is  a  very  plausible  occasion  for  me  to 
quench  my  thirst  at  the  spring  of  your  bounty. 
I  thought  I  could  not  recommend  myself  better 
to  you,  sir,  than  by  the  delivery  of  a  great  beau- 
ty and  fortune  into  your  arms,  whom  I  have 
heard  you  sigh  for. 

Tatt.  ril  make  thy  fortune  ;  say  no  more^ — 
Thou  art  a  pretty  fellow,  and  canst  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  a  lady,  in  a  pretty  soft  kind  of  phrase, 
and  with  a  good  persuading  accent 

Jer,  Sir,  I  have  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  ora- 
toiy  in  my  head — I  have  been  at  Cambridge. 

Tatt.  Aye ;  'tis  well  enough  for  a  servant  to 
be  bred  at  an  university ;  but  the  education  is  a 
little  too  pedantic  for  a  gentleman.  I  hope  yon 
are  secret  in  your  nature,  private*,  close,  ha  ? 

Jer.  O  sir,  for  that,  sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent ; 
I'm  as  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilus. 

Tatt.  Aye?  who's  he,  though?  a  privy  coun- 
sellor? 

Jer.  O  ignorance ! [Aside.] A  cunning 

Ej^ptian,  sir,  that  with  his  arms  could  over-run 
the  country,  yet  nobody  could  ever  find  out  Wfl 
head-quarters* 
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Tatt  Close  dog !  «  good  whoremaster,  I  war- 
rant him !  The  time  draws  nigh,  Jeremy.  Angelica 
will  be  veiled  like  a  nun ;  and  I  must  be  hooded 
like  a  friar;  ha,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Aye,  sir,  hooded  like  a  hawk,  to  seize  at 
£rst  sieht  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of  my 
masters  madness  to  be  so  dressed ;  and  she  is  so 
in  love  with  him,  she'll  comply  with  any  thing  to 
please  him.  Poor  lady !  I'm  sure  she'll  have  rea- 
son to  pray  for  me,  when  she  finds  what  a  happy 
change  she  has  made,  between  a  madman  and  so 
accomplished  a  gentleman. 

Tatt,  Aye,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy :  you're  a 
^ood  friend  to  her,  poor  creature !  I  swear  I  do 
It  hardly  so  much  in  consideration  of  myself,  as 
compassion  to  her. 

Jer.  Tia  an  act  of  charity,  sir,  to  save  a  fine 
woman  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  fVom  throw- 
ing herself  away. 

Tatt.  So  'tis,  faith !  I  might  have  saved  several 
others  in  my  time ;  but,  egad,  I  could  never  find 
in  my  heart  to  marry  any  body  before. 
.  Jer.  Well,  sir,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  my  master's 
coming ;  and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  your  disguise,  at  your  own  lod^in^. 
You  must  talk  a  little  madly ; — she  won't  distu- 
guish  the  tone  of  your  voice. 

Tatt.  No,  no,  let  me  alone  for  a  counterfeit 
ril  be  ready  for  you.  [Exit  Jeremy. 

Enter  Miss  Prue. 

Mitt  Prue.  O,  Mr  Tattle,  are  you  here  ?  I'm 
glad  I  have  found  you.  I  have  been  looking  up 
and  down  fur  you  like  any  thin^  till  I'm  as  tired 
as  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Tatt.  O  pox !  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  fool- 
ish girl  ?  [Aside. 

Mitt  Prue.  O.  I  have  pure  news,  I  can  tell 
you ;  pure  news  ! — I  must  not  marry  the  seaman 
now — My  father  says  so.  Why,  won't  you  be  mv 
husband  r  You  say  you  love  me  !  and  you  won  t 
be  my  husband.  And  I  know  you  may  be  my 
husband  now,  if  you  please. 

Tatt.  O  fie,  miss !  who  told  you  so,  child } 

Mitt  Prue.  Why,  my  father — I  told  him  that 
you  loved  me. 

Tatt.  O  fie,  miss !  why  did  you  do  so !  and 
who  told  you  so,  diild  ? 

Mitt  Prue.  Who  ?  Why,  you  did ;  did  not 
you? 

Tatt.  O  pox !  that  was  yesterday,  miss ;  that 
was  a  great  while  ago,  chilci.  I  have  been  asleep 
since ;  slept  a  whole  night,  and  did  not  so  mucn 
as  dream  of  the  matter. 

Mitt  Prue.  Pshaw !  O,  but  I  dreamt  that  it 
was  so  though. 

Tatt.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you  that 
dreams  come  by  contraries,  child.  O  fie  i  what, 
we  must  not  love  one  another  now.  Pshaw,  that 
would  be  a  foolish  thing,  indeed !  Fie,  fie !  you're 
a  woman  now,  apd  must  think  of  a  new  man 
«very  morning,  and  forget  him  every  night.   No, 


no;  to  marry  is  to  be  a  child  again,  and  play  with 
the  same  rattle  always :  O  fie,  marrying  is  a  paw 
thing! 

Mi^  Prue.  W^ell,  but  don't  you  love  me  as 
well  as  you  did  last  night,  then  r 

Tatt.  No,  no,  child ;  you  would  not  have  me  } 

Mitt  Prue.  No  ?  Yes,  but  I  would  though. 

Tatt.  Pshaw,  but  I  tell  you,  you  would  not. 
You  forget  you  are  a  woman,  and  don't  know 
your  own  mind. 

Mitt  Prue.  But  here's  my  father,  and  he  knows 
my  mind. 

Enter  Foresicrt. 

Fore.  O,  Mr  Tattle,  your  servant ;  you  are  m 
close  man ;  but,  methiiiks,  your  love  to  my 
daughter  was  a  secret  I  might  have  been  trusted 
with ! — or  had  yon  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  dis- 
cover it  by  my  art  ? — Hum,  ha  !  I  think  there  is 
something  in  your  physiognomy,  that  has  a  re- 
semblance of  her ;  and  the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tatt.  And  so  you  would  infer,  that  you  and  I 
are  alike?: — Wltat  does  the  old  prig  mean?  I'H 
banter  him,  and  l&ugh  at  him,  and  leave  him. 

iAside.^  I  fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of 
aces. 

Fore.  How  ?  what?  a  wrong  notion  I  how  aal 

Tatt.  In  the  way  of  art,  I  have  some  taking 
features,  not  obvious  to  vulgar  eyes,  that  are  in* 
dicatioo  of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune,  in  the 
lottery  of  wives ;  and  promise  a  great  beauty  and 
^reat  fortune  rcsened  alone  for  me,  by  a  private 
intrigue  of  destiny,  kept  secret  from  the  piercing 
eye  of  perspicuity,  from  all  astrologersy  and  the 
stars  themselves. 

Fore.  How  ?  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  what 
you  say  is  impossible. 

Tatt.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  in  hast&— 

Fore.  For  what? 

Tatt.  To  be  married,  sir — married. 

Fore,  Ay,  but  pray,  take  me  along  witli  you^ 
sir. 

Tatt.  No,  sir ;  it  is  to  be  done  privately — I 
never  make  confidents. 

Fore.  Well ;  but  my  consent,  I  mean — ^You 
won't  marry  my  daughter  without  my  consent  ? 

Tatt.  Who,  I,  sir  ?  I  am  *ai  absolute  stranger 
to  you  and  your  daughter,  sir. 

Fore.  Hey-day  !  What  time  of  the  moon  is 
this? 

Tatt.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  desire  to  continue 
so.  I  have  no  more  love  for  your  daughter,  than 
I  have  likeness  of  you :  and  I  have  a  secret  in 
my  heart,  which  you  would  be  glad  to  kpow,  and 
shan't  know :  and  yet  you  shall  know  it  too,  and 
be  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  I'd  have  you  know, 
sir,  that  I  am  as  knowing  as  the  stars,  and  as  se* 
cret  as  the  night.  And  I'm  going  to  be  married 
just  now,  yet,  did  not  know  of  it  half  an  hour 
ago ;  and  the  lady  stays  for  me,  and  does  not 
know  of  it  yet  1  here  s  a  mystery  for  you  !  I 
know  you  iQV^  to  untie  diJQnculties.    Of,  if  you 
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can't  9oWe  this;  stay  here  a  qaarter  of  an  hour, 
mad  ril  come  aiid  explain  it  to  you.  [Exit. 

MisM  Pruet,  O,  fattier !  why  will  you  let  him 
go  ?  Won't  you  make  him  to  he  my  husband  ? 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us !  what  do  these  lunacies  por- 
tend }  Alas !  be^s  mad,  child,  stark  wild. 

Mis»  Prut.  What,  and  must  not  I  have  e'er  a 
husband,  then  ?  What,  must  I  go  to  bed  to  nurse 
again,  and  be  a  child  as  long  as  she's  an  old  wo- 
man ?  Indeed,  but  I  won't.  For,  now  my  mind 
b  set  npQO  a  man,  I  will  have  a  man  some  way 
or  other. 

Fore.  O  fearful !  I  think  the  girl's  influenced, 
too.    Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

Mist  Prue,  A  fiddle  of  a  rod  !  Ill  have  a  hus- 
band ;  and,  if  you  won't  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one 
for  myself.  Ill  marry  our  Robin  the  butler;  he 
says  be  loves  me :  and  he's  a  handsome  man,  and 
smdl  be  my  husband :  I  warrant  hell  be  my  hus- 
band, and  thank  me,  too;  for  he  told  me  so. 

fafer  Scandal,  Mrs  Foresight,  and  Nurse. 

Fore.  Did  he  so  ?  Ill  disfAtch  him  for  it  pre- 
sently.   Rogue !  Oh,  nurse^  come  hither. 

Murte.  What  is  your  worship's  pleasure  ? 

Fore.  Here,  take  your  young  mistress,  and  lock 
her  up  presently,  till  farther  orders  from  me. 
Not  a  word,  hussy — Do  what  I  bid  you.  No 
reply :  away.  And  bid  Robin  make  ready  to 
pve  an  acooont  of  his  plate  and  linen,  dy'e  hear? 
Begone,  when  I  bid  you. 

[Exeunt  Nurse  and  Miss  Prue. 

Jlrf  Fore.  What's  the  matter,  husband  ? 

Fore,  rris  not  convenient  to  tell  you  now 
Mr  Scandal,  Heaven  keep  us  all  in  our  senses ! 
I  fear  there  is  a  contagious  frenzy  abroad.    How 
does  Valentine  ? 

Seand.  O,  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again.  I 
have  a  message  from  him  to  your  niece  Ange- 
lica. 

Fore.  I  think  she  has  not  returned  since  she 
went  abroad  with  sir  Sampson.  Nurse,  why  are 
jott  not  gone  ? 

Enter  Dek. 

Kerens  Mr  Benjamin ;  he  can  tell  us  if  his  father 
be  come  home. 

Ben.  VVho  ?  Father  ?  Ay,  he's  come  home  with 
a  vengeance. 

Mr$  Fore.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Ben.  Matter!  Why,  he's  mad. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us !  I  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  a  handsome  young  woman ; 
she,  as  they  say,  brother  Val  went  mad  for,  she's 
mad,  too,  I  think. 

Fore.  O,  my  poor  niece  !  my  poor  niece !  is 
she  gone,  too  ?  Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next^ 

Mrg  Fore.  Well,  but  how  mad  ?  how  d'ye 
mean? 

Ben.  Nay,  Til  give  you  leave  to  guess — I'll  un- 
dertake to  make  a  voyage  to  Antigua No,  I 

Biayn't  say  so,  neither but  I'll  sail  us  far  as 


Leghorn,  and  back  agmn,  before  you  shall  guess 
at  the  matter,  and  do  nothine  else.  Mess,  you 
may  take  in  all  the  points  of  the  compass^  and 
not  hit  the  right. 

Mrt  Fore.  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a  lit- 
tle too  much  time. 

Ben.  Why,  then,  Fll  tell  you :  there's  a  new 
wedding  upon  the  stocks^  and  they  two  are  going 
to  be  married  to  rights. 

Scand.  Who? 

Ben.  Why,  father,  and — ^the  young  woman.  I 
can't  hit  her  name. 

Scand.  Angelica? 

Ben.  Ay,  the  same. 

Mrt  Fore.  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica?  Impos* 
sible! 

Ben.  That  may  be — ^but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  I  tell 
you. 

Scand.  'Sdeath,  it  is  a  Jest    I  can't  believe  it. 

Ben.  Look  you,  friend ;  it  is  nothing  to  me;, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  no.  What  I  say  is  true, 
d'ye  see ;  they  are  married,  or  just  going  to  be 
married,  I  know  not  which. 

Fore.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad,  that  is^  not 
lunatic? 

Ben.  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  mad« 
ness^but  she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's  horn- 
mad,  I  think,  or  they'd  never  make  a  match  to- 
gether.   Here  they  come. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson,  Angelica,  and  Buckraic. 

Sir  Sam.  Where  is  this  old  •  soothsayer  ?  this 
uncle  of  mine  elect  ? — ^Aha !  old  Foresight !  un- 
cle Foresight !  wisli  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight^ 
double  joy,  both  as  uncle  and  astrologer :  here's 
a  conjunction  that  was  not  foretold  in  all  your 
Ephemeres  !  The  brightest  star  in  the  blue  fir* 
mament — is  thot  from  abovCf  in  a  jelly  of  love^ 
and  so  forth;  and  I'm  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
Odd,  you're  an  old  fellow.  Foresight — unde,  I 
mean ;  a  very  old  fellow,  uncle  Foresight,  and 
yet  you  shall  live  to  dance  at  my  wedding ;  faith 
and  troth  you  shall.  Odd,  we'll  have  the  masic 
of  the  spheres  for  thee,  old  Lilly,  that  we  will ; 
and  thou  shalt  lead  up  a  dance  in  via  lactea. 

Fore.  I'm  thunder-struck  !  You  are  not  mar- 
ried to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Sam.  Nut  absolutely  married,  uncle ;  but 
very  near  it ;  withiu  a  kiss  of  the  matter,  as  you 
see.  [Kitses  Angelica. 

Ang.  Tis  very  true,  indeed,  uncle;  I  hope 
you'll  be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  Sum.  That  he  shall,  or  FU  burn  his  globes. 
Body  o'mc,  he  shall  be  thy  father :  I'll  mi£e  him 
thy  father,  and  thou  shalt  make  me  a  father,  and 
I'll  make  thee  a  mother;'  and  we'll  beget  sons 
and  daughters  enough  to  put  the  weekly  bills  out 
of  countenance. 

Scand.  Death  and  hell !  Where's  Valentine? 

[Exit. 

Mrs  Fore.  This  is  so  surprising — 

Sir  Sam.  How  !  What  does  my  aunt  say  ?  sur- 
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|irisiji&  aant?  not  at  alL  for  a  young  couple  to 
make  a  match  in  winter !  Not  at  all — It's  a  plot 
to  undermine  cold  weather,  and  destroy  that 
usurper  of  a  bed  called  a  warming-pan. 

Afrt  Fare,  Fm  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much 
£ie  in  you,  sir  Sampson. 

Ben,  Mess,  I  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than 
tinder ;  mayhap  it  will  only  serve  to  light  a  match 
for  somebody  else.  The  young  woman's  a  hand- 
some young  woman,  I  can't  deny  it:  but,  father, 
if  I  might  be  your  pilot  in  this  case,  you  should 
not  marry  her.  It  is  just  the  same  thmg  as  if  so 
you  should  sail  as  far  as  the  Streights  without 
provision. 

Sir  Sam,  Who  gave  you  authority  to  speak, 
sirrah?  To  your  element,  fish;  be  mute,  fish, 
and  to  sea.  Rule  your  helm,  sinnh ;  don't  di- 
rect me. 

Ben,  Well,  well,  take  you  care  of  your  own 
helm ;  or  you  mayn't  keep  your  new  vessel 
ateady. 

Sir  Sam,  Why,  you  impudent  tarpawlin !  sir- 
rah, do  you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your 
father?  But  1  shall  be  even  with  you;  I  won't 
give  you  a  groat.  Mr  Buckram,  is  the  convey- 
ance so  woided,  that  nothing  can  possibly  des- 
cend to  this  scoundrel  ?  I  would  not  so  much  as 
have  him  have  the  prospect  of  an  estate,  though 
there  were  no  way  to  come  to  it,  but  by  the  north- 
east passace. 

Buck,  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  direc- 
tions ;  there  is  not  the  least  cranny  of  the  law  un- 
atopt. 

jBeti.  lAwyer,  I  believe  there's  manv  a  cranny 
and  leak  unstopt  in  your  conscience !  If  so  be 
that  one  had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  I  believe 
we  should  discover  a  foul  hold.  They  say,  a 
witch  will  sail  in  a  sieve — ^but,  I  believe  the  de- 
vil would  not  venture  aboard  your  conscience. 
And  that's  for  you. 

Sir  Sam,  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah.  How  now  ? 
viho'shere? 

Enter  Tattle,  and  Mrs  Frail. 

Mrt  FraiL  O,  sister,  the  most  unlucky  acci- 
dent! 

Mrs  Fare,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tatt,  O,  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  crea- 
tures in  the  world  we  are ! 

Fore.  Bles<  us !  how  so? 

Mr$  FraiL  Ah !  Mr  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr 
Tatde  and  I  are — I  can't  speak  it  out. 

Tait.  Nor  I But  poor  Mrs  Frail  and  I 

Mrt  Fraii,  Married. 

Fore.  Married  !  How  ? 

Tatt.  Suddenly before  we  knew  where  we 

were — that  villam  Jeremy,  by  the  help  of  dis- 
guises, tricked  us  into  one  another. 

Fore.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went 
hence  in  haste  to  be  married ! 
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Ang.  But  I  believe  Mr  Tattle  meant  die  fa- 
vour to  me ;  I  thank  him. 

Tatt.  I  did,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam ; 
my  intentions  were  good.  But  this  is  the  most 
cruel  thin^  to  marry,  one  does  not  know  how, 
nor  why,  nor  wherefore.  The  devil  take  me,  if 
ever  I  was  so  much  concerned  at  any  thing  ifi 
my  life ! 

Ang.  Tis  very  unhappy,  if  you  don't  care  for 
one  another. 

Tatt.  The  least  in  the  world that  is,  for 

my  part,  I  speak  for  myself.  Gad,  1  never  had 
the  least  thought  of  serious  kindness— I  never 
liked  any  body  less  in  my  life.  Poor  woman  ! 
Gad,  I'm  sorry  for  her,  too ;  for  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  hate  her  neither;  but,  I  believe  I  shall 
lead  her  a  damned  sort^of  a  life. 

Mn  Fore.  He*s  better  than  no  husband  at 
all though  he's  a  coxcomb.  [2b  Frail. 

Mr$  Frail.  \To  her.]  Ay,  ay,  it's  well  it's  no 
worse.  Nay,  tor  my  part,  I  always  despised  Mr 
Tattle  of  all  things ;  nothing  but  his  being  my 
husband  could  have  made  me  like  him  less.  * 

Tatt.  Look  you  there,  I  thought  as  much? 
Pox  on't,  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret  I  why, 
I  don't  believe  any  of  this  company  would  speak 
of  it. 

Ben.  If  you  suspect  me,  friend,  111  go  out  of 
the  room. 

Mrs  FraiL  But,  my  dear,  that's  tmposnble ; 
the  parson  and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish 
it 

Tatt.  Ay,  my  dear,  so  they  will,  as  you  say. 

Ang.  O,  you  11  agree  very  well  in  a  little  time ; 
custom  will  make  it  easy  for  you. 

Tatt.  Easy !  Pox  on^t,  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
sleep  to-night. 

Sir  Sam.  Sleep,  quotha !  No;  why,  you  would 
not  sleep  on  your  wedding-night  ?  Fm  an  older 
fellow  than  you,  and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben,  Why,  there's  another  match,  now,  as  thof 
a  couple  of  privateers  were  looking  for  a  prize, 
and  sliould  fall  foul  of  one  another.  I'm  sorry 
for  the  young  man  with  all  my  heart.  Look  you, 
friend,  if  I  may  adWse  you,  when  she's  going — 
for  that  you  must  expect,  I  hare  ex(>erience  of 
her — when  she's  going,  let  her  po.  For  no  ma- 
trimony is  tough  enough  to  hold  her ;  and  if  she 
can't  drag  her  anchor  along  with  her,  shell  break 
her  cable,  I  can  tell  you  that.  Who's  here  ?  the 
madman  ? 

£nfer  Valentine,  Scandal,  an<f  Jeremv. 

VaL  No ;  here's  the  fool ;  and,  if  occasion  be, 
ni  give  it  under  my  hand. 

.S/>  Sam.  How  now  ? 

VaL  Sir,  I'm  come  to  acknowledge  my  errors^ 
and  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  Sam.  What !  have  you  found  your  senses 
at  last,  then  ?  In  good  time,  sir. 

VaL  You  were  abused;  sir;  I  never  was  dis* 
tracted. 
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JFbre.  How  ?  not  mad !  Mr  Scandal  ? 

Scmmd,  No,  really,  sir ;  Fm  his  witneasy  it  was 
all  ooanteri«it. 

VnL  1  tbooght  I  had  rcasoo^*-— bat  it  was  a 
poor  concrivance :  tho  efiect  has  shewn  it  sach. 

Sir  StOK*  Gontrivaiioe  !  wha^  to  cheat  me  ?  to 
cheat  your  father!  Sirrah,  could  you  hope  to 
prosper? 

VaL  Indeed,  I  thought,  sir,  when  the  iallher 
endeavoured  to  undo  tiie  son,  it  was  a  reasonable 
return  of  nature. 

&>  Sam,  Very  good,  sir.  Mr  Buckram,  are 
you  ready  f  Come,  sir,  will  you  sign  aud  seal  ? 

Val.  If  you  please,  sir ;  but,  first,  I  would  ask 
this  lady  one  question. 

&>  &JII.  Sir,  you  must  ask  mc  leave  first 

That  lady !  No,  sir ;  yod  shall  ask  that  lady  no 
questions,  till  you  have  asked  her  blessing,  sir ; 
that  lady  is  to  be  my  wife. 

VaL  I  have  heard  as  much,  sir ;  but  I  would 
have  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  SaoL  That's  as  much  as  to  say  I  lie,  sir, 
andyou  don't  believe  what  I  say  ? 

FaL  Pardon  me,  sir.  But  I  reflect  that  I  very 
lately  counterfeited  madness :  I  don't  know  but 
the  trblic  may  go  round. 

Sir  Sam,  Come,  chuck,  satisfy  him,  answer 
him. Come,  Mr  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 

Bmc^  Here  it  is|  sir,  with  the  deed;  all  is 
raady.  [Val.  goet  to  A  no. 

Ang.  Tis  true,  you  have  a  f^reat  while  pre- 
tended love  to  me ;  nay,  what  if  you  were  sin- 
cere ?  Still  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  think  my 
own  inclinations  have  a  better  right  to  dispose  of 
my  person,  than  yours. 

&>  Sam.  Are  you  answered  now,  sir  ? 

VaL  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Sam,  Where's  your  plot,  sir?  and  your  con- 
trivance now,  sir?  ^yill  you  sign,  sir  ?  Come, 
will  you  sij^n  and  seal  ? 

fW.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Seand,  'Sdeath,  you  are  not  mad,  indeed  ?  to 
ruin  yourself? 

VaL  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only 
hope;  and  he  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  any . 
thm^.  I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  sub- 
servient to  my  pleasure ;  and  my  only  pleasure 
was  to  please  tlus  lady :  I  have  made  many  vain 
attempts ;  and  find,  at  last,  that  nothing  but  my 
ruig  can  eflRx:t  it ;  which,  for  that  reason,  I  will 
sign  to.    Give  me  the  paper. 

Ang,  Generous  Valentine !  [Aside. 

Buck.  Here  is  the  deed,  sir. 

VaL  But  where  is  the  bond,  by  which  I  am 
•bilged  to  sign  this  ? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

Ang,  No,  I  have  it ;  and  Til  use  it,  as  I 
would  every  thing  that  is  an  enemy  to  Valentine. 

[lears  the  paper. 

Sir  Sam,  How  now  f 

VaL  Ha! 

Ang,  Had  I  the  wof Id  to  g^ve  you,  it  could 

Vot.  11 


not  make  me  worthy  of  s6  flenerous  and  faithful 
a  passion*  Here'i  my  hand ;  my  heart  was  aK 
ways  yours,  and  struggled  very  hard  to  make  thk 
utmost  triad  of  your  virtue.        [2b  Valentivs. 

VaL  Between  pleasure  and  amaiement,  I  am 
lost — but,  on  my  iuiees,  I  take  the  blessing. 

Sir  Sam,  Oons,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ben,  Mass,  here's  the  wind  changed  again—* 
Father,  you  ap<)  J  q»§y  ii^ake  a  voyage  togiether. 


now 


Ang,  Well,  sir  Samson,  since  I  have  played 
you  a  trick.  111  advise  you  how  you  may  avoid 
such  another.  Learn  to  be  a  good  father,  or 
you'll  never  get  a  second  wife.  I  always  loved 
your  son,  and  hated  your  unforgiving  nature.  I 
was  resolved  to  tiy  him  to  the  utmost ;  I  have 
tried  you,  too,  and  know  you  both.  You  have 
not  more  faults  than  he  has  virtues ;  and  it  is 
hardly  more  pleasure  to  me,  that  1  can  make 
him  and  myself  happy,  than  that  I  can  punish 
you. 

Sir  Sam,  Oons,  you  are  a  crocodile. 

Fore,  Really,  sir  Sampson,  diis  is  a  sudden 
eclipse. 

Sir  Sam,  You're  an  illiterate  old  fool ;  and  I'm 
another. 

Tatt,  If  die  gentleman  is  in  disorder  for  want 
of  a  wife,  I  can  spare  him  mine.  Oh,  are  you 
there,  sur?  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  happi* 
ness.  [lb  jEKEMir. 

Jer,  Sir,  I  ask  you  ten  thousandT  pardons :  it 
was  an  arrant  mistake.  You  see,  sir,  my  master 
was  never  mad,  nor  any  thing  like  it  Tlien, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

VaL  Tattle,  I  thank  you ;  you  would  have  in- 
terposed between  me  and  Heaven;  but  Provi- 
dence laid  purgatory  in  your  way.  You  have 
but  justice. 

Scand,  I  hear  the  fiddles  that  sir  Sampson  pro* 
vided  for  his  own  wedding ;  methinks  it  is  pitj 
they  should  not  be  employed  when  the  match  is 
so  much  mended.  Valentine,  though  it  be  morn- 
ing, we  may  have  a  dance. 

VaL  Any  thine,  my  friend ;  every  thing  that 
looks  like  joy  and  transport. 

Scand,  Call  them,  Jeremy. 

Ang.  I  have  done  dissembling  now,  Valentine; 
and  if  that  coldness,  which  I  have  dways  worn 
before  you,  should  turn  to  an  extreme  fondness, 
you  must  not  suspect  it. 

•  VaL  m  prevent  that  suspicion — for  I  intend 
to  doat  to  that  immoderate  degree,  that  your 
fondness  shall  never  distinguish  itself  enougn  to 
be  taken  notice  of.  If  ever  you  seem  to  love 
too  much,  it  must  be  only  wnen  I  cannot  love  . 
enough. 

Ang,  Have  a  care  of  promises :  you  know  you 
are  apt  to  run  more  in  debt  than  you  are  able 
to  pay. 

Val.  Therefore,  I  yield  my  body  as  your  pri- 
soner, and  make  your  best  on*t. 

Scand.   [To  Avgelica.]    Weil,  madam,  you 
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huve  done  etempUuy  justice,  in  naiiiahiiig  an  in- 
fcuman  father,  and  rewarding  a  faithful  lover  :— 
bat  there  is  a  third  good  wotIc,  which  I,  in  parti- 
cular,  must  thank  vou  for :  I  was  an  infidel  to 
your  sex,  and  you  have  converted  me—for  now 
I  am  convinced,  that  all  women  are  not,  like  for- 
tune, blind  in  bestowing  favours,  either  on  those 
who  do  not  merit,  or  who  do  not  want  them. 
K  Ang.  It  is  an  unreasonable  accusation,  that 
jou  lay  upon  our  sex.  You  tax  us  with  injus- 
tice, onlv  to  cover  your  own  want  of  merit.  You 
would  all  have  the  rcwvd  of  love;  bvtfewhave 


the  constancy  to  sfsy  till  it  becomes  your  doe.--> 
Men  are  generally  hypocriies  and  infidels;  they 
pretend  to  worship,  but  have  neither  seal  nor 
faith.  How  few,  use  Valentine,  would  penevere 
even  to  mar^rrdom,  and  sacrifice  their  interest  to 
their  inconstancy !  In  admiring  me^  yon  mis- 
place the  novels- 

-The  mirade  to-day  is,  that  we  find 
A  lover  tme;  not  that  a  woman^s  kind. 
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DRAMATTS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Sim  Hab&t  Wiloaik,  a  gay  man  qf/oihiofL 
Beau  Clikchcr,  nn  ignorant  coxcomb. 
CoLOVEL  Standard,  attached  to  Ladw  LuremM 
Alderman  SMUocLERy  a  city  dotar£ 
Clincher  Junior,  a  raw  blockhead. 
ViCARD,  a  hypocrite^  fretending  to  Lady  LurC' 
welL 


DicKT,  a  jrimp, 

ToK  Errand^  a  porter, 

WOMEN. 
Angelica,  attached  to  Sir  Harry  Wildairn 
Ladt  Darlino,  mother  to  Angelica, 
Parlt,  terdant  to  Lady  Lureaell. 
Laot  LuREWBLLy  Oil  ortfiU  coquette^ 


Scene '■^LondoiK 


ACT.  L 


SCENE  L-^Jhe  Park. 


Eater  Vizard  with  a  letter,  hU  iervant  foUow' 

ing. 

Vu.  Ahoblica  send  it  back  nnqiened !  say 
you? 

Ser.  As  joa  seCy-sir. 

Viz.  The  pride  of  these  Tirtuofis  women  is 
more  insofietable  than  the  immodesty  of  prosti- 
tutes— ^After  ail  my  enoouragemeo^  to  sli^t  me 
thus! 

Ser.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  your  morals 
sincere,  she  gave  you  access  to  her  conversation ) 
but  that  your  late  behaviour  in  her  company  has 
convinced  her  that  your  love  and  your  religion 
<are  both  hypocrisy,  and  that  sh«  Mieves  your 


letter,  like  yourself,  fiur  on  the  outside,  and  fotd 
within ;  so  sent  it  back  unopened. 

Fix.  May  obstinacy  guard  her  beauty  till  wrin- 
kles bury  it !  then,  may  desire  prevail  to  mak^ 
her  curse  that  untimely  pride  her  disappointed 
age  repents  J  1*11  be  revenged  the  very  nrst  of>« 
pOrtuniy  Saw  you  the  old  lady  Darhng,  her 
mother  r 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  mdch 
in  your  commendation. 

Viz.  That's  my  cue— —An  esteem  jp^fted  in 
old  age  is  hardly  rooted  out;  years  stiOSen  their 
opinions  with  tlieir  bodies,  and  old  zeal  is  only 
to  be  coiened  by  young  hypocrisy,  [iit i</«.]  Run 
CO  the  lady  Lurewell's,  and  know  of  her  maid 
whether  her  ladyship  will  be  Rt  home  this  even- 
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inp.    Her  beauty  b  sufficient  cure  for  Angeli- 
ca's scorn. 

[Exit  servant.    Vizard  pulls  OMt  a  book, 
reads,  and  walks  about.] 

Enter  Smuggler. 

Smug.  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men 
o'  the  times  !  at  his  meditation  so  early !  some 
book  of  pious  ejaculations,  I'ra  sure. 

Viz.  This  Hobbes  is  an  excellent  fellow ! — 
[Aside.]  Oh,  uncle  Smuggler !  To  find  you  at  this 
end  o*  the  town  is  a  miracle. 

Smug.  I  have  seen  a  miracle  this  morning,  in- 
deed, cousin  Vizard. 

F«.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir? 

Smug.  A  man  at  his  devotion  so  near  the 

court Fm  very  glad,   boy,    that  you  keep 

your  sanctity  untamted  in  this  infectious  place  ; 
the  very  air  of  this  park  is  heathenish,  and 
every  man*s  breath  I  meet  scents  of  atheism. 

Viz.  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concern  must 
bring  you  to  this  unsanctified  end  of  the 
town. 

Smug.  A  very  unsanctified  concern  truly, 
cousin. 

Viz.  What  is  it? 

Smug.  A  law-suit,  boy*— -Shall  I  tell  you  ? 
— My  ship,  the  Swan,  is  newly  arrived  fVom  St 
Sebastian,  lad#*n  with  Portugal  wines :  now,  the 
impudent  rogue  of  a  tide*waiter  has  the  face  to 
uffirm  it  is  French  wines  in  Spanish  ca$k%  and 
has  indicted  me  upon  the  statute-^-^Oh,  con- 
science !  conscience !  these  tide-waiters  and  sur- 
veyors plague  us  iQore  with  their  French  wines, 
than  the  war  did  with  French  privateers—— 
Ayi  there's  another  plague  of  the  nation — 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

A  red  coat  and  feather. 

Viz.  Colonel  Standard,  Vm  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Standi  May  be  not,  sir. 

Viz.  Why  so  ? 

Stand.  Because^— I'm  disbanded. 

Viz.  How !  Broke  ? 

Stand.  This  very  morning,  in  Hyde-Park,  my 
lirave  regiment,  a  thousand  men,  that  looked  like 
lions  yesterday,  were  scattered,  and  looked  as 
poor  and  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed 
oeside  them. 

Smug.  Tal,  al,  deral.  [St'ngiii^.jril  have  a  bon- 
fire this  night  as  high  as  the  monument. 

Stand.  A  bonfire !  Thou  dry,  withered,  ill- 
nature  !  had  not  those  brave  fellows'  swords  de- 
fended you,  your  house  had  been  a  bonfire  ere 
this  about  your  ears. — Did  we  not  venture  our 
lives,  sir  ? 

Stnug.  And  did  we  not  pay  for  your  lives,  sir  ? 
Venture  your  lives !  Fm  sure  we  ventured  our 

money,  and  that's  life  and  soul  to  me. Sir, 

well  maintain  you  no  longer. 

Stand,  Then  your  wives  shall^  old  Actcon. 


There  are  five  and  tliirty  strapping  officers  gone 
this  morning  to  live  upon  free  quarters  in  the 
city. 

Smug.  Oh,  lord  !  Oh,  lord !  I  shall  have  a  soa 
\>iihin  these  nine  months  bom  with  a  leading 
staff  in  his  hand.— Sir,  you  arc 
Stand.  What,  sir? 
Smug.  Sir,  I  say  that  you  arc 
Stand.  VVlkat,  sir? 

Smug.  Disbanded,  sir,  that's  all 1  see  the 

lawver  yonder.  [£.n7. 

Viz.  Sir,  Fm  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 
Stand.    Why  so  ?    I  don't    come  to  borrow 
money  of  you.    If  you're  my  friend,  meet  mo 
this  evening  at  the  Rummer ;  111  pay  my  Toy, 
dring  a  health  to  my  king,  prosperity  to  my  coun* 
try,  and  away  for  Hmigary  to-morrow  morning. 
Viz»  What !  you  won't  leave  us? 
Stand.  What!  a  soldier  stay  here,  to  look  like 
an  old  pair  of   colours  in   Westminster   Hall, 

ragged  and  rusty  !  No,  no 1  met  yesterday 

a  broken  lieutenant ;  he  was  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  wanted  a  dinner,  but  begged  eightcen- 
penc9  of  me  to  buy  a  new  scabbard  for  his 
sword. 

Viz.  Oh,  but  you  have  good  friends,  colonel !  • 
Stand.  Oh,  very  good  friends !  My  father's  a 
lord,  and  my  elder  brother  a  beau ;  mighty  good 
friends,  indeed! 

Viz.  But  your  country  may  periiaps  want  your 
sword  again. 

Stand.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  but  a  single 
drum  beat  up  for  volunteers  between  Ludgate 
and  Charing^ross,  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  hear 
it  at  the  walls  of  Buda. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  colonel,  there  are  ways  of 

making  your  fortune    at  home Make  your 

addresses  to  the  fair;  youVe  a  man  of  honour 
and  courage. 

Stand.  Ay,  my  courage  is  like  to  do  me  won- 
drous service  with  the  fair.  This  pretty  cross 
cut  over  my  eye  will  attract  a  duchess — I  war- 
rant 'twill  be  a  mighty  grace  to  my  ogling 

Had  I  used  the  stratagem  of  a  certain  brother 
colonel  of  mine,  I  might  succeed. 
Viz.  What  was  it,  pray  ? 
Stand.  Why,  to  save  bis  pretty  face  for  the 
women,   he  always    turned  his  back  upon  the 

enemy. lie  was   a  man  of  honour  for  the 

ladies. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus  will  never  fail ;  you  must  get  a  mistress. 
Stand.  Prithee,  no  more  on't — ^You  have  awa- 
kened a  thought,  from  which,  and  the  kingdom,  I 
would  have  stolen  away  at  once, — ^To  be  plain,  I 
have  a  mistress. 

Vis.  And  she's  cruel  ? 

Stand.  No. 

Viz.  Her  parents  prevent  your  happiness  ? 

Stand.  Not  that. 

Viz.  Then  she  has  no  fortune  ? 

(S^ond  A  large  one.  Beauty  to  tempt  all  man* 
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Idndt  and  Tirtiie  to  beat  off  tbeir  amdtA.    Oh, 
Vinrdl  cuch  a  creature !  4 

JBmtcr  Sir  Harry  Wjldair,  ctv9se$  the  $tagc 
ungingj  with  Footinen  after  him. 

HcT^y  •  ^ho  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

r  u.  The  joy  of  the  plaj-houtey  aod  life  of 
the  park ;  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  newly  come  from 
Paris. 

Stand*  Sir  Harry  Wildair !  Did  not  he  make 
a  campaign  in  Flanders  some  three  or  four  years 

Viz.  1  he  same. 

StsmtL  Why,  he  behaved  himself  very  brave- 

Viz.  Why  not?  Dost  think  bravery  and  giaiety 
are  inconsistent  ?  He's  a  gentleman  of  most 
happy  circumstances,  bom  to  a  plentiful  estate ; 
has  bad  a  genteel  and  easy  education,  free  from 
the  ngidness  of  teachers,  and  pedantry  of 
achools.  His  florid  constitution,  neing  never 
ruflled  by  misfortune,  nor  stinted  in  its  plea- 
sures, h«s  rendered  him  entertaining  to  ottiers, 
•nd  easy  to  himself:  turning  all  passion  into 
gaiety  of  humour,  by  which  he  chooses  rather  to 
rejoice  with  his  friends,  than  be  hated  by  any, 
as  you  shall  see. 

Re-enter  Wildair. 

WUd,  Ha,  Vizard ! 

Vix.  Sir  Harry ! 

WUd.  Who  dhought  to  find  yon  out  of  the 
Rubric  so  long  ;  I  thought  thy  hypocrisy  had 
been  wedded  to  a  pulpit-cnshion  long  ago. — Sir, 
if  I  mistake  not  your  face,  your  name  is  Stand- 
ard? 

tSiantL  Sir  Harry,  Fm  your  humble  servant. 

Wild.  Come,  gentlemen,  the  news,  the  news 
o'  the  town,  for  Fm  just  arrived. 

Vis,  Why,  in  the  city-end  o'  the  town,  we're 
playing  the  knave,  to  get  estates. 

Stand,  And  in  the  court-end  playing  the  fool, 
in  spending  them. 

Wiid.  Just  so  in  Paris.  Fm  glad  we're  grown 
so  modish. 

Vii.  And  hypocrisy  for  religion. 

Wild.  A-la-mode  de  Paris  again. 

Vii,  Not  one  whore  between  Ludgate  and 
Aldgate. 

Stand,  But  ten  times  more  cuckolds  than 
ever. 

Vis,  Nothing  like  an  oath  in  the  city. 

Stand.  That's  a  mistake ;  for  my  major  swore 
n  hundred  and  fifty  last  night  to  a  merchant's  wife 
in  her  bed-chamber. 

Wild.  Pshaw!  this  is  trifling;  tell  me  news, 
gentlemen.  What  lord  has  lately  broke  his 
fortune  at  the  Groom-Porter's  ?  or  his  heart 
at  Newmarket,  for  the  loss  of  a  raee?  What 
wife  has  been  lately  suing  in  Doctor's-Com- 
■MMis  for  alimony ;  or  what  daughter  run  away 
with  her  father's  valet?  What  beau  gave  the 


noblest  ball  at  the  Bath,  or  had  the  finest  coach 
in  the  ring?  I  want  news,  gentlemen. 

Stand.  Faith,  sir,  these  are  no  news  at  all. 

Viz.  But  pray,  sir  Harry,  tell  us  some  news  of 
your  travels. 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart — You  must  knosr, 
then,  I  went  over  to  Amsterdam  in  a  Dutch 
ship  :  I  there  had  a  Dutch  whore  for  five 
stivers.  I  went  from  thence  to  Landen,  where 
J  was  heartily  drubbed  in  the  battle  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  Swiss  musket.  I  thence  went 
to  Paris,  where  I  had  half  a  doien  intrigues, 
bought  half  a  dozen  new  suits,  fought  a 
couple  of  duels,  and  here  I  am  again  in  statu 
quo. 

Viz.  But  we  heard  that  you  designed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy;  what  brought  you  back  so 
soonP 

Wild.  That  which  brought  you  into  the  world, 
and  may  perhaps  carry  you  out  of  it;  a  wo- 
man. 

Stand.  What !  quit  the  pleasures  of  travel 
for  a  woman  ? 

Wild.  Ay,  colonel,  for  such  a  woman!  I 
had  rather  see  her  ruelle  than  the  palace  of 
Lewis  le  Grand.  There's  more  glory  in  her 
smile,  than  in  the  Jubilee  at  Rome  ;  and  I 
would  rather  kiss  her  hand,  than  die  Pope^s 
toe. 

Viz.  You,  colonel,  have  been  very  lavish  in 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  your  mistress ;  and  sir 
Harry,  here,  lias  been  no  less  eloquent  in  the 
praise  of  his.  Now,  will  I  lay  you  both  ten 
guineas  a  piece,  that  neither  of  them  is  so  pretty, 
so  witty,  or  so  virtuous,  as  mine. 

Stand,  Tis  done. 

Wild.  I'll  double  the  stakes — But,  gentlemen, 
now  I  think  on  it,  how  shall  we  he  resolved  ? — 
For  I  know  not  where  my  mistress  may  be 
found ;  she  left  Paris  about  a  month  before  me, 
and  I  had  an  account 

Stand.  How,  sir !  left  Paris  about  a  month  be* 
fore  you  ? 

Wild.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  had  an  account  that  she 
lodged  somewhere  in  St  James's. 

Viz.  How  !  somewhere  in  St  James,  say  you  ? 

Wild.  Aye,  sir,  but  I  know  not  where,  and 
perhaps  mayn't  find  her  this  IbrtninghL 

Stand.  Her  name,  pray,  sir  Harry. 

Viz.  Aye,  aye,  her  name ;  perhaps,  we  know 
her. 

Wild.  Her  name !  Ay ;  she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  her  lips  so  balmy  sweet- 

Stand.  But  her  name,  sir. 

Wild.  Then  her  neck  and  breast;  her  breasts 
do  so  heave,  so  heave.  [&n^<a^- 

Viz,  But  her  name,  sir;  her  quality. 

Wild.  Then  her  shape,  colonel ! 

Stand.  But  her  name  I  want,  sin 

Wild.  Then  her  eyes.  Vizard  ! 

Viz,  Pahaw^  sir  Harry,  her  name|  or  nothing. 
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Wild,  Tlieil  if  you  must  have  it,  she's  called 
the ' lady  But  then  her   foot,  gentlemen; 

she  dances  to  a  miracle.  Vizard,  you  have  cer- 
tainly lost  your  wager. 

Viz.  Why,  you  have  certainly  lost  your  senses; 
wc  shall  never  discover  the  picture,  unless  you 
subscribe  the  name. 

Wild,  Then,  her  name  is  Lurewell. 

Stand.  S'death  my  nustress  !  TAside. 

Vii.  My  mistress,  by  Jupiter!  {Ande. 

Wild.  Do  you  know  her,  gentlemen  ? 

Stand  I  have  seen  her,  sir. 

WHd.  Can'st  tell  where  she  lodges?  Tell  me, 
flear  colonel. 

Stand  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  [Exi^. 

Wild.  Nay,  hold,  colonel;  Fll  follow  you, 
and  will  know.  [Runt  out. 

Viz.  The  Udy  Lurewell  his  mistress !  he  loves 
her :  but  she  loves  me.  But  he's  a  baronet,  and 
I  plain  Vizard ;  he  has  a  coach  and  six,  and  I 
walk  on  foot ;  I  was  bred  in  London,  and  he  in 
Paris.  That  very  circumstance  has  murdered 
me ^Then,  some  stratagem  must  be  laid  to  di- 
vert his  pretensions. 

Reenter  Wildair. 

WUd  Prithee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  colonel 
so  out  of  humour } 

Viz.  Because  he's  out  of  pay,  I  suppose. 
•     Wild.  'Slife,  that's  true;  I  was  beginning  to 
mistrust  some  rivalship  in  the  case. 

Viz.  And  suppose  there  were ;  you  know  the 
colonel  can  fight,  sir  Harry. 

Wild  Fight !  Pshaw — but  he  cannot  dance, 
ha !  We  contend  for  a  woman,  Vizard.  'Slife, 
roan,  if  ladies  were  to  be  gained  by  sword  and 
pistol  only,  what  the  devil  should  all  we  beaus 
do? 

'  Fi>.  I'll  tnr  him  farther.  [A9ide.'\  But  would 
not  you,  sir  liarry,  fight  for  this  woman  you  so 
much  admire  ? 

Wild.  Fight !  Let  me  consider.  I  love  her — 
that's  true ;  but,  then,  I  love  honest  sir  Harry 
Wildair  better.  The  lady  Lurewell  -is  divinely 
charming — right — but,  then,  a  thrust  i'  the  guts, 
or  a  Middlesex  jury,  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Viz.  Aye,  sir  Harry,  'twere  a  dangerous  cast 
for  a  heau'baronet  to  he  tried  by  a  parcel  o^ 
greasy,  grumbling,  bartering  boobies,  who  would 
haii^  you,  purely  because  you're  a  gentleman. 

Wild.  Aye,  but,  on  t'other  hand,  I  have  money 
enough  to  bribe  the  rogues  with :  so,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  I  would  fight  for  her.  But  no 
more  of  her.  Prithee,  Vizard,  cannot  you  re- 
commend a  friend  to  a  pretty  mistress  by  the 
bye,  till  I  can  find  my  own  ?  You  have  store,  I 
am  sure ;  you  cunning  poaching  dogs  make  surer 
game,  than  we  that  hunt  open  and  fair.  Prithee 
now,  good  Vizard. 

Viz.  Let  me  consider  a  little.    Now,  love  and 

revenue  inspire  my  politics.  [Atide. 

\Pau$ez,  uhiUt  9iA  Harrt  walks  tinging. 


Wild.  Pshsw !  tiioo'it  as  long  studying  for  » 
new  miftress,  as  a  drawer  is  piercing  a' new  pipe. 

Viz.  I  design  a  new  pipe  for  you,  and  whole* 
some  wine ;  you'll  therefore  bear  a  little  expeo 
tation. 

Wild  Ha !  sayst  thou,  dear  Vizard  ? 

Viz.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  sir  Harry. 

Wild  Now  sixteen  thousand  blessings  rest  on 
thee! 

Viz.  'Pretty  and  iritty. 

Wild,  Aye,  aye,  but  her  name,  Vizard. 

Viz.  Her  name!  yes she  has  the  softest* 

whitest  hand,  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  her  lips  so  balmy  sweet — 

Wild.  Well,  well,  but  where  shall  I  find  ber» 
man? 

Viz.  Find  her  f  but  then  her  foot,  sir  Harry; 
she  dances  to  a  miracle. 

Wild.  Prithee,  don't  distract  me. 

Viz.  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  that  this  lady 
is  the  greatest  beauty  in  town ;  her  name's  An- 
gelica :  she  that  passes  for  her  mother  is  a  pri- 
vate bawd,  and  called  the  lady  Darling ;  she  goes 
for  a  baronet's  ladv,  (no  disfMragement  to  your 
honour,  sir  Harry;  1  assure  you. 

Wild.  Pshaw,  haag  my  Jionour;  bat  what 
street,  what  house  ? 

Viz.  Not  so  fast,  sir  Harry ;  you  must  have 
ray  passport  for  your  admittance,  and  youll  find 
my  reaimmendation  in  a  line  or  two  will  procuro 
you  very  civil  entertainment ;  I  suppose  twenty 
or  thirty  pieces,  handsomely  placed,  wiUgpun  the 
point :  I'll  ensure  her  aound. 

Wild.  Thou  dearest  fiiend  to  a  man  in  neces- 
sity !  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St 
James's ;  I'll  walk  across  the  park. 

[ro  Ail  zervanim 

Enter.  Cu  vcber,  zgnior. 

Clin.  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St 
James's ;  Fll  walk  across  the  t'ark,  too— Mr  Vis- 
ard, your  most  devoted — Sir,  [To  Wildair.}— 
I  admire  the  mode  of  your  shoulder-knot;  me* 
thinks  it  hanp  very  emphatically,  and  carries  an 
air  of  travel  m  it ;  your  sword-knot,  too,  is  most 
ornamentally  modish,  and  bears  a  foreign  mien. 
Gentlemen,  my  brother  is  just  arrived  in  town  ; 
so  that,  being  upon  the  wing  to  kiss  his  hands,  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  this  abrupt  departure  of^ 

gentlemen,  your  most  devoted,  and  most  laithfuL 
umble  servant  [Exit  CLriiCBRR* 

Wild  Prithee,  dost  know  him  ? 

Viz.  Know  him !  why,  it  is  Clincher,  who  waa 
apprentice  to  my  uncle  Smugger,  the  merchant 
in  tlie  city. 

Wild.  What,  makes  him  so  gay? 

Viz.  Why,  he's  in  mourning. 

Wild.  In  mourning? 

Viz.  Yes,  for  his  father.  The  kind  old  roaa 
in  Hertfordshire  t'other  day  broke  his  neck  a 
fox-hunting ;  the  son  upon  the  news  has  broko 
lus  indentures ;  whipped  from  behind  the  comer 
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into  the  aide-box,  forawemrs  merchandise,  where 
he  must  Ii?e  by  cheating,  and  usurps  gentility, 
where  he  may  Hie  by  raking.  He  keeps  his 
coach  and  liveries,  brace  of  gelding  leash  of  mis- 
tresses, talks  of  nothing  but  wmes,  intrigues, 
pteysy  fashions,  and  going  to  the  jubilee. 

Wild,  Ha,  fcui,  ha:  how  many  pounds  of  pul- 
▼il  must  the  fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself 
from  the  smell  of  hops  and  tobacco  ?  Faugh — In 
my  oonsdenoe,  methought,  like  Olivia's  lover,  he 
stunk  of  Thames  street.  But  now  for  Angelica, 
that's  her  name :  well  to  the  prince's  chocolate- 
hanaef  where  yon  shall  write  my  passport.  Ailons  ! 

[JSLretuU. 

SCENE  IL — Jjkvr  Lurewell's  lodgings, 
Mnier  Lubewell,  and  her  maid  Parly. 


Xsire.  Parly,  my  pocket<book — ^let  me 
Madrid,  Paris,  Venice,  London !  Ave,  London ! 
Tliey  may  talk  what  they  will  of  the  hot  coun- 
tries, bat  I  iind  love  most  fruitful  under  this 
climate— In  a  month's  space  have  I  gained — let 
me  9ei&-~imprimi$y  colonel  Standard. 

Far.  And  how  will  your  ladyship  manage 
bim? 

Lart.  As  all  soldiers  should  be  managed;  be 
shall  serve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends;  then  I'll  dis- 
band him. 

Par.  But  he  loves  yon,  madam. 

Lore,  Therefore,  I  scorn  him ;  I  hate  all  that 
don't  love  qae,  and  slight  all  that  do ;  would  his 
whole  deluding  sex  sidmired  me !  1  bus  would  I 
liight  them  afi.  My  virgin  and  unwary  inno- 
cence was  wronged  by  faimless  man ;  but  now, 
glanoe  eyes^  plot  brain,  dissemble  face,  lie  tongue, 
and  be  a  second  Eve  to  tempt,  seduce,  and 
plague  the  treacherous  kind  !  Let  me  survey  my 
captives:  The  colonel  leads  the  van;  next  Mr 
Vizard ;  he  courts  me  out  of  the  practice  of  piety, 
dierefore  is  a  hypocrite ;  then  Chncher ;  he  adores 
me  with  orangerie,  and  is  consequently  a  fool ; 
then  my  old  merchant,  Alderman  Smuggler; 
lie's  a  compound  of  both ;  out  of  which  medley 
of  lovers,  if  I  dcm't  make  good  diversion — What 
d/e  think.  Parly  ? 

Par,  1  think,  madam,  Fm  like  to  be  very  vir- 
tnoos  in  your  service,  if  you  teach  me  all  those 
tricks  that  you  use  to  vour  lovers. 

jLvre.  You're  a  fool,  child ;  observe  this,  that 
though  a  woman  swear,  forswear,  lie,  dissemble, 
hadi-bite,  be  proiHH  ▼R>d»  malicious,  any  thing, 
if  she  secures  the  main  chance,  she's  still  virtu- 
ous ;  that's  a  maxim. 

Par.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  though,  madam, 
Vut  that  you  really  loved  sir  Harry  Wildair  in 
Pkiris, 

Lore.  Of  all  the  lovers  I  ever  had,  he  was 
my  peatest  plague,  for  I  could  never  make  him 
pneasy :  I  left  him  involved  in  a  duel  upon  my 


acconnt:  I  loi^  to  know  whether  the  fop  be  kil- 
led or  not. 

Enter  Standard. 

Oh  lord  !  no  sooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the  so!« 
dier  is  conjured  up.  You're  upon  liard  duty,  co- 
lonel, to  serve  your  king,  your  country,  and  a 
mistress,  too. 

Stand.  The  latter,  I  must  confess,  is  the  hard- 
est ;  for,  in  war,  madam,  we  can  be  relieved  in 
our  duty ;  but,  in  love,  he  who  would  take  our  post, 
is  our  enemy ;  emulation  in  glory  is  transporting 
but  rivals  here  intolerable. 

Lure.  Those,  thitt  bear  away  the  prize  in  the 
field,  should  boast  the  same  success  m  the  bed- 
chamber; and,  I  think,  considering  the  weak- 
ness of  our  sex,  we  should  make  those  our  com- 
panions who  can  be  our  champions. 

Stand.  I  once,  madam,  hoped  the  honour  of 
defending  you  from  all  injuries,  through  a  title  to 
your  lovely  person ;  but  now  my  love  must  at- 
tend my  fortune.  My  commission,  madam,  was 
my  passport  to  the  fair;  adding  a  nobleness  to 
my  passion,  it  stampt  a  value  on  my  love :  'twas 
once  the  life  of  honour,  but  now  its  winding 
sheet,  and  with  it  must  my  love  be  buried. 

Par.  What!  disbanded, colonel? 

Stand.  Ye^  Mrs  Parly. 

Par.  Faugh,  the  nauseous  fellow !  he  smells 
of  poverty  aut»dy.  [Aside. 

Lure.  His  misfortune  troubles  me,  because 
it  may  prevent  my  designs.  {Asidv. 

Stand.  I'll  choose,  madam,  rather  to  aestrov 
my  passion  by  absence  abroad,  (han  have  it 
starved  at  home. 

Lure.  I'm  sorr}r,  sir,  you  have  so  mean  an  opi- 
nion of  my  afiection,  as  to  imagine  it  founded 
upon  your  fortune.  And,  to  convince  you  of 
your  mistake,  here  I  vow,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I 
own  the  same  affection  now  as  before.  Let  it 
suffice ;  my  fortune  is  considerable. 

Stand.  No,  madam,  no ;  Fll  never  he  a  cham 
to  her  I  love !  The  man,  that  sells  himself  m 
gold,  is  the  worst  of  prostitutes ! 

Lure.  Now,  were  he  any  other  creature  but  a 
man,  I  could  love  him.  [Aside. 

Stand.  This  only  last  request  I  make,  that  no 
title  recommend  a  fool,  no  office  introduce  a 
knave,  nor  coat  a  coward,  to  my  place  in  your 
affections;  so,  farewell  my  coontiy,  and  adieu 
my  love !  ^ErU. 

Lure.  Now  the  devil  toke  thee  for  bemg  so 
honourable  !  here,  Parly,  call  him  back ;  I  shall 
lose  half  ipy  diversion  else.  Now  for  a  trial  of 
skill! 

Re-enter  Standard. 

Sir,  I  hope  youll  pardon  my  curionty.  When  d| 
you  take  your  journey? 
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Stand.  To-morrow  moniing,  early,  mftdani. 

Lure.  So  suddenly !  which  way  are  yon  de- 
signed to  travel  ? 

Stand,  That  I  can't  yet  resolve  on. 

Lure,  Pray,  sir,  tell  me ;  pray,  sir,  I  entreat 
you ;  why  are  you  so  obstinate } 

Stand,  Wliy  are  you  so  curious,  madam? 

Lure,  Because— 

Stand.  What? 

Lure,  Because  I,  I— -— 

Stand,  Because!  What,  madam? — Prey  tell 
me. 

Lure.  Because  I  desisn  to  follow  you.  [Crying, 

Stand.  Follow  me  !  By  all  that's  great,  I  ne*er 
was  proud  before.  But  such  love,  from  such 
a  creature,  might  swell  the  vanity  of  the 
proudest  prince.  Follow  me  !  By  Heavens  thou 
shalt  not  f  What  I  expose  thee  to  the  haiards  of  a 
carnp-— Rather  Til  stay,  and  here  bear  the  con- 
tempt of  fools,  and  worst  of  fortune. 

Lure.  You  need  not,  shall  not ;  my  estate  for 
both  is  sufficient. 

Stand.  Thy  estate  I  No,  Fll  turn  a  knave,  and 
purchase  one  myself;  I'll  cringe  to  the  proud 
man  I  undermine,  and  fawn  on  him  that  I  would 
bite  to  death ;  I'll  tip  my  tongue  with  flattery, 
and  smooth  my  face  with  smiles ;  111  turn  pimp, 
informer,  office-broker,  nay,  coward,  to  be  great; 
and  sacrifice  it  all  to  thee,  my  generous  fair ! 

Lure.  And  Fll  dissemble,  lie,  swear,  jilt,  any 
thing,  but  I'll  reward  thy  love,  and  recompense 
thy  noble  pasaioD. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  sir  Harry, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  RaUier  kiss  her  band,  than  the 
Pope's  toe,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lure.  What  sir  Han^i  colonel  F  What  sir 
Hany? 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  madam. 

Lure.  What !  is  he  oome  over? 

Stand.  Av,  and  he  told  me — but  I  doi^'t  be- 
lieve a  syllable  on't. 

Lure.  What  did  he  tell  ^  ? 

Stand.  Only  called  you  ms  mistreft,  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation, 
would  vainly  insinuate  the  praise  of  his  own 
juckment  and  good  fortune  in  a  choice. 

Lure.  How  easily  is  the  vanity  of  fops  tiokl^ 
by  our  sex  I 

4^fiiid  Why,  your  sex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

Lure.  On  my  conscience,  1  believe  so.  This 
centleman,  because  he  danced  well,  I  pitched  on 
for  a  partner  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  and,  ever  since^  he 


has  so  persecuted  me  with  letters,  songs,  dancet, 
serenading,  flattery,  foppery,  and  noise,  that  I  was 
forced  to  fly  the  kingdom-— ^And  I  warrant  yoa 
he  made  you  jealous. 

Stand.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  unea^. 

Xttre  You  shall  have  a  plentiful  revenge.  Fll 
send  him  back  all  bis  foolish  letters^  songs,  and 
verses,  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  them :  'twill 
afford  you  opportunity  of  triumphing,  and  free 
me  from  his  further  impertinence ;  for,  of  all 
he's  my  aversion.    1*11  run  and  feteh  them 


men, 


instantly.  [Erit. 

Stand.  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project !  Now 
shall  I  bait  him,  like  Actaeon,  with  his  own  dogs 

Well,  Mrs  Parly,  it  is  ordered,  by  act  of 

parliament  that  you  receive  no  more  pieces^ 
Mrs  Parly. 

Par.  'tis  provided  by  the  same  act,  that  you 
send  no  more  messages  by  me,  good  colonel ; 
you  must  not  presume  to  send  any  more  letters, 
unless  you  can  pay  the  postaee. 

Stand,  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenaiy ;  take 
example  by  your  lady ;  be  honourable. 

Par,  A-I«ck-a-day,  sir,  it  shews  as  ridiculous 
and  haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their 
honour,  as  in  their  finery ;  leave  honour  to  nobn 
iity,  that  can  support  it :  we  poor  folks,  colonel, 
have  no  pretence  to't ;  and  truly,  I  think,  sir, 
that  your  honour  should  be  cashiered  with  your 
leading-staff. 

Stemd.  Tis  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  po- 
verty,  to  be  the  jest  of  duunbennaids. 

Enter  Lurewbll. 

Lure.  Here's  the  packet,  colonel ;  the  whole 
magazine  of  love's  artillery. 

[Giving  him  the  packet. 

Stand.  Which,  unce  I  have  gained,  I  will 
tumnpoq  the  enemy.  Madam,  111  bring  you 
the  news  of  my  victory  this  evening.  Poor  sir 
Harrry!  ha, ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Lure.  To  the  right  about  as  you  were ;  march, 
colonel.    Ha,  ha,  ba ! 

Vain  man,  who  boasts  of  studied  parts  and  wHes! 
Nature  in  us  your  deepest  art  beguiles, 
Stamping   deep   cunnmg   in  our  frowns    and 

smiles. 
Tou  toil  for  art,  your  intellects  you  trace ;  ^ 
Woman,  without  a  thought,  bears  policy  in  her 

face.  [Exeunt* 
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SCENE  L — Clincher  Juftibr'i  lodgings. 

£nier  Clincher,  i^fening  a  Utter  ;  servant 

foUawing. 

Clin.  [R^cb.]  '  Dear  brother,  I  will  see 
'  jTOa  presently :  1  have  sent  this  lad  to  wait  on 
'  yen ;  he  can  instruct  j^on  in  the  fashions  of  the 
*  town.  I  am  your  affectionate  brother,  Clincher.' 
Very  well ;  and  what's  your  name,  sir? 

t)ick.  My  name  is  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin,  Dicky ! 

Dick.  Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.  Very  well ;  a  pretty  nam^ !  And  what 
can  you  do,  Mr  Dicky  f 

I^k.  Why,  sir,  I  can  powder  a  wig,  and  pick 
«p  a  whore. 

CUn.  Oh,  lord  !  Oh,  lord !  a  whore !  Why,  are 
there  many  whores  in  this  town  ? 

Dick.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  many  whores !  there's  a 
question,  indeed !  Why,  sir,  there  are  above  five 
hundred  surgeons  in  town^— Ilark'e,  sir:  do 
yon  see  that  woman  there,  in  the  velvet  scarf, 
and  red  knots  ? 

Cfin.  A  V,  sir ;  what  then  ? 

Dick.  Why,  she  shall  be  at  your  service  in 
diree  minutes*  as  I'm  a  pimp. 

Clin.  Oh,  Jupiter  Ammon !  Why,  she's  a  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Dick.  A  gentlewoman !  Why,  so  are  all  the 
whores  in  town,  sir. 

JBfifer  Clincher  senior. 

Clin,  sen*  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London. 

Clin.jun.  I  thought,  brother,  you  owed  so 
mudi  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  as  to  wear 
mottming  for  his  death. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  so  I  do,  fool ;  I  wear  this,  be- 
cause I  have  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that,  be- 
cause you  have  not  the  estate.  You  have  cause 
to  mourn  indeed,  brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you ;  fare  yon  well.  [Going. 

Clin.jun.  Stay,  stay,  brother— Where  are  you 

going? 

Clin.  sen.  How  natural  'tis  for  a  country  boob^ 
to  ask  impertinent  questions! — Hark'e,  sir;  is 
not  my  father  dead  ? 

Clin.jun.  Ay,  ay,  to  my  sorrow. 

Clin.  sen.  No  matter  for  that,  he's  dead  ;  and 
am  not  I  a  young,  powdered,  extravagant  Eng- 
lish heir? 

Clin.jun.  Very  right,  sir. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  maybe  sure  that 
I  am  going  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  Jubilee  !  What's  thab? 

Clin.  sen.  Jubilee  I  Why,  the  Jubilee  is— 
Faicb,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Dick.  Why,  the  Jubilee  is  the  same  thing  as 
pur  lord  Mayor^s  day  in  the  city ;  there  will  be 

Vol.  n. 


pageants,  &n4  squibs,  and  raree-shows,  and  all 
chat,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother? 

Clin.  sen.  Yes,  sir,  for  I  must  stay  a  month  at 
Amsterdam,  to  study  poetry. 

Clin.jun.  Then  I  suppose,  brother,  you  travel 
through  Muscovy,  to  learn  fashions;  don't  you, 
brother  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Brother  !  Prithee,  Robin,  don't  call 
mc  brother;  sir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clin.jun.  Oh,  Jupiter  Ammon !  why  so? 

Clin.  sen.  Because  people  will  imagine  you 
have  a  spite  at  me — But  have  you  seen  your 
cousin  Angelica  yet,  and  her  mother,  the  lady 
Darling  ? 

CUn.  jun.  No ;  my  dancing-master  has  not 
been  with  me  yet.  How  shall  I  salute  th^m, 
brother  ? 

Clin,  sen.  Pshaw !  that's  easy ;  'tis  only  two 
scrapes^  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant.  V^ 
tell  you  more  when  1  come  from  the  Jubilee. 
Come  along.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  n.— Lady  Darling^  house. 

Enter  Wildair  with  a  letter. 

Wild.  IJke  light  and  heat,  incorporate  we  lay; 

We  blessed  the  night,  and  cursed  the  coming 
day. 
Well,  if  this  paper-kite  flies  sure,  Fm  secure  of 

my  game Humph ! — the  prettiest  bourdel  I 

have  seen ;  a  very  stately  genteel  one  . 

Footmen  cross  the  stage. 

Hey-day !  equipaee,  too !  Now  for  a  bawd  by  th^ 
curtesy,  and  a  whore  with  a  coat  of  anns  ■  > 
^eatli,  I'm  afraid  I've  mistaken  the  house  I 

Enter  Lady  Darling. 

No,  this  must  be  the  bawd,  by  her  bulk« 

Ladif  Dar.  Your  business,  pray,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Pleasure,  madam. 

Lady  Dar,  Then,  sir,  you  have  no  businesa 
here. 

Wild,  This  letter,  madam,  will  inform  you 
farther.  Mr  Vizard  sent  it,  with  his  humble  ser- 
vice to  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Dar.  How  does  my  cousin,  sir? 

Wild.  Aye,  her  cousin,  too !  that's  right  pro* 
curess  again. 

[Ande, 

Lady  Dar.  [Reads.] — *  Madam — earnest  in- 

*  clinadon  to  serve — sir  Harry — madam — court 

•  my  cousin — gentleman — fortune 

'  Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant,  Vizaru.* 
Sir,  your  fortune  and  quality  are  sufficient  to 
recommend  you  anywhere;  but  what  goes  far- 
ther with  me,  is  the  recommendation  of^so  sober 
and  pious  a  young  gentleman  as  my  cousin  Vizard,^ 
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Wild,^  A  right  sanctified  bawd,  o*  my  word ! 

[Aside. 

Lady  Dar.  Sir  Harry,  your  conversation  with 
Mr  Visard  argues  you  a  f;entleiuaD,  free  from 
the  loose  and  vicious  carriage  of  the  town.  I 
abaU,  therefore,  call  xoy  daughter. 

[Exit  Lady  Darling. 

Wild,  Now,  go  thy  way*  ior  an  illustrious  bawd 
of  Babylon-^she  dresses  up  a  sin  so  religiously, 
that  the  di^vil  would  hardly  know  it  of  ^  ma- 
king. 

Re-enier  Ladt  Daklxno  with  Akgelica, 

Ladjf  Dar^  Pnky,  daughter,  use  him  civilly; 
such  matches  dou't  offer  every  day. 

[Ejit  Lapt  Darling. 

Wild,  Oh,  all  ye  powers  of  love !  an  angel ! 
'Sdeath,  what  money  have  I  got  in  my  pocket  ?  I 
cannot  offer  her  less  than  twenty  guineas— and, 
by  Jupiter,  she's  worth  a  hundred. 

Ang,  ^Tis  he !  the  very  same !  and  his  person 
as  agreeable  as  his  character  of  good  humours- 
Pray  Heaven  his  silence  proceed  from  respect ! 

Wild.  How  iunocent  she  looks !  How  would 
that  modesty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even 
vice  look  so  charming !  by  Heaven,  there^  spch  a 
commanding  innocence  m  her  looks,  that  1  dare 
not  ask  the  question  * 

Ang.  Now,  all  the  charms  of  real  love,  and 
ieigned  indil^rence^  assist  m<(  to  eqg^ge  his 
heart ;  for  mine  is  lost  already ! 

Wild.  Madam—  I,  I*— Zoans^  I  cannot  speak 
to  her !  but  she's  a  whore,  and  I  will — nwdam, 
in  short,  I,  I^-r-oh^  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy,  what  a 
charming  sin  art  thou  ! 

Ang.  He  is  caught ;  now  to  secure  my  con- 
quest  1  thought,  sir,  you  had  bufiiness  to  com- 
municate. 

Wild,  Businew  to  conimunicate !  how  nicely 
she  words  it !  Yes,  madam,  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness to  communicate.  Don't  yon  love  singing- 
birds,  madam  ? 

Ang.  That's  «o  odd  quofltioo  for  a  lover 

yes,  sir. 

Wild,  Why,  then,  madtmif  here  is  a  nest  of 
the  prettiest  goldfinches  that  ever  chirped  in  a 
(age ;  twenty  young  ooci^  I  assure  you,  madam. 

Ang.  Twenty  young  ones !  what  then,  9ir? 

Wud.  Why,  then,  madam,  there  are twen- 

tjr  young  ones— *— 'Slife,  I  ihink  twenty  is  pretty 
uir. 

Ang.  He*s  mad,  sure !  sir  Harry,  when  you 
have  learned  more  wit  and  manners,  you  shall  be 
welcome  hare  again. 

[Esit  Angelica. 

Wild.  Wit  and  manners !  'Egad,  now,  1  Con- 
ceive there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  manner^  in 
twenty  guineas— -I'm  sure  'tis  all  the  wit  and 
mannei-s  I  have  about  me  at  present.  What  sliall 
Xdo^ 


Enter  Clincher  Jun,  and  Dickt. 

What  the  devil's  here  ?  another  oounn,  I  warimit 
ye  !  Harkee,  sir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  doaen 
guineas  instantly  ?  I'll  pay  you  fifteen  for  them 
m  three  hours,  upon  my  honour. 

Clin.iun.  These  London  sparks  are  plaguy  im* 
pudent !  This  fellow,  by  his  wig  and  assuranoe» 
can  he  no  less  than  a  courtier. 

Dick,  He^s  rather  a  courtier  by  hb  borrow-* 
ing. 

Clin,  jun.  Faith,,  sir,  I  han't  above  five  goineaf 
about  me. 

Wild.  Wh^t  business  hav^  you  here,  then, 
sir  ?  For,  to  my  knowledge^  twen^  won't  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Clin. jun.  Sufficient!  for whi|t, sir ^ 

Wild.  What,  sir  1  why,  for  that,  sir;  what  the 
devil  should  it  be,  sir  ?  I  know  your  bosioessi^ 
notwithstanding  all  your  gravity,  sir. 

Clin,  jun.  My  business !  why,  my  oomin  live% 
here. 

Wild.  I  know  your  cousin  does  live  here,  and 
Vizard's  cousin,  aind  every  body's  cousin — harkee^ 
sir,  I  shall  return  immediately ;  and  if  you  offer 
to  touch  her,  till  I  come  back,  I  shall  cut  youf 
throat,  rascal. 

[£jrtl  Wildair. 

Clin.  jun.  Why,  the  man's  mad,  sure ! 

Dick.  Mad,  sir !  ave — why,  he's  a  beau. 

Clin.  jun.  A  beau  I  what's  that  ?  are  all  mad- 
men beaux } 

Dick.  No,  sir ;  but  most  beaux  are  madmen^ 
But  now  for  your  cousin.  Remember,  your  three 
scrapes^  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant. 

[Exeunt^  as  into  the  Aouse, 

Enter  Wilbair,  STAVJ>ART>fMming, 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  sir  Harry ! 

Wild.  I  am  in  haste,  colonel ;  besides,  if  you're 
in  no  better  humour  tlian  when  I  parted  with  you 
in  the  park  this  morning,  your  company  won't  be 
verr  agreeable. 

Stand.  You're  a  happy  man,  sir  Harry,  who 
are  never  out  of  humour.  Can  nothing  novo 
your  gall,  sir  Harry } 

Wild.  Nothing  but  impoasiUUtiety  which  are 
the  same  as  nothing. 

Stand:  What  impossibilities  ? 

Wild.  The  resurrection  of  my  father  to  disin- 
herit me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  agmnst  wench- 
ing. A  man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num to  be  vexed  !  No,  no ;  anger  and  spleen  aie 
companions  for  younger  brothers. 

Stand.  Suppose  one  called  yon  a  son  of  a 
vihore  l>ehind  your  back. 
'Wild.  Why,  then  would  I  call  him  rascal  he- 
hind  his  back ;  so  we're  even. 

Stand.  But  suppose  you  had  lost  a  mistreit. 

Wild.  Why,  then  X  would  g«t  another. 
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SimmL  Bat  sODposft  yoa  were  discarded  by  the 
uroman  yon  love  f  that  wouM  sareij  trouble  jou. 
WUd.  Vou*re  imstakeiiy  colonel;  my  lore  is 
neither  romantically  honourable,  nor  meanly  mer- 
cenary ;  'tis  only  a  pitch  of  gratitude ;  while  she 
loves  me,  I  love  her ;  when  she  desists,  the  obli- 
gation's void. 

Stand.  But  to  be  mistake  in  your  opinion,  sir ; 
if  tlie  lady  Lurcwell  (only  suppose  it)  had  dis- 
carded you-^I  say,  only  suppose  it — and  had 
sent  your  discharge  by  me. 

tViid*  Pshaw !  that's  another  impossibSlity* 

Stand,  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Wild,  Wh^,  'twere  a  solecism  in  natnre.  Why 
she's  a  rib  of  me,  sir.  She  dances  with  roe,  sings 
^th  me,  plays  with  me^^  swears  with  me,  lies 
with  me. 

Stand,  How,-3ir? 

WiUL  I  mean  in  an  honourable  way;  that  is 
she  lies  for  me.  In  short,  we  ar^  as  like  one 
mnother  as  a  couple  of  guineas. 

Stand,  Now  that  I  have  raised  you  to  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  vanity,  will  I  give  you  so  mortify- 
ing  a  fall,  as  shall  dash  your  hopes  to  pieces.  I 
pray  your  honour  to  peruse  these  papers. 

[Gives  hm  the  packet. 

Wild,  What  is^t,  die  muster-roll  of  your  regi- 
ment, colonel  ? 

Stand*  No^  no ;  *tis  a  list  of  your  forces  in 
your  last  love  oompaign ;  and,  for  your  comfort, 
all  disbanded. 

Wild,  Prithee,  good  metaphorical  colonel, 
what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Stand,  Read,  sir,  read  ;*  these  are  the  Sibyl's 
leaves  that  will  unfold  your  destiny. 

Wild,  So  it  be  not  a  false  deed  to  cheat  me  of 
my  estate,  what  care  I — [Opening  the  packet,] — 
Humph!  my  hand !  To  the  lady  Lurewell — ^I'o  the 
lady  Lurewell — ^To  the  lady  Lurewell— what  the 
devil  hast  thou  been  tampering  with,  to  conjure 
op  these  spirits? 

Stand,  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, air.    Head,  read. 

Wild,  [Reading.] — '  Madam,  my  pasnon-^so 

•  natural-- — your  beauty  contending force  of 

•  charms— mankind — eternal  admirer,  Wildair.' — 
I  ne'er  was  ashamed  of  my  name  before. 

Stand,  What,  sir  Harr^  Wildair  out  of  hu- 
mour !  ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  sir  Harry !  more  glory 
in  her  smile,  than  in  the  jubilee  at  Rome ;  ha, 
ha,  ha !  but  then  her  foot,  sir  Harry ;  she  daiices 
to  a  miracle  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  6e,  sir  Harry,  a  man 
of  your  parts  write  letters  not  worth  keeping  ! 
what  say  st  thou,  my  dear  knight-errant?  ha,  ha, 
ha !  you  may  seek  adventures  now,  indeed. 

Wild,  [;Sifi^t.}-— No,  no,  let  her  wander,  &c 

Stand  Vou  are  jilted  to  some  tune,  sir ;  blown 
tip  with  false  music,  that's  ail. 

Wild,  Now,  why  should  I  be  angry  that  a  wo- 
man is  a  woman  ?  Since  inconstancy  and  false- 
hood are  grounded  in  their  natures,  how  can  they 
help  it? 


Stand,  Then  ^ey  must  be  gronndi^d  in  your 
nature :  for  she's  a  rib  of  you,  sir  Harry. 

WUd.  Here's  a  copy  of'  verses,  too :  I  must 
turn  poet,  in  the  oevil's  aame — stay-^'sdeath, 
what's  here  ?  This  is  her  hand— oh,  the  charmiog 
characters  ?— {Jtcdrfiw^.l-^*  My  dear  Wildair,*—. 
that's  I,  'egad !— '  this  tittff4ihifr  colonel'-— that's 
he — *  is  the  rarest  fool  in  iittture,'-^he  devil  he 
is ! — *  and  as  such  have  I  used  him.'-^With  ail 
my  heart,  faith — *  I  had  no  better  way  of  letting 
you  know,  that  I  lodge  in  St  James'^  near  the 
Holy  Lamb.  Lurewell.' — Colonel,  I  am  your 
most  humble  servant. 

Stand,  Hcild,  sir,  you  sha'nt  go  yet;  I  ha'nt 
delivered  half  my  message. 

Wild,  Upon  my  faith  but  you  have,  cokmd. 

Stand,  Well,  well, own  your  spleen;  cot  witk 
it ;  I  know  you're  like  to  burst. 

Wild,  I  am  so^  'egad ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Laugh  and  point  mi  mteanather. 

Stand,  Aye,  with  all  my  heart,  ha,  h%  ha ! 
well,  well,  that's  forced,  sir  Harry, 

Wild.  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my 
life,  by  Jupiter ! 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  'tis  prudenoe  to  hide 
your  concern,  when  there's  no  help  for  it.  But, 
to  be  serious,  now ;    the  lady  has  sent  you  back 

all  your  papers  there 1  was  so  just  at  not  te 

look  upon  them. 

Wild.  I'm  glad  on*t,  sir ;  for  there  were  some 
things  that  I  would  not  have  you  see. 

Stand.  All  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and 
I  desire  you  would  decline 'toy  further  preten« 
sions  for  your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-na^ 
tured  sir  liarry,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Starbar9« 

Wild,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  colonel  ?  oh,  the  de- 
light of  an  ingenious  mistress !  what  a  life  and 
briskness  it  adds  to  an  amour,  like  the  loves  of 
mighty  Jove,  still  suing  in  different  shapes.  A 
legerdemain  mistress,  who,  presto!  pass!  and 
she's  vanished;  then  hey !  in  an  instant  in  your 
•  [Omng. 
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Enter  Vizard. 


Viz.  Well  met,  sir  Harry— what  news  from 
the  island  of  love?' 

Wild.  Faith,  we  made  but  a  broken  voyage  by 
your  chart;  but  now  I'm  bound  for  another  port: 
1  told  you  the  colonel  was  my  rival. 

Vix*  The  colonel cursed  misfortune !  ano- 
ther. [Atide, 

Wild.  But  the  civilest  in  the  world;  he  brought 
me  wnrd  where  my  mistress  lodges.  The  story'^ 
Urn  long  to  tell  you  now,  for  I  must  fly. 

Vii.  What,  have  you  given  overall  thoughts  of 
Angelica  ? 

Wild.  No,  no;  III  think  of  her  some  otheif 
time  But  now  for  the  lady  Lurewell.  Wit  and 
beauty  call. 

That  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Whose  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys* 
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Her  little  tixn'roul  frauds  all  truths  excel, 
Aud  make  us  happy,  being  deceived  so  well. 

[Exit 

Viz,  The  colonel  my  rival,  too ! ^How  shall 

1  manage  ?  There  is  but  one  way  him  and 

the  knight  will  I  set  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts 
t'other^tf  throat,  and  the  survivor's  hanged:  so 
there  will  be  two  rivals  pretty  decently  disposed 
of.  Since  honour  may  oblip  them  to  play  the 
fool,  why  should  not  necessity  engage  me  to  play 
the  knave  ?  [Jfcn*. 

SCENE  lit— Lady  Lurewell's  Lodgingu 

£nter  Lurewell  and  ParLy. 

Lure,  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the  money 
from  my  merchant  f 

Par.  No,  madam :  he  met  alderman  Smuggler 
at  Charing-Cross,  who  has  promised  to  wait  on 
you  himself  immediatel v. 

Lure.  'TIS  odd  that  this  old  rogue  should  pre- 
tend to  love  me,  and  at  the  same  time  cheat  me 
of  my  money. 

Par.  nris  well,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  you 
of  your  estate ;  for  you  say  the  writings  are  in 
his  hands. 

Lure,  But  what  satisfaction  can  I  get  of  him  ? 
Oh,  here  he  comes ! 

Enter  Smuggler. 

Mr  Alderman,  your  8er\'ant ;  have  you  brought 
me  any  money,  sir  ? 

Smug.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead ; 
what  with  paying  the  taxes,  raising  the  customs, 
losses  at  sea  abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wives 
at  home,  the  bank  is  reduced  very  low. 

jLure,  Come,  comfl^  sicy  these  evasions  won't 
serve  your  turn ;  I  must  have  money,  sir — ^I  hope 
you  don't  design  to  cheat  roe  ? 

Smug.  Cheat  you,  madam  ! — have  a  care  what 

you  say :   I'm  an  alderman,  madam Cheat 

you,  madam !  I  have  been  an  honest  citizen  these 
£ve-and-thirtv  yearSb 

Lure.  An  honest  citizen  !  Bear  witness,  Parly 
— ^I  shall  trap  him  in  more  lies  presently.  Come, 
sir,  though  I  am  a  woman,  I  can  take  a  course. 

Smuf.  What  course,  madam?  You'll  go  to 
law,  will  ye  ?  I  can  maintain  a  suit  of  law,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  these  forty  years,  I  am  sure  of 
tliat,  thanks  to  the  honest  practice  of  the  courts. 

Lure.  Sir,  Til  blast  your  reputation,  and  so 
ruin  your  credit. 

Smug.  Blast  my  reputation  !  he,  he,  he !  Why, 
I'm  a  religious  man,  madam ;  I  have  been  very 
instrumental  in  the  reformation  of  manners.  Ruin 
my  credit !  Ah,  poor  woman  !  There  is  but  one 
way,  madam— you  have  a  sweet  leering  eye. 

XAirf .  You  instrumental  in  the  reformation ! 
How? 

Smug.  I  whipped  all  the  whores,  cut  and  long- 
tail,  out  of  the  parish — Ah,  that  leering  eye ! — 
TheO|  I  voted  for  puUiog  doWn  the  playhouse — 


Ah,  that  ogle,  that  ogle ! — Then,  my  own  pious 
example — ^Ah,  that  lip,  that  lip  !     ^ 

Lure,  Here's  a  religious  rogue  for  you,  notv!-^ 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
beat  the  old  monster. 

Smug,  Madam,  1  have  brought  you  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  (a  great  deal  of  money, 
as  times  go)  and     ■ 

Lure,  Come,  give  them  me. 

Smug.  Ah,  that  band,  that  hand !  that  pretty, 

soft,  white 1  have  brought  it,  you  see ;  but 

the  condition  of  the  obhgation  is  such,  that^wherc- 
as  that  leering  eye,  tliat  pouting  lip,  that  pretty 
soft  hand,  that — you  understand  me;  you  under- 
stand ;  I'm  sure  yon  do,  you  little  rogue 

Lure.  Here's  a  villain,  now,  so  covetous,  that 
he  won't  wench  upon  his  own  cost,  but  would 
bribe  me  with  my  own  money.  I'll  be  revenged. 
[ilfu^.J  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Alderman,  you  niake 
me  blush,— -what  d'ye  mean,  pray  ? 

Smug.  See  here,  madam.  [Puts  a  piece  ofmo^ 
ney  in  hia  mouth.]  Buss  and  guinea,  buss  and 
gumea,  buss  and  suinea. 

Liir^.  Well,  Mr  Alderman^  tou  have  8uc& 
pretty  winnins  ways,  that  I  will,  na,  ha,  ha ! 

Smug.  Will  you,  indeed,  he,  he,  he!  my  lit- 
tle cocket  ?  And  when,  and  where,  and  how  ? 

Lure,  Twill  be  a  difficult  point,  sir,  to  secure 
both  our  honours;  you  must  therefore  bcL dis- 
guised, Mr  Alderman. 

Smug.  Pshaw  !  no  matter ;  I  am  an  old  forni- 
cator; I'm  not  half  so  religious  as  I  seem  to  be. 
You  little  rogue,  why,  I'm  disguised  as  I  am ; 
our  sanctity  is  all  outside,  all  hypocrisy. 

Lure.  No  man  is  seen  to  come  into  this  house 
after  night-fall ;  you  must  therefore  sneak  in, 
when  'tis  dark,  in  woman's  clothes. 

Stnug.  With  all  my  heart 1  have  a  suit  on 

purpose,  my  little  cocket ;  I  love  to  be  disguised ; 
ecod,  I  make  a  very  handsome  woman ;  'ecod» 
I  do. 

Enter  Servant,  who  whispen  Lvrewell. 

Lure.  Oh,  Mr  Alderman,  shall  I  beg  you  to 
walk  into  the  next  room  ?  Here  are  some  stcan* 
gers  coming  up. 

Smu£,  Buss  and  guinea  first — ^Ab,  my  little 
cocket  1  [Exit  Sm  ugglkr. 

Enter  Wildair. 

Wild,  My  life,  my  soul,  my  all  that  Heaven 

can  give ! 
Lure,  Death's  life  with  thee,   without  thec^ 
death  to  live. 

Welcome,  my  dear  sir  Harry 1  see  you  got 

my  directions. 

Wild.  Directions !  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner, thou  dear  Machiavel  of  intrigue. 

JLure.  Still  brisk  and  airy,  I  find,  sir  Harry. 
^  Wild,  The  si^ht  of  you,  madam,  exalts' my 
air^  and  makes  joy  lighten  in  my  face. 
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^  Xvre.  I  have  a  thousand  qaestions  to  ask  you, 
air  Harij.    How  d'ye  like  Frauce  ? 

Wiid,  Ah !  c'est  le  plus  beau  pais  du  monde. 

Xjire.  Then,  what  made  you  leave  It  so  soon  ? 

WiUL  MadaiDy  vous  voyez  que  je  vous  suive 
paMont 

Lmre.  Oh,  monsieur,  je  vous  suis  fort  obligee. 
But,  whereas  the  court  now  ? 

Wild.  At  Marli,  madam. 

Xare.  And  where  my  count  La  Valier  ? 

Wild.  His  bod/s  iu  the  church  of  Notre  Dame; 
I  don't  know  where  his  soul  is. 

JLure.  What  disease  did  he  die  of? 

WiiiL  A  duel,  madam ;  I  was  his  doctor. 

Lure.  How  d'ye  mean } 

WUd.  As  most  doctors  do ;  I  killed  him. 

Lure.  En  cavalier,  my  dear  knight-errant — 
Well,  and  how,  and  how :  what  intrigues,  what 
gallantries  are  carrying  on  in  the  beau  monde  ? 

WikL  I  should  1^  you  that  question,  madam, 
nnce  your  ladyship  makes  the  beau-monde  where- 
cver  you  come. 

Lure*  Ah,  sir  Harry,  I've  been  almost  ruined, 
pestered  to  death  here,  by  the  incessant  attacks 
of  a  mighty  colonel ;  he  has  besieged  me  as  close 
as  our  ansy  did  Namur. 

Wild,  I  hope  your  ladyship  did  not  surrender, 
though. 

Lure,  No,  no ;  but  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
But  since  you  are  come  to  raise  the  siege,  we'll 
dance,  and  sing,  and  laugh 

Wild.  And  love,  and  kioa  Montrez  moi 

Totre  charabre  ? 

Lure.  Attendez,  attendez,  on  peu—— I  remem- 
ber, sir  Harry,  you  promised  roe,  in  Pari%  never 
to  ask  that  impertinent  question  again. 

Wild.  Pshaw,  madam!  that  was  above  two 
months  ago:  besides,  madam,  treaties  made  in 
.France  are  never  kept^ 

Lure.  Would  you  marry  me,  sir  Harry  ? 

Wild.  Oh !  la  marriage  est  un  grand  mal — But 
I  will  marry  you. 

Lure.  Your  word,  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied  on : 
if  a  gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  in  dealings 
of  business^  we  may  reasonably  suspect  his  fide- 
lity in  an  amour. 

WHd.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  business  ! 
Why,  madam,  I  never  had  any  business  in  all 
my  life. 

Lure.  Yes,  sir  Harry,  I  have  heard  a  very  odd 
story,  and  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  your  fi- 
gure should  undergo  the  scandal. 

Wild.  Out  with  It,  madam. 

Lure.  Why,  the  merchant,  sir,  that  transmit- 
ted your  bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France,  com- 
plains of  some  indirect  and  dishonourable  deal- 
ings. 

mid.  Who,  old  Smuggler? 

Lure.  Av,  ay,  you  know  him,  I  find. 

Wild.  I  have  some  reason,  I  think ;  why,  the 
rogue  has  cheated  me  of  above  five  hundred 
pounds  within  these  three  years. 


Lure,  ^is  your  business,  then,  to  acquit  your- 
self publickly;  for  he  spreads  the  scandal  every^ 
where. 

Wild.  Acquit  myself  publicly ! — Here,  sirrah, 
my  coach;  I'll  drive  instantly  into  the  city,  and 
cane  the  old  villain  round  the  Royal  Exchange; 
he  shall  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  thousand 
brushed  beavers,  and  formal  cfavatsy 

Lure.  Why,  he's  in  the  house  now,  sin 

Wild.  What,  in  this  house  ? 

Lurei  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 

Wild.  Then,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 
;  Lure.  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raise  a  disturbance 
in  my  house  ? 

Wildt  Dbturbance,  madam !  no,  no,  ni  beat 
him  with  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  Here, 
Mrs  Parly,  shew  me  the  gentleman. 

[Exit  with  Parly. 

Lure*  Now  shall  I  gqt  the  old  monster  well 
beaten,  and  sir  Harry  pestered  next  term  with 
bloodsheds,  batteries,  costs  and  damages,  solici- 
tors and  attomies ;  and  if  they  don't  tease  him 
out  of  his  good  humour,  I'll  never  plot  again. 

[ExU. 

SCESEIVf—Changet  to  another  room  in  the 

same  house. 

Enter  Smugcleb* 

Smug.  Oh,  this  damned  tide-waiter !  A  ship 
and  cargo  worth  five  thousand  pounds !  Why,  'tis 
richly  worth  five  hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  Wili^aib. 

Wild.  Dear  Mr  Alderman,  Fm  your  most  de- 
voted and  humble  servant. 

Smug.  My  best  friend,  sir  Harry,  you're  wel- 
come to  England. 

Wild.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  there's  not  a  man  ia 
the  king's  dominions  I  am  gladder  to  meet,  dear, 
dear  Mr  Alderman  !  [Bowing  very  low» 

Smug.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  you  travellers  have  the 
most  obliging  ways  with  you  1 

Wild.  There  is  a  business,  Mr  Alderman, 
fallen  out,  which  you  may  oblige  me  iufimtely  by 

1  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to  be  trour 

blesome ;  but  necessity,  Mr  Alderman 

Smug.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  necessity But^ 

upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  very  short  of  money  at 
present;  but 

Wild.  That's  not  the  matter,  sir;  Fm  above  an 
obligation  that  way :  but  the  business  is,  I'm  re- 
duced to  an  indispensable  necessity  of  being  ob- 
liged to  you  for  a  beating  Here,  take  this 
cudgel. 

Smug.  A  beating,  sir  Harry!  ha,  ha,  ha!  I 
beat  a  knight-haronct !  an  alderman  turn  cudgel- 
player  I — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wild.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  beat  me, 
or.  I  cudgel  you ;  take  your  choice. 

Smug.  Pshaw,  pshaw !  you  jest. 
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Wild.  Nay,  Ms  sure  as  fate— So,  alderman,  I 
hope  youll  pardon  my  cariosity.       [Strikes  him. 

Smug,  Curiosity !  Deuce  take  your  curiosity, 
sir ! — ^What  d*ye  mean  f 

Wild.  Nothmg  at  all;  I'm  but  in  jest,  sir. 

Smug.  Oh,  I  can  take  any  thing  in  jest !  but  a 
man  might  imanne,by  the  smartness  of  the  strdke, 
that  you  were  m  downright  earnest 

Wild.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  [Striket  him.]  not 
in  the  least,  indeed,  sir. 

Sinug.  Pray,  good  sir,  no  more  of  our  iests ; 
for  they  are  the  bluntest  jests  that  ew  r  I  knew. 

Wild.  [Strike^.]  I  heartly  beg  your  pardon 
with  all  niy  heart,  sir. 

Smug,  rardon,  sir !  Well,  sir,  that  is  satisfac- 
tion enough  from  a  gentleman.  But,  seriously 
now,  if  you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upon  me 
I  shall  grow  anery. 

Wild.  I  humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break 
one  or  two  more.  [Strikei  him. 

Smug.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  youll  break  mv  bones  ! 
Are  you  mad,  sir?  murder,  felony,  manslaughter! 

[WiLDAtR  knocks  him  down. 

Wild.  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons ; 
but  I  am 'absolutely  compelled  to  it,  upon  my 
honour,  w :  nothing  can  be  more  averse  to  my 
inclinations,  than  to  jest  with  my  honest,  dear, 
loving,  obliging  friend,  the  Alderman. 
[Striking htm  all  this  while:  SictrooLER  tumbles 

over  and  aver^  atid  shakes  out  his  pocket-book 

on  the  floor ;  Lukewell  enters^  and  takes 

it  «/>.] 

Lure.  The  old  rogue's  pocket-book :  tliis  may 
be  of  use.  [Aside?^  Oh,  lord,  Sir  Harr/s  murder- 
ing the  poor  old  man. 

Smug.  Oh,  dear  madam,  I  was  beaten  in  jest, 
till  I  am  murdered  in  good  earnest 

Lure.  Well,  well,  ill  bring  you  off|  Senior— 
Frappeiy  frappez ! 


Smug.  Oh,  for  charit/s  sake,  madam,  rescue  tt 
poor  citizen !  • 

Lure.  Oh,  you  barbarous  man  ! — ^Hold,  hold  I 

Frappez,  plus  rudement !  Frappez 1  wonder 

you  are  not  ashamed.  [Holding  Wild.]  A  poor, 
reverend,  honest  elder — [Helps  Suuo.  tip.l  It 
makes  me  weep  to  see  him  in  this  condition, 
poor  man  !-^Now,  the  devil  take  you,  sir  Harry 
— For  not  beating  him  harder — ^Well,  my  dear, 
you  shall  come  at  night,  and  111  make  you  amends, 

[Here  ^ir  Harry  takes  snuff. 

Smug.  Madam,  I  will  have  amends  before  I 
leave  the  place— —&r,  how  durst  you  use  ui» 
thus? 

Wild.  Sir  ? 

>^mug.  Sir,  I  say  that  I  will  have  satisfaction. 

Wild.  With  alf  my  heart 

[Throws  snuff  into  hi»  eyeJL 

Smug.  Oh, murder,  oliiidness, fire!  Oh,madanv 
madam,  get  me  some  water.  Water,  fire,  fire, 
water !  [Exit  with  Lurewell. 

Wild.  How  pleasant  iS  resenting  an  injury 
without  passion  !  Tis  the  beauty  of  revenge. 
Let  statesmen  plot,  and  under  business  groan. 
And,  settling  public  quiet,  lose  their  own ; 
Let  soldiers  drudge  and  fight  for  pay  or  fame. 
For  when  they're  shot,  I  think  'tis  much  the 


same; 


Let  scholars  vex  their  brains  with  mood  and 

tense. 
And,  mad  with  strength  of  reason,  fools  com* 

mence. 
Losing  their  wits  in  searching  af\er  sense ; 
Their  summum  bonum  they  must  toil  to  gain. 
And,  seeking  pleasure,  spend  their  life  in  pain. 
I  make  the  most  of  life,  no  hour  mispend ; 
Pleasure's  the  mean,  and  pleasure  is  my  end. 
No  spleen,  no  trouble  shall  my  time  destroy ; 
Life's  but  a  span  ;  I'll  ev'ry  inch  enjoy.  [Esii» 


ACT    HI. 


SCENE  L— I!k  Street. 

Enter  Standard  and  Vizard. 

Stand.  I  RRiNO  him  word  where  she  lodg- 
ed;  I  the  civilest  rival  in  the  world }  Tls  im- 
possible. 

Viz.  I  shall  urge  it  no  farther^  sir.  I  only 
thought,  sir,  that  my  character  m  the  world 
might  add  authority  to  my  words^  without  so 
many  repetitions. 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  dear  Vizard.  Our  belief 
stru^les  hard,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield 
to  the  disadvantage  of  what  we  love;  'tis  so  great 
an  abuse  to  our  judgment,  that  it  makes  the 
faults  of  our  choice  our  own  failing.  But  vihat 
said  sir  Harry  } 

Viz.  He  pitied .  the  poor  credulous  colonel, 
laughed  heartily,  ftew  away  with  all  the  raptures 


of  a  bride-groom,  repeating  these  lines : 
A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  het  lover's  joys, 
Whose  vk'it  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloyS. 

Stand.  A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall !  By  all  my 
wrongs  he  whores  her,  and  I  am  made  their 
property ! — ^\^engeance — ^Vizard,  you  must  carry 
a  note  for  me  to  Sir  Harry. 

Viz.  What,  a  challenge  ?  I  hope  you  dont 
design  to  fight. 

Stand.  What,  wear  the  livery  of  my  king, 
and  pocket  an  afli'ont?  Twere  an  abuse  to 
his  sacred  Majesty :  a  soldier^s  sword,  Vizard, 
should  start  of  itself  to  redress  its  master's 
wrong. 

Viz.  However,  sir,  I  think  it  not  proper  for 
me  to  carr^  any  such  message  between  fnends. 

Stand.  I  have  ne*er  a  servant  here ;  what  shall 
I  do? 

Viz.  Thei*e's  Tom  Errand,  the  porter,  that 
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plies  at  the  Blie  Posts,  one  who  knows  Sir  Harr^ 
and  his  hauots  very  well ;  you  may  send  a  note 
by  him. 

Stand,  Here,  you,  friend !  [Calling. 

Vis,  I  have  now  some  bnaness,  and  must  take 
my  leave  ;  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless^ 
against  this  a£^. 

Stand.  No  whispering  now,  nor  telling  of 
friends,  to  prevent  us.  He  that  disappoints  a 
man  of  an  honourable  revenge,  may  love  him  fool- 
ishlj  like  a  wife,  but  never  value  him  as  a  friend. 

Fur.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  parts  you, 
»y  L  [Exit. 

Enter  Porter,  running. 

Err,  Did  your  honour  call  porter  ? 

Stand,  la  your  name  Tom  Errand  ? 

JSrr,  People  call  me  so,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Stand.  D  ye  know  sir  Harry  Wildair  ? 

Brr.  Ay,  very  well,  sir ;  he's  one  of  my  best 
masters ;  many  a  round  half-crown  have  I  had 
of  his  worship;  he's  newly  come  home  from 
France,  sir. 

Stand,  Go  to  the  next  cofiee-house,  and  wait 

for  me. Qh,  woman,  woman,  how  blessed  is 

man  when  favoured  by  your  smilea,  and  how 
accursed  when  all  those  smiles  are  found  but 
wanton  baits  to  sooth  us  to  destruction  ! 
Thus,  our  chief  joys  with  base  allays  are  cursed. 
And  our  bestthmgs^  when  once  corrupted,  worst. 

[Exeunt. 

£a/er  Wildair,  aacfCLiNCHER  unwrfolhwing, 

C&i.  sen.  Sir,  sir,  ur!  having  some  business 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  you,  1  would 
beg  your  attention  to  a  trifling  afiair  that  I  would 
^npart  to  your  understanding. 

wild.  What  is  your  trifling  buttness  of  impor- 
tance, pray,  sweet  sir? 

*  CUn.  ten.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep  be- 
tween this  and  Pans  ? 

Wiidm  Why  that  question,  sir? 

CUn,  sen.  Because  I  design  to  go  to  the 
Jubilee,  sir;  I  understand  that  you  are  a  traveller, 
sir;  there  is  an  air  of  travel  in  the  tie  of 
your  cravat,  sir ;  there  is  indeed,  sir  ■■  ■  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  vou  bought  this  lace  in  Flanders? 

Wiid,  No^  sir,  this  laoe  was  made  in  Norway. 

Clin,  Men.  Norway,  sir  ? 

Wild  Yes^  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal-boards. 

Clin,  Men.  That's  very  strange  now,  faith— 
iMce  made  of  the  shavings  of  deal  boards !  'Egad, 
sir,  you  travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad, 
very  incredible  thinss  abroad,  indeed.  Well,  I'll 
have  a  cravat  of  the  very  same  lace  before  I 
come  home. 

Wild.  But,  sir,  what  pfepamtioos  have  you 
made  for  your  journey  ? 

Clin,  sen,  A  case  of  pocket-pistols  for  the  bra- 
vocs,  and  a  swinmuug-girdle, 

WUd,  Why  these,  sir? 

Cfia.ie«.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  HI  tell  you— Sup* 
pose  us  in  IU)mey  now ;  away  goes  I  to  some 


ball— for  I'll  be  a  mighty  beau.  Then,  as  1  said, 
I  go  to  some  ball,  or  some  bear-baiting — 'tis  all 

one,  you  know then,  comes  a  fine  Italian 

bona  robo,  and  plucks  me  by  the  sleeve :  Signior 
Angle,  Signior  Angle— She's  a  very  fine  hidy,  ob- 
serve that — Signior  Ande,  says  she— Signora, 
says  I,  and  tsips  after  her  to  the  comer  of  a 
street,  suppose  it  Russel-street,  here,  or  any  other 
street ;  then,  you  know,  I  must  invite  her  to  the 

tavern;  I«can  do  no  less ^There  up  comes 

her  bravo ;  the  Italian  grows  saucy,  and  I  give 
him  an  English  dowse  o'  the  face :  I  can  boi^ 

sir,  box  tightly ;  I  was  a  'prentice,  sir But, 

then,  sir,  he  whips  out  his  stiletto,  and  I  whipe 
out  my  buU-dog — slaps  him  through,  trips  down 
stairs,  turns  the  comer  of  Russel-street  again, 
and  whips  me  into  the  ambassador's  train,  and- 
there  Via  safe  as  a  beau  behind  the  scenes. 

Wild.  Is  your  pistol  chained,  sir ! 

Clin,  sen.  Only  a  brace  of  bullets,  that's  al(, 
sir. 

Wild.  Th  a  very  fine  pistol,  truly ;  pray,  let 
me  bce  it. 

CUn,  sen.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Wild.  Hark'e,  Mr  Jubilee,  can  you  digest  a. 
brace  of  bullets? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  by  no  means  in  the  world,  sir. 

WiUL  I'll  try  the  strength  of  your  stomach, 
however.    Sin  you're  a  deful  man. 

It  resenting  the  pktol  to  his  hreast, 

Clin.  sen.  Consider,  dear  sir,  I  am  going  to 
the  Jubilee :  when  I  come  home  again,  I  am  a 
dead  man  at  your  service. 

Wild,  Oh,  very  well,  sir ;  but  take  heed  yoa 
are  not  choleric  for  the  future. 

Clin, sen.  Choleric,  sir!  Oons^  X  de»gn  to 
shoot  seven  Italians  in  a  week,  sir. 

Wild.  Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation. 

Clin,  sen.  Provocation,  sir  r  Zauns,  ur.  111  kill 
anv  man  for  treading  upon  my  corns;  and  there 
will  be  a  devilish  throng  of  people  there ;  they 
say  that  all  the  princes  of  Italy  will  be  there. 

Wild.  And  all  the  fops  and  fiddlers  in  £u? 
rope — -—But  the  use  of  your  swimming-gurdle, 
pra]jr,sir? 

Clin,  sen.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  that's  easy.  Suppose 
the  ship's  cast  away ;  now,  whilst  other  foolish 
people  are  busy  at  their  prayers,  I  whip  on  my 
swimming-girdle,  clap  a  month's  provision  ia 
my  pocket,  and  sails  me  away,  like  an  egg  in  a 
duck's  bellv — ^And  barkee,  sir,  I  have  a  new  pro- 
ject in  my  head :  where  d'ye  think  my  swimnung- 
girdle  shall  carry  me  upon  this  occasion  ?  Tis  a 
new  project 

Wild.  Where,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  To  Civita  Vecdiia,  faitb  and  troth, 
and  so  save  the  charges  of  my  passage.  Well, 
sir,  you  must  pardon  me  now;  I'm  gomg  to  see 
my  mistress.  [Exit. 

Wiid  This  fellow^s  an  accomplished  ass  before 
he  goes  abroad.  Well,  this  Angelica  has  got  into 
my  heart,  and  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my  Bead. — 
I  must  pay  her  t'other  visit.  [Exit, 
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SCENE  IIw^Lady  Darling's  house. 

Enter  Angelica. 

Ang.  Unhappy  state  of  woman  !  whose  chief 
i^irtue  is  but  ceremony,  and  our  much  boasted 
modesty  but  a  slavisli  restraint  The  strict  con- 
finement on  our  words  makeb  our  thoughts  ram- 
ble more;  and  what  preserves  our  outward 
fame,  destroys  our  inward  quiet  Tis  hard  that 
love  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hatred ; 
that  scandal  and  detraction  should  be  so  much 
indulged,  yet  sacred  love  and  truth  debarred  our 
conversation. 

£nt€r  Darling,  Clincher  junior,  dnc^  Dicky. 

Lady  Dar.- This  is  my  daughter,  cousin. 

Dick.  Now,  sir,  remember  your  three  scrapes. 

Clin.jnn,  [taluting  Angelica.]  One,  two, 
three,  your  humble  servant  Was  not  that  fight, 
Dicky  r 

Dick.  Aye  'faith,  sir;  but  why  don't  you 
speak  to  her  ? 

Clin.jun,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dicky ;  I  know 
my  distance.  Would  you  have  me  speak  to  a 
lady  at  the  first  sight  ? 

bick.  Aye,  sir,  by  all  means ;  the  first  aim  is 
the  surest. 

C/in.jun.  Now,  for  a  good  jest,  to  make  her 

laugh  heartily By  Jupitcr  Ammon,   111  go 

give  her  a  kiss.  [Goes  towards  her. 

Enter  Wildair,  interposing. 

Wild.  Tis  all  to  no  purpose ;'  I  told  ypu  so 
before ;  your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do. — 
You  may  go ;  I'll  outbid  you. 

CUn.jun,  Vihat,  the  devil !  the  madman's  here 
again. 

Lady  Dar.  Bless  me,  cousin,  what  d'ye  m^an  ? 
Affront  a  gentleman  of  his  quality  in  ray  house? 

CUn.  jun.  Quality ! — Why,  madam,  I  don't 
Itnow  what  you  mean  by  ynur  madmen,  and  your 
beaux,  and  your  quaUty — ^they're  all  alike,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Lady  Dar,  Pray,  sir,  walk  with  me  into  the 
next  room. 

[Exit  Ladt  Darling,  leading  Clincber. — 
D  icK  Y  Jbilotnng.'] 

Ang.  Sir,  it  your  conversation  be  no  more  a- 
greeable  than  'twas  the  last  time,  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  yonr  visit  as  short  as  you  can. 

Wild.  The  ofiences  of  mv  last  visit,  madam, 
bore  their  punishment  in  the  commission ;  and 
have  made  roe  as  uneasy  till  I  receive  pardon,  as 
your  ladyship  can  be  till  I  sue  for  it. 

Ang.  Sir  tiarry,  I  did  not  well  understand  the 
oflence,  and  must  therefore  proportion  it  to  the 
greatness  of  your  apology ;  if  vou  would,  there- 
fore, have  mc  think  it  light,  take  no  great  pains 
in  an  excuse. 

Wild.  How  sweet  must  the  lips  be  that  guard 
that  tongue !  Then,  madam,  no  more  of  past  of- 
fences ;  let  us  prepare  for  joys  to  come.    Let 


this  seal  my  pardon;  [Kisses  her  hand."]  and  liM 
[Again.]  initiate  me  to  farther  happiness. 

Ang.  Hold,  nr— one  auestibn,  sir  Harry,  and 
pray,  answer  plainly — ^Dye  love  me? 

Wild.  Love  vou !  Does  fire  ascend  ?  Do  hy- 
pocrites dissemble  ?  Usurers  love  gold,  or  great 
men  flattery  ?  Doubt  these,  then  question  ua^  I 
love. 

Ang.  This  shews  your  gallantry,  sir,  but  not 
your  love. 

Wild.  View  your  own  charms,  madam,  then 
judge  m^  passion ;  your  beauty  ravishes  my  eye, 
your  voice  my  ear,  and  your  touch  has  thrilled 
my  melting  soul. 

Ang.  If  your  words  be  real,  'tis  in  your  power 
to  raise  an  equal  flame  in  me. 

Wild.  Nay,  then,  I  seize: 

Ang,  Hold,  sir !  'tis  also  possible  to  make  me 
detest  and  scorn  you  worse  than  the  most  profli* 
gate  of  your  deceiving  sex. 

Wild.  Ha !  A  very  odd  turn  this  !  I  hope, 
madam^  you  only  afiect  anger,  because  you  know 
your  frowns  are  becoming. 

Ang.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  designs,  can  best  understand  whether 
my  anger  should  be  real  or  dissembled;  think 
wnat  strict  modesty  should  bear,  then  judge  of 
my  resentment 

Wild,  Strict  modesty  should  bear !  Why,  ^tfa, 
madam,  I  believe,  the  strictest  modes^r  may  bear 
fifty  ^ineas,  and  I  don't  believe  'twiU  bear  one 
f^rthmg  more. 

Ang,  What  d'ye  meap,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  mean,  if 
you  go  to  that  ?  I  think,  now,  fifty  guineas  is  a  fine 
ofier  for  your  strict  modesty,  as  you  call  it 

Ang.  Tis  more  charitable,  sir  Harry,  to  charge 
the  imperdnence  of  a  man  of  your  fi^re  on  his 
defect  in  understanding,  than  on  his  want  of 
manners — I  am  afraid  you're  mad,  sir. 

Wild,  Why,  madam,  you're  enough  to  make 
any  man  mad.    'Sdeath,  are  you  not  a     ■ 

Ang.  What,  sir? 

WUd.  Why,  a  lady  of— strict  modesty,  if  you 
will  have  it  so. 

Ang.  I  shall  never  hereafter  trust  common  re> 
port,  which  represented  you,  sir,  a  man  of  honourt 
wit,  and  breeding ;  for  I  find  you  very  deficient 
in  them  all  three.  [Exit  Amoelica. 

Wild.  Now  I  find  that  the  strict  preten- 
ces which  the  ladies  of  pleasure  make  to  stric^ 
modesty,  is  the  reason  why  those  of  quality  are 
ashamed  to  wear  it 

Enter  Vikard. 

Fix.  Ah,  sir  Harry !  have  I  caught  you  .^— 
Well,  and  what  success  ? 

Wild.  Success !  Tis  a  shame  for  you  young 
fellows  in  town  here  to  let  the  wenches  grow  so 
saucy.  I  oflered  her  fifty  guineas,  and  she  was 
in  her  airs  presently,  and  flew  away  in  a  huflf. — 
I  could  have  bad  a  brace  of  countesies  in  Paris 
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for  half  the  money,  and  je  vom  remereie  into  the 
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Fix,  Gone  in  her  airs,  say  you  !  And  did  not 
yoo  follow  her  ? 

WUd,  Whither  should  I  follow  her  ? 

ViZ,  Into  her  bed-chamber,  man ;  she  went  on 

Surpose.  You  a  man  of  pillantry,  and  not  un<* 
erstaod  that  a  lad/s  best  pleased  when  she 
puts  on  her  airs,  as  you  call  it ! 

WUd,  She  talked  to  me  of  strict  modesty,  and 
staff. 

Fif.  Certainly.  Most  women  magnify  their 
modesty,  for  the  same  reason  that  cowards  boast 
their  courage— -because  tliey  have  least  on*L — 
Come,  come,  sir  Harry,  when  you  make  your 
next  assault,  encourage  vour  spirits  with  brisk 
Burguudjr :  if  you  succeed,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  you 
have  a  fair  excuse  for  your  rudeness.  1*11  go  in, 
and  make  your  peace  for  what's  past.  Oh,  I  had 
almost  foi^got — Colonel  Standara  wants  to  speak 
with  yon  about  some  business. 

WUd.  ril  wait  upon  him  presently ;  d'ye  know 
where  he  may  be  found  ? 

Vis.  In  the  piazza  of  Covent-Garden,  about  an 
hour  hence,  I  promised  to  see  him ;  and  there 

fou  may  meet  him — to  have  your  throat  cut. 
A$ide.^  Til  go  in  and  intercede  for  you. 
Wild.  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady.  Vizard. 

rJSriY. 
Vix.  No  fair  play,  I  can  assure  you.       [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— 7%e  Street  before  Lurewell's 

Lodgingi.  -^ 

Clincher  senior,  and  Lvrcwell,    coquetting 
in  the  baicony.    Enter  Standard. 

Stand,  How  weak  is  reason  in  disputes  of  love  ■ 
That  daring  reason,  wliich  so  oft  pretends  to 
question  works  of  high  omnipotence,  yet  poorly 
truckles  to  our  weakest  passions,  and  yields  im- 
phcit  faith  to  foolish  love,  paying  blind  zeal  to 
faithless  women's  eyes.  IVe  heard  her  falsehood 
with  such  pressing  proofs,  that  I  no  lont^er  should 
distrust  it.  Yet  still  my  love  would  bafSe  de- 
monstration, and  make  impossibilities  seem  pro- 
bable. [Looks  up.]  Ha!  That  fool,  too!  What, 
stoop  so  low  as  that  animal  ^-^'Tis  true,  women 
once  fallen,  Uke  cowards  in  despair,  will  stick  ar 
nothiiu; ;  there's  no  medium  in  their  actions. 
They  must  be  bright  as  angels,  or  black  as  fiends. 
But  now  for  my  revenue ;  Til  kick  her  cully  be- 
fore her  face,  call  her  whore,  curse  the  whole 
sex,  and  leave  her.  [Goes  in. 

LuREWELL  comes  down  toith  Clircher  senior. 
Tke  Scene  changes  to  a  Dining-Room. 

Lure.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  it  is  my  husband !  What 
will  become  of  yon  ? 

Ciin.  sen.  Ah,  your  husband !  Oh,  I  shall  be 
roordered  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  shall  I  run? 
Ill  creep  into  an  oven ;  111  climb  up  the  chim- 

Vet.  II. 


ney ;  I'll  fly ;  I'll  sWim ; ^I  wish  to  the  Lord 

I  were  at  the  Jubilee  now ! 

Lure,  Can't  you  think  of  any  thing,  sir  ? 

Clin,  sen.  Think  !  not  I ;  I  never  could  think 
to  any  purpose  in  my  life. 

Lure.  What  do  you  want,  air? 

Enter  Ton  Errand. 

JSrr.  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  sir  Htirry 
Wildair ;  I  saw  him  corac  in  here  this  morniugj 
and  did  imagine  he  might  be  here  still,  if  he  is 
not  gone. 

Lure.  A  lucky  hit  1  Here,  friend,  change 
clothes  with  tliis  gentleman ;  quickly,  strip. 

Clin.  sen.  Ay,  ay,  quickly,  strip ;  Til  g»v< 
half  a  crown  to  boob    Come  liere :  so. 


r'c  you 
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Lure,  Now,  slip  you  [foCUN.  sen.]  down 
stairs,  and  wait  at  the  door  till  my  husbaud  be 
gone ;  and  get  you  in  there  [To  the  Porter.]  tiU 
I  call  you.         [Puts  Errand  in  thu  nest  room. 

Enter  Standard. 

Oh,  sir,  are  you  come  ?  I  wonder,  sir,  how  you 
have  the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  no  base 
a  trick  ? 

Stand,  Oh,  madam,  all  your  artifices  won't  avail. 

Lure.  Nay,  sir,  your  arti&ces  wou't  avail.  I 
thought,  sir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough  a- 
gainst  troubhug  me  with  sir  Harry  Wiidair's  com- 
pmiy,  when  I  sent  his  letters  back  by  you  ?  yet 
you,  forsooth,  must  tell  him  where  I  lodged^  and 
expose  me  agniulto  his  impertinent  courtship  ! 

Stand,  I  expose  you  to  his  courtsliip  1 

Lure.  I'll  lay  my  li fe  you'U  deny  it  now.  Come, 
come,  sir ;  a  pitiful  lie  is  as  scaiHlalous  to  a  red 
coat,  as  an  oath  to  a  black.  Did  not  sir  Harry 
himself  tell  me,  tluit  he  found  out,  by  you,  \vhcre 
1  lodged? 

Stand,  You*re  all  lies;  Erst,  your  heart  is 
false  ;  your  eyes  are  double ;  one  look  belies 
another ;  and  then,  your  tongue  does  contradict 
them  all — Madam,  I  see  a  little  devil  just  now 
hammering  out  a  lie  in  your  pericranium. 

Lure.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  he*s  in  the  right 
on't.  [Aside,]  Hold,  sir,  you' have  got  the  pla};- 
hnuse  cant  upon  your  tongue,  and  think,  that  wit 
may  privilec^c  your  railing :  but,  I  must  Cell  you, 
sir,  that  wluit  is  satire  upon  the  stf^,  is  ill  man- 
ners here. 

Stand.  What  is  feigned  upon  the  stage,  is  here, 
in  reality,  real  falsehood.  Yes,  yes,  madam---I 
exposed  you  to  the  courtship  of  your  fool  Clin* 
cher,  too;  1  hope  your  female  wiles  will  impose 
f  hat  upon  me        also 

Lure.  Clincher  1  Nay,  now,  you're  stark  mad, 
I  know  no  such  perscm. 

Stand,  Oh,  woman  in  perfection!  not  know 
him?  'Slife,  madam,  can  my  eyes,  my  piercing 
jealous  eyes,  be  so  deluded  r  Nay,  madam,  my 
nose  could  not  mistake  him;  for  I  smelt  the  fop 
by  his  pu/vi/M  from  the  balcony  do^-n  to  the  «trcet« 
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Lure,  The  baleony !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  balco- 
ny !  V\l  be  hanged  bat  he  has  mistaken  sir  Harry 
Wildair^s  footman  with  a  new  French  livery  for 
t  beau ! 

Stand.  'Sdeath,  madam,  what  is  there  in  me 
that  looks  like  a  cully  ?  Did  not  I  see  him  ? 

Lure,  No,  no,  you  could  not  see  him ;  you're 
dreaming,  colonel.  Will  you  believe  your  eyes, 
now  that  I  have  rubbed  them  open  ^—Here,  you 
friend. 

Enter  Errand  in  Clincher  $enior*$  clothot 

Stand,  This  is  illusion  all;  my  eyes  conspire 
against  themselves.    'Tis  legerdemain ! 

Lurei  Legerdemain !  Is  that  all  your  acknow- 
ledgment for  your  rude  behaviour? — Oh,  what  a 
curse  is  it  to  love  as  I  do ! — But  don't  presume 
too  far,  sir,  on  my  affection :  for  such  ungenerous 
usage  will  soon  return  my  tired  heart — Begone, 
sirTfro  the  Porter.]  to  your  impertinent  master, 
and  tell  him  I  shall  never  be  at  leisure  to  receive 
any  of  his  troublesome  visits.  Send  to  me  to 
know  when  I  should  be  at  home ! — Begone,  sir ! 
I  am  ^ure  he  has  made  me  an  unfortunate  wo- 
man. [Weeps. 

Stand.  Nay,  then,  there  is  no  certainty  in  na- 
ture ;  and  truth  is  only  falsehood  well  diaffuised. 

Lure.  Sir,  had  not  I  owned  my  fond,  foolish 
passion,  I  should  not  have  been  subject  to  such 
unjust  suspicions :  but  it  is  an  ungrateful  return. 

[Weeoing. 

Stand.  Now,  where  are  all  my  firm  resolves  ? 
I  will  believe  her  just.  My  passion  raised  my 
jealousy ;  then,  why  ma/nt  love  be  as  blind  in 
finding  faults,  as  in  excusing  them  ? — ^I  hope,  ma- 
dam, you'll  pardon  me,  since  jealousy,  that  mag- 
nified my  suspicion,  is  as  much  the  efiect  of  love, 
as  my  easiness  in  being  satisfied. 

Lure.  Easiness  in  being  satisfied !  Yon  men 
have  got  an  insolent  way  of  extorting  pardon,  bv 
persisting  in  your  faults.  No,  no,  sir ;  cherish 
vour  suspicions,  and  feed  upon  your  jealousy : 
'tis  fit  meat  for  your  squeamish  stomach* 

With  me  all  women  should  this  rule  pursue : 

Vfho  think  us  false,  should  never  find  us  true. 

[Exit  in  u  rage. 

Enter  Clincher  tenter  in  the  portei^s  clothes. 

Clin.  sen.  Well,  intriguing  is  the  prettiest,  plea- 
santcst  thing  for  a  man  of  my  parts.  How  shall 
we  laugh  at  the  husband  when  be  b  gone  ?— How 
sillily  he  looks !  He's  in  labour  of  horns  already. 
To  make  a  colonel  a  cuckold!  Twill  be  rare 
news  for  the  alderman.  [Apart, 

Stand,  All  this  sir  Harry  has  occasioned ;  bat 
he's  brave,  and  will  afibrd  me  a  just  revenge. 
Oh,  this  is  the  porter  I  sent  the  challenge  by — 
Well,  sir,  have  you  found  him  ? 

CUn.  sen.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  now  ? 

Stand.  Have  you  given  sir  Harry  the  note,  fellow  ? 

CUn.  sen.  The  note !  What  note  ? 

Stand.  The  letter,  blockhead,  which  I  sent  by 
you  to  sir  Harry  Wildair.    Have  you  teen  him  ? 


CUn.  sen.  Oh,  lord,  what  dtM  I  ^  nbwf 
Sera  him?  Yes,  sir — ^No,  rir.  I  have,*  sir*-I 
have  not,  sif. 

Stand.  The  fellow's  mad  !  Ansivtr  me  direct- 
ly, sirrah,  or  111  break  your  head. 

CUn,  sen.  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well,  !jir|  but, 
as  to  the  note,  sir,  I  can't  remember  a  ysnrd 
on't :  truth  is,  I  have  a  very  bad  memory. 

Stand.  Oh,  sir,  ni  quicken  your  memory. 

[Strikes  kirn. 

Clin,  sen,  Zauns,  sir,  hold !— I  cud  give  him 
the  note. 

Stnnd,  And  what  answer? 

CUn.  sen,  I  mean,  I  did  not  give  him  the  note* 

Stand,  What,  d'ye  banter,  rascal? 

F Strikes  him  again. 
— ,  _,  ..^.^ .   He  did  send  aa 

answer 
Stand.  What  was't,  villain  ? 
CUn.  sen.  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  have  forgot  it :  I 
told  you  that  I  had  a  very  treacherous  memorr. 

Stand.  I'll  engpige  you  shall  remember  me  this 
month,  rascal.  [Beats  him  of;  and  exit. 

Enter  Lurewell  and  Pablt. 

Lure.  Fort-bon,  fort*bon,  fort-bon!  This  is 
better  than  I  expected;  but  fortune  still  helps 
the  industrious* 

Enter  Clincher  senior* 

CUn.  sen.  Ah !  the  devil  take  all  intriguini^ 
say  I,  and  him  who  first  invented  canes-< — ^Ibat 
cursed  colonel  has  got  such  a  knack  of  beating 
his  men,  that  he  has  left  the  mark  of  a  collar  of 
bandiliers  about  my  shoulders. 

Lure.  Oh,  my  poor  gentleman !  and  vras  it 
beaten? 

CUn,  sen*  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten.  But  where's 
my  clothes  ?  my  clothes  ? 

Lure,  What)  you  won't  leave  me  so  soon,  toy 
dear,  will  ye? 

CUn.  sen.  Will  ye  !-*-If  ever  I  peep  into  a  co- 
lonel's tent  again,  may  I  be  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet !  But  my  dothes,  madam. 

Lure,  I  sent  the  porter  down  stairs  with  them : 
did  not  you  meet  him  ? 

CUn.  sen.  Meet  him !  No ;  not  I. 

Par.  No ! — ^He  went  out  at  the  back-door,  and 
is  run  clear  away,  Fm  afraid. 

CUn.  sen.  Gone,  say  you,  and  with  my  clothes, 
my  fine  Jubilee  clothes? — Oh,  the  rogue,  the 
thief! — I'll  have  him  hanged  for  murder— -*-Bu| 
how  shall  I  get  home  in  tliis  pickle  ? 

Par,  I'm  afraid,  sir,  the  colonel  will  be  back 
pre^utly,  for  he  dines  at  home. 

CUn,  sen.  Oh,  then,  I  must  sneak  off. 
Was  ever  such  an  utlfortunate  beau. 
To  have  his  bade  well  thrashed,  and  lost  his  ooat 
also  ?  [Exit  Clincher  tefi. 

Lure.  Tbns^  the  noble  ftoet  spoke  truth : 
Nothing  suits  worse  with  vice  than  want  of  sense : 
Fools  are  still  wicked  at  their  own  expenoe. 

Far,  Methinksy  madam,  the  injuries  you  have 
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ttiflered  hj  men  must  be  very  great,  to  raise  such 
lieavjr  reseotmeola  against  tlie  whole  sex. 

Xiire.  The  greatest  injurv  that  WQ^qaq  could 
austaiii :  they  robbed  me  ot  that  jewel,  which, 
preserved,  eialts  our  sex  almost  to  angels :  but, 
destroyed,  debases  us  below  die  worst  of  brutes, 
mankind. 

Far,  But,  I  think,  madam,  your  anger  should 
be  only  confined  to  die  author  of  your  wrongs. 

Lure,  The  author  !  Alas,  I  know  him  not, 
which  makes  my  wrofigs  the  greater. 

Par.  Not  know  him  ?  ^lis  odd,  madam,  that  a 
man  should  rob  you  of  that  same  jewel  you  men- 
tioned, and  you  not  know  h;m. 

Xare.  Leave  trifling:  'tis  a  subject  that  al- 
ways sours  my  temper :  but  since,  by  thy  faithful 
service,  I  have  some  reason  to  ccmtide  in  yum* 
secrecy,  bear  the  strange  relatio^i.— Some  twelve 
jtMrs  ago,  I  lived  at  my  father's  house  in  Oxford- 
shire, blest  with  innocence,  the  ornamental,  hut 
weak  guard  of  blooming  beauty :  I  was  then  just 
fifteen,  an  age  fatal  to  the  female  sex.  Our  youth 
IS  ttmptiii^  our  innocence  credulous,  romances 
movm^  love  powerful,  and  incu  are — villains. 
Tbe^  It  happened*  that  three  young  gcndemen 
from  the  nmversity,  coming  into  the  country,  and 
being  benighted,  and  strangers,  called  at  my  fa- 
ther's :  he  was  very  glad  of  their  company,  and 
ofered  them  the  entertainment  of  his  house. 

Par.  Which  they  accepted,  no  doubt.  Oh, 
these  strolling  coUefiians  are  never  abroad,  but 
upon  some  mischief. 

Lare.  Tbi(y  had  some  private  frolic  or  design 
in  their  headi^  as  appeared  by  their  not  naming 
one  another,  which  my  father  perceiving,  out  of 
dvili^  made  no  inquiry  into  their  aOairs ;  two 
of  them  had  a  heavy,  pedantic,  university  air ;  a 
sort  of  disagreeable  scholastic  boorishoess  in  their 
behaviour;  but  the  third 

Par.  Ahf  the  third,  madam — the  third  of  all 
things,  thev  say,  is  very  critical. 

Lure.  llewa^— but  in  short,  nature  cut  him 
out  for  my  undoing;  he  seemed  to  be  about 
eighteen. 

Par.  A  fit  match  for  your  fifteen  as  could  be. 

Lure.  He  had  a  genteel  sweetness  in  his  face, 
a  graceful  comeliness  in  bis  person,  and  his 
tongue  was  fit  to  sooth  soft  inn<x»nce  into  ruii), 
His  very  looks  were  witty,  and  his  expressive 
^yes  spoke  softer^  prettier  things^  than  words 
could  frame. 

Par.  There  will  be  mischief  by  and  b? ;  I  never 
heard  a  woman  talk  so  much  of  eyesy  out  there 
were  tears  presently  after. 

Xtire.*Hisdisooarse  was  directed  to  my  father, 
hot  his  looks  to  me.  AfVer  supper,  I  went  to  mv 
chamber,  and  read  Cassandm,  then  went  to  beq, 
and  dreamed  of  htm  all  nighty  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  made  versesy  so  fell  desperately  in  love. 
My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  their  convey 
sation,  that  he  begged  their  oompany  next  day ; 
they  coDSCOtedy  aM  next  night,  r^rly 


Par.  Ah !  next  night,  madam-— «next  night 
(IV^  afraid)  was  a  ni^^t,  inde^. 

Inure.  He  bribed  my  maid,  with  his  ^old,  out 
of  her  honesty;  and  me/ with  his  rhetoric,  out  of 
my  hupour — She  admitted  him  into  my  chamber, 
and  there  he  vowed,  and  swore,  and  wept,  and 
sighed-'^-^and  conquered.  [Weeps. 

Par.  A*lack-e-day,  poor  fifteen !  [  Weept. 

Lure.  He  swore  that  he  would  come  down 
from  Oxford  in  a  fortnight,  and  marry  me. 

Par.  The  old  bait,  the  old  bait — I  was  cheat- 
ed just  so  myself.  [Atide^  But  had  not  you  tiie 
wit  to  know  hi|  name  all  this  while  ? 

Lure.  Alas  I  what  wit  had  inpocence  like 
mine  ?  H^  told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  his  companions  qf  concealing  himself  then, 
but  that  he  woul^  write  to  me  iu  two  days,  and 
let  me  know  his  i^ame  and  quality.  After  all  tlie 
binding  oaths  of  constancy,  joining  hands,  ^x- 
changiog  hearts,  I  gave  him  a  rhig  with  this 
motto :  Lcwe  and  hQ»our : — then  we  parted,  and 
I  never  saw  the  dear  deceiver  more. 

Par.  No,  nor  never  will,  I  warrant  you. 

Lure'  I  need  not  tell  my  griefs,  \yhich  my 
father^  death  made  fL  fair  pretence  for ;  he  letV. 
me  sole  heiress  and  executrix  to  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year :  at  last,  my  love  for  this  single 
dissembler  turned  to  f^  hatred  of  the  whole  s^x ; 
and,  to  direct  my  melancholy,  and  make  my  laige 
fortune  subservient  to  my  plef^ure  and  revenge, 
I  went  to  travel,  where,  in  most  courts  of  Europe, 
I  have  done  some  execution.  Here  1  will  play 
my  last  scene ;  then  retire  to  my  country-house, 
live  solitary,  and  die  a  penitent 

Par.  But  don't  you  still  love  this  fair  dissem- 
bler? 

I.ifr^  Most  certaiply.  H'is  Ipve  of  him  that 
keeps  my  anser  warm,  representing  the  baseness 
of  n^ankmd  full  in  view ;  ^nd  n^fdzes  my  resent- 
ments work — We  shall  have  that  old  impertinent 
letcher.  Smuggler,  here  to-night ;  I  have  a  plot  to 
swinge  him,  and  his  precise  nephew.  Vizard. 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  yoq  inan^e  every  body 
that  cqmes'  in  your  way. 

Ijure.  No,  Parly;  those  men,  whose  preten- 
sions I  found  just  and  honourable,  I  fairly  dis- 
missed, by  letting  them  know  my  firm  resolutions 
never  to  marry.  But  those  villains  that  would 
attempt  iby  honour^  I've  seldom  failed  to  ma- 
na^ 

Par,  What  d'ye  thi^ik  of  the  colonel,  madam? 
I  suppose  his  designs  are  honourable. 

Ijire.  That  man's  a  riddl^ ;  there's  something 
pf  honour  in  his  temper  that  pleases ;  I'm  sure 
he  loyes  me,  tqo»  because  he's  soon  i«dous,  and 
soon  satisfied.  But  he's  ^  man  still.  When  I 
qnce  tri^  his  p\ilse  about  marriage,  his  blood 
ran  as  low  as  a  coward's.  He  swore,  indeed,  that 
he  loved  me,  but  could  not  marry  me^  forsooth, 
because  he  was  engaged  elsewhere.  So  poor  a 
pretence  made  me  disdain  his  passion,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  uneasy  to  me. — But 
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hang  him,  I  have  teased  him  enongh — ^Besides, 
Farly,  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  mj  revenge :  but, 
this  buss  &nd  guinea  I  mi^t  maul  once  more.  FU 
handsel  his  Tiomen's  clothes  for  him.  Go,  get  me 
pen  and  ink ;  I  must  write  to  Vizard,  too. 


Fortune,  this  once  as^  me  as  before : 
Two  such  machines  can  never  work  in  vain, 
As  thy  propitious  wheel,  and  my  projecting  brain. 

[Exwnt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  J.—Covent  Garden, 


Wf  LDAiR  and  Standard  meeting. 

Stand,  I  THOUGHT,  sir  Harry,  to  have  met  you 
ere  tliis  in  a  more  convenient  place ;  but,  since 
my  %vrongs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge 
shall  be  so,  too.     Draw,  sir. 

Wild,  Draw,  sir !  What  shall  T  draw  ? 

Stand.  Come,  come,  sir,  I  like  your  facetious 
humour  well  enough ;  it  shews  courage  and 
unconcern.  I  know  you  brave;  and  therefore 
use  you  tlius. Draw  your  sword. 

Wild.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw ;  but, 
the  devil  take  me  if  1  fight.  Perhaps,  colonel, 
this  is  the  prettiest  blade  you  have  seen. 

Stand.  I  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good ;  and, 
therefore,  think  both  worth  my  resentment. 
Come,  sir. 

Wild.  But,  prithee,  colonel,  dost  think  that  I 
am  such  a  madman,  as  to  send  my  soul  to  the 
devil,  and  body  to  the  worms— —upon  every 
fool's  errand  ?  [Aside, 

Stand.  I  hope  you're  no  coward,  sir. 

Wild.  Coward,  sir!  I  have  eight  thousand 
pound:}  n-year,  sir. 

Stand.  You  fought  in  Flanders,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Wild.  Ay,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  wore  a 
red  coat ;  because  'twas  fashionable. 

Stand,  Sir,  you  fought  a  French  count  in 
Paris 

Wild.  True,  sir ;  hut  there  was  no  danger  of 
lands  nor  tenements  -.  besides,  he  was  a  beau, 
like  myself.  Now  you're  a  soldier,  colonel,  and 
fighting's  your  trade ;  and  I  think  it  downright 
madness  to  contend  with  any  man  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

Stand,  Come,  sir,  no  more  dallying ;  I  shall 
take  very  unseemly  methods,  if  you  don't  shew 
yourself  a  gentleman. 

Wild,  A  gentleman !  Why,  there  again,  now. 
A  gentleman  !  I  tell  you  once  more,  colonel,  that 
I  am  a  baronet,  and  have  eight  thousand  pounds 
B-ycar.  I  can  dance,  sing,  ride,  fence,  under- 
stand the  languages— —Now,  I  can't  conceive 
how  running  you  through  the  body  shtiuld  con* 
tribute  one  jot  more  to  my  gentility.  But,  pray, 
colonel,  I  had  forgo^  ^  a&K  yOu,  what's  the  quar- 
rel? 

Stand.  A  woman,  sir. 

Wild.  Then  I  put  up  my  sword.    Take  her. 

Stand.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 

Wild.  Nay,  if  your  honour  be  concerned  wiA 


a  woman,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  yoo 
can.  An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  slave 
in  nature:  some  will  say,  the  greatest  fool.  Come, 
come,  colonel,  that  is  something  about  the  lady 
Lurewell,  I  warrant ;  I  can  give  you  satisfaction 
in  that  afiair. 

Stand,  Do  so,  then,  immediately. 

Wild,  Put  up  your  sword  first ;  you  know  I 
dare  fight :  but  I  had  much  rather  make  you  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  I  can  assure  you,  this 
lady  will  prove  too  hsird  for  one  of  your  temper. 
You  have  too  much  honour,  too  much  in  con- 
science, to  be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Stand,  I'm  assured,  sir,  she  never  gave  you 
any  encouragement. 

Wild.  A  man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  Sheath  your  weapon ;  and 
then,  if  I  don't  satisfy  you,  sheath  it  in  my  body. 

Stand.  Give  me  but  demonstration  of  her 
granting  you  any  favour,  and  it  is  enough. 

Wild.  Will  you  take  my  word  ? 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  sir — ^I  cannot 

Wild.  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  ? 

Stand.  Tis  ten  to  one  whether  I  shall  or  no ; 
they  have  deceived  me  already. 

Wild,  That's  hard — but  some  means  I  shall  de* 
vise  for  your  satisfaction— we  must  fly  this  place, 
else  that  cluster  of  mob  will  overwhelm  us. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  mob ;   Tom  Errand's  wife  hurrying  in 
Clincher,  ten.  in  lS,RitAv'ti's  clothes. 

Wife.  Oh  !  the  villain,  the  rogue,  he  has  mur* 
dered  my  husband.    Ah,  my  poor  Timothy  ! 


[Crying, 
'  nusba 


Clin,  sen.  Dem  your  Timothy !  your  nusband 
has  murdered  me,  woman ;  for  he  has  carried 
away  my  fine  jubilee  clothes. 

Wife.  Aye,  you  cut-throat,  have  you  not  got 
his  cfothes  upon  your  back  tliere  i  Neighbours^ 
don't  you  know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron  ? 

Mob.  Aye,  aye,  it  is  the  same. 

Iff  Mob,  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  neigli* 
hours? 

9d  Mob.  We'll  pull  him  in  pieces. 

Ist  Mob,  No,  no ;  then  we  may  be  hanged  for 
murder ;  but  we'll  dmwn  him. 

Clin.  sen.  Ah^  good  people,  pray  dou't  drown 
me ;  for  I  never  learned  to  swim  m  all  my  life. 
Ah,  this  plaguy  intriKning  ! 

Mob.  Away  with  him !  away  with  faim  to  the 
Thames! 
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CSn,  JM.  Oh !  if  I  had  bat  mj  swimmiog  gir- 
dle now ! 

Enter  Constable. 

Can,  Holdy  neighboiin ;  I  command  the  peace, 

wye.  Ohy  Mr  ConstaUe,  here's  a  ro^e  that 

has  murdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  his 


Con.  Murder  and  robbery !  then  he  must  be  a 
gentleman.  Hnnds  o£^  there ;  he  must  not  be 
abused  Give  an  apoount  of  yourself.  Are  you 
a  gentleman  ? 

dm.  ten.  No»  sir,  Tm  a  beau. 

Con.  A  beau  !  Tlien  you  have  killed  nobody, 
Fm  persuaded.  How  came  you  by  these  clothes, 
sir? 

C/ra.  un.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  walking 
along,  ur,  I  don't  know  how,  sir,  I  cannot  teU 
where,  sir,  and  so  the  porter  and  I  changed 
dothes,8ir. 

Con.  Veiy  well.  The  man  speaks  reason,  and 
like  a  gentleman. 

W^.  But  pray,  Mr  Constable,  ask  him  how 
he  cmuwed  clothes  with  him? 

Con.  Silence,  woman,  and  don't  disturb  the 
court.     Well,  sir,  how  did  yob  change  clothes  ? 

Clin.  ten.  Why,  sir,  he  pulled  off  my  coat,  and 
I  drew  off  his :  so  I  put  on  bb  coat,  and  be  put 
on  mine. 

C4in.  Why,  neighbour,  I  don't  find  that  he's 
guilty :  search  him ;  and,  if  he  carries  no  arms 
about  him,  well  let  him  go. 

[Tkey  teareh  hit  pocketi,  and  pull  out  hit  pit- 
talsA 

Clin.  ten.  Oh,  gemini !  my  jubilee  pistols ! 

Con.  What,  a  case  of  pistols !  then  the  case  is 
plain.  Speak,  what  are  you,  sir  ?  whence  came 
you,  and  wbither  go  you  ? 

Clin.  ten.  Sir,  I  came  from  Russel-street,  and 
am  going  to  the  jubilee. 

Wife.  You  shall  eo  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue. 

Can.  Away  with  him!  away  with  him  to 
Newgate,  straight ! 

Clin.  ten.  I  shall  go  to  the  jubilee,  now,  in- 
deed. 

[Ejpeunt. 

Re-enter  Wildai r  and  Stamda'rd. 

Wild.  In  short,  colonel,  'tis  all  nonsense :  fight 
for  a  woman !  hard  by  is  the  lady's  house ;  if  you 
please  we'll  vrait  on  her  together :  you  shall  draw 
your  sword ;  I'll  draw  my  snuff-box :  you  shall 
produce  your  wounds  received  in  war ;  I'll  relate 
mine  by  Cupid's  dart :  you  shall  look  big ;  FU 
ogle:  YOU  shall  swear;  Fllsiffh:  you  shall  sa, 
sa,  and  111  coup^;  and  if  she  flies  not  to  my 
arms  Uke  a  hawk  to  its  perch,  my  dancing-mas- 
ter deserves  to  be  damned. 

Stand.  With  the  generality  of  womeb,  I  grant 
you,  these  arts  may  prevail. 

Wild.   Geaerahty  of  women  !    Why^  there 


again,  you're  out.    They^re  all  alike,  sir :  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  that  was  particular,  but  one. 

Stand,  Who  was  she,  pray  ? 

Wild*  Penelope,  I  think  she's  called,  and  that's 
a  poetical  story,  too.  When  will  you  find  a  poet, 
in  our  age,  make  a  woman  bo  chaste  ? 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  your  facetious  humour 
can  di^uise  falsehood,  and  make  cahimny  pass 
for  satire ;  but  you  have  promised  me  ocular  de- 
monstration that  she  favours  you:  make  that 
good,  and  I  shall  then  maintain  faith  and  female 
to  be  as  inconsistent  as  truth  and  falsehood. 

Wild.  Nay,  by  what  you  told  me,  I  am  satisfi- 
ed that  she  imposes  on  us  all :  and  Vizard,  too, 
seems  what  I  still  suspected  him :  but  his  hones^ 
once  mistrusted,  spoils  his  knavery.  But  will 
you  be  convinced,  if  our  plot  succeeds  ? 

Stand.  I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  sir 
Harry ;  which,  if  I  doubted,  my  distrust  would 
cancel  the  obligation  of  their  security. 

Wild.  Then  meet  me  half  an  hour  hence,  at 
the  Rummer ;  vou  must  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
hearty  ^ass  with  me,  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for 
a  certain  project,  which  this  night  I  undertake. 

Stand.  I  ^uess,  by  the  preparation,  that  wo- 
man's the  design. 

Wild.  Yes,  faith !  I  am  taken  dangerous  ill 
with  two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love :  the 
first  111  cure  with  Burgundy,  and  my  love  by  a 
night's  lodging  with  the  damsel.  A  sure  remedy. 
Probatum  ett. 

Stand.  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  sir. 

[Eseunt  teverally. 

Enter  Clincher  Junior  and  Dicky. 

Clin.  Ah,  Dicky,  this  London  is  a  sad  place,  a 
sad,  vicious  place :  I  wish  that  I  were  in  the 
country  again.  And  this  brother  of  mine — I'm 
sorry  he's  so  great  a  rake :  I  had  rather  see  him 
dead,  than  see  him  thus. 

Dick.  Aye,  sir,  he'll  spend  his  whole  estate  at 
this  same  jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  lives  at  this 
same  jubilee  ? 

Clin.  Who,  pray? 

Dick.  The  Pope. 

Clin.  The  devil  he  does !  my  brother  go  to  the 
place  where  the  Pope  dwells !  he's  bewitched, 
sure! 

Enter  Tom  Errand  in  Clincher  uniot't 

clothet, 

Dick.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  is,  for  he's  strange- 
ly altered. 

Clin.  Altered !  why,  he  looks  like  a  Jesuit  al« 
ready. 

Err.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a  blockhead 
was  the  fellow  to  trust  me  with  his  coat !  If  I 
can  get  cross  the  garden,  down  to  the  water-aidey 
I  am  pretty  secure. 

[Atide. 

C/in.  Brother  I  Alaw !  Oh,  gemini !  Are  you 
my  brother? 
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Dick  r  seize  iroo  in  the  kin^snamey  nr. 

Err.  Ohy  lord !  should  this  prove  some  parli- 
wnent  man,  now ! 

C&n.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  arc  ^ou  ? 

Err.  A  poor  porter,  sir,  and  gomg  of  an  er- 
rand. 

Dick.  MThat  errand  ?  speak,  yon  rogue. 

Err,  A  fool's  errand,  I'm  afraid. 

CUft.  Who  sent  you? 

Err.  A  bean,  sic 

Dick.  No,  no ;  the  rogne  has  murdered  your 
brother,  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes. 

Ciin.  Murdered  my  brother !  Oh,  crimini ! 
Oh,  my  poor  jubilee  brother !  Stay-rby  Jupiter 
Ammon,  Fm  neir,  though.  Speak,  sir,  have  you 
killed  him  ?  Confess  tmit  you  Have  killed  mm, 
and  ril  give  you  half  a  crown. 

Err.  Who,  I,  sir?  Alack-arday,  sir!  I  never 
killed  any  man  but  a  carrier's  horse  once. 

Clin.  Then  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged ;  but 
confess  that^ou  killed  him,  and  we'll  let  you  go. 

Err.  TeUing  th^  truth  buuigs  a  man,  but  con- 
fessing a  lie  can  do  no  harm :  besides,  if  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  can  but  denv  it  again. 
Well,  sir,  since  I  must  tell  you,  I  did  kill  him. 

Clin,  Here's  your  money,  sir.  But  are  you 
sure  you  killed  bun  dead  ? 

Err,  Sir,  111  swear  it  before  any  judge  in  £i^- 
land. 

Dick,  But  are  you  sure  that  he's  dead  in 
law? 

Err,  Dead  in  law !  I  cannot  tell  whether  he 
be  dead  in  law.  But  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail ; 
for  I  gave  him  seveq  ki^ocks  on  th^  head  with  a 
hammer. 

Dick,  Then  you  have'  the  estate  by  statute. 
Any  man  thatfs  knocked  o'  the  head  is  dead  in 
law. 

CUn,  But  are  yon  sure  he  was  compoi  mentii 
when  he  was  killed? 

Err,  I  suppose  he  was,  sir;  for  he  told  me 
nothing  to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

CUn,  Hey!  Then  I  go  the  Jubilee.  Strip, 
lir,  strip!  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  strip ! 

DicK  Ah !  don't  swear,  sir. 

fPuti  an  hit  hratket^i  clothes, 
Zooos,  ha'n'-t  I  got  the  e- 
state,  ur?  Come,  sir,  now  I'm  in  mourning  for 
my  brother. 

Err.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,  sir. 

CUn,  Yes,  yes,  sir,  but  you  must  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  swear  positively  before  a  magistrate,  that 
yotSb killed  him  dead,  that  I  may  enter  upon  the 
estate  without  any  trouble.  By  Jupiter  Ammon ! 
all  my  rcli^on's  gone  since  I  put  on  these  fine 
clothes-^Hey,  callme  a  coach  f  somebody. 

Err.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go,  and  I'll  adl  one 
immediately. 

Ciin.  No,  no ;  Dicky,  cany  this  spark  before 
a  justice,  and,  when  be  has  made  oath,  you  may 
discharge  him.  And  111  go  see  Angelica.  \Exeunt 
Dick  and  Ekrakd.]  Now  that  I'm  an  elder 


brother,  111  coar^  and  swear,  and  rant,  and  nkc> 
and  go  to  the  Jubilee  with  the  best  of  them. 

[Ent. 

SCENE  Ht—Lveewell's  iUwse. 

Enter  Lueewell  and  Paelt. 

iMre,  Are  you  sure  that  Vizard  had  my  letter? 

Far,  Yes,  yes,  madam ;  one  of  your  ladyslup's 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  the  paik,  and  be  told 
the  bearer,  with  all  transports  of  joy,  tbtt  he 
would  be  punctual  to  a  nunute. 

Lure.  Thus,  most  villains,  some  time  or  other, 
are  punctual  to  their  ruin;  and  hypocrisy,  by 
impoBing  on  the  world,  at  last  deccivet  itsdf. 
Ane  all  things  prepared  for  lus  reception  ? 

Far.  Eiactly  to  your  ladyship's  order :  the  al« 
derroan,  too,  is  just  come,  dressed  and  cooked  up 
for  iniquihf. 

Lore.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  clothes  on? 

Far.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upoo  the 
family  for  your  nurse. 

Xtire.  Convey  him  into  that  closet,  and  put 
out  the  candles,  and  lell  him,  TU  wait  on  him 
presently. 

\A»  Paelt  goe»  to  put  out  the  caikdkt^ 
som^ody  knockt.] 

Music  plays  without. 

Lure.  Tins  must  be  sir  Harry ;  tell  him  I  am 
not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Far,  Sir,  my  lady  is  not  to  be  spokep  with. 

Wild.  1  must  have  that  from  her  own  mionth, 
Mrs  Parly.  Play,  gentlemen.  [Music  play$  agaium 

Lure,  This  must  be  some  down  without  man- 
ners, or  a  gentleman  above  ceremony.  Who's 
there? 

WiLDAiE  singi. 

Thus  Damon  knocked  at  CeUaU  door^ 

Be  sighedf  and  wept^  and  beggedy  and  sv^rf. 

The  sign  was  $0,  [Knocks. 

She  answered^  No,         [KnooU  thfioe, 

Again  he  sighed^  again  he  prayed^ 
Wft  Damon^  no^  lam  qfraid : 
Consider^  Dmnoa,  I'm  (i  maid. 

Cqnsidert 
No, 

lam  amaid, 

NofSfc. 
At  last  his  sighs  and  tears  made  s^ay. 
She  roscy  and  softly  turned  the  key: 
Come  in,  ioid  shCy  out  do  not  stay, 

I  may  conclude. 

You  wiU  be  rudCj 
But  if  you  are,  you  may.         [Eiit  Paelt. 

Enter  Sie  Haeet. 

Lure.  Tw  too  early  for  serenading,  sir  Harry. 
Wild.  Wheresoever  love  is,  there  music  if 
proper :  there's  an  harmonious  consent  in  th^r 
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MKtares^  and,  when  riehdy  joined,  they  inake  up 
die  chorus  of  earthly  happiness. 

Imre.  Bat,  sir  Harry,  what  tempest  drives 
yoQ  here  at  this  hour? 

WUiL  No  tempest,  mildam,  but  as  fur  w^a- 
dier  as  erer  enticed  a  dtizen's  wife  to  cuckold 
her  husband  in  fresh  air.    Lore,  madam. 

[WiLDAiB  taking  her  by  the  hand. 

Lore.  As  pore  and  white  as  angel^  soft  de-> 


WUtL  Fierce,  as  when  ripe  consenting  beauty 
fifes.    Is't  not  so  ? 

Lure,  Oh,  villain !  What  privilege  have  men 
to  oar  destruction,  that  thus  they  hunt  our  ruin  ? 
[Aside,]  If  ^isbe  a  tove-token,  [Wildair  dropt 
a  ringt  $he  takes  it  up.]  your  mistressTs  favours 
hang  very  loose  about  you,  sir. 

Wild,  I  can't,  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble 
of  taking  it  up,  by  any  thing  but  desiring  you  to 
wear  it. 

Xscrc  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunningest  ways 
of  playing  6ie  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in  your 
profuseness<  Speak  seriously ;  am  I  beholden  to 
dmnce,  or  design,  for  this  ring  ? 

Wild.  To  design,  vpbn  my  honour.  And  I 
hope  ray  design  will  succeed.  [Aside, 

Lure*  And  what  shall  I  give  you  for  such  a 
fine  thing? 

Wild,  You'll  give  me  another ;  you'll  give  me 
another  fine  thing.  [Both  sing. 

Lure.  Shall  I  be  free  with  you,  ur  Harry  i 

Wild,  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  so  I  may  be 
firee  with  you. 

Lure,  Ineot  plainly,  sir, J  shall  beg  the  favour 
to  see  you  some  other  time :  for,  at  this  veiy 
minute,  I  hare  two  lovers  in  the  house. 

Wild,  Then  to  be  plain,  I  must  be  gone  this 
minute,  for  I  miisC  see  another  mbtress  within 
these  two  hours. 

Lure,  Frank  and  free  I 

Wild,  As  you  with  me— 'Macnm,  your  most 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Lure.  Nothing  can  disturb  his  humour.  Now 
for  itay  merchant  and  Vizard. 

[Exii,  and  takes  the  candles  vith  her. 

Enter  Parlt,  leading  in  Smuggler,  dressed  in 

mwmen's  clothess 

Far,  This  way,  Mr  Alderman. 

Smug.  Well,  Mrs  Parly— Fm  obliged  to  ^ou 
for  this  trouble :  here  are  a  couple  of  shillmgs 
for  yoa.  Tiroes  are  hard,  very  hard  indeed  ! — 
but  nest  time  Fll  steAl  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
from  my  wife,  and  bring  them  to~  you-^What  are 
you  fumbling  about  my  pockets  for  ? 

Par,  Only  setting  the  plaits  of  your  gown  :-* 

tesir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  wdy  will 
on  you  presently. 
[Puts  him  into  tke  closet,  runs  out,  and 
returns  with  Vizaro. 
Vis.  Where  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  my  dear 
auspicioos  little  pilot  ? 


Par.  You're  almost  in  pOrt,  sir;  my  kd/s  iii 

the  closet,  and  will  come  out  to  you  immediately. 

Viz,  Let  me  thank  thee  as  I  ought  [Kisses  her. 

Par.  Pshaw !  who  has  hired  me  best?  a  couple 

of  shillings,  or  a  couple  of  kisses  f 

Vix.  Propitious  cfarimess  guides  the  lover's 
steps,  and  night,  that  shadows  outward  senses 
lights  up  our  inward  joy.  Nidht!  the  great 
awful  nuer  of  mankind,  which,  like  the  Persian 
monarch,  hides  its  royalty  to  raise  the  veneration 
of  the  world.  Under  thv  easy  reign  dissemblers 
may  speak  truth :  all  slavish  forms  and  cere- 
monies laid  aside,  and  generous  villainy  may  act 
without  constraint 

Smug.  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet,]  Bless  me ! 
what  voice  is  this? 

Vix.  Our  hungry  appetites,  like  the  wild  beasts 
of  prey,  now  scour  about  to  gorge  their  craving 
maws ;  the  pleasure  of  hypocrisy,  like  a  chained 
lion,  once  broke  loose,  wildly  indulged  its  ne^ 
freedom,  ranging  through  all  unbounded  joys. 

Smug.  My  nephew's  voice,  and  certainly  pos- 
sessed with  an  evil  spirit;  he  talks  as  profanely 
as  an  actor  possessed  with  a  poet 

Vix.  Ha !  1  hear  a  voice.  Madam — my  life, 
my  happiness !  where  &re  you,  madam  ? 

Smug.  Madam !  He  takes  me  for  a  woman  toos 
ni  try  him.  Where  have  you  left  your  sanctity^ 
Mr  Vizard? 

Vis.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject 
--I  left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  day 
light ;  'tis  needless  to  wear  a  mask  in  the  dark. 

Smug.  Oh,  the  rogue,  the  rogue ! — The  worid 
takes  you  for  a  very  sober,  virtuous  gentleman. 

Vix.  Ay,  madam,  that  adds  security  to  all  my 
pleasure.  With  me  a  cully  'squire  may  squander 
nis  estate,  and  ne'er  be  thought  a  spendthrift — 
With  me  a  holy  elder  may  zealously  be  drunk, 
and  toast  his  tuneful  nose  in  sack,  to  make  it 

hold  forth  clearer But  what  is    most  my 

preisCf  the  formal  rigid  she,  that  rails  at  rice  and 
men,  with  me  secures  her  loosest  pleasures,  and 

her  strictest  honour She  who,  with  scornful 

mien,  and  virtuous  pride,  disdains  the  name  of 
whore,  with  me  can  wanton,  and  laugh  at  the 
deluded  worid. 

Smug.  How  have  I  been  deceived !  Then  you 
are  very  great  among  the  ladies  f 

Vix.  Yes,  madam,  they  know  that,  like  a  mole 
in  the  earth,  I  dig  deep,  but  invisible ;  not  like 
those  fluttering  noisy  sinners,  whose  pleasure  is 
the  proclamation  of  dieir  faults ;  those  empty 
flashes,  who  no  sooner  kindle,  but  they  must 
blaze  to  alarm  the  world.  But  come,  madam, 
you  delay  our  pleasures. 

Smug.  He  surely  takes  me  for  the  lady 
Lurewell — she  has  made  him  an  appointment 
too^— but  ni  be  revenged  of  botn.— — 
Well,  sir,  what  are  those  you  are  so  intimate 
with? 

Vix,  Come,  come,  madam,  you  know  very 
well       those  who   stand   8o  big^   that  the 
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vulpr  envy  even  their  crimes,  whose  figure 
9iA&  privil^e  to  their  sio,  and  makes  it  pass 
unquestionea :  fair,  high,  jpampered  females, 
whose  speaking  eyes,  and  piercing  voice,  would 
arm  the  statae  of  a  stoic,  and  animate  his 
cold  marble  with  the  soul  of  an  epicure ;  all 
ravishing,  lovely,  soft  and  kind,  like  you. 

S9iptg.  I'm  very  lovely  and  soft  indeed  !  You 
shall  find  me  much  harder  than  you  imagine, 
friend. Well,  sir,  but  I  suppose  your  dis- 


simulation has  some  other  motive  besides  pi 
sure? 

Vii.  Yes,  madam,  the  honesteat  motive  in  the 
world — interest — ^You  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
have  an  old  uncle.  Alderman  Smuggler;  you 
have  seen  him,  I  suppose  ? 

Smug.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  some  small  acquiun- 
tance  with  him. 

VtM.  lis  the  most  knavish,  precise,  covetous 
old  rogue,  that  ever  died  of  the  gout. 
^  Smug,  Ah,  the  young  son  of  a  whore !  Well, 
sir,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Viz.  Hell  hungers  not  more  for  wretched 
souls,  than  he  for  ill-got  pelf :  and  yet  (what's 
wonderful),  he  that  would  stick  at  no  profitable 
viliany  himself,  loves  holiness  in  another.  He 
prays  all  Sunday  for  the  sins  of  the  week  past; 
nc  spends  all  dinuer-time  in  two  tedious  graces ; 
and  what  he  designs  a  blessing  to  the  meat, 
proves  a  curse  to  bis  family ;  he's  the  most — 

Smug.  Welly  well,  sir,  I  know  him  very  well. 

Viz.  Then,  madam,  he  has  a  swinging  estate, 
which  I  dc^gn  to  purchase  as  a  saint,  and  spend 
like  a  gentleman.  l\e  got  it  by  cheating,  and 
should  lose  it  by  deceit  By  the  pretence  of  my 
zeal  and  sobriety,  I'll  cozen  the  old  miser,  one  of 
these  days,  out  of  a  settlement  and  deed  of  con- 
veyance — 

Smug.  It  shall  be  a  deed  to  convey  you  to  the 
gallows,  then,  ye  young  dog.  [Ande. 

Viz.  And  no  sooner  he's  dead,  but  1*11  rattle 
over  his  grave  with  a  coach  and  six,  to  in- 
form his  covetous  ghost  how  genteelly  I  spend 
his  money. 

Smug.  Ill  prevent  you,  boy ;  for  I'll  have  my 
money  buried  with  me.  [Aiide. 

Viz.  Bless  me,  madam  !  here's  a  light  coming 

this  way.     I  must   fly  immediately. When 

shall  I  see  you,  madam  ? 

Smug.  Sooner  than  you  expect,  my  dear. 

Viz.  Pardon  roe,  dear  maaam,  I  would  not  be 
sjeen  for  the  world.  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my 
life,  my  pleasure,  than- my  reputation.        [Exit 

Smug.   Reputation,    reputation  !   That   poor 

word  suffers  a  great  deal Well,  thou  art  the 

most  accomplished  hypocrite  that  ever  made  a 
gra\t:  plodding  face  over  a  dish  of  coifee  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  He  owes  me  for  seven  years 
maintenance,  and  shall  pay  me  by  seven  years 
impris(»mn«>nt ;  when  I  die.  Til  leave  him 
the  lee-frimple  of  a  rope  and  a  shilling— — 
Who  are  these  ?  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  some 


mischief      ■      I  wish  that  I  were  safe  within 
the  dty  liberties  I'll  hide  myself. 

[Siundi  dote. 

Enter  Butleb,    with    other   Servants  and 

lights. 

But.  1  say  there  are  two  spoons  wanting,  and 
Fll  search  the  whole  house.  Two  spoons  will  be 
no  small  gap  in  my  quarter's  wag<». 

Serv.  When  dicl  you  miss  them,  James  f 

But,  Miss  them  1  why,  I  miss  them  now 

In  short,  they  must  be  among  you ;  and  if  you 
don't  return  them,  I'U  go  to  tlie  cunning  man  to- 
morrow morning— —My  spoons  I  want,  and  my 
spoons  I  will  have. 

SerD.  Come,  come,  search  about. 

[Searchj  and  discover  Smugglek. 

But.  Hark'e,  good  woman,  what  makes  you 
hide  yourself?  What  are  von  ashamed  of? 

Smug.  Ashamed  of !  Oh,  lord,  sir,  I'm  an  ho- 
nest old  woman,  that  never  was  ashamed  of  any 
tiling. 

But.  What,  are  you  a  midwife,  then?  Speak, 
did  not  you  see  a  couple  of  stray  spoons  in  your 
travels  ? 

Smug.  Stray  spoons ! 

But.  Ay,  ay,  stray  spoons.  In  short,  you  stole 
them  ;  and  I'll  shake  your  old  limbs  to  pieces,  if 
you  don't  deliver  them  presently. 

Smug.  Bless  me  !  a  reverenci  elder  of  seven^ 

years  old  accused  for  petty  larceny !- Why, 

search  me,  good  people,  search  me ;  and  if  you 
find  any  spoons  about  me,  you  shall  burn  me  for 
a  witch. 

jBtt^.  Ay,  we  will  search  you,  mistress. 

[They  search^  and  pull  the  spoons  oui  of  his 
pocket. 

Smug.  Oh,  the  devil,  the  devil ! 

But.  Where,  where  b  he !  Lord  bless  us !  she 
is  a  witch  in  good  earnest,  may  be. 

Smug.  Oh,  it  was  some  devil,  Some  Covent- 
Garden,  or  St.  James's  devil,  that  put  them  in 
my  pocket. 

But.  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  be  hanged  for  a  thief, 
burned  for  a  witch,  and  then  carted  for  a  bawd. 
Speak,  what  are  you  ? 

Enter  Lurcwell. 

Smug.  Vm  the  lady  Lurewell's  nurses 

Lure.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

But.  Here  is  an  old  succubos,  madam,  that 
has  stole  two  silver  spoons,  and  says  she  is  your 
nurse. 

Lure.  My  nurse !  Oh,  the  impudent  old  jade ! 
I  never  saw  the  withered  creature  before. 

Smug.  Then  I'm  finely  caught«— Oh,  madam, 
madam,  don't  you  know  me  ?  Don't  yoa  remem- 
ber buss  and  guinea? 

Lure.  Wa5  ever  such  impudence  1  I  know 
thee  ! — Whv,  thonVt  as  brazen  as  a  bawd  in  the 
side-box.  'fake  her  before  a  justice,  and  then  t« 
Newgate;  away! 
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Sumg,  Obf  ooosidery  madam,  that  Fm  an  alder- 


Lurt.  Consider,  sir,  that  you're  a  compound 
of  covetousness,  hypocrisy,  and  knavery,  and 
must  be  punished  accordingly.  You  must  be  in 
petticoats,  gou^  monster !  must  ye  ?  You  nwist 
Duss  and  guinea,  too  ?  you  must  tempt  a  lady's  | 


honour,  old  satyr  ?  Away  with  him  ! 

[Hurry  km  of. 
Still  may  our  sev  thus  frauds  of  men  oppose ; 
Still  may  our  arts  delude  these  tempting  foes. 
May  honour  rule,  and  never  fall  betrayed, 
But  vice  be  caught  in  nets  far  virtue  laid. 

[Erie, 


AC  T  V. 


SC£N£  L — ^Lady  DARLrvo's  hoiue. 
Enter  DAaLiNO  and  Angelica. 


Dor*  Daughter,  since  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  man  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  you  must  not 
think  the  general  arts  of  love  can  secure  him ; 
you  may  therefore  allow  such  a  couftier  some 
eaoooragement  extraordinary,  without  reproach 
to  your  modesty. 

jing.  I  am  sensible,  madam,  that  a  formal 
nicety  makes  our  modesty  sit  awkward,  and 
appears  rather  a  chain  to  enslave,  than  a  brace- 
let to  adorn  us  ;  it  should  shew,  when  un- 
molested, easy  aiid  innocent  as  a  dove,  but 
strong  and  vigorous  as  a  falcon,  when  assaulted. 

Dar.  Vm  afraid,  dau^ter,  jfou  mistake  sir 
Hanys  gaiety  for  dishonour. 

Ang.  Though  modesty,  nuMiam,  may  wink,  it 
must  not  sleep,  when  powerful  enemies  are 
abroad.  I  must  oonfess»  that,  of  all  men'8,  I 
would  not  see  sir  Harry  Wildair's  faults;  nay, 
I  could  wrest  his  most  suspicious  words  a  thou- 
sand wa^rs,  to  make  them  look  like  honour.  But, 
madam,  in  spite  of  love,  I  must  b^ite  him,  and 
curse  those  practices  which  taint  our  nobility, 
and  rob   all   virtuous  women  of  the   bravest 


Dar.  You  must  certainly  be  mistaken,  Ange- 
lica ;  for  I'm  satisfied  sir  Harry's  designs  are  only 
to  court  and  marry  you. 

Ang.  His  pretence^  perhaps,  was  such;  but 
women,  now,  like  enemies,  are  attacked;  whether 
by  treachery,  or  fairly  conquered,  the  glory  of 
the  triomph  is  the  same.  Pray,  madam,  by  what 
means  were  you  made  acquainted  with  hb  de- 
signs? 

Dar.  Means,  child  !  Why,  my  cousin  Visutl, 
who,  I'm  sure,  is  your  sincere  fnend,  sent  him. 
He  brought  me  this  letter  from  my  cousin. 

[does  her  the  kttery  which  the  opem. 

Ang.  Ha,  Vizard !— ^then  Fm  libused  in  earnest 
— ^Would  sir  Harry,  by  bis  instigation,  fix  a  base 
affiront  upon  me  ?  No,  I  cannot  suspect  him  of 
so  ungenteel  a  crime— This  letter  shall  trace  the 
truth.  \Aiide.}—^My  suspicions,  madam,  are 
much  cleared ;  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  lady- 
Aip  in  my  mantgemenl^  when  I  next  we  sir 
Ilany. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below,  calls 
liimself  Wildair, 

Vol.  n. 


Dar.  Conduct  him  up.  [Exit  Servant] 
Daughter,  I  won't  doubt  your  discretion. 

[Exit  Ladt  Dariiitg. 

Enier  Wildair. 

WiU.  Oh,  the  delights  of  love  and  Bui^ 
gundy  !^— Madam,  I  have  toasted  your  lady- 
ship fifteen  bumpers  successively,  and  swallow- 
ed cupids  like  locnes  to  everv  glass. 

Ang.  And  what  then,  sir? 

Wild.  Why,  then,  madam,  the  wine  has  got  in- 
to my  head,  and  the  cupids  into  my  heart ;  and 
unless,  by  quenching  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly 
ease  the  smart,  I  am  a  lost  man,  madam. 

Ang.  Drunkenness,  sir  Harry,  is  the  worst 
pretence  a  gentleman  can  make  for  rudeness ; — 
for  the  excuse  is  as  scandalous  as  the  fault. — 
Therefore,  pray  consider  who  you  are  so  free 
with,  sb ;  a  woman  of  condition,  that  can  call 
half  a  dozen  footmen  upon  occasion. 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  have'  a  mind  to 
toss  me  in  a  blanket,  half  a  dozen  chambermnids 
would  do  better  service.  Come,  come,  madam ; 
though  the  wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  it  has  taught 
me  to  speiJc  pluoer.  By  all  the  dust  of  my  ar- 
dent progenitors,  I  must  this  night  rest  in  your 


arms 


r    " 


Ang.  Nay,  then ^who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Footmen. 

Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

Wiid.  Nay,  then,  Burgundy's  the  word*-^ 
slaughter  will  ensue.  Hold — Do  you  know, 
scoundrels,  that  I  have  been  drinking  victorious 
Burgundy  ?  [Draws, 

Servants.  We  know  you're  drunk,  sir. 

WUd,  Then,  how  have  you  the  impudence, 
rascals,  to  assault  a  gentleman  w.ith  a  couple  of 
flasks  of  courage  in  his  head  ? 

Servants,  we  must  do  as  our  young  mistress 
commands  us. 

Wiid.  Nay,  then,  have  among  ye,  dogs ! 
[Thramt  money  among  them  ;  they  uramhle 
and  take  U  up :  he,  pelting  them  out,  shuts 
the  doorf  and  returns,]    ■ 
Rascals,  poltroons !  I  have  charmed  the  dragon, 
and  now  the  fruit's  my  own. 

Ang.  Oh,  the  mercenary  wretches !  This  was 
a  plot  to  betray  me. 

Wild,  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight  ;-^ 
and  now  Fll  take  the  general  prisoner. 

[Laying  hold  en  her. 
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Ang.  I  conjure  you,  sir,  by  the  sacred  name 
of  honour,  by  your  dead  father's  name,  and  the 
fair  reputation  of  your  mother^s  chastity,  that 
you  omr  not  the  least  oflfence.  Already  you 
have  wronged  me  past  redress. 

Wiid,  Thou  art  the  most  unaccountable  crea- 

Ang.  What  madness,  sir  Harry,  what  wild 
dream  of  loose  desire,  could  prompt  you  to  at- 
tempt this  baseness  ?  View  me  well— the  bright- 
ness of  my  mind,  methinks,  should  lighten  out- 
wards, and  let  you  see  your  mi^^e  in  my  betia- 
yiour.  I  think  it  shines  with  so  much  innocence 
in  ray  face,  that  it  should  dazzle  all  your  vicious 
thoughts.  Think  not  I  am  defenceless,  because 
alone.  Your  very  self  is  guard  against  yourself; 
IWsure  there's  bomething  generous  in  your  soul : 
my  ^urds  shall  search  it  out,  and  eyes  shall  fire 
it  for  my  own  defence. 

Wild,  [Mimicking.]  Tal  tidum,  tidum,  tal  ti 
didi  didum.  A  million  Co  one,  now,  but  this  girl 
is  just  come  flush  from  reading  the  Rival  Queens! 
— 'Egad,  ril  at  her  in  her  own  cant — Oh,  my 
Statira !  Oh  !  my  angry  dear,  turn  thy  eyes  on 
me — behold  thy  beau  in  buskins. 

Ang.  Behold  me,  sir ;  view  me  with  a  sober 
thought,  free  from  those  fumes  of  wine  that 
throw  a  mist  before  your  sight,  and  you  shall 
find  that  every  glance  from  ray  repv-oaching  eyes 
is  armed  with  sharp  resentment,  and  with  a  vir- 
tuous pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead. 

Wild.  This  is  the  first  whore  in  heroics  that  I 
have  met  with.  [.^W(/«.]  Look  ye,  madam,  as  to 
that  slender  particular  of  your  virtue,  we  shaVt 
quarrel  about  it ;  you  may  be  as  virtuous  as  any 
^omfm  in  England,  if  ^ou  please ;  you  may  say 
your  prayers  ail  the  time.  But,  pray,  madam, 
be  pleased  to  consider,  what  is  ^is  same  virtue 

that  you  make  such  a  mighty  noise  ahout 

Can  your  virtue  bespeak  you  a  front  row  in  the 
boxes  ?  No !  for  the  players  cannot  live  upon 
virtue.  Can  your  virtue  keep  a  coach  and  six. 
No,  no ;  your  virtuous  women  walk  on  foot. — 
Can  your  virtue  hire  you  a  pew  in  tlie  church  i 
Why,  the  very  sexton  will  tell  you.  No.  Can 
your  virtue  stake  for  you  at  pionuet?  No.  Then, 
what  business  has  a  woman  witn  virtue  f  Come, 

pome,  madam,  I  oflcred  you  fifty  guineas ; 

tliere's  a  hundred The  devil !- ^virtuous 

fttill ! — —-Why,  it  is  a  hundred,  five  score,  a  hun- 
dred guineas  f 

Ang.  Oh,  indignation !  Were  I  a  man,  you 
durst  not  use  me  thus.  But  the  mean,  poor 
ahuse  you  throw  on  me,  reflects  uponyonrself : 
our  sex  still  strikes  an  awe  upon  the  brave,  and 
pnly  cowards  dare  aflVont  a  woman. 

Wild.  Affront!  'Sdeath,  madam,  a  hundred 
guineas  will  set  you  up  a  bank  at  basset ;  a  hun- 
dred guineas  will  furnish  out  your  lodging  with 
china ;  a  hundred  guineas  will  give  you  an  air  of 
quality ;  a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  vou  a  rich  cs- 
jpritojre  for  your  billet-doux,  or  a  one  common- 


praver-book  for  your  virtue ;  a  hundred  guineas 
will  buy  a  hundred  fine  things,  and  fine  things 
are  for  fine  ladies,  and  fine  ladies  are  for  fine 

gentlemen,   and  fine  gentlemen  are ^'Egud^ 

this  Burgundy  makes  a  man  speak  like  an  angel ! 
Come,  come,  madam,  take  it,  and  put  it  to  what 
use  you  please. 

Ang.  V\\  use  it  as  I  would  the  base  unworthy 

giver,  thus 

\Throwt  down  the  pune,  and  itampt  upon  it. 

Wild.  I  have  no  mind  to  meddle  in  state  af- 
fairs ;  but  these  women  will  make  me  a  parlia^ 
ment-man  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  on  purpose  to 
bring  in  a  bill  against  their  extortion.  She  tram- 
ples under  foot  that  deity  which  all  the  world 

adores Oh,  the  bloommg  pride  of  beautiful 

eighteen  ! Pshaw  I  I'll  talk  to  her  no  longer ; 

rfl  make  my  market  with  the  old  gentlewoman  ; 

she  knows  business  better [Ooet  to  the  door^ 

Here,  you, 

walk  in 

mother. 


friend :  pray,  desire  the  old  lady  to 
-Uark'e,  'egad,  madam,  Til  tell  your 


Enter  Lady  Darling. 

Lady  Dor,  Well,  sir  Ilarry,  and  how  d'ye  like 
my  daughter,  pray  ? 

Wild.  Like  her,  madam  ! Hark'e,  will  you 

take  it  ? — Whv,  faith,  madam — ^Take  the  mpuey, 
1  say,  or,  egad,  all's  out. 

Ang.  All  shall  outr^ir,  you're  a  scandal  to 
the  name  of  gentleman. 

Wild.  Witli  all  my  heart,  madam— In  short, 
madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat 
too  familiarly,  tliough  I  have  treated  her  like  a 
woman  ofquality. 

Lady  Dar.  How,  sir  \ 

Wild.  Why,  madam,  I  have  oficred  her  ahuD- 
dred  guineas. 

Lady  Dar.  A  hundred  guineas !  Upon  what 
score? 

Wild.  Upon  what  score!  Lord,  lord,  how 
these  old  women  love  to  hear  bawdy !  Why, 
'faith,  madam,  I  liave  never  a  double  entendre 
ready  at  present ;  but  I'll  sing  you  a  song. 

Behold  the  goldfinches,  tal  al  de  ralt^ 
And  a  man  of  my  inchen,  tal  aide  r^ll^ 
You  shall  take  them,  bclicoe  me,  tal  all  de  rail. 
If' you  uill  give  me  your  tall  al  de  rail, 

A  modish  minuet,  madam,  that'«  all. 

Jjady  Dar.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

WiUi.  Aye,  she  will  have  it  plain  term&— 
Then,  madam,  in  downright  English,  I  ufiered 
your  daughter  a  hundred  guineas  tot 

Ang.  Hold,  sir !  stop  your  abusive  tongue,  too 

loose  for  modest  ears  to  hear Madam,  I  did 

before  susp€*ct  that  his  designs  were  base;  now 
they're  too  plain.  This  knight,  this  mighty  man  of 
wit  and  humour,  is  made  a  tool  to  a  knave 
Vizard  has  sent  hmi  on  n  bully's  errand  to  af- 
front a  woman ;  but  I  scorn  the  abuse,  and  lii^ 
that  ofiered  it. 
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LaifyDar,  How,  sir,  come  to  affiont  us!— 
DVe  know  who  we  are^  sir  ? 

niid,  Know  who  you  are !  Why,  your  daugh- 
ter there,  is  Mr  Vizard's— cousin,  1  suppose.-^ 
And  for  you,  madam— ^Now,  to  call  ner  pro- 
curess ^la-mode  de  France.— {ilsidf.] — J'estime 
▼otre  occupation 

Lady  Dar.  Pray,  sir,  speak  English. 

WiidL  Then,  to  define  her  oflice  ft-l»-mode  de 
Londres.  [.^it^l  I  suppose  your  ladyship  to  be 
one  of  those  ciyil,  obliging,  discreet  old  gentle- 
women, who  keep  their  visiting  dtkys  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  their  presenting  friends,  whom 
they  treat  with  imperial  tea,  a  priyate  room,  and 
a  pack  of  cardsw  Now  I  suppose  you  do  undei^ 
stand  me  ? 

Ladjf  Dor.  This  is  beyond  sufierance !  But 
say,  thou  abusive  man,  what  injury  have  you  ever 
received  from  me,  or  mine,  thus  to  engage  you 
in  this  scandalous  aspersion  ? 

Ang,  Yes,  sir,  what  cause,  what  motives  could 
indooe  you  thus  to  debase  yourself  below  your 
rank? 

WUd,  Heyday  !  Now,  dear  Roxana,  and  you, 
my  fair  Statira,  be  not  so  very  heroic  in  your 
style :  Vizard's  letter  majr  resolve  you,  and  answer 
all  the  impertinent  questions  you  have  made  me. 

Ladtf  Dar.  4*  ^ng.  We  appeal  to  that. 

WiUU  And  I'll  stand  to  it;  he  read  it  to  me, 
and  the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  I  thought. 

Ang^  Here,  sir,  peruse  it,  and  see  how  much 
we  are  injured,  and  you  deceived. 

WiUL  [Opening  the  letter^  But,  hold,  ma- 
dam, [7b  Darlimg.1  before  I  read  I'll  make 
some  conditions :  Mr  Vizard  says  here,  that  I 
won't  scrupk  thirty  or  forty  pieces.  Now,  ma- 
dam, if  you  have  dapt  in  another  cypher  to  the 
account,  and  made  it  three  or  four  hundred, 
'egad  [!I1  not  stand  to  it. 

Ang,  Now,  I  cannot  tell  whether  disdain  or 
anger  be  the  most  just  resentment  for  this  in- 
jury. 

iLady  DarL  The  letter,  sir,  shall  answer  you. 

mid.  Well,  then— [R<oA.]— *  Out  of  my  ear- 
nest inclination  to  serve  your  ladyship,  and  my 
cousin  Angelica' — Aye,  aye,  the  very  words,  I 
can  say  it  by  heart — *  I  have  sent  sir   Harry 

Wildair  to What  the  devil's  this?  Sent  sir 

Harry  Wildair  to  court  my  cousin' — He  read  to 
me  quite  a  different  thing — '  He's  a  gentleman  of 
great  parts  and  fortune' — He's  a  son  of  a  whore 
and  a  raical — '  And  would  make  your  daughter 
very  happy  [Whittles.]  in  a  husband.' — [Looks 
foolish  and  hums  a  song  ]  Oh  !  poor  sir  Harry, 
what  have  thy  angry  stars  designed  ! 

An^.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  need  no  insti^tion 
to  redress  our  wrongs,  since  even  the  injury 
points  the  way. 

Lady  Dor.  Think,  sir,  that  our  blood  for  many 
generations  has  run  in  the  purest  channel  of  un- 
sullied honour. 

WUd.  Ajf  madam.  [Bomt  to  her. 


Ang.  Connderwhat  a  tender  flower  is  wo* 
man's  reputation,  which  the  least  air  of  foul  de- 
traction blasts. 

Wild.  Yes,  madam.  [Bows  to  the  other. 

Lady  Dar.  Call,  then,  to  mind  your  rude  and 
scandalous  behavioui*. 

Wild.  Right,  madam.  [Bows  again, 

Ang.  Remember  the  base  price  you  offered 
me.  [Kril. 

Wild.  Very  true,  madam.  Was  ever  man  so 
catechized  ? 

Lady  Dar.  Then,  think,  that  Vizard — the  villain 
Vizard-— caused  all  this,  yet  lives :  that's  alt : 
farewell. 

Wild.  Stay,  madam,  [To  Darling.]  one 
word;  is  there  no  other  way  to  redress  your 
viTongs,  but  by  fighting  ? 

Lady  Dar.  Only  one,  sir;  which,  if  yoU  can 
think  of,  you  may  do;  you  knoH  the  business  I 
entertained  you  for. 
'  Wild.  I  understand  you,  madam.  [Exit  Dar- 
ling.] Here  am  I  brought  to  a  very  pretty  di- 
lemma. I  must  commit  murder,  or  commit  ma- 
trimony ;  which  is  the  best  now  ?  a  licence  from 
Doctors  Commons,  or  a  sentence  from  the  Old 
Bailey?— -If  1  kill  my  man,  the  law  hangs  me ; 
if  [  marry  tny  woman,  I  shall  hang  myself——^ 

But,  damn  it cowards  dare  fight : — ^I'U  marry  ; 

that's  the  most  daring  action  of  the  two        So» 
my  dear  cousin  Angelica,  have  at  you.        [Exit, 

SCENE  ll^Newgate. 

Clinchsr  senior^  solus. 

Clin.  sen.  How  severe  and  melanrjioly  are 
Newgate  reflections !  Last  week  my  father  died; 
yesterday  I  turned  beau;  to-day  I  am  laid  by 
the  heels;  and  to-morrow  shall  be  hung  by  the 

neck ^I  was  agreeing  with  a  bookseller  about 

printing  an  account  of  my  journey  through  France 
and'  Italy  :    but  now  the  history  of  my  travels 

must  be  through  Holbom  to  Tyburn *  The 

last  dying  speech  of  beau  Clincher,  that  was 
going  to  the  Jubilee      »  Come,  a  halfpenny  a- 

piece' A  sad  sound,  a  sad  sound,  faith  I  ^is 

one  way  to  have  a  man's  death  make  a  great 
noise  in  the  world. 

Enter  Smuggler  and  Gaoler. 

Smug.  Well,  friend,  I  have  told  you  who  I  am : 
so,  send  these  letters  into  Thames  Street,  as  di- 
rected :  they  are  to  gentlemen  that  will  bail  me. 
[Exit  Oaoler.]  Eh  !  this  Newgate  is  a  very  po- 
pulous place !  here's  robbery  and  repentance  in 

every  comer Well,  friend,  what  are  you? 

a  cutthroat  or  a  bum-bailiff! 

Clin,  sen*  What  are  you,  mistress,  a  bawd  or 
a  witch  ?  Hark'e,  if  you  are  a  witch,  d'ye  see,  III 
give  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  mount  me  on  i^ 
broom-stafF,  and  whip  me  away  to  the  Jnbilee. 

Smug.  The  Jubilee !  O^  you  young  rak«-heU^ 
what  brouglit  you  here  ? 
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CUn,  ten.  Ah,  you  old  vogue,  what  brought 
you  here,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Smug,  I  knew,  sir,  what  your  powdering,  your 
prinking,  your  dancing,  ami  your  friskmg,  would 
come  to. 

Clin,  sen.  And  I  knew  what  your  cozening 
your  extortion,  and  your  smuggling  woul^  come  to. 
Smug,  Ay,  sir,  you  must  oreak  your  inden- 
tures, and  run  to  tne  devil  in  a  full-bottom  wig, 
must  you  ? 

Clin,  ten.  Ay,  sir,  and  you  must  put  off  your 
gravi^,  and  run  to  the  devil  in  petticoats 
You  (iesign  to  swing  in  masqueraide,  master,  d*ye? 
Smug.  Ay,  you  must  go  to  the  plays,  too»  sir- 
rah :  U>rd,  lord !  what  busineMS  has  a  'prentice 
at  a  play4iouse,  unless  it  be  to  hear  his  master 
made  a  cuckold,  and  his  mistress  a  whore  ?  It  is 
ten  to  one  now,  but  some  noalidous  poet  has  my 
diaracter  upon  the  st^e  within  this  month :  'tis 
a  hard  matter,  now,  that  an  honest  sober  roan 
cannot  sin  in  private  for  this  plaguy  stage.  )  gpve 
an  honest  gentleman  five  guineas  myself  towards 
writing  a  book  against  it ;  and  it  has  done  no 
good,  we  see. 

Clin,  ten.  Well,  well,  master,  take  courage ! 
Our  comfort  is,  we  have  lived  together,  and  shall 
die  toother;  only  with  tliis  difference,  that  I 
have  lived  like  a  (ool,  and  shall  die  like  a  knave, 
and  you  have  lived  like  a  knave,  and  shall  die 
like  a  fool. 

Smug,  No,  sirrah !  I  have  sent  a  messenger 
for  my  clothes,  and  shall  get  out  immediately, 

and  shall  be  upon  your  jury  by  and  by Go  to 

prayers,  you  fogne,  to  pnryers.  [Exit, 

Clin,  ten.  Prayers !  it  is  a  hard  taking  when  a 
man  roust  say  craoe  to  the  gallows — ^Ah,  this 
osrsed  intriguing!  Had  t  swung  handsomely  in  a 
4iiken  garter  now,  I  had  died  in  my  duty ;  hot 
to  hang  in  hemp,  like  the  vulgar,  it  is  very  un- 
genteeL 

Enter  Tou  Errakd. 

A  reprieve  !   a  reprieve  I  tliou  dear,  dear 

damned  rogue.    Where  have  you  been  ?  Thou 
art  the  most  welcome— -«on  of  a  whore 
Where's  my  clothes  ? 

Err,  Sir,  I  see  where  mine  are.  Come,  sir, 
strip,  sir,  strip ! 

Clin,  un.  What,  sir,  will  you  abuse  a  gentle- 
man? 

Err.  A  gentleman  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !— d'ye  know 
where  you  are,  sir?  We're  all  gentlemen  here.  I 
stand  up  for  liber^  and  property.  Newgate's  a 
commonwealth.  No  courtier  has  business  among 
U8.    Come,  sir. 

Clin,  ten.  Well,  but  stny ;  stay  till  I  send  for. 
my  own  clothes :  I  sliail  ect  out  presently. 

Err,  ^o,  no,  sir,  Til  na'  you  into  the  dun- 
gaon,  and  uncase  you. 

Clin,  ten.  Sir,  you  cannot  master  me,   for  I 
twenty  thousand  strong. 

[Exiuntf  ttrtiggling. 


^£N£  III.— CAai^ei    tc  Lady   Darlivg's 

nouu. 


Enter  Wildair,  with  Uttert;  Servantt  foUoW' 

ing. 

Wild,  Here,  fly  all  around,  and  bear  these  as 
directed ;  you  to  Westminster,  yon  to  St  James's, 
and  you  into  the  city.  Tell  all  my  friends,  a  bride- 
groom's joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  all  of 
ye^like  bndegrooros  also :  all  appear  with  boa* 
pitable  look^  and  bear  a  welcome  in  your  faces. 
Tell  them  I  am  married.  If  any  ask  to  wbooi, 
make  no  reply ;  but  tell  them,  tliat  I'm  married  ; 
that  joy  shall  crown  the  day,  and  love  the  night. 
Begone,  fly  ! 

Enter  Stan  da  Rb. 

A  thousand  welcomes,  friend;  m}^  pleasure's  now 
complete,  since  I  can  share  it  wtln  my  friend : 
brisk  joy  shall  bound  from  me  to  you :  then  back 
again ;  and,  like  the  sun,  grow  wanner  by  re- 
flection. 

Stand.  You're  always  pleasant,  sir  Harry; 
but  this  transcends  yourself:  whence  proceeds 
it? 

Wild.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  my  friend  ? 
Whence  flows  all  earthly  ioy?  What  is  the  life 
of  man,  and  soul  of  pleasure  ?  Woman.— 
What  fires  the  heart  with  transport,  and  the 
soul  with  raptures? — ^Lovely  woman.r— What 
is  the  master-stroke  and  smile  of  the  creatioiv 
but  charming,  virtuous  woman  ?— ^When  nature, 
in  the  general  composition,  first  brought  woman 
fofth,  like  a  flushed  poet,  ravished  with  his  fancy, 
with  ecstasy  it  blest  the  fair  production  !-*-* 
Mcthinks,  rav  friend,  you  relish  not  my  joy.  What 
is  the  cause  r 

Stand,  Canst  thou  not  guess  ? — What  is  the 
bane  of  man,  and  scour^  of  life,  but  woman? — 
What  is  the  heathenish  idol  roan  sets  up,  and  is 
damned  for  worshipping?  Treacherous  woman.— 
What  are  those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  shine 
beautiful  for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are 
dangerous  as  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  false,  delu* 
ding  woman  ?~* Woman,  whose  composition  in- 
verts humanity ;  their  bodies  heavenly,  but  their 
souls  are  clay. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  colonel,  this  is  too  much : 
I  know  your  wrongs  received  from  Lurewell  may 
excuse  your  resentment  against  her.  But  it  is 
unpardonable  to  cbaige  the  failings  of  a  smgle 
woman  upon  the  whole  sex.  I  have  found  one, 
whose  virtues 

Stand,  So  have  I,  sir  Harnr;  I  have  found 
oue  whose  pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince. 
And  if  lying,  dissembling,  perjury  and  falsehood, 
he  no  breadies  in  a  woman's  honour,  she  is  ss 
innocent  as  infancy. 

Wild.  Well,  otinnel,  I  find  your  opinion  grows 
stronger  by  opposition;  I  shall  now,  therefore, 
wave  the  argument,  and  only  beg  you,  for  this 
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day,  to  make  a  sliew  of  oomplaisaace  at  leasts — 
Here  comes  my  channiiig  bnde. 

Enter  Ladt  Darling  and  Angelica* 

Siund.  [Saluting  Angelica.]  X  with  yon, 
madam,  all  the  joys  of  love  aad  fortune. 

Enter  Clinches  ^vntbr. 

Ciim.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  Fm  jnst  upon 
die  spur,  and  bare  only  a  minute  to  take 
my  leave. 

WUtL  Whither  are  you  bound,  sir  ? 

Clin.  Bound,  sbr !  I  am  going  to  the  Jubilee, 
tar, 

Idody  "Dor,  Bless  lac^X^^i^  •  ^^^  cmsoa  you 
by  these  clothes  ? 

Clin,  Clothes !  ha,  ha,  ha !  the  rarest  jest ! 
ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  burst,  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  I 
shall  bursL 

hady  Dar,  Whatfs  the  matter,  cousin  > 

Clin,  The  matter !  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Why  an  ho- 
nest porter,  ha,  ha,  ha!  has  knod^ed  out  my 
brother^s  brains,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wild,  A  very  gpod  jest,  iYaith,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CUn*  Ay,  sir,  but  tlie  jest  of  all  is,  he  knocked 
ont  his  brmns  with  a  hammer,  and  so  he  is  as 
dead  as  a  door-nail,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ladjf  Dar,  And  do  you  laugh,  wretch  ? 

Clin,  Laugh !  ha,  ha,  ha !  let  me  see  e'er  a 
younger  bro£er  in  England  that  won't  laugh  at 
such  a  jest 

Ang.  You  appeared  a  very  sober,  pious  gentle- 
man some  hours  ago. 

CUn.  Pshaw !  I  was  a  fool  then :  but  now, 
wi^MM,  Fm  a  wit ;  I  can  rake  now.  As  for 
your  part,  madam,  you  might  have  had  me 
once ;  but  now,  madam,  if  you  should  fall  to 
eating  chalk,  or  gnawing  the  sheets,  it  is  none 
of  my  fault  Now,  madam— I  have  got  an  estate^ 
and  I  mast  go  to  the  Jubilee. 

Enter  Clincher  teniar  in  a  blanket, 

Clin.  sea.  Must  you  so,  rogue,  must  ye  ?  You 
will  0>  to  the  Jubilee,  will  you  ? 

Can,  jun,  A  ghost !  a  ghost !  Send  for  the 
dean  and  chapter  presently. 

din.  un,  A  ghost!  No,  no,  sirrah,  I'm  an 
alder  brother,  rogue. 

CUn,jun*  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  that ;  Tm 
rare  you're  dead  in  hiw. 

Clin,  $en.  Why  so,  sirrah,  why  so  ? 

Clin.jun.  Beouise,  sir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to 
swear  be  knocked  out  your  braios. 

Wild.  An  odd  way  of  swearing  a  man  ont  of 
his  life ! 

Clin.jun.  Smell  him,  gentlemen;  he  has  a 
deadiv  scent  about  him. — 

Chn.  un.  Truly  the  apprehensions  of  death  may 
have  made  me  savour  a  little.  O,  lord  !  the  colo« 
nel !  The  apprehension  of  him  may  make  the  sa- 
vour worse,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin^jun,  In  shorty  sir,  were  you  a  ghost,  or 


•brother,  or  devil,  I  will  go  to  the  Jubike,  by 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

Stand,  Go  to  the  jubilee !  go  to  the  bear^ipu^ 
deuw — The  travel  of  such  fools  as  you  doubly 
injures  our  country  :  you  expose  our  native 
follies,  which  ridicule  us  amon^  strangers^  and 
return  fraught  only  with  their  vices,  Which  you 
vend  here  for  fashionable  gallantry :  a  travelung 
fool  is  as  dangerous  as  a  home-bred  villain.  Get 
you  to  your  nadve  plough  and  cart,  con- 
verse with  animals  like  yourselves,  sheep  and 
oxen :  men  are  creatures  you  don't  understand. 

Wild.  Let  them  alone^  colonel,  their  follv  will 
be  now  diverting.  .  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  di»- 
pute  this  point  some  other  time ;  I  hear  seme 
fiddles  tuning;  let's  hear  how  they  can  entertain 
us.     [A  tervant  enters^  and  wtuipen  Wildair. 

Wild,  Madam,  shall  I  beg  vou  to  entertain 
the  company. in  the  next  room  for  a  moment? 

[To  LiAnv  Darling. 

Lady  Dar.  With  all  my  heartr— Come,  gentle- 
men. [Exeunt  all  but  Wildair. 

WHd.  A  lady  to  inquire  for  me!  Who  gia 
this  be? 

Enter  Lurewell. 

Oh,  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion  to  come,  uninvited,  to  dance  at  my 

wedding. What  d'ye  gaze  at,  madam? 

JMre.  A  monster — If  thou'rt  married,  thou'rt 
the  most  perjured  wretch  that  e'er  avouched 
deceit 

Wild  Heyday !  Why,  madam,  Fm  sure  I  never 
swore  to  marry  you :  I  made,  indeed,  a  slight 
promise,  upon  condition  of  your  granting  me  a 
small  favour;  but  you  would  not  consent,  yoa 
know. 

Lure.  How  he  upbraids  me  with  my  shame !  Can 
yon  deny  your  binding  vows,  when  this  appears 
a  witness  against  your  falsehood?  [SAevs  a  ring.l 
Methinks  the  motto  of  this  sacred  pledge  should 
flash  confusion  in  your  guilty  face — RetMl,  read 
here,  the  binding  words  of  Jbarve  and  Kammr  J — 
words  not  unknown  to  your  perfidious  tongue^ 
though  utter  strangers  to  your  treacherous  heart. 

Wild  The  woman's  stark  staring  mad,  that's 
certain. 

Lure.  Was  it  maliciously  designed  to  let 
find  my  misery  when  past  redress  ;  to  let 
know  you,  only  to  know  you  false  ?  Had  not 
cursed  chance  shewed  me  the  surprising  motto^ 
I  had  been  happy— The  first  knowledge  I 
had  of  you  was  fatal  to  me,  and  this  secxmd 
worse. 

Wild  What  the  devil  is  aU  this !  Madam,  Vm 
not  at  leisure  for  raillery  at  present,  I  have 
weighty  affiurs  upon  my  hands  ;  the  business 
of  pleasure,  madam :  any  other  time— 

[Going, 

Lure.  Stay,  I  conjure  you,  stay. 

Wild.  'Faith,  I  can't,  my  briiie  expects  me ; 
but  hark'e,  when  the  honey-moon  is  over,  about 
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tt  month  or  two  bence^  I  may  ilo  yoa  a  smmU  fav^ 

[Exit. 


our. 


>  Xvre.  Grant  me  some  wild  expres^ona^  Heft- 
yeniy  or  I  shall  burst  I  Woman's  weakness,  man's 
falsehood,  my  own  shame,  and  lore's  disdahi^  at 
once  swell  up  mj  breast— -Worda^  words,  or  I 
shall  burst !  [Odng. 

Enter  Standahd. 

Stand.  Stay,  madam,  yon  need  not  shnn  my 
si^t ;  for,  if  you  are  perfect  woman,  you  have 
confidence  to  outface  a  crime^  and  bear  the 
charge  of  guilt  without  a  Uusb. 

JLure.  Inie  charge  of  guilt !  What,  making  a 
fool  of  you  ?  I'ye  done  it,  and  glory  in  the  act : 
the  height  of  female  justice  were  to  make  you 
all  hang  or  drown :  dissembling  to  the  prejudice 
of  men  is  virtue;  and  every  look,  or  si^  or 
smile,  or  tear,  that  can  deceive,  is  meritonous.. 
-  StantL  Very  pretty  principles,  truly !  If  there 
be  truth  in  woman,  'tis  now  in  tfatee.  Come, 
madam,  you  know  that  you're  discovered,  and, 
being  sensible  that  you  cannot  escape,  you 
would  now  turn  to  bay.  That  ring,  madam,  pro- 
claims you  guilty. 

Lure.  O,  monster,  villain !  perfidious  villain  ! 
Has  he  told  you  ? 

Stand,  ril  tell  it  you,  and  loudly,  too. 

Lure.  O,  name  it  not ! — ^Yet,  speak  it  out ;  '6i 
so  just  a  punishment  for  putting  faith  in  man, 
that  I  will  bear  it  all ;  and  let  credulous  maids, 
that  trust  their  honour  to  the  tongues  of  men, 
thus  hear  the  shame  proclaimed.  Speak  now, 
what  his  busy  scandal,  and  your  improving  ma- 
lice, both  dm  utter. 

Stand*  Your  falsehood  can't  be  reached  by  ma- 
lice nor  by  satire ;  your  actions  are  the  justest 
libel  on  your  fame ;  your  words,  your  looks,  your 
tears,  I  did  believe  in  spite  of  common  fame. 
Nay,  'gainst  mine  own  eyes,  I  still  maintained 
your  truth.  I  ima^iied  Wildair*s  boasting  of 
your  favours  to  be  the  pure  result  of  his  own  va- 
nity :  at  last  he  urged  your  taking  presents  of 
him ;  as  a  convincing  proof  of  which,  you  yesten- 
day^  from  him,  received  that  ring,which  ring,  that 
I  might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  1  lent  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Lure.  Ha  !  you  lent  it  him  for  that  purpose ! 

Stand.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  lent  it  him  for  that 
purpose  No  denying  it — I  know  it  well,  for 
I  have  worn  it  lonir,  and  desire  you  now,  madam, 
to  restore  it  to  the  just  owner. 

Lure.  The  just  owner !  Think,  sir,  think  but 
of  what  importance  'tis  to  own  it :  if  you  have 
love  and  honour  in  your  soul,  'tis  then  must  just- 
ly yours;  if  not,  you  are  a  robber,  and  have 
stolen  it  basely. 

Stand.  Ha  f — your  words,  like  meeting  flints, 
have  struck  a  ligfit  to  shew  me  something  strange 
— — But  tell  me  instantly,  is  not  your  real  name 
Manly? 


Lure.  Answer  me  first :  did  not  yon 
thb  ring  about  twelve  years  ago  f 

Stand.  I  did. 

Lure.  And  were  not  yon  abodt  that  dme  c 
tertained  two  nights  at  the  hous^  of  sir  Oliver 
Manly,  in  Oxfordsliire  ? 

Stand.  I  was,  I  was.  [Runt  to  her^  and  em^ 
hrace*  her!\  The  blest  remembrance  fires  my  soul 

with  transport— ^-^I  know  the  rest ^yo»  are 

the  charming  she,  and  I  the  happy  man. 

Lure.  How  has  Uitid  fortune  stumbled  on  the 
right !  But,  where  have  yoU  wandered  since  ? — 
Twas  cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Stand.  The  particulars  of  my  fortune  are  too 
tedious  now :  but,  to  discharge  myself  from  the 
stain  of  dishonour,  I  must  tell  you,  that  imme- 
diately upon  my  rctnm  to  the  university,  my  elder 
brother  and  I  quarrelled :  my  father,  to  prevenc 
farther  mischief,  posts  me  away  to  travel :  I 
wrote  to  you  from  London,  bat  fear  the  letter 
came  not  to  your  hands. 

Lure.  I  never  had  the  least  account  of  yon  by 
letter  or  otherwise. 

Stand.  Three  years  I  lived  abroad,  and  at  my 
return  found  you  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom, 
though  none  could  tell  me  whither :  missing  yoii 
thus,  I  went  to  Flanders^  served  my  king  till  the 
peace  commenced ;  then,  fortunately  gmng  on 
board  at  Amsterdam,  one  ship  transportra  us 
both  to  England.  At  the  first  signt  I  loved,  though 
ignorant  of  the  hidden  cause You  may  re- 
member, madam,  that,  talking  once  of  raamage, 
I  told  you  I  was  engaged ;  to  your  dear  self  I 
meant. 

Lure.  Then,  men  are  still  most  generous  and 
brave — and,  to  reward  your  truth,  au  estate  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year  waits  yomr  accept- 
ance ;  and,  if  I  can  satisfy  you  in  my  past  con- 
duct, and  the  reasons  that  engaged  me  to  deceive 
all  men,  I  shall  expect  the  honourable  perform- 
ance of  your  promise^  and  that  you  will  stay  with 
me  in  England. 

Stand.  Stay !  Nor  fame  nor  glory  e'er  shall 
part  us  more.  My  honour  can  be  nowhere  more 
concerned  than  here. 

Enter  Wildaik,  Angelica,  and  both  Clin- 
chers. 

Oh !  ar  Harry,  fi^rtune  has  acted  miracles  to- 
day :  the  story's  strange  and  tedious,  but  aH 
amounts  to  thii^— — that  woman's  mind  is  charm- 
ing as  her  person,  and  I  am  made  a  convert, 
too,  to  beauty. 

Wild.  I  wanted  only  tlHs  to  make  my  pleasure 
perfect.  And  now,  madam,  we  may  dance  and 
sin^  and  love  and  kiss  in  good  earnest 

A  dance  here*    After  the  dance^  enter  Smug- 
gler. 

Smug.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  Vm  glad  to 
find  you  so  merry ;  is  my  gracious  nephew  among 
ye? 
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Wild.  Sir,  he  dares  not  shew  his  face  among 
such  bonoarmble  company ;  for  your  gracious  ne- 
phew i»— 

jShiii^.  What,  sir  ?  Have  a  care  what  you  say. 

Wild.  A  villain,  sir. 

Smug.  With  all  my  heart  Fll  pardon  you  the 
beating  me  for  that  ver^r  word.  And  pray,  sir 
Harry,  when  you  see  him  next,  tell  nim  this 
news  from  me,  that  I  have  disinherited  him — 
that  f  will  leave  him  as  poor  as  a  disbanded  Quar- 
ter-master. And  this  is  the  positive  and  stiff  re- 
solution of  threescore  and  ten ;  an  age  that  sticks 
as  obstinately  to  its  purpose,  as  to'  the  old  fashion 
of  its  doak. 

Wild.  You  see,  madam,  [To  Angel.]  how 
industrioaaly  fortune  has  punished  his  offence  to 
you. 

Ang.  I  can  scarcely,  sir,  reckon  it  an  oflence, 
consi&ring  the  happy  consequence  of  it 

SmMg.  Oh,  sir  lurry,  he  is  as  hypocritical — ^ 

Lmre.  As  yourself,  Mr  Alderman.  How  fares 
my  good  old  nurse,  pray,  sir  ? 

&ttug.  O,  madam,  I  shall  be  even  with  you  be- 
fore I  part  with  your  writings  and  money,  tliat  I 
have  in  my  hands. 

Stand.  A  word  with  yon,  Mr  Alderman ;  do 
you  know  this  pocket-hook  ? 

Smttg.  O  lord,  it  contains  an  account  of  all  my 
eccret  practices  in  trading.  [Aiide.]  How  came 
you  by  it,  sir? 

SimuL  Sir  Harry,  here,  dusted  it  out  of  your 
pocket  at  this  lady's  house  yesterday.    It  con-  I 
laios  an  account  of  some  secret  practices  in  yoyr  I 


merchandising ;  among  the  rest,  the  counterpart 
of  an  agreement  with  a  correspondent  at  Bour- 
deaux,  about  transporting  French  wine  in  Spa- 
nish casks.  First,  return  this  lady  all  her  writ- 
ings;'then  I  shall  consider  whether  I  shall  lay 
your  proceedings  before  the  parliament  or  not, 
whose  justice  will  never  suffer  your  smuggling  to 
go  unpunished. 

Smug,  Oh,  my  poor  ship  and  cargo ! 
Clin.  sen.   Hark'e,   master,  ^ou  had  as  good 
come  along  with  me  to  the  Jubilee  now. 

Ang,  Come,  Mr  Alderman,  tor  once  let  a 
woman  advise :  Would  you  be  thought  an  honest, 
man,  banish  covetousness,  that  worst  gout  of  age : 
avarice  is  a  poor,  pilfering  quality  of  the  soul, 
and  will  as  certainly  cheat,  as  a  thief  would  steal. 
Would  you  be  thought  a  reformer  of  the  times, 
be  less  severe  in  your  censures,  less  rigid  in  your 
precepts,  and  more  strict  in  your  example. 

Wild.  lti(;ht,  madam ;  virtue  6ows  freer  from 
imitation  than  compulsion;   of  which,  colonel, 
your  conversion  and  mine  are  just  examples. 
In  vain  are  musty  morals  taught  in  schools. 
By  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules, 
Where  virtue  with  a  frowning  aspect  stands. 
And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  conmiauds: 

But  woman 

Charming  woman  can  true  converts  make. 
We  love  the  precept  for  the  teacher's  sake. 
Virtue  in  them  appears  so  bright,  so  gay, 
We  hear  wi^  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 

[Exeunt  <mne$. 
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MEN. 

Old  MiBABELLy  oil  aged  gentleman^  of  an  odd 
compoundj  between  the  peeoiahneu  incident  to 
hU  ^earsj  and  hit  fatherfyfoniffiess  towardi  his 
eon, 

Youvo  Mi RABELLy  hii  tooy  the  Inconstant. 

Captain  Duretete,  an  honest  goodmatured 
JelloWy  that  thinks  himself  a  greater  fool  than 
he  is, 

DuoARD,  brother  to  Oriana. 

Petit,  sertant  to  Dugard,  afterwards  to  his 
sitter. 


WOMEN. 

ORiAKAy  a  lady  contracted  to  Mibabbli,  who 

would  bring  him  to  reason, 
BiSARREy  •  whimucal  kufyy  friend  to  Oriaka, 

admired  by  Duretete. 
Lamorce,  a  woman  of  contrivance* 
Four  BravoeSy  two  Gentlemen,  and  two 
Soldiersy  ServantSy  and  Attendants, 


Scene-^Paris. 


ACT    L 


iCENE  I.— 2%e  Street, 


Enter  Duoard^  and  his  man  Petit,  in  riding 

habits. 

Dug,  Sirrah,  What's  a  dodL  ? 

Pet.  Turned  of  eleven,  sir. 

Dug,  No  more !  We  have  rid  a  swinging  pace 
from  Nemoorsy  suioe  two  this  morning !  Petit, 
run  to  Rousseau's,  and  bespeak  a  dinner  at  a 
lottis^'or  ar4iead,  to  be  reac^  by  one. 

Pet.  How  many  will  there  be  of  you, '  sir  ? 

Dug,  Let  me  see;  Mirabell  ooey  Duretete 
tW0|  myself, 


Pet,  And  I  four. 

Dug,  How  now,  sir,  at  your  old  travellii^  fa- 
miliarity !  When  abroad,  you  had  some  freedom 
for  want  of  better  company ;  but  among  my 
friends  at  Paris,  prav  remember  \our  distance — 
Begone,  sir !  [Exit  Petit.]  This  fellow's  wit  was 
necessary  abroad,  but  he's  too  cunning  for  a  do- 
mestic ;  I  must  dispose  of  him  some  way  else.—* 
Who's  here  ?  Old  Mirabell,  and  my  sister !  my 
dearest  sister ! 

Enter  Old  Mirabell  and  Oriaka* 

Ort.  My  brother !  Welcome. 
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Dyg.  Monsieur  MiMbell  i  rm  heartily  glad  to 
see  jou. 

(HdMir.  Honest  Mr  Dngard !  by  the  blood  ot 
the  MirabeUs,  Fm  yoar  most  hamble  servant. 

Dug.  Why,  sir,  youVe  cast  your  akin,  sure ; 
yjMi*re  brisk  and  gay;  lusty  health  about  you;  no 
sign  of  age  but  your  silver  hairs. 

(Hd  Mir.  Silver  hairs !  Then,  they  are  quick- 
nlver  hairs,  sir.  Whilst  I  have  golden  pockets, 
let  my  hairs  be  silver  an  they  will.    Adsbud,  sir, 

I  can  dance,  and  sin^  and  drink,  and ^no,  I 

cant  wench.  Bat,  Mr  Dugard,  no  news  of  my 
son  Bob  ia  all  your  travels  r 

Ihig,  Your  son's  come  home,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Come  home  !  Bob  come  home !  By 
the  blood  of  the  Mirabells,  Mr  Dugard,  what  say  ye  f 

Oru  Mr  Mirabell  returned,  sir ! 

Dm^.  He's  certainly  come,  and  you  may  see 
him  within  this  hour  or  two. 

Did  Mir.  Swear  it^  Mr  Dugard;  presently 
swear  it. 

Dug.  Sir,  he  came  to  town  with  me  this  mon>^ 
ing;  I  left  him  at  the  Bagnteurs,  being  a  little 
disordered  after  riding,  and  I  shall  see  him  again 
presently. 

Old  Mir.  What !  And  he  was  ashamed  to  ask 
a  blessing  with  his  boots  on  ?  A  nice  dog !  Wei), 
and  how  fares  the  youdg  rogue,  ha? 

Dug.  A  fine  gentleman,  sir.  Hell  be  his  own 
messenger. 

Old  Mir.  A  fine  gentleman !  But  b  the  rogue 
like  me,  still  ? 

Dug.  Why,  yes,  sir;  he'lB  very  like  his  mo- 
ther, and  as  like  you  as  most  modem  sons  are  to 
their  fathers. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  sir,  don't  you  thmk  that  I  be- 
gat him? 

Dug.  Why,  yes,  nr;  you  married  his  mother, 
and  he  inherits  your  estate.  He's  very  like  you, 
upon  my  word. 

OrL  And  pray,  brother,  what's  become  of  his 
honest  companion,  Duretece  ?    . 

Dug.  Who,  the  captain?  the  very  same,  he 
went  abroad ;  he's  the  only  Frenchman  I  ever 
knew,  that  could  not  change.  Your  son,  Mr  Mi- 
rabell, is  more  obliged  to  nature  for  that  fellow's 
composition,  than  for  his  own :  for  he's  more 
happy  in  Duretete's  folly,  than  his  own  wit.  In 
short,  they  are  as  inseparable  as  finger  and 
thumb ;  but  the  first  instance  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, of  opposition  in  friendship. 

Old  Hir.  Very  well ;  will  he  be  home  to  din- 
ner, think  yt  ? 

Dug.  Sir,  he  has  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  din^ 
ner  for  us  at  Rousseau's,  at  a  Louis^Hir  a  head. 

Old  Mir.  A  Louis^or  a  head!  well  said, 
Bob;  by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabells,  Bob's  im- 
proved. But,  Mr  Dugard,  was  it  so  dvil  of  Bob 
to  visit  Monsieur  Rousseau  before  his  own  natural 
father?  Eh!  harkee,  Oriana,  what  think  you, 
now,  of  a  fellow,  that  can  eat  and  diink  ye  a 
whole  Louu-d'or  at  a  sitting?  He  must  be  as 

Vol.  II. 


strong  tn  Hercules,  life  and  spirit  in  abdttdance* 
Before  Gad,  I  don't  wonder  at  these  men  of  qua<^ 
licy,  that  their  own  wives  can't  serve  them.  A 
LottisKi'or  a  head !  Tis  enough  to  stock  the 
whole  nation  with  bastards,  'tis  faith.  Mr  Dugard, 
I  leave  you  with  your  sisten       [Exit  Old  Mm. 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  need  not  ask  you  how  yOu 
do,  vour  looks  resolvit  me;  tkir,  tall,  well-shaped } 
you're  almost  grown  out  of  my  remembrance. 

OrL  Why,  iruly,  brother,  I  look  pretty  well, 
thank  nature  and  my  toilet ;  I  have  'scaped  the 
jauncKce)  green-sickness,  and  the  small-oox ;  I 
6at  three  meals  a  dav,  am  very  merry,  when  up, 
and  sleep  soundly,  when  I'm  down. 

Dug.  But,  sister,  you  remember,  that  upon  my 
going  abroad,  you  would  chuae  this  old  gentler- 
man  for  your  guardian ;  he's  no  more  related  to 
our  Auuii^r,  than  Pfeester  John,  and  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  yon  mistrusted  my  management  of 
your  fortune :  therefore,  pray  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me,  without  reservation,  the  true  cause  of 
making  such  a  choice? 

Orit  Look'e,  brother,  you  were  eoing  a  ramb- 
ling, and  'twas  proper,  lest  I  should  go  a  ramb- 
ling too,  that  somebody  should  take  care  of  me. 
Old  monsieur  Mirabell  is  an  honest  gentleman, 
was  our  ftither's  friend,  and  has  a  young  lady  in 
his  house,  whose  company  I  like,  and  who  has 
chosen  him  for  her  guardian,  as  well  as  I. 

Dug.  Who,  mademoiselle  Bisarre  ? 

Ori,  The  same;  we  live  merrily  together, 
without  scandal  or  reproach ;  we  make  much  of 
the  old  gentlieman  between  us,  and  he  takes  car<^ 
of  us;  we  eat  what  we  like ;  go  to  bed,  when  we 
please ;  rise,  when  we  will ;  all  the  week  we 
dance  and  sing,  and,  upon  Sundays,  go  first  to 
church,  and  then  to  the  play.  Now,  brother, 
besides  these  motives  for  chusing  this  gjentleman 
for  my  guardian,  perhaps  I  had  some  private  rea- 
sons* 

Dug.  Not  so  private  as  you  imagine,  sister; 
your  love  to  young  MirabeU's  no  secret,  I  can 
assure  you,  but  so  public,  that  all  your  friends 
are  ashamed  on't 

Ori.  (y  my  word,  then,  my  friends  are  very 
bashful ;  though  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  those  peo- 
ple are  not  ashamed  enough  at  their  own  crimes, 
who  have  so  many  blushes  to  spare  for  the  faults 
of  their  neighbours. 

Dug.  Aye,  but,  sister,  the  people  say 

OrL  Pshaw,  hang  the  people !  they'll  talk 
treason,  and  prophane  their  Maker ;  must  we, 
therefore,  infer,  that  our  king  is  a  tyrant,  and  re- 
ligion a  cheat  ?  Look^e,  brother,  their  court  of 
enquiry  is  a  tavern,  and  their  informer,  claret : 
they  tnink  as  they  drink,  and  swallow  reputiH 
tions  like  loches ;  a  lady^B  health  goes  briskly 
round  with  the  glassy  but  her  honour  is  lost  in  the 
toast 

Dug.  Aye,  but,,  sbter,  there  is  still  some^ 
thing 

Ori.  If  there  be  something  brother,  'tis  none 
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of  the  people's  something;  ntarrmge  is  my  things 
and  ril  stick  to't. 

Dug.  Marriage  !  Young  Mirabell  marry ! 
He'll  build  churches  sooner.  Take  heed,  sister, 
though  your  honour  stood  proof  to  his  home- 
bred assaults :  you  must  keep  a  stricter  guard 
ifor  the  future :  he .  has  now  got  the  foreign  air, 
and  the  Italian  softness ;  his  wit's  improved  by 
converse ;  his  behaviour  finished  by  observation; 
and  liis  assurance  confirmed  by  success.  Sister, 
I  can  assure  you,  he  has  made  ois  conquests ;  I 
and  'tis  a  plague  upon  your  sex,  to  be  the  soonest 
deceived  by  diose  very  men,  that  you  know  have 
))een  false  to  others. 

Ori  Then  why  will  you  tell  me  of  his  con- 
quests ?  for,  I  must  confess,  there  is  no  title  to  a 
woman's  favour  so  engaging  as  the  repute  of  a 
handsome  dissimulation ;  there  is  something  of 
a  pride  to  see  a  fellow  lie  at  our  feet,  that  has 
triuinpiied  over  so  many;  and  then,  I  don't 
know,  we  ^ancy  he  must  nave  something  eitraor- 
dinary  about  him  to  please  us,  and  that  we  have 
something  engaging  about  us  to  secure  him ;  so 
we  can't  be  quiet  till  we  put  ourselves  upon  the 
lay  of  being  both  disappomted. 

Dug.  But  then,  sister,  he's  as  fickle— 

Orii  For  God's  sake,  brother,  tell  me  no  more 
of  his  faults :  for,  if  you  do,  I  shall  run  mad  for 
Kim :  say  no  more,  sir;  let  me  but  g^t  him  into 
the  bands  of  matrimony,  I^Il  spoil  his  wandering, 
I  warrant  him ;  I'll  do  his  business  that  way,  ne- 
ver fear. 

.  Dug.  Wellj  sister,  I  won't  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  engagements  between  you  and  your 
lover;  I  expect,  when  you  have  need  of  my 
counsel  or  assistance,  you  will  let  me  know  more 
of  your  affairs.  Mirabell  is  a  gentleman,  and,  as 
far  as  my  honour  and  interest  can  reach,  you 
may  command  me  to  the  furtherance  of  your 
happiness :  in  the  mean  time,  sister,  I  have  a 
sreat  mind  to  make  you  a  present  of  another 
numble  ser\'aut ;  a  fellow,  that  I  took  up  at  Ly- 
ons, who  has  served  me  honestly  ever  since^ 

Ori.  Then,  why  will  you  part  with  him  ? 

Dug,  He  has  gained  so  insufierably  on  my 
good  humour,  that  he's  grown  too  familuir;  but 
the  fellow's  cunning,  and  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  your  .adair  with  Mirabell.  Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Petit. 

Well,  sir,  have  ^ou  been  at  Rousseau's  f 

Pet.  Yes,  sir ;  and  who  should  I  find  there, 
but  Mr  Mirabell  and  the  captain,  hatchmg  as 
warmly  over  a  tub  of  ice,  as  two  hen-pheasants 
over  a  brood — they  would  not  let  me  bespeak 
any  tiling,  for  they  had  dined  before  I  came. 

Dug.  Come,  sir,  you  shall  serve  my  sister ;  I 
shall  still  continue  kind  to  you ;  and,  if  your  la- 
dy recommends  your  diligence  upon  trial.  111  use 
my  interest  to  advance  you;  you  have  sense 
enough  to  expect  preferment     Uerei  sirrah, 


here's  ten  guineas  for  thefe ;  get  thyself  a  drugget 
suit,  and  a  puff  wig,  and  so— I  dub  thee  gen^e- 
man-usher.  Sister,  I  nrast  put  myself  in  repair ; 
you  may  expect  me  in  the  evemng^-'wait  on  yoor 
lady  home,  Petit 

[Exii  DUGAED. 

Pet.  A  chiur,  a  chair,  a  diair ! 
OrL  No^  no;  Fll  walk  home,  'tis  but  Mxt 
door. 

[Exeumi, 

SCENE  II.— il  taoem,  ditcaeering  ytmng  Mi- 
rabell and  DuRETETE  rimngfrifm  table, 

Mir,  Welcome  to  Paris  once  more,  my  dear 
captain ;  we  have  eat  heartily,  drank  roundly, 
paid  plentifully,  and  let  it  go  for  once.  I  liked 
every  thing  but  our  women,  they  looked  so  lean 
and  tawdry,  poor  creatures !  'us  a  sure  sign  the 
army  b  not  paid.  Give  me  the  plump  Venetian, 
brisk  and  sanguine,  that  smiles  upon  me  like  the 
glowing  sun,  and  meets  my  lips  Kke  sparklii^ 
wine,  her  person  shinii^  as  the  glass,  and  spirit 
like  the  foaming  liquor. 

Dur.  Ah,  Mirabell !  Italy  I  grant  you ;  but  for 
our  women  here  in  France,  they  are  such  thin 
brawn^allen  jades,  a  mi^i  may  as  well  make  a 
bed-fellow  of  a  cane  chair. 

Mir,  France!  A  light  unseasoned  country, 
nothine  but  feathers,  foppery,  and  fashions; 
we're  fine  indeed,  so  are  our  coach-horses ;  men 
say  we*re  courtiers ;  men  abuse  us ;  that  we  are 
wise  and  politic,  fum  credo  seignevr :  tliot  our 
women  have  wit ;  parrots,  mere  parrots.  Assu- 
rance and  a  good  memory  sets  them  up :  there's 
nothing  on  this  side  the  Alps  worth  my  hamblc 
service  t'ye— Ha,  Poma  la  Santa !  Italy  for  my 
money ;  their  customs,  gardens,  buildii^,  paint- 
ings, music,  policies,  wine  and  wotoen !  th^  para- 
dise of  thtf  world ;  not  pestered  with  a  parcel  of 
precise,  old  gou^  fellows^  that  would  debar  their 
children  every  pleasure,  that  they  themselves  are 
past  the  sense  of:  commend  me  to  the  Italian 
familiari^r :  Here,  son,  there^s  fifty  crowns^  go  pay 
your  whore  her  week^  allowance* 

Dur.  Ave,  these  are  ]^our  fathers  for  you^  that 
understand  the  necessities  of  young  men>  not 
like  our  musty  dads,  who,  because  they  cannot 
fish  themselves,  would  muddy  the  water,  and 
spoil  the  sport  of  them  that  can.  But  now  you 
talk  of  the  plump,  what  d'ye  think  of  a  Dutch 
woman  } 

Mir.  A  Dutch  woman's  too  compact ;  nay, 
every  thing  among  them  is  so.  A  Dutch  man  is 
thick;  a  Dutch  woman  is  squab;  a  Dutch  horse 
is  round ;  a  Dutch  dog  is  short ;  a  Dutch  ship  is 
broad-bottomed :  and,  in  short,  one  would  swear 
the  whole  product  of  the  country  were  east  in 
the  same  mould  with  their  cheeses. 

Dur.  Aye,  but,  Mirabell,  you  have  foxgot  the 
English  ladies. 

Mir,  The  women  of  England  were  excellent 
did  they  not  take  such  insulferable  pains  to  ruin 
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what  nature  has  made  fo  inoompftrably  wall; 
tiie^  would  be  delicate  creatures,  iiideeti,  could 
thej  bat  thorooghly  arrive  at  the  Friench  mien, 
or  eotirely  let  it  idone ;  for  they  only  spoil  a  very 
good  air  of  their  own,  by  an  awkward  imitation 
of  ours ;  their  parliaments,  and  our  tailors,  give 
law»  to  the  three  kingdoms.  But  come,  Du* 
retet%  list  us  mind  the  business  in  hand ;  mis* 
txesaes  we  most  have,  and  must  take  up  with  the 
manaiaoture  of  the  place,  and,  upon  a  compe- 
tent diligeope,  w^  shall  find  those  in  Paris  shall 
match  t£e  Italians  from  top  to  toe. 

Dur.  A^e,  Mirabfll,  you  will  do  well  enough, 
but  what  will  become  of  your  friend  ?  you  know 
I  am  so  pla^y  bashful,  so  naturally  an  ass  upon 
these  occasions,  that 

Mir.  Pshaw !  you  must  be  bolder,  man :  travel 
tbree  years,  and  bring  home  such  a  baby  as  bash- 
fulness  !  a  great  lusty  fellow !  and  a  soldier  I  fy 
opoa  it ! 

Dmr,  Look'e,  sir,  I  can  visit,  and  I  can  ogle  a 
little — as  thus;  or  tlius,  now.  Then,  I  can  kiss 
abundantly,  and  make  a  shift  to--- — but  if  they 
chance  to  give  me  a  forbidding  look,  as  some  wo- 
men, yott  know,  have  a  devilish  cast  with  their 
eyes  or  if  they  cry — what  d'ye  mean?  what 
fPye  take  me  for?  fye,  sir,  remember  who  I  am, 
ar— a  person  of  <|uality  to  be  used  at  this  rate ! 
'cg^,  Vm  struck  as  flat  as  a  frying-pan ! 

Mir.  Words o'  Qourse!  nevermind  them  :  turn 
yoQ  about  upon  your  heel  with  a  jant^  air ;  hum 
oat  the  end  of  an  old  song ;  cut  a  cross  caper, 
and  at  her  again. 

Dur.  [Imiiatei  him."]  No,  hang  it,  *twill  ne- 
ver do.  Oona^  what  did  my  father  n^ean  by  stick- 
ing me  op  in  an  university  ?  or  to  think  that  1 
SMuld  gain  any  thing  by  my  head  in  a  nation, 
whose  genius  ties  all  in  their  heels !  well,  if  ever 
I  oome  to  have  children  of  my  own,  they  shall 
have  the  education  of  the  country ;  they  shall 
learn  to  dance  before  they  can  walk,  and  be 
taught  to  sing  before  they  can  speak. 

Mir,  Come,  come,  throw  off  that  childish  hu- 
moor ;  put  on  assurance,  there's  no  avoiding  it ; 
stand  all  hazards,  thou'rt  a  stout  lusty  fellow,  and 
hast  a  good  estate;  look  blu£^  hector,  you  have  a 
good  side-boK  face,  a  prettv  impudent  face ;  so, 
that's  pretty  well.  This  fellbw  went  abroad  like 
on  ox,  and  is  returned  like  an  ass. 

J  Aside. 
'Pulli 


Enfer  Old  Mirabell. 


wear  such  a  face  for  the  best  countess  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Mir.  Why  can-t  vou,  blockhead,  as  well  as  I? 

Dur.  Why,  thou  hast  impudence  to  set  a  good 
face  upon  any  tfiing ;  I  would  change  hair  my 
l^ld  for  half  thy  brass,  with  all  my  heart  Who 
oomet  here  ?  Odso,  Mirabell,  your  fi^ther ! 


Otd  Mir.  Where's  Bob  ?  dear  Bob  I 
Mir.  YoQr  blessiag,  sic 

Old  Mir.  My  blessing !  damn  ye,  ye  young 
rogue !  why  did  ye  not  come  to  see  your  father 
first,  sirrah  ?  my  dear  hoy,  I  am  heartily  t;lad  to 
see  tbee,  my  dear  child,  mith— captain  Dtiretete, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabells,  I'm  your's ;  well, 
my  lads,  ye  look  bravely,  faith.  Bob,  hast  got 
any  money  left  ? 

Mir.  Not  a  farthing,  sir. 

Oid  Mir.  Why,  then  I  won't  gi'  thee  a  souse. 

Mir.  I  did  but  jest,  here's  ten  pistoles. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then  here's  ten  more ;  I  love 
to  be  charitable  to  those,  that  dou*t  want  it: 
well,  and  how  d'ye  like  Italy,  my  boy  ? 

Mir.  Oh,  the  garden  of  the  world,  sir ;  Rome, 
Naples,  Venice,  Slilan,  and  a  thousand  others — 
all  fine.  * 

Oli  ikfir.  Ave,  ^ay  you  so  I  and,  they  say,  that 
Chiari  is  very  niie,  too. 

Dur.  Indifferent,  sir,  very  indifferent ;  a  very 
scurvy  air,  the  most  unwholesome  to  a  French 
constitution  in  the  world. 

Afir^  Pshaw,  nothing  on't ;  these  sascally  Ga- 
zeteers  have  misinformed  you. 

Oid  Mir.  Misinformed  me  !  Oons,  sir,  were 
not  wc  beaten  tliere  ? 

Afi'r.  Beaten,  sir  I  the  French  beaten ! 

Old  Mir.  Why,  how  was  it,  pray,  sweet  sir  ? 

Mir.  Sir,  the  captain  will  tell  you. 

Dur.  No,  sir,  your  son  will  tell  you. 

Mir.  The  captaitf  was  in  the  action,  sir. 

Dur.  Your  son  saw  more  than  I,  sir,  for  he 
was  a  looker  on.       ' 

Old  Mir.  Confound  you  both,  for  a  brace  of 
cowards!  here  are  no  Germans  to  over-hear 
you :  why  don't  ye  tell  me  how  it  was  ? 

Mir.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  that  we 
marched  up  a  body  of  the  finest,  bravest,  well- 
dressed  fellows  in  the  universe ;  our  commander$ 
at  the  head  of  ds,  all  lace  and  feather,  like  so 
many  beaux  at  a  ball — I  don't  believe  tliere  was 
a  man  of  them  but  could  danoe  a  charm^f  mor^ 
bleau. 

Old  Mir.  Dance !  rery  well,  pretty  fellows^ 
faith ! 

Mir.  We  capered  up  to  their  very  trenches, 
and '  there'  saw  peeping  over  a  parcel  of  scare- 
oroWf  olive-coloured  guihpowder  fellows,  as  ugr 
ly  as  the  devil. 

Dur.  'Egad,  I  shall  qever  forget  the  looks  of 
them,  while  I  have  breath  to  fetch. 

'  Aftr.  Th^  were  fO  civil,  indeed,  as  to  weir 
oome  us  wi^  their  cannon;  but,  for  the  rest,  we 
found  them  such  unmannerly,  rude,  unsociable 
dogs,  that  we  grew  tired  of  their  company,  and 
so  we  e'en  danced  back  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  did  ye  all  come  back  ? 

Mir.  No,  two  or  three  thousand  of  t^  ataid 
behind. 
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Old  Mir,  Why,  Bob,  whv  ? 

Mir,  Pshaw — because  they  could  not  come 
that  night.  But  come,  sir,  we  were  talking  of 
something  else;  pray,  how  does  your  lovely 
chaife,^the  fair  Onana  ? 

old  Mir,  Ripe,  sir,  just  ripe :  youll  find  it 
better  engaging  with  her  than  with  the  Germans, 
let  me  tell  you.  And  what  would  you  say,  my 
youug  Mars,  if  I  had  a  Venus  for  thee,  too  ?«^ 
Come,  Bob,  your  apartmept  is  ready,  and  pray 
let  your  friend  be  my  guest,  too ;  you  shall  com- 
mand the  house  between  ye,  and  1*11  be  as  merry 
as  the  best  of  you. 


Mir,  Bravely  said,  father ! 


Let  misers  bend  their  age  with  niggard  cares. 
And  starve  themselves  to  pamperhttDgry  b^rs  ; 
Who,  living,  stint  their  sons  what  youth  may 

ciUve, 
And  make  them  revel  o'er  a  father^s  grave. 
The  stock  on  which  I  grew  does  still  diq>eiise 
Its  genial  sap  into  the  blooming  branch ; 
The  fruit,  he  knows,  fVom  his  own  root  is  grown. 
And,  therefore,  sooths  those  passions  once  bin 

own. 

[£reain#. 


ACT   II. 


SC£N£  L— 43ld  Mirabiill'^  house. 

Enter  Oriana  and  Bisarre. 

Bis.  And  you  love  this  young  rake,  d^e  ? 

Ori,  Yes. 

Bis,  In  spite  of  all  his  ill  usage? 

Ori,  I  can't  help  it. 

Bis,  What's  the  matter  with  ye  ? 

Ori.  Pshaw ! 

Bis,  Um!  before  that  any  yoong,lyine,  swear- 
ii^  flattering,  rakehelly  fellow  should  [M^y  such 
tncks  with  mc,  I  would  wear  my  teeth  to  the 
^tumps  with  lime  and  chalk.  O,  the  devil  take 
all  your  Cassandras  and  Cleopatras  lor  me  ! — 
Prithee,  mind  your  airs,  modes,  and  fashions ; 
your  stays,  gowns,  and  furbelows.  Hark'e,  my 
dear,  have  you  got  home  your  furbelowed  smocks 
yet? 

Ori.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  Bisarre ;  you  know  I 
ean  be  as  mad  as  you,  when  -this  Mirabell  is  out 
of  my  head. 

Bit.  Pshaw !  would  he  were  out,  or  in,  or 
some  way,  to  make  you  easy.  I  warrant,  now, 
you'll  play  the  fool,  when  be  comes,  and  say  you 
love  him;  eh ! 

Ori.  Most  certainly — ^I  can't  dissemble,  ^ 
sarre :  besides,  'tis  past  that,  we're  contracted. 

Bis,  Contracted  !  alack-<k-day,  poor  thing ! — 
What,  have  you  changed  rings,  or  broken  an  old 
broad-piece  between  you !  Hark'e,  child,  han't 
you  broke  something  else  between  ye  ? 

Ori.  No,  no,  I  can  assure  you. 

Bis,  Then,  what  d'ye  whine  for?  Whilst  I 
kept  that  in  my  power,  I  would  make  a  fool  of 
any  fellow  in  France.  Well,  I  must  confess,  I 
do  love  a  little  coquetting  with  all  my  heart !  my 
business  should  be  to  hresk  gold  with  my  loveV 
one  hour,  and  crack  my  promise  the  next;  he 
^ould  find  me  one  day  with  a  prayer*book  in 
ray  hand,  and  with  a  play^^book  another.  He 
should  have  my  consent  to  buy  the  weddine- 
ring,  and  the  next,  moment  would  I  laugh  in  his 
face. 

Ori,  O,  ray  dear !  were  there  no  greater  tie 
ypon  my  heart,  th^n  there  is  upon  my  oonsdenoe. 


I  would  soon  throw  the  contract  out  of  doors ; 
but  the  mischief  on*t  is,  I  am. so  fond  of  being 
tied,  that  I  am  forced  to  be  just,  and  the  strength 
of  my  passion  keeps  down  the  inclination  of  my 
sex.    But  here's  tne  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Olp  Mirabell. 

Old  Mir,  Where's  my  wrenches  ?  where's  my 
two  little  ^rls  ?  Eh  ?  Have  a  care,  look  to  your- 
selves ;  faith,  they're  a  coming,  the  travellers  are 
a  coming.  Well,  which  of  you  two  will  be  my 
daughter-in-law,  now  ?  Bisanre,  Bisarre,  what  say 
you,  mad«c^  ?  Mirabell  is  a  pure  wild  fellow. 

Bit,  X  like  him  the  worse. 

Old  Mir,  You  lie,  hussey,  you  like  him  the 
better,  indeed  you  do :  What  say  you,  my  t'other 
little  filbert?  eh? 

Ori,  I  suppose  the  gentleman  will  chuse  for 
himself,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  that*s  discreetly  said;  and  so 
he  shall. 

Enter  Mirabell  ond  Duretete.    They  salute 

the  ladies. 

Hark^e,  Bob,  you  shall  marry  one  of  these  girls, 
sirrah. 

Mir,  Sir,  I'll  marry  them  both,  if  you  please. 

Bis.  [Aside^  He'll  fiud  that  one  may  serve 
his  turn. 

Old  Mir.  Both  !  Why,  you  young  dog,  d'ye 
banter  me  ?  Come,  sir,  take  your  dioioe.  Do- 
retete,  you  shall  have  your  choice,  too ;  but  Ro- 
bin shall  chuse  first.    Come,  sir,  be^. 

Mir,  Well,  I  an't  the  first  son,  that  has  made 
his  father's  dwelling  a  bawdy  house — ^let  me  see. 

Old  Mir,  Well !  which  dVe  like? 

JlfiV.  Both, 

Old  Mir,  But  which  will  you  marry? 

ilftr.  Neither. 

Old  Mir,  Neither!  Don't  make  me  angry 
now.  Bob ;  pray  don't  make  me  angry.  Look'e, 
sirrah,  if  I  don  t  dance,  at  your  wedding  to-mor- 
row, I  shall  be  very  glad  A»  cry  At  your  gravie» 

Mir,  That^s  a  bul]>  fath^*^ 


^ 
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Old  Mir.  A  bull !  Why»  haw  now,  mmteful 
air !  did  I  mmke  thee  a  maoy  that  thou  shouldst 
make  me  a  beast? 

Mir.  Your  pardon^  sir.    I  oalj  meant  ycmr 


Old  Mir.  Hark'e,  Bob^  learn  better  manners 
to  jotir  father  before  stra^gerB ;  I  wont  be  angry 
this  time.  Bat  Oons,  if  ever  yon  do't  again,  you 
raacal-^remember  what  I  say. 

Mir,  Pshaw !  what  does  the  old  fellow  mean 
by  mewing  me  op  here  with  a  couple  of  green 
prls  ?  Come,  Duretete,  will  you  go  r 

OrL  I  hope,  Mr  Mirabell,  you  han't  forgot— 

ilftr.  No,  no^  madam,  I  han't  foij^ot,  I  have 
brought  you  a  thousand  Italian  cunouties ;  FU 
assure  you,  madam,  as  far  as  a  hundred  pistoles 
would  reach,  I  han't  foigot  the  least  circuni> 


OrL  Sir,  you  misunderstand  me. 

Mir,  Odso,  the  relics,  madam,  from  Rome.  I 
do  remember,  now,  you  made  a  vow  of  chastity  be- 
fore my  departure;  a  vow  of  chastity,  or  some- 
thing like  it— wa4t  it  not,  madam  ? 

Ori,  O,  sir,  I'm  answered  at  present 

[Ej[it  Oriava. 

Mir,  She  was  oomine  full  month  upon  me 
with  her  contract — Woiud  I  might  dispatch  t'o- 
ther ! 

Dur.  Mirabell — that  lady  there,  observe  her, 
she^s  wondrous  pret^,  faith,  and  seems  to  have 
but  few  words :  I  like  her  mainly;  speak  to  her, 
man ;  prithee  speak  to  her. 

Mir,  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman,  who  de- 

Dur,  Madam,  don*t  believe  him,  I  declare  no- 
thing— ^What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man  ? 

Mir,  He  says,  madam,  that  you  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  aof^. 

Dur,  lie  tells  a  damned  lie,  ipadam ;  I  say  no 
such  thing!  Are  you  mad,  Mirabell?  Why,  I 
shall  drop  down  with  shame. 

Mir,  And  so^  madam,  not  doubting  but  your 
ladyship  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  does  you,  I 
think  it  proper  to  leave  you  together. 

i Going,  DuRBTETE  hoids  him, 
i Why,  Mirabell,  friend, 

sure  you  wont  be  so  barbarous  as  to  leave  me 
alone.  Prithee,  speak  to  her  for  yourself,  as 
it  were.  Lord,  lord,  that-  a  Frenchman  should 
want  impudence ! 

Mir,  You  look  migh^  demure,  madam — 
She's  deaf*  captain. 

Dur,  I  had  much  rather  have  her  dumb. 

Mir.  The  gravi^  of  your  air,  madam,  promi- 
ses some  citraordmary  fruits  from  your  study, 
which  moves  us  with  curiosi^  to  inquire  the 
subject  of  your  ladyship's  contemplation.  Not  a 
word! 

Dur.  I  hope  in  the  lord  she's  roeechless !  if 
she  be,  she's  mine  this  moment  Mirabell,  d'ye 
think  a  wonian'a  silence  can  be  natural  ? 

Bi».  But  the  forms^  that  logiciaas  int^odiice, 


and  which  proceed  from  simple  enumeration,  are 
dubitabie,  and  proceed  .only  upon  admittance — 

Mir,  Hoyty  toyty !  wliat  a  plague  have  we 
here?  Plato  in  petticoats. 

Dur,  Ay,  ay,  let  her  go  on,  man ;  she  talks  in 
my  own  mother-tongue. 

Bit.  HTis  exposed  to  invalidity  from  a  contra- 
dictory instance ;  looks  only  upon  common  opera* 
tions ;  and  is  infinite  in  its  terminatbn. 

Mir,  Rare  pedantry ! 

Dur,  Axioms!  Axioms!  Self-evident  princi^ 

pics.  .  •     .      . 

Bis,  Then,  the  ideas  wherewith  the  mind  is 
pre-occupate-— O  gentlemen,  I  hope  you'll  par- 
don my  cogitation ;  I  was  involved  in  a  profound 
point  of  philosophy ;  but  I  shall  discuss  it  some- 
where clse,t)eiiig  satisfied  that  the  subject  is  not 
acreeable  to  your  sparks,  that  profess  the  vanity 
of  the  times.  i^^' 

Mir,  Go  tfav  way,  good  wife  Bia^:  do  you 
hear,  Duretete  r  Dost  hear  this  starched  piece  of 
austeiity  ? 

Dur,  She's  mine,  man ;  she's  mine :  My  own 
talent  to  a  T.  Ill  match  her  in  dialects,  faith. 
I  was  seven  years  at  the  university,  man,  nursed 
up  with  Barbara,  Celarunt,  Darii,  Ferio,  Bara- 
hpton.  Did  you  ever  know,  man,  that  'twas  me- 
taphysics made  me  an  ass?  It  was,  faith.  Had 
she  talked  a  word  of  sinnnp,  dancing,  plays,  fa- 
shions, or  the  like,  I  had  foundered  at  the  first 
step ;  but  as  she  is — Mirabell,  wish  me  joy. 

Mir,  You  don't  mean  marriage,  I  hope. 

Dur,  No,  no,  I  am  a  man  of  more  honour. 

Afir.  Bravely  resolved,  captain.  Now,  for  thy 
credit,  warm  me  this  frozen  snow-ball !  'twill  be  a 
copquest  above  the  Alps. 

Dur,  But  will  you  promise  to  be  always  near 
me  ? 

Mir.  Upon  all  occasions,  never  fear. 

Dur.  Why,  then,  you  shall  see  me  in  two  mo* 
ments  make  an  induction  from  my  love  to  her 
hand,  from  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  from  her 
mouth  to  her  heart,  and  so  conclude  in  her  bed, 
categorematice.  i^^* 

Mir,  Now  the  game  begins,  and  my  tool  is 
entered.  But  here  comes  one  to  spoil  my  sport ; 
now  shall  I  be  teased  to  death  with  this  old  fash* 
ioned  contract  I  should  love  her,  too^  if  I 
might  do  it  my  own  way;  but  she'll  do  nothing 
without  witnesses  forsooth.  I  wonder  women 
can  be  so  immodest 

Enter  Oriana. 

Well,  madam,  why  d'ye  follow  me? 

On,  Well,  sir,  why  do  you  shun  me  ? 

Afir.  Tis  my  humour,  madam,  and  Vm  natu* 
rally  swayed  by  inclination. 

Uri,  Have  you  foraot  our  contract,  sir  ?^ 

Mir,  All  I  remember  of  that  contract  is,  that 
it  was  made  some  three  years  1450,  and  that's 
enough  in  conscience  to  forget  the  rest  on't 

Ori,  rris  sufficient,  ^r,  to  recoUea  $he  passing 
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of  it ;  for  in  that  drcttmstance,  I  presome,  lies 
the  force  of  the  obligation. 

Jkftr.  Obligations^  madaniy  that  are  forced  up- 
on the  will,  are  no  tie  upon  the  conscience.  I 
was  a  slave  to  my  passion,  when  I  passed  the  in- 
strument ;  but  the  recovery  of  my  freedom  nu^kes 
the  contract  void. 

Ori.  Sir,  you  can't  make  that  a  compulsion, 
which  was  your  own  choice ;  besides,  k^,  a  sub- 
jection to  your  own  desires  has  not  the  virtue  of 
a  forcible  constraint :  And  you  will  find,  sir,  that, 
to  plead  your  passion  for  the  killing  a  man,  will 
hanlly  exempt  you  from  the  justice  of  the  pu- 
nishment 

Mir,  And  so,  madam,  you  make  the  sin  of 
murder  and  the  crime  of  a  contract  the  very 
same,  because  hanging  and  matrimony  are  so 
much  alike? 

OrL  Com^  Mr  IVf  irabell,  these  expressions  I 
expected  from  the  raillery  of  your  humour;  but  I 
hope  for  very  different  sentiments  from  your  ho- 
nour and  generosity. 

Mir.  look'e,  madam ;  as  for  my  generosity,  *tis 
at  your  service,  with  all  my  heart :  rll  keep  you  a 
coach  and  six  horses,  if  you  please,  only  permit 
me  to  keep  my  honour  to  myself;  for  I  can  ad- 
sure  you,  madam,  that  the  thing  called  hopour  is 
a  circumstance  absolutely  unnecessary  in  a  na- 
tural correspondence  between  male  and  female, 
and  he*s  a  mad-man,  that  lays  it  out,  considering 
its  scarcity,  upon  any  such  trivial  occasions, 
lliere's  honour  required  of  us  by  our  friends, 
and  honour  due  to  our  enemies,  and  they  return 
it  to  us  again ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  man  that 
left  but  an  inch  of  his  honour  in  a  woman's 
keeping,  that  could  ever  get  the  least  account 
on*t— Consider,  madam,  you  have  no  such 
thing  among  ve,  and  'tis  a  main  point  of  policy 
to  keep  no  nuth  with  reprobates — thou  art  a 
pretty  little  reprobate,  and  %o  get  thee  about  thy 
business. 

OrL  Well,  sir,  even  all  this  I  will  allow  to  the 
gaiety  of  your  temper ;  ;jrour  travels  have  im- 
proved your  talent  of  talkuig ;  but  they  are  not 
of  force,  I  hope,  to  impair  your  morals. 

Mir,  Morals !  Whjr,  there  'tis  again  now — ^I 
tell  thee,  child,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for 
morals  in  apy  business  between  you  and  I— — 
Don't  you  know,  that  of  all  commerce  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  such  cozenage  and  deceit  as 
in  the  traffic  between  man  and  woman?  we 
study  all  our  lives  long  how  to  put  tricks  upon 
one  another — What  is  your  business,  now,  from 
the  time  you  throw  away  your  artificial  babies, 
but  how  to  get  natural  ones  with  the  most  ad- 
vantage !  No  fowler  lays  abroad  more  nets  for 
his  game,  nor  a  hunter  for  his  piey,  than  you  do 
to  catch  poor  innocent  men — Why  do  you  sit 
three  or  four  hours  at  your  toilet  in  a  momiug? 
only  with  a  villainous  design  to  make  some  poor 
feUow  a  fool  before  night.  What  are  your  lan- 
guishing lodes,  your  stinlied  air  and  amctations, 


but  so  many  baits  and  devices  to  delude  men  out 
of  their  dear  liberty  and  freedom  ?  What  d'ye 
sigh  for  ?  What  d'ye  weep  for  ?  What  d'ye  pray 
for?  Why,  for  a  husband :  That  is,  you  implore 
Providence  to  assist  .you  in  the  just  and  pious 
design  of  makins  the  wisest  of  his  creatures  a 
fool,  and  the  head  of  the  creation  a  slave. 

Ori,  Sir,  i  am  proud  of  my  power,  and  am  re- 
solved to  use  it. 

Mir,  Hold,  iiold,  madam,  not  so  fast — As  you 
have  variety  of  vanities  to  make  coxcombs  of  us; 
so,  we  have  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  to  make  fools  of  you.  As  you  are 
very  strange  and  whimsical  creatiires,  so  we  are 
allowed  as  unaccountable  ways  of  managing  you. 
And  this,  in  short,  my  dear  creature,  is  our  pre- 
sent condition.  I  have  sworn  and  lied  briskly  to 
gain  my  ends  of  you :  your  ladyship  has  patched 
and  painted  violently,  to  gain  your' ends  of  me— 
But,  since  we  are  both  disappointed,  let  us  make 
a  drawn  battle,  and  part  dear  on  both  sides. 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  eive  me  up  my 
contract,  and  I'll  never  see  your  race  agpun. 

Mir,  Indeed  I  won't,  child, 

Ori,  What,  sir,  neither  do  one  nor  toother  ? 

Mir,  No,  you  shall  die  a  maid,  unless  you 
please  to  be  otherwise  upon  my  terms. 

Ori,  What  do  you  intend  by  this,  sir? 

Mir,  Why,  to  starve  you  into  compliance— 
look'e,  you  siwll  never  marry  any  man ;  and  yoa 
had  as  good  let  me  do  you  a  kiacbsess  as  a 
stranger. 

OrL  Sir,  you're  a— 

Mir,  What  atp  I,  mistress? 

OrL  A  villain,  sir ! 

Mir,  Vm  glad  on't — ^I  never  knew  an  honest 
fellow  in  my  life,  but  was  a  villain  upon  these 

occasions Han't  you  drawn  yourself  into  a 

very  pretty  dilemma?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  poor  lady 
has  nuule  a  vow  of  virginity,  when  she  toooght  of 
making  a  vow  for  the  contrary.  Was  ever  poor 
woman  so  cheated  into  chastity  ? 

OrL  Sir,  my  fortune  is  equal  to  yours,  my 
friends  as  powerful,  and  both  shall  be  put  to  the 
test,  to  do  me  justice. 

Mir,  What !  you'll  force  me  to  marry  you, 
will  ye  ? 

Ort.  Sir,  the  law  shall. 

Mir.  But  the  law  can't  force  me  to  do  any 
thing  else,  can  it  ? 

Ori,  Pshaw !  I  despise  thee — ^monster. 

Mir,  Kiss  apd  be  friends,  then— Don't  cr}^ 
child,  and  you  shall  have  your  sugar-plumb— 
Come,  macmm,  d*ye  (hink  1  could  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  make  you  fast  all  your  life  long? 
No,  I  did  but  jest,  you  shall  have  your  liber- 
ty;  here,  take  your  contract,  and  give  me 
mine. 

OrL  No,  I  won't. 

Mir.  Eh  !  '^hat^  is  the  giri  a  fool? 

Ort.  No,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  conning 
enough  to  do  myself  justice ;  and  since  I  must^ 
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not  depend  upon  jour  lovei  FU  be  reyeng^d,  and 
force  jfou  to  marry  roe  out  of  spite. 

Jlfir.  Then  I'll  beat  thee  out  of*  spite ;  and 
nake  a  most  confounded  busband 

OrL  O  sir,  I  shall  match  ye :  A  good  husband 
makes  a  good  wife  at  any  time. 

Mir.  rU  rattle  down  your  china  about  your 


OrL  And  111  rattle  about  the  city  to  run  you 
in  debt  for  more< 

Mir.  Your  face^mending  toilet  shall  fly  out  of 
the  window. 

OrL  And  your  ftfce-mending  periwig  shall  fly 
after  it. 

Mir,  ril  tear  the  furbelow  o£f  your  clothes ; 
and  when  you  swoon  for  vexation,  you  shan't 
have  a  penny  to  buy  a  bottle  of  hartshorn. 

OrL  And  you,  sir,  shall  have  hartshorn  in 
abundance. 

Mir.  ril  keep  as  many  mistresses  as  I  have 
coach-horses. 

OrL  And  1*11  keep  as  many  gallants  as  you 
have  grooms. 

Mir.  ifll  lie  with  your  woman  before  your 
lace. 

OrL  Have  a  care  of  your  valet  behind  your 
back. 

JUir.  But,  sweet  madam,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  divorce^ 

OrL  But,  sweet  sir,  there  is  such  a  thixK  as 
alimony ;  so  divorce  on,  and  spare  noL       [Exit. 

Mir.  Ay,  that  separate  maintenance  is  the 

devil there's.their  refuge — o'  my  conscience, 

one  would  take  cuckoldom  for  a  meritorious  ac- 
tion, because  the  women  are  so  handsomely  re- 
warded for^t  I  [£rt^ 

SCENE  11.^-^  large  patlour  in  the  tame  house. 

Enter  Duretete  and  Petitw 

Dar.  And  she's  mighty  peevish,  you  say  ? 

Fet.  O  sir,  she  has  a  tongue  as  long  as  my  lee, 
and  talks  so  crabbedly,  you  would  tlunk  she  sl- 
wavs  spcAe  Welsh. 

bur.  That's  an  odd  language,  methiiiks,  for 
bcr  philosophy. 

Pet.  But  sometimes  she  will  sit  you  half  a  day 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  talk  oracles  all  the 
while,  by  the  wnnkles  of  her  forehead,  and  the 
motions  of  her  eve-'brows. 

Dur.  Nay,  I  shall  match  her  in  philosophical 
ogles>  faith;  that's  my  talent:  lean  talk  best, 
you  roust  know,  when  I  say  nothing.. 

Pet,  But  d*ye  ever  laugh,  ^r? 

Dur.  Laugh !  Won't  she  endure  laughing  ? 

Pet.  Whv,  she's  a  critic,  sir;  she  hates  a  jest, 
for  fear  it  should  please  her ;  and  nothing  keeps 
her  in  humour  but  what  gives  her  the  spleen — 
And  then  for  logic,  and  all  that,  you  know— — 
^  pur.  Ay,  ay,  I'm  prepared;  I  have  been  prac- 
tistn^  hard  words,  and  no  sense,  this  hour  to  en- 
tertamher. 


Pett  Thea  place  youtvelf  behind  this  screen, 
that  you.roay  have  a  view  of  her  behaviour  be^ 
fore  you  begUL 

JDur.  I  long  to  engage  her,  lest  I  should  for- 
get my  lesson^ 

Pet.  Here  she  comes^  sir;  I  must  fly. 
[Exit  Petit,  and  Duretete  stands  peejh 
ing  behind  the  curtain.] 

Enter  Bisarrb  and  Maid. 

bis.  [with  a  hook.1  Pshaw,  hang  books !  they 
sour  our  temper,  spoil  our  eyes^  and  ruin  our 
complexions.  [Throws  away  the  book. 

Dur.  Eh !  The  devil  such  a  word,  there  is  in 
all  Aristotle. 

Bis.  Come,  wench ;  let's  be  free^  call  in  the 
fiddle,  there's  nobody  near  us. 

Enter  Fiddler. 

Dur.  Would  to  the  Lorjd  th^re  was  not! 

Bis.  Here,  friend,  a  rainifet!  quicker  time; 
ha !  would  we  had  a  man  or  twO ! 

Dur.  [Stealing  away.]  You  shall  have  the 
devil  sooner,  my  dear  dancing  philosopher. 

Bis.  Uds  my  life ! — Here's  one« 

fRuns  /o  Dur.  and  hales  him  back* 
my  learned  preparatioQ  oome  to 
this? 

Bis.  Come,  sir,  don't  be  ashamed,  that's  my 
good  boy--youVe  very  welcome,  we  wanted  sucn 
a  one— — Come,  strike  up     ■  I  know  you  dance 

well,  sir,  you're  finely  snaped    for't Come, 

come,  sir ;  quick,  quick,  you  miss  the  time  else. 

ij^ur.  But,  madam,  I  come  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  Ay,  ay,  talk  as  you  dance ;  talk  as  you 
dance ;  come. 

Dur.  But  we  were  talking  of  Dialectics. 

Bis.  Hang  Dialectics Mind  the  time- 
quicker,  sirrah,  [To  the  Fiddler.]  Come and 

how  d*ye  find  yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Dtir.  In  a  fine  breathing  sweat,  doctor. 

Bis.  All  the  better,  patient,  all  the  better ; — 
Come,  sir;  sing  now,  smg,  I  know  you  sing  well ; 
I  see  you  have  a  singing  face ;  a  heavy,  dull, 
sonata  face. 

Dur.  Who,  I  sing  ? 

Bis.  O  you're  modest,  sir — but  come,  sit  down, 
doser,  closer.  Here,  a  bottle  of  wine — Come, 
sir,  fa,  la,  lay  ;  sing,  sir. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  came  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  O  sir,  you  shall  drink  first.  Come,  fill 
me  a  bumper — here,  sir,  bless  the  king. 

Dfir.  Would  I  were  out  of  his  dominions ! — 
By  this  light,  she'll  make  me  drunk,  toa 

Bis.  O  pardon  me,  sir,  you  shall  do  me  right ; 
fill  it  higherj— Now,  sir,  can  you  drink  a  health 
under  your  leg  ? 

Dur.  Hare  philosophy  that,  faith  ! 

Bis.  Come,  off  with  it  to  the  bottom^^Now, 
how  d'ye  like  me,  sir  ? 

Dur.  O,  mighty  well,  madam. 

Bis.  You  see  now  a  woman's  fancy  varies ; 
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•bfiMltknet  splenetic  and  heavy,  then  gay  and 
fr^csome. — And  how  d'ye  tike  the  humoor  ? 

Dur.  Good  madam,  let  me  sit  down  to  answer 
y6Qy  for  I  am  heartily  tired. 

J^.  Fy  upon't  \  a  young  man,  and  tired !  np, 
forshame,  and  walk  about,  action  becomes  us^— 
a  little  faster,  sir — What  d'ye  think  now  of  m^ 
lady  La  Pal,  and  lady  Coquet,  the  duke's  fair 
daughter  ?  Ha !  Are  they  not  brisk  lasses  ?  Then, 
there  is  black  Mrs  Bellair,  and  brown  Mrs 
Bellface. 

Dur.  Thet  are  all  straiq;ers  to  me,  madam. 

Bis.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  brown  is 
not  always  despicable — O  lard,  nr,  if  young  Mrs 
Bagatellhad  kept  herself  single  'oil  this  time  o^ 
day,  what  a  beauty  there  had  been  !  And  then, 
you  know,  the  charming  Mrs  Monkeylove^  the 
lair  gem  of  St  Germains. 

Dur,  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't 

Bis,  And  then  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
English  beau,  Spleenamore,  how  unlike  a  gentle- 


man— 


Dur.  Hey — not  a  syllable  on^t,  as  I  hope  to 
he  saved,  madam. 

BU.  No !  Why,  then,  play  me  a  jig*  Come, 
nr. 

Dur.  By  this  light  I  cannot ;  faith,  madam,  I 
have  sprained  my  leg. 

BU.  Then  sit  yuu  down,  sir ;  and  now  tell  me 
what's  your  business  with  me  ?  What's  your  er- 
rand ?  Quick,  quick,  dispatch Odso,  may  be 

tou  are  some  gentleman^s  servant,  that  has 
brought  me  a  letter,  or  a  haunch  of  venison. 

Dur,  'Sdeath,  madam,  do  I  look  like  a  car- 
Hcr? 

Bu.  O,  cty  you  mercy !  I  saw  yon  just  now ;  I 


mistook  yon,  tipon  my  word :  YoU  are  one  of 
the  travelling  gentlemen — and  pray,  sir,  how  do 
all  our  impudent  friends  in  Italy  ?| 

Dttn  Madam^  I  came  to  wait  on  you  with  a 
more  serious  intention  than  your  entertainment 
has  answered. 

Bi$.  Sir,  your  intention  of  win  ting  on  me  was 
the  greatest  affit>nt  imaginable,  howe'er  your  ex- 
pressions may  turn  it  to  a  oomptiment:  Your 
visit,  sir,  was  intended  as  a  prologue  to  a  very 
scurvy  play,  of  which  Mr  Btirabell  and  yoo  so 
handsomely  laid  the  plot — Marry  !  No,  no,  Fm 
a  man  of  more  honour.  Whercrs  your  honour  ? 
Where's  your  courage  now  ?  Ads  my  life,  sir,  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  kick  you. — Go,  go  to  your 
feliow-rake  now ;  rail  at  my  sex ,  and  get  drunk  for 
vexation,  and  write  a  lampoon — But  I  must  have 
you  to  know,  sir,  that  my  reputation  is  above  the 
scandal  of  a  libel ;  my  virtue  is  suffidently  ap- 
proved to  those,  whose  opinion  is  my  interest : 
And,  for  the  rest,  let  them  talk  what  they  will ; 
for  when  I  please  I'll  be  what  I  please,  in  spite 
of  you  and  all  mankind ;  and  so,  my  dear  man  of 
honour,  if  you  be  tired,  con  over  this  lesson,  and 
sit  there  till  I  come  to  you.  [iltiiu  offl 

Dur,  Turn  ti  dum.  *[A'n^<]  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ads 
my  life,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  kick  yon ! — 
Oons  and  confu«onT  [Starts  up\  Was  ever  man 
so  abused  ? — Ay,  Miiiibell  set  me  on. 

Enter  Petit. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  how  d'ye  find  yourself? 

Dur.  You  son  of  a  nine-ey*d  whore,  d'ye 'come 
to  abuse  me  ?  I'll  kick  you  with  a  vengeance,  you 
dog  1  [Petit  runs  offy  and  Dur.  after  him. 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  L 

iSnter  Old  and  Young  Mirabell. 

Old  Mir,  Bob,  come  hither.  Bob. 

ilftr.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue,  sirrah  f 

Mir.  That's  a  little  out  of  my  comprehension, 
air;  for  Fve  heard  say,  that  I  resemble  my 
fkthcr. 

Old  Mir,  Your  father  is  your  very  humble 
slave — ^I  tell  thee  what,  diilcC  thou  art  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  and  I  love  thee  heartily;  and  a 
Very  |reat  villain,  and  I  hate  thee  mortiilly. 

Mir,  Villain^  sir!  Then,  I  must  be  a  very 
Unpudent  one,  for  I  can't  recollect  any  passage 
of  my  life,  that  I'm  ashamed  of. 

Old  Jfeflf.  Come  hither,  my  dear  friend ;  dost 
see  this  picture  ?        [Skews  him  a  little  picture, 

Mir,  Oriaiia's!  Pshaw! 

Old  4fir.  What,  sir,  Vron't  yon  look  npon't  ?— 


Bob,  dear  Bob,  prithee  come  hither  now — Dost 
want  any  money,  child  f 

Mir,  No,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then,  here's  some  for  thee ; 
come  here,  now How  can'st  thou  be  so  hard- 
hearted, an  unnatural,  unmannerly  rasral  (don't 
mistake  me,  child,  I  an't  angry)  as  to  abuse  this 
tender,  lovely,  good-natured  dear  rogue?—— 
Why,  she  sighs  for  thee,  and  cries  for  thee,  pouts 
for  thee,  and  snubs  for  thee;  the  poor  little  neart 

of  it  is  like  to  burst Come,  my  dear  boy,  be 

good-natured  like  your  own  father,  be  now— -and 
then,  see  here,  read  this — the  effigies  of  the  lovely 
Oriana,  with  ten  thousand  pound  to  her  portion 
— ^ten  thousand  pound,  you  dog ;  ten  thousand 
pound,  you  rogue ;  how  dare  yon  refiise  a  lady 
with  ten  thousand  pound,  you  impudent  rascal  r 

Mir.  Will  you  hear  me  speak,  sir? 

Old  Mir.  Hear  you  speak,  sir !  If  you  had 
ten  thousand  tongues^  you  could  not  out4alk  ten 
thousand  pound|  sir. 
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with  him.    Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say/ 

Mir,  Hie  uoiversai  repeption,  sir,  that  mar- 
riage has  had  in  the  world,  is  enouali  to  (is  it  for 
a  public  goody  aad  to  draw  every  body  into  the 
commoQ  cause;  but  there  are  some  constitutioos, 
like  some  instnimeots,  so  peculiarly  siogular,  that 
they  make  tolerable  music  by  themselves^  but 
never  do  well  in  a  concert. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  this  is  reason.  I  i^ust  coofessy 
but  vet  it  is  nonsense,  too(  for,  though  you 
should  reafrf)o  like  an  angel,  if  you  aigue  your- 
self out  of  a  good  estate,  you  talk  like  a  fool. 

Jtfir.  But,  sir,  if  you  bribe  me  into  bondage 
with  the  riches  of  Cnssus,  you  leave  me  but  a 
beggar  for  want  of  my  liberty. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  such  a  perverse  fopl  heard  ? 
^eath,  sir,  why  did  )  give  you  educatiii>o  ?  was 
it  to  dispute  me  out  of  my  senses  ?  Of  u  liat  co- 
lour now  is  the  >ead  of  tKis  cane  ?  You*il  say  'tis 
white,  and  ten  to  one  make  me  believe  it,  too— 
I  thought  that  young  fellows  studied  to  eet  money. 

Mir,  No,  sir,  I  have  studied  to  despise  it; 
my  reading  was  not  to  make  me  rich,  but  happy, 
sir.  • 

Old  Mir.  There  he  ha^  me  again,  now !  Buty 
sir,  did  not  I  marry  to  obli|se  you  ? 

Mir,  To  oblige  me,   sir!   in  what  respect, 

Old  Mir.  Why,  to  bring  you  into  the  world, 
sir;  was  not  that  an  obligation  ? 

Mir,  And,  because  I  would  have  it  still  an  ob- 
ligation, I  avoid  marriage. 

Old  Mir.  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

Mir,  Because  I  would  not  curse  the  hour  I 
was  bom. 

Old  Mir.  Look'e,  friend,  you  may  persuade 
me  out  of  my  designs,  but  111  command  you  out 
of  yours;  and  tlpugb  you  may  convince  my  rea- 
soQ  that  you  arc  in  the  rignt,  yet  there  is  an 
old  attendant  of  siity-thi^ee,  oULod  positiveoess, 
which  you,  nor  all  the  wits  in  Italy,  snail  ever  be 
able  to  shake  :  so,  sir,  you're  a  wit,  and  I'm  a  fa- 
ther ;  you  vasLy  talk,  but  Til  be  obeyed. 

Mir.  This  it  is  to  have  the  son  a  finer  gentle- 
man ttian  the  father  !  they  first  give  us  breeding 
that  they  don't  understand,  then  they  turn  us  out 
of  doors  because  we  are  wiser  than  themselves. 
But  I'm  a  little  aforehand  with  the  old  gciitlcmanp 
[Aside.]  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased  to  settle  a 
thousand  pound  sterling  a-year  upon  me ;  in  re- 
turn of  which,  I  bave  a  very  great  honour  for  you 
and  your  family,  and  shall  take  care,  tliat  your 
only,  and  beloved  son,  shall  do  nothing  to  make 
him  hate  his  father,  or  to  hang  himself.  So,  dear 
sir,  I'm  your  very  humble  servant.        [Runs  off'. 

Old  Mir.  Here,  sirrah,  rogue,  Bob,  villain  f 

Enter  Dcgard. 
Dug.  Ah,  sir^  'tis  but  what  he  deserves. 
Vol.  II. 


Old  Mir.  ^ris  false,  sir,  he  don't  deserve  it : 
what  have  you  to  say  against  my  boy,  sir  ? 

Dug.  I  shall  only  repeat  your  own  words. 

Old  Mir.  What  l^ive  you  to  do  with  my  words? 
I  have  swallowed  my  words  already ;  J,  have 
eaten  them  up,  and  how  can  you  come  at  them, 
sir? 

Dug,  Very  easily^  sir:  Tis  but  n^entiopiDg 
your  injured  ward,  and  you  will  throw  them  op 
a^n  immediately. 

Old  Mir,  Sir,  your  sister  was  a  foolish  yoiing 
flirt  to  truiit  any  such  young,  deceitful,  i^ike* 
belly  rogue,  like  him. 

Dug.  Cry  you  mercy,  old  gentleman !  I  thpui^t 
we  should  have  the  words  Again. 

Old  Min  And  what  then  ?  Tis  the  way  with 
youug  fellows  to  slight  old  gentlemen's  words: 
you  never  mind  them,  wlien  you  ought-— 4 
say,  that  Bob's  an  honest  fellow,  and  who  darea 
deny  it? 

Enter  BisAitRE. 

Bi*'  That  dare  I,  sir : — I  say,  that  your  son  js  a 
wild,  foppish,  whimsical,  impertij^ent  cQ^covnh ; 
and,  were  I  abused  as  this  gentleman's  sister  is, 
I  would  make  it  an  Italian  i^uarrel,  ^nd  poiso9 
the  whole  family. 

Dug.  Come,  sir,  'tis  no  time  for  uifliog ;  piy 
sister  is  abused ;  vou  are  made  sensible  gf  the 
affront,  and  your  nonour  is  concemejd  to  see  ^er 
redressed. 

Old  Mir.  Look^e,  Mr  Dugard,  good  words  go 
farthest.  I  will  do  your  sister  justice,  but  it  must 
be  after  my  own  rate;  nobody  most  abuse  ipy 
son  but  myself.  For,  although  Robin  be  a  sad 
dog,  yet  he's  nobody's  puppy  but  my  own. 

Bis.  Ay,  that's  my  sw^t-iiatured,  kindi  old 
gentleman — [Wheedling  him.]  We  will  be  good, 
tlien,  if  you'll  join  with  us  io  the  plot. 

Old  Mir.  Ah,  you  coaxing  young  bi^gg^gB, 
what  plot  can  you  have  to  wheedle  ^  fellow  of 
sixty-three  ? 

B'u,  A  plot  that  siptty-diiiee  is  only  good  for ; 
to  bring  other  people  together,  sir;  a  Spanish 
plot,  less  dangerous  than  that  of  eighty-^ght,  and 
vou  must  act  tl^  Spaniard  'cause  your  son  will 
least  suspect  you ;  and,  if  he  should,  your  autho- 
rity protects  you  from  a  quarrel  to  which  Oriaqa 
is  unwilling  to  expose  her  brother. 

Old  Mir.  And  what  part  w^U  yo^  act  ^n  the 
business,  madam  ? 

JBtf.  Myself,  sir;  my  friend  is  grown  a  per- 
fect changeling :  these  foolisli  hearts  of  ours  spoil 
our  heads  presently ;  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn 
knaves,  but  we  turn  fools :  BuX  I  ^VP  ^iU  V>jr* 
self,  and  he  may  expect  die  most  sevece  usege 
from  me,  'cause  I-neitlier  love  hiip,  nor  hate  l^igk. 

[fUil  to. 

Old  Mir.  Well  said,  Mrs  Para4<a !  but,  sir, 
who  must  open  the  matter  to  him  ? 

Dug.  Petit,  sir,  who  is  our  engjtfic^/^*gejMip^. 
And  here  he  comes. 
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Enter  Petit. 

Pet  O  sir,  more  didcoveries ;  are  all  friends 
about  us  ? 

Dug.  Ay,  ay,  speak  freely. 

Pet.  You  must  know,  sir  odd*s  my  life,  I'm 
out  of  breath;  you  must  know,  sir — ^you  must 
know — 

Old  Mir.  What  the  devil  must  wc  know,  sir  ? 

Pet.  That  I  have  [Pantt  and  blows.]  bribed, 
sir,  bribed — ^your  son  s  secretary  of  state. 

Old  Mir.  Secretary  of  state  ! — who's  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  ? 

Pet.  His  valet-de-chambre,  sir.  Yon  must 
know,  sir,  that  the  intrigue  lay  folded  up  with 
his  mastei^s  clothes,  and  when  he  went  to  dust 
the  embroidered  suit,  the  secret  flew  out  of  the 
right  pocket  of  hb  coat,  in  a  whole  swarm  of 

Jrour  crambo  songs,  shortrfooted  odes,  and  long- 
emed  pindarics. 
Uld  Mir.  Impossible ! 

Pet.  Ah,  sir,  he  has  loved  her  all  along ;  there 
wasOriana  in  every  line— btft  he  hates  marriage: 
Now,  sir,  this  plot  will  stir  up  his  jealousy,  and 
we  shall  know,  by  the  strength  of  that,  how  to  pro- 
ceed farther. 
Come,  sir,  lets  about  it  with  speed, 
Tis  expedition  gives  our  king  tne  sway ; 
For  expedition  to  the  French  give  way ; 
S)!vift  to  attack,  or  swill — to  run  away. 

[Exeunt. 

Mnter  Mirabell  and  Bisarre,  passing  care- 
lessly by  one  another. 

Bis.  [Aside.]  I  wonder  what  she  can  see  in 
this  fellow  to  like  him  ? 

Mir.  [Aside.]  I  wonder  what  my  friend  can 
see  in  this  girl  to  admire  her  ? 

Bis.  [Aside.]  A  wild,  foppish,  extravagant 
rake-hell. 

Mir.  [Aside.]  A  light,  whimsical,  impertinent 
mad-cap. 

Bis,  Whom  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Whom  do  you  mean,  madam? 

Bis.  A  fellow,  that  has  nothinje;  Icfl  to  re-esta- 
blish him  for  a  human  creature,  but  a  prudent  re- 
solution to  hang  himself. 

Mir.  There  is  a  way,  madam,  to  force  me  to 
that  resolution. 

Bis.  ril  do  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Mir.  Then,  you  must  marry  me. 

Bis.  Look'e,  sir;  don't  think  your  ill  mannr^rs 
to  me  shall  excuse  your  ill  usage  of  my  friend ; 
nor,  by  fixing  a  quarrel  here,  to  divert  my  zeal 
for  the  absent;  for,  I'm  resolved,  nay,  I  come 
prepared,  to  make  you  a  panegyric,  that  shall 
mortify  youT  pride  like  anv  modem  dedication. 

Mir.  And  I,  madam,  like  a  true  modern  pa- 
tron, shall  hardly  give  you  thanks  for  your  trou- 
ble. 


Bis.  Come,  dr,  to  let  you  see  what  little  foun- 
dation you  have  for  your  dear  sufficiency,  I'll  take 
you  to  pieces. 

Mir.  And  what  piece  will  you  chuse? 

Bis.  Your  heart,  to  be  sure ;  because  I  should 
get  presently  rid  on't ;  your  courage  I  would  ghre 
to  a  hector,  your  wit  to  a  lewd  play-maker,  yojir 
honour  to  an  attorney,  jour  body  to  the  physi- 
cians, and  your  soul  to  its  master. 

Mir.  I  had  the  oddest  dream  last  night  of  the 
dutchess  of  Burgundy ;  methought  the  furbelows 
of  her  gown  were  pinned  up  so  high  behind,  that 
I  could  not  sec  her  "head  for  her  tail. 

JBii.  The  creature  don't  mind  me!  do  jou 
think,  sir,  that  your  humorous  impertinence  can 
divert  me  ?  No,  sir,  I'm  above  any  pleasure  that 
you  can  give,  but  that  of  seeing  jrou  miserable. 
And  mane  me,  sir,  my  friend,  my  injured  friend, 
shall  yet  bo  doubly  happy,  and  you  shall  be  a  bus- 
band  as  much  as  the  ntes  of  marriage,  and  the 
breach  of  them,  can  make  you. 

[Here  Mirabell  pulls  out  a  Virgitj  and 
reads  to  himself  while  she  speaks.] 
Mir.  [Reading.]  At  regina  dolos,  (quisjallere 
possit  amantem  f) 

Dissimulare  etiam  speristiy   perfide   tantum 

SVery  true.]  Posse  nefas.  * 

ly  your  favour,  friend  Virgil,  'twas  but  a  ras- 
cally trick  of  your  hero  to  forsake  poor  pug  so 
inhumanly. 

Bis.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  him.  Tlie 
de\'il-^— what's  Virgil  to  us,  sir  r 

Mir.  Very  much,  madam,  the  most  apropos 
in  the  world — for,  what  should  I  chop  upon,  out 
the  very  place,  where  the  perjured  rogue  of  a  lo- 
ver and  the  forsaken  lady  are  battling  it  tooth 
and  nail  ?  Come,  madam,  spend  your  spirits  no 
longer ;  we'll  take  an.  easier  method :  I'll  oe  /Fne- 
as  now,  and  you  shall  be  Dido,  and  we'll  rail  by 
book.     Now  for  you,  madam  Dido. 

Nee  te  noster  amor^  nee  te  daia  dextera  quon- 
daniy 


Nee  moritura  tenet  crudelifunere  Dido 
Ah,  poor  Dido !  [Looking  at  her. 

Bit.  Rudeness,  affronts,  impatience !  I  could 
almost  start  out  even  to  manhood,  and  want  but 
a  weapon  as  long  as  his  to  fight  him  upon  the 
spot.     What  nhail  I  say  ? 

Mir.  Now  she  rants. 

Qutf  auibus  anteferam  f  jam  jam  nee  maxima 
Juno. 

Bis.  A  man !  No,  the  woman's  birth  was  spi- 
rited away. 

Mir.  Right,  right,  madam ;  the  very  words. 

Bis.  And  some  pernicious  elf  left  in  the  cradle 
with  human  shape,  to  palliate  growing  mischief. 
[Both  speak  together,  and  raise  their  i;oices 
by  degrees.] 

Mir.  Per^de,  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  hor- 
rens 

Caucasus,  Hyrcanaque  admorunt  ubera  tigres. 

Bis.  Go,  sir;  fly  to  your  midnight  revels ! 
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Mir.  [Eicelient]  Iteguere  ItaUam  vent U,  pe- 
te r^gna  per  unda$. 

^tero  cquidem  mediisj  si  quid  pia  numina  post- 
sunt.  [Together  again. 

Bis.  Converse  with  imps  of  darkness  of  your 
make !  jrour  nature  starts  at  justice,  and  shivers  at 
the  touch  of  virtue.  Now,  the  devil  tcd^e  his  im- 
pudence !  he  veves  me  so,  I  don't  know  whether 
to  ctj  or  laugh  at  him. 

Mir.  Bravely  performed,  my  dear  Libyan  !  I'll 
write  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  you  shall  act  the 
part :  But  yon  do  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  fret 
yourself  into  a  fit;  for  here  the  poor  lady  is 
stifled  with  vapours,  drops  into  the  arms  of  her 
maids ;  and  the  cruel,  barbarous,  deceitful  wan- 
derer, is,  in  the  very  next  line,  called  pious  i£ne- 
as.    There's  authority  for  ye. 

Sorry,  indeed,  i¥lneas  stood 
To  see  her  in  a  pout; 

But  Jove  himself,  who  ne'er  thought  good 
To  stay  a  second  bout. 

Commands  him  off,  with  all  his  crew. 
And  leaves  poor  Dy,  as  I  leave  you. 

[Runs  off. 

Bis.  Go  thv  ways,  for  a  dear,  mad,  deceitful, 
agreeable  fellow.  O'  my  conscience,  I  must  ex- 
cuse Onana. 

That  lover  soon  his  angry  fair  disarms, 

Whose  slighting  pleases,  and  whose  faults  are 
channs;.  [Exit  Bis. 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Petit,  runs  abo^t  to  every  door,  and 

knocks. 

Pet.  Mr  Mirabell !  Sir,  where  are  you  ?  no 
where  to  be  found  ? 

Enter  Mirabell. 

AfiV.  What's  tlie  matter,  Petit? 

Pet.  Most  critically  met Ah,  sir,  that  one, 

who  has  followed  the  game  so  long,  and  brought 
the  poor  hare  just  under  his  paws,  should  let  a 
xnoi^rel  cur  chop  in,  and  run  away  with  the  puss ! 

Mir.  If  your  worship  can  get  out  of  your  al- 
legories, be  pleased  to  tell  me,  in  three  words, 
what  you  mean. 

Pet.  Plain,  plain,  sir.  Your  mistress  and  mine 
is  going  to  be  married. 

Afir.  I  believe  vou  lie,  sir. 

Pet.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  [Going. 

Mir.  Come  hither.  Petit.    Married,  say  your 

Pet.  No,  sir,  'tis  no  matter ;  I  only  thought  to 
do  you  a  service,  but  I  shall  take  c^re  how  I  con- 
fer m^  favours  for  the  future. 

Mtr.  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons. 

[Bowing  low. 

Pet.  Tis  enough,  sir — ^I  come  to  tell  you,  sir, 
thatOrianais  this  moment  to  be  sacrificed;  mar- 
ried past  redemption. 

Mir.  I  understand  her — shell  take  a  husband 
out  of  9ptte  to  me;  and  then,  out  of  love  to  me. 


she  will  make  him  a  cuckold,  lis  ordinary  with 
women,  to  marry  one  person  for  the  sake  of  ano- 
ther, -  and  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
one  they  hate,  to  secure  their  pleasure  with  th<f 
man  they  love.     But  who  is  tlie  happy  man  ? 

Pet.  A  lord,  sir. 

Mir.  I'm  her  ladyship's  most  humble  servant ; 
a  train  and  a  title,  hey!  Room  for  my  lady's 
coach;  a  front-row  in  the  box  for  her  ladyship; 
lights,  lights  for  her  honour  !  Now  must  I  be  a 
constant  attender  at  my  lord's  levee,  to  work  my 
way  to  my  lady's  coucnee— ^a  countess,  I  pre^ 


sume,  sir 


} 


Pet,  A  Spanish  count,  sir,  that  Mr  Dugard 
knew  abroad,  is  come  to  Paris,  saw  your  mistress, 
yesterday,  marries  her  to-day,  and  whips  her  into 
Spain  to-morrow. 

Afir.  Ay,  is  it  so  ?  and  must  I  follow  my  coo 
kold  over  the  Pyrenees  ?  Had  she  married  within 
the  precincts  of  a  billet-doux,  I  would  be  the 
man  to  lead  her  to  church ;  but,  as  it  happens, 
I'll  forbid  the  banns.  Where  is  this  might/ 
don? 

Pet.  Have  a  care,  air!  he's  a  rough  cros»- 
graiued  piece,  and  there's  no  tampering  with  him; 
would  you  apply  to  Mr  Dugard,  or  the  lady  her- 
self, something  might  be  done,  for  it  is  in  de- 
spight  to  you,  that  the  business  is  carried  af> 
hastily.  Odso,  s^r,  here  he  comes !  I  must  be 
gone.  [Exit  Pet. 

Enter  Old  Mirabell,  dressed  in  a  Spanish 
habit  J  leading  Oriana. 

Ori.  Good,  my  lord,  a  nobler  choice  had  bet- 
ter suited  your  lordship's  merit.  My  person, 
rank,  and  circumstance,  expose  me  as  the  pub- 
lic theme  of  raillery,  and  subject  me  so  to  inju- 
rious usage,  my  lord,  that  I  can  lay  no  claim  to 
any  part  of  your  regard,  except  your  pity. 

Old  Mir.  Breathes  he  vital  air,  that  dares  pre- 
sume, 
With  rude  behaviour,  to  profane#uch  excellence? 
Shew  me  the  man 

And  you  shall  see  how  my  sudden  revenge 
Shall  fall  upon  the  head  of  such  presumption. 
Is  this  thing  one?     [StrtUting  up  to  Mirabell. 

Mir.  Sir! 

Ori.  Good  my  lord. 

Old  Mir.  If  he,  or  any  he  ! 

Ori.  Pray,  my  lord  !  the  gentleman's  a  stran- 
ger. 

Old  Mir.  O,  your  pardon,  sir—but  if  you  had 
— remember,  sir — the  lady  now  is  mine,  her  in- 
juries are  mine;  therefore,  sir,  you  understand* 
me— ^Come,  madam. 

[Leads  Oriana  to  the  door,  she  goes  off; 
Mirabell  runs  to  his  father,  and  pullfi 
him  by  the  sleeve. 

Mir.  Ecoutez,  Mon:iieur  le  compte. 
'  Old  Mir.  Your  business,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Boh ! 

Old  Mir.  Boh?  What  language  is  tliat,  sir? 
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Mir,  SpAdsh,  mj  lord. 

Otd  Mir.  What  d>e  mean } 

Mir,  This,  sir.  [Trip*  up  hi$  heelt, 

'  Did  Mir.  A  reky  concise  quarrel,  iruljr ! — I'll 

bttllj^  hint.  Trihidade  seigneur,  pve  me  fair  play. 

ipjfering  to  rise. 

Mir.  By  ftH  means,  sir.  [Takes  away  hit 
tnford.]  Now,  seigneur,  Where's  that  bombast 
look,  tod  fustian  fdce,  your  countship  wore  just 
now  ?  [Strikes  him. 

Old  Mir.  The  rogue  quarrels  well,  very  well : 
my  o^n  son  right !  But  hold,  sirrah,  no  more 
jesting ;  I'm  your  fatbcr,  sir,  your  father ! 

Mir.  My  father !  Then,  by  this  light,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  pay  thee.  [JsideA  Is  the  fel- 
low mad  ?  Why,  sure,  nr,  I  han't  frighted  you 
out  of  your  senses  ? 

Old  Mih  But  you  have,  sir. 

JIfrr.  Then  FU  beat  them  into  you  again. 

[(Mers  to  strike  him. 

Old  Mir,  Why,  rogue— Bo^  dear  Bob,  don't 
you  know  me,  cfiUd  ? 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  tlie  fellow's  downright  dis- 
tracted :  Thou  miracle  of  impudence  !  would'st 
thou  make  me  believe,  that  such  a  grave  gentle- 
man as  my  father  would  go  a  masquerading  thus  ? 
That  a  person  of  threescore  and  tfiree  would  run 
about  in  a  fool's  coat,  to  disgrace  himself  and  fa- 
mily ?  Why,  yon  inipiident  villain,  do  you  tliink  I 
will  suffer  such  an  affront  to  pass  upon  my  ho- 
noured father,  my  worthy  father,  my  dear  father? 
'Sdcath,  sir,  mention  my  father  but  once  again, 
and  I'll  send  your  soul  to  thy  grandfather  this 
minute! 

[Offering  to  stab  him. 

Old  Mir.  Well,  well,  I  am  not  your  father. 

Mir.  Why,  then,  sir,  yon  are  die  saucy,  hec- 
toring Spaniard,  and  I'll  nse  you  accordingly. 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  take  the  Spaniards,  sir !  we 
have  all  got  nothing  but  blows,  since  we  began  to 
take  their  part. 

Enter  Dugard,  Oriana,  Maid,  and  Petit. 
DuGARD  runs  to  Mirabe^l,  the  re$t  to  the 
old  gentleman. 

Dug.  Fy,  fy,  Mirabell,  murder  your  father ! 

Mir.  My  father  P  what,  is  the  whole  family 
mad  ?  Give  me  way,  sir,  I  won't  be  held. 

Old  Mir.  No ?  nor  I  neither;  let  me  be  gone, 
pray. 

[Offering -to  go. 
■  Mir.  My  father ! 

Old  Mir,  Aye,  yon  dog's  flu:e !  f  am  your  fa- 
ther, for  I  have  bore  as  nmch  for  thee,  as  your 
mother  ever  dW. 

Mir.  O  ho !  then  this  was  a  trick,  it  seems ;  a 
design,  a  contrivance,  a  stratagem — Oh !  how  my 
bones  ache ! 

Old  Mir.  Your  bones,  sirrah,  why  yours? 

Mir.  Why,  sir,  han't  I  been  beating  my  own 
0esh  «|id  blood  all  this  while  ?  Oh,  madam--{ro 


OltiAKA.} — ^I  wish  your  ladyship  joy  of  your  new 
dignity.     Here  was  a  contrivance  indeed. 

Pet.  The  contrivance  was  well  enough,  air, 
for  they  imposed  upon  us  all. 

Mir.  Weil,  my  dear  dulcinea,  did  your  don 
Quixotte  battle  for  you  bravely  ?  My  father  will 
answer  for  tlie  force  of  my  love. 

Ori,  Pray,  sir,  don't  insult  the  misfortunes  of 
your  own  creating. 

Dug.  My  prudence  will  be  counted  cowardice, 
if  I  stand  tamely  now. — [Comes  up  between  Mi- 
rabell and  his  «w/fr.]— Well,  sir ! 

Mir.  Well,  sir !  Do  you  take  me  for  one  of 
your  tenants,  sir,  that  you  put  on  your  landlord 
face  at  me  ? 

Dug.  On  what  presumption,  sir,  dare  you  ad* 
sume  thus? 

[DraaSk 

Old  Mr.  What's  that  to  you,  ar? 

[Draws, 

Pet,  Help !  help !  the  lady  faints. 

[OntAV  A  falls  into  her  mai^s  ansa, 

Mir.  Vapours !  vapours !  she'll  come  tu  hei^ 
self:  if  it  be  fm  angry  fit,  a  dram  of  assafoetida 
— if  jealousy,  hartshorn  in  water — if  the  mo- 
ther, burnt  feathers — if  grief,  ratifia — ^if  it  be 
strait  stays,  or  corns,  there's  nothing  like  a  dram 
of  plain  brandy. 

Ori.  Hold  off!  give  me  air — ^O  my  brother! 
would  you  preserve  my  life,  endanger  not  your 
own ;  would  you  defend  my  reputation,  leave  it 
to  itself;  'tis  a  dear  vindication,  that's  purchased 
by  the  sword ;  for,  though  our  champion  proves 
victorious,  yet  our  honour  is  wounded. 

Old  Mir.  Aye,  and  your  lover  may  be  wound* 
ed,  that's  another  thing.  But  I  think  you  are 
pretty  brisk  again,  my  child. 

Ori.  Aye,  sir,  my  indisposition  was  only  a  pre- 
tence to  divert  the  quarrel ;  the  capricious  taste 
of  your  sex  excuses  this  artifice  in  ours. 

For  often,  when  our  chief  perfections  fail, 

Our  chief  defects  with  foolish  men  prevail. 

[Exit  Oriavk. 

Pet.  Come,  Mr  Dus^ard,  take  courage,  there 
is  a  way  still  left  to  fetch  him  again* 

Otd  Mir.  Sir,  I'll  have  no  plot,  that  has  any 
relation  to  Spain. 

Dug.  I  scorn  all  artifice  whatsoever;  my  sword 
shall  do  her  justice. 

Pet.  Pretty  justice,  truly !  Suppose  you  run 
him  through  the  body,  you  run  her  through  the 
heart  at  the  same  time. 

Old  Mir.  And  me  through  the  head ^rot 

your  sword,  sir,  we'll  have  plots ;  come,  Petit, 
Iet*8  hear. 

Pet.  What  if  she  pretended  to  go  into  a  nun- 
nery, and  so  bring  him  about  to  declare  himself? 

Ditg,  That,  I  must  confess,  has  a  face. 

Old  Mir.  A  face !  a  face  like  an  nni^el,  sir. — 
Ad's  my  life,  sir,  'tis  the  most  beautiful  plot  ii) 
Christendom.    We*ll  about  it  immediarely. 

[Ibxeunt, 
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SCENE  IL^The  Street. 

Enter  Durstete  and  Mi&abell. 

Dur,  [In  a  passion.}-- And  though  I  can't 
dance,  nor  sing,  nor  talk  like  you,  yet  I  can  fight; 
yon  know  I  can,  sir. 

Mir,  I  know  th<m  canst,  man. 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  sir,  and  I  will :  let  me  see  the 
proudest  man  alive  make  a  jest  of  me ! 

Mir.  But  ni  engage  to  make  you  amends. 

Dur.  Danced  to  death !  baited  like  a  bear ! 
ridiculed !  threatened  to  be  kicked !  confusion ! 
sir,  yon  set  me  on,  and  I  will  have  satisfaction ; 
all  mankind  will  point  at  me. 

Mir.  [Asidcy-l  must  give  this  thunderbolt 
some  passage,  or  'twill  breiSc  upon  my  own  head 
— look'e,  Duretetey  what  do  these  gentlemen 
laugh  at  ? 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Dur.  At  me,  to  be  sure— Sir,  what  made  you 
laugh  at  me  ? 

t  Gen.  You're  mistaken,  sir;  if  we  were  mer> 
ry,  we  had  a  private  reason. 

2  Gen.  Sir,  we  don't  know  yon. 

Dur.  Sir,  111  make  you  know  me ;  mark  and 
observe  me,  I  won't  be  named ;  it  sha'nt  be  men- 
tioned, not  even  whispered,  in  jour  prayers  at 
churdi.    'Sdeath,  sir,  aye  smile  ? 

1  Gen.  Not  I,  upon  my  word. 

Dur.  Why,  then,  look^rave  as  an  owl  in  a 
bam,  or  a  friar  with  his  aiGvn  a  shavine. 

Mir.  [Aside  to  the  gentlemen.] — Don  t  be  bul- 
lied out  of  your  humour,  gentlemeu;  the  fellow's 
mad ;  lai^  at  him,  and  HI  stand  by  you. 

t  Gen.  'Egad,  and  so  we  will. 


Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dur.  Very  pretty. — [Droos.]— She  threaten- 
ed to  kick  me.  Aye,  then,  you  dogs,  Fll  murder 
ye. 

[Fights,  and  beats  them  off,  Mirabell  runs 
over  to  his  side. 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  bravely  done,  Duretete ! 
there  you  had  him,  noble  captain ;  hey,  they  run, 
they  run,  Victoria,  Victoria — Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^how 
happy  am  I  in  an  excellent  friend !  tell  me  of 
your  virtuosos,  and  men  of  sense!  a  parcel  of 
sour-faced,  splenetic  rogue»— a  man  of^  my  thin 
constitution  snould  never  want  a  fool  in  his  com- 
pany :  I  don't  affect  your  fine  things  that  improve 
the  understanding,  but  hear^  laughing  to  ratten 
my  carcase :  and,  in  my  conscience,  a  man  of 
sense  is  as  melancholy  without  a  coxcomb,  as  a 
lion  without  a  jackall ;  he  hunts  for  our  diver- 
sion, starts  game  for  our  spleen,  and  perfectly 
feeds  us  with  pleasure. 

I  hate  the  man  who  makes  acquaintance  nice. 
And  still  discreetly  plagues  me  with  advice ; 
Who  moves  by  caution,  and  mature  delays, 
And  must  give  reasons  for  whate'er  he  says. 
The  man,  indeed,  whose  converse  is  so  full. 
Makes  me  attentive,  but  it  makes  me  dull : 
Give  me  the  careless  rogue,  who  never  thinks^ 
That  plays  the  fool  as  freely  as  he  drinks. 
Not  a  buffoon,  who  is  buffoon  by  trade, 
But  one  that  nature,  not  his  wants  have  made; 
Who  still  is  merry,  but  does  ne'er  design  it; 
And  still  is  ridiculed,  but  ne'er  can  find  it : 
Who,  when  he's  most  in  earnest,  is  the  best; 
Ahd  his  most  grave  expression  is  a  jest. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.' Old  Mirabell's  houte. 


Enter  Old  Mirabell  and  Dugard. 

Dug.  The  lady  abbess  is  my  relation,  and 
privy  to  the  plot :  your  son  has  been  there,  but 
nad  no  adnuttance  beyond  the  privilege  of  the 
grate,  and  there  my  sister  refused  to  see  him.  He 
went  off  more  nettled  at  his  repulse,  than  I 
thought  his  gaiety  could  admit. 

Otd  Mir.  Aye,  aye,  tins  nunnery  will  bring 
jiim  about,  I  warrant  ye. 

Enter  Duretete. 

Dur.  Here,  where  are  ye  all  ?  O !  Mr  Mira- 
bell, yon  have  done  iine  things  for  your  posteri- 
ty— and  you,  Mr  Dugard,  may  come  to  answer 
tins     '  I  come  to  demand  my  friend  at  your 

bands;  restore  him,  sir,  or 

[2b  Old  Mirabell. 

Old  Mir.  Restore  him !  what,  d'ye  think  I 
have  got  him  in  my  trunk,  or  my  pocket ! 

puK  Sir,  be's  mad,  imd  youTC  the  cause  on't.; 


Old  Mir.  That  may  be;  for  I  vras  as  mad  as 
he,  when  I  begot  him. 

Da^.  Mad,' sir  !  what  d'ye  mean  f 

Dur.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  shutting  up 
your  sister  yonder  to  talk  like  a  parrot  through  a 
cage  ?  Or  a  decoy-duck,  to  draw  others  into  the 
snare  ?  Your  son,  sir,  because  she  has  deserted 
him,  he  has  fonaken  the  world ;  and,  in  three 
words,  has 

Old  Mir.  Hanged  himself ! 

Dur.  The  very  same — ^turned  friar. 

Old  Mir.  You  lie,  sir,  'tis  ten  times  worse. — 
Bob  turned  friar !  Why  should  the  fellow  shave 
his  foolish  crown  when  the  same  razor  may  cut 
his  throat  f 

Dur,  If  you  have  any  command,  or  you  any 
interest  over  him,  lose  not  a  minute:  He  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  next  monastery,  Rnd  has 
ordered  me  to  pay  off  his  servants,  and  discharge 
his  equipage. 

Old  Mir.  Let  me  alone  to  ferret  him  out ;  Fll 
sacrifice  the  abbot,  if  he  receives  him;  111  try 
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whether  the  spiritual  or  the  natural  father  has 
.the  most  right  to  the  child.  But,  dear  captain, 
what  has  he  done  with  his  estate  ? 

JDur.  Settled  it  upon  the  church,  sir. 

Old  Mir,  The  church !   Nay,  then  the  devil 

won't  get  him    out  of  their  clutches Ten 

thousand  livresa-^earupon  the  church!  Tis  down- 
right sacrilege — Come,  gentlemen,  all  hands  to 
work ;  for  half  that  sum,  one  of  these  monasteries 
shall  protect  you  a  traitor  from  the  law,  a  rebel- 
lious wife  from  her  husband,  and  a  disobedient 
son  from  his  own  father.  [Exit  Old  Mirabell. 

Dug.  But  will  you  persuade  me,  that  he  b 
gone  to  a  monastery  ? 

Dttr.  Is  your  sister  gone  to  the  Filles  Repen- 
ties  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  she's  not  fit  for  the  society 
of  repenting  maids. 

Dug.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Dur,  Because  she's  neither  one  nor  the  other ; 
■he's  too  old  to  be  a  m«iid,  and  too  young  to  re- 
pent. [Exit ;  DuGABD  after  him. 

SCENE  11. — The  imide  of  a  monastery  ;  Ori- 
ANA  in  a  nun*s  hahit  ;  Bisarbe. 

Ori.  I  hope,  Bisarre,  there  is  no  harm  in  jest- 
ing with  this  religious  habiL 

Bis.  To  me,  the  greatest  jest  in  the  habit  is 
taking  it  in  earnest :  I  don't  understand  this  im- 
prisoning people  with  the  keys  of  Paradise,  nor 
the  merit  of  that  virtue,  which  comes  by  con- 
straint. Besides,  we  may  own  to  one  another, 
that  we  are  in  the  worst  company  when  among 
ourselves ;  for  our  private  thoughts  run  us  into 
those  desires,  which  our  pride  resists  from  the 
Attack  of  the  world ;  and,  you  may  remember, 
the  first  woman  met  the  devil  when  she  retired 
from  her  man. 

Ori.  But  I'm  reconciled,  methinks,  to  the 
mortification  of  a  nunnery ;  because  I  fancy  the 
habit  becomes  me. 

Bis.  A  well-contrived  mortification,  truly,  that 
makes  a  woman  look  ten  times  handsomer  than 
she  did  before !  Aye,  my  dear,  were  there  any 
religion  in  becoming  dress,  our  sex's  devotion 
were  rightlv  placed;  for  our  toilets  would  do 
the  work  of  the  altar ;  we  should  all  be  canon- 
ized. 

OrL  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  dedicating  a  beautiful  face  and  per- 
son to  the  service  of  religion  ? 

Bis.  Not  half  so  much  as  devoting  them  to  a 
pretty  fellow  :  If  our  feminality  had  no  business 
m  this  world,  wh^  was  it  sent  hither  ?  Let  us  de- 
dicate our  beautiful  minds  to  the  service  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  for  our  handsome  persons,  they  be- 
come a  bos  at  the  play,  as  well  as  a  pew  in  the 
church. 

Ori.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  incon- 
stancy 4>f  man,  with  other  disappointments  of 
life,  require  some  place  of  religton,  for  a  refuge 
fron)  their  persecution. 


Bis.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  and  do  yoa  think  there  is  any 
devotion  in  a  fellow's  going  to  church,  when  he 
takes  it  only  for  a  sanctuary  f  Don't  you  know 
that  religion  consists  in  char'i^  with  all  mankind  ? 
and  that  you  should  never  thuk  of  being  frieQds 
with  Heaven,  till  you  have  quarrelled  wiUiall  the 
world  !  Come,  come,  mind  your  business;  Idira- 
bell  loves  you ;  ^tis  now  plain,  and  hold  him  to't ; 
give  fVcsh  orders  that  he  shan't  see  you :  We 
get  more  by  hiding  our  faces  sometimes^  than  by 
exposing  them :  a  very  mask,  you  see,  whets  de- 
sire; but  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  through  an  iixm 
grate  fire  double  upon  them,  with  view  and  dis- 
guise. But  I  must  be  gone  upon  my  own  a&irs ; 
I  have  brought  my  captain  about  again. 

i)ri.  But  why  will  you  ti*ouble  yourself  with 
that  coxcomb } 

Bis.  Because  he  is  a  coxcomb :  had  I  not  bet- 
ter have  a  lover  like  him,  that  I  can  make  an  ass 
of,  than  a  lover  like  yours,  to  make  a  fool  of  roe  t 
[Knocking  below.^  A  message  from  Mirabell^  I'll 
lay  my  lite.  [She  runs  to  the  door.]  Come  hither, 
run :  thou  charming  nun,  come  hither. 

Ori.  What's  the  news  ?  [Runs  to  her. 

Bis.  Don't  you  see  who's  below  i 

Ori.  I  see  nobody  but  a  friar. 

Bis.  Ah  !  Thou  poor  blind  Cupid !  CK  my  con- 
science, these  hearts  of  ours  spoil  our  heads  in^ 
stantly !  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn  knaves,  than 
we  turn  fools.  A  friar  !  Don't  you  see  a  villain- 
ous genteel  mein  under  that  cloak  of  hypocrisy, 
the  loose  careless  air  of  a  tall  rake-helly  fellow  ! 

Ori.  As  I  live,  Mirabell  turned  friar !  I  hope, 
in  Heaven,  he's  not  in  earnest. 

Bis.  In  earnest !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  are  you  in  ear- 
nest P  Now's  your  time ;  this  disguise  has  be  oer- 
tainly  taken  for  a  passport,  to  get  in  and  try 
your  resolutions;  stick  to  your  habit,  to  be  sure; 
treat  him  with  disdain,  rather  than  anger ;  for 
pride  becomes  us  more  than  passion.  Rf^ember 
what  I  say>  if  you  would  yield  to  advai^tage,  and 
hold  on  the  attack;  to  draw  him  on,  keep  him 
off  to.  be  sure. 

The  cunning  gamesters  never  gain  too  fysit ; 

But  lose. at  first,  to  win  the  more  at  last. 

[Exit. 

Ori.  His  coming  puts  me  into  some  ambiguity, 
I  don't  know  how ;  I  don't  fear  him,  but  I  mis- 
trust myself;  would  he  were  not  come  !  yet  X 
would  not  have  him  gone  neither — I'm  afraid  to 
talk  with  him,  but  I  love  to  see  him  though. 

What  a  strange  power  has  this  fantastic  fire. 

That  makes  us  dread  even  what  we  most  de- 
sire ! 

Enter  Mirabell  in  afriar^s  habit, 

Mir.  Save  you,  sister — Your  brother,  young 
lady,  having  a  regard  for  your  soul's  health^  has 
sent  me  to  prepare  you  for  the  sacred  habit  by 
confession. 

Ori.  That's  false;  the  cloven  foot  already.—- 
[Aside.]  My  brother's  care  I  o^n ;  and  to  you. 
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sacred  sir,  I  confess,  diat  the  great  crying  sin 
which  I  have  long  indulged,  and  now  prepare  to 
expiate,  was  love.  M^  morning  thoughts,  my 
evening  prayers,  my  daily  musings,  nightly  cares, 
was  love  !  my  present  peace,  my  future  bliss,  the 
joy  of  earth,  and  hopes  of  heaven^  I  all  contem- 
ned for  love ! 

JIftr.  She's  downright  mad  in  earnest !  death 
and  confusion,  I  have  lost  her!  [Aside,]  You 
confess  your  fault,  madam,  in  such  moving 
terms,  that  I  could  ahhost  be  in  love  with  the 
sin. 

Ort.  Take  care,  sr ;  crimes,  like  virtues,  are 
their  own  rewards ;  my  chief  delight  became  my 
only  grief;  he,  in  whose  breast  I  thought  my 
heart  secure,  turned  robber,  and  despoiled  the 
treasure  that  he  kept. 

Mir,  Perhaps,  that  treasure  he  esteems  so 
much,  that,  like  the  miser,  though  afraid  to  use 
ic^  he  reserves  it  safe. 

Ori.  No,  holy  father:  who  can  be  miser  in 
another's  wealth,  that's  prodigal  of  his  own  ?  His 
heart  was  open,  shared  to  all  he  knew;  and 
what,  alas,  must  then  become  of  mine !  But 
the  same  eyes,  that  drew  his  passion  in,  shall 
•end  it  out  m  tears,  to  which  now  hear  my  vow. 

Mir,  [Diicavering  himself.]  No,  my  mir  an- 
gel !  but  let  me  repent;  here,  on  my  knees,  behold 
die  criminal,  that  vows  repentance  his.  lla  ! 
No  concern  upon  her ! 

Ori,  This  turn  is  odd,  and  the  time  has  been* 
that  such  a  sudden  change  would  have  surprised 
me  into  some  confusion. 

Mir.  Restore  that  happy  time;  for  I  am  now 
returned  to  myself;  for  I  want  but  pardon  to 
deserve  your  favour,  and  here  I'll  fix  till  you  re- 
lent and  give  it. 

Ori  Grovelling,  sordid  man  !  why  would  you 
act  a  thing  to  make  you  kneel  ?  monarch  in  your 
pleasures  to  be  slave  to  your  faults  ?  Are  all  the 
conquests  of  your  wandering  sway,  your  wit,  your 
humour,  fortune,  all  reduced  to  tlie  base  cringing 
of  a  bended  knee  f  Servile  and  poor !  Pray  Hear 
ven  this  change  be  real !  [Aside. 

Mir,  I  come  not  here  to  justify  my  fault  but 
my  submission ;  for  though  there  be  a  meanness 
in  this  humble,  posture,  'tis  nobler  still  to  bend, 
when  Justice  calls,  than  to  resist  conviction. 

Ori  No  more ^thy  oft  repeated  violated 

words  reproach  my  weak  belief ;  'tis  the  severest 
calumny  to  bear  thee  speak ;  that  humble  pos- 
ture, which  once  could  raise,  now  mortifies  my 
pride.  How  canst  thou  hope  for  pardon  from 
one,  that  you  affront  by  asking  it  ? 

Mir.  [Kises.]  In  my  own  cause  Fll  plead  no 
more ;  but  give  me  leave  to  intercede  for  you  a- 
gainst  the  hard  injunctions  of  that  liabit,  wliich, 
for  my  fault,  you  wear. 

On.  Surprising  iusolencc!  My  greatest  foe 
pretends  to  give  me  counsel ;  but  I  am  too  warm 
upon  so  cool  a  subject.  My  resolutions,  sir,  are 
fixedt  but  as  our  hearts  were  united  with  the 


ceremony  of  ouir  e3res,  so,  I  shall  spare  some 
tears  to  the  separation.  [Weeps.]  Tha^s  all; — 
farewell. 

Mir,  And  must  I  lose  her?  No.  [Runs  and 
catcher  her,]  Since  all  my  prayers  are  vain,  Pll 
use  the  nobler  argument  of  man,  ana  force  you 
to  the  justice  you  refuse ;  you're  mine  by  pre-' 
contract :  And  where's  the  vow  so  sacred  t6  dis« 
annul  another?  I'll  urge  my  love,  your  oath, 
and  plead  my  cause  'gainst  all  monastic  shifts 
upon  the  earth. 

Ori.  Unhand  me,  ravisher  !  Would  you  pro- 
fane tliese  holy  walls  with  violence  ?  Revenge  for 
all  my  past  disgrace  now  offers;  thy  life  should 
answer  this,  would  I  provoke  the  law :  urge  me 
no  farther,  but  be  gone. 

Mir.  Inexorable  woman !  let  me  kneel  again. 

[iCneeU, 

Enter  0\m  Mirabel!. 

Old  Mir,  Where,  where's  this  counterfeit 
nun? 

Ori.  Madness  !  Confusion  !  Pm  ruined ! 

Mir,  What  do  I  hear?  [Puts  on  hu  hood] 
What  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir,  I  say  she's  a  counterfeit,  and  yoa 
may  be  another  for  au^ht  I  know,  sir;  I  have 
lost  my  child  by  these  tncks,  sir. 

Mir.  What  tricks,  sir ! 

Old  Mir,  By  a  pretended  trick,  sir.  A  con« 
trivance  to  bring  my  son  to  reason,  and  it  has 
made  him  stark  mad ;  1  have  lost  him  and  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Mir.  [Discovering  hinuelf^  My  dear  father, 
Pm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Old  Mir.  My  dear  boy,  [Runs  and  kisses  Aim.] 
Welcome  ex  inferis^  my  dear  boy;  'tis  all  a  trick; 
she's  no  more  a  nun  than  I  am. 

Mir,  No ! 

OU  Mir,  The  devil  a  bit 

Mir.  Then,  kiss  me  again,  my  dear  dad,  for 
the  most  happy  news — And  now,  most  venerable 
holy  sister.  [Kneels. 

Your  mercy  and  your  pardon  I  implore, 

For  the  offence  of  asking  it  before. 
Look'e,  my  dear  counterfeiting  nun,  take  my 
advice,  be  a  nun  in  good  earnest ;  women  make 
the  best  nuns  always,  when  they  can't  do  other- 
wise. Ah,  my  dear  father !  there  is  a  merit  io 
your  son's  behaviour  that  you  little  think ;  the 
free  deportment  of  such  fellows  as  I,  makes 
more  ladies  religious  than  all  the  pulpits  in 
France. 

Ori.  O !  sir,  how  unhappily  have  you  destroyed 
what  was  so  near  perfection  ?  He  is  the  counter- 
feit, that  has  deceived  you. 

Old  Mir,  Ha  !  Look'e,  sir,  I  recant ;  she  is  a 
nun. 

Mir,  Sir,  your  humble  servant;  then  Pm  a  friar 
this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  an  old  foot  so  bantered 
by  a  brace  of  young  ones  !   hang  you  both  ! 
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yxta're  both  ooonterfeitSy  and  my  plot's  spoiled, 
tjiat's  all. 

OrL  Shame  and  confusion,  love,  anger,  and 
disappointment,  will  work  my  brain  to  madness. 

[Take$  off  her  habit.  Exit. 
Mir.  Ay,  ay,  throw  by  the  rags ;  they  have 
aisrved  a  turn  for  us  both,  and  they  sbail  e'en 
go  oflf  together. 

[Exitf  throwing  away  the  habit. 

SCENE  m.— Changes   to  Olo  Mirabell's 

houu. 

DuBETETE  with  a  letter. 

Dur.  [Reads]  'My  rudeness  was  only  a  proof 
*  of  your  humour,  which  I  have  found  so  a^ree- 
'  able,  that  I  own  m^lf  penitent,  and  willing 
'  to  make  any  reparation  upon  your  first  appear- 
'  ance  to  Bisarre.' 

Mirabell  swears  she  loves  me,  and  this  confirms 
It  ;  then  farewell  gallantry,  and  welcome  re- 
venge ;  'tis  my  turn  now  to  be  upon  the  sublime ; 
111  take  her  o£^  I  warrant  her. 

Enter  Bisabbe. 

Well,  mistress,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Bit.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  modesty 
of— 

Dur.  Of  what  ?  of  a  dancing  devil  ?— Do 
you  love  me,  I  say  ? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I — 

Dur.  What? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I  do  not 

Dur.  Ha  f  abused  again  !   Death,  woman, 

ni — 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir ;  I  do,  I  do ! 

Dur.  Confirm  it,  then,  by  your  obedience ;  stand 
there,  and  ogle  me  now,  as  if  your  heart,  blood 
and  soul,  were  like  to  fly  out  at  your  eyefr— First, 
the  direct  surprise — [^  looks  fuU  upon  him^ 
Bight ;  next  the  deux  yeux  par  oblique.  \She  gives 
Aim  the  side  glance^  night;  now  depart,  and  lan- 
guish. [She  turns  fiom  him^  and  looks  over  her 
shoulder.]  Veiy  well;  now  sieh.  [She  sighs.]  Now 
drop  your  fan  on  purpose.  {She  drops  her  fan.] 
Now  take  it  up  again :  Come  now,  confess  your 
faults ;  are  not  you  a  proud — say  after  me. 

Bis.  Proud. 

Dur.  Impertinent 

Bis.  Impertinent 

Dur.  Ridiculous. 

Bis.  Ridiculous. 

Dur.  Flirt 

Bis.  Puppy. 

i>ifr.  Zoons !  Woman,  don't  provoke  me !  we 
are  alone,  and  you  don't  know  but  the  devil  may 
tempt  me  to  do  you  a  mischief;  ask  my  pardon 
immediately. 

Bis.  I  do,  sir,  I  only  mistook  the  word. 

Dur.  Cry,  then ;  have  you  got  e'er  a  handker- 
chief? 

Bis.  Yesy  sir. 
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Dur.  Cry,  then,  handsomely ;  ay  (ike  a  (|ueeo 
in  a  tragedy. 

[SAc  pretending  to  cry,  hursts  out  a  laugh' 
tfw,  and  enter  two  ladie^  laughing. 

Bis.  Ha,  na,  ha! 

Ladies  both.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dur.  Hell  broke  loose  upon  me,  and  all  the 
furies  fluttered  about  my  ears  !  Betrayed  again  ? 

Bis.  That  you  are,  upon  my  won(  my  dear 
captain;  ha,  na,  ha ! 

Dur.  The  lord  deliver  me ! 

1  Lady.  What !  Is  this  tlie  mighty  roan  with 
the  bull-face,  that  comes  to  frighten  ladies  ?  I 
long  to  see  him  angry ;  come,  b<^in. 

Dun  Ah,  madqmo,  I'm  the  best  natured  fel- 
low in  the  world. 

2  Lady.  A  man  !  We're  mistaken ;  a  man  has 
manners ;  the  awkward  creature  is  some  tinker's 
trull  in  a  periwig. 

Bis.  Come,  ladies,  let's  examine  him. 

[They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Dur.  Examine !  the  devil  you  will ! 
.  Bis.  I'll  lay  my  life,  some  great  dairy-maid  in 
man's  clothes. 

Diir.  They  will  do't ; — look'e,  dear  Christian 
women,  pray,  hear  me ! 

Bis.  Will  you  ever  attempt  a  lad/s  honour 
again? 

Dur.  If  you  please  to  let  me  get  av^'ay  with 
my  honour,  Til  do  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Bis.  Will  you  persuade  your  friend  to  marry 
mine? 

Diir.  O  yes,  to  be  sure. 

Bis.  And  will  you  do  the  same  by  me  ? 

Dtir.  Bum  me  if  I  do,  if  tlie  coast  be  clear. 

[Runs  out. 

Bis,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  visit,  ladies,  was  critical 
for  our  diversions ;  we'll  go  make  an  end  of  our 
tea.  [Eieunt. 

Enter  Mibabell  and  Otn  Mibabell. 

Mir.  Your  patience,  sir;  I  tell  you  I  won't 
marry ;  and,  though  you  send  all  the  bishops  in 
France  to  persuade  me,  I  shall  'never  believe 
their  doctrine  against  their  practice. 

Old  Mir.  But  will  you  disobey  your  fatlier, 
sir? 

Jllir.  Would  my  father  have  his  youthful  son 
lie  laziqg  here,  bound  to  a  wife,  chained  like  a 
monkej|r,  to  make  sport  to  a  woman,  subject  to 
her  wmnis,  humours,  longings,  vapours,  and  car 
prices — to  have  her  one  day  pleased,  to-morrow 
peevish,  the  next  day  mad,  the  fourth  rebellious; 
and  nothing  but  this  succession  of  impertinence 
for  ages  together !  Be  merciful,  sir,  to  your  own 
flesh  and  iuood. 

Old  Mir.  But,  sir,  did  not  I  bear  all  this  ?  why 
should  not  you  ? 

Mir.  Then,  you  tliink  that  marriaee,  like  trea- 
son, should  attaint  the  whole  body  r  pray,  con- 
sider, sir,  is  it  reasonable,  because  you  throw 
yourself  down  from  one  story,  that  I  must  cast 
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mjrtelf  headlong  from  the  garret  window?  You 
wooJd  compel  me  to  that  state,  which  I  have 
heard  you  corse  yoonelfy  when  my  mother  and 
yoQ  have  battled  it  for  a  whole  week  together. 

Oid  Mir.  Never  but  once,  you  rogue,  and  that 
was  when  she  longed  for  six  Flanders  mares : 
Ay,  sir,  then  she  was  breeding  of  you,  which 
sliced  what  an  expensive  dog  I  should  have  of 
you. 

Enter  Petit. 

Well,  Petit,  how  does  she  now  ? 

Pet.  Mad,  sir,  con  pompoi — Ay,  Mr  Mirabcll, 
you'll  believe  that  I  sp^  truth  now,  when  I 
confess  that  I  have  told  you  hitherto  nothing  bu( 
lies;  our  jetting  is  come  to  a  sad  earnest;  she's 
downright  distracted. 

Enter  Bisarre. 

Bit.  Where  is  this  mighty  victor  ?  The  great 
exploit  is  dune ;  go,  triumph  in  the  isfory  of  your 
conquest,  inhuman,  barbarous  man  !  O  sir,  (To 
ike  old  gentleman.)  your  wretched  ward  has 
found  a  tender  guardian  of  you !  where  her  young 
iiuiooence  expected  protection,  here  has  she 
found  her  ruin. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  the  fault  is  mine;  for  I  believe 
that  rogue  won't  marry,  for  fear  of  begetting 
such  anodier  disobedient  son  as  his  father  did. 
I  have  done  all  I  can,  madam,  and  now  can  do 
no  more  than  run  mad  for  company.         [CricM. 

Eater  Dugaro,  with  hit  iword  drawn. 

Dug.  Away !  Revenge,  revenge ! 
.    out  Mir.  Patience,  patience,  sir.  [Old  Mir. 
hold*  kimA  Bob,  draw.  [Aside. 

Dug.  nitience !  The  coward's  virtue,  and  the 
brave  man's  failing,  when  thus  provoked— — 
ViJhiin  I 

Mir.  Your  sister^s  frenzy  shall  excuse  your 
madness ;  and  to  shew  my  concern  for  what  she 
suffers,  I'll  bear  the  villain  from  her  brother — 
Put  up  your  anger  with  your  sword ;  I  have  a 
heart  like  your's.  that  sw^  at  an  aAt>nt  receiv- 
ed, but  melts  at  an  injury  given :  and  if  the 
lovelv  Oriana's  grief  be  such  a  movine  scene, 
'twill  £nd  a  part  within  this  breast,  pernapa  as 
tender  as  a  brother's.     • 

Dug.  To  prove  that  toft  compassion  for  her 
grief,  endeavour  to  remove  it — ^There,  there,  be- 
hold an  object  that's  infective;  I  cannot  view 
her,  but  I  am  as  mad  as  she:  [£ii/er Oriana, 
ield  by  two  maidif  who  put  her  in  a  chair,]  A 
sister,  that  my  dying  parents  left,  with  their  last 
words  and  blessing,  to  my  care.  Sister,  dearest 
«wtcr !  [Goes  to  her. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  poor  child,  poor  duid,  d'ye  know 
me.^ 

Ori.  You  !  you  are  Amadi$  de  Gaulf  nr— Oh !' 
oh  my  heart !  Were  you  never  in  love,  fair  lady  f 
And  do  you  never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens  F 
—I  dream  of  walking  fires>  and  tall,  gigantic 
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I  sights.  Take  heed,  it  comes  now— What's  that? 
Pray  stand  away :  I  have  seen  that  face  suer. 
How  light  my  head  is  ! 

Mir.  What  piercing  charms  has  beauty,  evne 
in  madness !  these  sudden  starts  of  undigested 
words  shoot  through  my  soul,  with  more  persua- 
sive force  than  all  the  studied  art  of  laooured 
eloquence — Come,  madam,  try  to  repose  a  little. 

OrL  I  cannot ;  for  I  must  be  Up  to  go  to 
church ;  and  I  must  dress  nie,  put  on  my  new 
gown,  and  be  so  fine,  to  meet  my  love.    Hey  ho ! 

Will  you  not  tell  me  where  my  heart  lies 

buried  } 

Mir.  My  very  soul  is  touched — ^Your  hand, 
my  fair ! 

Ori.  How  soft  and  gentle  you  feel !  Ill  tell 
your  fortune,  friend. 

Mir.  How  she  stares  upon  me  \ 

Ori.  You  have  a  flattering  face ;  but  ^tis  a  fine 

one 1  warrant  you  have  Ave  hundred  mis* 

tresses — Ay,   to  be  sure,  a  mistress  for  every 

guinea  in  his  pocket Will  you  pray  for  me  ? 

i  shall  die  to-morrow And  will  you  ring  my 

passiug-bcU  ? 

Mir.  O  woman,  woman,  of  artiflce  created ! 
whose  nature,  even  distracted,  has  a  cunning : 
In  vun  let  man  his  sense,  his  learning  boast, 
when  woman's  madness  overrules  his  reason-^ 
Do  you  know  me,  injured  creature  ?  ^ 

Chi.  No— but  you  shall  be  my  intimate  ao- 
quaintance^-in  the  grave.  [Weep^. 

Mir,  Oh  tears,  I  must  believe  you !  sure  there's 
a  kind  of  sympathy  in  madness ;  for  even  I,  oh* 
stinate  as  I  am,  do  feel  my  soul  so  tossed  with 
storms  of  passion,  that  I  could  crv  for  help  as 
well  as  she —  fWipei  his  eyes, 

Ori.  What,  have  you  lost  your  lover  ?  No,  you 
mock  me ;  I'll  go  home  and  pray. 

AUr.  Stay,  nnr  fair  innocence !  and  hear  me 
own  my  love  so  fond,  that  I  may  call  your  senses 
to  their  place,  restore  them  to  their  charmiug, 
happy  functions,  and  reinstate  myself  into  your 
favoun 

Bis.  Let  her  alone,  sir,  'tis  all  too  late;  she 
trembles ;  hold  her ;  her  fits  grow  stronger  by  her 
talking ;  don't  trouble  her ;  she  don't  know  you, 
sir. 

Old  Mir.  Not  know  him  !  what  then  ?  she 
loves  to  see  him  for  all  that. 

Enter  Duretete. 

Dur.  Where  are  you  all?  Whaft  the  devil! 
melancholy,  and  I  here  !  Are  ye  sad,  and  such  a 
ridiculous  subject,  such  a  very  good  jest  amoug 
you  as  I  am  ? 

Mir.  Away  with  this  impertinence !  this  is  no 
place  for  bagatelle :  I  have  murdered  my  honour, 
destroyed  alady, and  my  desire  of  reparation  is 
come  at  length  too  late :  See,  there. 

Dur.  What  ails  her? 

Mir.  Alas !  she^s  mad. 

Dur.  Mad !   dost  wonder  at  that  f   By  this 
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light,  the/re  alt  so;  they're  cozening  mad; 
they're  brawling  mad;  they're  proud  mad;  I 
ju^t  now  came  from  a  whole  world  of  mad  wo- 
men, that  had  almost — What,  is  she  dead  ? 

Mir,  Dead !  Heavens  forbid ! 

Dur,  Heavens  further  it !  for  'dll  they  be  as 
cold  as  a  key,  there's  no.  trusting  them ;  youVe 
never  sure  that  a  woman's  in  earnest,  till  she  is 
laid  in  her  coffin.  ShaU  I  talk  to  her?  Are  you 
mad,  mistress  ? 

Bis,  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

Dur,  Oons,  madam,  are  you  there?  [Runt  off, 

Mir,  Away,  thou  wild  buffoon  !  how  poor  and 
mean  this  humour  now  appears  !  His  follies  and 
my  own,  I  here  disclaim ;  this  lady's  frenzy  has 
restored  my  senses;  and  was  she  perfect  now,  as 
once  she  was,  (before  you  all  I  speak  it)  she 
should  be  mine ;  and,  as  she  is,  my  tears  and 
prayers  shall  wed  her. 

Dug.  How  happy  had  this  declaration  been 
0ome  hours  ago ! 

Bis.  Sir,  she  beckons  to  you,  and  waves  us  to 
go  off;  come,  come,  let's  leave  them. 

[Exeunt  omnesy  but  Mir.  and  Ori. 

Ori,  Oh,  sir ! 

Mir,  Speak,  my  charming  aneel !  if  your  dear 
sen^t>s  have  regained  their  order;  speak,  fair, 
and  bless  me  with  the  news. 

Ori.  rirst,  let  me  bless  the  cunning  of  my  sex, 
that  happy  counterfeited  frenzy,  that  has  resto- 
red to  my  poor  labouring  breast  the  dearest,  best 
beloved  or  men. 

Mtr.  Tune,  all  ye  spheres,  your  instruments  of 
Toy,  and  cari^  round  your  spacious  orbs,  the 
nappy  sound  ofOriana's  health !  her  soul,  whose 
harmony  was  next  to  your's,  is  now  in  tune  again; 
the  counterfeiting  fair  has  played  the  fool — 

She  was  so  mad  to  counterfeit  for  me ; 
I  was  so  mad  to  pawn  my  liberty : 
But  now  we  both  are  well,  and  both  are 

Ori.  How,  sir,  free  ! 

Mir,  As  air,  my  dear  Bedlamite !  what,  mar- 
ry a  lunatic !  Look  ye,  my  dear,  you  have  coun- 
terfeited madness  so  very  well  this  bout,  that 
you'll  be  apt  to  play  the  foci  all  your  life  long — 
Here,  gentlemen. 

Ori.  Monster !  you  won't  disgrace  me? 

Mir,  C  my  faith,  but  I  will ;  here,  come  in, 
gentlemen — A  miracle !  a  miracle  !  the  woman's 
dispossessed ;  the  devil's  vanished. 

Enter  Old  Mirabell  and  Dugard^ 

Old  Mir,  Bless  us,  was  she  possessed  ? 

Mir.  With  the  worst  of  demons,  sir,  a  mar- 
riage^devil,  a  horrid  devil !  Mr  Dugard,  dou't^be 
surprized ;  I  promised  my  endeavours  to  cu^e 
your  sister ;  no  mad  doctor  in  Christendom  could 
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have  done  it  more  effectoaOy.  Take  her  into 
your  charge ;  and  have  a  care  she  don^  relapse  ; 
if  she  should,  employ  me  not  again,  for  I  am  no 
more  infallible  tnan  others  of  the  faculty ;  I  do 
cure  sometimes. 

Ori,  Yoar  remedy,  mdst  barbarous  man !  will 
prove  the  greatest  poison  to  my  health;  for 
though  my  former  frenzy  was  but  counterfeit,  I 
now  shall  run  into  a  real  madness. 

[Exit  i  Old  Mir.  after. 

Dug,  Tliis  was  a  turn  beyond  my  knowledge ; 
Fm  so  confused,  I  know  not  how  to  resent  iL 

[JErif. 

Mir.  What  a  dangerous  precipice  have  I 
'scaped !  Was  not  I  just  now  upon  the  brink  of 
destruction  ? 

Enter  Duretete. 

Oh,  my  friend,  let  me  run  into  thy  bosom !  no 
lark,  escaped  from  the  devouring  pounces  of  a 
hawk,  quakes  with  more  dismal  apprehension. 

Dur,  The  matter,  man  ! 

Mir.  Marriage !  hanging !  I  was  just  at  the 
gallows-foot,  the  running  noose  about  my  neck, 
and  the  cart  wheeling  from  me— Oh — I  shan't 
be  myself  this  month  again. 

Diir.  Did  not  I  tell  you  so?  They  are  all  alike, 
saints  or  devils :  their  counterfeiting  can't  be  re- 
puted a  deceit,  for  'tis  the  nature  of  the  sex,  not 
their  contrivance. 

Mir,  Ay,  ay ;  there's  no  living  here  with  se- 
curity ;  this  house  is  so  full  of  stratagem  and  de- 
sign,«  that  I  must  abroad  again. 

Dur,  With  all  my  heart;  I'll  bear  thee  com- 
pany, my  lad ;  Hi  meet  you  at  the  play ;  and 
we'll  set  out  for  Italy  to-morrow  morning. 

Mir,  A  match ;  I'll  go  pay  my  compliment  of 
leave  to  my  father  presently. 

Dur,  I'm  afraid  he*ll  stop  yotK 

Mir,  What,  prettnd  a  command  over  me, 
after  his  settlement  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year 
upon  me  !  No,  no,  he  has  passed  away  his  autho- 
rity with  the  conveyance ;  the  will  of  a  living  fa- 
ther is  chiefly  obeyed  for  the  sake  of  the  dyii^ 
one: — 

What  makes  the  worid  attend  and  crowd  the 

great?  * 

Hopes,  interest,  and  dep^ence^   make  their 

state : 
Behold  the  ai\ti-chamber  filled  with  beaux, 
A  horse's  levee  filled  with  courtly  crows. 
Though  grumbling  subjects  make*  the  crown  their 

sport, 
Hopes  of  a  place  will  bring  the  sparks  to  court. 
Dependence  even  a  father's  sway  secures. 
For  though  the  son  rebels,  the  beir  b  yours. 
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SCENE  L— 2^  Mireei  hef9re  the  Plasfham. 

Enter  Mi&asell  and  Duaetete 

Jrom  the  play* 

Dur,  How  d*jre  like  this  play  ? 

Mir,  I  likod  the  ooia|Miay ;  the  lady,  the  rich 
bean^  in  the  fronfe-bosy  had  my  attention :  These 
impudent  poets  bring  the  ladies  tc^ther  to  sup^ 
port  them,  and  to  kill  every  body  else. 

For  deatk$  upom  the  $ta^  ike  buiie$  cry. 
But  n^er  mind  tu,  tk^  in  the  audience  die : 
I%e  poefi  hero  should  not  move  their  paim^ 
But  theff  should  weep  for  those  their  e^es  have 

Dur,   Hoyty,  toyty  I  did  Phillis  inspire  you 
with  all  this? 

Mir.  Ten  times  moce ;  the  playhouse  is  the 
clement  of  poetry,  because  the  region  of  beauty : 
the  bdies,  racthinks,  have  a  more  iuspiriug  tri* 
vmphant  air  in  the  boxes,  than  any  where  else ; 
thejr  fit  commanding  on  their  thrones  with  all 
their  aabjectpslares'  about  them :  Their  best 
clothes,  b^  looks,  shining  jewels,  sparkling  eyes, 
the  treasure  of  the  world  in  a  ring.  Then  there^ 
auch  a  hurry  of  pleasure  to  transport  us;  the 
bustle,  noise,  gaUantry,  equipage,  garters,  fea> 
^^^/^th  ^K^  bows,  smiles,  ogles,  love,  musi<^  and 
applauap :  I  could  wish  that  my  whole  life  long 
men  the  iirst  sight  of  a  new  play. 

Dur,  The  fellow  has  quite  forgot  tliis  jour- 
ney; have  you  bespoke  post-horses? 

Mir,  Grant  me  but  toree  days,  dear  captain, 
one  to  discover  the  lady,  one  to  unfold  myself, 
and  one  to  make  me  happy ;  and  then  I'm  your's 
to  the  wand's  end. 

Dur,  Bast  thou  the  impudence  to  promise 
thyself  a  lady  of  her  figure  and  quality  in  so  short 
a  time? 

Hir.  Ye%  sir — I  have  a  confident  address,  no 
disagreeable  person,  and  £ye  huifllred  Louis 
d'Ors  in  my  pocket     • 

Dur,  Five  hundred  Louis  d'Ors!  Yon  a'n't 
mad?  ^' 

Mir.  I  tell  yoqp  she's  worth  five  thousand; 
one  of  her  black  brilliant  eyes  is  worth  a  dia- 
mond as  big  as  her  head.  I  coropared  her  neck- 
lance  with  ber  looks,  and  the  lilmg  jewels  out- 
sparkled  the  dead  ones  by  a  million. 

Dur.  But  you  have  owned  to  me,  that,  abating 
Oriana's  pretensions  to  marriage,  you  loved  her 
passionately ;  then,  how  can  you  wander  at  this  ^ 
rate  f 

Mir.  I  longed  for  a  partridge  t'other  day  off 
tlie  king's  plate ;  but  d'ye  think,  because  I  could 
iiot  have  it,  I  must  eat  nothing  ? 

Dur.  Prithee,  Mirabell,  be  quiet ;  you  may  re- 
member what  narrow  escapes  you  have  had 


at)road  by  following  strangers ;  you  forget  your 
leap  out  of  the  cour^zan^  window  at  Bologna, 
to  sava  your  fine  ring  there. 

Mir.  My  ring's  a  (rifie ;  there's  nothincr  vre  pos- 
sess comparable  to  what  we  desire l)e  shy  of 

a  lady  bare-faced  in  th^  front-box,  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  jewels  about  her  neck !  Fo^r 
shame !  no  more. 

Enter  Oriana,  in  ho%fs  clothes,  with  a  letter, 

Ori.  Is  your  name  Mirabell,  sir  ? 

j|iir.  Yes,  sir. 

Ori,  A  letter  from  your  uncle  in  Picardy. 

[Gives  the  letter, 
Mir.  [Reads.]  *  The  bearer  is  the  son  of  a 

;li- 


pretly 

^  may  afford  him  opportunity  of  improvement; 
*  your  care  of  him  will  oblige  Yours.' 

Has't  a  mind  to  travel,  child  ? 

OrL  'Tis  my  dqsire,  sir;  I  should  be  pleased  to 
^rve  a  traveller  in  any  capacity. 

Mir,  A  hopeful  inclination ;  you  shall  along 
with  me  into  Italy,  as  my  page. 

Dur.  I  doy't  thiiik  it  sate ;  the  rogue's  [Noise 

without.]  too  handsome The  play's  done,  aud 

some  of  the  ladies  come  this  way. 

Enter  Lamorce,  with  her  train  borne  up  by  a 

page. 

Mir,  Duretct^  the  very  dear,  identical  she  ! 

Dur,  And  what  then  ? 

Mir.  'Why,  'tis  she. 

Dur.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Then  !  Why Look'e,  sirrah,  the  first 

piece  of  service  I  nut  upon  you,  is,  to  follow  that 
lady's  coach,  and  oring  me  word  where  she  lives. 

[To  Oriana. 

Ort.  I  don't  know  the  town,  sir,  and  am  afraid 
of  losing  myself. 

Mir.  Pshaw ! 

Lam,  Page,  what's  become  of  all  my  people  ? 

Page.  I  can't  tell,  madam ;  I  can  see  no  sign  of 
your  ladyship's  coach. 

Xofli.  That  fellow  is  got  into  his  old  pranks, 
and  Iklien  drunk  somewhere ;  none  of  the  foot- 
men there? 

Page,  Not  o^  madam. 

Lam,  Thetf^servanu  are  the  plague  of  our 
lives ;  what  shall  I  d^? 

^    Mir,  fijr  ail  my  hopes,  fortune  pimps  for  me ; 
now,  Duret^te,  for  a  piece  of  gallantry. 

Dur.  Why,  you  won't,  sure  ?  ^ 

Mir,  Won't,  brute !— Let  not  your^rvants' 
neglect,  madam,  put  your  ladyship  to  any  incon- 
venience, for  you  can't  be  uibappointe<l  of  an 
equipage^  whibt  mine  waits  below ;  and  would 
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you  honour  the  master  so  &r,  he  would  be  proud 
to  pay  his  attendance. 

bur.  Ay,  to  be  sure.  [Atide. 

Lam,  Sir,  I  won't  presume  to  be  troublesome, 
for  my  habitation  is  a  great  way  off. 

Dur,  Very  true,  madam,  and  he's  a  little  en- 
gaged ;  besides,  madam,  a  hackney-coach  will  do 
as  well,  madam. 

Mir.  Rude  beast,  be  quiet !  [To  Duretete.] 
The  farther  from  home,  madam,  die  more  occa- 
sion you  have  for  a  guard — pray,  madam — 
Latn,  Lard,  sir — 

[He  seems  to  preUt  the  to  decline  it,  in 

dumb  shewj^ 

Dur.  Ah !  The  devirs  in  his  impudence !  now 

he  wheedles,  she  smites ;  he  flatters,  she  simpers ; 

'  he  swears,  slie  believes ;  he's  a  rogue,  and  she's  a 

w in  a  moment. 

Mir.  Without  there!   my  coach;  Duretete, 

wish  me  joy.  [Hands  the  iady  out. 

Dur.  Wish  yon  a  surgeon !    Here,  you  little 

Ficard,  go  follow  your  master,  and  hell  lead 

you — 

Ori.  Whither,  sir  ? 

Dur.  To  the  academy,  child :  'tis  the  fashion, 
with  men  of  quality,  to  teach  their  pages  their 
exercises — go. 

Ori,  Won't  you  go  with  him,  too,  sir;  that  wo- 
man may  do  him  some  harm ;  I  don't  like  her. 

Dur.  Why,  how  now,  Mr  Page,  do  you  start 
up  to  give  laws  of  a  sudden  ?  do  you  pretend  to 
rise  at  court,  and  disapprove  the  pleasure  of  your 
betters?  Look'e,  sirrah,  if  ever  you  would  rise  by 
a  great  man,  he  sure  to  be  with  him  in  all  his 
little  actions,  •  and,  as  a  step  to  your  advance- 
ment, follow  your  master  inmiediately,  and  make 
it  your  hope  that  he  goes  to  a  bawdy-house. 
Ori.  Heavens  forbid  I  [Exit. 

Dur,  Now  would  T  sooner  take  a  cart  in  com- 
pany of  the  hangman,  than  a  conch  >vith  that  wo- 
man :  What  a  strange  antipathy  have  I  taken 
against  these  creatures !  a  woman,  to  me,  is  aver- 
iiion  upon  aversion ;  a  cheese,  a  cat,  a  breast  of 
mutton,  the  squalling  of  children,  the  grinding  of 
knives,  and  the  snuflf  of  a  candle,  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  handsome  apartment. 

Enter  Mirabel  and  Lamohce. 

Lamf  To  convince  me,  sir,  that  your  service 
was  something  more  than  good  breeding,  please 
to  lay  out  an  hour  of  your  company  upon  my  de- 
sire, as  you  have  plready  upon  my  necessity. 

][ftr.  Your  desire,  madam,  has  Only  prevented 
my  request :   My  houps !   make  them  yours,  ma* 
ilnni ;  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  three,  and  all  that, 
belong  to  those  happy  minutes. 

TAim.  Rut  I  must  troui)Ie  you,  sir,  to  dismiss 
your  rctiuuc ;  because  an  equipage  at  my  door, 
at  this  time  of  night,  will  not  be  consistent  with 
^ny  reputation. 

fifir,  B^  all  nseans,  niadam ;  all  but  one  litde 


boy ^Here,  page,  order  ray  coach  and  temmts 

borne,  and  do  you  stay — ^'tis  a  foolish  couotry  boy, 
that  knows  nothing  but  innocence. 

Lam,  Innocence,  sir !  I  should  be  aony,  if  you 
made  any  sinister  constructions  of  my  freedom. 

Mir.  O  madam,  I  must  not  pretend  to  remark 
upou  any  body's  freedom,  hanng  so  entirely  foi^ 
feited  my  own. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  'twere  convenient  towards  our 
easy  correspondence,  that  we  entered  into  a  free 
confidence  of  each  other,  by  a  mutual  declara* 
tion  of  wlut  we  are,  and  what  we  think  of  one 
another.    Now,  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Mir.  In  three  words,  madam — ^I  am  a  gentle- 
man ;  I  have  five  hundred  pounds  in  my  pockety 
and  a  clean  shirt  on. 

Lam.  And  your  name  i»<-T — 

Mir.  Mustapha.  Now,  madam,  the  inventory 
of  your  fortunes. 

Lam.  My  name  is  Lamoroe;  my  birth  noble; 
I  was  married  youn^  to  a  proud,  rude,  sullen,  ins- 
petuous  fellow ;  the  husband  spoiled  tbc  gentle- 
man ;  crying  mined  my  face^  till,  at  last,  I  took 
heart,  leaped  ont  of  a  window,  got  away  to  my 
friends,  sued  my  tyrant,  and  recovered  my  foi^ 
tune  ■     I  lived,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  to  ph 


a  husband ;  from  twenty  to  forty,  I'm  resolved  to 
please  myself;  and,  from  thence  upwards,  111  hu- 
mour the  world. 

Mir.  The  charming  wild  notes  of  a  bird  broke 
out  of  its  cage ! 

Lam.  I  marked  you  at  the  play,  and  something 
I  saw  of  a  well-furnished,  careless,  agreeable 
tour  about  you.  Methooght  your  eyes  mrae  their 
mannerly  demands  with  such  an  arch-modesty, 
that  I  don't  know  how*— but  I  am  eloped,  iis^ 
ha,  ha !  I'm  eloped. 

Mir.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  I  rejoice  in  your  good  for*- 
tune  with  all  my  heart. 

Jxtm.  O,  now  I  think  on't,  Mr  Mustapha,  you 
have  got  tlie  finest  ring  tlicre,  I  could  scarcely 
l)cli«:ve  it  right;  pray,  let  me  sec  it. 

Mir.  Hum !  Yes,  madam,  'tis,  'tis  right— but, 
but,  but,  but,  but,  it  was  given  me  by  my  mother ; 
an  old  family  ring,  madam,  an  old-fashioned  fap 
milv  ring. 

Lam.  Ay,  sir — If  you  can  entertain  yourself 
with  a  song  for  a  moment^  I'll  wait  on  you  immer 
diately ;  come  in  there.    >     # 

Enter  Singers,       ^ 

Call  what  you  please,  sir. 

Mir.  The  new  song '*  Prithee,  Phillis." 

SONG. 

Certainly  the  stars  have  been  in  a  strange  in- 
triguing humour,  when  I  was  bom — ^Ay,  this  night 
should  I  have  had  a  bride  in  my  arms,  and  that  I 
should  like  well  6n<)ugh :  But  what  should  i  have 
to-morrow  night?  Tjte  same.  And  what  next 
night?  The  same.     4Pd  ^^t  neit  night?  T|it 
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▼ery  aune :  Soup  for  braakfint,  soup  for  dioner, 
flOQp  for  supper,  and  aoup  for  breakfast  agatii — 
But  here's  variety. 

I  love  the  fair  who  freely  gives  her  hearty 
.  Tha^e  mine  by  tiei  {^nature,  not  of  art ; 
Who  boldly  owns  wKat^er  her  thoughts  indite. 
And  is  too  modest  for- a  hypocrite, 

Lamorce  appears  at  the  door.  As  he  runs  towards 
her,  four  Oravoes  step  in  before  her.  He  starts 
hacti 

She  oomesy  she  comeft— hum,  hum — ^bitdi — mur^ 
deredy  murdered  to  be  sure !  The  cursed  strum- 
pet !  To  make  me  send  awav  my  servants — ^No- 
body near  me !  These  cut-throats  always  make 
aure  woik.  What  shall  I  do?  I  have  but  one 
way.  Are  these  gentlemen  your  reladons,  ma- 
dam? 

Lasm.  Yes,  sir;  ' 

Afir.  Gentlemen,  Tour  most  humble  servant; 
^r,  your  most  fiuthnil ;  yours,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart;  your  most  obedient-— come,  gentlemen, 
[Salutes  all  roundL\  please  to  sit — no  ceremony ; 
next  the  lady,  pray  sir. 

Loai.  Well,  sir,  and  how  d'ye  like  my  friends  ? 

\They  all  sit. 

Mir.  O,  madam,  the  most  finished  gentlemen ! 
I  was  never  more  happy  in  good  company  in  my 
life ;  I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  travelled  ? 

1  £rw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mir,  Which  way,  may  T  presume  ? 

1  Bra,  In  a  western  barge,  sir. 

Af ir.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  pretty;  facetious  pretty 
giendeman! 

Lam,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  sir,  you  have  got  the  prettiest 
ring  upon  yQ4r  finger  there 

Mir,  Ah !  madam,  'tis  at  your  service  with  all 
ray  heart.  [Offering  the  ring. 

Lam,  By  no  means,  sir,  a  family-ring ! 

[Takes  it. 

Mir.  No  matter,  madam.  Seven  hundred 
pound,  by  this  light.  [Aside. 

2  Bra.  Pray,  sir,  what^s  oVkx;k  ? 

Mir.  Hum!  sir,  I  have  left  my  watch  at 
home. 

2  Bra.  I  thought  I  saw  the  string  of  it  just 
now 

Mir.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  1  beg  your  pardon,  here 
it  is—but  it  don't  go.  [Puttitug  it  up. 

Lam,  O  dear  sir,  an  English  watch  I  Tom- 
pion's,  I  presume } 

Mir.  D'ye  like  it,  madam — no  ceremony 

'tis  at  your  service  vrith  all  my  heart  and  soul — 
Tompion's!  Hang  ye.  [Aside. 

1  Bra.  But,  sir,  above  all  things*  I  admire  the 
fashion  and  make  of  your  sword-hilt 

Mir,  I'm  mighty  glad  you  like  it,  sir. 

1  Bra.  Will  you  part  with  it,  sir? 

Mir,  Sir,  I  won't  sell  it. 

I  fira,  Not  sell  it,  sir? 


Mir,  No,  gentlemen---^but  FU  bestow  it  with 
all  my  heart  [Offering  it. 

1  Bra.  O,  sir,  we  shall  rob  you. 

Mir.  That  you  do,  I'll  be  sworn.  lAside.]  I 
have  another  at  home;  pray,  sii^— Gentlemen, 
you're  too  modest ;  have  I  any  tluiig  else  that  you 
fancy? — Sir,  vrill  you  do  me  a  favour?  [To  the 
Ist  Bravo.]  I  am  extremely  in  love  with  tnat  wig 
which  you  wear ;  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
change  with  me  ? 

1  Bra,  Look'e,  sir,  this  is  a  family  wig,  and  I 
would  not  part  with  it,  but  if  you  like  it 

Mir,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant 

tlhey  change  wigs. 
lumble  slave. 
[Goes  up  foppishly  to  the  lady,  salutes  her. 

2  Bra.  The  fellow's  very  liberal ;  shall  we  mur- 
der him? 

1  Bra.  What !  Let  him  escape  to  hang  us  all ! 
And  1  to  lose  my  wig !  no,  no ;  I  want  but  a 
handsome  pretence  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  you 
know  we  must  act  like  gentlemen.  Here,  some 
wine — [Wine  Aere.]  Sir,  your  good  health. 

[PuUs  Mf  RABELL  by  the  nose. 

Mir,  Oh !  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant ;  a 
pleasant  frolic  enough,  to  drink  a  man's  health, 
and  pull  him  by  the  nose :  ha,  ha,  ha !  the  plear 
santest  pretty-humoured  gentleman ! 

Lam.  Help  the  gentleman  to  a  glass. 

[MiEABELL  drinks. 

1  Bra,  How  d'ye  like  the  wine,  sir? 

Af ir.  Very  good  o'  the  kind,  sir :  But  I  tell  ye 
what ;  I  find  we're  all  inclined  to  be  frolicsome, 
and,  e'gad,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  never  more 
disposed  to  be  merry ;  lers  make  a  night  on't,  ha ! 
rhis  wine  is  pretty,  but  I  have  such  Bmguody  at 
home !  Look'e,  gentlemen,  let  me  send  for  balf 
a  dozen  flasks  of  my  Burgundy ;  I  defy  France  to 
match  it ;  'twill  make  us  tdl  life,  all  air ;  pray,  gen- 
tlemen. 

2  Bra,  £h !  Shall  we  have  his  Burgundy  ? 

1  Bra,  Yes,  faith,  we'll  have  all  we  can ;  here, 
call  up  the  gentleman's  servant — What  think  you, 
Lamorce  ? 

Lam,  Yes,  jc9  your  servant  is  a  foolish 

country  boy,  sir;  he  understands  nothing  but  in- 
nocence. 

Afir.  Ay,  ay,  madam.    Here,  page! 

Enter  Oriana. 

take  this  key,  and  go  to  my  butler,  order  him  ta 
send  half  a  dozen  flasks  of  the  red  Burgundy, 
marked  a  thousand ;  and  be  sure  you  make  haste ! 
I  long  to  entertain  my  friends  here,  my  veiy  good 
friends. 

Omnef.  Ah,  dear  sir ! 

1  Bra.  Here,  child,  take  a  glass  of  wine 
Your  master  and  I  have  changed  wigs,  honey,  in 
a  frolic    Where  had  you  this  pretty  boy,  honest 
Mostapha  ? 

Ori.  Mustapha! 

Afir.  Out  of  Picardy— this  is  the  first  errand 
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he  hu  made  for  me^  and  if  he  does  k  righ^  FU 
eooour^  him. 

Ori.  The  red  Buffgondj,  sir. 

JlJir.  The  red,  marked  a  thoosand;  and  be 
sure  you  make  ha«te  I 

On,  I  shall,  sir.  [ExH. 

1  Bra,  Siiv  you  were  plcas^  to  like  ray  wi^ 
have  you  any  fancy  fpr  rav  coat  ? — Look'e,  sir^  it 
has  served  a  great  many  lM»iest  gentlemen  very 
faithfully. 

JUtr,  Not  so  futhfuUy,  for  i^n  afraid  it  has 
got  a  scurvy  trick  of  loavuig  all  its  masters  in  ne- 
cessity. Tnn  insolence  of  these  dogs  is  heyond 
their  cruelty.  [Aside, 

Lam,  YouVe  melancholy,  sir. 

Mir,  Only  concerned,  madam,  that  I  should 

have  no  servant  here  t;ut  this  little  boy he'll 

make  some  confounded  blunder.  111  lay  my  life 
on*t ;  I  would  no(  be  disappointed  of  my  wine  for 
the  universe. 

Lam,  He^ll  do  well  epough,  sif ;  but  suppeKs 
ready,  will  you  please  to  eat  a  bit,  sir  ? 

Jllir.  O,  madam,  I  never  had  a  better  stomach 
in  my  life. 

Lam,  Come,  then— we  have  nothing  but  a  plate 
of  soup. 

Mir,  Ah  !  The  roarriap-soup  I  could  dispense 
with  now,  [Atide,'^         [Exit,  handing  the  lady, 

8  Bra,  That  wi^  won't  fall  to  your  snare. 

1  Bra.  No,  no,  we'll  settle  that  after  supper ; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  gentleman  shall  wear  iL 

9  Bra.  Shall  we  dispatch  him  ? 

S  Bra,  To  be  sure.    I  think  he  knows  me. 

1  Bra.  Ay,  ay,  dead  men  tell  no  tales ;  I  won- 
der at  the  impudence  of  the  English  rogues,  that 
will  hasard  the  meeting  a  man  at  the  bar,  whom 
they  have  encountered  upon  the  road !  I  han't  the 
c»nfidence  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  after  I  have 
done  bim  an  injury;  therefore,  well  murder  him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  UI,-^Changet  to  Old  Mirabbll's 

haute. 

Enter  Duaetete. 

Dur,  My  friend  has  forsaken  me,  I  have  a- 
bandoned  my  mistress,  my  time  lies  heavy  upon 
my  hands,  and  my  money  bums  in  my  pocket — 
But,  now  I  think  on%  my  myrmidons  are  upon 
duty  to-night ;  Fll  fairly  stroll  down  to  the  guard, 
and  nod  away  the  night  with  mv  honest  lieutenant 
over  a  flask  of  wine,  a  rake-helly  story,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco. 

Going  off,  BisSARRE  meets  him. 

Bis.  Who  comes  there }  stand ! 
JDiir.  Hey  dny !  now  she's  turned  dragoon. 
Bis,  Look'e,  sir,  I'm  told  you  intend  to  travel 
again.    I  design  to  wait  on  you  as  far  as  Italy. 
Dur.  Then,  I'll  travel  into  Wales. 
Bis.  Wales !  what  country's  that  ? 
Dur,  The  land  of  mountains,  child,  where 


youVe  never  out  oi  tha  way,  'cause  theic^B  9m 
such  thing  as  a  high  toM* 

Bis,  Rather  always  in  a  high  road,  'cause  yam 
travel  all  upon  hills ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will.  111  jog 
along  with  you. 

Xhf  r.  But  we  intend  to  sail  to  the  Bast  Indies. 

Bit.  East  or  west,  ^tis  all  one  to  me;  I'm 
tight  and  light,  and  the  fitter  for  sailing. 

Dur.  But  suppose  we  take  through  Germanj, 
mid  drink  hard  i 

Bis.  Suppose  I  tfike  thiaug^  Oermapy^  and 
drink  harder  than  you  ? 

Dur,  Suppose  4  go  to  a  bawdy-house  ? 

Bis.  Suppose  I  shew  you  the  way  ? 

Dur.  ^Sdeath,  woman,  will  you  go  to  die  guard 
with  me,  and  smoke  a  pipe  ? 

Bis.  Allons  done ! 

Dur.  The  devil's  in  the  woman  !  toppoM  I 
hang  myself? 

Bis.  There  Fll  leave  yoa. 

Dur.  And  a  happy  riddance ;  the  gaUowt  is 
welcome. 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir. — [Catches  him  by  the  arm 
going."}— one  word  before  we  part. 

Dur.  Let  me  00,  madam,  or  I  shall  think  that 
you're  a  man,  and  perhaps  may  examine  you. 

Bis.  Stir,  if  you  dare ;  I  have  still  spintt  to  at* 
tend  me ;  and  can  raise  such  a  muster  of  foiries, 
as  shall  punish  you  to  death— come,  nr,  stand 
there,  now,  and  ogle  me : — [Hefivama  upon  Aer.] 
— Now  a  languislung  sigh !— -[flc  groa9S,'\ — Now 
run  and  take  up  my  fan, — faster.~-{He  run$  and 
takes  it  a/).}— Now  play  with  it  handsomely. 

Dur.  Aye,  aye. 

[He  tears  it  all  in  pieces. 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  dear  humourous  coxcomb ; 

captain,  spare  my  fan,  and   I'll why,  you 

rude,  inhuman  monster,  don't  you  expect  to  pay 
for  this  ? 

Dur.  Yes,  madam,  there's  twelve-penoe ;  (or 
that  is  the  price  orft. 

Bis.  Sir,  it  cost  a  guinea. 

Dur,  Well,  madam,  you  shall  have  the  sticks 
again. 

[T%roms  them  to  her^  and  exit, 

Bi$.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ridiculous  helow  my  con- 
cern. I  must  follow  him,  however^  to  know  if 
he  can  give  me  any  news  of  Oriana. 

[Exit. 

SCE^E  IV. — Changes  to  Lakorce's  lodgings. 

Enter  Mirabell,  9okt$, 

Mir.  Bloody  hell-hounds  !  I  overheard  you : 
was  not  I  two  hours  ago  the  happy,  gfiy,  rejoicing 
Mirabell }  How  did  I  plume  niy  nopes  in  a  fiur- 
coming  prospect  of  a  long  scene  of  years?  Life 
courted  me  with  all  the  charms  of  vigour,  youth, 
and  fortune ;  and  to  be  torn  away  nom  all  my 
promised  joys  is  more  than  death ;  the  manner, 
too-^by  villains  !  Oh,  my  Oriana,  this  very  mo- 
ment might  have  blessed  me  in  thy  arms,  and  m;/ 
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poor  boy  !  Hie  iimooeiit  boy !  ConAifeion  !  Bdt 
nush,  they  come :  I  must  diasemble  sdll — ^no  newB 
of  my  wine,  geoUemen  ? 

Enter  tke/our  Brtrtoet. 

1  Bra,  No,  sir,  I  believe  your  coantry^boobj  has 
losi  himself,  and  we  can  wait  no  longer  ror't : 
true,  sir,  you're  a  pleasant  gentleman,  Imt  I  sup- 
pose ^ou  understand  our  business. 

Mtr.  Sir,  I  may  go  near  to  guess  at  yoor  em- 
ployments; you,  sir,  are  a  lawyer,  I  presume; 
yon  a  physician ;  you  a  scrivener ;  and  you  a 
stock-jobber.    All  cut-throats,  *egad ! 

[Aside. 

4  Bra.  Sir,  I  am  a  broken  officer ;  I  was  ca- 
shiered at  the  head  of  the  army  for  a  coward : 
so^  I  took  up  the  trade  of  murderer  to  retrieve 
the  reputation  of  my  cootage. 

3  J^.  I  am  a  soldier,  too^  and  would  serve 
my  king,  but  I  don't  like  the  quarrel ;  and  I  have 
more  honour  than  to  fight  in  a  hod  cause. 

9  Bra,  I  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and  have  no 
estate ;  but  T  must  have  my  whore  and  my  bot- 
tle, through  the  prejudice  of  education. 

1  Bra.  T  am  a  ruffian,  too ;  by  the  prejudice 
of  education,  I  was  bred  a  butcher,  in  short, 
sir,  if  your  wine  had  come,  we  might  have  trifled 
a  little  longer.    Come,  sir,  which  sword  will  you 


iali  by  ^  mme,  sir  ?  [Draws. 

8  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  Draws. 

3  Bra.  Or  mine^  Draws. 

4  Bra.  Or  mine  P  [Draws. 

Mtr,  I  scorn  to  beg  my  Iffc ;  but  to  be  but- 
chered thus  !  O  there's  the  wine  !  this  moment 
(knocking)  for  my  life  or  death. 

Enter  Oaiana. 

Lost !  for  ever  lost !  where's  the  wine,  child  ? 

[Faintfy. 
Ori,  Coming  up,  sir. 

[Stamps. 

Enter  Duretete  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  six 
of  the  grand  musqueteersy  with  their  pieces 
presented;  the  ruffians  drop  their  swords. 

[Ori  AN  A  goes  00'. 
Mir.  The  wine !  the  wine !  the  wine  !  Youth, 
pleasure,  fortune,  days,  aud  years,  are  now  my 
own  again.  Ah^  my  dear  friends,  did  not  I  tell 
you  this  wine  would  make  me  merry  ?  Dear  cap- 
tain, these  gentlemen  are  the  best-natured,  face- 
tious^ witty  creatures,  that  ever  you  knew. 

Enter  Lamorce. 

Lam.  Is  the  wine  come,  sir ! 

ilfir.  O  yes,  madam,  the  wine  is  come  sec 
there  ! — [Pointing  to  the  soldiers.] — Yoor  lady- 
ship has  got  a  very  tine  riog  upon  your  finger. 

Lam.  Sir,  'tis  at  your  service. 

Mir,  O  ho  1  is  it  so  ?  thou  dear  seven  hundred 
pound,  tbouVt  welcome  home  agiiin,  with  all  my 


heart— Ad's  my  hfc,  madan^  you  hav^  g6t11ie 
finest  built  watch  there  ?  Tompion's,  I  presume. 

Lam.  Sir,  you  may  wear  it. 

Mir,  Oh,  madam,  by  no  means :  'tis  too  much 
—rob  you  of  all  l-^lTaking  it  from  Aer.]— Good 
dear  time,  thou'rt  a  precious  thing !  I  am  glad  £ 
have  retrieved  thee  i-^Patting  it  to.]— What, 
my  friends,  neglected  all  thh  While !  Gendemen, 
you'll  pardon  my  cormplaisiaoe  to  the  lady.  Hew 
now — IS  it  civil  to  be  so  6at  of  humout'  eft  my  eo* 
tertainment,  and  I  so  pleased  with  years  I  Ctm* 
tain,  you're  surprised  at  all  this !  hot  we're  in 
our  frolics,  you  nrast  kmiw.    Some  wine  llere. 

Entet  sefnfani  wi^  ibine. 

Come,  captain,  this  worthy  gentleman's  heaMi. 

[Tweedis  the  first  braoo  U^  the  fseee  ;  he  roars. 
But  now,  where — ^where's  my  desr  Mmrer,  my 
boy,  my  charming  boy  1 

1  Bra.  I  hope  some  of  our  crew  bdow-staiit 
have  dispatched  him. 

Mir.  Villain,  what  sa/st  thou  ?  Di^tched ! 
I'll  have  ye  all  tortured,  racked,  torn  to  pieces 
alivo,  if  you  have  touched  my  boy.  Here,  page ! 
page!  page! 

[Runs  out. 

Dur,  Here,  gentlemen,  be  sore  you  secure 
those  fellows. 

1  JBro.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  you  and  your  guard 
will  be  very  civil  to  us.  • 

Dur.  Now  for  you,  madam.  He,  he,  he !  Tin 
so  pleased  to  think  that  I  shall  be  revenged  of 
one  woman  before  [  die — ^well,  Mrs  Soap-Dragon, 
which  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  is  so  happy 
to  call  you  a  wife  ? 

1  Bra.  Sir,  she  should  have  been  mine  to- 
night, 'cause  Sampre  here  had  her  last  niglit  Sir> 
she's  very  true  to  us  all  four. 

Dug.  Take  them  to  justice. 

[The  guards  carry  efftke  Bravoes^ 

Enter  Old  Mirabkll,  Dvoard,  and  Bisarre. 

Old  Mir.  Robin,  Robin,  where's  Bob  ?  where's 
mv  boy?  what,  is  this  the  lady?  a  pretty  whore, 
faith  !  heark'e,  child,  because  my  son  was  so  ci- 
vil as  to  oblige  you  with  a  coach,  111  treat  you 
with  a  cart ;  indeed  I  will. 

Dug.  Aye,  madam,  and  you  shall  have  a 
swinging  equipage,  three  or  four  thousand  foot- 
men at  your  heels  at  least. 

Dur.  No  less  becomes  her  quality. 

Bis.  Faugh!  the  monster! 

Dur.  Monster !  aye,  you're  all  a  little  mon»- 
trous,  let  mc  tell  you. 

Enter  Mirabelu 

(Hd  Mir,  Ah,  my  dear  Bob,  art  thou  safe, 
man? 

Alir.  No,  no,  sir,  I'm  ruined ;  the  saver  of  my 
life  is  lost. 
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:  Old  Mir.   No,  he  came  and  broaght  us  the 

JMWS. 

Mir.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Enter  Ohiana. 

Ha ! — [JRuiK  and  embraces  her,] — ^Mj  dear  pre- 
server! what  shall  I  do  to  reoompease  your 
trust?  Father,  friends,  gentlemen,  behold  the 
youdi,  that  has  relieved  me  from  the  most  igno- 
minious death,  from  the  scandalous  poniards  of 
these  bloody  ruffians,  where  to  have  fallen  would 
have  defamed  my  memory  with  vile  reproach. — 
My  life,  estate,  m^  all,  is  due  to  such  a  favour — 
command  me,  child;  before  you  nil,  before  my 
late  80  kind  indulgent  stars,  I  swear  to  grant 
whatever  you  ask. 

.  OrL  To  the  same  stars,  indulgent  now  to  me,  I 
will  appeal  as  to  the  justice  of  my  claim ;  I  shall 
demann  but  what  was  mine  before — the  just  per- 
formance of  your  contract  to  Oriana. 

l^Ditcovering  herself, 

Om.  Oriana! 

Ori,  In  this  disguise,  I  resolved  to  follow  you 
abroad;  counterfeited  that  letter,  that  got  me 
into  your  service ;  and  so,  by  this  strange  turn  of 
fate,  I  became  the  instrument  of  your  preserva- 
tion. Few  common  servants  would  Wve  liad  such 
cunning ;  my  love  inspired  me  with  the  rocaniug 
of  your  message,  because  my  concern  for  your 
safety  made  me  suspect  your  company. 

Dur,  Mirabell,  you're  caught. 

JIftr.  Caught !  I  scorn  the  thought  of  imposi- 
tion ;  tlie  tricks  and  artful  cnnning  of  the  sex  I 
have  despised,  and  broke  through  all  contrivance. 
Caught !  no,  'Us  my  voluntary  act;  this  was  no 
human  stratagem ;  but  by  my  providential  stars 
designed  to  shew  the  dangers  wandering  youth 
incurs  by  the  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  love,  to 
plunge  me  headlong  in  the  snares  of  vice,  and 
tlien  to  free  me  by  Uie  hands  of  virtue  :  here,  on 
my  knees,  I  humbly  beg  my  fair  preserver*s  par- 


don; my  thanks  are  needless,  for  myself  I  owe. 
And  now,  for  ever,  do  protest  me  yours. 

Old  Mir.  Tall,  alldi  dall.-{Si]tfs.]--Kiss  me, 
daughter — ^no,  you  shall  kiss  me  first — [To  La* 
morce] — for  you're  the  cause  on't.  Well,  Bi- 
sarre,  what  say  you  to  the  captain  ? 

Bis.  I  like  die  beast  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
understand  his  paces  so  well,  as  to  endanger  him 
in  a  strange  road. 

Old  Mir,  But  marriage  is  so  beaten  a  path, 
that  you  can't  go  wrong. 

Bis.  Aye,  'tis  so  beaten,  that  the  way  is 
spoiled. 

Dur.  There  is  but  one  thii^  should  make  me 
thy  husband — 1  could  marry  Siee  to-day,  for  the 
pnvil^c  of  beating  tliee  to-morrow. 

Old  Mir,  Come,  come,  you  may  agree  for  all 
this.  Mr  Dugard,  are  not  you*  pleased  with 
this? 

Dug.  So  pleased,  that  if  I  thou^t  it  might  se- 
cure Your  son's  affection  to  my  sister,  I  would 
double  her  fortune. 

Mir,  Fortune!  has  she  not  given  me  mine? 
my  life,  estate,  my  all,  and,  what  is  more,  her 
virtuous  self?  Virtue,  in  this  so  advantageous 
life,  has  her  own  sparkling  charms,  more  tempt- 
ing'far  than  glittering  gold  or  glory.  Behold  the 
foil — [Pointing  to  I^morceJ — that  sets  this 
brightness  off! — [To  OrianaTI — Here  view  the 
pride — [To  Oriana] — and  scandal  of  the  sex. — 
[To  LamorceI. — ^Tnere — [To  Lamorce.]— the 
false  meteor,  whose  deluding  light  leads  mankiod 
to  destruction ;  here — [To  OaiANAj—the  bright 
shining  star,  that  guides  to  a  security  of  happi- 
ness; a  garden,  and  a  single  she — [To  Oriana] 
— was  our  first  father's  bliss ;  the  tempter — [To 
IiAMORCE.]-^and  to  wander  was  his  curse. 

What  liberty  can  be  so  temptine  there  ? 

{To  Lahorce. 

As  a  soft,  virtuous,  am'rous  bondage  here? 

[To  Oriana. 
[£!reifn^  ornnet. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

DoH  Mavvzl,  father  to  Rosara. 
DojT  Philip,  stightedbyllYFOLnA, 
Don  Louis^  nephew  to  Dos  Manuel. 
OcTAVio,  in  love  with  Rosara. 
Trappanti,  a  cast  tervant  o/Don  Philip. 
Soto,  servant  to  Don  Philip. 


WOMEN. 

Htpolita,  secrethf  in  love  with  Don  Philip. 
Rosara,  in  love  with  Octavio. 
Flora,  confidante  to  Hypolita. 
ViLETTA,  woman  to  Rosara. 
Hosty  Algnaxily  and  Semmtjt, 


Scene-^Madridn 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I.— Jn  Inn  in  Madrid. 


Enter  Trappanti,  alone^  talking  to  himself. 

Indeed,  my  friend  Trapfmnti,  thou'rt  in  a  very 
thin  condition ;  thou  hast  neither  master,  meat, 
nor  money :  not  but,  couldst  thou  part  with  that 
onappeaseaUe  itch  of  eating,  too,  thou  hast  all 
the  ragged  virtues  that  were  requisite  to  set  up  an 
ancient  philosopher:  contempt  and  poverty,  kicks, 
thumps,  and  thmking,  thou  hast  endured  with  the 
best  of  them ;  but — when  fortune  turns  thee  up 
to  hard  fasting,  that  is  to  say,  positively  not  eat- 
inj^  at  all,  I  perceive  thou  art  a  downright  dunce, 
widi  the  saipe  stomach,  and  no  more  philosophy, 
than  a  hound  upon  horse-flesh — Fasti ngfs  the 
devil  !—Let  me  see — this,  I  take  it,  is  the  most 
frequented  inn  about  Madrid,  and  if  a  keen  guest 
or  two  should  drop  in  now — Hark ! 

Host.  [Within.]  Take  care  of  the  gentlemen's 
horses  there ;  see  them  well  rubbed  and  littered. 

TVdtp.  Just  alighted !  if  they  do  but  stay  to  eat 
now  !  Impudence  assist  me.  Ua !  a  couple  of 
pretty  yoong  sparks,  faith ! 

Vol.  U. 


Enter  Hypolita  and  Flora  in  merts  hahitSy  a 
Servant  with  a  portmanteau. 

Trap.  Welcome  to  Madrid,  sir;  welcome,  sir! 

Flo.  Sir,  your  servant ! 

Ser.  Have  the  horses  pleased  your  honour  ? 

Hyp.  Very  well  indeed,  friend.  Prithee,  set 
down  the  portmanteau,  and  see  that  the  poor 
creatures  want  nothing:  they  have  performed 
well,  and  deserve  our  care. 

Trap,  m  take  care  of  that,  ar.    Here,  ostler! 

[Exeunt  Trap,  and  Servant, 

Flo.  And  pray,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve,  that 
have  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs  to  keep  pace  with 
you  ?  *Sheart !  you  whipped  and  spurred  like  a  fox- 
hunter  :  its  a  sign  you  iiad  a  lover  in  view  :  I'm 
sure  my  shoulders  ache  as  if  I  had  carried  my 
horse  on  them. 

Hyp.  Poor  Flora  !  thou  art  fatigued  indeed ! 
but  f  shall  And  a  way  to  thank  thee  for*t 

Flo.  Thank  me,  quotha !  Egad,  I  shan't  be 
able  to  sit  this  fortnight.  Well,  Fm  glad  our 
journey's  at  an  end,  however ;  and  now,  madaiQ, 

3  A 
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pray,  what  do  yoa  propose  will  be  the  end  of 
our  journey  ? 

Hyp.  Why,  now,  I  hope  the  end  of  my  wishes 
— Don  Philip^  I  need  not  tdl  you  how  far  he  is 
in  my  heart 

Flo.  No,  your  sweet  usage  of  him  told  me  that 
long  enough  ago ;  but  now,  it  seems,  you  think  I 
fit  to  confess  it :  and  what  is  it  you  love  him  for, 
pray?  •       . 

byp.  His  manner  of  bearing  that  usage. 

Fh.  Ah,  dear  pride !  how  we  love  to  have  it 
tickled !  But  he  does  not  bear  it,  you  see,  for 
he's  coming  post  to  Madrid  to  marry  another 
woman ;  nay,  one  he  never  saw. 

Hyp,  An  unknown  face  cannot  have  veiy  far 
engaged  him. 

Flo.  How  came  be  to  be  engaged  to  her  at 
all? 


Hyp.  Why,  I  eneaged  him. 
Flo.  To  another  1 


Hvp.  To  my  whole  sei,  rather  than  own  I  lo- 
ved him. 

Fio.  Ah,  done  like  a  woman  of  courage ! 
Hyp.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  parting 
with  my  power ;  besides,  he  took  me  at  such  an 
advantage^  and  pressed  me  so  home  to  a  surrend- 
er, I  could  have  torn  him  pieoe-meal. 

Flo.  \y,  I  warrant  you,  an  insolent — agreea- 
ble puppy.  Well,  but  to  leave  impertinence,  ma- 
dam, pray  how  came  vou  to  squabble  with  him  ? 
Hyp.  Ill  tell  thee,  tlora :  you  know  Don  Phi^ 
lip  wants  no  charms  that  can  recommend  a  lo- 
ver ;  in  birth  and  quality,  I  confess  him  my  supe- 
rior ;  and  it  is  the  thought  of  that  has  been  a 
constant  thorn  upon  my  wishes.  I  never  saw 
him  in  the  humblest  posture,  but  still  I  fancied 
he  secretly  presumed  nis  rank  and  fortune  might 
deserve  me.  This  always  stung  my  pride,  and 
made  me  overact  it :  nay,  sometimes,  when  his 
sufferings  have  almost  drawn  tears  into  my  eyes, 
I  have  turned  the  subject  with  some  trivial  talk, 
or  hummed  a  spiteful  tune,  though  I  believe  his 
Jieart  was  breaking. 

Flo.  A  very  tender  principle,  truly ! 
Hyp.  Well,  I  don't  know,  it  was  in  my  nature. 
But  to  proceed — this,  and  worse  usagjs,  continued 
a  long  time ;  at  last,  despairing  of  mj^  heart,  he 
then  resolved  to  do  a  violence  on  his  own,  by 
consenting  to  his  father's  commands  of  marrying 
a.  lady  of  considerable  fortune  here  in  Madrid. — 
The  match  is  concluded,  articles  are  sealed,  and 
the  day  is  fixed  for  his  journey.  Now,  the  night 
before  he  set  out,  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
me,  in  hopes,  I  suppose^  I  would  have  staid  him. 
I  need  not  tell  you  my  confusion  at  the  news; 
and  though  I  could  have  given  my  soul  to  have 
deferred  it,  yet,  finding  him,  unless  I  bade  him 
stay,  resolv^  upon  the  marriage,  J  (from  the 
pure  spirit  of  contradiction)  swore  to  myself  I 
)vould  not  bid  nim  do  it ;  so  called  for  my  veil, 
pnd  told  him  I  wa»  in  haste,  begged  his  pardon, 
your  servant,  and  so  whippecl  to  prayers. 


F/b.  Well  said  again !  that  was  a  dmcfaer.-^ 
Ah,  had  not  yoa  better  been  at  confession  ? 

Hyp.  Why,  really,  I  might  have  saved  a  loi^ 
journey  by  it.  To  be  short,  when  I  came  from 
church,  Don  PbiKp  had  left  this  letter  at  home 
for  me,  without  requiring  an  answer- Read 

Fio.  [Reads."]  *  Your  usage  has  made  me  jost- 

*  ly  despair  of  you,  and  now,  any  change  must 

*  better  my  condition ;  at  least,  it  has  reduced 
<  me  to  the  necessity  of  trying  the  last  remedy, 
'  marriage  with  another ;  it  it  prove  inefiectnal, 

*  I  only  wish  you  may,  at  some  hours,  remember 
'  how  little  cause  I  have  given  yoa  to  have  made 
'  me  for  ever  miserable. 

Philip.* 
Poor  gentieman !  very  hard,  by  mr  conscience ! 
Indeed,  madam,  this  was  carrying  tne  jest  a  little 
too  far. 

Hyp.  Ah,  by  many  a  long  mile.  Flora;  but 
what  would  you  have  a  woman  do^  when  her 
hand's  in  ? 

Flo.  Nay,  the  truth  of  it  is,  we  never  know 
the  difference  between  enough  and  a  surfeit; 
but,  love  be  praised,  your  proud  stomach's  come 
down  for  it. 

Hyp.  Indeed,  it  is  not  altogether  so  high  as 
it  was.  In  a  word,  his  last  letter  set  me  at  m^ 
wit's  end  ;  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  yoa  may 
remember  you  thought  me  bewitdied ;  for  I  im- 
mediately called  for  my  boots  and  breeches^  i^ 
straddle  we  got,  and  so  rode  after  him. 

Flo.  Why,  truly,  madam,  as  to  your  wits,  I  have 
not  much  altered  my  opinion  for  them,  for  I 
cannot  see  what  you  propose  by  iL 

Hyp.  My  whole  design.  Flora,  lies  in  this  port* 
manteau,  and  these  breeches, 

Flo.  A  notable  design,  no  doubt !  but,  piayi 
let's  hear  it 

Hyp.  Why,  I  do  propose  to  be  twice  married 
bet\%een  them. 

Flo..Uovr !  twice? 

Hyp.  By  the  help  of  the  portmanteau,  I  intend 
to  marry  myself  to  Don  Philip's. n^w  mistress; 

and  tiien I'll  put  off  my  breeches^  and  many 

him. 

Flo.  Now,  I  begin  to  take  ye :  but,  pray^ 
wluit's  in  the  portmanteau,  and  how  came  you 
by  it? 

Hyp.  I  hired  one  to  steal  it  from  his  servant 
at  the  last  inn  we  lay  at  in  Toledo.  In  it  are 
jewels  of  value,  presents  to  my  bride,  gold  good 
store,  settlements,  and  credential  letter^  to  cer- 
tify, that  the  b^rer  (which  I  intend  to  he  my- 
self; i^  Don  Philip,  only  son  and  heir  of  Don 
Fernando  de  las  Torres,  now  residing  at  Seville^ 
whence  we  came. 

Flo.  A  very  smart  undertaking,  by  my  troth ! 
And,  pray,  madam,  what  part  am  I  to  act? 

Hyp.  My  woman  still ;  when  I  camiot  lie  fo^ 
myselt\  you  are  to  do  it  for  me^  in  the  pcrsoo  of 
a  oousin-german. 
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JREev  And  my  name  is  to  be^*^ 

Hw,  Doa  Guzman,  Diego,  Mendcs^  or  what 
yoo  pieaste :  be  your  own  goodfather. 

FuK  '£gad,  I  begirt  to  like  it  mightily !  this 
may  prove  a  very  pleasant  adventure,  if  we  can 
but  come  off  withoat  fighting,  which,  by  the  way, 
I  don't  easily  perceive  we  shall ;  for,  to  be  sore, 
Don  Philip  will  make  the  devil  to  do  with  us 
when  be  finds  himself  here  before  he  coma  h 
tfaer. 

Hyp»  Ohy  let  me  alone  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion. 

JRGv.  Fm  afraid  it  most  be  alont,  if  you  do  give 
ium  satisfisction ;  for  my  part,  I  can  push  no 
more  than  I  can  swim. 

Hyp.  But  can  you  bully  upon  occasion  ? 

fto,  I  can  scold,  when  my  blood's  up. 

Hyp,  That's  the  same  tiling:  bullying  would 
be  scolding  in  petticoats. 

Flo.  Say  ye  so  ?  Why,  then,  Don,  look  to  your- 
self; if  I  don't  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring, 
I'll  be  content  to  wear  breeches  as  lon^  as  I  live, 
though  I  lose  the  end  of  my  sex  by  it.  WeU, 
madam,  now  you  have  opened  the  plot,  pray, 
when  u  die  play  to  begin  ? 

Hw.  I  hope  to  have  it  all.  over  m  less  than 
four  nonrs:  we^ll  just  refresh  ourselves  with 
what  the  house  ailbras,  comb  out  our  wies,  and 
wait  upon  my  father>in*law-— — How  now!  what 
would  this  fellow  have  ?— ^ 

Enter  Tbappanti. 

TVm.  Servant,  gentlemen ;  I  have  taken  nice 
care  of  j^our  nags;  good  cattle  they  are,  by  my 
troth!  right  and  sound,  I  warrant  them;  they 
deMrve  care,  and  the^  have  had  it,  and  shall 
have  it,  if  they  stay  iii  this  liouse.  I  always 
stand  by,  sir ;  see  them  rubbed  down  with  my  own 

eyes Catch  me  trusting  an  ostler — ril  give 

yuo  leave  to  fill  for  roe,  anddrink  for  me,  too. 

Fio,  I  have  seen  this  fellow  somewhere. 

IVap.  Hey-Hiay!  what,  no  cloth  laid?  was 
ever  such  attendance !  Hey,  house  !  tapster ! 
landlord !  hey  !  [Kfwek$,\  What  was  it  you  be- 
spoke, gentlemen  ? 

Hyp.  Really,  sir,  I  ask  yonr  pardon;  I  have  al- 
most foigot  you. 

Trap.  Pshaw !  dear  sir,  never  talk  of  it ;  I 
live  here  hard  by — ^I  have  a  lod^n^— -<I  cannot 

call  it  a  lodging,  neither— that  19^  I  have  a 

Sometimes  I  am  here,  and  sometimes  I  am 
there;  and  so,  here  and  there,  one  makes  shift, 
you  know.    Hey !  will  these  people  never  come? 

[Knocks. 

Hyp.  You  g»ve  a  very  good  account  of  your- 
self, sir. 

Trap.  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  sir.  Lord,  sir — ^was 
it  fish  or  fiesh,  sir  ? 

Flo.  Really,  sir,  we  have  bespoke  nothing  yet 

IVap.  Nothing !  for  shame : ,  it's  a  sign  you 
are  young  travelers.    You  don't  know  this  house, 


sir;  whv,  they'll  let  you  starve  if  you  don't  stir 

and  call,  and  that  like  thunder,  too Hey  ! 

[Knocki. 

Hyp.  Ha !  you  eat  here  sometimes,  I  presume, 
sir? 

Trap.  Umph !  Aye,  sir,  that's  as  it  happens— 
I  seldom  eat  at  home,  indeed — things  are  gene- 
nerally,  you  know,  so  out  of  order  there,  that— 
Did  you  hear  any  fresh  news  upon  the  road,  sir  ? 

Hyp.  Only,  sir,  that  the  king  of  France  lost  a 
great  liorse-match  upon  the  Alps  t'other  day. 

TYap,  Ha !  a  very  odd  place  for  a  horse^^^ce 
— but  the  king  of  France  may  do  any  thing— <iid 
you  come  that  way,  gentlemen  ?  or — Hey ! 

\Knock$, 

Enter  Han* 

Host.  Did  you  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Trap.  Yes,  and  bawlj  coo,  sir.  Here,  the^gen- 
tlemen  are  almost  famished,  and  nobody  comes 
near  them.  What  have  you  in  the  bouse,  now, 
that  will  be  ready  presently  ? 

Host.  You  may  nave  what  yo^  please,  sir. 

Hyp.  Can  you  give  us  a  partridge  ? 

Host.  Sir,  we  have  no  partridges;  but  we'll 
get  you  what  you  please  in  a  moment.  We  have 
a  very  good  neck  of  mutton,  ar ;  if  you  please,  it 
^hall  be  clapped  down  in  a  moment. 

Hyp.  Have  you  no  pigeons  or  chickens  ? 

Host.  Truly,  »r,  we  have  no  fowl  in  the  iiouse 
at  present ;  if  you  please,  you  may  have  any  thing 
else  in  a  moment 

Hyp.  Then,  prithee,  get  us  some  young  rab- 
bits. 

Host.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  rabbits  arc  so  scarce, 
they  are  not  to  be  had  for  money. 

Flo.  Have  you  any  fish  f 

Host.  Fish,  sir!  I  drest  yesterday  the  finest 
dish  that  ever  came  upon  a  table ;  I  am  sorry 
we  have  none  left,  sir ;  but  if  you  please,  you 
may  have  any  thing  else  in  a  moment 

Trap.  Pox  on  thee!  host  thou  nothmg  but 
any  thing  else  in  the  house  ? 

Host.  Very  good  ufutton,  sir. 

ify/}.  Prithee  get  us  a  breast,  then. 

Host.  Breast !  don't  you  love  the  neck,  sir  ? 

H]^.  Have  ye  nothing  in  the  house  but  the 
neck? 

Host.  Really,  sir,  we  don't  use  to  be  so  unpro- 
vided ;  but  at  present  we  have  nothing  else  left. 

IVap.  Faith,  sir,  I  don't  know  but  a  nothing 
else  may  be  very  good  meat,  when  any  thing  else 
is  not  to  be  had. 

Hyp.  Then,  prithee,  friend,  let's  have  thy  neck 
of  mutton  before  that  is  gone,  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  he  shall  lay  it  down  this  minute ; 
111  see  it  done,  gentlemen;  FU  wait  upon  ye  pre- 
sently; for  a  minute  I  must  beg  your  pardon, 
and  leave  to  lay  the  doth  myself. 

Hyp,  By  no  means,  sir. 

Trap,  No  ceremony,  dear  sir !  Indeed  T\l  do 
it  [  Exeunt  Host  xtnd  Trappaktx. 
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Syp,  What  can  this  ^miliar  pappy  be  ? 

Fh,  With  much  ado,  I  have  recollected  his 
face.  Don't  you  remember,  madam,  about  two 
or  three  years  ago,  Doo  Philip  had  a  trustr  ser- 
vant, called  Trappanti,  that  used  now  and  then 
to  slip  a  note  into  your  hand  as  you  came  from 
church? 

Hyp,  Is  this  he,  that  Philip  turned  away  for 
saying  I  was  as  proud  as  a  beauty,  and  homely 
enough  to  be  good  humoured  f 

Flo.  The  very  same  I  assure  ye ;  only,  as  you 
see,  starving  has  altered  his  air  a  little. 

Hyp.  Poor,  fellow !  I  am  concerned  for  him. 
What  makes  him  so  far  from  Seville  ? 

Flo.  I  am  afraid  all  places  are  alike  to  him.' 

Ifyp.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  him  into  my 
service ;  his  assurance  may  be  useful,  as  my  case 
stands. 

Flo.  You  would  not  tell  him  who  you  are  ? 

Hyp.  There's  no  occasion  for  it— ^Pll  talk 
ivith  him. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

7V<^.  Your  dinnei's  upon  the  spit,  gentlemen, 
and  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  best  room — Are  you 
not  for  a  whet,  sir?  What  wine?  what  wine? 
hey! 

Flo.  We  ^ve  you  trouble,  sir. 

Trap,  Not  in  the  least,  sir Ilcy !  [Knocks. 

Enter  Host. 

Hoit.  D'ye  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Hyp.  Av ;  what  wine  have  ye  ? 

Itott.  What  sort  you  please,  sir. 

Flo.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  name  it  ? 

[To  Trap. 

dVop.  Nay,  pray,  sir  I 

Hyp.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir !  upon  my  word 
you  shall. 

TVop.  Upon  my  soul  youll  make  me  leave  ye, 
gentlemen. 

H^.  Come,  come,  no  words ;  prithee,  you 
shall. 

Trap.  Psha !  but  why  this  among  friends,  now? 
Here — have  ye  any  right  Galicia  ? 

Host.  The  best  in  Spain,  I  warrant  it. 

Trap.  Let's  taste  it ;  if  it  be  good,  set  us  out 
half  a  dozen  bottles  for  dinner. 

Host.  Yes,  sir*       ^  [Exit  Host. 

.  Flo.  Who  says  this  fellow's  a  starving  now  ? 
On  my  conscience,  the  rogue  has  more  impudence 
than  a  lover  at  midnight. 

Hyp.  Hang  him,  'tis  iuoflfensive ;  Fll  humour 
him-- — ^Pray,  sir,  (for  1  find  we  are  like  to  be 
better  acquainted,  therefore,  I  hope  you  won't 
take  nay  question  ill) 

Trap.  Oh,  dear  sir ! 

Hyp.  What  profession  may  yon  be  of  ? 

Tttgt,  Profes^on,  sir^I— I— 'Ods  mc  ?  here's 
whie. 


Enter  Host. 


Come,  fill  out — hold — ^let  me  taste  it  first — ^Ye 
blockhead,  would  ye  have  the  gentleman  drink 
before  he  knows  whether*  it  be  good  or  not  ? 
\J)rinks.l  Yes,  'twill  do— Give  me  the  bottle.  Ill 
till  myself.  Now,  sir,  is  not  that  a  glass  of  right  wine  ? 
Hyp.  Extremely  good,  indeed*— But,  sir,  as 
to  my  question. 

Trap.  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  mutton  won't  be 
enough  for  us  all. 

Hyp.  Oh,  pray  sir,  bespeak  what  you  please. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant Here, 

master  !  primee,  get  us  a— ha !  ay,  get  us  a 
dozen  of  poached  eggs — a  dozen,  d/c  hear— just 
to— pop  aown  a  little. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [Going, 

Trap.  Friend ^let  there  be  a  little  slice  of 

bacon  to  every  one  of  them. 

Hyp.  But,  sir 

Trap.  'Odso !  I  had  like  to  have  foi]got 

here  a — Sancho,  Sancho  !  Ay,  is  not  your  name 
Saocho? 

Host.  Diego,  sir. 

Trap.  Oh,  ay,  Diego;  that's  true,  indeed^ 
Diego.    Umph ! 

S^.  I  must  e'en  let  him  alone ;  there's  no 
putting  in  a  word  till  his  moutli's  full. 

Trap.  Come,  here's  to  thee,  Di^o— {Drtnib 
andjuls  again.]  That  I  should  forget  thy  nam^ 
though. 

Host.  No  great  harm,  sir. 

Trap.  Diego,  ha!  a  very  pretty  name,  faith 
— ^I  think  you  are  married,  are  you  not,  Diego? 

Host.  Ay,  ay,  nr.  , 

Trap.  Ha !  now  many  children  ? 

Hoit.  Nine  girls  and  a  boy,  sir. 

Trap.  Ha!  nine  girls — Come,  here's  to  thee 

again,  Diego ^Nine  girls  !  a  stirring  woman, 

I  dure  say ;  a  good  housewife,  ha,  Diego  ? 

Host.  Pretty  well,  sir. 

Trap.  Makes  all  her  pickles  herself,  I  warrant 
ye Does  she  do  olives  well  ? 

Host.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  taste  them,  sir? 

Trap.  Taste  them  !  hum !  prithee,  let's  have  a 
plate,  Diego. 

Host.  Yes,  sir. 

Hyp.  And  our  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please, 
sir :  when  it's  ready,  call  us. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  \3^^  Host. 

Hyp.  But,  sir,  I  was  asking  you  of  your  pro- 
fession. 

Trap.  Profession !  really,  sir,  I  don't  use  to 
profess  much :  I  am  a  plain-dealins  sort  of  a 
man :  if  I  say  111  serve  a  gentleman,  he  may  de- 
pend upon  me. 

Flo.  Have  you  ever  served,  sir  ? 

Trap.  Not  these  two  last  campaigns. 

Hyp.  How  so  ? 

Trap.  Some  words  with  my  superior  officer ;  I 
was  a  little  too  free  in  speaking  my  mind  to  him. 

Hyp.  Don't  you  think  of  serving  again,  sir  ? 
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!IW^  If  a  good  post  fall  in  my  way. 

Syp.  I  beliere  I  could  help  you — Pray,  sir, 
when  you  served  last,  did  you  take  pay  or  wages? 

2V«m.  Pay,  sir !  Yea^  sir,  I  was  pMud,  clear- 
ed, soosistenoe  and  arrears,  to  a  farthing. 

JSip.  And  your  late  commander's  name 

t^rap,  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres. 

Hyp.  Of  SevUle? 

Trap.  Of  Seville. 

JXvp.  Sir,  your  moet  humble  servant. 
not  be  curtoos,  for  I  am  sure  you 
know  me,  though  I  do  you,  and  your  condition, 
which,  I  dare  promise  vou,  111  mend  upon  our  bet- 
tor acqnaiatance :  and  your  first  step  to  deserve 
it,  is  to  answer  me  honestly  to  a  few  questions. 
Keep  vonr  assurance  still ;  it  may  do  me  service; 
I  flhall  like  yon  better  for  it  Come,  here's  to 
cncoarage  yoo.  [Give*  him  money. 

I\rap.  Sir,  my  humble  service  to  you. 

Hyp.  WeU  said. 

F£i  Nay,  rU  pass  my  word  he  sha'n't  dwindle 
into  modesty. 

TVop.  I  never  heard  a'eentleman  talk  better  in 
my  life.  I  have  seen  sucn  sort  of  a  face  before; 
bat  where  I  don*t  know,  nor  I  don't  care. 
It^syoor glas%  sir. 

Hyp.  Grammercy !  here,  cousin.  n)rinki  to 
JFlora^  Come  now,  what  made  Don  Philip  turn 
you  out  of  his  service  ?  why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

TVap.  Twas  time,  I  think;  his  wits  had  left 
him— the  man  was  mad. 

H^.  Mad! 

ifap.  Ay,  stark  mad in  love. 

JH^.  In  love !  how,  prey  ? 

Trap.  Very  deep— up  to  the  ears — over  head 


led  by  this  time — ^be  would  in 1 

would  have  had  him  stopped  when  he  was  up  to 
the  middle. 

A/».  What  was  she  he  was  in  love  witli  ? 

ifap.  The  devil. 

Hyo.  So,  now  for  a  very  ugly  likeness  of  my 
own  lace,  f  Jsi^.]  What  sort  of  a  devil  ? 

jfVafP.  Tne  damning  sort— a  woman. 

Hyp.  Had  she  no  name  ? 

Trap.  Her  Christian  name  was  Donna  Hypo- 
lita,  but  her  proper  name  was  Shittlecock. 

Flo.  How  dfe  like  that?  [A$ide  to  Hrp. 

Hwp*  Pretty  well.  [Mide  to  Iho.]  Was  she 
handsone? 

Trap.  Umph so,  so. 

rto.  How  dfe  like  that  ?  [To  Hyp. 

Hyp.  Umph so^  so.  [To  Flo.]   Had  she 

wit? 

TVap.  Sometimes. 

Hyp.  Good  humour  ? 

Trap.  Very  seldom. 

^.  Proud? 

J>i^.  £v( 


'cr. 


H^.  Was  she  honest  ? 
TVap. 


rap.  Very  proud. 
Hyp.  What,  had  she  no  good  qualities  ? 
2>ap.  Faith,  I  don't  remember  them. 

2 


Hyp.  Ha !  dy'e  think  she  loved  Mm  ? 

Trap.  If  she  did,  'twas  as  the  cobler  loved  bis 
wife. 

Hyp.  How's  that? 

Trap.  Why,  he  beat  her  thrice  a-day,  and  told 
his  neighbours  he  loved  her  ne'er  the  worse,  but 
he  was  resolved  she  should  never  know  it. 

Hyp.  Did  she  use  him  so  very  ill  ? 

7>ap.  like  a  jade. 

Fb.  How  dVe  do  now  ?  [To  Hrp. 

Hyp.  1  don't  know — ^methinks,  I — But  sure; 
what,  was  she  not  handsome,  say  ye  ? 

TVap.  A  devilish  tongue. 

Hyp.  Was  she  ugly  ? 

Flo.  Ay,  say  that  at  your  peril.  [Mde. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  ?  how  did  she  lo6k  r 

Trap.  Look!  why,  faith,  the  woman  looked 
very  well  when  she  had  a  blush  in  her  face. 

Hyp.  Did  she  often  61ush  ? 

Trap.  I  never  saw  her. 

Hyp.  Never  saw  her!  had  she  no  charm?  what 
made  him  love  her  ? 

Trap.  Really,  I  can't  tell. 

Flo.  How  d'ye  like  the  picture,  madam  ? 

[Aiide, 

Hyp.  Oh,  oh,  extremely  well !  the  rogue  has 
put  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  I  am  as  humble  as  an 
offending  lover. 

Enter  Host. 

Ho$t.  Gentlemen,  your  dinner's  upon  the  table. 

[Exit  Host. 

Hyp.  That's  well.  Come,  sir ;  at  dinner  111 
give  you  farther  instructions  how  you  may  serv^ 
yourself  and  me. 

2Vap.  Come,  sir.  [To  Flora. 

Flo.  Nay,  dear  sir !  no  ceremony. 

Tfap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant 

[As  they  are  going,  Hyp.  stopt  them. 

Hyp.  Come  back;  here's  one  I  don*t  care 
should  seo  me. 

2Vap.  Sir,  the  dinner  will  be  cold. 

Hyp.  Do  you  eat  it  hot,  then;  we  are  not 
hungry. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant  anun. 

[Exit  Trap. 

Flo.  You  seem  concerned ;  who  is  it  ? 

Hyp.  My  brother  Octavio,  as  I  live ! — Come 
this  way.-  [They  retire. 

Enter  OcTAVioand a  Servant, 

Oct.  Jasper,  run  immediately  to  Rosara's  wo- 
man ;  tell  her  I  am  just  come  to  town ;  slip  that 
note  into  her  hand,  and  stay  for  an  answer. 

Flo.  'lis  he ! 

Reenter  Host,  conducting  Don  Philip. 

Hott.  Here,  sir,  please  to  walk  this  way. 
Fh.  And  Don  Philip,  by  Jupiter ! 
D.  Phi.  When  my  servant  comes,  send  him  to 
me  immediately. 
Hott.  Yes,  sir. 
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Jfoi.  Nsf,  then,  it  b  tune  for  as  to  make  ready 
-^i^toM  /  [BkouU  IItp.  Md  Flo. 

Ocf .  Don  Piulip ! 

D.PkL  DearOctairio! 

Oct.  What  lucky  pcnnt  of  the  oompaas  coold 
Uow  us  to  one  another  so? 

D.  FhL  Faith  a  wind  very  ooBtraiy  to  my  in- 
dinadon ;  hot  the  worst,  I  tee,  blows  some  good. 
I  am  o?e^oyed  to  see  you.  But  what  makes  you 
•o  iu  from  the  army? 

Oci.  Who  diooglit  to  hare  found  you  so  fiur 
from  Seville? 

D.  PkL  What  do  you  do  at  Madrid? 

Oci,  Ohy  friend,  such  an  unfortunate  oocason, 
and  yet  such  a  lucky  disoorery !  such  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  torment,  no  poor  dog  upon  earth  was 
ever  plagued  with. 

D.  P£i.  Unriddle,  pray. 

Oct.  Don't  you  remember,  about  six  months 
ag^  I  wrote  you  word  of  a  dear,  delicious, 
^ngHtly  creature,  that  I  had  bombarded  for  a 
whole  sunmier  to  no  purpose  ? 

D.  PhL  I  remember. 

Oci.  That  same  silly,  stubbonii  charming  an- 
fel,  now  capitnlates. 

D.  PkL  Then  she*s  taken. 

Oci.  I  can't  tell  that ;  for,  yon  must  know,  her 
perfidious  father,  contrary  to  his  treaty  with  me, 
and  her  inclination,  is  going  to 

D.  PkL  Marry  her  to  another 

Oci.  Of  a  better  estate  than  mine^  it  seems. 
She  tells  me  here,  he  is  within  a  daj^s  mardi  of 
her ;  beg*  me  to  come  upon  the  spur  to  her  re- 
lief; and,  if  I  don't  surrive  too  late,  confesses  she 
loves  me  well  enoueh  to  open  thegates,  and  let 
me  enter  the  town  before  aim.  There's  her  ex- 
press, read  it— » 

Htpolita,  Flora,  anifTRAPPANTi  appear  in 

tke  Balcony. 

Byp.  Hark  !  they  are  talking  of  a  mistress — 
let  us  observe. 

Flo.  Trappanti,  there's  your  old  master. 

Trap.  Ay,  I  know  him  again  ;  but  I  may 
chance  to  tell  him,  he  did  not  know  a  good  sei^ 
vant  when  he  had  him. 

D.  PkL  [ReadM.']  <  My  father  has  concluded 

*  a  match  for  me  with  one  I  never  saw,  and  in- 

*  tends,  in  two  days,  to  perfect  it :  the  gentleman 
'  is  expected  every  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
'  you  know  any  friend  that  has  a  better  title  to 
'  me,  advise  lum  forthwith  to  put  in  his  claim.  I 

*  am  ahnost  out  of  my  senscM^  which  vou  will 
'  easily  believe  when  I  tell  you,  if  such  a  one 
'  should  make  haste,  I  sha'nt  have  time  to  refuse 
'  him  any  thin^.' 

Hyp.  How  IS  this  ? 

D.  PkL  No  name  ? 

Oci.  She  never  would  trust  it  in  a  letter. 

Fio.  If  this  should  be  Don  Philip's  mistress  ? 

Trap,  Sir,  yon  may  take  my  word  it  is:  I 


know  the  lady,  and  what  the  ncigUxmrs  aagr  of 
her. 

Hyp.  Thb  was  a  lucky  disoivciy—  but  hush. 

D.  PkL  What  wUl  yen  do  in  tins  case  ? 

Oci.  That  I  doo^t  yet  know :  I  am  half  dia- 
traded ;  I  have  just  sent  my  servant  to  Dell  her 
I  am  come  to  town,  and  b^  an  opportunity  to 
sneak  widi  her;  I  kmg  to  see  her;  I  wairant 
the  poor  fool  will  be  so  sofk  and  so  hnmhte,  now 
she's  in  a  fright. 

D.  PkL  What  will  you  poipoae  aft  your  aweU 
ingher? 

Oci.  I  don't  know;  majy  be  another  meeting  ; 
at  least  it  will  come  lo  a  kind  look,  a  kiss,  good 
bye,  and  a  sigh— Ah,  if  I  can  bot  persuade  her 
to  run  away  with  aoe ! 

D.  PkL  Consider 

.Od.  Ah, so  I  do!  What pleasora 'twoold bei^ 
to  have  her  steal  out  of  her  bed  in  a  swe«it 
moonshiny  night;  to  hear  her  oome  pat,  pat^ 
pat,  along  in  msr  slippers,  with  nothing  but  a  thin 
silk  nightrgown  loose  about  her,  and  in  this 
tempting  drns,  to  have  her  jump  into  my  aima^ 
breathless  with  fear;  her  panting  bosom  dose 
to  mine ;  then  to  stifle  her  with  losses,  and  curt 
myself  about  her  smooth  warm  limb%  that 
breathe  an  healing  odour  from  their  porea» 
enough  to  make  the  senses  adie,  or  fancy  mad  I 

jD.  PkL  Octavio,  I  envy  thee ;  diou  ait  the 
happiest  man  in  thy  temper^-- 

Oci.  And  thou  art  die  moat  altered  I  ever 
knew.  Pr'ythee,  what  makes  thee  so  mudi  nposi 
the  humdrum?  Well,  are  my  sister  and  yon 
come  to  a  right  understanding  yet  ?  When  do 
you  marry  ? 

Hwp.  So,  now  I  shall  have  my  picture  bj 
anotner  hand. 

D.  PkL  My  condition,  Octavio,  is  very  mudt 
like  your  mistress's ;  she  is  going  to  many  the 
man  she  never  saw,  and  I  the  woman. 

Oci.  'Sdeatb,  you  make  me  tremble !  I  hope 
'tis  not  my  mistress. 

D.  Pki.  Thv  mistress !  that  were  an  idle  fear; 
Madrid's  a  wide  place— or  if  it  were,  (she  loving 
you)  mv  friendship  and  my  honour  would  oblige 
me  to  desist. 

Oct.  That's  generous,  indeed  !  but  still  you 
amase  me !  Are  you  quitp  broke  off  with  my 
sister  ?  I  hope  she  has  given  you  no  reason  to 
forget  her. 

Hyp.  Now,  I  tremble. 

D.  Pki.  The  most  severe  that  ever  beauty 
printed  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  a  coldness  unao- 
countable  to  sense. 

Oct.  Psha,  dissembled. 

Hyp.  Ha ! 

D.  PhL  I  cann't  think  it;  loveri  are  sooia 
flattered  into  hope ;  but  she  appeared  to  me  iiw 
different  to  so  nice  a  point,  that  she  has  ruined 
me  without  the  trouble  of  resolving  it. 

FUh  Well,  men  are  fools. 

Oct.  And  by  this  time  she's  in  fits  for  your 
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leaviitt  her;  'tis  her  nature;  I  know  her  ffom 
her  bib  and  baby :  I  remember,  at  &we  yearsold, 
tiie  Yisen  has  fasted  three  dajs  together,  in  pure 
spice  to  her  coveroeaa. 

Hyp.  Sof 

Oct.  Nothii^  ooald  ever,  in  iqipearanoe,  make 
her  pleased  or  angry;  always  too  proud  to  be 
obliglra,  too  high  to  be  afironted,  and  thought 
notfiug  so  low  as  to  seem^fond  of  reven^ :  she 
had  a  stomach  that  oonkT  digest  erery  thing  but 
hiunili^. 

Byp.  Good  lack,  Mr  Wit! 

Oct»  Yet,  with  A  this,  I  have  sometimes  seen 
her  good-natured,  generous,  and  tender. 

Hyp.  There  the  rogue  was  civil  again. 

D.  FkL  I  have  thought  so^  too.         [Sighing, 

Hyp.  How  can  he  speak  of  me  with  so  much 


.  For 


Oct.  For  all  her  usage  of  you,  HI  be  racked 
if  she  did  not  love  you. 

D.  Phi.  I  rather  think  she  hated  me :  how- 
ever, now  'tis  past,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
ihink  no  more  of  her. 

Hyp.  Now  I  bepn  to  hate  myself. 

O^.  Then  you  are  determined  to  many  this 
other  lady  ? 

JD.  FA,  That's  mv  business  to  Madrid. 

2Vw.  Which  shall  be  done  to  your  hand. 

D.  PkL  Besides,  I  am  now  obliged  by  con- 


Oct.  Then,  (thowdi  she  be  my  sister)  may 
some  jealous,  old,  iS-natnred  dog,  revenge  your 
quarrel  to  her. 

Hyp.  Thank  you,  sir. 

D.  PhL  Come,  foraet  it 

Hyp.  Come,  we  nave  seen  enough  of  the 
enemy's  motions,  to  know  'tis  time  for  us  to 
decalnp. 

i Exeunt  Hypolita,  Flora,  avtd  TaAPPAVTi. 
kt.  With  all  my  heart ;  Ws  go  in,  and  drink 
voor  new  mistresses  health.    When  do  yon  visit 

D.  Phi.  I  intended  it  inunediately,  but  an  un- 
luckjr  accident  lui^dered  me :  one  of  my  servants 
fell  skk  upon  the  road,  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
make  shirt  with  one,  and  he  b  the  most  negli- 
gent, sottish  rogue  in  nature;  he  has  lett  my  port- 
mnteao*  whm  all  mj  writinn  and  letters  of 
concern  are,  behind  lum  at  me  last  town  we 
lay  at,  so  that  I  can't  properly  visit  the  lady,  or 
her  iaitfaer,  till  I  am  able  to  assure  them  who  I 


Oct.  Why  don't  yon  go  beck  yoorself  to  see 
for  them? 

D^PhL  I  have  sent  my  servant,  for  I  am 
really  tired  :  I  was  loath  to  appear  so  much 
cofioemed  for  them,  lest  the  rascal  should  think 
yt  worth  his  while  to  run  away  with  them. 

Enter  Servant  to  Octavio, 

Oct.  How  DOW? 

Ser*  Hep's  an  answer,  sir.       [Givcf  a  l^ter. 


Oct.  \ToD.  PAt.]  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  ;  I  must  <leave  yon  this 
minute ;  the  kind  creature  has  sent  for  me.  .1 
am  a  soldier,  yon  know,  and  orders  nwst  be 
obeyed;  when  I  come  off  duty  111  immedjale- 
ly  wait  upon  you. 

I>.  Flu.  You'll  find  me  here,  or  hear  of  me. 
Adieu.    Here^  house  !  [Exit  Octavio. 

Enter  Host. 

Prithee,  see  if  my  servant  be  come  yet 

Hmt.  I  believe  he  is,  sir ;  is  he  not  in  blae  ? 

1>.  Phi.  Ay,  where  is  the  sot  ? 

Hoc ^  Just  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass  at 
the  gate. 

D.  PhL  Pray,  tell  the  gentleman  fd  speak 
with  him. — [Exit  Host.]  In  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  there  is  not  a  greater  plague  than  ser- 
vants.   Hey,  Soto ! 

Enter  Soto,  drunk. 

Soto.  Did  you  please  to — udi ! — call,  sir  ? 

JD.  PhL  What's  the  reason,  blockhead,  I  must 
always  wait  upon  you  thus  ? 

Soto.  Sir,  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  it  I— 
I— came  as  soon  as  you  se— se — se-*sent  for 
me. 

D.  PhL  And  why  not  without  sending,  sir? 
Did  you  think  I  expected  no  answer  to  the 
buaness  I  sent  you  about? 

Soto.  Yes,  sir — I  did  think  you  would  be  vrill- 
ing — ^that  is — to  have  an  account — so,  I  staid 
to  take  a  glass  at  the  door,  because  I  would  not 
be  out  of  the  way— huh  ! 

D.  Phi.  You  are  drunk,  rascal ! ^Where's 

the  portmanteau  ? 

Soto.  Sir,  I  am  here— if  you  please  Fll  give 
you  the  whole  account  how  the  matter  is— -huh ! 

D.  Phi.  My  mind  misgives  me sptsA, 

villain  ! —  [Strikei  him. 

Soto.  I  will,  ar,  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my  words 
into  an  intelligible  order :  I  ar'n't  running  away^ 
sir. 

D.  PhL  To  the  point,  sirrah. 

Soto.  Not  of  your  sword,  dear  sir ! 

D.  Phi.  Sirrah,  be  brief,  or  FU  murder  you : 
whore's  the  portmanteau  ? 

Soto.  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  made  all  the 
strictest  search  in  the  world,  and  drank  at  eveiy 
house  upon  the  road  goine  and  coming,  and 
asked  about  it;  and  so,  at  last,  as  I  was  com- 
ing within  a  mile  of  the  town  here,  I  found, 
then 

D.PhL  Wh«t? 

Soto,  That  it  most  certainly  be  lost 

D.  Phi.  Dog !  d'ye  think  this  must  satisfy  me? 

[Beati  him. 

Soto.  Lord,  sir,  von  won't  hear  reaspn Are 

you  sore  you  ha'nt  it  about  you  ?-'— If  I  know 
anything  of  it  I  wish  I  may  be  burnt ! 

D.  PhL  Villain  !  your  life  can't  m^e  mp 
satisfaction. 
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Soio.  Noy  sir,  timt^s  haid— a  man's  life  can't 
— for  my  part — ^I-r-I — 

D.  Fki.  Why  do  I  vent  m  j  rage  against  a  sot, 
a  dod  of  earth?  I  should  accuse  myself  for 
trusting  him. 

Soto.  Sir — ^I  had  rather — ^bought  a  portman- 
teau ont  of  my  own  pocket,  than  huTe  nad  sudi 
a  life  about  iL 

D.  Phi,  Be  dumb ! 

Soto.  Ahuh !  Yes. 

D.  Phi,  If  this  rascal  had  stole  it,  sure  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  come  back  agaiuw — 
I  am  confounded  !  Neither  Don  Manuel  nor  his 
daught^  know  roe,  nor  any  of  his  family.  If 
I  should  not  visit  him  till  I  can  receive  fresh 
letters  fiom  my  father,  hell  in  the  mean  time 

think  himself  affixmted  by  my  neglect. -What 

shall  I  do  ? — Suppose  I  go  and  tdl  him  my  mis- 
fortune, and  beg  his  patience  till  we  can  hear 
•g^  from  Seville.    I  must  think.    Hey,  sot ! 

'[£retta^ 

Re-tnter  Htpolita,  Flora,  antf  Trappakti. 

2Vap.  Hold,  sir ;  let  me  touch  up  your  fore- 
fop  a  little. 

Hyp.  So !  my  gloves,r— Well,  T^-appanti,  you 
know  your  business,  and  if  I  marry  the  lady,  you 
know  my  promise,  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  I  shall  remember  them  both 
'Odso  !  I  had  like  to  have  forgot — ^Here,  house  ! 
a  bason  and  wash-ball — Tve  a  razor  about  me. 
Hey !  [Knocks. 


Hyp.  What's  the  matter? 

Irap.  Sir,  you  are  not  shaved. 

Hyp,  Shaved ! 

Trap.  £ver  while  you  live,  sir,  go  with  a 
smooth  dim  to  your  mistress.    Hey !     [Knock*, 

Hyp.  This  puppy  does  so  pUgue  me  with  his 
impertinenoe,  I  shall  laugh  out  Mid  disco¥er  my<- 

Trap.  Why,  Diego ! 

Hjfp.  Psha !  prithee  don't  stand  fooling  we're 
in  haste. 

Fio.  Ay,  ay,  shave  another  time. 

jfVsp.  Nay,  what  you  please,*  sir ;  your  beard 
is  not  much,  you  may  wear  it  to-day. 

[Tahmg  her  by  the  chin. 

Fio.  Ay,  and  to-morrow,  too:  pray,  sir,  will 
you  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in  the  things. 

Trap.  Sir,  TU  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put 
in  the  things.  [Exit  Trap. 

Flo.  Come,  madam,  courage !  Now,  let's  do 
something  for  the  honour  of  our  sex,  given  proof 
of  our  parts,  and  tdl  mankind  we  can  contrive^ 
fatigue,  bustle,  and  bring  about  as  weU  as  the 
best  of  them. 

Hyp.  Well  said.  Flora !  for  the  honour  of  oar 
sex  be  it,  then,  and  let  the  grave  dons  think  them- 
selves as  wise  as  they  please ;  bnt  Nature  knows 
there  goes  more  wit  to  the  management  of  some 
amours,  than  the  hardest  point  in  politics; 

Therefore,  to  men  the  a^ir  of  state's  confined. 

Wisely  to  us  the  state  of  love's  assigned. 

As  love's  the  weightier  business  of  mankind. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. — Don  Manuel's  \(mse. 

Enter  Rosara  and  Viletta. 

YiL  Hear  reason. 

Jtoff.  Talk  of  Octavio,  then. 

ViL  How  do  you  know  but  the  gentleman  your 
father  designs  you  for,  may  prove  as  pretty  a  i^- 
low  as  he  ?  If  you  should  happen  to  like  nim  as 
well,  would  not  that  do  yoor  business  as  well  ^ 

jRof.  Do  you  expect  (Jctavio  should  thank  you 
for  this? 

ViL  The  gentleman  is  no  fool. 

iiot.  He'll  hate  any  one  that  is  not  a  friend  to 
his  love. 

Ft'/.  Hang  them,  say  I :  but  can't  one  quench 
one's  thirst  without  jumping  into  the  river?  Is 
there  no  difiereuce  between  cooling  and  drown- 
ing ?  Octavio's  now  in  a  very  good  post keep 

him  there 1  know  the  man ;  he  understands 

the  business  he  is  in  to  a  hair ;  but,  faith,  you'll 
apoil  him ;  he's  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  poor 
a  one  for  an  husband. 

JZot,  Poor !  he  has  enough. 


VU.  That's  the  most  he  has. 

Bos.  Twill  do  our  business. 

ViL  But  when  you  have  no  portion  (which  Fm 
afraid  you  won't  have  with  him)  he'll  soon  have 
enough  of  you,  and  how  will  your  business  be 
done  then,  pray  ? 

Bos.  Psha !  you  talk  like  a  fool. 

VU.  Come,  come,  if  Octavio  must  be  the  man, 
I  say  let  Don  Philip  be  ^e  husband. 

Bos.  I  tell  you,  fool,  Fll  have  no  man  bat  an 
husband,^  and  no  husband  but  Octavio:  when  you 
find  I  am  weary  of  him,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  talk 
to  me  of  somebody  dse. 

ViL  In  vain,  I  see 1  have  done^  madam — 

one  must  have  time  to  be  wise :  but,  in  the  mean 
while^  what  do  you  resolve?  positivdy  not  to 
marry  Don  Philip? 

Bos.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,  till'  I  see 
Octavio.    When  did  he  say  he  would  be  here  ? 

VU.  Oh !  I  dare  not  tell  you,  madam. 

Bos.  Why? 

ViL  I  am  bribed  to  the  contrary.  % 

Bos.  By  whom  ? 

ViL  Octavio;  he  jost  now  sent  me  this  lovelf 
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neoe  of  gold  not  to  teU  joa  what  time  be  woald 
oe  here. 

^ot.  Nay,  then,  Viletta,  here  are  two  pieces 
that  are  twice  as  loreljr ;  tell  me,  when  shall  I 
see  him? 

ViL  Umph!  these  are  lovely  pieces^  Indeed. 

[Smiiing. 

Bm.  When,  Viletta  ? 

ViL  Have  tou  no  more  of  them,  madam  ? 

Kot.  Pshal  there,  take  purse  and  all;  will 
diat  concent  thee  i 

ViL  Oh,  dear  madam !  I  shoald  be  uncon- 
scionable to  desire  more;  but,  really,  I  was  will- 
ing to  have  them  all  first  [Curtieying. 

Roi.  ^¥hen  will  he  come  ? 

VU.  Why,  the  poor  gentleman  has  been  han- 
kering about  the  house  Uiis  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
bat,  I  did  not  observe,  madam,  you  were  willing 
to  see  him  dll  yoa  had  convinced  me  by  so  plain 
a  proof. 

JRof.  Wliere^s  my  father  ? 

ViL  Fast  asleep  in  the  great  ch»r. 

Rot,  Fetch  hini  in,  then,  before  he  wakes. 

ViL  Let  him  wake,  his  habit  will  protect  him. 

Jtot.  His  habit ! 

ViL  Ay,  madam,  he's  turned  friar  to  come  at 
you :  if  your  father  surprises  us,  I  have  a  lie 

ready  to  back  him. ^liist,  Ocuvio !  you  may 

enter. 

Enter  Ogtavio,  in  afriar*s  habit, 

Oct.  After  a  thousand  frights  and  fears,  do  I 
live  to  see  my  dear  Rosara  once  again,  and  kind? 

Ro$.  What  shall  we  do,  Octavio  ? 

[Looking  kindly  on  him. 

Oct.  Kind  creature !  Do  !  whr,  as  lovers 
should  do;  what  nobody  can  undo;  let's  run 
away  this  minute,  tie  ourselves  in  the  church- 
knot,  and  defy  fathers  and  mothers. 

Rom.  And  fortunes,  too  ? 

Oct.  Paha !  we  shall  have  it  one  day :  they 
must  leave  their  money  behind  them. 

Ro9.  Suppose  you  first  try  my  father's  good- 
nature ?  Yoa  know  he  once  encouraged  your  ad- 


Oei.  First,  let's  be  fast  married :  periiafM  he 
may  be  gopd-natured  when  he  can't  help  it :  if  we 
shoald  try  him  now,  'twill  but  set  him  more  npon 
his  guard  against  us :  since  we  are  listed  under 
Love,  don't  let  us  serve  in  a  separate  garrison. 
Come,  come,  stand  to  your  arms,  whip  a  suit  of 
night-clothes  into  your  pocket,  and  let's  march 
off  in  a  body  together. 

Jtof.  Ah  1  my  father ! 

Oct.  Dead! 

ViL  To  your  function* 

Enter  Don  Makuel^ 

D.  Man.  VUetta ! 

ra.  Sir. 

B.  Man,  Whereat  my  danghter  ? 

Vou  IL 


Ft/.  Hist !  don't  disturb  her. 

D.  Man.  Disturb  her !  Why,  what's  the  mat> 
tcr? 

ViL  She^s  at  confession,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Confession !  I  don't  like  that ;  a 
jroung  woman  ought  to  have  no  sins  at  all. 

ViL  Ah !  dear  sir,  there's  no  living  without 
them. 

D.  Man.  She's  now  at  ycfan  of  discretion. 

ViL  There's  the  danger,  sir;  she^s  just  of  the 
tasting  age :  one  has  really  no  relish  of  a  sin  till 
fifteen. 

D.  Man.  Ah !  then,  the  jades  have  swinging 
stomachs.  I  6nd  her  aversion  to  the  marriage  I 
have  proposed  her  has  pot  her  upon  disobedient 
thoughts:  there  can  be  no  confession  without 
?uilt 

ViL  Nor  no  pardon,  sir,  without  confession. 

D.  Man.  Fiddle  faddle !  I  won't  have  her 
seem  wicked.  Hussy,  you  shall  confess  for  her; 
I'll  have  her  send  her  sins  by  you :  you  know 
them,  I'm  sure ;  but  I'll  know  what  the  friar  has 
uot  out  of  her Save  you,  father ! 

Oct.  Bless  you,  son ! 

1).  Man.  How  now !  What's  become  of  Fa- 
ther Benedict  ?  Why  is  not  he  here  ? 

ViL  Sir,  he  is  not  well ;  and  so  desired  this 
gentleman,  his  brother  here,  to  officiate  fur  him. 

D.  Man.  He  seems  very  young  for  a  confes- 
sor. 

Ff^  Ay,  sir;  he  has  not  been  lon^  at  it 

Oct.  Nor  don't  desire  to  be  long  m  it :  f  wish 
I  underetand  it  well  enough  to  make  a  fool  of 
ray  old  Don  here.  [Aside* 

p.  Man.  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  pulse 
of  iniquity  beat  there  ?  What  sort  of  sin  has  she 
most  stomach  to  ? 

Oct.  Why,  tm!y,  sir,  we  have  aH  frailties, 
and  your  daughter  has  bad  most  powerful  temp* 
tations. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  the  devil  has  been  very  busy 
with  her  these  two  dayi. 

Oct.  She  has  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 

D.  Man.  Ten  to  one  but  this  lamentable  story 
proves  a  most  damnable  lie. 

Oct.  Indeed,  son,  I  find,  by  herconfe&sion,  that 
you  are  much  to  blame  for  your  tyrannical  go- 
vernment of  her. 

D.  Man.  He^-day !  what,  has  the  jade .  b^en 
inventing  sins  for  me,  and  confessing  them  in- 
stead of  her  own  f  Let  me  come — she  shall,  be 
locked  up  till  she  repents  them,  too. 

Oct.  Son,  forbear;  thtsf 'is  now  a  corroboration 
of  your  guilt :  this  is  inhuman. 

D,  Man.  Sir,  I  have  done;  but  pray,  if  you 
please,  let'ii  come  to  the  point :  what  are  these 
terrible  cruelties  that  this  tender  lady  accuses  me 
of? 

Oct.  Nay,  sir,  miscake  her  not :  she  did  not, 
with  any  malicious  dengn,  expose  your  faults,  but 
as  her  own  depended  on  them ;  her  frailties  were 
the  conseqnence  ofyonrcroel^. 
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D,  Man.  Let's  have  them  both,  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

Oct,  Why,  she  confessed  her  first  maiden  inno- 
cent aflection  had  long  been  settled  upon  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  love  to  her  you  iiad  once  en- 
couraged, and  after  their  most  solemn  vows  of 
uiutu^  faith,  you  have  most  barbarously  broke 
in  upon  her  hopes ;  and,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  her 
peace,  contracted  her  to  a  man  she  never  saw. 

D.  Man.  Very  good !  I  see  no  harm  in  all 
this. 

Oct,  Methinks  the  welfare  of  a  daughter,  sir, 
might  be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you  serious. 

D,  Man,  Serious !  so  I  am,  sir.  What  a  devil ! 
must  I  needs  be  melancholy,  because  I  have  got 
her  a  good  husband  ? 

Oct.  Her  melancholy  may  tell  you,  sir,  she 
can't  diink  him  a  good  oue. 

D.  Man,  Sir,  I  understand  thinking  better 
than  she,  and  I'll  make  her  take  my  word. 

Oct,  What  have  you  to  object  i^ainst  the  man 
she  likes  ? 

D.  Man,  The  man  I  like. 

Oct.  Suppose  tlie  unliappy  youth  she  loves 
should  throw  himself  distracted  at  your  feet,  and 
try  to  melt  you  into  pity — 

D.  Manx  Ay  !  that  if  he  can. 

Oct.  You  would  not,  sir,  refuse  to  hear  him? 

D.  Mam  Sir,  I  sliall  not  refuse  him  any  thing 
that  I  am  slire  will  signify  nothing. 

Oct.  Were  vou  one  moment  to  *  reflect  upon 
the  pangs  which  separated  lovers  feel — were  Na- 
ture dead  in  you,  that  thought  might  wake  her. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  when  I  am  asked  to  do  a  thing 
I  have  not  a  mind  to  do,  my  nature  sleeps  like  a 
top. 

Oct,  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  this  obstinacy 
obliges  me,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  your  duty,  ajid  to  let  you  know,  too,  you  ought 
to  pay  more  reverence  to  our  order. 

D.  Man,  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  sin  of 
marrying  my  daughter  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  so,  if  you  please,  father,  you  may  walk  home 
airaiu-^when  aoy  thing  lies  opon  my  conscience, 
I'll  send  for  you. 

Oct.  Nay,  then,  *tis  time  to  claim  a  lover's 
right,  and  to  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  that  dares  to 
ask  Rosara  from  me,  is  a  villain. 

\ThrciKi  offhi$  disguise, 

Vil,  So  !  here  will  be  nne  work!  .        \Aside, 

p.  Man,  Octavio !  the  devil ! 

Oct.  You'll  fmd  me  one,  unless  you  do  me 
speedy  justice :  since  not  the  bonds  of  honour, 
nature,  nor  submissive  reason,  can  oblige  you,  [ 
am  reduced  to  take  a  surer,  shorter  way,  and 
force  you  to  be  ju^  I  leave  you,  sir,  to  think 
on*t.  [  Walks  about  angrily, 

D,  Man.  Ahl  here's  a  confessor!  ah!  that 
jade  of  mine !— 'and  that  other  jade  of  my  jade's ! 
—Here  has  been  rare  doings ! — ^Well !  it  shan't 
hold  long;  madam  shall  be  noosed  to-morrow 
momiiig^>---41« !  sir's  in  a  great  passion  here. 


ViL  I  don't  like  the  old  gentleman' 


but  it  won't  do— «those  long  stridesy  Dooy  will 
never  bring  you  the  sooner  to  your  mistress*—— 
Rosara!  step  into  that  closet,  and  fetch  my 
spectacJes  off  o'  the  table  there.    Turn !  tum ! 

iS  looks. 
[Aside* 

Ros.  This  obstinacy  of  vours,  my  dear  father, 
you  shall  find  runs  in  the  familv. 

[Exit  Rosara,  and  Don  Man.  locks  her  in* 

D.  Man.  Tum !  dum  !  dum  !  [Sings* 

Oct.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you,  as  your  nearest 
friend,  to  defer  this  marriaee  for  three  days. 

D.  Man.  Tum  !  dum  !  dum ! 

ViL  Sir,  you  have  locked  my  mistress  in. 

[Pertfy. 

D.  Man.  Tum !  dum !  dum ! 

Vil.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  the  key,  sir,  Til 
let  her  out. 

D.  Man.  Tum !  dum !  dum  ! 

Oct,  You  might  afibrd  me  at  least,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  a  civil  answer,  sir. 

1).  Man.  Why,  then,  in  one  word,  sir,  you 
shall  not  marry  my  daughter ;  and,  as  you  are  a 
gentleman,  I'm  sure  you  won't  think  it  good  man- 
ners to  stay  in  my  house,  when  I  submis»vely  beg 
of  you  to  walk  out. 

Oct.  You  are  the  father  of  my  mistress,  and 
something,  sir,  too  old  to  answer,  as  you  ought, 
this  wrong;  therefoi^,  I'll  look  for  reparation 
where  I  can  with  honour  take  it ;  and  since  you 
have  obliged  me  to  leave  your  house,  I'll  watch 
it  carefully ;  I'll  know  who  dares  enter  it.  This, 
sir,  be  sure  of ;  the  man  that  offers  at  Rosara's 
love,  shall  have  one  virtue,  courage,  at  least ;  FU 
be  his  proof  of  that,  and  ere  he  steps  before  roe, 
force  him  to  deserve  her.  [£jri/.  Oct. 

D.  Man.  Ah !  poor  fellow  !  he's  mad  now,  and 
does  not  know  what  he  would  be  at. — But,  how- 
ever, 'twill  be  no  harm  to  provide  against  him — 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Run  you  for  an  alguazil,  and  bid  your  fellows  arm 
themselves ;  I  expect  mischief  at  mv  door  imme* 
diately :  if  Octavio  offers  any  disturbance,  knock 
him  down,  and  bring  him  before  me.   [Exit  Scr, 

ViL  Hist !  don't  I  hear  my  mistress  s  voice  ? 

Eos.  [Within,]  VUetta! 

ViL  *'        '  -^ 
this? 


Here,  here,  madam — Bless  me !  what's 


[ViLETTA  listens  at  the  closet  door,  and 
Rosara  thrusts  a  billet  to  her  through 
the  key^kole,] 
Ha !  a  billet— —to  Octavio— a — hem. 

iPuts  it  into  her  botofn. 
lussy?   What  are  you 
fumbling  about  that  door  for  r 

ViL  Nothing,  sir ;  I  was  only  peeping  to  see  if 
my  mistress  had  done  prayers  yet. 

D.  Man,  Oh !  she  had  as  good  let  them  alone; 
for  she  shall  never  come  out  till  sh^  has  stomach 
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enough  to  fall  to  upon  the  man  I  have  provided 
for  her.  Bat  hark  you,  Mrs  Modesty,  was  it  you, 
pray,  that  let  in  that  ahle  comforter  for  my  babe 
of  eracc  there? 

ril.  Ye^  sir;  I  let  him  in.  [Pertly, 

D.  Man.  Did  you  so  ?  Ha !  then,  if  you  please, 
madam,  FU  let  you  go  out — go — ^go— get  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  pack  up  your  things,  and  let  me  ne- 
ver see  that  damned  ugly  face  of  thine  as  long  as 
1  live. 

ViL  Bless  me !  sir,  you  are  in  a  strange  hu- 
mour, that  vou  won't  know  when  a  servant  docs 
as  she  should  do. 

D.  Man.  Thou  art  strangely  impudent. 

VU,  Only  the  farthest  from  it  in  the  world. 


D.  Afmi.  Then  I  am  straneely  mistaken ;  didst 
not  thou  o^rn  just  now  thou  fettest  him  in  ? 

ViL  Ye»-*but  'twas  in  disguise — for  I  did  not 
design  you  should  see  htm,  l^cause  I  know  you 
did  not  care  my  mistress  should  see  him. 

D.  Man,  Ha ! 

ViL  And  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  a 
mind  to  see  him. 

D.  Man.  Ha ! 

ViL  And  you  know,  sir,  that  the  sin  of  loving 
him  had  lain  upon  her  conscience  a  great  while; 
ao  I  thought  it  high  time  she  khoold  come  to  a 
thorough  confession, 

D.  Man.  Ha ! 

ViL  So  upon  this,  sir,  as  you  see — I — I — ^I  let 
ham  in,  thars  all. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  if  it  be  so  as  thou  sayest,  he 
was  a  proper  confessor,  indeed. 

ViL  Ay,  sir,  for  you  know  this  was  not  a  spi- 
ritual father's  business. 

D.  Man,  No^  qo ;  this  matter  was  utterly  car- 
Mi. 

ViL  Well,  sir,  and  judge  you  now  if  my  mis- 

BM  is  not  beholden  to  ipe  ? 

JX  Man.  Oh !  extremely ;  but  youMI  go  to  hell, 
mj  dear,  for  all  this— though,  perhaps,  youll  chuse 
ttwt  place :  I  think  you  never  much  cared  for 
your  husbaiKrs  company ;  and,  if  I  don't  mistake, 
you  sent  htm  to  heaven  in  the  old  road.  Hark  ! 
what  noise  is  that?  [H/biie  without. 

ViL  So^  Octavio's  pushing  his  fortune— he'll 
have  a  wife  or  •  halter,  that's  positive — I'll  go 

\Exit  ViLBTTA. 


Enter  a  Servant y  ha$HUf. 

D.  Mank  How  now  ? 

Ser.  O,  sir,  Octavio  has  set  upon  a  couple  of 
fSentleoMD  just  as  they  were  alighting  out  of  a 
coadi  at  thie  door;  one  of  them,  I  believe^  is  he 
that  is  to  marry  my  young  mistress;  I  heard 
them  name  her  name;  Fm  afraid  there  will  be 
mischief,  mtt  there  they  are,  all  at  it,  helter, 
skelter! 

D,  Man.  Run  into  the  hiUl,  take  down  my 
back,  breait,  and  head»piece;  call  an  officer; 


mso- 
can 


raise  the  neighbours ;  give  me  my  great  gun ;  I'll 
shoot  him  out  of  the  garret-window. 

[Exit  Don  Manuei^ 

Enter  Hypolit/i  and  Flora,  putting  up  their 
iwordty  OcTAVio  in  the  AtguaziCs  handt^  and 
Trappanti. 

Hyp.  Bring  him  alon^^This  is 'such  an  i 
lence !  damn  it !  at  this  rate,  no  gentleman 
walk  the  streets. 

Fto.  I  suppose,  sir,  your  business  was  more 
with  our  pockets  than  oiir  persons.  Are  our 
things  safe  ? 

TVop.  Ay,  sir,  I  secured  them  as  soon  as  ever 
I  saw  nis  sword  out ;  I  guessed  his  design,  and 
scoured  off  with  the  portmanteau. 

Hyp.  I'll  know  now  who  set  you  on,  dr. 

Oct.  Prithee,  young  man,  don't  be  troublesome; 
but  thank  the  rascal,^  tliat  knocked  mcdown,  for 
your  escape. 

Hyp,  Sir,  Fd  have  you  know,  if  you  had  not 
been  knocked  down,  I  should  have  owed  my 
escape  to  the  same  arm  you  would  liave  owed  the 
reward  for  your  insolence.  Pray,  sir,  what  are 
you  ?  who  knows  yon  ? 

Oct.  I'm  glad,  at  least,  to  find  it  is  not  Don 
Philip  that's  ray  rivaL  [Awk, 

Ser.  Sir,  my  master  knows  the  gentleman  very 
well ;  he  beloi^s  to  the  army. 

Hyp.  Then,  sir,  if  you'd  have  me  use  you  like 
a  (gentleman,  I  desire  your  meaning  of  those  far 
miliar  questions  you  asked  me  at  tlie  coach-side. 

Oct.  Faith,  youi^  gentleman,  FU  be  very  short: 
I  love  the  lady  you  are  to  marry*  Rnd  if  ,you  don't 
quit  your  pretences  in  two  hours,  it  will  entail 
perpetual  danoer  upon  you  and  your  family. 

Hyp.  Sir,  if  you  please,  the  danger^»  equal — 
for,  rot  roe,  if  I  am  not  as  fond  of  cutting  your 
throat,  as  you  can  be  of  mine  ! 

Oct.  If  1  were  out  of  these  gentlemen's  hands, 
on  my  word,  sir,  you  should  not  want  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Hyp.  O,  sir!  these  gentlemen  shall  protect 
neither  of  us;  my  friend  and  I  will  be  your  bail 
from  them. 

Flo.  Ay,  sir,  well  bail  you;  and,  if  you  please 
sir,  bring  your  friend,  I'm  his.  Damn  me !  what ! 
d'ye  think  you  have  boys  to  deal  with  ? 

Oct.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  shall  desire 
to  kiss  your  hands,  about  an  hour  hence,  at 

{Whiipen, 

Flo.  Very  well,  sir,  we^l  meet  you. 

Hyp.  Release  the  gentleman. 

Ser.  Sir,  we  dare  not,  without  my  master^  or^ 
der.    Here  he  is,  sir. 

Enter  pov  Manu£l. 

D.  Man.  How  now,  bully  confessor  ?  What ! 
in  limbo? 

Hyp.  Sir,  Don  Ferdinandp  dc  las  Torres,  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  father,  commanded  me  to 
deliver  this  into  the  hands  of  his  most  dear  and 
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worthy  friend,  Don  Manuel  Grimakliy  ium),  at  the 
same  time,  gave  me  assurance  of  a  kind  lecep- 
cioD, 

D.  Man.  Sir,  you  are  thrice  welcome ;  let  me 
embrace  ye.  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you — Your 
friend,  sir  ? 

Hyp.  Don  Pedro  Velada,  my  near  relation, 
who  tms  done  me  tlie  honour  of  his  company  from 
Seville,  sir,  to  assist  at  the  solemai^  of  his 
friend's  happiness. 

D.  Men,  Sir,  you  are  welcome;  I  shall  be 
proud  to  know  yon. 

Fh.  You  do  mc  honour,  sir. 

D.  Man,  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  gentlemen. 

Jfyp.  Not  at  all,  sir;  thanks  Co  a  little  skill  in 
the  sword. 

D.  Jlfan ,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  however,  g^ve  me 
leave  to  interrupt  our  businev  for  a  moment,  till 
I  have  done  you  justice  on  the  person  that  of- 
fered you  this  insolence  at  my  gate. 

Hyp.  Your  pardon,  sir;  1  understand  he  is  a' 
gentleman,  and  beg  you  would  not  let  my  honour 
suiTer,  by  receiving  a  lame  reparation  from  the 
law. 

D.  Jlfan.  A  pretty  mettled  fellow,  faith  !*^I 
must  not  let  him  fight  though.  [Aside,]  But,  sir, 
yon  don't  know,  perhaps,  how  deeply  tius  man  is 
your  enemy. 

Hyp,  Sir,  I  know  more  of  his  spleen  and  folly 
than  you  imasme,  which,  if  you  please  to  dis- 
charge him,  nl  acquaint  you  with. 

JD,  Man,  Discharge  hinq  i  Prey  consider,  sir — 

[They  tean  to  talk. 

Enter  Viletta^  and  dipi  a  note  into  Octavio's 

hand* 

VU,  Send  your  answer  to  me.         [Exi$  Vil. 

Oct.  [Aiide^  Now  for  ja  beam  of  hope  in  a 

tempest !   [Readi,]    '  I  charge  vou,  don't  haard 

*  my  ruin  and  vour  own,  Jby  the  madness  of  a 

*  quarrel :  the  closet  ^vindow,  where  I  am,  is  but 

*  a  step  to  the  ground :  be  at  the  back-door  of 
'  the  garden  exactly  at  the  dose  of  the  evening, 

*  where  you  will  coBtaioly  And  qpe  that  may  put 

*  you  in  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  rivaL' 
Dear,  kind  creatui^ !  Now  if  m^  little  don's  fit 
of  honour  does  but  hold  out  to  hail  me,  I  am  the 
Iiappiest  dog  in  the  universe. 

D,  Man.  .Well,  sir,  since  I  iind  your  honour  is 
dipt  so  deep  in  the  mttef^-tooe— release  the 
geodeman. 

Flo.  So,  tk,  you  have  yo,ttr  freedom ;  you  may 
depend  upon  us. 

Hyp.  Yon  wiU  6n4  us  pwootual^ Sir,  your 

servant, 

Oct,  So,  naW|  I  have  a  very  hai^^some  occasion 
tp  put  off  the  tilt,  too.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  your 
pardon ;  I  bc|^n  to  be  alittle  sensible  of  the  rash- 
ness I  committed ;  and,  I  confess,  your  manner  of 
treating  me  has  been  so  very  much  Hke  men  of 
honour,  that  I  think  myself  obliged,  frum  the 
«»me  principle,  to  assure  ye,  that,  though  I  Jove 


Rotara  equal  to  my  life,  yet  no  consideracioB 
shall  persuade  me  to  be  a  rude  enemy,  even  to 
my  rival.  I  thank  you  for  my  freedom,  and  am 
your  humble  servant.  [Erit  Oct. 

Hyp,  Your  servant,  sir— —I  think  we  released 
my  brother  very  handsomely ;  but  I  ha'n't  done 
with  him.  [Aside  to  Flora. 

D,  Man,  What  can  this  sudden  turn  of  dviUty 
mean  ?  I'm  afraid  'tis  but  a  doak  to  son^e  new 
roguery  he  has  in  his  head. 

Hyp,  I  don't  know  how  old  it  may  be,  but  my 
servant  here  has  discovered  a  piece  of  villainy  of 
his  that  exceeds  any  other  he  can  be  capable  of. 

D,  Man,  Is  it  possible  ?  Why  woula  you  let 
him  go,  then  ? 

Hyp,  Because  Fm  sure  he  can  do  me  no  ha^l^. 
tar, 

D.  Man,  Pray,  be  plain,  sir;  what  is  it? 

Hyp,  Tliis  fdiow  can  inform  you— for,  to  say 
truth,  he's  much  better  at  a  he.  [Aside, 

D.  Alan,  Come  hither,  friend ;  pray,  what  is 
this  business? 

Hyp,  Ay,  what  was  that  you  overheard  between 
Octavio  and  another  gentleman  at  the  inn  where 
we  alighted  ? 

Trap,  Why,  sir,  as  I  vras  unbuckling  my  por^> 
manteau  in  the  yard  there,  I  observed  Octavio 
and  another  spark  very  familiar  with  your  ho- 
nour's name ;  upon  which,  sir,  I  pricked  up  the 
ears  of  my  cunpsity,  and  took  in  all  their  db- 
coune. 

D.  Man,  Pray,  who  was  that  other  spark, 
friend  ? 

IVap.  A  brother  rake,  sir ;  a  damned  alj-looked 
fellow. 

D.  Man.  So ! 

Flo.  How  familiarly  the  rqgue  treats  his  old 
master !  [Aside, 

Hyp.  Poor  Don  Philip !  [Aside, 

Jrap.  Says  one  of  them,  says  he.  No,  damn 
him,  the  old  rogue  (meaning  you,  sir)  will  never 
let  you  have  her  by  fair  means ;  however,  says 
Octavio,  I'll  try  soft  words ;  but,  if  tfatfoie  won^ 
do,  bully  him*  says  t'other. 

D,  Man,  Ah,  poor  dqg !  but  that  wionld  not 
do  neither,  sir ;  he  has  tried  them  both  to-day  to 
^o  purpose. 

lYap.  Say  you  so,  sir !  then  yonll  find  .what  I 
say  is  all  of  a  piece.  Wdl,  and  if  neither  of  these 
will  do,  says  he,  you  must  e'en  tilt  the  young 
prigi  your  rival,  (^eaoiog  you^  then^  sir). 

[To  Hyp, 

D.  Man,  Ha,  ha !  that,  I  percdre^  my  spark 
did  not  greatly  care  for. 

Trap.  No,  sir;  that,  be  found,  was  *^5**»rng  a 
Tartar.  'Sbud !  my  master  fought  like  a  lion, 
sir. 

Hyp,  Truly,  1  did  not  spare  him. 

Fh,  No,  faith — after  he  was  knocked  down. 

[Aside, 

7Wp.  But  now,  sir,  comes  the  cream  of  the 
rogueiy. 
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j%p.  Pimy  obierfe,  air. 

lirip.  Well,  says  Slylooks,  and  if  all  thew  fail, 
I  have  a  rare  trick  in  my  head,  that  will  certainly 
defer  the  marriage  for  three  or  four  days  at  least, 
and,  in  that  time,  the  deril's  in't  if  you  don't  find 
an  o|^rtonity  to  ran  away  widi  lier. 

D.  Mmn,  Woold  you  so,  Mr  Dog?  but  hell  be 
hanged. 

Hjfp.  O,  sir,  yott'Jl  find  we  were  migh^  forto- 
nate  in  this  discovery. 

D.  Man,  Pray,  sir,  let's  hear:  what  was  this 
trick  to  be,  friend? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  to  alarm  yon,  that  my  master 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  Slylooks  was  the  true 
Don  Philip^  sent  by  his  father,  from  Seville,  to 
marry  your  daughter ;  upon  which  (says  he)  the 
old  put  f  meaning  you  again,  or),  will  he  so  bam- 
boozled, that-~— 

D.  Man,  But  pray,  sir,  how  did  young  Mr 
Coxcomb  conclude  diat  the  old  put  was  to  be- 
lieve all  this?  Had  they  no  sham  jmwfsthat 
they  proposed  to  bamboosle  me  with,  as  you 
dUlit? 

Trap,  You  shall  hear,  sir ;  (the  plot  was  pret- 
ty well  laid,  too)  HI  pretend,  says  he,  that  the 
rascal,  your  rival,  (meaning  you,  then,  sir)^  has 
robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  where  I  had  put 
all  my  jewels,  aM»ney,  and  letters  of  recoramen* 
datioo  from  my  father :  'we  are  neither  of  us 
known  in  Madrid,  says  he,  so  that  a  little  impu- 
dence, and  a  grave  face,  will  certainly  set  those 
dogs  a  snariing,  while  you  run  away  with  the 
bone.    That's  all,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Impudent  rogue  ! 

Eyp,  What  think  ve,  sir  ?  Was  not  this  busi- 
ness iirettjr  handsomely  laid  ? 

Flo-  Faith,  it  might  have  wrought  a  very  ridi- 
cnloos  consequence. 

D,  Man.  Why,  truly,  if  we  had  not  been  fore- 
armed by  this  discovery,  for  aoeht  I  know,  Mr 
Dog  mi^t  have  ran  away  with  the  bone  indeed ; 
but,  if  you  please,  sir,  since  these  ingenious  gen- 
llemen  are  so  pert  upon  the  matter,  wc^ll  e'en  let 
them  see,  that  you  and  I  have  wit  enough  to  do 
our  business,  and  e'en  clap  up  the  wedding  to- 
morrow roorning. 

Hyp,  Sir,  you  are  too  obliging*-4)ot  wiU  your 
dauefater,  think  ye,  be  prevailed  with  ? 

JD.  Man,  Sir,  I'll  prepare  her  this  minute—* 
It's  pily,  methinks,  we  relieved  this  bully,  tbo' — 

Ifyp.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I  don't  suppcoe  he  can 
have  the  impudence  to  pursue  his  design ;  or,  if 
he  should,  sir— now  we  know  him  beforehand. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  that's  true,  as  you  say but 

therefore,  merhuiks,  Td  have  him  come :  I  love 
mightily  to  laugh  in  my  sleeve  at  an  impudent 
rogue,  when  I'm  sure  be  can  do  me  no  harm. — 
UdflAeih !  if  he  comes,  the  dog  shan't  know  whe- 
ther I  believe  him  or  not— -I'll  try  if  the  old  put 
can  bamboosle  him  or  no. 

Hw.  '£gad,  sir,  you're  in  the  right  on't ;  knock 
him  oown  with  his  own  weapon. 


TVap.  And,  mhea  he's  down,  I  h«re  a  trick  to 
keep  him  sa 

Flo,  The  devil's  in  it,  if  we  don't  maul  this  rat- 
cal  among  us. 

D.  Man.  A  ton  of  a  whor&— I  am  sony  we 
let  him  go  so  soon,  faith. 

Flo.  We  might  as  well  have  hekl  him  a  little. 

Hyp.  Really,  sir,  upon  second  thou^ts,  I  wish 
we  had— his  excusii^  the  challenge  so  abruptly, 
makes  me  fancy  he  is  in  hopes  of  carrying  his 
point  some  other  wav--<iid  not  you  observe  your 
daughter's  woman  whisper  him ! 

JD.  Man.  Humh ! 

Flo.  They  seem  very  busy,  tint's  certain. 

Hyp,  I  cannot  say  about  what^— but  it  will 
1^  worth  our  while  to  be  upon  our  guard. 
^   D,  Man.  I  am  alarmed. 

Hyp.  Where  is  your  dan^ter  at  this  time? 

D.  Man,  I  think  she's  pretty  safe—but  111  go 
make  her  sure. 

Fh.  Twill  be  no  hann  to  look  about  ye^  sir. 
Where's  her  woman  ? 

D.  Man.  V\\  be  upon  her  presently— she  shall 
be  searched  for.  intelligenoe— -youll  eacuse  m% 
gentlemen. 

Hyp.  Sir,  the  oocasioii  presses  you. 

D.  Man.  If  I  find  all  safe,  I'll  leturo  immedi- 
ately ;  and  then,  if  you  please,  well  run  over 
some  old  stories  of  my  good  friend  Fernando.-^ 
Your  servanC 

[JEmU  Doir  Makvbl. 

Hyp.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servani — Tiap- 
panti,  thou  art  a  rare  fellow  I  thou  hast  an  a^ 
mirable  face,  and,  when  Uiou  diest,  I'll  have  thy 
whole  statue  cast  all  in  the  same  metal. 

Flo.  Twere  pity  the  rogne  was  not  bred  to  the 
law. 

Trap.  So  *UBf  indeed,  sir— «  man  should  not 
praise  himself;  but  if  I  had  been  bred  to  the 
gown,  I  dare  venture  to  sajr  I  beoooM  a  lie  as 
well  as  any  man  that  wears  it. 

Hyp.  Nay,  now,  thou  art  modest— but,  sirrah, 
we  have  more  woric  for  ye :  you  must  get  in  with 
the  servants,  attack  the  lady's  woinan;  then^ 
there's  ammunition,  rogue !— [Gtvet  him  money.} 
— ^Now,  try  if  you  can  make  a  breach  into  tne 
secrets  of  the  family. 

TVop.  Ah,  sir,  I  wanant  you— I  could  never 
yet  meet  with  a  woman  that  was  this  sort  of  pi^ 
tol-proof— I  Iwre  known  a  handfid  of  these  do 
more  than  a  barrel  of  gun-powder :  the  Frenok 
charge  all  their  cannon  with  them ;  the  onlyVear 
pon  HI  the  world,  sir.  I  remember  my  old  ma^ 
ter's  father  used  to  say,  the  best  thuig  in  the 
Greek  grammar  was— -^ilr^rtou  Umdta^  mo- 
cAoif,  km  pania  cratam. 

[ExU  Trappavtc. 

Hyp.  Well,  dear  Flora,  let  me  kissthee :  thou 
hast  done  thy  part  to  a  miracle. 

Flo.  'Egad,  I  think  so :  didn't  I  bear  uo  brisk- 
ly ?  Now,  if  Don  Philip  should  come  while  my 
blood's  upy  let  him  look  to  himself. 
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•  Hyp,  We  shall  find  him  a  little  tough,  I  be- 
lieve :  for,  poor  gentleman  I  he  is  like  to  meet 
ivith  a  very  odd  reception  from  his  father-in- 
law. 

Flo.  Nay,  we  have  done  his  business  there,  I 
believe. 

Hyp.  How  glibly  the  old  gentleman  swallowed 
Trappanti's  lie ! 
.    Fio,  And  how  rarely  the  rogue  told  it  1 


Hyp.  And  how  soon  it  worked  with  hfrn !  for, 
if  you  please,  says  he,  we'll  let  him  see  (hat  we 
have  wit  enough  to  do  our  business,  and  dap  up 
the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Flo.  Ah,  we  have  it  all  the  way  well,  what 
must  we  do  next  ? 

Hyp.  Why,  now  for  the  lad}^— 111  be  a  little 
brisk  upon  her,  and  then 

Flo.  Victoria!  [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  l.-^-Continued. 


Ent€r  ViLETTA  hoitily,  Don  MANtiEL,  and 
Trappanti  behind,  observing  her. 

ViL  So,  with  much  ado,  I  have  given  the  old 
Don  the  slip ;  he  has  dangled  with  me  through 
every  room  in  the  house,  hm  and  low,  up  stairs 
and  down,  as  dose  to  my  taS  as  a  great  boy  han- 
kering after  one  of  his  mother's  maids.  Well — 
now  we  will  see  what  monsieur  Octavio  says. 

[TbAces  a  letter  from  her  bosom. 

Drt^.  Hist !  there  she  is,  andf  alone.  When 
the  devil  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman,  sir, 
that's  his  time  to  take  her.    Stand  dose. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  he's  at  work  already — there's  a 
letter, 

*  2Vop.  Leave  her  to  me,  sir ;  I'll  read  it 

ViL  Ha,  two  pistoles  !  well.  111  say  that  for 
bim,  the  man  knows  his  business;  his  letters  sJ- 
ways  oome  post>paid. 

[WhUe  the  it  reading,  Trappanti  ttealt  be-' 
hind,  and  looks  over  her  thoulder^ 
*  Dear  VUetta,  convey  the  inclosed  immediate- 
^  ly  to  vour  mistress,  and,  as  you  prize  my  life, 

*  use  iJi  possible  means  to  keep  the  old  gentle- 
^  man  from  the  closet,  till  you  are  sure  she  is 

*  safe  out  of  the  window.    Your  real  friend.' 

Tr^.  Octavio! 

\Reading. 

VtLAhl 

[Shrieking. 
.  lYap.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble 
servant 

ViL  You're  very  impertinent,  methinks,  to  look 
over  other  Mople^s  letters. 

TVap,  Why,  I  never  read  a  letter  in  my  life 
without  looking  it  over. 

f^L  I  don't  know  any  business  you  bad  to  look 
upon  this. 

IVffp.  There's  the  thing— your  not  knowing 
that,  has  put  you  into  this  passion. 

ViL  You  may  chance  to  have  your  bones 
•broke,  Mr  Coxcomb. 

TVi^.  Sweet  honeycomb !  don't  be  so  wasp- 
ish ;  or,  if  I  keep  your  counsel,  d'ye  see,  I  don't 
know  why  my  bones  ma/nt  keep  their  places ; 
but  if  I  peach,  whose  bones  will  pay  for  it^ 
ihen? 


ViL  Ha  I  the  fool  says  true ;  I  had  betted 
wheedle  him. 

[Amde. 

JVap.  M^r  dear  queen !  doo't  be  frighted — ^I 
come  as  a  friend ;  now,  be  serious. 

VU.  Well,  what  would  you  have  ? 

Trap.  Don't  you  love  money  above  any  ^ing 
in  the  world — except  one  } 

ViL  I  except  nothing. 

Trap.  Very  good — and  pray,  how  many  letters 
do  you  expect  to  be  paid  tor  when  Octavio  fans 
married  your  mistress,  and  has  no  ocoaaon  to 
write  to  her  ^  Look  you,  child,  though  you  are  of 
counsel  for  him,  use  him  like  a  lawyer ;  make 
difficulties  where  there  are  nonie,  that  he  may 
fee  yon  where  he  needs  not  Dispatch  is  out  of 
practice ;  delay  makes  long  bills :  stick  to  it ; 
once  ^et  him  his  cause,  there's  no  more  advice  to 
be  psLid  for. 

riL  What  do  you  mean  I 

Trap.  Why,  that,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have 
no  mind  to  put  an  end  to  my  own  fees  by  mai^ 
rying  my  master :  while  they  are  lovers,  tfaiey  wiJI 
always  have  occasion  for  a  confidant  and  a  pimp ; 
but  when  they  marry — ^semietir-— good  nignt 
vails ;  our  harvest  is  over.  What  d'ye  think  of 
me,  now  } 

ViL  Why,  I  like  what  you  say  very  well ;  but 
1  don't  know,  my  friend — ^to  me  that  same  face 
of  yours  looks  like  the  title-page  to  a  whole  vo- 
lume of  roguery — what  is  it  you  drive  at  ? 

TVop.  Money,  mon^,  money  I  Don't  you  let 
your  mistress  marry  Octavio:  111  do  my  best 
to  hinder  my  master.  Let  you  and  I  lay  our 
heads  together  to  keep  them  asundery  and  m 
make  a  penny  of  them  all  three. 

ViL  Look  you,  seignior,  I'll  meet  yon  half  way, 
and  confess  to  you  I  had  made  a  rough  draught 
of  this  project  myself:-  but  say  I  should  agree 
with  you  to  go  on  upon't,  what  security  can  you 
give  me  for  performance  of  articles  ? 

Trap.  More  than  bond  or  judgment — my  per- 
son in  custody. 

ViL  Ah,  that  won't  do. 

Trap.  No^  my  love!  why,  there's  many  a 
sweet  bit  in  it— taste  it 

[Offering  to  /cut  her,  the  putt  him  aac-ay. 

ViL  No. 

Trap,  Faith,  you  must^e  me  one. 
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ViL  lodeedy  my  friendy  yoa  are  too  uglj  for 
me ;  thoudb  I  am  not  hanclsome  myself,  I  love 
to  play  with  those  that  are. 

Trap,  And  yet,  methinksi  an  honest  fellow,  of 
mv  size  and  compleuoDy  in  a  careless  posture, 
puLyinjE  the  fool  thus  with  his  money 

[Tosses  a  purwe^  the  catches  t/,  and  he  kiuu 
her, 

ViL  Pshaw  !  Well,  if  I  must,  come,  then 

to  see  how  a  woman  may  be  deceived  at  first 
si{^t  of  a  man  I 

Trap.  Nay,  then,  take  a  second  thou^t  of 
me,  child.  \JgauL 

D,  Man,  Ha !  this  is  laying  their  heads  toge- 
ther indeed! 

[Behind. 
ViL  Well,  now  get  you  gone ;  I  have  a  letter 
to  give  to  my  mistress.    Slip  into  the  garden — 
ril  come  t*ye  presently. 
Trap»  Is\  from  Octavio  ? 
H^  Pshaw !  begone^  I  say. 

[Snatches  the  Utter, 
Trap.  Hist ! 
[Trappanti  beckons  Don  Mamull,  who 
goes  softltf  behind, 
ViL  Madam  f  imidam  1  ha ! 
D.  Mm.  Now,  strumpet,  give  me  the  other 
letter,  or  I'll  murder  you. 

VDraws, 
ViL  Ah  lud  !  oh  lud  !  there ! 

[Squeaking, 
D.  Man,  Now,  we  shall  sec  what  my  gentle- 
man would  be  at — [Reads,'\ — *  My  dear  angel !' 
— Ha !  soft  aud  impudent  I — '  Depend  upon  me 

*  at  the  garden  door,  by  seven  this  evening :  pity 

*  my  impatience,  and  believe  you  can  never  come 
'  too  soon  to  the  arms  of  your 

*  Octavio.' 
Ah!  now  would  tlits  rampant  rogue  make  no 
more  of  debauching  my  gentlewoman,  than  the 
pcntlewoman  would  of  him,  if  he  were  to  de- 
bauch her.  Hold— 4et's  see ;  what  docs  he  say 
here — um — um! 

[Reads  to  himself, 

ViL  Wliat  a  sot  was  I  to  believe  tliis  old  fool 
durst  do  me  any  harm  !  but  a  fright's  the  devil. 
Would  I  had  my  letters  again  ! — though  ^tis  no 
great  matter :  for,  as  my  friend  Trappauti  says, 
delaying  Octavio's  business  is  doing  my  o%in. 

D.  Man,  [Reading.]  Um — um !  sure  she  is 
Safe  out  of  the  window.  Oh,  there  the  mine  is 
to  be  sprung,  then  !  The  gentleman  makes  a 
warm  siege  on't,  in  troth,  and,  one  would  think, 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  carrying  the  place,  while  he 
has  such  an  admirable  spy  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Now,  were  I  to  act  like  a  true  Spaniard, 
I  oitf  ht  to  rip  up  this  jade  for  more  iiitelligenoe ; 
but  rll  be  wise ;  a  bribe  and  a  lie  will  do  my  bu- 
siness a  great  deal  better.  Now,  gentlewoman, 
what  do  ve  think,  in  your  conscience,  I  ought  to 
do  to  ye  f 

ViL  What  I  think  in  my  oonsciencei  you'll  not 


do  to  me — make  a  friend  of  mo — ^you.see,  shy  I 
dare  be  an  enemy. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  thou  dost  not  want  courage ; 
111  say  that  for  thee ;  but  is  it  posnble  any  thmg 
can  make  thee  honest  ? 

ViL  What  do  you  suppose  would  make  me 
otherwise  ? 

D,  Man,  Money. 

ViL  You  have  nicked  it. 

D,  Man,  And  would  the  same  sum  make  thee 
surely  one  as  t'other  ? 

VU.  That  I  cannot  say,  neither ;  one  must  •be- 
heavier  than  t'other,  or  else  the  scale  cannot 
turn. 

D,  Man.  Say  it  be  so,  would  that  turn  thee 
into  my  interest? 

ViL  The  very  minute  you  turn  into  mine,  sir : 
judge  yourself^—here  stands  Octavio  with  a  le^ 
ter,  and  two  pieces  to  give  it  to  my  mistress-* 
there  stand  you  with  a  hem  !  and  four  piece^^ 
where  would  the  letter  go,  d'ye  tliink  ? 

D,  Man,  There  needs  no  more — I'm  convin* 
ced,  aud  will  trust  thee — there's  to  encourage 
thee  before-hand,  and,  when  thou  bringest  me  a 
letter  of  Octavio's,  I'll  double  the  sum. 

ViL  Sir,  I'll  do  it— and  will  take  care  he  shall 
write  presently. 

[Aside. 

D,  Man,  Now,  as  you  expect  I  should  believe 
you,  begone,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  I  have 
discovered. 

ViL  1  am  dumb,  sir 

r£nV  ViLETTA. 

D.  Man.  So,  this  was  done  like  a  wise  gene- 
ral :  and,  now  I  have  taken  the  counterscarp, 
there  may  be  some  hopes  of  making  the  town  ca- 
pitulate.   Rosara ! 

[Unlocks  the  closet. 

Enter  Rosaba. 

Ros,  Did  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

D,  Man.  Ay,  chihJ.  Come,  be  cheerful ; 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  I'm  sure  ought  to 
make  you  so. 

Ros.  He  has  certainly  made  some  discovery ; 
Viletta  did  not  cry  out  for  nothing— What  shall 
I  do^-dissemble  ?  [Aside, 

D.  Man.  In  one  word,  set  your  heart  at  rest, 
for  you  shall  marry  Don  Philip  this  very  evening. 

Kos.  That's  but  short  warning  for  the  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  mjpself ;  for  I  don't  know  tnat  we 
ever  saw  one  another.  How  are  you  sure  he 
will  like  me  ? 

D,  Man.  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  he  shall  sec 
you  presently  ;  and  I  have  made  it  his  interest, 
to  like  you — but  if  you  are  still  positively  resolv- 
ed upon  Octavio,  rll  make  but  few  words— pull 
offyour  clothes,  and  ^  to  him. 

Ros.  My  clothes,  sir ! 

D,  Man,  Ay,  for  the  gentleman  shan't  have  a^ 
rag  with  you. 

Ros,  I  am  not  in  haste  to  be  starved,  sir.  . 
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D.  Mam.  Then  let  me  see  too  |iQt  on  your 
best  airsy  and  receive  Don  Phifip  as  yon  should 
da 

Km.  When  do  you  expect  him,  sir  ? 

D.  Man,  Expect  him,  sir ! — he  has  been  here 
this  hour — ^I  only  staid  to  get  you  out  of  the  sal- 
lens He's  none  of  your  hum-drums — all  life 

and  mettle !  'Odzooks^'he  has  the  courage  of  a 
cock  !  a  duel's  but  a  dance  to  him :  he  has  been 
at  sa !  sa ! — sa !  for  you  already.      • 

Rot,  Well,  sir,  I  shan't  be  afraid  of  his  cou* 
nge,  since  I  see  yoo  are  resolved  he  shall  be  die 
man — ^He  shall  find  me  a  woman,  sir;  let  him  win 
me  and  wear  me  as  soon  as  you  please. 

D,  Man.  Ah,  now,  thou  art  my  own  girl !  hold 
but  in  this  humour  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
ril  toss  thee  Mother  bushel  of  doubloons  into  thy 

portion Here,  bid  a— Come,  Til  fetch  him 

myself-— She's  in  a  rare  cue  i'faith !  ah,  if  he  does 
but  nick  her  now !  [Exit  Do»  Man. 

Roi.  Now,  I  have  but  one  card  to  play if 

that  don't  hit^  mv  hopes  are  crushed  mdeed :  if 
this  young  spark  be  not  a  downright  coicomb,  I 
may  have  a  trick  to  turn  all  yet-— —Dear  fortune ! 
give  him  but  common  sense,  111  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  like  me — Here  they  come — 

[Waikt  carelfttfy,  and  tings, 
rU  race  and  FU  range 

Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Htpolita. 

Hyp.  rUUmeand  J' //cAange— [Sings  with  her. 

D.  Man,  Ah,  he  has  her,  he  has  her ! 

Hyp.  Madam,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands :  I 
find,  by  your  gaiety,  you  are  no  stranger  to  my 
busine|ss.  Perhaps  you  expected  I  should  have 
come  in,  with  a  grave  bow  and  a  long  speech ; 
but  m^  afiairs  are  in  a  little  more  haste  ;  there- 
fore, if  you  please,  madam,  we'll  cut  the  work 
short ;  be  thoroughly  intimate  at  the  first  sight, 
and  see  one  another's  humours  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  as  well  as  if  we  had  been  weary  of  them 
tJiis  twelvemonth. 

D.  Man,  Ah ! 

Rta.  Troth,  sir,  I  think  you  are  very  much  in 
the  right.  The  sooner  I  see  you,  the  sooner  I 
shall  know  whether  I  like  you  or  not. 

Hyp.  Psha !  as  for  that  matter,  ynult  find  me 
a  very  fashionable  husband ;  I  shan't  expect  my 
wife  to  be  very  fond  of  roe. 

jRof.  But  I  love  to  be  in  the  fashion  too,  sir, 
in  taking  the  man  1  have  a  mind  to. 

Hyp,  Say  you  so }  why,  then,  tdie  me  as  soon 
jtf  you  please. 

ilot.  I  only  stay  for  my  mind,  sir :  as  soon  as 
ever  that  comes  to  me,  upon  my  word  I'm  ready 
ID  wait  upon  you. 

Hyp.  Well,  madam,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  shall 
break  no  squares-' — Sir,  if  you'll  find  an  occa- 
jioo  to  leave  us  alone,  I  see  we  shall  come  to  a 
i^t  understanding  presently. 

D,  Man,  I'll  do  it,  sir.  Well,  child,  speak  in 
thy  conscience;  is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow  } 


I     Rm.  The  gentleman's  veiy  well,  rir ;  but,  me- 
thinks^  he  is  a  little  too  young  for  a  husband. 

D.  JIfaa.  Young!  a  fiddle  Tyoull  find  him  old 
enough  for  a  wife,  I  warrant  ye.  Sir,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  for  a  moment :  but  if  you  please, 
m  the  mean  time,  FlI  leave  you  my  daughter, 
and  so  pray  make  your  best  of  her. 

\Exit  Don  Manuel. 

Hyp,  I  thank  ye,  sir.  [Hypolita  stands  some 
time  mute,  looks  carelessiy  at  Rosa  R  a,  and  she 
tmiies  as  in  contempt  of  aim.']  Why,  now,  m^ 
thinks,  madam,  you  had  as  good  put  on  a  real 
smile,  for  I  am  doomed  to  be  the  happy  man, 
you  see. 

Ros.  So  my  father  says,  sir. 

Hyp,  I'll  take  his  word. 

Rot,  A  bold  man but  hell  break  it. 

Hyp,  He  won't 

MS.  He  must 

Hyp.  Whether  he  will  or  no  ? 

Ros,  He  can't  help  it  now. 

Hyp,  How  so,  pray  ? 

Ros,  Because  he  has  promised  you,  you  shall 
marry  me^  and  he  has  always  promised  me,  I 
should  marry  the  roan  I  could  love. 

Hyp,  Ay — that  is,  he  would  oblige  yoo  to  love 
the  man  you  should  marry. 

Ros,  The  man  that  I  marry  will  be  sure  of  my 
love ;  but  for  the  man  that  marries  me  mer- 
cy  on  him ! 

Hyp,  No  matter  for  that ;  I'll  marry  you. 

Ros.  Come,  I  don't  believe  you  are  so  ill- 
natured. 

Hyp.  Why,  dost  thou  not  like  me,  child  ? 

Ros.  Um No. 

Hyp.  What's  the  matter? 

Ros.  The  old  fault 

Hyp,  What? 

Rm.  I  don't  like  you. 

Hyp.  Is  that  all  ? 

Ros.  No. 

Hyp.  That's  hard the  rest? 

MS.  That  you  won't  like. 

Hyp,  ril  stand  it— try  me. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  in  short,  I  like  another  :— 
anotlier  roan,  sir,  has  got  into  my  head,  and  has 
made  such  work  there,  you'll  never  be  able  to 
set  roe  to  rights  as  long  as  yoo  live — ^What  d'ye 
think  of  me  now,  sir  ?  Won't  this  serve  for-  a 
reason  why  you  should  not  marry  me  ? 

Hyp.  Um — the  reason  is  a  pretty  smart  sort 
of  a  reason,  truly :  but  it  won't  do-^To  be  short 
with  ye,  madam,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  shall 
be  disinherited  if  I  don't  marry  you. 

Rof.  And  what  have  you  reason  to  believe  you 
shall  be,  if  you  do  marry  me  ? 

Hyp.  In  the  Spanish  fashion,  I  suppose,  jeal- 
ous to  a  degree. 

Ros,  You  may  be  in  the  En^ish  fashion,  and 
something  else  to  a  degree. 

Hyp.  Oh,  if  I  have  not  courage  enough  to  pre-^ 
vent  toat,  madam^  let  the  world  think  mc,  in  the 
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English  cky  fashion  oontent  to  a  decree.  Now^ 
here  in  Spain,  child,  we  have  such  things  as  back 
rooms,  barred  windows,  hard  fare,  poison,  dag- 
gers, bolts,  chains^  and  so  forth^ 

Roi.  Ay,  sir ;  and  there  are  such  things  as 
bribes,  plots,  shams,  letters,  Ue%  walls,  ladders, 
keys,  confidants,  and  so  forth. 

Hjjfp.  Hey !  a  ver^  complete  regiment  indeed ! 
what  a  world  of  service  might  these  do  in  a  qaar^ 
ter  of  an  hour,  with  a  woman's  courage  at  the 
head  of  them !  Really,  madam,  your  dress  and 
humour  have  the  prettiest  loose  French  air, 
something  so  quality,  that,  let  me  die,  madam,  I 
believe  in  a  mouth  I  should  be  apt  to  poison  ye. 

Ros.  So,  it  takes !  [ilsMi^.]  And,  let  me  die, 
sir,  I  believe  I  should  be  apt  to  deserve  it  of  ye. 

H^p»  I  shall  certainly  do  it. 

lios.  It  must  be  in  my  breakfast,  then iv)r  I 

should  certainly  run  away  before  the  wedding- 
dinner  came  op. 

Hyp,  That's  over-acted ;  but  Til  startle  her. 
r^ii^]  Then  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  a  Spanish 
husband  may  be  provoked  as  well  as  a  wife. 

Hof.  My  life  on't,  his  revenge  is  not  half  so 
sweet !  and  if  she's  provoked,  'tis  a  thousand  to 
one  but  she  licks  her  lips  before  she's  nailed  in 
her  coffin! 

Hyp,  You  are  very  gay,  madam. 

jRof.  I  see  nothing  to  fright  me,  sir,  for  I  can- 
not believe  you'll  marry  mc  now 1  have  told 

you  my  humour :  if  you  like  it,  you  have  a  good 
stomach. 

Hyp,  Wh^,  truly,  you  may  probably  lie  a  little 
heavy  upon  it,  but  I  can  better  digest  you  than 
poverty :  As  for  your  inclination,  I'll  keep  your 
txxiy  honest,  liowever ;  that  shall  be  locked  up ; 
and  if  you  don't  love  me,  then — I'll  stab  you. 

Roi,  With  what?  your  words?  it  must  be 
those  you  say  after  the  priest,  then^ You'll  be 
able  to  do  very  little  that  will  reach  my  heart, 
I  assure  ye. 

Hyp,  Well,  welt,  madam,  you  need  not  give 
yourself  half  tliis  trouble ;  I  am  heartily  convin- 
ced you  will  make  the  damned'st  wife  that  ever 
poor  dog  of  a  husband  wished  at  the  devil :  but 
TcaXLyj  madam,  you  are  very  unfortunate ;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  mighty  pains  you  have 
taken,  ^fou  have  met  with  a  positive  coxcomb, 
that's  still  just  fool  and  stout  enough  to  marry 
you. 

Rot.  Twill  be  a  proof  of  your  courage,  indeed. 

Hyp.  Madam,  you  rally  very  well,  'tis  confess- 
ed :  but  now,  if  you  please,  we'll  be  a  little 
serious. 

12as.  I  think  I  am — What  does  he  mean  ? 

[AtiJe, 

Hyp,  Come,  come,  this  humour  is  as  much  af- 
fected as  my  own :  I  could  no  more  bear  the 
qualities  you  say  you  have,  than  I  know  you  are 
guilty  of  them :  your  pretty  arts  in  striving  to 
avoid,  have  charmed  me.  Had  you  been  pre- 
dsely  coy,  or  over-modest,  your  virtue,  then. 


Vol.  U. 


might  have  be^n  snqfwcted :  your  shewing  me 
what  a  man  of  sense  should  hate,  convinces  me 
you  know,  too,  what  he  ought  to  love ;  and  sh^ 
that's  once  so  well  acquainted  with  the  charms 
of  virtue,  never  can  forsake  it  I  both  adftiire 
and  love  you  now ;  you  hare  made,  what  onij 
was  my  interest,  my  happiness.  At  my  €raC  view, 
I  woo'd  you  only  to  secure  a  sordM  fertune, 
which  now  I,  overjoyed,  conld  part  with,  nay, 
with  my  life,  with  any  tiling,  to  purchase  your 
unrivalled  hwt. 

Roi,  Now  I  am  plunged  mdeed !  [Aude.} 
Well,  sir,  I  own  you  have  discovered  me ;  and, 
since  you  have  obliged  me  to  be  serious,  I  novr, 
from  my  sincerity,  protest  my  heart's  alreadv 
given,  from  whence  no  power  nur  interest  shaU 
recall  it. 

Hyp.  I  hate  my  interest,  and  would  owe  no 
power  or  title,  but  to  love. 

Ros.  If,  as  you  say,  you  think  I  find  a  charm 
in  virtue,  you'll  know,  too,  tbere^s  a  charm  in 
constancy.  You  ought  to  scorn  me,  should  I 
flatter  you  with  hoipe,  since  now  you  are  assmred 
I  must  be  false  berore  I  can  be  youra  If  wfaifc 
I  have  said  seems  cold,  or  too  neglectful  of  vow 
meri^  call  it  not  ingratitode  or  scorn,  bwtnUth 
unmoved,  and  justice  to  the  man  I  hive. 

Hyp.  Death !  I  have  fooled  away  my  hopes : 
she  must  consent,  and  soon,  or  yet  I'm  nist. 

[Jmde. 

Rot.  He  seems  a  little  thoughtful ;  if  ne  has 
honour,  there  may  yot  be  hopes.  [Jtide, 

Hyp.  It  must — it  can  be  only  so ;  that  way  I 
make  her  sure,  and  serve  my  brother,  too.  [Atide.^ 
Well,  madam,  to  let  you  see  I'm  a  friend  to  love, 
though  love's  an  enemy  to  me,  give  me  but  a 
seeming  proof  that  Octavio  is  the  undisputed 
master  of  your  heart,  and  I'll  forego  the  power 
your  father's  obligations  give  me,  uid  throw  my 
hopes  into  his  arms  with  you. 

Rot.  Sir,  you  confound  me  widi  this  goodness  I 
A  proof!  is  it  possible?  will  that  oontent  ye? 
Command 'me  to  what  proof  yon  please;  of,  if 
you'll  trust  to  my  sincerity,  let  these  tears  of  joy 
convince  you.  Here,  on  my  kdises,  by  all  my 
hopes  of  peace,  I  swear 

Hyp.  Iloid'!  swear  never  to  make  a  husband, 
but  Octavio. 

Ros,  I  swear,  and  Heaven  befriend  me  as  I 
keep  this  vow  inviolate ! 

Hw,  Rise,  madam ;  and  now  receive  a  secret 
which  I  nieed  not  charge  you  to  be  careful  of, 
since,  as  well  your  quiet  as  my  own  depends  upon 
iL  A  little  common  prudence  between  us,  in  all 
probability,  before  niglit,  may  make  us  happy  in 
our  secret  wishes. 

Ros.  What  mean  yon,  sir?  sure  you  are  some 
angel  sent  to  my  deliverance. 

Hyp.  Truly,  madam,  I  have  been  often  told 
so ;  but,  like  most  angels  of  my  kind,  tl)ere  is  a 
mortal  man  in  the  world,  who,  I  liave  a  great 
mind  should  know  tliat  I  am — but  a  woman. 
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Hof.  A  woman !  are  not  you  Don  Philip  ? 

Hup.  His  shadow,  madam,  no  more ;  I  just 
|un  before  him — nay,  and  after  him,  too. 

Rot,  I  am  confounded— a  woman  ! 

Hyp,  As  arrant  a  woman,  from  top  to  toe,  as 
ever  man  run  mad  for. 

Roi.  Nay,  then,  you  are  an  angeL 

Hyp,  Perhaps,  youSU  think  me  little  a  kin  to 
one  at  leasL  Octavio,  madam,  your  lover,  is  m? 
brother;  my  name  Hypolita;  my  story  you  shall 
know  at  leisure. 

Rm,  Hypolita!  nay,  then,  from  whatyouVe 
said,  and  what  I  have  heard  Ootavio  say  of  you, 
I  guess  your  story :  but  this  was  so  extravagant 
a  thought. 

Hyp,  That's  true,  madam,  it — it — ^it  was  a  lit- 
tle round  about,  indeed ;  I  might  have  found  a 
nearer  way  to  Don  Phihp;  but  these  men  are 
such  testy  things,  they  can  never  stay  one's 
time ;  always  in  haste,  just  as  they  please ;  now 
we  are  to  look  kind,  then  grave ;  now  soft,  then 
sincere — Fiddlestick !  when,  may  be,  a  woman 
bas  a  new  suit  of  knots  on  her  bead — so,  if  we 
happen  not  to  be  in  their  humour,  forsooth,  then 
we  coquette,  and  are  proud  and  vain,  and  then 
they  arc  to  turn  to  fools,  and  tell  us  so  ;  then, 
one  pouts  and  the  other  huffis ;  and  you  see  there 

is  such  a  plague,  that 1  don't  know one 

does  not  care  to  be  rid  of  them  neither. 

Rot,  A  very  generous  confession  ! 

H^p.  Well,  madam,  now  you  know  me  tho- 
roognly,  I  hope  you'll  think  me  as  fit  for  a  hus- 
band as  another  woman. 

Rat,  Then  I  must  marry  ye  ? 

Hyp,  Aye,  and  speedily,  too ;  for  I  expect  Don 
Philip  livery  moment,  and,  if  we  don't  look  about 
us,  he  ^11  be  apt  to  forbid  the  banns. 

Rot,  H  he  comes,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Hyp,  .1  am  provided  for  him ^Here  comes 

your  father he's  secure.     Come,   put  on  a 

dumb,  consenting  air,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Rot,  Well,  this  getting  the  better  of  my  wise 
papa  %yon't  be  the  least  part  of  my  satisfaction. 

'  Enter  Don  Manuel. 

.'  D.'iMSofVi  So,  son,  how  does  the  battle  go 
now  ?  H^e  you  cannonaded  stoutly  ?  Does  she 
cry  quarter  ? 

Hyp,  My  dear  father !  let  me  embrace  your 
knees ;  my^life^s  too  poor  (o  make  you  a  return  ; 
you  have  given  me  an  empire,  sir;  I  would  not 
change  to  be  grand  signior. 

D.  Mam  Ah,  rogue !  he  has  done  it,  he  has 
done  it ;  he  has  her !  ha !  is't  not  so,  my  little 
chumpion  ? 

Ifyp,  Victoria,  sir  I  the  town!s  my  own.  Look 
here !  and  here,  sir !  thus  have  I  been  plunder- 
ing this  half  hour ;  and  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus, 
till  my  lips  ache  again.  [Kittet  her, 

D.  Man,  Ah  !  |ive  me  the  great  chair 1 

Canpot  bear*  my  joy        You  rampant  rogue ! 


could  not  ye  give  the  poor  girl  a  quarter  of  an 
bourns  warning? 

Hyp,  My  cmarmer !         [Embracing  Rosara. 

D,  Man,  Ah,  my  cares  are  over ! 

Hyp,  Oh,  I  told  yon,  sir ;  hearts  and  towns 
are  never  too  strong  for  a  surprise. 

D,  Man,  Prithee,  be  quiet,  I  Imte  the  sight  of 
ye — Rosara!  come  hither,  you  willed  thing; 
come  hither,  I  say. 

Rot,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  pleased,  sir. 

D,  Man,  Oh,  I  cannot  live—  I  cannot  Uve  it ; 
it  pours  upon  me  like  a  torrent ;  I  am  as  fnil  as  a 
bumper — ^t  runs  over  at  my  eyes;  I  shall 
choke— —Answer  me  two  questions,  and  kill  me 
outright. 

Rot  Any  thing  that  will  make  you  more  plea- 
sed, sir. 

D,  Man,  Are  you  positively  resolved  to  marry 
this  gentleman  ? 

Rot  Sir,  I  am  convinced  'tis  the  first  matck 
that  can  make  me  happjr. 

D,  Man.  I  am  the  miserablest  dog  alive* — r 
and  I  warrant  you  are  willing  to  marry  him  to- 
morrow morning,  if  I  should  ask  you  ? 

Rot.  Sooner,  sir,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

D,  Man,  Oh,  this  malicious  jade  has  a  miod 
to  destroy  me  all  at  once— ^ Ye  cursed  toad  ! 
how  did  you  do  to  get  in  with  her  so  ? 

[To  Hypolita. 

Rot,  Come,  sir,  take  heart;  your  joy  won't  be 
always  so  troublesome. 

D.  Man,  You  lie,  hussy,  I  shall  be  plagued 
with  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Hyp,  You  must  not  live  above  two  hours,  then. 

lAtide. 

D,  Man,  I  warrant  this  raking  rogue  will  get 
her  with  child,  too— I  shall  have  a  young  squab 
Spaniard  upon  my  lap,  that  will  so  grandpapa^ 
me  I  Well,  what  want  you,  gloomy  face  ? 

Enier  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Sir,  here's  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak 
with  ynu ;  he  says  he  comes  from  Seville. 

D.  Man,  From  Seville  !  Ha  !  prithee,  let  him 
go  thithei*  again— >tell  him,  I  am  a  little  busy  a- 
bout  being  overjoyed. 

Hi/p,  My  life  on  it,  sir,  this  must  be  the  fellow 
that  my  servant  told  you  of,  employed  by  Octa- 
vio. 

D,  Man*  Very  likely. 

Enter  Trappant^ 

TVap.  Sir,  sir News,  n^ws  ! 

D.  Man,  Aye,  this  fellow  has  a  good  merry 
face,  now  >       i  like  him.    Well^  what  dost  thou 

Kay,  lad? But,  hold,  sirrah!   has  any  body 

told  thee  how  it  is  with  me  f 

7Va/y.  Sir  II 

D.  Man,  Do  you  know,  puppy,  that  I  am  rea* 
dy  to  cry  ? 

Trap.  Cry,  sir !  for  what  ? 

D,  man,  Joy !  joy  !   you  whelp ;  my 
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mn  over ;  madam's  to  marry  yoar  master,  sirrah, 
and  I  am  as  wet  with  joy  as  if  I  had  been 
thrown  into  a  sea  full  of  good-lack.  Why  don't 
yon  cry,  dog  ? 

TVsp.  Uh !  Welly  sir,  I  do— But  now,  if  you 
please,  let  me  tell  you  my  business. 

D.  Man,  Well,  what's  the  matter,  sirrah  ? 

TVoD.   Nay,  no  great  matter,  sir;  only 

SlylooKs  is  come,  that's  all. 

D.  Man.  Slylooks !  what,  the  bamboozler ! — 
ha,  ha! 

TVop.  He,  sir,  he. 

D.  Man.  Vm  glad  of  it,  fmth — now  I  shall 
have  a  little  diversion  to  moderate  my  joy — I'll 
wait  on  the  gentleman  myself — Don't  you  be  out 
of  the  way,  son ;  I'll  be  with  ye  presently — —Oh 
my  jaws )  this  fit  will  carry  me  off.  Ye  dear 
toad  !  good-bye.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  old  gentleman's  asmer* 
ly  as  a  fiddle;  how  he'll  start  when  a  string 
snaps  in  the  middle  of  his  tune  ! 

Aos.  At  least,  we  shall  maLe  him  change  it,  I 
believe. 

Hup'  That  we  shall ;  and  here  comes  one 
that^  to  play  upon  him. 

Enter  Flora,  hastily. 

Fh.  Don  Philip,  where  are  you  ?  I  must  needs 
raeak  with  ye.  Begging  your  ladyship's  par- 
don, madam.  [Wkispert  Hypolita.]  Stand 
to  your  arms ;  the  enemy's  at  the  gate,  faith : — 
but  I've  just  thouglit  of  a  sure  cara  to  win  the 
lady  into  our  party. 

has.  Who  can  this  youth  be  she  is  so  familiar 
with?  he  must  certainly  know  her  business  here, 
and  she  is  reduced  to  trust  him.  What  odd 
things  we  women  are !  never  to  know  our  own 


minds.  Row  very  humble  now  has  her  pride 
made  her ! 

Hifp.  [To  Flora.]  I  like  your  advice  so  well, 
that,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  made  bold  to 
take  it  before  you  gave  it  me. 

Fb.  Is  it  possible  P 

Hyp.  Come,  I'll  introduce  ye. 

Flo.  Then,  the  business  is  done. 

Hyp.  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleased. 

[jToRosara^ 

JRos.  Is  this  gentleman  your  friend,  sir? 

Hyp:  This  friend,  madam,  is  my  gentlewoman, 
at  your  service. 

Rot.  Gentlewoman !  What,  are  ive  all  going 
into  breeches,  then  ?    . 

Flo.  That  used  to  be  my  post,  madam,  when 
I  wore  a  needle ;  bur,  now  I  have  got  a  sword  by 
my  side,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  your  ladyships 
humble  servant. 

Ro$.  Troth,  I  think  it's  a  pity  you  should  ei- 
ther of  you  ever  part  with  your  swords  :  I  never 
saw  a  prettier  couple  of  adroit  cavaliers  in  my 
life.  ^ 

Flo.  £gad,  (  don't  know  how  it  is,  madam ; 
but,  methinks,  these  breeches  give  me  such  a 
mettled  air,  I  cannot  help  fancying  but  tlmt  X 
left  my  sex  at  home  in  my  petticoats. 

Hyp.  Why,  faith,  for  aught  I  know,  hadst  thou 
been  bom  to  breeches  instead  of  VifiUe  de  chann 
brc,  fortune  might  have  made  thee  a  btau  gar^ou 

at  the  head  of  a  regiment But  hush  !  there's 

Don  Philip  and  the  old  gentleman :  we  must  not 
be  seen  vet  If  you  plctese  to  retire,  madam,  I'll 
tell  you  now  we  intend  to  deal  witli  them. 

Bm.  With  all  my  heart Come,  ladies > 

Gentlemen — I  beg  your  pardon.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV, 


SCENE  I.— Conftnifet. 


Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Don  Philip. 

D.  Man.  Well,  sir ;  and  so  you  were  robbed 
of  3rour  portmanteau,  you  say,  at  Toledo,  in 
irhich  are  all  your  letters  and  writings  relatine 
to  your  marriage  with  my  daughter,  and  that's 
the  reason  you  are  come  without  them. 

D.  Phi.  I  thought,  sir,  you  might  reasonably 
take  it  ill  I  should  have  l^u  a  week  or  two  in 
town,  without  paying  you  ray  duty.  I  was  not 
robbed  of  the  reeard  I  owe  my  father's  friend ; 
that,  sir,  I  have  brought  with  me,  and  'twould 
have  been  ill  manners  not  to  have  paid  it  at  my 
first  arrival. 

2>.  Man.  Ah,  how  smooth  the  spark  is ! 

[A$ide.\  Well,  sir,  I  am  pretty  considerably  glad 
to  see  you ;  but,  I  hope,  you'll  excuse  me  if,  in  a 
matter  of  this  consequence,  I  seem  a  little  cau- 
tious. 


D.  PhL  Sir,  I  sha'nt  propose  any  immediate 
progvcss  in  my  affair,  till  you  receiveTresh  advice 
from  my  father ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  think 
myself  obliged  by  the  bare  freedom  of  your 
house,  and  such  entertainment  as  you'd,  at  least, 
afford  a  common  stranger. 

D.  Man.  Impudent  rogue !  the  freedom  of 
my  house !  yes,  that  he  may  be  always  at  hand 
to  secure  the  main  chance  for  my  fnend  Octa- 
vio — But  now  I'll  have  a  touch  of  the  bamboozle 
with  him.  [ilftdf  J  Look  ye,  sir,  while  I  see  no- 
thing to  contradict  what  you  say  you  are,  d'ye 
see,  you  shall  find  me  a  gentleman. 

D.  Phi.  So  my  father  told  me,  sir. 

D.  Man.  But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  d'ye 
see,  a  man's  honesty  is  not  always  written  in  hit 
face ;  and  Cbegi^ing  your  pardon;  if  you  should 
prove  a  damned  rogue  now,  d'ye  sec? 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  I  cannot,  in  reason,  take  any 
thing  ill,  that  proceeds  only  from  your  caution. 

D.  Man.  Civil  rascal !   [-iMdir.}  No>  no^  as. 
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yon  tajp  I  hope  jou  won't  take  it  ill  neither ; 
for  how  do  I  know,  you  know,  but  what  you  tell 
me  (begging  your  pardon  again,  sir,)  may  be  all 
a  lie ! 

D,  PhL  Another  man,  indeed,  mifcht  say  the 
same  to  you ;  but  I  shall  take  it  kindly,  sv,  if 
YOU  suppose  me  a  villain  no  oftener  than  you 
have  occasion  to  suspect  me. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  vou  speak  like  a  man  of  honour, 
it  is  confessed ;  but  (besging  your  pardon  again, 
sir,)  so  may  a  rascal  too,  sometimes. 

b.  Phi.  But  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  can  never 
speak  like  a  rasdd. 

D.  Man.  Why,  then,  with  your  honour's  leave, 
sir,  is  there  nobody  here  in  Madrid  that  knows 
you? 

JD.  PhL  Sir,  I  never  saw  Madrid  till  within 
these  two  hours,  thouj|h  there  is  a  gentleman  in 
town  that  knew  me  intmnatelyat  S^Ue.  I  met 
him  by  accident  at  the  inn  where  I  alighted ;  he's 
known  here ;  if  it  will  give  you  any  present  satis- 
faction, I  believe  I  could  easily  produce  liim  to 
vouch  for  me. 

D.  Man.  At  die  inn,  say  ye,  did  you  meet 
this  gentleman }  What's  his  name,  pray  r 

D.  P/M.^ctavioCru2ado. 

D.  Man.  Ha,  my  bully  confessor !  this  agrees 
word  for  word  with  honest  Trappand's  intclli- 

Sence— [-4tt</e.l— Well,  sir,  and  pray  what 
oes  he  give  you  tor  this  joW 

D.  PhL  Job,  sir ! 

D.  Man.  Ay,  that  is,  do  you  undertake  it  out 
of  good  fellowship,  or  are  you  to  have  a  sort  of 
fellow-feeling  in  the  matter? 

D.Phi.  Sir,  if  you  believe  me  to  be  the  son 
of  Don  Fernandd,  I  must  tell  ye,  your  manner 
of  receiving  me  is  what  you  oosht  not  to  sup- 
pose can  please  htm,  or  1  can  uiank  you  for; 
if  you  think  me  an  impostor.  111  ease  you  of 
the  trouble  of  suspecting  me,  and  leave  your 
house,  till  I  can  Wing  better    proofs  who    I 


Enter  Trappantt. 


D.  Man,  Do  so,  friend;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  d'jre  see,  pray  give  my  hmnble  service  to 
the  politician,  and  tell  him,  that  to  your  certain 
knowledge  the  old  fellow,  tlie  old  rogue,  and  the 
old  put,  dVe  see,  knows  how  to  bamboozle  as  well 
at  himself. 

D.  PhL  Politician  !  and  bamboozle !  Pray, 
sir,  let  me  understand  you,  that  I  may  know  how 
to  answer  yoa. 

JP.  Man.  Come,  come,  don't  be  discouraged, 
friend  ■  -  ■«  sometimes,  you  know,  the  strongest 
wits  most  f(lil.  You  have  an  admirable  head, 
it  is  confessed,  with  as  able  a  face  to  it  as  ever 
stuck  ttBon  two  shoulders ;  but  who  the  devil 
Can  help  ill  ludi  ?  for  it  happens  at  this  time, 
d'ye  see,  that  it  won't  do. 

D.PhL  Won't  do,  sir? 

i>.  Man.  Nay,  if  you  won't  understand  me 
now,  here  comes  an  honest  fellow  that  will  speak 
yon  point  blank  to  the  matter. 


Come  hitlier,  friend ;  dost  thou  know  this  gentle- 
man ? 

Trap.  Bless  me,  sir !  is  it  you  ?  Sir,  this  is  my 
old  master  I  lived  with  at  Seville. 

D.  Phi.  I  remember  thee ;  thy  name's  Trap- 
panti ;  thou  wert  my  servant  when  I  first  went 
to  travel. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  and  about  twenty  months  after 
you  came  home,  too. 

D.  Phi.  You  see,  sir,  this  fellow  knows  me. 

D,  Man.  Ob,  I  never  questioned  it  in  the 
least,  sir !  Prithee,  what's  this  worthy  gentleman's 
name,  friend  ? 

2Vap.  Sir,  your  honour  has  heard  me  talk  of 
him  a  thousand  times ;  his  name,  sir — ^his  name 
is  Guzman:  his  father,  sir,  old  Don  Guzman,  it 
the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Seville,  was  the  very 
person  that  drew  up  the  settlemeLt  and  articles 
of  my  master's  marriage  with  your  honour's 
daughter  :  this  gentleman  knows  all  the  par- 
ticulars as  well  as  if  he  had  drawn  them  up  him- 
self: but,  sir,  I  hope  there's  no  mistake  in  them 
that  may  defer  the  marriage. 

D.  PhL  Confusion ! 

D.  Man.  Now,  sir,  what  sort  of  answer  d'ye 
think  fit  to  make  me  ? 

D.  Phi.  Now,  sir  ?  that  Fm  obliged,  in  honour, 
not  to  leave  your  house  till  I  at  least  have  seen 
the  villain  that  calls  himself  Don  Philip,  that  hat 
robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  and  would  you, 
sir,  of  your  honour  and  your  daughter— As  for 
this  rascal— 

Trap.  Sir,  I  demand  protection. 

[Runt  behind  Don  Makuel. 

D,  Man.  Hold,  sir;  since  you  are  to  brisk, 
and  in  my  own  house,  too— call  your  master, 
friend :  you'll  find  we  have  swords  within  can 
match  you. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  may  chance  to  send  you  one 
will  take  down  your  courage. 

[Exit  Trappakti. 

D.  Phi.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir;  I  must  con- 
fess the  villany  I  saw  designed  against  my  father's 
friend  had  transported  me  beyond  gnod  man- 
ners ;  but  be  assured,  sir,  use  me  henceforward 
as  yoa  please,  I  will  detect  it  though  I  lose  my 
life*  Nothing  shall  affront  me,  now,  till  I  have 
proved  myself  your  friend  indeed,  and  Don 
Feraando's  son. 

p.  Man.  Nay,  look  ye,  sir,  I  will  be  very 
civil,  too-— I  won't  say  a  word — you  shall  e'en 
sqiiabble  it  out  by  yourselves ;  not  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thou  art  to  me  the  merriest  fellow 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 

Enter  Uypolita,  Flora,  ancf  Trappanti. 

Hyp.  Who's  this  that  dares  usurp  my  name, 
and  calls  iiiinself  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres  ? 

jy.  Phi.  Ua  1  tliis  is  a  young  competitor  in- 
deed !  [Aside. 
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FUk  Is  thb  the  geodeman,  sir  ? 

D.  Man.  Yea^  yes ;  that's  he :  ha,  ha ! 

P.  Phi,  Yes,  sir,  Fm  the  man  nvho,  but  this 
morning  lost  that  name  upon  the  road.  Tm  in- 
formed an  impudent  young  rascal  has  picked  it 
outtif  some  writings  in  the  portmanteau  be  rob- 
bed me  o£^  and  has  bronght  it  hither  before  me. 
D'ye  know  anv  such,  sir? 

'Flo.  The  fellow  really  does  it  very  well,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Oh,  lo  a  miracle !  [Atidt. 

Hyp.  Prithee,  friend,  how  long  dost  thou 
expect  thy  impudence  will  keep  thee  out  of  gaol? 
Could  not  the  coxcomb,  that  put  thee  upon  this, 
inform  thee,  too,  that  this  gentleman  was  a  ma- 
gistrate? 

D.  Jlf4ift.  Well  said,  my  little  champion. 

D.  PkL  Now,  in  m^  opiuion,  child,  that  might 
as  well  put  thee  in  mmd  of  thy  own  condition ; 
for,  suppose  thy  wit  and  impudence  should  so  far 
succeed,  as  to  let  thee  ruin  this  gentleman's  fa- 
mily, by  really  marrying  his  daughter,  thou  cans't 
not  but  know  'tis  impossible  thou  shouldst  enjoy 
her  lonv ;  a  very  few  days  must  unavoidably  dis^ 
cover  thee :  in  the  mean  time,  if  thou  wilt  spare 
roe  the  trouble  of  expoang  thee,  and  generously 
confess  thy  roguery,  thus  far  Til  forgive  thee ; 
but,  if  thou  still  proceedest  upon  his  credulity  to 
m  marriage  with  the  lady,  don't  flatter  thyself 
diat  all  her  fortune  shall  buy  off  my  evidence ; 
for  Vm  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as  law,  to  hang 
thee  for  the  robbery. 

Hyp.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind. 

Iw.  Very  civil,  'egad. 

Hyp.  But  may  not  I  presume,  my  dear  friend, 
this  wheedle  was  offered  as  a  trial  of  tliis  gentle- 
man's credulity  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

D.  Man.  Indeed,  my  friend,  'tis  a  very  slial- 
low  one.  Canst  thou  think  Fm  such  a  sot  as  to 
believe,  that,  if  lie  knew  'twere  in  thy  power  to 
hang  him,  be  would  not  have  ran  away  at  the 
first  sight  of  thee  ? 

Trap.  Aye,  sir,  he  must  be  a  dtdl  rogue  in- 
deed, that  would  not  run  away  from  a  halter — 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Ml  laugh. 

D.  PhL  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon;  I  begin  now 

to  be  a  little  sensible  of  my  folly 1  perceive 

this  gentleman  has  done  his  business  with  you  ef-> 
fiectnallv :  however,  sir,  the  duty  I  owe  my  fa- 
ther obliges  me  not  to  leave  your  cause,  though 
FU  leave  your  house  immediately.  When  you 
•ee  me  next,  you'll  know  Don  rhilip  from  a 
rascal. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  'twill  be  the  same  if  I  know  a 
rascal  from  Don  Philip !  But,  if  you  please,  sir, 
never  give  yourself  any  further  trouble  in  this 
business ;  for  what  you  have  done,  d'ye  see,  is  so 
far  from  interrupting  my  daughter's  marriage, 
that,  with  this  gentleman  s  leave,  Fm  resolved  to 
finish  it  this  very  hour ;  'so  thal^  when  you  see 
your  friend  the  politician,  you  must  tell  him  you 
had  carted  luck;  that's  all.    Ua,  ha,  ha ! 


IX Phi  Very  well,  sir;  I  may  have  better 
when  I  see  you  next. 

Hyp.  Look  ;jre,  sir,  rince  your  undertaldn^ 
fthough  you  designed  it  otherwise)  has  promotedl 
my  happiness,  thus  far  I  pass  it  by;  thoagh  I 
question  if  a  man,  that  stoops  to  do  such  base  in- 
juries, dares  defend  them  with  his  sword :  how- 
ever, now  at  least  you're  warned ;  but  be  asao- 
red,  your  next  attempt 

D.  PhL  Will  startle  vou,  my  sptak.  I  am 
afraid  you'll  be  a  little  humbler  wnen  yon  are 
hand-cufied.  Though  you  won't  take  my  word 
against  him,  sir,  perhaps  another  magistrate  majr 
my  oath,  which,  because  I  see  his  marriage  is  m 
haste,  I  am  obliged  to  make  immediately.  If  ha 
can  outface  the  law,  too,  I  shall  be  content  to  hm 
the  coxcomb  then  you  think  me. 

[Exit  Don  Philip. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  poor  fellow  !  he's  resolved  to 
carry  it  off  with  a  good  face^  however.  Ua,  bn, 
ha! 

Trap.  Aye,  sir,  that^s  all  he  has  for't,  indeed* 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  follow  him,  and  do  as  I  ifi- 
recteo. 

[Aside  t6  Trappastt. 

Trap.  I  warrant  ye,  sir. 

[Etit  Trappawti. 

D.  Man.  Ha !  my  little  champion,  let  me  kiss 
thee ;  thou  hast  carried  the  day  like  a  hero.— > 
Man,  nor  woman,  nothing  can  stand  before  thee. 
I'll  make  tliee  monarch  of  my  daughter  imme(&- 
ately. 

Hyp.  That's  die  Indies,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Well  said,  my  lad — Ah,  my  hearths 
going  to  dance  again  !  Pnthee,  let's  in  before  it 
gets  the  better  of  me,  and  give  the  bride  an  ac- 
count of  thy  victory. 

Hyp.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  prepare  the  way, 
I'll  march  after  you  in  form,  and  my  osy  laiueis 
at  her  feet  like  a  conqueror. 

D.  Man.  Sa/st  thou  so,  my  little  soldier  f 
Why,  then,  I'll  send  for  the  priest,  and  thou  sbak 
be  married  in  triumph. 

[£xi^  Don  Mavuel. 

Hyp.  Now,  Flora.  • 

¥uk  Aye,  now,  madam,  who  says  we  are  not 
politicians  ?  Fd  fain  see  any  turn  of  stale  ma- 
naged with  half  this  dexterity.  But  pray,  what 
is  Trappanti  detached  for  ? 

Hyp.  Only  to  interrupt  the  motions  of  tihe 
enemy,  girl,  till  we  are  safe  in  our  trenches ;  for, 
should  Don  Philip  chance  to  rally  upon  us  wttk 
an  Alguazil  and  a  warrant,  before  1  am  fast  tied 
to  tlie  lady,  we  may  be  rooted,  for  all  this. 

Flo,  Trappanti  knows  his  business,  I  hope. 

Hyp.  You'll  see  presently — but  hush!  hers 
comes  my  broth«v :  poor  gentleman  I  he's  vpon 
thorns,  too ;  I  hare  made  Rosara  write  him  m 
most  provoking  letter. 

Flo.  Nay,  you  have  an  admirable  gemm  to 
mischief.  But  what  has  poor  Octavio  done  fa 
you,  that  he  must  be  plagued^  too  ? 
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Hyp,  Well,  deaf  Fbra,  don't  chide;  indeed 
this  snail  be  the  last  day  of  my  reign*  Come, 
now,  letfs  in,  keep^up  the  old  Don's  humour,  and 
lauf^  at  him. 

Fio.  Aye,  there,  with  all  my  heart ! 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Oct Avio  with  a  letter,  and  Viletta. 

Oct.  Rosara  false !  distraction ! 

ViL  Nay,  don't  be  in  such  a  passion. 

Oct.  Confess  it,  too!  so  chained  within  an 
hour ! 

Fi7.  Ah,  dear  sir,  if  you  had  but  seen  how  the 
youne  gentleman  laid  about  him,  you'd  ha'  won- 
dered how  she  held  out  so  long. 

Oct.  Death !  'tis  impossible  ! 

ViL  Common,  sir,  common.  I  have  known  a 
prouder  lady  as  nimble  as  she.  What  will  you 
lay,  that,  liefore  the  moon  changes,  she  is  not 
false  to  your  rival  ? 

Oct.  Don't  torture  me,  Viletta. 

ViL  Come,  sir,  take  heart;  my  life  on't, you'll 
be  the  happy  man  at  last. 

Oct.  Thou  art  mad.  Does  she  not  tell  me 
here,  in  her  letter,  she  has  herself  consented  to 
marry  another  ?  nay,  does  not  she,  too,  insult  me 

with  a ^yet  loves  me  better  than  the  person 

she's  to  marry  ? 

ViL  Insult !  is  that  the  best  you  can  make 
on't  y  Ah,  you  men  have  such  heads ! 

Oct.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

ViL  Sir,  to  be  free  with  you,  my  mistress  is 
grown  wise  at  last ;  my  advice,  I  perceive,  be- 
nns  to  work  with  her,  and  your  business  is 
done. 

Oct.  What  was  thy  advice } 

ViL  Why,  to  give  the  post  of  husband  to  your 
rival,  and  put  you  in  for  a  deputy.  You  know 
the  business  of  the  place,  sir,  if  you  mind  it :  by 
the  help  of  a  few  good  stars,  and  a  little  moon- 
shine, there's  many  a  fair  perqubite  may  fall  in 
your  way. 

Oct.  Thou  ravest,  Viletta  !  'tis  impossible  she 
can  fall  so  low. 

ViL  Ah,  sir,  you  cannot  think  how  love  will 
humble  a  body ! 

Oct.  Ill  believe  nothing  ill  of  her,  till  her  own 
mouth  confess  it :  she  can  never  own  this  letter : 
she  cannot  but  know  I  should  stab  her  with  re- 
proaches: therefore,  dear  Viletta,  ease  me  of  my 
torpnents ;  go  this  moment,  and  tell  her  I'm  upon 
'  the  rack  till  I  speak  with  her. 

ViL  Sir,  I  aare  not  for  the  world !  the  old 
gentleman's  with  her;  he'll  knock  niy  brains 
out. 

Oct.  I'll  protect  thee  with  mpr  life. 

ViL  Sir,  I  would  not  venture  to  do  it  for — 
for — for — yes,  I  would  for  a  pistole. 

Oct.  Confound  her  ! — There,  there  'Hs :  dear 
Viletta,  be  my  friend  this  time^  and  I'll  be  thine 
for  ever. 


ViL  Now,  sir,  you  deserve  a  friend. 

[Exit  Viletta* 

Oct.  Sore  this  letter  must  be  but  artifice,  a 

humour  to  try  how  far  my  love  can  bear and 

yet*  methinks,  she  cannot  hot  know  the  impu- 
dence of  my  young  rival,  and  her  father^s  impor- 
tunity, are  too  pressing  to  allow  her  an^  time  to 
fool  away :  and,  if  she  were  really  false,  she 
could  not  take  a  pride  in  confessing  it  Death ! 
I  know  not  what  to  think :  the  sex  is  all  a  riddle, 
and  we  are  the  foob  that  crack  our  brains  to  ex- 
pound them. 

Re-enter  Viletta. 

Now,  dear  Viletta ! 

ViL  Sr,  slie  begs  your  pardon ;  they  have  just 
sent  for  the  priest ;  but  they  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  about  an  hour  hence,  as  soon  as  the  wed- 
ding's over. 

Oct.  Viletta ! 

ViL  Sir,  she  says,  in  short,  she  cannot  poasibfy^ 
speak  with  you  now,  for  she  b  just  going  to  be 
married. 

Oct.  Death!  daggers!  blood!  confusion!  and 
ten  thousand  furies! 

ViL  Hey-day !  what's  all  thb  for? 

Oct.  My  brains  are  turned,  Viletta. 

ViL  Aye,  by  mj  troth,  so  one  would  think,  if 
one  could  but  believe  you  had  any  at  all :  if  you 
have  three  grains,  I'm  sure  you  cannot  but  know 
her  compliance  with  this  match  must  give  her  a 
little  liberty ;  and  can  you  suppose  she'd  desire 
to  see  you  an  hour  hence,  if  she  did  not  design 
to  make  use  of  it  ? 

Oct.  Use  of  it!  Death!  When  the  wedding's 
over? 

ViL  Dear  ^r,  but  the  bedding  won't  be  over, 
and,  I  presume,  that's  the  ceremony  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  master  of. 

Oct.  Don't  flatter  me,  Viletta. 

ViL  Faith,  sir,  V\\  be  very  plain :  yon  are,  to 
me,  the  dullest  person  I  ever  saw  m  my  life ; 
bu^  if  you  have  a  mind,  I'll  tell  her  you  won't 
come. 

Oct.  No,  don't  say  so,  Viletta, 

ViL  Then  pray,  sir,  do  as  she  bids  you  :  don't 
stay  here  to  spoil  your  own  sport ;  you'll  *have 
the  old  gentleman  come  thundering  down  upon 
ye  by-and-by,  and  then  we  shall  have  ye  at 
your  ten  thousand  furies  again.  Hist !  Here's 
company ;  good-bye  to  ye. 

[Exit  Viletta. 

Oct.  How  no%v,  what's  the  meaning  of  tliis  ? 

Enter  Dojn  Philip,  his  tword  draxony  and 
Trappanti, 

D.  Fhi.  Come,  sir,  there's  no  retreating  now  ; 
this  you  must  justify. 

7>a^.  Sir,  I  will,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but, 
pray,  sir,  give  m^  leave  to  recover  my  courage— 
I  protefit,  the  keen  looks  of  that  instrument  have 
quite  frighted  it  away.    Pray,  pat  it  up,  sir. 
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D.  PkL  Nay,  to  let  thee  see  I  had  rather  be 
tfaj  friend  tbaa  enemy,  Til  bribe  thee  to  be  ho- 
nest. Discharge  thy  conscience  like  a  nuuii  and 
111  engage  to  make  these  five  ten  pieces. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Trap.  Sir,  yonr  business  will  be  done  effec- 
tnally. 

JO.  PkL  Here,  friend,  will  ye  tell  your  master 
I  desire  to  speak  with  him  ? 
.  Oct.  Don  Philip! 

D.  PkL  Octavio !  this  is  fortunate  indeed  ! 
the  only  place  in  the  world  I  would  have  wished 
to  have  round  ye  in. 

Oct,  What's  the  matter? 

D.  PkL  You'll  see  presently.  But,  prithee, 
how  stands  your  afbir  with  your  mistress? 

Oct,  The  devil  take  me  if  I  can  tell  ye ! ^I 

don't  know  what  to  make  of  her ;  about  an  hour 
ago,  she  was  for  scaling  walls  to  come  at  me; 
and  this  miirate — whip,  she's  going  to  marry  the 
atraager  I  told  you  of;  nay,  confesses,  too,  'tis 
with  her  own  consent;  and  yet  begs,  by  all  means, 
to  see  me  as  soon  as  her  wedding's  over.  Is  it 
not  very  pretty  ? 

Rt'tnter  a  Servant, 

D.  PhL  Something  gay,  indeed. 

SfT.  Sir,  my  master  will  wait  on  you  presently. 

Oct.  But  the  plaKue  on*t  is,  my  love  cannot 
bear  this  jesting.  Well,  now,  how  stands  your 
affiur  ?  liave  you  seen  your  mistress  yet  ? 

D,  PkL  No,  I  can't  get  admittance  to  her. 

Oct.  How  so? 

D.  PkL  When  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  here  to 
die  old  gentleman—^ 

Oct.  Here! 

D.  PkL  Ay,  I  found  an  impudent  young  ra^ 
cal  here  before  me,  that  had  taken  my  name  up- 
on him,  robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  and,  by 
virtue  of  some  papers  there,  knew  all  my  con- 
cerns to  a  tittle :  he  has  told  a  plausible  tale  to 
her  father,  faced  him  down  that  I'm  an  impostor, 
and,  if  I  don't  this  minute  prevent  him,  is  going 
to  marry  the  lady. 

Oct.  Death  and  hell !  [Atide.]  What  sort  of 
fellow  was  this  rascal? 

D,  PkL  A  little  pert  coxcomb :  by  his  impu- 
dence and  dress,  I  guess  bim  to  be  some  French 

Oct,  A  white  wig,  red  coat— 

D.  PkL  Eight;  the  very  picture  of  the  little 
Englishman  we  knew  at  Paris. 

Oct,  Confusion !  my  friend  at  last  my  rival, 
too  Yet  hold — my  rival  is  my  friend ;  he  owns 
he  has  not  seen  her  yet  [Aside. 

D,  PkL  You  seem  concerned. 

Oct,  Undone  for  ever,  unless  dear  Philip's  still 
my  friend. 

p.  PkL  What's  the  matteri 


Oct.  Be  generous,  and  tell  me,  have  I  ever  yet 
deserved  ^our  friendship  ? 

D.  Pki.  1  hope  my  actions  have  confessed  it 

Oct,  Forgive  my  fears,  and,  since  'tis  impos- 
sible you  can  feel  the  pain  of  loving  her  you  are 
engaged  to  marry,  not  having  (as  you  own)  ^et 
ever  seen  her,  let  me  conjure  you,  by  all  the  ties 
of  honour,  friendships  and  pity,  never  to  attempt 
her  more. 

D.  Pki.  You  amaze  me ! 

Oct.  Tis  the  same  dear  creature  I  so  passion- 
ately dote  on. 

JD.  PhL  Is  it  possible  ?  Nay,  then,  be  easy  in 
thy  thoughts,  Octavio;  and  now  I  dare  confess 
the  foUy  of  my  own :  Tm  not  sorry  thou  art  my 
rival  here.  In  spite  of  all  my  weak  philosophy, 
I  must  own,  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul  are  stdl 
Hypolita's.  I  know  not  why;  but  yet,  methinks^ 
the  unaccountable  repulses  I  have  met  with  here, 
look  like  an  omen  ot  some  new,  though  far  dis- 
tant, hope  of  her.  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  my 
fortune  still  resolves,  spite  of  her  cruelty,  to 
make  me  one  day  happy. 

Oct,  Quit  but  Rosara,  Fll  engage  she  shall  be 
yours. 

v.  PkL  Not  only  that,  but  will  assist  you, 
with  my  life,  to  gain  her :  I  shall  easily  excuse 
myself  to  my  fatl^  for  not  marrying  the  mistress 
of  my  dearest  friend. 

Oct.  Dear  Philip,  let  me  embrace  you !  But 
how  shall  we  manage  the  rascal  of  an  impostor  ? 
Suppose  you  run  immediately,  and  swear  tne  rob- 
bery against  him  ? 

JD.  Pki.  I  was  just  going  about  it ;  but,  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  Uiis  fellow,  has  luckily  pre- 
vented me,  who,  you  must  know,  has  been  cnief 
engineer  in  the  contrivance  against  me ;  but,  be- 
tween threats,  bribes,  and  promises,  has  confessed 
the  whole  roguery,  and  is  now  ready  to  swear  it 
against  him :  so,  because  I  understand  the  spark 
is  very  near  his  marriage,  I  thought  this  would 
be  the  best  and  soonest  way  to  detect  him. 

Oct.  That's  right;  the  least  delay  might  have 
lost  idl :  besides,  I  am  here  to  strengthen  his  evi- 
dence; for  I  can  swear  that  you  are  the  true  Don 
Philip. 

D.Pki.  Right 

3Vap.  Sir,  with  humble  submission,  that  will 
be  quite  wrong. 

Oct.  Why  so  ? 

Trap.  Because,  sir,  the  old  gentleman  is  sub- 
stantisiUy  convinced,  that  'tis  you  who  have  put 
Don  Philip  upon  laying  this  pretended  claim  to 
his  daughter,  purely  to  defer  the  marripige,  tliat^ 
in  the  mean  time,  you  might  get  an  opportunity 
to  run  away  with  her;  for  which  reason,  sir, 
you'll  find  your  evidence  will  but  fly  in  your  face, 
and  hasten  the  match  with  your  rival. 

D.  PkL  Ha !  There's  reason  in  that  All  your 
endeavours  will  but  confirm  his  jealousy  of  me. 

Oct,  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Trap,  Don*t  appear  at  the  trial,  sir. 
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D.  PhL  By  no  means !  rather  wait  a  little  in 
tfie  ftreet :  l)e  within  call,  and  leave  the  manage- 
ment to  roe. 

Oct,  Be  careful,  dear  Philip. 

2>.  Phi.  I  always  used  to  be  more  fortunate  in 
serving  my  friend  than  myself. 

Oct.  But,  hark  ye,  here  lives  an  Alguazil  at  the 
next  bouse ;  suppose  1  should  send  hun  to  yon  to 
secure  the  spark  in  the  mean  time  ? 

J>.  Phi,  Do  so :  we  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

Oct,  I  won't  stir  from  the  door. 

D.  Phi.  You'll  soon  hear  of  me :  awmr. 

[Exit  Oct. 

Trap.  So,  now  I  have  divided  the  enemy,  there 
can  be  no  great  danger  if  it  should  come  to  a 
Imttle — Basta !  here  comes  our  party. 

D.  Phi.  Stand  aside  till  I  call  for  you. 

[Taap.  retires. 

Enter  Don  Makuel. 

J>.  Man.  Well,  sir,  what  service  have  you  to 
command  me  now,  pray } 

D.  PhL  Now,  sir,  I  hope  my  credit  will  stand 
m  little  fairer  with  you :  ail  I  beg  is  but  your  pa- 
tient hearing. 

D.  Man.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  it.  But, 
tiien,  r  must  beg  one  favour  of  you,  too,  which  is, 
to  make  the  business  as  short  as  you  can ;  for  to 
tell  you  tlie  truth,  I  am  not  very  willing  to  have 
any  farther  trouble  about  it. 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  if  I  don't  now  convince  you  of 
your  error,  believe  and  use  me  like  a  villain ;  in 
the  mean  time,  sir,  I  hope  you'll  think  of  a  pro- 
per punishment  for  the  merry  gentleman  tliat 
nath  imposed  upon  you. 

D.  Man.  With  ail  my  heart ;  1*11  leave  him  to 
thy  mercy.  Here  he  comes;  bring  liim  to  trial 
at  soon  as  you  please. 

Enter  Flora  and  Hypolita. 

Fto.  So!  Trippanti  has  succeeded;  he's  come 
without  the  officers.  {To  Hyp. 

Hyp.  Hearing,  sir,  you  were  below,  I  did  not 
care  to  disturb  the  family,  by  putting  the  officers 
to  the  trouble  of  a  needless  search :  let  me  see 
your  warrant ;  I'm  ready  to  obey  it 

D,  Man.  Ay,  where's  your  officer  P 

FUk  I  thought  to  have  seen  him  mardi  in 
state,  with  an  Alguazil  before  him. 

J>.  Phi.  I  was  afraid,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts, 
your  buttness  would  not  stay  for  a  warrant, 
iboogh  'tis  possible  I  may  provide  for  you,  for  I 
think  this  gentleman's  a  ma^strate :  in  the  mean 
time fO !  here,  I  have  prevailed  with  an  al- 
guazil to  wait  upon  ye. 

Enter  AlguaziL 

Alg.  Did  yott  send  for  me,  sir  ? 

D.  Phi.  Ay,  secure  that  ecntleman. 

D.  Man.  Hold,  hold,  sir!  all  things  in  order: 
this  gentleman  is  yet  my  guest;  let  me  be  first 
voquainted  with  his  crime,  and  then  I  shall  better 


know  how  he  deserves  to  be  treated ;  and  that 
we  may  have  no  hard  words  upon  one  another,  if 
you  please,  sir,  let  me  first  talk  with  yoa  in  pri- 
vate. [2^*^  whisper. 

Hyp.  Undone!  that  fool  Trappanti,  or  that 
villain,  I  know  not  which,  has  at  feast  mistaken 
or  betrayed  me !  Ruined  past  redemption ! 

Fio.  Our  afiairs,  methinks,  begin  to  look  with 
a  very  iudifferent  face.  Ha !  the  old  Don  seems 
surprised— I  don't  like  that — ^What  shall  we  do? 

ni/p.  I  am  tit  my  wit's  end.  {Aside, 

Flo.  Then  we  must  either  confess^  or  to  gaol, 
that's  positive. 

Htfp.  Ill  rather  starve  there  than  be  dtsoonrered. 
Should  he  at  last  marry  with  Rosara,  die  very 
shame  of  this  attempt  would  kill  me. 

Flo.  Death  !  what  d'ye  mean  ?  that  hanging 
look  were  enough  to  confirm  a  suspicion :  bear 
up,  for  shame  !    • 

Hyp,  Impossible !  I  am  dashed,  coafoanded  : 
if  tHou  hast  any  courage  left,  shew  it  quickly. 
Go,  speak  before  my  fears  betray  me.       Mit^r. 

D.  Man,  If  you  can  make  this  appear  by  any 
witness,  sir,  I  confess  'twill  surprize  me  indeed. 

Fio.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  liave  any  witnesses^  we  de- 
sire you'd  produce  them. 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  I  have  a  witness  at  your  service^ 
and  a  substantial  onev— Hey !  Trappanti  I 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Now,  sir,  what  think  ye  ? 

Hyp.  Ha !  the  rogue  winks — then  there's  life 
again.    filitVf.]    Is  this  your  witness,  sir  ? 

D.  Phi.  Yes,  sir;  this  poor  fellow,  at  last, 
it  seems>  happens  to  be  honest  enough  to  confess 
himself  a  rogue,  and  your  accomplice. 

Hyp.  Ha,  ha ! 

D.  Phi.  Ila,  lia !  yon  are  very  merry,  sir. 

p.  Man.  Nay,  there's  a  jest  between  ye,  that's 
certain — But,  come,  friend,  what  say  you  to  the 
business  ?  have  ye  any  proof  to  offer  u|X>n  oath, 
that  this  gentleman  is  the  true  Don  Phil^sy  and 
consequently,  this  other  an  impostor  ? 

D.  Phi.  Speak  boldly. 

Trap,  Av,  sir;  but  shall  I  come  to  no  harm,  if 
I  do  speak? 

D.  Man.  Let  it  be  the  truth,  and  111  protect 
thee. 

Trap.  Are  you  sure  I  shall  be  safe,  sir? 

D.  Man.  I U  give  yoii  my  word  of  honour: 
speak  boldly  to  the  quesdoo. 

Trap.  Well,  sir,  since  I  must  speak,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  I  desire  your  honour  would  be 
pleased  to  command  the  officer  to  secure  that 
gentleman. 

D.  Man.  How,  friend ! 

D.  PhL  Secure  me,  rascal ! 

IVap.  Sir,  if  I  can't  be  protected,  I  shall  ne- 
ver be  able  to  speak. 

D.  Man.  I  warrant  thea^-What  is  it  you  say, 
friend  ? 

Trap.  Sit,  as  I  was  juft  now  craesing  the  street, 
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this  centlemao,  with  a  sneer  in  his  face,  takes  mc 
by  the  handsy  claps  five  pistoles  in  my  palmy 
(here  they  are)  shuts  my  nst  dose  upon  tnem ; 
lay  dear  friend,  says  he,  you  must  do  me  a  piece 
of  senrice ;  upon  which,  sir,  I  hows  me  to  the 
ground,  and  desired  him  to  open  his  case. 

D.  PhL  What  means  the  rascal  ? 

D.  Man,  Sir,  I  am  as  much  amazed  as  you ; 
hut  pray  let's  hear  him,  that  we  may  know  his 
meaning. 

IVap.  So,  sir,  upon  this  he  runs  me  over  a  long 
story  of  a  sham  and  a  flam  he  had  ju&t  contrived, 
he  said,  to  defer  my  master's  marriage  only  for 
two  days. 

D.  Phi.  Confusion ! 

Fh,  Nay,  pray,  sir,  let's  hear  the  evidence. 

Trmp.  Upon  the  close  of  the  matter,  sir,  I 
found,  at  last,  by  his  eloquence,  tliat  the  whole 
business  depended  upon  my  bearing  a  little  false 
witness  against  my  master. 

H^p.  Oh,  ho ! 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  I  began  to  demur :  sir, 
says  I,  this  business  will  never  hold  water;  don't 
let  roe  undertake  it ;  I  must  beg  your  pardon ; 
pave  him  the  negative  shrug,  and  was  for  sneak- 
ing off  with  the  Kts  in  my  pocket. 

D.  Man.  Very  Well ! 

D.  Phi.  Villain ! 

Flo.  and  Hyp.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Trap,  Upon  this  ^r,  he  catches  me  fast  hold 
by  the  collar,  whips  out  his  poker,  claps  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  ray  guts ;  now,  dog !  snys  he,  you 
shall  do  it,  or,  within  two  hours,  stink  upon  the 
dunghill  you  came  from. 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  mortal 


D.  Afaii.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  one  at  a  time;  you 
shall  be  heard  presently.    Go  on,  friend. 

Trap.  Having  me  at  this  advantage,  sir,  I  b^ 
fjuk  to  think  my  wit  would  do  me  more  service 
than  my  courage;  so,  prudently  pretended,  out  of 
fear,  to  comply  with  his  threats,  and  swallow  the 
penury ;  but,  now,  sir,  being  under  protection, 
ana  at  liberty  of  conscience,  I  have  honesty 
enough,  you  see^  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter. 

D.  Man.  Ay,  this  is  evidence,  indeed ! 

Osm.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

D.  Phi.  Dog !  villain !  did  not  you  confess  to 
roe  that  tliis  gentleman  picked  you  up,  not  three 
hours  agoy  at  the  same' inn  where  I  alighted? 
that  he  had  owned  his  stealing  my  portmanteau 
at  Toledo  ?  that,  if  he  succeeded  to  marry  the 
lady,  you  were  to  have  a  considerable  sum  for 
your  pains;  and  these  two  were  to  share  the  rest 
of  her  fortune  between  them  ? 

TVop.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  die  in 
my  bedy  these  are  the  very  words  he  tlireatened 
to  slab  roe  if  I  would  not  swear  against  my  mas- 
ter  1  told  him  at  first,  sir,  I  was  not  fit  for 

his  business ;  I  was  never  good  at  a  lie  in  my 
life. 
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^  Alg.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  this  gentleman's  sword  at 
his  breast,  out  of  my  window. 

TVop.  Look  ye  there,  sir ! 

D.  Phi,  Damnation  f 

Omn.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

D,  Man.  Really,  my  friend,  thou  art  almost 
turned  fool  in  this  business:  if  thou  hadst  pre- 
vailed upon  this  wretch  to  peijure  himself,  couldst 
thou  think  I  should  not  have  detected  him  P  But, 
poor  man  !  you  were  a  little  Imrd  put  to  it,  in- 
deed ;  any  shift  was  better  than  none,  it  seems : 
you  knew  'twould  not  be  long  to  the  wedding. 
You  may  go,  friend.  [Exit  A  lg  u azi  l. 

Fio.  Ha,  ha  I 

D,  Phi.  Sir,  by  my  eternal  hopes  of  peace  and 
happiness,  you're  imposed  on  I  If  you  proceed 
thus  rashly,  your  daughter  is  inevitably  mined. 
If  what  I  have  said  be  not  true  in  fact,  as  hell  or 
he  is  false,  may  Heaven  brand  me  with  the  se- 
verest marks  or  perjufy !  Defer  the  marriage  but 
an  hour. 

D.  Man.  Ay,  and  in  half  that  time,  I  suppose, 
you  are  in  hopes  to  defer  it  for  altogether. 

D.  Phi.  Perdition  seize  me,  if  I  have  any  hope 
or  thought  but  that  of  serving  you ! 

D,  Man.  Nay,  now,  thou  art  a  downright  dis- 
tracted man — Dost  thou  eipect  I  should  take  thy 
bare  word,  when  here  were  two  honest  fellows 
that  have  just  proved  thee  in  a  lie  to  thy  face  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir,  the  priest  is  come. 

D.  Man.  Is  ne  so  ?  then,  sir,  if  you  please, 
since  you  see  you  can  do  roe  no  farther  service, 
I  believe  it  may  be  time  for  you  to  go. — Come, 
son,  now  let's  wait  upon  the  bride,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  gentleman's  trouble  altogether. 

[Exit  Don  Manuel. 

Hyp,  Sir,  I'll  wait  on  ye. 

D.  Phi  Confusion !  I've  undone  my  friend. 

[Walks  about. 

Flo,  [Aiide,]  Trappanti!  rogue,  this  was  u 
master-piece. 

Trap,  [AMide,^  Sir,  I  believe  it  won't  be  mended 
in  haste.  ,  [Exeunt  Flo.  and  Trap. 

•    Hyp,  Sir^ 

D,  Phi,  Ha !  alone !  If  I  were  not  prevented 
now Well,  sir. 

Hyp,  I  suppose  you  don't  think  the  favours 
you  have  designed  me  are  to  be  put  up  witliout 
satisfaction ;  therefore,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
eariy  to-morrow,  near  the  Prado,  with  your  sword 
in  your  hand  ;  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  I'm  a  little 
more  in  haste  to  be  the  lady's  bumble  servant 
than  your's.  [Going. 

D.  PhL  Hold,  sir !— you  and  I  can't  part  upon 
such  easy  terms. 

Hyp.  Sir ! 

D.  Phi.  You  are  not  so  near  the  lady,  sir,  per- 
haps, as  you  imagine.      [D.  Phi.  locks  the  door. 

Hyp.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

D.  Phi.  Speak  softly. 

3D 
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Hjfp.  Ha! 

D.  Phi.  Come^  sir— nlitiw. 

Hyp,  My  ruin  has  now  caught  me :  my  plots 
are  yet  unripe  for  execution ;  I  must  not,  dare 
not,  let  him  know  me  till  I  am  sure  at  least  he 
cannot  be  another's*-— This  was  the  very  spite 
of  fortune.  [Aside. 

D.  Phi  Come,  sir,  my  time's  bat  short. 

Hyp.  And  mine's  too  precious  to  be  lost  on 
any  thing  but  love ;  besides,  this  is  no  proper 
place. 

P.  Phi.  O !  we'll  make  shift  with  it. 

Hyp.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  better. 

D.  Phi.  No,  now,  sir,  if  you  please — ^Draw, 
villain !  or  expect  such  usage  as  Vm  sure  Don 
Philrp  would  nut  bear. 

Hyp.  A  lover,  sir,  may  bear  any  thing  to  make 
sure  of  his  mistress— You  know  it  is  not  fear 
that 

D.  Phi.  No  evasions,  sir ;  either  this  moment 
confess  your  villany,  your  name  and  fortune,  or 
expect  no  mercy. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then — within  there  ! 

D.  Phi.  Move  but  a  step,  or  dare  to  raise  thy 
voice- beyond  a  whisper,  this  minute  is  thy  last 
\ Seizes  her^  and  holdi  his  sword  to  her  breast. 

Hyp.  Sir !  [Tremblings 

D.  Phi.  \'illain  !  be  quick,  Confess,  or 

Hyp.  Hold,  sir ! 1  own  I  dare  not  fight  with 

you. 

D.  Phi.  No,  I  see  thou  art  too  poor  a  villain — 
therefore,  be  speedy,  as  thou  hopest  I'll  spare 
thy  life. 

Hyp.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  respite,  sir. 

I).  Phi.  Do\t !  do  you  trifle? 

Hyp.  Nay,  3ien,  sir Mercy,  mercy ! 

[Throws  herself  at  his  feet. 
And,  since  I  must  confess,  have  pity  on  my  youth, 
have  pity  on  my  love  I 

D.  Phi.  Thy  love !  what  art  thou,  speak } 

Hyp.  Unlf'ssyour  generous  compassion  spares 
me,  sure  the  most  wretched  youth,  that  ever  felt 
tltc  pangs  and  torments  of  a  successless  passion. 

D.  Phi.  Art  thou  indeed  a  lover,  then  ? — tell 
rat*  thy  condition  ? 

Hyp.  Sir,  I  confess  my  fortune's  much  inferior 
to  mypretoacesin  this  lady,  thoueh,  indeed;  I'm 
born  a  gentleman ;  and,  bating  this  attempt  a- 
gainst  you,  which  even  the  last  extremities  of  a 
mined  love  have  forced  me  to,  ne'er  vet  was  guil- 
ty of  a  deed,  or  tiiought,  that  could  debase  my 
liirth :  but.  if  you  knew  the  torments  I  have  borne 
from  her  disdainful  pride,  the  anxious  days,  the 
long-watdied  winter  nights  I  have  endured,  to 
gain  of  her,  perhaps,  at  last  a  cold  relentless  look, 
indeed,  you'd  pity  me.  My  heart  was  so  entirely 
subdued,  the  more  she  sughted  me,  the  more  I 
loved ;  and,  as  my  pains  increased,  grew  farther 
from  cure.  Her  beauty  struck  me  with  that  Sub- 
missive awe,  that,  when  I  dared  to  speak,  mv 
words  and  looks  were  softer  than  an  infant's 
blushes;  but,  all  these  pangs  of  my  persisting 


passion  still  were  vain;  nor  showen  of  tears, 
nor  storms  of  ^ghs^  coald  melt  or  move  the 
frozen  hardness  of  her  dead  compassion  ! 

D.  Phi.  How  veiy  near  my  condition !  [Asidf. 

Hyp.  But  yet  so  subtle  is  the  flame  of  love, 
spite  of  her  cruelty,  I  nourished  still  a  secret 
living  hope,  till  hearing,  sir,  at  last  slie  was  de- 
signed your  bride,  despair  compelled  roe  to  this 
bold  attempt  of  personating  you.  Her  father 
knew  nr>t  me,  or  my  unhappy  love ;  I  knew,  too, 
you  ne'er  had  seen  her  face ;  and,  therefore, 
hoped,  when  I  should  oflcr  to  repair,  with  twice 
the  worth,  the  value,  «r,  I  robbeo  you  of,  beting 
thus  low  for  your  forgiveness;  I  say,  I  hoped,  at 
icast,  your  generous  heart,  if  ever  it  was  touched 
like  miue,  would  pity  my  distress,  and  pardon  the 
necessitated  wrong. 

D.  Phi.  Is't  possible  ?  hast  thou  then  loved  to 
this  unfortunate  degree .? 

Hyp.  Unf(}rtunate,  indeed,  if  you  are  still  my 
rival,  sir;  but,  were  you  not,  I'm  sure  you'd  pity 
me. 

D.  Phi,  Nay,  then,  I  must  forgive  tlice  ; 
[Raising  her."]  for  I  have  known  too  well  the  mi- 
sery, not  to  pity — ^any  thing  in  love. 

Hyp.  Have  you,  sir,  been  unhappy  there  ? 

1).  Phi.  Oh  !  thou  hast  probed  a  wound  that 
time  or  art  can  never  heal. 

Hup.  O  joyful  sound  \—{Aside^  Cherish  that 
generous  thought,  and  hope,  from  my  success, 
your  mistress,  or  your 'fate,  may  make  you  blest 
like  me. 

D.  Phi.  Yet,  hold — nor  flatter  thy  fond  hopes 
too  far ;  for,  though  I  pity  and  forgive  thee,  vet 
I  am  bound  in  honour  to  assist  thy  love  no  rar- 
ther  than  the  justice  of  thy  cause  permits. 

Hyp.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

D.  Phi.  You  must  defer  your  marriage  with 
this  lady. 

Hyp.  Defer  it,  sir !  I  hope  it  is  not  her  you 
love! 

D.  Phi.  I  have  a  nearest  friend  that  is  beloved, 
and  loves  her  with  an  equal  flame  to  yours ;  to 
him,  my  friendship  will  oblige  me  to  be  just ;  and, 
yet,  in  pity  of  thy  fortune,  thus  far  I'll  be  a 
friend  to  thee;  give  up  thy  title  to  tlie  lady, 
and  if  her  choice  prononnces  thee  the  man,  I 
here  assure  thee,  on  my  honour,  to  resign  my 
claim,  and,  not  more  partial  to  my  friend  than 
thee,  promote  thy  happiness. 

Hyp.  Alas,  sir !  this  is  no  relief,  but  certain 
ruin.  I  am  too  well  assured  she  loves  your 
friend. 

D.  Phi,  Tlien,  you  confess  his  claim  the 
fairer:  her  loving  liim  is  a  proof  that  he  de- 
serves her;  if  so,  you  are  bound  in  honour  to  re- 
sign her. 

Hyp.  Alas,  sir !  women  liave  fantastic  tastes, 
that  love  they  know  not  what,  and  bate  they 
know  not  why ;  else,  sir,  why  are  you  unfortu- 
nate? 

D.  Phi.  I  am  unfortunate,  but  would  rather 
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die  MS  tfau  oira  my  happioeflB  to  any  help  but  |     D.  PAi.  Thou  liest,  villain  !  'tis  tliy  fear  that 
an  enduring  love*  |  iiolds  thee. 


Hyp,  Buty  air,  I  have  endured,  you  see,  in 
Tun — 

D.  PkL  If  tbond'st  not  have  me  think  thy  story 
falie,  thy  soft  pretence  of  love  a  cheat,  to  melt 
me  into  pity,  and  invade  my  jwitice,  yield ;  sub- 
mit thy  passion  to  its  merit,  and  own  1  have  pro- 
posed thee  like  a  friend. 

JX|ip.  Sir,  on  my  knees 

D.  PhL  Expect  no  more  from  me;  either 
comply  tJtas  moment,  or  my  sword  shall  force 
thee. 

K  Consider,  sir 


J). PAi.  Nay»  then,  discover  quids;  tell  me  thy 
Mne  and  fiunily. 
Ifyp.  Hold,  sir. 
J>.  PkL  Speak,  or  thou  diest. 

[A  noise  at  the  door. 
Hyp*  Sir,  I  will — ^Ila !  they  ve  entering — O, 
for  a  moment's  oourtige !  Come  on,  sir ! 

[Ske  breaks  Jrom  Aim,  and  drawSf  retiring^ 
till  DoM  Manuel,  Flora,  and  TaAi^ 
PAKTi,  with  servants^  rusk  in^  and  part 
them^ 
J>.  Man,  Knock  him  down. 
Fh.  Part  them. 

Hyp,  Away,  rascal !  [To  Trap,  who  holds  her, 
Jrap.  Hold,  sir !  dear  sir  !  hold ;  you  have 
IJiven  nim  enouch. 

Hyp.  Dog !  let  me  go ;  or  1*11  cut  away  thy 
hold. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  dear  son !  hold,  we'll  find  a 
better  urn  to  punish  hitn. 

Hyp,  Pray,  sir,  give  nie  way — ^a  villain,  to  as- 
sault me  in  the  very  moment  of  my  happiness ! 

[Struggling. 
D.  PAi.  By  heaven,  sir,  he  this  moment  has 
conlaswd  his  villany,  and  begged  my  pardon  upon 
his  knees. 

Hvp.  D'ye  hear  him,  sir !  I  beg  you  let  me 
go;  thb  is  beyond  bearing. 


Hyp.  Ah !  let  me  go,  I  say. 

TV-op.  Help,  ho !  I'm  not  able  to  hold  him. 

D.  Man,  Force  liim  out  of  the  room  there ; 
call  an  officer ;  in  the  mean  time,  secure  him  in 
the  cellar. 

D.  PAi.  Hear  me  but  one  word,  sir. 

D,  Man,  Stop  his  mouth Out  with  him. 

[They  hurry  him  off. 
Come,  dear  son  !  be  pacified. 

Hyp,  A  villain  !  [Walking  in  a  heat. 

Flo.  Why  should  he  be  concerned,  now  he*s 
secure  ?  such  a  rascal  would  but  contaminate  the 
sword  of  a  man  of  honour 

D.  Man.  Ay,  son,  leave  him  to  me  and  the 
law.  • 

Hyp,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  such  a  fellow  should  have 
it  in  his  power  to  disturb  me But 

Enter  Rosa  R  A. 

D.  Man.  Look ;  hcre*s  my  daughter  in  a  fright 
to  see  for  you. 

Hyp,  Then,  I'm  composed  a^in. 

[Runs  to  RosARA. 

Ros.  I  heard  fighting  here ;  I  hope  you  are  not 
wounded,  sir  ? 

H%tp.  I  have  no  wound  but  what  the  priest  can 
heal1 

D.  Man,  Ay !  well  said,  my  little  champion  ! 

Hyp,  Oh,  madam,  I  have  such  a  terrible. escape 


to  teU 


you: 


[Aside. 


Ros,  Truly,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should  Jose 
my  little  husband  !  [Aside. 

Hyp,  Husband,  quotha  !  Get  me  but  once 
safe  out  of  these  breeches^  if  ever  I  wear  them 
again [Aside. 

D.  Man.  Come,  come,  children,  the  priest 
stays  for  us. 

nyp.  Sir,  we  wait  on  you.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L-^ontinues. 

Enter  Trappamtj. 

TV^.  Wbat,  in  the  name  of  roguery,  can  this 
new  master  of  mine  be  ?  he's  either  a  fool  or  be- 
witched, that's  positive.— First,  he  gives  me  fifty 
pieces  for  helping  him  to  marry  the  hidy,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  weckling  is  over,  claps  me  twenty 
more  ittto  the  other  mmd,  to  help  him  to  get  rid 
of  her— Nav,  not  only  that,  but  gives  me  a  strict 
charge  to  obsenre  his  directions  in  bdng  evidence 
aj^ainsC  him  as  an  impostor,  to  refund  idl  the  lies 
I  have  tcdd  in  his  service;  to  sweep  him  clear 
out  of  my  conscienoe ;  and,  now,  to  swear  the 
robbery  against  him.  What  the  bottom  of  this 
oui  be,  I  mast  cookm,  does  a  little  puole  my 


wit ^There's  but  one  way  in  the  world  I  can 

solve  it ^He  must  certainly  have  some  reason 

to  hang  himself,  that  he's  ashamed  to  own ;  and 
so  was  resolved  first  to  be  married,  that  his 
friends  might  not  wonder  at  the  occasion !  Bur, 
here  he  comes,  with  his  noose  in  his  hand. 

Enter  Hypolita  and  Rosa  r a. 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  go  to  Don  Pedro ;  be  has 
business  with  you. 

Trap,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Trap. 

Ros.  Who's  Don  Pedro,  pray  P 

Hyp.  Flora,  madam ;  he  knows  her  yet  by  no 
other  name. 

Ros.  Well,  if  Don  Philip  does  not  think  you 
deserve  him;  Tm  afraid  he  won't  find  another 
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woman  Umt  will  hare  him  in  haste.    But  this  last 


CMrai 


rune  of  yours  was  such  a  master-piece  ! 
tiifp.  Nay,  I  confess^  between  fear  and  ahame, 
I  would  have  ^i\-en  my  life  for  a  ducat. 

^  lio$,  Tliou^h  I  wonder,  when  you  perceived 
him  so  sensibly  touched  with  his  old  pasnon, 
how  you  had  patience  to  conceal  yourtelf  any 
longer. 

Hifp,  Indeed,  I  could  not  easily  have  reasted 
it,  but  that  I  knew,  if  I  had  been  discovered  be- 
fore ray  marriage  with  vou,  your  father,  to  be 
sure,  would  hare  insisted  then  upon  his  contract 
with  him,  wliich  I  did  not  know  how  far  Don 
Philip  might  be  carried  in  point  of  honour  to 
keep ;  I  knew,  too,  his  refunng  it  would  but  the 
more  incense  the  old  gentleman  against  my  bro- 
thcr*s  happiness  with  you ;  and  I  found  iftyself 
obliged,  in  gratitude,  not  to  build  my  own  upon 
the  ruin  of  yours. 

Rot.  This  is  an  obligation  I  never  could  de- 
serve. 

Hyp,  Your  assistance,  madam,  in  my  affiiir 
has  overpaid  it. 

Rot,  What's  become  of  Don  Philip?  I  hope 
you  have  not  kept  him  prisoner  all  this  while? 

Hyp.  Oh,  hell  be  rt>lcased  presently ;  Flora 
has  her  orders.     Where's  your  father,  madam  ? 

Rot,  I  saw  him  co  towards  his  closet ;  I  be- 
lieve he's  gone  to  retch  you  part  of  my  fortune ; 
he  seemed  in  mighty  good  humour. 

Hyp,  We  must  be  sure  to  keep  it  up  as  high 
as  \vc  can,  tliat  he  may  be  the  more  stunned 
when  he  falls. 

Rot,  Witli  all  my  heart :  methinks,  I  am  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  disobedience Now, 

could  r,  in  the  humour  I  am  in,  consent  to  any 
mischief  that  would  but  heartily  plague  my  old 
gentleiuan,  for  danng  to  be  better  than  iiis  word 
to  Octavio. 

Hyp,  And  if  we  don't  plague  liim But  here 

he  comes. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  my  little  conqueror !  let  me  em- 
brace thee ! ^That  ever  I  should  see  this 

day  !  this  most  triumphant  day !  this  day  of  all 
days  in  my  life  ! 

Hyp.  Aye,  and  of  my  life,  too,  sir. 

[Embracing  him. 

D,  Man.  Aye,  and  my  cares  are  over — now,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  the  other 
world,  for  I've  done  all  my  business  in  this ;  got 
as  many  children  as  I  could  ;  and,  now  I'm  grown 
old,  have  set  a  young  couple  to  work  that  will  do 
it  better. 

HyP'  I  warrant  ve,  sir,  you'll  soon  see  whe- 
ther your  dau<rhtcr  has  married  a  Qian  or  no. 

D.  Man,  Ah,  well  said !  and  that  you  may 
Driver  be  out  of  humour  with  your  business,  look 

III  here,  children,  I  have  Drought  you  some 

.'Mes  that  will  make  you  merry  as  long  as  you 
)iu- ;  twelve  thousand  pistoles  are  the  least  value 


] 


of  them ;  the  rest  of  your  fbrtone  shall  be  patd 
in  the  best  Barbary  ^Id  to-morrow  raomioe. 

Hyp.  Aye,  sir,  this  is  speaking  like  a  faOier  ! 
this  IS  eiKxiuragemcnit,  indeed ! 

D.  Man.  Much  good  may  do  tby  heart  and 
soul  with  them — and  Heaven  bless  you  together ! 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  to 
bring  it  about,  children ;  but  thank  my  stars  'tia 
over — *tb  over  now — now,  I  may  sleep  with  my 
doors  open,  and  never  have  my  shunbers  brokea 
with  the  fear  of  rogues  and  rivals. 

Ro*.  Don't  interrupt  fainiy  and  tee  bow  fiir  his 
humour  will  carry  him. 

[7b  Htpolita. 
D.  Man,  But  there  is  no  joy  lasting  in  this 
world ;  we  must  all  die,  when  we  have  oone  our 
best,  sooner  or  later;  old  or  vouag,  prince  or 
peasant,  high  or  low,  kings,  lords,  and— oommoo 
whores  must  die !  nothing  certain ;  we  are  foi^ 
ced  to  buy  one  comfort  with  the  loss  of  another. 
Now  I  have  married  my  child,  I  have  kist  my 
companion — I  have  parted  with  my  pA — ^her 
hcaiT  s  gone  another  way  now — She'll  forget  her  old 
father — I  shall  never  heve  her  wake  memore^  like 
a  cheerful  lark,  witli  her  pretty  songs  in  a  morn- 
ing  1  shall  have  nobody  to  diat  at  dinner  with 

me  now,  or  take  up  a  gooly  book,  and  read  me 
to  sleep  in  an  afternoon.  Ah  !  these  comforters 
are  all  gone  now !  [Weepi. 

Hyp.  How  very  near  the  extreme  of  one  pas- 
sion is  to  another !  Now  he  is  tired  with  joy,  till 
he  is  downright  melancholy. 
Rm.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 
D.  Man.  Ay,  my  child !  now  it  comes  to  the 
test,  methinks^  I  don't  know  how  to  port  with 
thee. 

Rm.  Oh,  sir !  we  shall  be  better  friends  than 
ever. 

D.  Man.  Uh,  uh  !  shall  we  ?  wilt  tboo  come 
and  see  tlie  old  man,  now  and  then  ?  Well,  Hea- 
ven bless  thee  !  give  me  a  kiss — ^I  must  kiss  thee 
at  parting :  be  a  good  nrl,  use  thy  husband  well, 
make  an  obedient  wife,  and  I  shall  die  con- 
tented. 

Hyp,  Die,  sir !  Come,  come,  you  have  a  great 
while  to  live — Hang  these  melancholy  thoughts ! 
they  are  the  worst  company  in  the  world  at  a 
wedding — Consider,  sir,  we  are  young ;  if  you 
would  oblige  us,  let  us  have  a  little  life  and 
mirth,  ajuoilee  to-day  at  least;  stir  your  ser- 
vants ;  call  in  your  neighbours ;  let  me  see  your 
whole  family  mad  for  joy,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Ha !  shall  we !  shall  we  be  merryy 
then? 

Hyp.  Merry,  sir !  aye,  as  beggars  at  a  feast. 
What !  shall  a  dull  Spanish  custom  tell  me,  when 
I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  sban's 
be  as  mad  as  I  have  a  mind  to  ?  Let  me  see  the 
face  of  nothing  to-day  but  revels,  friends,  feasts^ 
and  music,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Ah  !  thou  shalt  have  th;^  humour — 
thou  shalt  have  thy  humour  I  Hey,  within  there! 
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rogues !  dogs !  slares !  where  are  my  rascals  ? 
Ahy  my  joy  ikms  again ^I  can't  bear  it 

Enter  Mtveral  Seroanti, 

Serv,  Did  you^call,  sir  ^ 

D.  Man.  Call,  sir !  aye,  sir.  What's  the  rea- 
son yen  sre  not  all  oat  of  yoor  wits,  sir !  don't 
you  know  that  your  young  mistress  is  married, 
scoondrels? 

1st  Ser.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  all  ready  to  be 
mad  as  soon  as  your  honour  will  please  to  give 

Hyp.  You  see,  sir,  they  only  want  a  little  en- 
couragement. 

D.  Mam.  Ah,  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting 
this  day,  if  I  were  sure  to  beg  for  it  all  my  life 
after ^Here,  sirrah,  cook !  look  into  the  Ro- 
man history;  see  what  Mark  Antony  had  for 
supper  when  Cleopatn  first  treated  him  cher  en- 
tire :  rogue,  let  me  have  a  repast  that  will  be  six 
times  as  eipensive  and  provcMung—- Go. 

Sd  Ser,  It  shall  be  done,  sir. 

D.  Man.  And  d'ye  hear  ?  one  of  vou  step  to 
Itonsienr  Vendevm,  the  king's  butler,  for  the 
same  wine  that  his  majes^  reserves  for  his  own 
drinking ;  tell  him  he  shall  have  his  price  for  it. 

tMt  Ser.  How  much  will  you  please  to  have, 
sir? 

D.  Man,  Too  much,  sir :  I'll  have  every  thing 
on  the  outside  of  enough  to  day.  Go  you,  sir- 
rah, run  to  the  theatre,  and  detach  me  a  regi- 
ment of  fiddlers,  and  singers,  and  dancers;  and 
you,  sir,  to  my  nenhew,  Don  Lewis ;  ^ve  my  ser- 
vice, and  bring  all  his  family  along  with  him. 

Ifyp,  Aye,  sir,  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  now,  it 
begins  to  look  like  a  wedding. 

i>.  Jlfoii.  Ah,  we'll  make  all  the  hair  in  the 
world  stand  an  end  at  our  joy. 

Htfp,  Here  comes  Flora— Now,  madam^  ob- 
serve your  cue. 

Enter  Flora. 

Fh.  Your  servant,  gentlemen — I  need  not  wish 
you  joy— Yon  have  it,  I  see — Don  Philip,  I  must 
needs  speak  with  you. 

Hyp,  Pshaw !  Prithee,  don't  plague  me  with 
business  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Fh.  My  business  won't  be  deferred,  sir. 

H^p.  Sir? 

lio.  I  suppose  you  guess  it,  sir ;  and  I  must 
tell  you,  I  take  it  ill  it  was  not  done  before. 

Hw,  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Ih.  Your  ear,  sir.  V^^  mkisper, 

D.  Man.  What's  the  matter  now,  trow  ? 

Rot.  The  gentleman  seems  very  free,  me- 
thinks. 

D.  Man.  Troth,  I  don't  like  it 

Roe.  Don't  disturb  them,  sir — ^We  shall  know 
all  presently. 

Hyp.  But  what  have  you  done  with  Don  Phi- 
hp? 

Fh,  I  drew  the  servantB  out  of  the  way^  while 


he  made  his  escape;  I  saw  him  very  bu!^  in  the 
street  with  Octavio  and  another  gentleman ; 
Trappanti  dog^  them,  and  brings  roe  word  they 
just  now  went  into  the  Corrigidore's  in  the  next 
street — therefore,  what  we  do,  we  must  do  quick- 
Iv.  Come,  come,  put  on  your  fighting  face,  and 
111  be  with  them  presently.  [Aside. 

Hyp,  [AhuiLl  Sir,  I  have  offered  you  very 
fair ;  if  you  do^t  tluok  so,  I  have  married  the 
lady,  and  take  your  course. 

Ph.  Sir,  our  oontlturt  was  a  full  third;  a  third 
part's  my  right,  and  Fll  have  it,  sir. 

D,  Man,  Hey ! 

Hyp,  Then,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  since  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it  your  right,  you  shall  not  nave  it. 

Fh,  Not,  sir ! 

Hyp,  No,  sir !  Look  ye,  don't  put  on  your 
pert  airs  to  me— 'eg^  I  sliall  use  you  very  scur- 
vily. 

Fh,  Use  me !  You  little  son  of  a  whore,  draw. 

Hyp,  Oh,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

[Theu fight jjyoist  Manuel  interposes. 

Ros,  Ah,  hefp !  murder !  [Runs  out. 

D.  Man,  Within  there !  help !  murder !— ^- 
Why,  gentlemen,  are  ye  mad  ?  pray,  put  up. 

Hyp,  A  rascal ! 

D.  Man,  Friends,  and  quarrel  ?  for  shame! 

Fh,  Friends!  I  scorn  his  friendship;  and 
since  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  a  genUeman; 
rU  do  a  public  piece  of  justice,  and  use  him  like 
a  villain. 

Hyp,  Let  me  go. 

D,  Man,  Better  words,  sir.  [7b  Flora. 

Fh.  Why,  sir,  d'ye  take  this  fellow  for  Don 
Philip? 

D,  Man,  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Fh,  That  he  ha^  cheated  me  as  well  as  you-* 
but  111  have  my  revenge  immediately. 

[Exit  Floha. 
[Hypolita  walks  abouty  and  Don  Ma- 
nuel stares,! 

D,  Man.  Hey !  whales  all  thb  ?  what  is  it-— - 
my  heart  misgives  me. 

Hyp,  Hey !  who  waits  there  ?  Here  you  ! 

[To/i  servant. 1  bid  my  servant  run,  and  hire  me 
a  OGNBch  and  four  horses  immediately. 

Ser,  Yes,  sir.  [JSxiV  Servant. 

D.  Man.  A  coach ! 

Enter  Viletta. 

ViL  Sir,  sir !  bless  me  I  what^s  the  matter,  sir  ? 
are  you  not  well  ? 

D.  Man.  Yes,  yes — I  am — that  is— ha ! 

ViL  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir. 

D,  Man,  What  business  can  he  have  for  acoach  ? 

ViL  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir,  from  Oc- 
tavio. 

D. Ifaa.  Tome? 

ViL  No,  sir,  to  my  mistress  he  charged 

me  to  deliver  it  immediately,  for  he  said  it  con- 
cerned her  life  and  fortune. 

D.  Man.  How !  let's  see  it— There's  what  I 
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promised  thee— >beg6ne  What  can  this  be  now ! 
[Ai*<u2r.]  '  The  person  whom  your  father  i^^oo* 

*  rantly  designs  you  to  marry,  is  a  known  cheat, 

*  and  an  impostor ;  the  true  Don  Philip,  who  is 
'  my  intimate  friend^  will  immediately  appear 
'with  tlie  CorrigidoiW,  and  fresh  evidence  a- 

*  gainst  him.     I  thought  this  advice^  though  from 

*  one  you  hate,  would  be  well  received,  if  it  came 
'  time  enough  to  prevent  your  ruin. 

*  OCTAVIO.' 

Oh,  my  heart !  this  letter  was  not  designed  to 
fall  into  my  hands — I  am  affrighted — I  ckre  not 
think  on't. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  your  noan  is  not  within. 

Hyp.  Careless  rascal !  to  be  out  of  the  way 
when  my  life's  at  stake-^Prithee,  do  thou  go  and 
see  if  thou  canst  eet  me  any  post-horses. 

D.  Man.  Post  norses ! 

Enter  Rosa r a. 

.RiifL  Oh,  dear  sir,  what  was  the  matter  ? 

D.  3fa«.  Hey ! 

Rot.  What  nnade  them  quarrel,  sir? 

D.  Man.  Child  ! 

Rot.  What  was  it  about,  ar?  You  look  con- 
etroed. 

D.  Man.  Concerned ! 

Kof.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  sir.  [To  Hyp. 
who  mind*  her  no/.l  What's  the  matter  with  him, 
sir  ?  he  won*t  speak  to  me.  [To  D.  Man. 

jD.  Man.  A — speak  ! — a — go  to  him  again — 
try  what  fair  words  will  do,  and  see  if  you  can 
pick  out  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

Rm.  Deaf  sir !  what's  the  matter  ?   [To  \l\  p. 

X>.  Man.  Ay,  sir,  pfay  what^s  the  matter? 

Hyv,  Vm  a  little  vexed  at  my  servant's  being 
out  ot  the  way,  and  the  insolence  of  this  other 
rascal. 

jy.  Man.  But  what  occasion  have  you  for 
post-horaes,  sir  ? 

Hyp.  Something  happens  a  little  cross,  sir. 

jD.  Man.  Pray,  what  is  it? 

Hyp.  Ill  tell  yon  another  time,  nr. 

D.  Man.  Another  time,  sir !  pwy?  Mtisfy 
me  now. 

Hyp.  Lord,  sir !  when  you  see  a  man  out  of 
humour. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  it  may  be  I'm  as  much  out  of 
bnmonr  as  ^ou ;  and  I  must  tell  ye,  I  don't  like 
your  behaviour,  and  I'm  resolved  to  be  satis6ed. 

Hyp.  Sir,  what  is  it  you'd  have ?      [Peevithly. 

D.  Man.  Look  y^,  sir  in  short— I— I  have 
received  a  letter. 

Hyp.  Well,  sir. 

D.  Man.  I  wish  it  may  be  well,  sir. 

Hyp.  Bless  roe,  sir !  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

D.  Man.  Matter,  sir!  In  troth,  Vm  almost 
afiraid  and  ashamed  to  tell  ye— bnt  if  yon  must 
seeds  know — there's  the  matter,  sir. 

[Givez  ihe  letter. 


Enter  Don  Louis. 

D.  Lofu.  Uncle,  I  am  your  humble  senrant. 

D.  Man.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  nephew. 

D.  Lou.  I  received  your  invitation,  and  ain 
come  to  pay  my  duty :  but  here  I  met  with  the 
most  surprizing  news^ 

D.  Jian.  Pray  what  is  it? 

D.  Lou.  Why,  first  your  servant  told  me  my 
young  amsin  was  to  be  married  to-day  to  Don 
r  hi  lip  de  las  Torres  ;  and,  juat  as  J  was  entering 
your  doors,  who  should  I  meet  but  Don  Philips 
with  the  Corrigidore  and  several  witnesses,  to 
prove,  it  seems,  that  the  person  whom  you  were 
lust  going  to  marry  my  cousin  to,  has  usurped 
bis  name,  betrayed  you,  robbed  him,  and  is,  in 
short,  a  rank  impostor  ! 

Hyp.  So,  now,  its  come  home  to  him. 

D.  Man.  Dear  nephew !  don't  torture  roe.  Are 
you  sure  you  know  Don  Philip  when  you  see  him? 

D.  Lou.  Know  him,  sir  \  were  we  not  school- 
fellows, fellow-coUegians,  and  felbw-travellers  ? 

D.  Man.  But  are  yon  sure  you  may  not  have 
forgot  him,  neither  ? 

X).  Lou.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  had 
not  forgot  you,  sir. 

D.  ifan.  mt  one  question  more,  and  I  am 
dumb  for  ever is  that  he  ? 

D.  Lou.  That,  sir !  no,  nor  in  the  least  like 
him — But,  pray,  why  this  concern  ?  I  hope  we 
are  not  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  marriage  ? 

D.  Man.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !  my  poor  diild ! 

Rot.  Oh !  [Seean  to  faint. 

Enter  Viletta. 

Vil.  What's  the  matter,  sir ! 

D.  Man.  Ah !  look  to  my  child. 

D.  Lou.  Is  this  the  villain,  then,  that  has  im- 
posed on  you  ? 

Hyp.  Sir,  I'm  this  lady's  husband,  and,  while 
I'm  sure  that  name  can't  be  taken  from  me^  I 
shall  be  contented  with  laughing  at  any  other  you 
or  your  party  dare  give  me. 

D.  Afan.  Oh ! 

D.  Lou.  Nay,  then,  within  there— such  a  vil- 
lain ought  to  be  made  an  example. 

Enter  Corrigidore  and  Officers,  mth  Don  Phi- 
lip, OcTAVio,  Flora,  wid  Trappamti. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  we're  undone!  all  comes  too 
late  !  my  poor  cousin's  married  to  the  impostor ! 

D.  Fhi.  How ! 

Oct.  Confusion ! 

D,  Man.  Oh,  oh  ! 

D.  P/ti.  That^s  the  person,  sir,  and  I  demand 
your  justice. 

Oct.  And  I. 

Flo.  And  all  -of  us, 

D.  Man.  Will  my  cares  never  be  over ! 

Cor.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  me  rightly  utidei^ 
stand  what  tis  you  charge  him  with^  and  I'll  com- 
mit him  immediately — ilrst,  sir,  you  say  these 
geotlenidNail  know  you  to  beliie  true  DonPhdip? 
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D.  Lam.  That,  str,  I  |»«same,  my  oath  will 
prore. 

Oct,  Or  mine, 

Fh,  And  mine. 

TVoA,  Ay,  and  mine,  too,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Where  shall  I  lude  this  shameful 
head? 

Flo,  And  for  the  robbery,,  that  I  can  prove 
upon  him ;  he  confessed  to  me  at  Toledo  he 
stole  this  ^tleman's  portmanteau  there  to  carry 
on  his  design  upon  this  lady,  and  agreed  to  give 
me  a  third  part  of  her  fortune,  for  my  assistance, 
which  he  refusing  to  pay  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
was  over,  I  thoi^t  myself  obliged,  in  honour, 
to  discover  him. 

Hw,  Well,  gendemeo,  you  may  insult  me  if 
you^please ;  but,  I  presume,  you'll  hardly  be  able 
to  prove  that  I'm  not  married  to  the  lady,  or 
have  not  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  in  my 
pocket :  so,  do  your  worst ;  I  own  my  ingenuity, 
and  am  proud  on't. 

D.  Man.  Ingenuity,  abandoned  villain  ! — But, 
sir,  before  you  send  him  to  gaol,  I  desire  he  may 
returo  the  jewels  I  gave  him  as  part  of  my 
daughter's  portion. 

Gw,  That  can't  be,  sir — since  he  has  married 
the  lady,  her  fortune  is  lawfully  his.  All  we  can 
do,  is  to  prosecute  him  for  robbing  this  gentle- 
man. 

2>.  Man,  Oh,  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

Ifyp.  Return  the  jewels,  sir !  If  you  don't  pay 
me  the  rest  of  her  fortune  to-morrow  mommg, 
you  may  chance  to  go  to  gaol  before  me. 

D,  Man.  Oh,  that  I  were  buried !  will  my. 
cares  never  be  over } 

Hyp,  Tliey  are  pretty  near  it,  sir;  you  can't 
have  much  more  to  trouble  you.  * 

Cor,  Come,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  must  desire  to 
take  your  affidavit  in  writmg. 

\G0e9  to  the  table  with  Flora. 

D,  Phi,  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  your  own 
rashness  has  brought  ye  to.  I  low  shall  I  be 
stared  at  when  I  give  an  account  of  this  to  my 
fatlier,  or  your  friends  in  Seville  !  you'll  be  the 
public  jest;  your  understanding,  or  yonv  folly, 
will  be  the  mirth  of  every  table. 

D,  Man,  Pray  forbear,  sir. 

Ifyp.  Keep  it  up,  madam.   [Aude  to  Rosara. 

Bivi,  Oh,  sir !  how  wretched  have  you  made 
me !  Is  this  the  care  yon  have  taken  of  me,  for 
my  blind  obedience  to  your  commands  ?  this  my 
reward  for  filial  duty? 

D.  Man.  Ah,  my  poor  child ! 

Rot,  But  I  deserve  it  all  for  ever  listening  to 
your  barbarous  pn^>osal,  when  my  conscience 
might  have  Cold  me  my  Vows  and  person,  in  jus- 
tice and  honour,  were  the  wrongeo  Octavio's. 

I>.  Man,  Oh,  oh ! 

Oct,  Can  she  repent  her  falsehood  then,  at 
last !  Is't  possible !  then  Fin  wounded,  too  !  Oh, 
my  poor,  undone  Rosara !  [Ooet  to  her.]  Un- 
(p-ateful !  cruel !  peijorcd  man !  how  canst  thon 


bear  to  see  the  light,  after  this  heap  of  ruin  thou 
hast  raised,  by  tearing  thus  asunder  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  plighted  love ! 

D.  Man,  Oh,  don't  insult  me ;  I  deserve  the 
worst  you  can  say — I'm  a  miserable  wretch,  and 
I  repent  me. 

Oct.  Repent !  canst  thou  believe  whole  years 
of  sorrow  will  atone  thy  crime  ?  No ;  gruan  on  ; 
sigh  and  weep  nwny  thy  life  to  come,  and,  when 
the  stings  and  horrors  of  thy  conscience  Imve 
laid  thy  tortured  bodv  in  the  grave — then,  than 
-ras  thou  dost  me,  when  it  is  too  late,  I'll  pity 
thee. 

Vil,  So !  here*s  the  lady  in  tears,  the  lover  in 
rage,  the  old  gentleman  out  of  his  senses,  most 
of  the  company  distracted,  and  the  bridegroom 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged — the  merriest  wed- 
ding that  ever' I  saw  in  my  life ! 

Cor.  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  thing  to  say,  ba- 
fore  I  make  your  warrant?  [To  Hypolita. 

Hjfp,  A  word  or  two,  and  I  obey  \%  sir — Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  reflected  on  the  roily  of  my  ac- 
tiouf  and  foresee  the  disquiets  I  am  like  to  un- 
dergo in  being  this  lady's  husband ;  therefore,  as 
I  own  myself  the  author  of  all  this  seeming  niiq 
and  confusion,  so  I  am  willing  (desiring  first  the 
officers  may  withdraw),  to  oflfer  somethmg  to  the 
general  quiet. 

Oct.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

2>.  Phi,  Psha !  some  new  contrivance — Let's 
be  gone. 

D.  Lou,  Stay  a  moment ;  it  can  be  no  harm 
to  hear  him — Sir,  will,  you  oblige  us  ? 

Cor,  Wait  without .       [Exeunt  Officer*, 

ViL  What's  to  be  done  now,  tro\v? 

Trap,  Some  smart  thing,  I  warrant  ye:  the 
little  gentleman  hath  a  notable  hf-ad,  faith ! 

Flo.  Nay,  gentlemen,  thus  much  I  know  of 
him,  that  if  you  can  but  persuade  him  to  be 
honest,  'tis  still  in  his  power  to  make  vou  all 
amends,  and,  in  my  opniion,  'tis  high  time  he 
should  propose  it. 

D,  Man,  Ay,  'tis  time  he  were  hanged,  indeed, 
for  I  know  no  other  amends  he  can  make  as. 

Hifp.  Then,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  Z  owe  you  no 
reparation;  the  injuries  which  you  complain  of^ 
vour  sordid  avarice,  and  breach  of  promise  here, 
have  justly  bronght  upon  you — H  id  you,  as  you 
were  obliged,  in  conscience  and  in  nature,  first 
given  your  daughter  with  your  heart,  she  hod 
now  been  honourably  happy ;  and,  if  any,  I  the 
only  miserable  person  here. 

JD.  Lou,  He  talks  reason. 

D.  PhL  I  don't  think  him  in  the  wrong  there, 
indeed. 

Hyo,  Therefore,  sir,  if  you  arc  injured,  you 
may  thank  yourself  for  it. 

D,  Man.  Nay,  dear  sir — I  do  confess  my 
blindness,  and  could  heartily  wish  your  eyes,  or 
mine,  had  dropped  out  of  our  heads  before  ever 
we  saw  one  another. 

Hyp,  Wall,  sir,  (however  little  you  have  de- 
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•enred  it)  jet,  for  yonr  daoghtei's  aakje^  if  youll 
oblige  joiinelf,  by  signing  this  paper,  to  keep 
your  fint  promisey  and  give  her,  witn  her  full  for- 
tnney  to  tms  gentleman,  Fm  still  content^  on  that 
condition,  to  disannul  my  own  pretences^  and  re- 
sign her. 

Oct.  Ha !  what  says  he? 

JD.  Lou.  This  is  strange ! 

P.  Mtm.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you; 
for  I  can  never  believe  youll  have  good-nature 
enough  to  hang  yourself  out  of  the  way,  to  make 
room  for  him. 

Hyp.  Then,  sir,  to  let  you  see  I  have  not  only 
an  honest  meaning,  but  an  immediate  power,  to 
make  good  my  word,  I  first  renounce  all  title  to 
her  fortune ;  these  jewels,  which  I  received  from 
yon,  I  give  him  free  possession  of;  and  now,  sir, 
the  rest  of  her  fortune  you  owe  him  with  her 
person. 

Oct.  I  am  all  amazement ! 

D.  Lou.  What  can  this  end  in  ? 

D.  PhL  I  am  surprised,  indeed ! 

D.  Man.  This  is  unaccountable,  I  must  con- 
fess  But  still,  sir,  if  you  disannul  your  pre- 
tences, how  you'll  persuade  that  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  by  contract,  to  part  with 
his 

D.  Phi.  That,  sir,  shall  be  no  let ;  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  my  friend's  ti- 
tle, to  entertain  a  thought  that  can  disturb  it 

Hyp.  Then  my  fears  are  over. — [A$id€.} 

Now,  nr,  it  only  sto|M  at  you. 

D.  Man.  Well,  sir,  I  see  the  paper  is  only 
conditional,  and,  since  the  general  welfare  is  con- 
cerned, I  won't  refuse  to  lend  you  my  helping 
hand  to  it;  but,  if  you  should  not  make  your 
words  good,  sir,  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill  if  a 
man  slwuld  poison  you  f 

D.  PhL  And,  sir,  let  me,  too,  warn  you  how 
you  execute  this  promise ;  your  flattery  and  dis- 
sembled penitence  have  deceived  me  once  already, 
which  makes  me,  I  confess,  a  little  slow  in  my 
belief;  therefore,  take  heed  !  expect  no  second 
mercy;  for,  be  assured  of  this,  I  never  can  for* 
give  a  villain. 

Hyp.  If  I  am  proved  one,  spare  me  not ^I 

ask  but  this — Use  me  as  you  find  mc. 

D.  Phi.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

D.  Man.  There,  sir. 

[Give»  Hypolita  Me  writing  signed. 

Rot.  Now,  I  tremble  for  her. 

[Aiide. 

Hyp.  And  now,  Don  Philip,  I  confess  you  are 
the  only  injured  person  here. 

D.  Phi.  I  know  not  that — do  my  friend  rig^t, 
and  I  shall  easily  forgive  thee. 

Hyp.  His  pardon,  with  his  thanks,  I  am  sure  \ 
shall  deserve;  but  how  shall  I  forgive  myself? 
Is  there,  in  nature,  left  a  means  that  can  repair 
the  shameful  slights,  the  insults,  and  the  long 
disquiets  you  have  known  from  love  f 

D.  Phi.  Let  me  understand  thee  ! 


Hyp.  Riaminft  wdl  your  heart;  and,  if  the 
fierce  resentment  of  its  wrong?  has  not  eztin- 
guished  quite  the  osoal  soft  compassion  there, 
revive  at  least  one  qpark,  in  pity  of  my  woman's 
weakness. 

i>*  Man*  How !  a  woman ! 

D.  Phi.  Whither  wouldst  thou  carry  me  ? 

Hyp*  Not  but  I  know  you  generous  as  the 
heart  of  love ;  yet  let  me  doubt  if  even  this  low 
submission  can  deserve  your  pardon — doo't  look 
on  me :  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  know  me 
yet  The  extravagant  attempt  I  have  this  day 
run  through,  to  meet  you  thus,  justly  may  suIh 
ject  me  to  your  contempt  and  scorn,  unless  the 
same  forgivmg  goodness  that  used  to  overlook  the 
failings  of  Hypolita  prove  still  my  friend,  and 
soften  all  with  the  excuse  of  love. 

Oct.  My  sister!  Oh,Rosanii  Philip! 

JAU  uem  amaied. 

D,  PhL  Oh,  stop  this  vast  effusion  of  my  trans- 
ported thoughts  !  ere  my  ofendiog  wishes  break 
their  prison  through  my  eyes,  and  surfeit  on  for- 
bidden hopes  ittain :  or,  if  my  tears  are  fals^  if 
your  relenting  heart  is  touchecl  at  last  in  pity  of 
my  enduring  love,  be  kind  at  once,  speak  on,  and 
awake  me  to  the  joy,  while  I  have  sense  to  hear 
you. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then  I  am  subdued  indeed !  Is  it 
possible,  spite  of  my  follies,  still  your  generous 
neart  can  love  f  Tis  so  !  Your  eyes  oontess  it, 
and  my  fears  are  dead.  Why,  then,  should  I 
blush,  to  let  at  once  the  honest  fulness  of  my 
heart  gush  forth  f 

Oh,  Philip !  Hypolita  is — ^yours  for  e%er ! 
[They  advance  tiowfyf  and  at  latt  ru$k  ial# 
one  another*$  arms.] 

D.  PhL  Oh,  ecstasy !  Distracting  joy !  Do  I 
then  live  to  call  you  mine  f  Is  there  an  end,  at 
last,  of  my  repeated  pangs,  my  sighs,  my  tor- 
ments, and  my  rejected  vows }  Is  it  possible— is 
it  she  ?  Oh,  fet  me  view  thee  thus  with  aching 
eyes,  and  feed  my  ca^r  sense  upon  the  trans- 
port of  thy  love  confessed  I  What,  kind  !  and 
yet— it  is,  it  is  Hypolita !  and  yet  'tis  she !  I 
know  her  by  the  busy  pulses  at  my  heart,  which 
only  love  like  mine  can  feel,  and  she  alone  can 
give.  [Eagerly  embracing  her. 

Hyp.  Now,  Philip,  you  may  insult  oar  sex's 
pride,  for  I  confess  you  have  subdued  it  all  in 
me ;  I  plead  no  merit  but  my  knowing  yours ;  I 
own  the  weakness  of  my  boasted  power,  and  now 
am  only  proud  of  my  humility.  . 

D.  Phi.  Oh,  never  I  never  shall  thy  empire 
cease  !  lis  not  in  thy  power  to  give  tny  power 
Away :  this  last  surprise  of  generous  love  has 
bound  me  to  tliy  heart,  a  poor  indebted  wretch, 
for  ever. 

Hyp.  No  more;  the  rest  the  priest  should  sajr 
— but  now  our  )oys  grow  rude-^here  are  our 
friends,  that  must  be  Imppy,  too. 

D.  Phi.  Loub !  Octavio !  my  brother  now ! 
oh,  forgive  the  hurry  of  a  transported  heart ! 
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D,  Man.  A  woman !  and  Octavio^s  sister ! 

Oct.  That  heart  that  does  not  feel,  as  'twere 
its  own,  a  joy  tike  this,  ne'er  jet  confessed  the 
power  of  friendship  nor  of  love. 

[Embracing  hhn, 

D,  Man,  Have  I  then  been  pleased,  and 
plagnedy  and  frighted  out  of  my  wits  by  a  wo- 
man all  this  while  ?  Odsbud,  she  is  a  notable 
contriver !  Stand  clear,  ho  I  for  if  I  have  not  a 
fair  brush  at  her  lips — ^nay,  if  she  does  not  give 
me  the  hearty  smack,  too,  odswinds  and  thunder ! 
she  is  not  the  good-humoured  girl  I  took  her  for. 

Hyp.  Come,  sir,  I  won*t  baulk  your  good  hu- 
mour.— [He  kittet  her.] — ^And  now  I  have  a  fa- 
vour to  beg  of  you:  you  remember  your  pro- 
mise ;  only  your  blessing  here,  sir. 

[OcTAVio  and  Rosara  kneeL 
^  D.  Man.  Ah !  I  can  deny  thee  nothing ;  and, 
ance  I  find  thon  art  not  tit  for  my  girl's  business 
thyself,  odzooks !  it  shall  never  be  done  out  of 
the  family — and  so,  children,  Heaven  bless  you 
together  !  Come,  I'll  give  you  her  hand  myself, 
you  know  the  way  to  her  heart ;  and,  ^  soon  as 
the  priest  has  said  grace,  he  shall  toss  you  the 
rest  of  her  body  into  the  bargain.  And  uow  my 
cares  are  over  again. 

Oct.  We'll  study  to  deserve  your  love,  sir. — 
Oh,  Rosara ! 

Ros.  Now,  Octavio,  do  you  believe  I  loved  you 
better  than  the  person  I  was  to  marry  ? 

Oct,  Kind  creature !  you  were  in  her  secret, 
then? 

Roi.  I  was,  and  «he  in  mine. 

Oct.  Sister !  what  words  can  thank  you  ? 

Hyp.  Any  that  tell  me  of  Octaviu  s  happi- 
ness. 

D.  Phi.  My  friend  successful  too  !  Then,  niy 
joys  are  double.  But  how  this  generous  attempt 
was  started  first ;  how  it  has  been  pursued,  and 
carried  with  this  kind  surprise  at  last,  gives  me 
wonder  eaual  to  my  joy. 

Hyp.  Here  is  one,  that,  at  more  leisure,  shall 
inform  you  all :  she  was  ever  a  friend  to  your 
love,  has  had  a  hearty  share  in  the  fatigue,  and 
now  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  give  her  part  of 
the  garland,  too. 

D.  Phi.  How  !  she  ? 

Flo.  Trusty  Flora,  sir,  at  your  service.  I  have 
had  many  a  battle  with  my  lady  upon  vour  ac- 
count ;  but  I  always  told  her  we  should  do  her 
business  at  last. 

D.  Man.  Another  metamorphosis !  Brave  girls,- 
faith  !  Odzooks,  we  shall  have  them  make  cam- 
paigns shortly ! 

I).  Phi.  Take  this  as  an  earnest  of  my  thanks ; 
in  Seville,  1*11  provide  for  thee. 

Hyp.  Nay,  here's  another  accomplice,  too^  con- 
federate I  cannot  say ;  for  honest  Trappantj  did 
not  know  but  that  1  was  as  great  a  rogue  as  him- 
self. 

T^p.  'Tis  a  folly  to  lie ;  I  did  not  indeed,  ma- 
dam— But  the  world  cannot  say  I  have  been  a 

Vol.  \J^ 


rogue  to  your  ladyship--«nd,  if  you  had  not  part- 
ed with  your  money 

Hyp»  Thou  hadst  not  parted  with  thy  honesty. 
Trap.  Right,  madam ;  but  how  should  a  poor 
naked  fd low  resist,  when  he  had  so  many  pis- 
toles held  against  him  ? 

[Shews  money. 

D.  Man.  Aye,  aye ;  well  said,  lad. 
Vil.  La !  a  tempting  bait,  indeed  !  let  him  of- 
fer to  marry  me  again,,  if  he  dares. 

[Aside. 

D,  Phi.  Well,  Trappanti,  thou  hast  been  ser- 
viceable, however,  and  1*11  think  of  thee. 

Oct.  Nay,  I  am  his  debtor,  too. 

Trap,  Ail,  there's  a  very  easy  way,  gentlemen, 
to  reward  me ;  and,  since  you  partly  owe  your 
happiness  to  my  roguery,  I  should  be  very  proud 
to  owe  mine  only  to  your  generosity. 

Oct.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Trap.  Why,  lu*,  I  find,  by  my  constitution,  that 
it  is  as  natural  to  be  in  love  as  an  hungry,  and 
that  I  ha'nt  a  jot  less  stomach  tlian  the  best  of 
my  betters;  and,  though  I  have  often  thought  a 
wife  but  dining  every  day  upon  the  same  dish, 
yet,  methinks,  it's  better  than  no  dinner  at  all : 
and,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  no  stomach 
to  my  meat,  than  no  meat  to  my  stomach :  upon 
which  consideration,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  de- 
sire you'll  use  your  interest  with  Madona  here-» 
to  let  me  dine  at  her  ordinary. 

D.  Man,  A  pleasant  rogue,  faith !  Odzooks  ! 
the  jade  shall  have  him.  Come,  hussy,  he's  an 
ingenious  person. 

ViL  Sir,  I  don't  understand  his  stuff;  when  he 
speaks  plain,  I  know  what  to  say  to  him. 

2'rap.  Why,  then,  in  plain  terms,  lef  me  a  lease 
of  your  tenement — marry  me. 

Vil.   Aye,  now  you  say  something ^I  was 

afraid,  by  what  you  said  in  the  garden,  you  had 
only  a  mind  to  be  a  wicked  tenant  at  will. 

Trap.  No,  no,  child ;  I  have  no  mind  to  be 
turned  out  at  a  quarter's  warning. 

Vil.  Well,  there's  my  hand and  now  meet 

me  as  soon  as  you  will  with  a  canonical  lawyer^ 
and  I'll  give  you  possession  of  the  rest  of  the 
premises. 

D.  Man.  Odzooks  !  and  well  thought  of !  I'll 
send  for  one  presently.  Hear  you,  sirrah !  run  to 
Father  Benedict  again,  tell  him  his  work  don*c 
hold  here ;  his  last  marriage  is  broke  to  pieces  ; 
but  now  we  have  got  better  tackle,  he  must  come 
and  stitch  two  or  three  fresh  couple  together,  as 
fast  as  he  can. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  the  music's  come. 

D,  Man.  Ah,  they  could  never  take  us  in  a 
better  time — let  tlicin  enter — Ladies,  and  sons 
and  daughters,  for  I  think  you  are  all  akin  to  me 
now,  will  you  be  pleased  to  sit  ? 

[After  the  entertainment 
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D.  Mun*  Cdantf  gttdemeny  now  onr  ooliaticHi 
waits. 

Enter  Serrant, 

Ser.  Sir,  the  priest^s  come. 
D.  Man,  That's  well ;  well  dispatch  him  pre- 
sently. 
D.  PhL  Now,  my  Hypolita, 
Let  our  example  teach  maakind  to  lovei 


From  thine  the  fair  their  favours  may  im- 
prove; 
To  the  quick  pains  you  give  our  joys  we  owe, 
Till  tfaosie  we  feel,  these  we  can  never  know. 
But  warned  with  honest  hope  from  my  sue* 

cessy 
Even  in  the  height  of  all  its  miseries, 
Oh,  never  let  a  virtuous  mind  despair, 
For  cooataut  hearts  are  love*s  peculiar  care. 

[£icaii( 
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MEN. 

LoftD  MoREtovE,  attached  to  Lady  Betty. 
Lord  Fopfington,  a  coxcomb  of  fashion. 
Sir  Charles  Easy,  the  Careieu  Hutband, 


Servant* 


WOMEN. 
Lady  Betty  Modish,  attached  td  Lord  Mori^ 

LOVE. 

Lady  Easy,  wife  to  Sir  Charles. 
Lady  Graveairs,  a  woman  of  intrigue, 
Mrs  Edging,  tfoman  to  Ladt  East. 


Scenc-^Wiftdtor^ 


ACT    L 


BCESE  L--SiR  Charles  Eabt^s  hdgingt. 

Enter  Lady  Easy. 

La^  £afy.  Was  ever  woman^s  spirit,  b^  an 
iojurious  husband,  broke  like  mine  ?  A  vile  licen- 
tious man !  must  he  briug  home  his  follies,  too  ? 
Wrong  me  with  my  very  servant !  O !  how  te- 
dious a  relief  is  patience !  and  yet,  in  my  condi- 
tion, 'tLH  the  onlj  remedy :  for  to  reproach  him 
with  my  wrongs,  is  taking  on  myself  the  means  of 
a  redress,  bidding  defiance  to  his  falsehood,  and 
natttrally  but  provokes  him  to  undo  me.  The 
uneasy  thought  of  my  continual  jealousy  may 
teaze  him  to  a  fixed  aversion  ;  and  hitherto, 
tliough  he  neglects,  I  cannot  think  he  hates  me. 
It  must  be  so :  since  I  want  power  to  please  him, 
he  never  shall  upbraid  me  with  an  attempt  o^' 
making  him  uneasy — My  eyes  and.  tongue  shaii 
yet  be  blind  and  silent  to  my  wrongs;  nor  would 
I  have  him  think  my  virtue  could  suspect  him, 
till,  by  some  gross,  apparent  proof  of  his  mi^- 
doin^  he  forces  me  to  see— «iMi  to  forgive  it. 


Enter  Edging,  hatti^* 

Edg,  Omadam! 

Lady  Ea^.  What's  the  matter? 

£d^.  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to  sh^vir  youf 
ladyship— such  a  discovery  ■    ' 

Lady  Easy,  You  are  resolved  to  make  it  with* 
out  much  ceremony,  I  find.  What^s  the  business^ 
pray? 

Edg»  The  business,  madam!  I  have  not  pa- 
tience to  tell  you ;  I  am  out  of  breath  at  the  vei^ 
thoughts  on't;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  this 
half  hour. 

Lady  Easy*  Not  to  the  purpose,  I  believe ! 
but,  metf links,  you  talk  hopertinently  with  a  greaS 
deal  of  ease. 

Edg.  S  Hv,  madam,  perhaps  not  so  tmf>ertiiienC 
as  your  ladyship  thinks ;  there  is  that  will  speak 
to  the  purpose,  I  am  sure— A  base  man— 

[Gives  a  letter. 

Lady  Easy*  What  is  this?  An  open  letter  I 
Whence  comes  it? 

Edg.  Nay^  read  it^  madam}  jov  will  jdq^ 
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guess — ^If  these  are  the  tricks  of  husbands,  keep 
me  a  maid  still,  say  I. 

Lttdif  Easy,  [Looking  on  the  lunerscriptum^ 
To  Sir  Charles  Easy !  \hi\  Too  well  I  know  this 
hateful  hand.  O  my  heart !  but  I  must  veil  my 
jealousy,  which  'tis  not  fit  this  creature  should 
suppose  I  am  acquainted  with'.  \Aside.\  This  di> 
rection  is  to  your  master ;  how  came  you  by  it  ? 

Edg.  Why,  madam,  as  my  master  was  lying 
down,  after  he  came  in  from  hunting,  he  sent  me 
into  his  dressing-room,  to  fetch  his  snuff-box  out 
of  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  so,  as  I  was  search- 
ing for  the  box,  madam,  tliere  I  found  this  wicked 
letter  from  a  mistress ;  which  I  had  no  sooner 
read,  but,  I  declare  it,  my  very  blood  rose  at  him 
again;  methought  I  could  have  torn  him  and 
her  to  pieces. 

Lady  Eaty,  Intolerable !  This  odious  thing's 
jealous  of  him  herself,  and  wants  me  to  join  with 
her  in  a  revenge  upon  him — Sure  I  am  fallen,  in- 
deed !  But  'twere  to  make  me  lower  yet,  to  let 
her  think  I  understand  her.  [Aside. 

Edg.  Nay,  pray,  madam,  read  it ;  you  will  be 
oat  of  patience  at  it. 

^Lady  Easy.  You  are  bold,  mistress ;  has  my 
indulgence,  or  your  master's  good  humour,  flat- 
tered you  into  the  assurance  of  reading  his  let- 
ters? a  hberty  I  never  gave  myself — Here — lay 
it  where  you  had  it  immediately — Should  he  know 
of  your  sauciness,  'twould  not  be  my  favour  could 
protect  you.  [Exit  Lady  Easy. 

Edg.  Your  favour !  marry  come  up  !  sure  I 
don't  depend  upon  your  favour !  It's  not  come  to 
that,  I  hope.  Poor  creature ! — don't  you  think  Ijim 
my  master's  mistress  for  nothing — ^You  shall  find, 
madam,  I  won't  be  snapt  up  as  I  have  been — Not 
but  it  vexes  me  to  think  she  should  not  be  as  un- 
easy as  I.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  base  man  to  me, 
and  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  that  she  should  not 
think  him  as  bad  to  her  every  jot.  If  I  am 
ivronged,  sutc  she  may  very  well  expect  it,  that 
is  but  his  wife — A  conceited  thing — she  need  not 
be  so  easy,  neither — I  am  as  handsome  as  she,  I 
hope — Here's  my  master — I'll  try  whether  I  am 
to  be  huffed  by  her  or  no.  [Walks  behind. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Easy, 

Sir  Cha.  So  !  The  day  is  come  again  ! — Life 
but  rises  to  another  stl^ce,  and  the  same  dull  jour- 
aeV  is  before  us.  How  like  children  do  we  judge 
of  happiness !  When  I  was  stinted  in  my  fortune, 
almost  every  thing  was  a  pleasure  to  me^  because 
roost  things  then  being  out  of  my  reach,  [  had  al- 
ways the  pleasure  of  hopinG^  for  them ;  now,  for- 
tune's in  my  hand,  she  is  as  insipid  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance— It  is  roiichty  silly  faith  1  Just  the 
same  thing  by  my  wife,  too ;  I  am  told  she  is  ex- 
tremely handsome — ^nay,  and  have  heard  a  great 
many  people  say,  she  is  certainly  the  best  woman 
in  the  world— ^Wliy,  I  don't  know  but  she  may ; 
ytt  I  could  never  nnd  that  her  person  or  good 


qualities  gave  me  any  concern.  In  my  eye,  the 
woman  has  no  more  charms  than  my  mother. 

Edg.  Hum  !  he  takes  no  notice  of  me  yet— - 
I'll  let  him  see  I  can  take  as  little  notice  of  him. 
[She  walks  by  him  gravely;  he  turns  her  about 
and  holds  her ;  she  struggles.]  Pray,  sir  ! 

Sir  Cha.  A  pretty  pert  air,  that — FU  Immour 
it-— What's  the  matter,  cliild  ?  Are  not  you  well  ? 
Kiss  me,  hussy. 

Edg.  No,  the  deuce  fetch  me  if  I  do ! 

Sir  Cha.  Has  auy  thing  put  thee  out  of  ho- 
mour,  love? 

Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  not  worth  my  being  out  of 
humour  at — though,  if  ever  you  have  any  tbin^ 
to  say  to  me  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

Sir  Cha.  Somebody  has  belied  me  to  thee. 

Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  you  have  belied  yourself  to 
me — Did  not  I  ask  you,  when  you  first  made  a 
fool  of  me,  if  you  would  be  always  constant  to 
me  ?  and  did  not  you  say,  I  might  be  sure  you 
would  ?  And  here,  in&tcad  of  that,  you  are  going 
on  in  your  old  intrigue  with  my  lady  Graveairs. 

Sir  Cha.  So 

Edg.  Beside,  don't  you  suffer  my  lady  to  buff'me 
every  day  as  if  I  were  her  dog,  or  had  no  more 
concern  with  you — I  declare  I  won't  bear  it,  and 
she  shan't  thmk  to  huff  me — for  aught  I  know, 
1 1  am  as  agreeable  as  she  :  and  though  she  dares 
not  take  any  notice  of  your  baseness  to  her,  you 
shan't  think  to  use  me  so — and  so,  pray,  take 
your  nasty  letter— -I  know  the  liand  well  enough 
— for  my  part,  I  won't  stay  in  the  family  to  be 
abused  at  this  rate :  I  that  have  refused  lordtf 
and  dukes  for  your  sake.  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  I  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green  ribbons 
after  me,  for  aught  I  know,  as  would  have  made 
me  a  falbala  apron. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lady  Graveairs  !  my  nasty  letter! 
and  I  won't  stay  in  the  family  !  Death !  I'm  in  a 
pretty  condition  ! — What  an  unlimited  pmilege 
has  this  jade  got  from  being  a  whure  ! 

Edg.  i  suppose,  sir,  you  think  to  use  every 
body  as  you  (lo  your  wife. 

Sir  cha.  My  wife  !  hah  !  Come  hither,  Mrs 
Edgings  hark  you,  drab. 

.    [Seizing  Iter  by  the  shoulder, 

Edg.  Oh ! 

Sir  Cha..  When  you  speak  of  my  wife,  you  ai« 
to  say  your  lady,  and  you  are  never  to  speak  of 
your  lady  to  me  in  any  regard  of  her  being  my 
wife — for,  look  you,  child,  you  are  not  her  strum- 
pet, but  mine ;  therefore,  1  only  give  you  leave  to 
be  saucy  with  me.  In  the  next  place,  you  are  ne- 
ver to  suppose  there  is  any  such  person  as  my 
lady  Graveairs ;  and  lastly,  my  pretty  one,  hoir 
came  you  by  this  letter  ? 

Edg.  It's  no  matter,  perhaps. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  but  if  you  should  not  tell  me 
quickly,  how  are  you  sure  I  won't  take  a  great 
piece  of  flesh  out  of  your  shoulder  ? — My  dear. 

[Shakes  hir, 

Edg.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  I  will  tell  you,  sir. 
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Sir  Cka.  Qmdkh  then. 

iStig,  Oh !  I  took  it  out  of  your  pocket,  sir. 

Sir  Cka.  Wlven  ? 

Edg^  Oh !  this  moniing,  when  you  sent  me  for 
your  snuff-box.' 

Sir  Cka,  And  your  ladyship's  pretty  curiosity 
has  looked  it  over,  I  presume — ha  ? 

[Shakes  her  again. 

Edg.  O  Itid  !  dear  sir,  don't  be  augry — indeed 
rU  never  touch  one  a^ain. 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  believe  you  will,  and  I'll  tell 
you  how  yod  shall  be  sure  you  never  will. 

Edg,  X  es,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  By  stedfastly  believing,  that  the  next 
time  you  offer  it,  you  will  have  your  pretty  white 
neck  twisted  behind  you. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir.  [Curf siting. 

Sir  Cha.  And  yon  will  be  sure  to  remember 
every  thing  I  have  said  to  you  ? 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  And  now,  child,  I  was  not  angry  with 
your  person,  bnt  your  follies;  which,  since  I 
find  you  are  a  little  sensible  of — don't  be  wholly 
discouraged — for  I  believe  I — ^I  shall  have  occa- 
sion for  you  again 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  your  lady,  child. 

Edg.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Here  she  comes :  begone  ! 

Edg.  Yes,  bii^— Oh  I  I  was  never  so  frightened 
in  my  life.  [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  So  !  good  discipline  makes  good 
8oldier»-^— It  often  puzzles  me  to  think,  from 
my  own  carelessness,  and  my  wife's  continual 
good  humour,  whether  she  really  knows  any 
thing  of  the  strengtii  of  my  forces-T-I'U  sift  her  a 
little. 

Enter  Lady  East. 

My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  You  are  dressed  very 
early  to-day :  are  you  going  out  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Only  to  church,  my  dear. 

Sir  Cha.  Is  it  so  late,  then  ? 

Xadfy  Easy.  The  bell  has  just  rung. 

Sir  Chu.  Well,  child,  how  does  VVindsnr  air 
agree  with  you  ?  Do  you  ^ud  yourself  any  better 
yet  ?  or  have  you  a  mind  to  go  tu  London  again  ? 

Lady  Easy.  No,  indeed,  my  dear ;  the  air  is  so 
very  pleasant,  tlmt  if  it  were  a  place  of  lesb 
con^mny,  I  could  be  content  to  end  my  dViys 
here. 

Sir  Cha.  Prithee,  my  dear,  what  sort  of  cam- 
pany  would  uiobt  please  you  ? 

Lady  Easy.  When  business  would  permit  it, 
yours;  and, in  your  absence,  a  sincere  freind,  that 
were  truly  happy  in  an  honest  husband,  to  sit  a 
cheerful  hour,  and  talk  in  mutual  praise  of  our 
condition. 

.  Sir  Cha.  Are  you  then  really  very  happy,  my 
dear? 


Lady  Easy,  Why  should  you  question  it  ? 

iSmiling  on  him. 

Sir  Cha,  Because  I  fancy  I  am  not  so  good  to 
you  as  I  should  be. 

Lady  Easy.  Pshaw ! 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't 
really  confess  myself  so  bad,  that  I  have  often 
wondered  how  any  woman  of  your  sense,  rank, 
and  person,  could  think  it  wortli  her  while  to 
have  so  many  useless  good  qualities. 

Lady  Easy.  Fie,  my  dear ! 

Sir  Cha.  By  my  soul,  I  am  serious  I 

Lady  Easy.  I  cannot  boast  of  my  good  quali- 
ties, nor,  if  I  could,  do  I  believe  you  think  theo^ 
useless. 

Sir  Cha*  Nay,  I  submit  to  you — ^Don't  you 
find  them  so  ?  Do  you  perceive  that  I  am  one 
tittle  the  better  husband  for  your  being  so  good 
a  wife  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Pshaw !  you  jest  with  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Upon  my  life  I  don't ^Tell  me 

truly,  was  you  never  jealous  of  me  ? 

Lady  &uy.  Did  I  ever  give  you  any  ngn  of 
it? 

Sir  Cha.  Um — that's  true— but  do  you  really 
think  I  never  gave  you  occasion  ? 

Lady  Easy.  That's  an  odd  question — bnt  sup- 
pose you  had  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Why  then,  what  good  has  your  vir- 
tue done  you,  since  all  the  good  qualities  of  i( 
could  not  keep  me  to  yourself? 

Lady  Easy.  What  occasion  have  you  givea 
me  to  suppose  I  have  not  kept  you  to  myself? 

Sir  Cha.  1  given  you  occasion — Fie  !  My 
dear — ^you  may  be  sure — ^I — look  you,  that  is  not 
tlie  thing,  but  still  a — (death  !  what  a  blunder 
have  I  made  ?) — a — still,  I  say,  madam,  you 
sliaii't  make  me  believe  you  have  never  been 
jealous  of  me ;  not  that  you  ever  had  any  real 
cause,  but  I  know,  women  of  your  principles 
have  more  pride  than  those  that  have  no  prin- 
ciples at  all ;  and  where  there  is  pride,   there 

must  be  some  jealousy so  that,  if  you   are 

jealous,   my  dear,  you    know  you  wrong  me, 
and — 

Lady  Easy.  Why,  then,  upon  my  word,  my 
d^ur,  1  don't  know  that  ever  I  wronged  you  that 
way  in  my  life. 

liir  Cha.  But  suppose  I  had  given  a  real  cause 
to  be  jealous,  how  would  you  do  then  ? 

Lady  Easy.  It  must  be  a  very  substantial  one 
that  makes  me  jealous. 

Sir  Cha.  vSay  it  were  a  substantial  one ;  sup- 
pose, now,  I  were  well  with  a  woman  of  your  own 
acf^aiucaucc,  that,  under  pretence  offrequent 
visits  to  you,  should  only  come  to  carry  on  an 
uffair  with  me — suppose,  now,  my  lady  Graveaii'S 
and  I  were  great  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Would  I  could  not  suppose  it ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Cha.  If  I  come  off  here,  I  believe  I  am 
pretty  safe.  [Aside.] — Suppose,  I  say,  my  lady 
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Graveftirs  and  I  were  so  very  familiar,  that  not 
only  yonnelff  but  half  the  town  sihould  see  it  ? 

Ladv  Easu,  Then  I  should  cry  myself  sick  in 
some  dark  closet,  and  forget  my  tears  when  you 
Spoke  kindly  to  me. 

Sir  Cha,  The  most  convenient  piece  of  virtue, 
sure,  that  ever  wife  was  mistress  of.  [A^de. 

Lady  Etuy,  But  pra^,  my  dear,  did  you  ever 
think  that .  I  had  any  ill  thoughu  of  my  lady 
Graveaire  ? 

Sir  Cha,  O  <ie,  child  f  only  you  know  she  and 
I  used  to  be  a  little  free  sometimes ;  ao  I  had  a 
mind  to  see  if  you  thought  there  was  any  harm 
in  it ;  but  si  nee  I  iind  you  very  easy,  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  tell  you,  that,  upon  my  soul,  my  dear, 
I  have  so  little  regard  to  her  person,  trait  the 
deuce  take  me,  if  I  would  not  as  soon  have  an 
afl^ir  with  thy  woman. 

Lady  Easy.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  as  soon 
suspect  you  with  one  as  t  other. 

Sir  Cha,  Poor  dear — should'st  thou — give  me 
a  kiss. 

Lady  Eaty,  Pshaw  !  you  don't  care  to  kiss 
me. 

Sir  Cha,  By  ray  soul,  I  do !     ■  I  wish  I 

may  die,  if  I  don't  think  you  a  very  fine  woman ! 

Jtady  Eaty,  I  only  wish  you  would  think  me 
a  good  wife.  [Kistes  Aer.]  But  pray,  my  dear, 
what  has  made  you  so  strangely  inquisitive  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Inquisitive  ! — Why— a— I  don't  know, 
one  is  always  saying  one  foolish  thing  or  another 
—Toll  le  roll !  [Singt  and  talks,]  My  dear, 
what!  are  we  never  to  have  any  ball  here! 
Toll  le  roll !  I  fancy  I  could  recover  my  dan- 
cing again,  if  I  would  but  practise.  Toll  loll 
loll! 

Lady  Earn.  This  excess  of  carelessness  to  me 
excuses  half  his  vices.  If  I  can  make  him  once 
think  seriously — ^Time  yet  may  be  my  friend. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir,  lord  Morelove  gives  his  service- 
Sir  Cha.  Lord  Morelove  ?  where  is  he  ?— 
Ser,  At 'the  Chocolate-house;  he  called  me 

to  him  as  I  went  by,  and  bid  me  tell  your  hon- 
our he'll  wait  upon  you  presently. 

Lady  Eaxy.  1  thought  you  had  not  expected 

him  here  again  this  season,  my  dear. 

^r  Cha,  I  thought  so,  too;  but  you  see  there's 

no  depending  upon  the  resolution  of  a  man  that's 

m  love. 

Lady  Easy.  Is  there  a  chair  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Servant. 

Lady  Easy.  I  suppose  lady  Betty  Modish  has 

drawn  him  hither. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  poor  soul,  for  &11  his  bravery, 

I  am  afrairl  so. 

Lady  Easy,  Well,  my  dear,  I  ha'nt  time  to  ask 

my  lord  how  he  does  now ;  you'll  excuse  me  to 

him,  but  I  hope  you'll  make  him  dine  with  us. 
Sir  Cha.  nl  ask  him.    If  you  see  lady  Betty 

at  prayers,  make  her  dine,  too;  but  don't  take  any 


notice  of  my  lord's  being  in  towD. 

Lady  Easy,  Very  well !  if  I  should  not  meet 
her  there,  I'll  call  at  her  lodgings. 

Sir  Cha,  Do  so. 

Lady  Easy,  My  dear,  yonr  servant. 

[Erit  Ladt  East^ 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  Fm    yours. ^WeU ! 

one  way  or  other,  this  woman  will  certainly  bring 
about  her  business  with  me  at  last ;  for  though 
she  cannot  make  me  happy  in  her  own  person, 
she  lets  me  be  so  intolerably  easy  with  the  wo- 
men that  can,  that  she  has  at  least  broagjht 
me  into  a  fair  way  of  being  as  weary  of  thnn, 
too. 

Enter  Servant  and  Lobd  Mobzlote. 

Ser,  Sir,  my  lord's  come. 

Lord  Mor.  Dear  Charles ! 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear  lord !  this  is  an  happiness 
undreaipt  of;  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  yoa 
at  Windsor  again  this  season !  I  conduded,  of 
course,  that  books  and  solitude  had  secured  yoa 
'till  winter. 

Lord  Mor,  Nay,  I  did  not  think  of  coming 
myself,  but  I  found  myself  not  very  well  in  Lon- 
don ;  so  I  thought — a — ^little  huntinj^  and  this 
air 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Lord  Mor,  What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  because  you  should  not  go  on 
with  your  story :  if  you  did  but  see  bow  siliy  a 
man  fumbles  for  an  excuse,  when  he  is  a  little 
ashamed  of  being  in  love,  yon  would  not  wonder 
what  I  laugh  at ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ijord  Mor.  Thou  art  a  veiy  happy  fellow——^ 
nothing  touches  thee — ^always  easy — ^fhen  yoa 
conclude  I  follow  lady  Betty  again  r 

Sir  Cha.  Yes,  faith  do  I :  and,  to  make  yoa 
easy,  my  lord,  T  cannot  see  why  a  man,  that  can 
ride  fifty  miles  after  a  poor  stag,  should  be  asham- 
ed of  running  twenty  m  chase  of  a  fine  woman, 
that,  in  all  probability,  will  show  him  so  much 
the  better  sport,  too.  [Emhraeing. 

Lord  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  don't  flatter  my  dis- 
temper ;  I  own  I  still  follow  her :  do  you  think 
her  charms  have  power  to  excuse  me  to  the 
world  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Aye !  aye !  a  fine  woman's  an  excuse 
for  any  thing,  and  the  scandal  of  our  being  in 
jest,  is  a  jest  itself ;  we  are  all  forced  to  be 
their  fools,  before  we  can  be  their  favourites. 

Lord  Mor.  You  are  willing  to  pive  me  hope ; 
but  I  can't  believe  she  has  the  least  degree  of  'm* 
clination  for  me. 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  know  that — I  mn  sure  her 

f>ride  likes  you,  and  that's  generally  your  fine 
adies'  darling  passion. 

Lord  Mor.  Do  you  suppose,  if  I  could  grow 
indifferent,  it  would  touch  her  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Sting  her  to  the  heart— Will  yom 
take  my  advice?  * 
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hord  Mor,  I  hsve  no  relief  but  that.  Had 
I  not  thee  now  and  then  to  talk  an  hoar,  my 
life  were  insupportable. 

Sir  ChtL  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord ; — but 
mind  what  I  aay  to  you--^but  hold,  tint  let 
me  know  the  particulars  of  your  quarrel  with 
her. 

hsfrd  Mor,  Why— -—about  three  weeks  af^, 
when  I  was  last  here  at  Windsor,  she  had  for 
some  days  treated  roe  with  a  little  more  reserve, 
and  another  with  more  freedom,  than  I  found 
jBy«ir  easy  at 

^Cha.  Who  was  that  other? 

IjKrd  Mor,   One   of   my  lord    Foppington's 

gang the  pert  coxcomb  that's  just  come  to 

a  small  estate   and  a  sreat   periwig — he    that 

sings  himself  among   the  women What  do 

you   call  him? He  won't    speak  to  a  com- 

mooer  when  a  lord  is  in  company you  al- 
ways see  him  with  a  cane  danghng  at  his  button, 
his  breast  open,  no  gloves,  one  eye  tucked  under 

his  hat,  and  a  tooth-pick —Startup,  that's 

his  name. 

Sur  Cka.  O !  I  have  met  him  in  a  visit hot 

pcmy  go  on. 

Ij9rd  Mor.  So,  disputing  with  her  about  the 
conduct  of  women,  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her 
bow  far  I  thought  she  erred  in  hers.  She  told  me 
I  was  rude,  and  that  she  would  never  believe  any 
maa  could  love  a  woman,  that  thought  her  in 
Che  wrong  in  any  thing  she  had  a  mmd  to,  at 
least  if  he  dared  to  tell  her  so.  Thu  provoked 
me  into  her  whole  character,  with  so  much  spirit 
aod  civil  malice,  as  I  have  seen  her  bestow  upon 
»  woman  of  true  beauty,  when  the  men  nrst 
toasted  her;  so,  in  the  middle  of  my,  wisdom,  she 
told  me^  she  deswed  to  be  alone,  that  I  would 
take  my  odious  proud  heart  along  with  me,  and 

trouble  her  no  more ^I boWed  very  low, 

and,  as  I  left  the  room,  vowed  I  never  would, 
and  that  my  proud  heart  should  never  be  hum- 
bled by  the  outside  of  a  fine  woman — About  an 
hour  after,  I  whipped  into'  m^  chaise  for  Lon- 
don, and  have  never  seen  her  since. 

Sir  Cka.  Very  well ;  and  how  did  yon  find  your 
proud  heart  by  that  time  you  got  to  Hounslow  ? 

Lord  Mar.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you — 
I  found  her  so  much  in  the  right,  that  I  cursed  my 
pnde  for  contradicting  her  at  lUI,  and  began  to 
think,  according  to  her  maxim,  that  no  woman 
could  be  in  the  wrong  to  a  man  that  she  had  in 
her  power. 

&r  CAiL  Ha,  ha !  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
shall  do.  You  can  see  her  without  trembling,  I 
b<^ie  ? 

Lord  Mor.  Not  if  she  receives  me  well. 

Sir  Cka.  If  she  receives  you  well,  you  will 
have  no  occasion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you first  you  shall  dine  with  her. 

Lord  Mor.  How  *  where !  when  ! 

Sir  Cha,  Here !  here !  at  two  o'clock.  . 

Ixfrd  Mor,  Dear  Charles ! 


Sir  CAo.  My  wife  is  gone  to  invite  her;  when 
you  see  her  first,  be  neither  too  humble,  nor 
too  stubborn ;  let  her  see,  by  the  ease  m  your  b»* 
haviour,  you  are  still  pleaded  in  being  near  her, 
while  she  is  upon  reasonable  terms  with  you. 
This  will  either  open  the  dour  of  an  eclairciuo^ 
ment^  or  quite  shut  it  against  you— and  if  she 
is  still  resolved  to  keep  you  out 

Lord  Mor.  Nay,  if  she  insults  me,  then,  per- 
haps, 1  may  recover  pride  enough  to  rally  her  by 
an  overacted  submission. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  yuu  improve,  my  lord !  this  is 
the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Lord  Mor.  Was  it,  faiui !  hark  you«  dare  yoa 
stand  by  me? 

Sir  Cha.  Dare  I !  aye,  to  my  last  drop  of  as- 
surance, against  all  the  insolent  airs  of  the  proud- 
est beauty  in  Christendom. 

Lord  Mor.  Nay,  then,  defiance  to  her — ^We 
two — Thou  hast  inspired  me — I  find  myself  at 
valiant  ;\s  a  flattered  coward. 

Sir  Cha.  Courage,  my  lord ;  FU  warrant  we 
beat  her. 

Lord  Mor.  My  blood  stirs  at  .the  very  thought 
on't :  1  long  to  be  engaged. 

Sir  Cha.  She  will  certainly  give  ground,  when 
she  once  sees  you  are  thoroughly  provoked. 

Lord  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  thou  art  a  frienil^ 
indeed! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  Foppington  gives  his  ser^kse,- 
and,  if  your  honour^s  at  leisure,  be'U  wait  on  you 
as  soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

Lord  Mor.  Lord  Fopinngton !  Is  he  in  town  I 

Sir  Cha.  Yes ;  I  heard  last  night  he  was  come. 
Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  him  I 
should  be  glad  he  will  do  roe  the  honour  of  his 
company  here  at  dinner.  [Exit  Servant.]  We 
may  have  occasion  for  him  in  our  design  upon 
Lady  Betty. 

Lord  Mor.  What  use  can  we  make  of  him  ?    . 

Sir  Cha.  We'll  see  when  he  comes ;  at  leasts 
there  is  no  danger  in  him ;  but  I  suppose  you 
know  he  is  your  rival. 

Lord  Mor.  Pshaw !  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  don't  despise  him  nrither 
he  is  able  to  give  you  advice ;  for,  though  he  is 
in  love  with  the  same  woman,  yet,  to  him,  she  has 
not  charms  enough  to  give  a  minute's  pain. 

Lord  Mor.  Prithee,  what  sense  has  ne  of  love? 

Sir  Cha.  Faith,  very  near  as  much  as  a  man  of 
sense  ought  to  have ;  I  grant  you  be  knows  not 
how  to  value  a  woman  truly  deserving,  but  he 
has  a  pretty  just  esteem  for  most  ladies  about 
town. 

Lord  Mor.  That  he  follows,  I  grant  you— 
for  he  seldom  visits  any  of  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion. 

Sir  Cha.  Have  a  care !  I  have  seen  him  at  lady 
Beuy  Modtsh's. 

Lord  Mor.  To  be  laughed  at. 
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Sir  Cha.  Don't  be  too  confident  of  that ;  the 
women  now  begin  to  laogh  with  him,  not  at  him : 
for  he  really  sometimes  rallies  his  own  humour 
with  so  much  ease  and  pleasantry,  that  a  great 
many  women  begin  to  think  he  lias  no  follies  at 
all,  and  those  he  has,  have  been  as  much  owing 
to  his  youth,  and  a  great  estate,  as  want  of  natu- 
ral wit :  'tis  true,  he  often  is  a  bubble  to  his 
pleasures,  but  he  has  always  been  wisely  vain 
enough  to  keep  himself  from  being  too  much  the 
ladies'  humble  servant  in  love. 

Lord  Mor..  There,  indeed,  I  almost  envy  him. 

Sir  Cha.  The  easiness  of  his  opinion  upon  the 


sex,  will  go  near  to  pique  him — ^We  must  have 
him. 

Lord  Mor.  As  you  please — but  what  shall  we 
do  with  ourselves  till  dinner  ? 

Sir  Cha,  What  think  you  of  a  party  at  pio 
quet  ? 

Lord  Mor,  O !  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Fie!   fie !   when  you  play  with  his 
grace? 

Lord  Mor.  Upon  my  honour,  he  gives  me  three 
points. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  he  ?  Why,  then,  you  shall  give 
me  but  two— Here,  fellow,  get  cards.    AUons  / 

[Exeunt^ 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I.— Lady  Betty  Mooish*s   lodging*. 

Enter  Lady  Betty,  and  Lady  Easy,  meeting. 

Lady  Bet.  Oh,  my  dear !  I  am  overjoyed  to 
see  you  !  I  am  strangely  happy  t(y-day :  I  have 
just  received  my  new  scart  from  London,  and 
you  are  most  critically  come  to  give  me  your  opi- 
nion of  it. 

Lad^  Etuy.  Oh,  your  servant,  madam ;  I  am 
a  very  indifferent  judge,  you  know.  What,  is  it 
with  sleeves  ? 

Ladtf  Bet.  Oh,  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you 
what  itis !  Tis  all  extravagance,  both  in  mode 
and  fancy,  my  dear.  I  believe  there's  six  thou- 
sand yards  ot  edging  in  it — ^Then^  such  an  en- 
chanting slope  from  the  elbow — something  so 
new,  so  lively,  so  noble,  so  coquette  and  charm- 
ing  but  you  shall  see  it,  my  dear 

Lady  Eaiy.  Indeed,  I  won%  my  dear ;  I  am 
resolved  to  mortify  you  for  being  so  wrongfully 
fond  of  a  trifle. 

Lady  Bet.  Nay,  now,  my  'dear,  you  are  ill- 
natured. 

Lady  Eaty.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see 
a  woman  of  your  sense  so  warmly  concerned  in 
the  care  of  her  outside;  for,  when  we  have  taken 
our  best  pains  about  it,  'tis  the  beauty  of  the 
mind  alone  that  gives  us  lasting  virtue. 

Lady  Bet.  Ah,  my  dear !  my  dear !  you 
liave  been  a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose, 
indeed,  that  know  so  little  of  the  taste  of  man- 
kind. Take  my  word,  a  new  fasliion  upon  a  fine 
woman  is  often  a  greater  proof  of  her  value, 
than  you  are  aware  of. 

Lady  Easy.  That  I  can't  comprehend ;  for  you 
see  among  the  men,  nothing's  more  ridiculous 
than  a  new  fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are 
always  the  last  that  come  into  them. 

Lady  Bet.  That  is,  because  the  only  merit 
of  a  man  is  his  sense ;  but,  doubtless,  the  greats 
est  value  of  woman  is  her  beauty.  An  homely 
woman,  at  the  head  of  a  fashion,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  it  by  the  mcDy  and  consequently  not 


followed  by  the  women :  so  Uiat,  to  be  success* 
ful  in  one's  fancy,  is  an  evident  sign  of  one's  be- 
ing admired ;  and  I  always  take  admiration  for 
the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beau^  certainly  is 
the  source  of  power,  as  power,  in  all  creatures^  ia 
the  height  of  happiness. 

Lady  Eauy.  At  this  rate,  von  would  rather  be 
thought  beautiful  than  ggod  ( 

Lady  Bet.  As  I  had  rather  command,  thao* 
obey :  the  wisest  homely  woman  can't  make  a 
man  of  sense  of  a  fool;  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a 
beauty  shall  make  an  ass  of  a  statesman ;  so  that^ 
in  ^hort,  I  can't  see  a  woman  of  spirit  baa  any 
busmess  in  this  world  but  to  dress* — and  make 
the  men  like  her. 

Lady  Eaty.  Do  you  suppose  this  is  a  principle 
the  men  of  sense  will  admire  you  for  ? 

Lady  Bet.  I  do  suppose,  tliat  when  I  suffer 
any  man  to  like  my  person,  he  slian't  dare  ta 
find  fault  with  my  principle. 

Lady  Easy.  But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily 
humbled. 

Lady  Bet.  The  easiest  of  any ;  one  has  tea 
thousand  times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb. 

Lady  Eaty.  Nay,  that  may  be ;  for  I  have 
seen  you  throw  away  more  good  humour,  in 
hopes  of  a  tendreste  from  my  lord  Foppinaton^ 
who  loves  all  women  alike,  than  would  have 
made  my  lord  Morelove  perfectly  happy,  who 
loves  only  you. 

Lady  Bet.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make 
the  best  fools  in  the  world :  tlieir  sincerity  and 
good  breeding  throws  them  so  entirely  into  one's 
power,  and  gives  one  such  an  agreeable  thirst  of 
using  them  ill,  to  shew  that  power — 'tis  impossi- 
ble  not  to  quench  it. 

Lady  Easy.  But,  methinks,  my  lord  More- 
love's  manner  to  you  might  move  any  woman  to 
a  kinder  sense  of  his  merit. 

Lad^  Bet.  Aye,  but  would  it  not  be  hard,  my 
dear,  tor  a  poor  weak  woman  to  have  a  man  of 
his  quality  and  reputation  in  her  power,  and  not 
to  let  the  world  see  him  tliere  ?  Would  any  crea- 
ture sit  new  dressed  all  day  in  her  closet?  Coiil4  . 
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yon  bear  to  ha?e  a  swee^fancied  suit,  and  never  I  apt  to  cbooae  that  the  tiies  have  been  busy  with 
ahew  it  at  the  pUy,  or  the  drawin^^-room  ?  I  ha,  ha,  ha ! 


JLady  Eaty.  But  one  would  not  ride  in  it,  me- 
thinks,  or  harass  it  out,  when  there^s  no  occasion. 
Lady  Bet,  Pooh !  my  lord  Morelove's  a  mere 
Indian  damask,  one  can't  wear  him  out;  o'  mj 
oonsdenoe,  I  must  give  him  to  my  woman  at 
last;  I  be^  to  be  known  by  him :  had  not  I 
bett  leave  him  o£^  my  dear  f  for,  poor  soul,  I 
believe  I  have  a  little  fretted  him  or  late. 

La^  Eagy,  Now,  'tis  to  me  amazing  how  a 
man  of  his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used  hke  a  dog 
for  four  or  five  years  together — but  nothing's  a 
wonder  in  love ;  yet  pray,  when  you  found  you 
could  not  like  him  at  first^  why  did  you  ever  en- 
courage  him  ? 

Lady  Bet,  Why,  what  would  you  have  one 
do  ?  for  my  part,  I  could  no  more  choose  a  man 
by  my  eye,  tnan  a  shoe ;  one  must  draw  them  on 
a  little,  to  see  if  they  are  right  to  one's  foot. 

Lady  Easy.  But  rd  no  more  fool  on  with  a 
man  I  could  not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that 
pinched  me. 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tells 
ope,  hell  widen  them,  or  do  any  thing,  and  is  so 
dvil  and  silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to 
turn  such  a  trifle,  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  heart, 
upon  a  fellow's  hands  again. 

La^  Easy.  Well;  I  confess  you  are  very  hap- 
pily distinguished  among  most  women  of  fortune, 
to  have  a  man  of  my  lord  Morelove's  sense  and 
duality  so  long  and  honourably  in  love  with  you ; 
/or,  now-a-days,  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  of  quali^  in  love  with  the  wo- 
man he  would  marry.  To  be  in  love,  now,  is 
only  to  have  a  design  upon  a  woman,  a  modish 
way  of  declaring  war  against  her  virtue,  which  I 
they  gienerally  attack  first,  by  toasting  up  her  va* 
nity. 

tsody  Bet,  Aye,  but  the  world  knows,  that  is 
not  the  case  between  my  lord  and  mc. 
Latfy  Easy.  Therefore,  I  think  ^rou  happy. 
Laefy  Bet.  Now,  I  don't  see  it ;  I'll  swear 
I'm  better  pleased  to  know  there  are  a  great  ma- 
ny foolish  tellows  of  quality  that  take  occasion  to 
toast  me  frequently. 

Lady  Easy.  I  vow  I  should  not  thank  any  gen- 
tleman for  toasting  me,  and  I  have  often  won* 
dered  how  a  woman  of  vour  spirit  could  bear  a 
great  many  other  freedoms  I  have  seen  some 
men  take  with  you. 

Lady  Bet,  As  how,  my  dear  ?  Come,  prithee, 
be  free  with  me,  for,  you  must  know,  I  love  dear- 
ly to  hear  my  faults — Who  is't  you  have  obser- 
ved to  be  too  free  with  me  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Why,  there's  my  lord  Foppington ; 
could  any  woman  but  you  bear  to  see  him  with  a 
respectful  fleer  stare  full  in  her  face,  draw  up 
bis  breath,  and  cry— Gad,  you're  handsome  ? 

Laii^  Bet,  My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies 
about  It;  but,  poor  things,  they  do  it  no  harm : 
for,  if  yoa  observe,  people  are  generally  most 

Vol.  n. 


Lady  Easy.  Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  crea- 
ture! 

Lady  Bet.  That  may  be  from  so  much  drcu« 
lation  of  thought,  my  dear. 

Iduiy  Easy,  But  my  lord  Foppiogton's  marri-» 
ed,  and  one  would  not  fool  with  him,  for  his  la« 
d/s  sake ;  it  may  make  her  uneasy,  and 

Lady  Bet.  Poor  creature !  Her  pride,  indeed, 
makfes  her  carry  it  off  without  taking  any  notice 
of  it  to  me ;  though  I  know  she  hates  me  in  her 
heart,  and  I  cannot  enduro  malicious  people ;  so 
I  used  to  dine  with  her  once  a  week,  purely  to 

E've  her  disorder;  if  you  had  but  seen  when  my 
rd  and  I  fooled  a  little,  the  creature  looked  so 
ugly! 

La4fy  Ea^.  But  I  should  not  think  my  repu« 
tation  safe;  my  lord  Foppington's  a  mau  that 
talks  often  of  his  amours,  out  seldom  speaks  of 
favours  that  are  refused  him. 

La(fy  Bet.  Pshaw !  will  any  tiling  a  man  says 
make  a  woman  less  agreeable  ?  Will  his  talking 
spoil  one's  compleldon,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of 
order?  and  for  reputation— ^look  you,'  my  dear, 
take  it  for  a  rule,  that,  as  amongst  the  lower  rank 
of  people,  no  woman  wants  beauty  that  has  for- 
tune ;  so,  among  people  of  fortune,  no  woman 
wants  virtue,  that  has  beauty :  but  an  estate  and 
beauty  joined,  are  of  an  unlimited,  nay,  a  power 
pontinoal,  make  one  not  only  absolute,  but  infal-> 
lible  A  fine  woman's  never  in  the  wrong ;  or, 
if  we  were,  'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  crea- 
ture's reason  that  can  unfetter  him.  Oh,  how  t 
love  to  hear  a  wretch  corse  himself  for  loving 
on,  or  now  and  then  coming  oot  with  a 

Yet  for  the  plague  of  human  race, 
Tkis  devil  hiu  an  angtVsface, 

Lady  Easy.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow 
reputation  to  be  at  all  essential  to  a  fine  woman  } 

Lady  Bet.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great 
man.  Power  is  always  above  scandal.  Don't 
you  hear  people  say  the  king  of  France  owes 
most  of  his  conquests  to  breaking  his  word,  and 
would  not  the  confederates  have  a  fine  time  on't, 
if  they  were  only  to  go  to  war  with  reproaches  } 
Indeed,  my  dear,  that  jewel  reputation  is  a  very 
fanciful  business !  One  shall  not  see  a  homely 
creature  in  town,  but  wears  it  in  her  mouth  as 
monstrously  as  the  Indians  do  bobs  at  their  lips, 
and  it  really  becomes  them  just  alike. 

Lady  Easy,  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting 
too  far  to  power  alone :  for  nothing  is  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  fall  of  pride ;  and  woman's  pride^ 
at  best,  may  be  suspected  to  be  more  a  distrust, 
than  a  real  contempt  of  mankind :  for,  when  we 
have  said  all  we  can,  a  deserving  husband  is  cer- 
tainly our  best  happiness ;  and  I  don't  Question 
but  my  lord  Morelove's  merit,  in  a  little  time, 
win  make  you  think  so^  too ;  for,  whatever  aird 
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you  give  yourself  to  the  worlds  Vm  sure  your 
heart  don't  want  good-nature. 

Lady  Bet  Vou  are  mistaken ;  I  am  very  ill- 
nature'd,  though  your  good-humour  won't  let  you 

see  it  /.     ,    , 

Lady  Easy.  Then,  to  give  me  a  proof  on  t,  let 
me  see  you  refuse  to  go  immediately  and  dine 
with  me,  after  I  have  promised  sir  Charles  to 
hring  you. 

Lady  Bet.  Pray,  don't  ask  me. 

Lady  Ea$y.  Why  ? 

Lady  Bet,  Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  goo€(- 
ftature,  I'll  go  without  asking,  that  you  mayn't 
have  the  malice  to  say  I  did  you  a  favour. 

Lady  Easy,  Thou  art  a  mad  creature. 

[Exeunt  arm  in  arm, 

SCENE  U.'-Changes  to  Sir  Chables's  Mg- 
ingi.  Lord  Morrlove  and  Sir  Charles  at 
picguet. 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  my  lord,  one  single  game  for 
the  tout,  and  so  have  done. 

Lord  More.  No,  hang  them,  I  have  enough  of 
them !  ill  cards  are  the  dullest  company  in  the 
world — How  much  is  it  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Three  parties. 

Lord  More.  Fifteen  pounds — very  well. 
\^U^hile  Lord  MoreIove  counts  out  hit  num^^  a 
servant  gives  Sir  Charles  a  letter^  tokich 
he  reads  to  himself.] 

Sir  Cha.  [To  the  Servant,] — Give  my  service; 
say  I  have  company  dines  with  me;  if  I  have  time 
I'll  call  there  in  the  afternoon — ^ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Servant, 

Lord  More,  What's  the  matter  r  there — 

[Paying  the  money. 

Sir  Cha,  The  old  afiair—my  lady  Graveairs. 

Lord  More.  Oh  !  Prithee,  how  does  that  go 
on? 

iStr  Cha.  As  agreeably  as  a  chancery  suit :  for 
now  it  comes  to  the  intolerable  plague  of  my  not 
being  abde  to  g^t  rid  ou't ;  as  you  may  see — 

[Giving  the  letter* 

Lord  More.  [Reads,] — '  Your  behaviour,  since 
'  I  came  tu  Windsor,  baa  convinced  me  of  your 

*  villainy,  without  my  being  surprised,  or  angry  at 

*  it.     I  desire  you  would  let  me  see  you  at  my 

*  lodgings  immediately,  where  I  shall  have  a  bel- 

*  ter  opportunity  to  convince  you,  that  I  never 
'  can,  or  positively  will,  be  as  I  have  been^— 
'  Yoursy'  &c.  A  very  whimsical  letter !  Faith,  I 
think  she  has  hard  luck  with  you :  if  a  man  were 
obliged  to  haive  a  mistress^  her.  person  and  condi- 
tion seem  to  be  cut  out  for  the  eaae  of  a  lover : 
for  she's  a  young,  handsome,  wild,  weU*jointared 
widow-^But  what's  your  quarrel  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Nothingf--Slie  sees  the  GOolDess>hap- 
pens  to  be  first  on  my  side^  and  her  basinese 
with  me  now,  Lsuppose,  ia  to  oonvince  me  how 
heartily  she's  vexed  taut  ilie  wm  not  bei>rfr*hand 
with 


Lord  More.  Her  pride,  and  your  indifierenoe^ 
must  occasion  a  pleasant  soene,  sure;  what  do 
you  intend  to  do  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Treat  her  with  a  cold  familiar  air,  till 
I  pique  her  to  forbid  me  her  sight,  and  then  take 
her  at  her  word. 

Lord  More,  Very  gpllaat  and  provoking. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  FoppingtoiH— 

[Exit  Servant. 

Sir  Cha,  Oh — now,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  let  into  the  mystery  of  making  love 
without  pain,  here's  one  that's  a  master  of  the 
art,  and  shall  declaim  to  you 

Enter  Lord  Foppingtok. 

My  dear  lord  Foppington ! 

Lord  Fop,  My  dear  agreeable !  Que  je  t'em- 
brasse !  Pardi !  II  y  a  cent  ans  que  je  ne  t^ai  vu 
— my  lord,  I  am  your  lordship^s  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Lord  More.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  hands — I 
hope  we  shall  have  you  here  some  time ;  you 
seem  to  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  health  to  be  in 
at  the  diversions  of  the  place — ^You  look  extreme- 
ly well. 

Lord  Fop,  To  see  one's  friends  look  so,  my 
lord,  may  eanly  g^ve  a  vermeiUe  to  one's  com- 
plexion. 

Sir  Cha.  Lovers  in  hope,  my  lord,  always  have 
a  visible  brilliant  in  their  eyes  and  air. 

Lord  Fop.  What  dost  thou  mean,  Charles  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Come,  come,  confess  what  reallj^ 
brought  you  to  Windsor,  now  you  have  no  busi« 
ness  there  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  two  hours,  and  ax  of  tJie 
best  nags  in  Christendom,  or  the  devil  drive  mc  ! 

Lord  More,  You  make  haste,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  My  lord,  I  always  fly  when  I  pui^ 
sue — But  they  are  all  well  kept,  indeed — I  ime 
to  have  creatures  go  as  I  bid  them.  You  have 
seen  them,  Charles ;  but  so  has  all  the  world ; 
Foppington's  long  tails  are  known  on  every  road 
in  England. 

Sir  Cha,  Well,  my  lord,  but  how  came  they 
to  bring  you  this  road }  You  don't  use  to  take 
these  irregular  jaunts,  without  some  design  in 
your  head,  of  having  more  than  nothing  to  do. 

Lord  Fop,  Pshaw !  Pox !  Prithee,  Charles, 
thou  knowest  I  am  a  fellow  sang  consequence,  be 
where  I  will. 

Sir  Cha,  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  much  amon^ 
friends,  my  lord ;  come,  oome,  we  must  hftve  it ; 
your  real  business  here  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  then,  entve  nous,  there  is  a 
certain  iille  de  joye  about  tlie  court,  here,  that 
loves  winning  at  cards  better  than  all  the  things 

I  have  been  able  to  say  to  her, so  I  have 

hrooght  an  odd  thousand  bill  in  ray  podtet,  that 
I  design,  tdte^tdte,.  to  play  off  with  her  at 
pioqueti^  or  to;  and  now  the  Iwsiness  is  out. 
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Cka,  AhySiMlaTefygoodlNuiiiessytooyinj 
lord. 

Lord  Fop.  If  it  be  well  done,  Charle»— 

Sir  Chon  That's  as  you  manage  your  cards^  my 
lord. 

Lord  More.  This  must  be  a  woman  of  conse- 
^yenoe,  by  the  value  you  set  upon  her  favours. 

Sir  Ckn,  Oh,  notmng's  above  the  price  of  a 
£De  woman. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  look  you^  gentlemen,  the 
price  may  not  happen  to  be  altogether  so  high, 
neither— —For  I  fancy  I  know  enough  of  the 
game,  to  make  it  an  even  bet,  I  get  her  for  no- 
thing. 

Lord  Mart*  How  so,  mv  lord  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Because,  it  she  happen  to  lose  a 
good  sum  to  moi  I  shall  buy  her  with  her  own 
OHMiey. 

Lord  More.  That's  new,  I  confess. 

Lord  Fop.  You  know,  Charles,  'tis  not  impos- 
able  but  i  may  be  iive  hundred  pounds  Jeep 
with  hei^-then,  bills  may  fall  short,  and  the  de- 
vil's in't  if  I  want  assurance  to  a»k  her  to  pay 
•orae  way  or  other. 

Sir  Cha,  And  a  man  must  be  a  churl,  indeed, 
that  won't  take  a  lady's  personal  security ;  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Lord  Fop.  He,  he,  he !  Thou  art  a  devil, 
Charles! 

Lord  More.  Death !  How  happy  is  tliis  cox- 
comb? 

[Aside. 

Lord  Fop,  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentle- 
men, I  had  another  pressing  temptation  that 
brought  me  hither,  which  was— my  wife. 

Lord  More.  That's  kind,  indeed;  my  lady  has 
been  here  this  month :  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Lord  Fop.  That  I  don't  know ;  for  I  design 
this  afternoon  to  send  her  to  London. 

Lord  More.  What !  the  same  day  you  come, 
my  lord  ?  that  would  be  cruel. 

Lord  Fop.  Aye,  but  it  will  be  mighty  conve- 
nient ;  for  she  is  poocively  of  no  manner  of  use 
inmyauMMirB. 

Lord  More.  That's  your  fault;  the  town  thinks 
her  a  very  dcierving  woman. 

Lord  Fim.  If  she  were  a  woman  of  the  town, 
perhaps  I  shmiM  think  tO|  too ;  but  she  happens 
to  be  my  wife,  and,  when  a  wife  is  once  given  to 
deaerye  more  than  her  husband's  inclinations  can 
pay,  in  mv  mind  the  has  no  merit  at  all. 

Lord  More.  She's  extremely  well-bred,  and  of 
a  very  prudent  conduct. 

Lord  Fop.  Urn-  aye  ■  the  woman's  prond 
cnongh. 

Lord  More.  Add  to  Cfaii^  all  the  world  idlows 
her  handsome. 

Lord  Fop.  The  world's  extremely  dvil,  my 
lord ;  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  done  me, 
if  they  could  find  an  expedient  to  unmarry  the 
poor  woman  from  the  only  man  in  the  world  tlmt 
cannot  think  her  handsome. 


Lord  More.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
in  the  world  that  are  sorry  'tis  not  in  their  power 
to  unmarry  her. 

Lord  Fop,  I  am  a  great  many  in  the  world's 
very  humble  servant ;  and,  whenever  they  6t)d  it 
is  m  their  power,  their  high  and  mighey  wis- 
doms may  command  me  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
warning. 

Jjord  More.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  did  you  mar- 
ry for? 

Lord  Fop.  To  pay  my  debts  at  play,  and  dis- 
inherit my  youi^r  brother. 

I.ord  iiare.  oat  there  are  some  things  due  to 
a  wife. 

Lord  Fop,   And  there  are  some  debts  I  don't 

care  to  pay to  both  which  I  plead — husband, 

and — ray  ford. 

Jxtrd  More.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  should  expect 
to  have  my  own  coach  stopt  in  the  street,  and 
to  meet  my  wife  with  the  windows  up  in  a  liack- 
ney. 

Lord  Fop.  Then  would  I  put  in  bail,  and  or- 
der a  separate  mahitennncc. 

Lord  More,  So,  pay  the  double  the  sum  of  the 
debt,  and  be  married  for  nothing. 

Lord  Fop.  Now,  I  think  deferring  a  dun,  and 
getting  rid  of  one's  wife,  are  two  the  most  agree- 
able sweets  in  the  liberties  of  an  English  sub- 
ject. 
•  Lord  More.  If  I  were  married,  I  would  as 
soon  part  from  my  estate  as  my  wife. 

Lord  Fop.  Now,  I  would  not;  sun-bum  me  if 
I  would ! 

Lord  More.  Death !  but,  since  you  are  so  in- 
different, my  lord,  why  would  you  needs  marry  a 
woman  of  so  much  merit  ?  Could  not  you  have 
laid  out  your  spleen  upon  some  ill-natured  shrew, 
that  wanted  the  plague  of  an  ill  husband,  and 
have  let  her  alone  to  some  plain,  honest  man  ot 
quality,  that  would  have  deserved  her  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  faith,  my  lord,  that  might 
have  been  considered ;  but  I  really  grew  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her  fortune,  that,  curse  catcli 
me,  I  was  quite  blind  to  the  rest  of  her  eood  qua- 
hties :  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  it  had  been 
possible  the  old  put  of  a  peer  could  have  tossed 
roe  in  t'other  five  thousand  for  them,  by  m^r  con- 
sent, she  should  have  relinquished  her  merit  and 
virtues  to  any  of  her  other  sisters. 

Sir  Cka.  Aye,  aye,  my  lord;  virtues  in  a  wife 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  her  proud,  and 
put  the  world  in  mind  of  her  husband  s  faults. 

Lord  Fop.  Right,  Charles :  and,  strike  me 
blind,  but  the  women  of  virtue  are  now  grown 
such  idiots  in  love,  that  they  expect  of  a  man, 
just  as  they  do  of  a  coach-horse,  that's  one  ap- 
petite, like  toother's  flesh,  should  increase  by 
feeding. 

Sir  CA^.  Right,  my  lord ;  and  don't  consider, 
that  toujours  oiapons  bouillis  will  never  do  with 
an  English  stomach. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
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Charles,  I  have  known  so  much  of  that  sort  of 
eating,  that  I  now  think,  for  an  hearty  meal,  no 
wild  Fowl  in  Europe  is  comparable  to  a  joint  of 
Banstead  mutton. 

Lord  Mor.  How  do  you  mean  ? 
Lord  Fop,  Why  that,  for  my  part,  I  had  ra- 
ther have  a  plain  slice  of  my  wife's  woman,  than 
my  guts  full  of  e'er  an  Ortolan  dutchess  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Lord  Mor,  But,  I  thought,  my  lord,  your  chief 
business  now  at  Windsor  had  been  your  design 
upon  a  woman  of  qui^lity. 

Lord  Fop,  That's  true,  my  lord ;  though  I  don't 
think  your  fine  lady  the  best  dish  myself,  yet  a 
man  of  quality  can't  be  without  such  tlungs  at 
his  table. 

Lord  Mor.  Oh,  then,  you  only  desire  the  re- 
putation of  an  affair  with  her? 

Lord  Fop.  J  think  the  reputation  is  the  most 
inviting  part  of  an  amour  with  most  women  of 
quality. 

Lord  Mor,  Why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  who  the  devil  would  run 
through  all  the  degrees  of  form  and  ceremony, 
that  lead  one  up  to  the  last  favour,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  reputation  of  understanding  the  nearest 
way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  ? 

Lord  Mor,  But,  my  lord,  does  not  the  repu- 
tation c}f  vour  being  so  general  an  undertaker 
frighten  the  women  from  engaging  with  you? 
For,  they  say,  no  man  can  love  but  one  at  a 
time. 

Lord  Fop,  That's  just  one  more  than  ever  I 
came  up  to :  for,  stop  my  breath,  if  ever  I  loved 
in  my  life ! 

Ixfrd  Mor.  How  do  you  get  them,  then  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  sometimes,  as  they  get  other 
people :  I  dress,  and  let  them  get  me ;  or,  if 
that  won't  do,  as  I  got  my  title,  I  buy  them. 

Lord  Mor,  But,  how  can  you,  that  profess 
indifference,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  come 
so  often  up  to  the  price  of  a  woman  of  quality  ? 

Ixfrd  Fop.  Because,  you  must  know,  my  loni, 
that  most  of  them  begin,  now,  to  come  down  to 
reason ;  I  mean  those  that  are  to  be  had ;  for 
some  die  fools :  but,  with  the  wiser  sort;  'tis  not, 
of  late,  so  very  eipensive ;  now  and  then,  9  par- 
tie  quarrc,  a  jaunt  or  two  in  a  hack  to  an  Indian 
houbc,  a  little  china,  an  odd  thing  for  a  gown, 
or  so ;  and,  in  three  days  after,  you  meet  her  at 
the  ronvcniency  of  trying  it  chez  MademoUelie 
d'  T.pivgle. 

ISir  Lha,  Aye,  aye,  my  lord ;  and  when  you 
are  there,  you  know,  what  between  a  little  chat, 
a  dish  of  tea,  mademoiselle's  good  humour,  and 
a  pedt  chanton  or  two,  the  devil's  in't  if  a  man 
can'r  i'lml  away  the  time,  'till  he  sees  how  it  looks 
upon  her  by  candle-light 

Ltnd  Fop.  Heh !  hch !  well  said,  Charles;  egad, 
I  faucv  tl.u  and  I  have  unlaced  many  a  reputa- 
tion ihirt ! Your  great  lady  is  as  soon  un- 
dressed as  her  womaq 


Lord  Mor.  I  could  never  find  it  so— tiie  shame 
or  scandal  of  a  repulse  always  made  me  afraid 
of  attempdng  women  of  condition. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha !  egad,  my  lord,  you  deserve 
to  be  ill  used ;  your  modesty s  enough  to  spoil 
any  woman  in  the  world.  But  my  lord  and  I  un- 
derstand the  sex  a  little  better;  we  see  plainly, 
that  women  are  only  cold,  as  some  men  are  brave, 
from  the  modesty  or  fear  of  those  that  attack 
them. 

Lord  Fop,  Ri^t,  Charles— «  num  should  po 
more  give  up  his  heart  to  a  woman,  than  his 
sword  to  a  bully ;  they  are  both  as  insolent  as  the 
devil  after  it. 

Sir  Cha,  How  do  you  like  that,  my  lord  ? 

1  Aside  to  Lord  Moeelovc 
,  '.  envy  him  ! — ^But,  my  lord, 

suppose  your  inclination  should  stumble  upon  a 
woman  truly  virtuous,  would  not  a  severe  repulse 
from  such  an  one  put  you  strangely  out  of  coun- 
tenance ? 

Lord  Fop.  Not  at  all,  my  lord — for,  if  a  man 
don't  mind  a  box  o'  the  ear  in  a  fair  struggle  with 
a  fresh  country  ^irl,  why  the  deuce  should  he  be 
concerned  at  an  impertinent  frown  for  an  attack 
upon  a  woman  of  quality? 

Lord  Mor.  Then,  you  have  no  noQon  of  a 
lady's  cruelty  ? 

tjtrd  Fop,  Ha,  ha  !  let  me  blood,  if  I  think 
tliere's  a  greater  jest  in  nature !  I  am  ready  to 
crack  my  guts  with  laughing,  to  see  a  senseless 
flirt,  because  the  creature  happens  to  have  a  lit- 
tle pride,  that  she  calls  virtue,  about  her,  give 
herself  all  the  insolent  airs  of  resentment  and 
disdain  to  an  honest  fellow,  that,  all  the  whiles 
does  not  care  three  pinches  of  snuff  if  she  and 
her  virtue  were  to  run,  with  their  last  favours^ 
through  the  first  rqpment  of  guards ! — ^Ha,  ha ! 
it  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  affair  of  mine^  so  im- 
pertinent ! 

Lord  Mor,  Oh,  that's  impossible,  my  lord ! — 
Pray,  let's  hear  it. 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  I  happened  once  to  be  very 
well  in  a  certain  man  of  quality's  family,  and  his 
wife  liked  me ! 

Lord  Mor,  How  do  yon  know  she  liked  you? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  from  the  very  moment  I  told 
her  I  liked  her,  she  never  durst  trust  herself  at 
the  end  of  a  room  with  me. 

Lord  Mor,  That  might  be  her  not  liking  you. 

Ijord  FoD.  My  lord— -Women  of  quality  don't 
use  to  speak  the  thing  plain — but,  to  satisfy  you 
I  did  not  want  encouragement,  I  never  came 
there  m  my  life,  but  she  did  immediately  smile, 
and  borrow  my  snuff>box. 

Lord  Mor.  She  liked  your  mnS,  at  least — Well, 
but  how  did  she  use  you  ? 

Lord  Fop,  By  all  that's  infamous,  she  jilted 


me 


Lord  Mor.  How  !  Jilt  you  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Ay^  death's  curse,  she  jilted  me  I 

Lord  Mor,  Pray,  let's  hear. 
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Lord  JRop.  For,  when  I  was  pretty  well  oon- 
TiDoed  she  oad  a  mind  to  me,  I  one  day  made 
her  a  hmt  of  an  appointment :  upon  which,  with 
an  insolent  frown  in  her  face  (that  made  her  look 
as  ugly  as  the  deril,)  she  told  me,  that,  if  ever  I 
came  thither  again,  her  lord  should  know  that 
she  had  forbidden  me  the  house  before. — ^Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  slut? 

iSir  CAo.  Intolerable ! 

hard  Mor,  But,  how  did  her  answer  agree 
with  you  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  passionately  well !  for  I  stared 
full  in  her  face,  and  burst  out  a  laughing ;  at 
which,  she  turned  upon  her  heel,  and  gave  a 
crack  with  her  fan,  like  a  coach-whip,  and  bridled 
out  of  the  room  with  the  air  and  complexion  oF 
an  inoeued  Turkey-cock. 

[A  tervant  whispers  Sib  Charles. 

Li>rd  Mor,  what  did  you,  then  ? 

Lord  Fop.  I — looked  after  her,  gaped,  threw 


up  the  sash,  and  fell  a  singing  out  6f  the  window 

so  tha^  you  see^  my  loiti,  while  a  man  is 

not  in  love,  there's  no  great  affliction  in  missing 
one's  way  to  a  woman. 

Sir  Cna.  Aye,  aye,  you  talk  this  very  well,  my 
lord ;  but,  now,  let's  see  how  you  dare  behave 
yourself  upon  action— dinner's  served,  and  the 
ladies  stay  for  os— There's  one  within,  has  been 
too  hard  for  as  brisk  a  man  as  yourself. 

Lord  Mor.  I  guess  who  you  mean — ^Have  a 
care,  my  lord ;  she'll  prove  your  courage  for  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Will  she  ?  then  she's  an  undone 
creature.  For,  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  ooi>- 
rage  is  the  whole  mystery  of  making  love,  and  of 
more  use  than  conduct  is  in  war;  fur  the  bravest 
fellow  in  Europe  may  beat  his  brains  out  against 
the  stubborn  walls  of  a  town — But 

Women,  bom  to  be  controlled. 

Stoop  to  the  forward,  and  the  bold.    [Exeuni. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  L— Ccmetntiet. 


Enter  Lord  Morelove,  and  Sir  Charles. 

Lord  Mor.  So !  Did  not  I  bear  up  bravely  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Admirably !  with  the  best  bred  inso- 
lence in  nature ;  you  insulted  like  a  woman  of 
ijuality,  when  her  country-bred  husband's  jealous 
of  her  in  the  wrong  place. 

Lord  Mor.  Ha,  no. !  Did  yon  observe,  when 
I  first  came  into  the  room,  how  carelessly  she 
brushed  her  eyes  over  me ;  and,  when  the  com- 
pany saluted  me^  stood  all  the  while  with  her 
twot  to  the  window  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Cha.  What  astonished  airs  she  gave  hei^ 
self,  when  you  asked  her,  what  made  her  so 
grave  upon  her  old  friends ! 

Lord  Mor.  And,  whenever  I  offered  any 
thing  in  talk,  what  affected  care  she  took  to  di- 
rect her  observations  of  it  to  a  third  person  ! 

Sir  Cha.  I  observed  she  did  not  eat  above  the 
rump  of  a  pigeon  all  dinner  time. 

Lord  mor.  And  how  she  coloured  when  I 
told  her  her  ladyship  had  lost  her  stomach  ! 

Sir  Cha.  If  you  keep  your  temper,  she's  un- 
done. 

Lord  Mor.  Provided  she  sticks  to  her  pride, 
I  believe  I  may. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye !  never  fear  her ;  I  warrant,  in 
the  humour  she  is  in,  she  would  as  soon  part 
with  her  sense  of  feeling. 

Lord  Mor.  Well,  wlMt's  to  be  done  next? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  observe  her  motions :  for,  by 
her  behaviour  at  dinner,  I  am  sure  she  designs 
to  gall  you  with  my  lord  Foppington :  if  so,  you 
must  even  stand  her  fire,  and  then  play  my  lady 
Graveairs  upon  her,  whom  HI  inunediately  pique, 
and  prepare  for  your  purpose. 

Lord  Mor.  I  understand  yoa        the  proper- 


est  woman  in  the  world,  too :  for,  shell  certain- 
ly encourage  the  least  offer  from  me,  in  hopes  of 
revenging  her  slights  upon  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Right;  and  the  very  encouragement 
she  gives  you,  at  the  same  time,  will  give  me  a 
pretence  to  widen  the  breach  of  my  quarrel  witli 
her. 

Lord  Mor.  Besides,  Charles,  I  own  1  am  fond 
of  any  attempt  that  will  forward  a  misunderstand- 
ing there,  for  your  lady's  sake.  A  woman,  so  truly 
good  in  her  nature,  ought  to  have  something 
more  from  a  man,  than  Mure  occasions  to  prove 
her  goodness. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  upon  honour,  my  lord, 
to  give  you  proof  that  I  am  positively  the  best 
husband  in  tne  worid,  my  wife  never  yet  found 
me  out 

Lord  Mor.  That  may  be,  by  her  being  the  best 
wife  in  the  world :  she,  may  be,  won't  find  you 
out 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  if  she  won't  tell  a  man  of  his 
faults,  when  she  sees  them,  how  the  deuce  should 
he  mend  them  ?  But,  however,  you  see  I  am  go- 
ing to  leave  them  off  as  fast  as  1  can. 

Lord  Mor.  Being  tired  of  a  woman,  is,  indeec^ 
a  pretty  tolerable  assurance  of  a  man's  not  de- 
signing to  fool  on  with  her ^Here  she  comes ; 

and,  if  I  don't  mistake,  brimful  of  reproaches — 

You  can't  take  her  in  a  better  time ^I'll  leave 

you. 

Enter  Lady  Graveairs. 

Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant  Is  the 
company  broke  up,  pray  ? 

Lodjf  Grave.  No,  my  lord,  they  are  talking  of 
basset ;  my  lord  Foppington  has  a  mind  to  tally, 
if  your  lordship  would  enooura^  the  table. 

Lord' Mor.  Oh^  madam,  with  all  my  heart  I 
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Soty  sir  Chtrles,  I  know,  is  hard  to  be  got  to  it: 
ru  leftTe  your  Itdjship  to  prevail  with  him. 

r£rti  Lord  Morelove. 

[Sir  Charles  and  Ladt  Graveairs  taiute 

coldhy  and  trifle  iome  time  before  they 

Ladyt  (rrave.  Sir  Charles^  I  sent  you  a  ^te 
this  morning. 

Sir  Cha,  Yes,  madam ;  bat  there  were  some 
fmssages  I  did  not  eipect  from  your  ladyship.  You 
aeem  to  tax  me  with  things  that 

Ladi^  Grave.  Look  you,  sir,  'tis  not  at  all  ma- 
terial whether  I  taxed  you  with  any  thing  or  no ; 
I  don't  desire  you  to  clear  yourself;  upon  my 
word,  you  may  be  very  easy  RS  to  that  matter ; 
for  my  part,  I  am  roigh^  well  sads6ed  things 
are  as  they  are ;  all  I  Imve  to  say  to  you  is,  dttt 
you  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  call  at 
my  lodgings  this  afternoon,  if  you  should  Iwve 
dme,  as  you  were  pleased  to  send  me  word — and 
so^  your  servant,  sir,  that's  all [Qoing, 

Sir  Cha,  Hold,  madam. 

Lady  Grave.  Look  yoq,  ur  Charles,  'tis  not 

rmr  calling  me  back  that  will  signify  any  thing, 
can  assure  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  this  extnu>rdinary  haste,  madam  ? 

Lady  Grave,  In  short,  sir  Charles,  I  have 
taken  a  great  many  things  from  you  of  late,  that, 
•you  know,  I  have  often  told  you,  I  would  posi- 
tively bear  no  longer.  But,  I  see  things  are  in 
vam,  and  the  more  people  strive  to  oblige  peo- 
ple, the  less  they  isre  thanked  for  it :  and,  smce 
there  must  be  an  end  of  on^s  ridiculousness  one 
time  or  otlier,  I  don't  see  any  time  so  proper  as 
the  present;  and,  therefore,  sir,  I  desire  you 
woaki  think  of  things  accordingly.   Your  servant 

[Goingy  he  holds  her. 

Sir  Cha,  Nay,  madam,  let  us  start  fair,  how- 
ever ;  you  ought,  at  least,  to  stsnr  till  I  am  as  ready 
as  your  ladyship ;  and,  dien,  if  we  must  part. 

Adieu,  ye  alent  grots,  and  shady  groves ; 

Ye  soft  amusements  of  our  growing  loves ; 

Adieu,  ye  whispered  sighs,  that  fanned  the  fire, 

And  all  the  thnlling  joys  of  young  desire ! 

[Affectedly. 

Lady  Chave.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir  f  1  am  very 
{lad  we  are  at  last  come  to  a  right  understanding, 
the  only  way  I  have  long  wished  for;  not  but  I'd 
have  you  to  know  I  see  your  design  through  all 
your  painted  ease  of  resignation  :  I  know  you'd 
give  your  soul  to  make  me  uneasy  now. 

Sir  Cha,  Oh,  fie,  madam  I  upon  my  word,  I 
would  not  make  you  uneasy,  if  it  were  in  my 
power. 

Lady  Grave.  Oh,  dear  sir,  yon  need  not  take 
such  care,  upon  my  word ;  youll  find  I  can  part 
with  you  witnoot  the  least  disorder ;  Fll  try,  at 
least ;  and  so,  once  more,  and  for  ever,  sir,  your 
servant :  not  but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 
yvMi,  as  my  last  thought  of  you,  too,  that  I  do 
think ^you  are  a  villain.  [Exit  haitify. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  your  very  humble  servant,  ma- 
dam !  [Bowing  tow.]  What  a  cliarmiiig  quality  is 


a  woman's  pide,  that  is  strong  enough  to  refuse 
a  man  her  tavours,  when  he's  weary  of  them 
Ah!  ^ 

Re-enter  Lady  Graveairs. 

La^  Graeve,  Look  you,  sir  Charles ;  don't 
presume  upon  the  easiness  of  my  temper ;  for,  to 
convince  yon  that  I  am  positively  in  earnest  in 
this  matter,  I  desire  you  would  let  me  have  what 
letters  you  have  had  of  mine  since  you  came  to 
Windsor ;  and  I  expect  you'll  return  the  rest,  as 
I  will  yours,  as  soon  as  we  eome  to  London. 

Sir  Cha,  Upon  my  faith,  madam,  I  never  keep 
any;  I  always  pOt  snuff  in  them,  and  so  they 
wear  out 

Lady  Grave.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  have  them ; 
for,  positively,  I  won't  stir  without  them. 

Sir  Cha,  Ha !  then,  I  must  be  dvil,  I  see. 
[Aside.'j  Perhaps,  madam,  I  have  no  mind  to 
part  with  then^-— or  you. 

Lady  Grave,  Look  yon,  sir,  all  those  sort  c€ 
things  are  in  vain,  now  there's  an  ead  of  every 
thing  between  us — ^If  you  say  you  won't  give 
them,  I  must  e'en  get  them  as  well  as  I  can. 

Sir  Cha,  Ua !  that  won't  do  then,  I  find. 

[A$ide. 

Lady  Grave.  Who's  there?  Mrs  Eogin^— 
Your  keeping  a  letter,  sir,  won't  keep  m^  111 
assure  you. 

Enter  Edgikc. 

Edg.  Did  your  ladyship  call  me,  niadam  ? 

Lady  Grave.  Ay,  child :  pray,  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  fetch  my  cloak  out  of  the  dining-room? 

Etig.  Yes,  madam. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  then  there's  hope  again.   [Anide. 

Edg.  Ha !  she  looks  as  if  my  master  had  quar- 
relled with  her ;  I  hope  she^s  going  away  in  a 
huff— she  shan't  stay  for  her  cloak,  I  warrant 

her ^This  is  pure.         JAiide,  Erit  emiiimg. 

^  Lady  Grave.  Pray,  nr  Charles,  before  I  go, 
give  me  leave  now,  after  all,  .to  ask  you — ^why 
you  have  used  me  thus  ? 

Sir  Cha,  What  is  it  you  call  nsage,  madam  ? 

Lady  Grave.  Why,  then,  since  you  will  have 
it,  how  comes  it  you  have  been  so  grossly  care? 
less  and  neglectful  of  me  of  late  ?  Only  tell  me^ 
seriously,  wherein  I  have  deserved  this  ? 

Sir  Lhfi,  Why,  then,  seriously,  madam—* ^ 

Re-^nter  Edging,  with  ^  cloak. 

We  arc  interrupted 

Edg.  Here  is  your  ladyship^s  doak,  iqadam. 

Lady  Grave.  Thank  you,  Mrs  Edging — Ob, 
la !  pray  will  yoo  let  somebody  get  nae  a  chair 
to  the  door? 

Edg.  Humph — She  miglit  have  told  me  that 
before,  if  she  liad  been  in  such  haste  to  go. 

[Atiie,  ErU. 

Lady  Grave,  Now,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Then,  seriously,  I  say  I  am  of  late 
grown  so  very  lazy  in  my  pleasures,  that  I  had 
rather  lose  a  woman,  tlian  go  through  the  plague 
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and  trouble  of  having  Or  keeping  her ;  and,  to 
be  free,  I  have  foand  so  ibiict,  even  in  my  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  you,  whom  I  oonfeas  to  be  a 
mistress  in  the  art  of  pleasingi  tet  1  am,  from 
bfiBoeforthy  resolved  to  follow  no  pleasure  that 
rises  above  the  degree  of  amusement — ^And  that 
woman  that  eipects  I  should  make  ber  my  busi- 
ness, why— like  my  business,  is  then  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  forgot.  When  once  she  comes  to 
reproach  me  with  vows,  and  usaffe,  and  stuff*-! 
had  as  lief  hear  her  talk  of  bUls,  bonds,  and 
ejectments:  her  nassion  becomes  as  troublesome 
as  a  law-suit,  and  I  would  as  soon  converse  with 
my  sobcitor.  In  short,  I  shall  never  care  siipenoe 
for  any  woman  that  won't  be  obedient. 

Lady  Grave.  I'll  swear,  sir,  yon  have  a  very 
free  way  of  treating  people;  I  am  glad  I  am  so 
well  acquainted  with  your  principles,  however — 
And  you  would  have  me  obedient  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Why  not  ?  My  wife*s  so ;  and,  I 
think,  she  has  as  much  pretence  to  he  proud  as 
your  ladyship. 

Latfy  Grave.  Lard !  is  there  no  chair  to  be 
had,  I  wonder  ? 

Enter  Edging. 

Edg.  Here's  a  chair,  madam. 

Lady  Grave,  Tis  very  well,  Mrs  Edging :-« 
pray,  will  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  glass  of 
fair  water? 

Edg,  Humph— her  huff  is  almost  over,  I  sup- 
pose—•!  see  he's  a  villain  still.  [Atide.  Exit. 

Lady  Grave,  Well,  that  was  the  prettiest 
fancy  about  obedience,  sure,  that  ever  was.  Cer- 
tainly, a  woman  of  condition  must  be  infinitely 
happy  under  the  dominioo  of  so  generous  a  lover. 
But  how  came  you  to  forget  kicking  and  whipping 
all  this  while }  Methinks,  vou  should  not  have 
left  so  fashionable  an  article  out  of  your  scheme 
of  government. 

Sir  Cha,  Um^— No,  there  is  too  much  trou- 
ble in  that ;  though  I  have  known  them  of  ad- 
mirable use  in  reformation  of  some  humoursome 
gentlewomen. 

Lady  Grave,  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have 

done Pray,  what  degree  of  spirit  most  the 

Imdy  have,  that  is  to  mi^e  herself  happy  under 
so  much  freedom,  order,  and  tranquillity  f 

Sir  Cha,  Oh,  she  must  at  least  have  as  much 
s|Mrit  as  your  ladyship,  or  she'd  give  me  no  plea- 
sure  in  breaking  it. 

Lady  Grave,  No,  that  would  be  troublesome. 
You  had  better  take  one  that's  broken  to  your 
hand :  there  are  such  souls  to  be  hired,  I  be- 
lieve ;  things  that  will  rub  your  temples  in  an 
evening,  tul  you  &11  fast  asleep  in  their  laps ; 
creatures,  too,  that  think  their  wages  their  reward. 
I  fancy,  at  last,  that  will  be  the  best  method  for 
the  lazy  passion  of  a  married  man,  that  has  out- 
lived his  any  other  sense  of  gratification. 

Sir  CA a.. Look  yon,  madam;  I  liave  loved 
you  very  well  a  great  while ;  now  you  would 


have  me  love  yoo  better  and  longer,  which  is  not 
in  my  power  to  do;  and  I  don^  think  there  ia 
any  plague  upon  earth,  like  a  dun  that  comes 
for  more  money  than  one  is  ever  likely  to  be  able 
to  pay. 

Lady  Grave.  A  dun !    Do  you  take  me  for  a 
dun,  sir?  Do  I  come  a  dunning  to  you  ? 

[Walks  in  a  heaU 

Sir  Cha.  Hist !  don't  expose  yourself— here'a 
company 

Lady  Grave.  I  care  not — A  don !  yoo  shall 
see,  sir,  I  can  revenge  an  affront,  though  I  de- 
spise the  wretch  that  offers  it ^A  dun !  Oh,  I 

could  die  with  laughing  at  the  fancy  !         [ExiL 

Sir  Cha.  So— she's  in  admirable  order— Here 
comes  my  lord ;  and,  I'm  afraid,  in  the  very  nick 
of  his  occasion  for  her. 

Enter  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  Mar.  Oh,  Charles,  undone  again !  all  is 
lost  and  ruined. 

Sir  Cha.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Lord  Mar.  I  have  been  playing  the  fool  yonr 
der,  even  to  contempt ;  my  senseless  jealousy  has 
confessed  a  weakness  I  never  shall  forgive  my- 
self. She  has  insulted  on  it  to  that  degree,  to<^— 
I  can't  bear  the  thought Oh,  Charles,  tliis  de- 
vil is  mistress  of  my  heart!  and  I  could  dash  my 
brains  out  to  think  how  grossly  too  I  have  let  her 
know  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah,  how  it  would  tickle  her  if  she 
saw  you  in  this  condition !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

jLord  Mar.  Prithee  doo't  torture  me :  think 
of  some  present  ease,  or  I  shall  bursL 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  well ;  let's  hear,  prey— What 
has  she  done  to  you }  Ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Mar.  Why,  ever  since  I  left  you,  she. 
hM  treated  me  with  so  much  coolness  and  ill 
nature,  and  that  thing  of  a  lord,  with  so  much 
laughing  ease,  such  an  acquainted,  such  a  spiteful 
familiarity,  that,  at  the  last,  she  saw  and  tri- 
umphed in  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  and  so  you  left  the  room  in  a 
pet?  Ha! 

Lord  Mar.  Oh,  worse,  worse  still !  for,  at  last, 
with  half  shame  and  anger  in  my  looks,  I  thrust 
myself  between  my  lord  and  her,  pressed  her  by 
the  hand,  and,  in  a  whisper,  trembling,  begged 
her,  in  pity  of  herself  ana  me,  to  shew  her  good 
humour,  only  where  she  knew  it  was  truly 
valued :  at  which,  she  btoke  from  me,  with  a 
cold  smile,  sat  her  down  by  the  peer,  whispered 
him,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laughter  in  my  face. 

Sir  Cha.  H%  ha !  then  would  I  have  given 
ifty  pounds  to  have  seen  your  face.  Why ,  what 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  had  you  to  do 
with  humility  ?  Will  you  never  have  enough  ou't? 
Death  !  'twas  setting  a  lighted  match  to  gunpow- 
der, to  blow  yourself  up. 
.  Lord  Mar.  I  see  my  folly  now,  Charles.  But 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that  she 
hafrleft  me^ 
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SirCha,  Oh,  throw  it  at  her  feet,  by  all^ 
means !  put  on  your  tragedy-face,  catch  fast  hold 
of  her  petticoat,  whip  out  jour  handkerchief, 
and,  in  point  blank  verse,  desire  her,  one  way  or 
other,  to  make  an  end  of  the  bnuness. 

[In  a  whining  tone. 

Lord  Mor.  What  a  fool  doit  thou  make  me ! 

Sir  Cha,  I  only  can  shew  you  as  you  came 
•ot  of  her  hands,  my  lord. 

Lord  Mor,  How  contemptibly  have  I  behaved 
myself! 

Sir  ClUL  That^s  according  as  you  bear  her  be- 
haviour. 

Lord  Mor.  Bear  it!  no— I  thank  thee,  Charles; 

thou  hast  waked  me  now :  and,  if  I  bear  it 

What  have  you  done  with  my  lady  Graveairs  ? 

jSir  Cha,  Your  business,  I  believe— ^-She's 
ready  for  you ;  she's  just  gone  down  stairs,  and, 
if  you  don't  make  haste  after  her,  I  expect  her 
back  again,  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol  presently. 

Lord  Mor.  FU  go  this  minute. 

Sir  Cha,  No»  stay  a  little :  here  comes  my 
lord;  we'll  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  him  first. 

Lord  Mor,  Methinks,  now,  I  could  laugh  at 
her. 

Enter  Lord  Foppinctox. 

Lord  Fop,  Nay,  prithee.  Sir  Charles,  let's  have 

a  little  of  thee We  have  been  so  chagrin 

without  thee,  that,  stop  my  breath,  the  ladies  are 
gone  half  asleep  to  church  for  want  of  thy  com- 
pany. 

Sir  Cha,  Thatfs  hard,  indeed,  while  your  lord- 
ship was  among  them.    Is  lady  Betty  gone,  too  f 

Lord  Fop,  She  was  just  upon  the  wing ;  but  I 
caught  her  by  the  snuff-box,  and  she  pretends  to 
stay,  to  see  if  I'll  give  it  her  agiun,  or  no. 

Lord  Mor,  Death !  'tis  that  I  gave  her,  and 
the  only  present  she  would  ever  receive  from  me 
Ask  him  1  ow  he  came  by  it 

[Alike  to  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  Prithee  don't  be- uneasy Did  she 

give  it  yuu,  my  lord? 

Lord  Fop.  Faith,  Charles,  I  can't  say  she  did, 
or  she  did  not ;  but  we  were  playing  the  fool, 

and  I  took  it ^«Ui— Pshaw !  I  can't  tell  thee 

in  French  neither ;  but  Horace  touches  it  to  a 
nicety — 'twas  pignue  direptum  mal^  pertinaci. 

Lord  Mor.  So-— but  I  must  bear  it ^If  your 

lordship  has  a  mind  to  the  box,  I'll  stand  by  you 
in  keeping  of  it. 

Lord  Fop,  My  lord^  I  am  passionately  obliged 
to  you ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  your 
hazarding  so  much  of  the  lady's  favour. 

Lord  Mor,  Not  at  all,  my  lord :  *ds  possible  I 
may  not  have  the  same  regard  to  her  frown  that 
your  lordship  has. 

f4frd  FoD.  That's  a  bite,  I  am  sure— he'd  nve 
a  joint  of  his  little  finger  to  be  as  well  with  Mr 
as  I  am.  [Aeide.]  But  here  she  comes— Charles^ 
stand  by  mc-^— -Must  not  a  man  be  a  vain  cox- 
comb, now^  to  think  this  creature  followed  one? 


Sir  Cha,  Nothing  so  plain,  my  lord. 
Lord  Fop,  Flattering  devil ! 

Enter  Lady  Betty. 

Lath  Bet,  Pshaw,  my  lord  Foppington  f  pri* 
thee,  don't  play  the  fool  now,  but  give  me  my 
snuff-box — Sir  Charles,  help  me  to  take  it  from 
him. 

Sir  Cha,  Yon  know  I  hate  trouble,  madam. 

Lady  Bet,  Pooh !  you'll  make  me  stay  till 
prayers  are  half  over  now. 

tjord  Fop.  If  you'll  promise  me  not  to  go  to 
church,  I'll  gi%'e  it  yon. 

Lady  Bet,  IMl  promise  nothing  at  all ;  for  po» 
sitively,  I  will  have  it        [Struggling  with  him. 

Lord  Fop,  Then,  comparatively,  I  won't  port 
with  it.     lia,  ha !  [StruggUt  with  htr. 

Lady  Bet,  Oh,  you  devil,  you  nave  killed  my 

arm !  Oh  ! Well,  if  you'U  let  me  have  it,  I'll 

give  you  a  better. 

lird  Mor,  Ob,  Charles!  that  has  a  view  of 
distant  kindness  in  it.     [Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  now,  I  keep  it  superlatively— 
I  find  there's  a  secret  value  in  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Oh,  dismal !  Upon  my  word,  I  am 
only  ashamed  to  give  it  to  you.  t>o  yon  think 
I  would  ofler  such  an  odious  fancied  thing  to  any 
body  I  had  the  least  value  for  ? 

&r  Cha,  Now  it  comes  a  little  nearer,  me- 
thinks it  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  kindness  at  all. 

[Atide  to  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  really,  madam,  upon  second 
view,  it  has  not  extremely  the  mode  of  a  lady's 
utensil.  Are  you  sure  it  never  held  any  thing  but 
snuff? 

Lady  Bet.  Oh,  you  monster  I 

Lord  Fop,  Nay,  I  only  ask,  because  it  seems 
to  roe  to  nave  very  much  the  air  and  fancy  of 
Monsieur  Smoakandsof s  tobacco-box. 

Lord  More.  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  don't,  then ;  111  step  in  to  the 
company,  and  return  to  your  relief  immediately. 

[JELrirSiRCHA. 

Lord  More,  [To  Lapt  Bet.]  Come,  madam, 
will  your  ladyship  give  me  leave  to  end  the  dif- 
ference ?  Since  the  slightness  of  the  thing  may  let 
you  bestow  it  without  any  mark  of  favour,  sludl  I 
beg  it  of  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Bet,  Oh,  my  lord,  nobody  sooner ^I 

beg  you  give  it,  my  lord.  [Looking  eamestfy  om 
Lord  Fop.  who,  smiting,  gives  it  to  Lord  More. 
and  then  bows  gravely  to  Aer.l 

Lord  More.  Only  to  have  the  honour  of  restCH 
rtniK  it  to  your  lordship ;  and  if  there  be  any  other 
trifle  of  mine  your  lordship  has  a  fancy  to,  thoo^ 
it  were  a  mistrsss,  I  don't  know  any  person  m 
the  world  that  has  so  good  a  claim  to  my  resigna- 
tion. 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  my  lord,  this  generosity  will 
distract  me ! 

Ijtrd  More.  My  lord,  I  do  you  but  common 
justice.    Buty  from  your  converaatioiii  I  had  ne* 
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Ter  known  the  true  value  of  the  sex.  You  posi- 
tively understand  them  the  best  of  any  man 
breathing ;  therefore,  I  think  every  one  of  com- 
mon prudence  ought  to  resign  to  you. 

Lord  Fop*  Then,  positively,  your  lordship  in 
the  most  obliging  person  in  the  world ;  for  Fm 
sure  your  judgment  can  never  like  any  woman 
that  is  not  the  finest  creature  in  the  universe. 

[BoMing  to  Lady  Bet. 

Lord  MoTt,  Oh,  your  lordship  does  me  too 
much  honour !  I  have  the  worst  judgment  in  the 
world ;  no  man  has  been  more  deceived  in  it. 

Lord  Top.  Then  your  lordship,  I  presume,  has 
been  apt  to  chuse  in  a  mask,  or  by  candle-light? 

Lord  More.  In  a  mask,  indeed,  my  lord,  and, 
ef  all  masks,  the  most  dangerous. 

Lord  Fop.  Pray,  what's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Alore.  A  bare  face. 

Lord  Fop.  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I 
dou't  so  readily  comprehend  how  a  woman's  bare 
face  can  hide  ner  face. 

.  Lord  More.  It  often  hides  her  heart,  my  lord ; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  sometimes  a  more  dan- 
gerous mask  than  a  piece  of  velvet :  that's  ratlier 
a  mark,  than  a  disguise,  of  an  ill  woman.  But 
the  mischiefs  skulkmg  behind  a  beauteous  form 
pve  no  warning;  they  are  always  sure,  fatal,  and 
mnumerable. 

Ladjf  Bet,  Oh,  barbarous  aspersion !  My  lord 
Foppingtoo,  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  the  poor 
women  ? 

Lord  Fop.  I  must  confess,  madam,  nothing  of 
this  nature  ever  happened  in  my  course  of 
amours.  I  always  juc^e  the  beauteous  part  of  a 
woman  to  be  the  most  agreeable  part  of  her  com- 
position ;  and  when  once  a  lady  does  roe  the  ho- 
nour to  toss  that  into  my  arms,^  I  think  myself 
obliged,  in  good  nature,  not  to  quarrel  about  the 
rest  of  her  equipage. 

Ladif  Bet.  Why,  ay,  my  lord,  there's  some 
good  humour  in  that,  now. 

Lord  More,  He's  happy  in  a  plain  English  sto- 
mach, madam ;  I  could  recommend  a  dish  that's 
perfectly  to  your  lordship's  goitt,  where  beauty 
IS  the  only  sauce  to  it. 

Lady  Bet.  So— 

Lqfd  Fop.  My  lord,  when  my  wine's  right,  I 
never  care  it  should  be  zested. 

Lord  More.  I  know  some  ladies  would  thank 
«you  for  that  opinion. 

Liufy  Bet.  Mv  lord  Morelove  is  really  ^wn 
such  a  churl  to  the  women,  I  don't  only  thmk  he 
is  not,  but  can't  conceive  how  he  ever  could  be, 
in  love. 

Lord  More.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  once 
thought  I  was.  [Smiling. 

Lady  Bet.  Fie,  fie !  how  could  you  think  so  ? 
I  fancy  now  you  had  only  a  mind  to  domineer 
over  some  poor  creature,  and  so  you  thought  you 
were  in  love,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  More.  The  lady  I  loved,  madam,  grew 
to  unfortunate  in  her  conduct^  that,  at  last,  she 

Voutt 


brought  me  to  treat  her  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence and  civility  as  I  now  pay  yiiur  ladyship. 

Lady  Bet.  And,  ten  to  one,  just  at  that  time 
she  never  thought  you  such  tolerable  company. 

Lord  More.  That  I  can't  say,  madam ;  for,  at 
that  time,  she  grew  so  aflfiected,  there  was  no 
judging  of  her  thoughts  at  alL 

[Mimicking  her, 
^ ,     ,  ^       eft  the  poor  la* 

dy  !    Oh,  you  inconstant  creature ! 

Lord  More.  No,  madam,  to  have  loved  her  on 
had  been  inconstancy;  for  she  was  never  two 
hours  together  the  same  woman. 

[Lady  Bet.  and  Lord  More,  teem  to  talk^ 
Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  see  he  has 
a  mind  to  abuse  her ;  w  I'll  even  ^ive  him  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  his  business  widi  her  at  onoe 
for  ever — My  lord,  I  perceive  your  lordship  is 
going  to  be  good  company  to  the  lady ;  and,  for 
her  sake,  I  don't  think  it  good  manners  in  me  to 
disturb  you 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lord  Foppington— ^ 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  Charles!  I  was  just  wanting 
thee Hark  thee — I  have  three  thousand  se- 
crets for  thee — I  have  made  such  discoveries  I  to 
tell  thee  all  in  one  word,  Morelove's  as  jealous  of 
me  as  the  devil,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Is  it  possible  ?  Has  she  given  him  any 
occasion  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Only  rallied  him  to  death  upon  my 
account ;  snc  told  me,  v^ithin,  just  now,  she'd  use 
him  like  a  dog,  and  begged  me  to  draw  off  for  an 
opportunity. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  keep  in,  while  the  scent  lies,  and 
she  is  your  own,  my-  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  I  can't  tell  that,  Charles ;  but  I  am 
sure  she  is  fairly  unharboured ;  and  when  once  I 
throw  off  my  inclinations,  I  usually  follow  them 
till  the  game  has  enough  on't :  and,  between  tliee 
and  I,  she  is  pretty  well  blown,  too ;  she  can't 
stand  long,  I  believe ;  for,  curse  catch  me,  if  I 
have  nut  rid  down  half  a  thousand  pounds  after 
her  already. 

Sir  Cha.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lord  Fop.  I  have  lost  five  hundred  to  her  at 
piquet  since  dinner. 

Sir  Cha.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  faith !  yoa 
are  resolved  not  to  be  thrown  out,  I  see. 

Lord  Fop.  Hang  it,  what  should  a  man  come 
out  for,  if  he  does  not  keep  up  to  the  sport  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Well  pushed,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  Tayo !  have  at  her— 

Sir  Cha.  Down,  down,  my  lord ah !  'ware 

haunches ! 

Lord  Fop.  Ah,  Charles!  [Embracing  Mm.J 
Prithee,  lets  observe  a  litde:  there's  a  foolish 
cur,  now  I  have  run  her  to  a  stand,  has  a  mind  to 
be  at  her  by  himself,  and  thou  shalt  see,  she 
won't  sir  out  of  her  way  for  him. 

[They  it  and  aside. 
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Lord  Mart.  Ha,  ha!  your  ladyslnp  is  very 
grave  of  a  sadden ;  jou  look  as  if  your  lover  had 
insoletitly  recovered  his  common  sense. 

XfO^jr  Bef.  And  your  lordship  is  so  very  gay, 
and  onlikfe  yoonelf,  one  would  swear  you  were 
just  come  from  the  pleasore  of  making  your  mis- 
tress afraid  of  you. 

Lord  More,  No,  faith,  quite  contrary ;  for,  do 
you  know,  madam,  I  have  just  found  out,  that, 
upon  your  account,  I  have  made  myself  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  puppies  upon  the  face  of  the 
(earth— I  have,  upon  my  faith — na^Tf  and  so  ex- 
travagantly such,  ha,  ha,  ha !  that  it  is  at  last  be> 
C30me  a  jest  even  to  myself;  and  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  it  for  the  soul  of  me,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Xodfy  Bet,  I  want  to  cure  him  of  that  laugh, 
now.  \AndeI\  My  lord,  since  you  are  so  gene- 
n>u8»  rll  tell  yo^  another  secret — Do  you  know, 
too,  that  I  stdl  find,  (spite  of  all  your  great  wi»> 
dom,  and  my  contemptible  qualities,  as  you  are 

f  leased,  now  and  then,  to  call  them)  do  you  know, 
say,  that  J  see,  under  aQ  this,  that  you  still  love 
me  nith  the  same  helpless  passion  ?  and  can  your 
▼ast  foresight  imagine  I  won't  use  you  accord- 
ingly for  these  extraordinaiy  airs  you  are  pleased 
to  give  yourself? 

Lord  More,  Oh,  by  all  means,  madam  !  'tis  fit 
you  should ;  and  I  expect  it,  whenever  it  is  in  your 
power— Confusion !  [AMide. 

Lady  Bet.  Mj  lord,  yon  have  talked  to  roe 
this  half  hour,  without  confessing  pain.  [Poiciet, 
and  offectn  to  gopeX  Only  remember  it 

Lord  More.  Hell  and  tortures ! 

Lady  Bet,  What  did  you  say,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  More.  Rre  and  furies ! 

Ladtf  Bet,  Ha,  ha !  he's  disordered — Now  I 

am  easy My  lord  Foppington,  have  you  a 

mind  to  your  revenge  at  piquet } 

Lord  Fop,  I  have  always  a  mind  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entertaining  your  ladyship,  madam. 

[Lady  Bet.  coguettei  with  Ijoan  Fop. 

Lord  More,  Oh,  Charles!  the  insolence  of 
woman  mi$;ht  furnish  out  a  thousand  devils. 

Sir  Cha.  And  your  temper  is  enough  to  furnish 
out  a  thousand  such  women.  Come  away;  I 
have  business  for  you  upon  the  terrace. 

Lord  More,  Let  me  but  speak  one  word  to 
her. 

^r  Cha,  Not  a  syllable.  The  ton|:ue's  a  wea- 
pon you'll  always  have  the  worst  at;  for  I  see  you 
nave  no  guard,  and  she  carries  a  devilish  edge. 

Lady  Bet,  My  lord,  don't  let  any  thing  I  have 
said  frighten  you  away ;  for,  if  you  have  the  least 
inclination  to  stay  and  rail,  you  know  the  old 
conditions ;  'tis  but  your  asking  mc  pardon  the 
next  day,  and  you  may  give  your  pas»ou  any  li- 
berty you  think  fit. 

Lord  More,  Daggers  and  death ! 

Sir  Cha,  Is  the  man  distracted  ? 

Lord  More,  Let  me  speak  to  her  noiK*,  or  I 
shall  burst. 


iStr  Cha,  Upon  condition  youll  weak  no  more 
of  her  to  ne ;  my  lord,  do  as  you  please. 

Lord  More,  Prithee,  pardon  m»  I  know 
not  what  to  do. 

Sir  Cha.  Come  along ;  111  set  you  to  work,  I 
warrant  you — Nay,  nay,  none  of  your  parting 
ogles        Will  you  go  ? 
.  Lord  More.  Ye»        and  I  hope  for  ever 
\Exit  Sir  Cha,, puLUmg  away  Lord  More. 

Lord  ¥(^,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Did  ever  mortal  mon* 
ster  set  up  for  a  lover  with  such  unfortunate  qua* 
liBcations  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Indeed,  my  lord  Morelove  has  some- 
thing strangely  singular  in  his  manner. 

Lord  Fop,  I  thought  I  should  have  burst  to 
see  the  creature  pretend  to  rally,  and  give  him* 
self  the  airs  of  one  of  us — But,  run  me  through, 
madam,  your  ladyship  pushed  like  a  fencing  ma»« 
ter !  that  last  thrust  was  a  coup  degrace^  1  be- 
lieve: Tm  afraid  his  honour  will  bardly  meet 
your  ladyship  in  haste  again. 

Lady  Bet,  Not  unless  his  second,  nr  Charles^ 
keeps  him  better  in  practice^  perhaps— —Well, 
the  numour  of  this  creature  has  done  mc  signal 
service  to-day.  I  must  keep  it  up^  for  fear  of  m 
second  engagement.  [Aside^ 

Lord  Fop.  Never  was  poor  wit  90  foiled  at  his 
own  weapon,  sure ! 

Lady  Bet,  Wit !  had  he  ever  any  pretence  to 
it? 

Lord  Fop.  Ua,  ha  !  he  has  not  much  in  love^ 
I  think,  though  he  wears  the  reputation  of  a  very 
pretty  young  fellow  among  some  sort  of  people  ; 
out  strike  me  stupid  if  ever  I  could  discover 
common  sense  in  tul  the  progress  of  his  amours : 
he  expects  a  woman  should  like  him  for  endea- 
vouring to  convince  her,  that  she  has  not  one 
good  quality  belonging  to  the  whole  composition 
of  her  soul  and  budy. 

Lady  Bet,  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  in  a  mo- 
dest hope,  that  she'll  mend  her  faults,  to  qualify 
herself  for  his  vast  merit,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Fop,  Poor  Morelove !  I  sec  she  can*^ 
endure  him.  [Aside. 

Lady  Bet,  Or  if  one  really  had  all  those  faults^ 
he  docs  not  consider,  that  sincerity  in  love  it  as 
much  out  of  fashion  as  sweet  snuff;  nobody jtakes 
it  now. 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  no  mortal,  madam,  unless  it  be 
here  and  tnere  a  squire,  that's  making  his  lawful 
court  to  the  cherry-cheek  charms  of  my  lord  hi? 
shop's  great  fat  daughter  in  the  country. 

jbady  Bet,  O  what  a  surfeiting  couple  has  he 

put  together ! 

[Throwing  her  hand  careleufy  upon  Ai&, 

Lord  Fop,  Fond  of  me,  by  all  that's  tender ! — 
Poor  fool !  I'll  give  thee  ease  immediately.  [Atide.l 
But,  madam,  you  were  pleaded  just  now  to  offer 
me  my  revenge  at  picquet— ^Now,  here's  nobo- 
dy within,  and  I  tliink  we  cap^t  make  use  of  i| 
better  opportunity. 
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iMdy  Bei.  O !  no :  not  now,  my  lord  !— I 
have  a  favour  I  would  fain  beg  of  yoa  6r8C 

Lord  Fop.  But  time,  madam,  is  very  precious 
in  this  place,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forgive  my- 
self if  I  don't  take  him  by  the  forelock. 

Ltufy  Bet.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  have  a 
little  more  sport  with  m^  lord  Morelove  first,  and 
would  fain  beg  your  assistance. 

Lord  Fop.  0 1  with  all  my  heart;  and,  upon 
second  thoughts,  I  don't  know  but  piquing  a  nval 
in  public  may  be  as  good  sport  as  being  well  with 
a  mistress  in  private :  for,  after  all,  the  pleasure 
of  a  fine  woman  is  like  that  of  her  virtue,  not  so 
much  in  the  thing,  as  the  reputation  of  having  it 
[.^sufe.]  Well,  madam,  but  how  can  I  serve  you 
in  this  aiiair  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Why,  roethought,  as  my  lord  More- 
love  went  out,  he  shewed  a  stem  resentment  in 
hb  look,  that  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  rebel- 
lion, and  downright  defiance.  Now,  I  have  a  great 
fancy  that  you  and  I  should  follow  him  to  the 
Terrace,  and  laugh  at  his  resolution  before  he  has 
time  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Lord  Fop.  And  so  punish  his  fault  before  he 
commits  it !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Loify  Bet.  Nay,  we  won't  give  him  time,  if 
his  courage  should  fail,  to  repent  it. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  let  me  blood,  if  I  don't 
long  to  be  at  it,  ha,  ha ! 

Lmfy  Bet.  O  !  'twill  be  such  diversion  to  see 
him  bite  his  lips,  and  broil  within,  only  with  see- 
ing us  readv  to  split  our  sides  in  laughing  at  no- 
thing! ha,  ha! 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha !  I  sec  the  creature  does 
really  like  me.  [Ande.]  And,  then,  madam,  to 
hear  him  hum  a  broken  piece  of  a  tune,  in  aflPec- 
tation  of  his  not  minding  us — ^'twill  be  so  foolish, 
when  we  know  he  loves  us  to  death  all  tlie  while, 
ha,  ha! 

XtfoTy  Bet.  A.nd  if,  at  last,  his  sage  mouth 
should  open  in  surly  contradiction  of  our  humour, 
then  will  we,  in  pure  opposition  to  his,  imme- 
diately fall  foul  upon  every  thing  that  is  not  gal- 


lant and  fashionably :  coastanqr  shall  be  the 
mark  of  age  and  ugliness,  virtue  a  jest,  well  r«lly 
discretion  out  of  doors,  lav  gravity  at  oi^r  feet, 
and  only  love,  free  love,  disorder,  liberliy,  and 
pleasure,  be  our  standing  principl|3s« 

Lord  Fop.  Madam,  you  transport  Qie !  for  if 
ever  I  was  obliged  to  nature  for  any  one  tolera-* 
ble  qualification,  'twas  positively  the  talent  of  lie- 
ing  exuberantly  plefi^ant  upon  this  sijbject — ^I 
am  impatient — my  fancy's  upon  the  wing  already 
— let*s  fly  to  him. 

Lady  Bet.  No,  no ;  stay  till  J  am  just  got 
out ;  our  going  togetlier  won^t  be  so  proper. 

Lord  Fop.  As  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam ; 
but,  when  this  amur  is  over,  you  won^t  foi^et 
that  I  iiave  a  certain  revenge  due. 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  aye  \  after  supper  I  am  for 
you — Nay,  you  slian't  stir  a  st^p,  my  lord  1 

t Seeing  her  to  the  door, 
^        ^  I  you,  you  have  fixed 

me  yours  to  the  last  ejustence  of  my  squI^s  eter- 
nal entity. 

Lady  Bet.  O,  your  servant.  lEiit. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha  I  stark  mad  for  me,  oy  all 
that's  handsome !  Poor  Morelove !  That  a  fel- 
low, who  has  ever  been  abroad,  should  tbipk  9 
woman  of  her  spirit  is  to  be  taken  by  n  regular 
siege,  as  the  confedemtes  do  towns,  when  »q 
many  of  the  French  successes  might  have  shewn 
him,  the  surest  way  is  to  whisper  tlie  governor. 
How  can  a  coxcomb  give  himself  the  fatigue  of 
bombarding  a  woman's  understanding,  when  he 
may  with  so  much  ease  make  a  friend  of  her 
constitution.  I'll  see  if  I  can  shew  him  a  little 
French  play  with  lady  Betty — ^let  me  see — aye^ 
I'U  make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way,  get  her  into 
piquet  at  her  own  lodgings — not  mind  one  tittle 
of  my  play — gjve  her  eveij  game  before  she's  half 
up,  that  she  may  judge  of  the  strength  of  my  in^ 
clination  by  my  haste  of  losing  up  to  her  price ; 
then,  of  a  sudden,  with  a  familiar  leer,  cry^^rat 
piquet-— sweep  counters,  cards,  and  money  all  up- 
on die  floor,  and  donc-'-l'al&irc  est  faite.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Outle  Terrace. 

Enter  Lady  Betty,  and  .Lady  Easy. 

Lady  Easy.  My  dear,  yon  really  talk  to  me 
as  if  I  were  your  lover  and  not  your  friend :  or 
else  I  am  so  dull,  that  by  all  you've  said  I  can't 
make  the  least  guess  at  your  real  thoughts— Can 
you  be  serious  for  a  moment  ? 

Lat^  Bet.  Not  eanly ;  but  I  would  do  more 
to  oblige  vou. 

Lady  iaty.  Then,  pray,  deal  ingenuously,  and 
Cell  me,  without  reserve,  are  you  sure  you  don't 
love  my  lord  Morelove  ? 

La^fy  Bet.  Then  seriously— I  think  not — ^Bat  I 
because  I  won't  be  positive,  you  shall  judge  by  ' 


the  worst  of  my  symptoms — First,  I  own  I  like 
his  conversation — his  person  has  neither  fault,  nor 
beauty — well  enough— I  don't  remember  I  ever 
secretly  wished  myself  married  to  him,  or— that 
I  ever  seriously  resolved  araiinst  it 

Ladu  Easy.  Well,  so  far  you  are  tolerably 
safe :  Hut  come ;  as  to  his  manner  of  addressing 
you,  what  cflect  has  that  had  ? 

Lady  Bet.  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  ob* 
serve  few  men  follow  a  woman  with  the  same 
fatigue  and  spirit  that  he  does  me am  more 

r leased  when  he  lets  me  use  him  ill ;  and  if  ever 
have  a  favourable  thought  of  him,  'tis  when  I 
see  he  can't  bear  that  usage. 

Lady  Easy.  Have  a  care;  that  last  is  a  daor 
geruus  symptom — he  pleases  your  pride,  I  find. 
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Lady  Bet,  Oh !  perfectly :  in  that,  1  own  do 
moirtal  ever  can  come  up  to  Yxlvel 

Lady  Easy,  Bat  now^  my  dear !  now  comes 
the  main  point — -jealousy  !  Are  you  sure  you 
have  never  been  touched  with  it  ?  Tell  me  that, 
with  a  sale  consdeuoe,  and  then  I  pronounce  you 
clear. 

Lady  Bet.  Nay,  then,  f'defy  him ;  for,  posi- 
tively, I  was  never  jealous  in  my  life. 

Lady  Easy.  How,  madam !  you  have  never 
been  stirred  enough,  to  think  a  woman  strai^ly 
fonvard  for  being  a  little  familiar  in  talk  witn 
him }  Or,  are  you  sure  his  gallantry  to  another 
never  gave  you  the  least  disorder?  Were  you 
never,  upon  no  accident,  in  an  apprehension  of 
losing  him  P 

Lady  Bet.  Ha !  Why,  madam — Bless  me ! 
wh — wh — ^why  sure  you  don't  call  this  jealousy, 
my  dear? 

Lady  Easy.  Nay,  nay,  that  is  not  the  business 
— Have  you  ever  felt  any  thing  of  this  nature, 

madam? 

Lady  Bet.  Lord!  don*t  be  so  has^,  my 
dear — any  thing  of  this  nature — O  Lud  !  i  swear 
I  don't  like  it :  dear  creature,  bring  me  o£f  here ; 
for  I  am  half  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

Lady  Easy.  Nay,  if  you  can  rally  upon  it,  your 
"wound  is  not  over  deep,  Vm  afraid. 

Lady  Bet,  Well,  that's  comfortably  said,  how- 


ever. 


Lady  Eaxy.  But  come  to  the  point— *How  far 
have  you  been  jealous? 

Lady  Bet.  Why,  O,  bless  me !  He  gave 
the  music  one  night  to  mv  lady  Languish  here 
upon  the  terrace :  and  (though  she  and  I  were 
very  great  friends)  I  remember  I  could  not 
speak  to  her  in  a  week  for't Oh ! 

Lady  Easy.  Nay,  now,  you  may  laugh  if  you 
can :  ^r,  take  my  word,  the  marks  are  upon  you 
■  But  come,  what  else  ? 

Lady  Bet.  O,  nothing  else,  upon  my  word,  my 
dear! 

Lady  Easy.  Well,  one  word  more,  and  then  I 
pve  sentence :  suppose  you  were  heartily  convin- 
ced, that  he  actually  foUowed  another  woman  ? 

Lady  Bet.  But,  pray,  my  dear,  what  occa- 
sion is  there  to  suppose  any  such  a  thing  at  all  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Guilty,  upon  my  honour ! 

Lady  Bet.  Pshaw !  i  defy  him  to  say,  that 
ever  I  owned  any  inclination  for  him. 

Lady  Easy.  No,  but  you  have  given  him  terri- 
ble leave  to  guess  it. 

Lady  Bet.  If  ever  you  see  us  meet  agaio, 
you'll  have  but  little  reason  to  think  so,  I  can  &v 
sure  you. 

Lady  Easy.  That  I  shall  see  presently;  for 
here  comes  Sir  Charles,  and  I'm  sure  my  lord 
cannot  be  far  off. 

Enter  Si  a  Charles. 

Sir  Chu.  Servant,  lady  Betty-p— my  dear, 
haw  do  you  do  ? 


Lady  Easy.  At  yonr  service,  my  dear — ^Bnt , 

{>ray,  what  have  you  done  with  my  lord  More- 
ovc? 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  sir  Charles ;  pray,  how  does 
vour  pupil  do  ?  Have  you  any  hopes  of  him  ?  Is 
he  €locible  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  madam,  to  confess  your  tri- 
umph over  me,  as  well  &s  him,  I  own  my  hopes 
of  him  are  lost.  I  offered  what  I  could  to  nis 
instruction,  but  he  is  incorrigibly  yours,  and  un- 
done— and  the  news,  I  presume^  does  not  dis- 
please your  ladyship. 

Lady  Bet.  Fye,  hre,  sir  Charles,  you  disparage 
vour  fnend ;  I  am  Blnid  you  don't  take  paias  with 
him. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha !  I  fancy,  lady  Betty,  your  good- 
nature won't  let  you  sleep  a  nights :  don't  you 
love  dearly  to  hurt  people  ? 

Lady  Bet.  O  I  your  servant :  then,  without  a 
jes^  the  man  is  so  unfortunate  in  his  want  of 
patience,  that,  let  me  die,  if  I  don't  often  pity 
him.   . 

Sir  Cha.  Ha !  Strange  goodness — O  that  I 
were  your  lover  for  a  month  or  two ! 

Lady  Bet.  What  then  ? 

Sir  Cha,  I  would  make  that  pretty  heart's 
blood  of  yours  ache  in  a  fortnight. 

Lady  Bet.  Huh !  I  should  hate  you :  your  as- 
surance would  make  }rour  address  mtolerable. 

Sir  Cha.  I  believe  it  would,  for  I'd  never  ad- 
dress you  at  all. 

Lady  Betty.  O  !  you  down  you  ! 

[Hitting  him  with  her/an. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  what  to  do  f  to  feed  a  diseas- 
ed pnde,  that's  eternally  breaking  out  in  the  af- 
fectation of  an  ill-nature,  that — in  my  consdeooe 
I  believe  is  but  affectation. 

Lady  Bet.  You,  or  your  friend,  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  my  fondness,  I  believe. — 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Cha.  [iooking  earnestly  at  A«r.]  Thou  in- 
solent creature  !  How  can  you  make  a  jest  of  a 
man,  whose  whole  life's  but  one  continued  tot^ 
ment,  from  your  want  of  common  gratitude  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Torment!  for  my  part  I  really  be- 
lieve mm  as  easy  as  you  are. 

Sir  Cha.  Poor  mtolerable  affectation !  You  know 
the  contrary ;  you  know  him  blindly  yours ;  yon 
know  your  power,  and  the  whole  pleasure  of 
your  life's  the  poor  and  low  abuse  of  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Pray,  how  do  I  abuse  it ^if  I 

have  any  power. 

Sir  Cha.  You  drive  him  to  extremes  that  make 
him  mad,  then  punish  him  for  acting  against  his 
reason :  you've  almost  turned  his  brain,  his  com- 
mon judgment  fails  him ;  he  is  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  driven  by  his  despair  upon  a  project,  in 
hopes  to  free  him  from  your  power,  that  I  am 
sensible,  and  so  must  ever^  one  be  that  has  his 
sense,  of  course  must  ruin  him  with  you  for  ever. 
I  almost  blush  to  think  of  it ;  yet  your  unreason- 
able disdain  has  forced  him  to  do  it;  and  slKwld 
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he  now  suspect  I  oifered  but  a  hint  of  it  to  you, 
and  in  contempt  of  his  design,  I  linow  he'd  call 
my  life  to  answer  it :  but  I  have  no  regard  to 
men  in  madness ;  I  rather  choose,  for  once^  to 
trust  in  your  i;ood*nature,  in  hopes  the  man,  whom 
your  unwaiy  beauty  had  made  misenble,  your 
generoHtr  would  scorn  to  make  ridiculous. 

Lady  bet.  Sir  Charles,  you  charge  me  very 
borne;  I  never  had  it  in  my  inclination  to  make 
any  thing  ridiculous  that  did  not  deserve  it. 
Fray,  what  is  this  business  you  think  so  extrava- 
gant in  him  ? 

Sir  Cka.  Something  so  absurdly  rash  and  bold, 
you'll  hardly  forgive  even  me  that  tell  it  you. 

Laify  Bet.  O  fie  !  If  it  be  a  fault,  sir  Charles, 
I  shall  consider  it  as  his^  not  yours.    Pray,  what 

ISH? 

LaAf  Eaw%  I  long  to  know,  metluiiks. 

Sir  Cha,  You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  want  my 
dissuasions  from  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Let  us  hear  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  this  man,  whom  I  have  known 
to  love  you  with  such  excess  of  generous  desire, 
whom  I  have  heard,  in  his  ecstatic  praises  of  your 
beauty,  talk,  till,  from  the  soft  heat  of  his  distil- 
knc  thoughts,  the  tears  have  fallen 

Lath/  Bet.  O !  sir  Charles — --       [Biuthing. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  grudge  not,  »ince  'tis  past,  to 
hear  what  was  (thon^  you  contemned  it)  once 
his  merit:  but  now,  I  own,  that  merit  ought  to  be 
Ibrvottea. 

lady  Bet.  Pray,  ar,  be  plain. 
^  Sir  Cha,  This  man,  I  say,  whose  unhappy  pas- 
son  has  so  ill  succeeded  with  you,  at  last  has 
forfeited  all  his  hopes  (into  which,  pardon  me,  I 
ooofets  my  friendship  had  lately  nattered  him) 
his  hopes  of  even  deserving  now  your  lowest  pity 
or  re^ud. 

Lmfy  Bet.  You  amaie  me  !  For  I  can't  suppose 
Us  utmost  malice  daces  assault  my  reputation— 
and  what— 

Sir  Cha,  No,  but  he  maliciously  presumes  the 
world  will  do  it  for  him ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  ta* 
ken  no  unlikely  means  to  make  them  busy  with 
their  tongues ;  for  he  is  this  moment  upon  the 
open  terrace,  in  the  highest  public  gallantry  with 
my  lady  Graveurs.  And  to  convince  the  world 
and  me,  he  said,  he  was  not  the  tame  lover  we 
fancied  him,  he'd  venture  to  give  her  music 
to-night:  nay,  I  heard  him,  before  mv  face, 
speak  to  one  of  the  hautboy«  to  engage  the  rest, 
sind  desired  they  would  all  take  their  directions 
only  from  my  lady  Graveairs. 

iMdy  Bet.  My  lady  Graveairs !  truly  I  think 
my  lord's  very  much  in  the  right  on't — for  my 
part,  sir  Charles,  I  don't  see  any  thing  in  this 
that's  so  very  ridiculous,  nor  indeed  that  ought  to 
make  me  tluuk  either  the  better  or  the  worse  of 
him  for*t. 

Sir  Cha.  Pshaw !  pshaw !  madam,  yon  and  I 
know  'tis  not  in  his  power  to  renounce  you ;  thb 
M  but  the  poor  disguise  of  a  resenting  passion, 


vainly  rulBed  to  a  storm,  which  the  least  gentle 
look  from  you  can  reconcile  at  will,  and  laugh 
into  a  calm  again. 

Lady  Bet.  Indeed,  Sir  Charies,  I  shan't  give 
myself  that  trouble,  I  believe. 

Sir  Cha.  So  I  told  him,  madam :  are  not  all 
your  complaints,  said  I,  already  owing  to  her 
pride  f  and  can  you  suppose  this  public  de6anoe 
of  it  (which  you  know  you  can^  make  good, 
too)  won't  incense  her  more  apiinst  you  ? — ^That^s 
what  I'd  have,  said  he,  staring  wildly;  I  care 
not  what  becomes  of  me,  so  I  but  live  to  see  her 
pimied  at  it 

jLady  Bet.  Upon  mv  word !  I  fancy  my  lord 
will  find  himselt  mistaken — ^I  shan't  be  piqued,  I 
believe — I  must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thins 
I  lose,  before  it  piques  me :  piqued !  ha,  ha,  faal 

[Duordered^ 

Sit*  Cha.  Madam,  youVe  said  the  very  thin;; 
I  urged  to  him.  I  know  her  temper  so  well, 
said  I,  that  though  she  doated  on  you,  if  yoa 
once  stood  out  against  her,  she'd  sooner  burst, 
than  shew  the  least  motion  of  uneasiness. 

Lady  Bet.  I  can  assure  you,  sir  diaries,  my 
lord  won't  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opinion 
— piqued ! 

Sir  Cha,  She  has  it.  [Atide. 

Lady  Easy.  Alas,  poor  woman !  how  Ititle  do 
our  passions  make  us ! 

Lady  Bet,  Not  but  I  would  advise  him  to 
have  a  little  regard  to  my  reputation  in  this 
business ;  I  would  have  him  take  hec«l  of  pulH 
licly  affronting  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Right,  madam ;  that's  what  I  strictly 
warned  him  of;  for,  among  friends,  wlienever 
the  world  sees  him  follow  another  woman,  die 
malicious  tea-tables  will  be  very  apt  to  be  free 
with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Bet.  I'd  have  him  consider  that^  me- 
thinks. 

Sir  Cha.  But,  alas  !  madam,  'tis  not  in  his 
power  to  think  with  reason ;  his  road  resentment 
has  destroyed  even  his  principles  of  common 
honesty :  he  considers  nothing  but  a  senseless 
proud  revencre,  which,  in  his  fit  of  lunacy,  'tis  im- 
possible that  either  threats  or  danger  can  dissuade 
him  from. 

Lady  Bet.  What !  does  he  defy  me,  threaten 
me !  then  he  shall  see,  that  I  have  passions,  too, 
and  know,  as  well  as  he,  to  stir  my  heart  against 
any  pride  that  dares  insult  roe.  Does  he  sup* 
pose  I  fear  him }  Fear  the  little  malice  of  a 
slighted  passion,  that  my  own  scorn  has  stung 
into  a  despised  resentment!  Fear  him!  O!  it 
provokes  me .  to  think  he  dare  have  such  a 
thought ! 

Ladu  Easy,  Dear  creature,  don't  disorder 
yourself  so. 

Ladiy  Bet.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him  once 
more  within  my  power,  and  I'll  forgive  the  rest 
of  fortune. 

Lady  Easy,  Well,  I  am  certainly  very  ill-natu- 
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red ;  for  though  I  see  this  news  has  disturhed  my 
friend,  I  can't  help  being  pleased  with  mr  hopes 
of  my  lady  Graveairs  being  otherwise  disposed 
of.  [Atide,]  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  haye  pro- 
rdked  her  a  little  too  hr. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh !  not  at  all ^Yoo  shaU  see— 

ril  sweeten  her,  and  she'll  cool  like  a  dish  of 


Lady  Bet.  I  may  see  him  with  his  complaining 
face  again — 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sort,  madam,  yon  so  wrongly 
judge  of  what  Fve  told  yoa;  I  was  in  hopes  to 
have  stirred  your  pity,  not  your  an^r :  I  htde 
thought  your  generosicy  would  punish  him  for 
£udts,  which  you  yourself  resolved  he  should 
commit  Yonder  he  comes,  and  all  the 

world  with  him :   might  1  advise  you,  madam, 

rm  should  not  resent  the  thing  at  all 
would  not  so  much  as  stay  to  see  him  in  his 
fault;  nay,  Fd  be  the  last  that  heard  of  it: 
nothing  can  sting  him  more,  or  so  justly  punish 
his  folly,  as  your  utter  neglect  of  iL 

Latfy  Eoiy.  Come,  dear  creature,  be  persuad- 
ed, and  0>  tiome  with  me  ?  Indeed  it  will  shew 
more  indifiierence  to  avoid  him. 

Lady  Bet.  No,  madam,  I'll  oblige  his  vanity 
for  once,  and  stay  to  let  bun  see  how  strongly  he 
has  piqued  me. 

iSir  Cha.  [Aside.]  O  not  at  aH  to  speak  of; 
yoo  had  as  good  part  widi  a  little  of  that  pride  of 
yours,  or  I  shall  yet  make  it  a  very  troublesome 
companion  to  you. 
[Goes from  them^  and  whitpert  Lord  MoRSLoyE. 

Enter  Lord  Foppivoton  ;  a  little  qfter^  Lord 
MoR£LOVEy  and  Ladt  Grave  airs. 

Lord  Fop.  Ladies,  your  servant O !  we 

have  wanted  you   beyond   reparation such 

diversion ! 

La^  Bet.  Well !  my  lord  !  have  you  seen  my 
lord  Morelove  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Seen  him !  ha,  ha,  ha ! — O !  I 
have  such  things  to  tell  you,  madam you'll 


Lady  Bet.  O,  pray  let's  hear  them  !  I  was 
never  m  a  better  oumour  to  receive  them. 

Lord  Fop.  Hark  vou.  I^^^  whisper. 

Lord  mar.  So,  sne's  engaged  alreaciy. 

\To  Sir  Cha. 

Sir  Cha.  So  much  the  better;  make  but  a 
jttst  advantage  of  my  success,  and  she's  undone. 

Sir  Cha.  You  see  already  what  ridiculous 
pains  she  is  taking  to  stir  your  jealousy,  and 
cover  her  own. 


X^JS:   |Ha.Hba! 


Lord  Mor.  O,  never  fear  me :  for,  tipon  my 
word,  it  now  appears  ridiculous  even  to  me. 
Sir  Cha.  And,  hark  you — 

[Whispers  Lord  Mor. 


Latfy  Bet.  And  so  die  window  was  as  full  of 
airs  as  his  lordship  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  observe  diat,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble you  can  faiL  [Aside, 

Lard  Mor.  Dear  Charies,  you  have  coovin- 
ced  me,  and  I  thank  you. 

Lady  Oraoe,  My  lord  Morelove !  What,  do 
you  leave  uS  f 

Lord  Mor.  Ten  thousand  pardons^  madam !  I 
was  but  just— 

Lady  Grave,  Nay,  nay,  no  eicuses^  my  lord, 
so  you  will  but  let  us  have  you  again. 

Sir  Cha.  [Aside  to  Ladt  Graveairs.] — I  see 
you  have  good  humour,  madamj  when  you  like 
your  company. 

Latfy  Uraoe.  And  jou,  I  see,  for  all  your 
mighty  thirst  of  donunion,  could  stoop  to  be 
obedient,  if  one  thought  it  worth  one's  while  to 
make  you  sa 

Sir  Cha.  Ha !  power  would  make  her  an  ad- 
mirable Qnvit. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Easy.  [Oiserrin^SiR  Charles  and  La-* 
DT  Graveairs.] — So  !  there's  another  couple 
have  quarrelled,  too,  I  find— Those  airs  to  my 
lord  Morelove  look  as  if  deagned  to  recover  sir 
Charies  into  jealousy :  Fll  endeavour  to  join  the 
company,  and,  it  may  be,  that  will  let  me  into 
the  secret. — [ilsM/c.]---My  lord  Foppington,  I 
vow  this  is  very  uncomplaisant,  to  engross  so 
agreeable  a  part  of  the  com|Nuiy  to  yourself. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  not  fair,  indeed, 
to  enter  into  secrets  among  friends!  Ladies, 
what  say  you?  I  think  we  ought  to  declare 
against  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Well,  huiies,  I  ought  only  to  ask 
your  Mirdon :  my  lord's  excuseafcle,  for  I  would 
haul  him  into  a  comer. 

Lord  Fop,  I  swear  'tis  veiy  hard ;  ho !  I  ob- 
serve, two  people  of  extreme  condition  can  no 
sooner  grow  paracular,  but  the  multitude  of  both 
sexes  are  immediately  up^  and  think  their  pro* 
perties  invaded- 

Lady  Bet.  Odious  multitude ! 

Lord  Fop.  Perish  the  canaille ! 

Lady  Grave.  Oh,  my  lord,  we  women  have 
all  reason  to  be  jealous  of  lady  Betty  Modish's 
power. 

Lard  More.  [7b  Ladt  Bettt.] — ^As  the  men, 
madam,  all  have  of  my  lord  Foppington;  be- 
sides, favourites  of  great  merit  discourage  those 
of  an  inferior  class  for  their  prince's  service;  he 
has  already  lost  you  one  or  your  retinue,  ma- 
dam. 

Lady  Bet.  Not  at  all,  my  lord;  he  has  only 
made  room  for  another:  one  must  sometim^ 
make  vacancies,  or  there  could  be  no  prefer- 
ments. 

Lad\f  Easy,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ladies'  favours,  my 
lord,  like  places  at  court,  are  not  always  held  for 
life,  vou  know. 

Lady  Bet,  No,  indeed  S  if  they  were,  the  poor 
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fine  womea  would  be  always  used  like  their 
wivesy  and  no  more  minded  than  the  bosioess  of 
the  nation. 

Lf4fy  JEoty.  Have  a  care^  madam :  an  unde- 
aemng  favourite  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a 
prince  s  empire. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Upon  iny  soul,  lady 
Betty,  we  must  grow  more  discreet;  for,  posi- 
tively, if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  the 
world  throw  you  under  the  scandal  of  constancy ; 
and  I  shall  mive  all  the  swords  of  condition  at 
my  throat  for  a  monopolist 

Lord  More,  Oh !  tnere's  no  great  fear  of  that, 
my  lord ;  thoi^  the  men  of  sense  eive  it  over, 
thiere  will  be  always  some  idle  rcllows  vain 
enough  to  believe  their  merit  may  succeed  as 
well  as  your  lordship's. 

Laify  Bet  Or,  if  diey  should  not,  my  lord, 
cast-lovers,  you  know,  need  not  fear  being  lone 
out  of  employment,  while  there  are  so  many  well- 
disposed  people  in  the  world — There  are  gene> 
rallv  negfected  wives,  stale  inaids,  or  charitable 
widows,  always  ready  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  a  disappointed  passion—And,  by  the  way, 
hark  you,  sir  Charles 

Lord  More.  [AsideJl-^ !  she's  stirred,  I  see; 
for  all  her  pains  to  hide  it  ■  She  would  hardly 
have  ^aooed  an  afiront  at  a  woman  she  was  not 
piqued  at. 

La^  Grave.  [^iu2e.V-That  wit  was  thrown 
at  me,  I  suppose ;  but  rll  return  it 

Loiy  Bet.  [Sofih  to  Sir  Charles.]— Pray, 
how  come  you  aU  this  while  to  trust  your  mis- 
tress so  eaaly  ? 

•Sir  Cha.  One  is  not  so  apt,  madam,  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  liberties  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
as  perhaps  your  ladyship  ought  to  be  at  the  re- 
sentment of  an  hard-useo,  honourable  lover. 

Ladjf  Bet.  Suppose  I  were  alarmed,  how  does 
that  nuike  you  easy  } 

Sir  Cha,  Come,  come,  be  wise  at  last ;  my 
trusting  them  together,  may  easily  convince  you, 
that  (as  I  told  you  before)  I  know  his  addresses 
to  her  are  only  outward,  and  it  will  be  your  fault 
now,  if  you  let  him  go  on  till  the  world  thinks 
him  in  earnest;  and  a  thousand  busy  tongues 
are  set  upon  malicious  enquiries  into  your  repu- 
tation. 

Ladu  Bet.  Why,  sir  Charles,  do  you  suppose, 
while  he  behaves  himself  as  he  does,  that  I  won't 
convince  him  of  my  indifference  ? 

Sir  Cha.  But  hear  me,  madam 

Loify  Orave.  [Ande,y~-The  air  of  that  whis- 
per looks  as  if  the  lady  had  a  mind  to  be  making 
ner  peace  again :  and,  'tis  possible,  his  worsbdp's 
beim;  so  busv  in  the  matter,  too,  may  proceed  as 
much  from  his  jealousy  of  my  lord  with  me,  as 
friendship  to  her ;  at  least  I  fancy  so ;  therefore, 
I'm  resolved  to  keep  her  still  piqued,  and  pre- 
vent it,  though  it  be  only  to  gall  him — —Sir 
Charies,  that  is  not  fair  to  take  a  privilege  you 
just  now  declared  apunst  in  my  lord  Foppington. 


Lord  More,  Well  observed,  madam. 

Idufy  Grave.  Besides,  it  looks  so  affected  to 
whisper,  when  every  body  euesses  the  secret 

Lord  More.  Ha,  ha,  ha  f 

Lady  Bet.  Oh !  madam,  your  pardon  in  par- 
ticular :  but  it  is  possible  you  may  be  mistaken : 
the  secrets  of  people,  that  have  any  regard  to 
their  actions,  are  not  so  soon  guessed,  as  theirs 
that  have  made  a  confidant  of  the  whole  town. 

Lord  Fop,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Lady  Grave.  A  coquette^  in  her  affected  airs  of 
disdain  to  a  revolted  lover,  I'm  afraid,  must  ex- 
ceed your  ladyship  in  prudence,  not  to  let  the 
world  see,  at  the  same  time,  she'd  give  her  eyes 
to  make  her  peace  with  him :  ha»  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  More,  Ha.  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Bet,  Twould  be  a  mortification,  indeed, 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  fading  widow's 
charms  to  prevent  it ;  and  the  man  must  be  mi- 
serably reduced,  sure,  that  could  bear  to  live  bu- 
ried iu  woollen,  or  teke  up  with  the  motherly 
comforts  of  a  swan-skin  petticoat    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Latfy  Grave.  Widows,  it  seems,  are  not  so 
squeamish  to  their  interest;  they  know  their  own 
minds,  and  take  the  man  they  like,  though  it  hap- 
pens to  be  one  that  afroward,  vain  girl  has  diso- 
bliged, and  is  pining  to  be  friends  with. 

Lord  More.  Nay,  though  it  happens  to  be  one 
that  confesses  he  once  was  fond  of  a  piece  of 
folly,  and  afterwards  ashamed  on't 

Lady  Bet.  Nay,  my  lord,  there's  no  standing 
against  two  of  you. 

Lord  Fop.  No^  faith,  that's  odds  at  tennis,  my 
lord  :  not  but,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,  I'll  endea- 
vour to  keep  your  back-hand  a  little ;  though, 
upon  my  soul,  you  may  safelv  set  me  up  at  Sie 
line :  for,  knock  me  down  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest 
of  wit  better  played,  than  that  last,  in  my  life. 
What  say  you,  madam  i  shall  we  eneage  ? 

Lady  Bet.  As  yon  please,  my  lora. 

Lord  Fop,  Ha,  ha,  lia !  AUons !  toot  de  bon 
jouer,  milor. 

Lord  More.  Ob,  pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  never 
think  myself  in  any  thing  a  match  for  the  lady. 

Lord  Fop,  To  you,  madam. 

Lady  Bet.  That's  much,  my  lord,  when  the 
world  knows  you  have  been  so  many  years 
teasing  me  to  play  the  fool  with  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Ah,  bien-jou^* —  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  More,  At  that  game,  I  confess,  yoor  1»- 
dyship  has  chosen  a  mudi  prc^ieicr  person  to  im- 
prove your  hand  with. 

Xiord  Fop.  To  me,  madam — My  lord,  I  pre- 
sume, whoever  the  lady  thinks  fit  to  play  the  fool 
with,  will  at  least  be  able  to  cive  as  much  envy 
as  the  wise  person  that  haa  not  wit  enough  to 
keep  well  witti  her  when  he  was  so. 

Ladv  Grave,  O !  my  lord !  Both  parties  must 
needs  be  greatly  happy ;  for,  I  dare  swear,  nei- 
ther will  have  any  rivals  to  disturb  them. 

Lord  J^fore.  tia,  ha,  ha ! 
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Lady  Bet,  None  tliat  will  disturb  theooi  I  dare 
swear. 

Lord  Fop,  Ha,  h%  ha ! 

Lord  More,  "j 

Lady  Grave,  >  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Bet,     3 

Sir  Cha,  I  don't  know,  gentlefolks— bnt  you 
•re  all  iu  extreme  good-hamour,  methinks;  I  hope 
there's  none  of  it  affected. 

Lady  Eaw.  I  should  be  loth  to  answer  for 
any  bat  my  lord  Foppington. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Bet,  Mine  is  not,  Til  swear. 

Lord  More,  Nor  mine,  I'm  sure. 

Lady  Grave,  Mine's  sincere,  depend  upon't.    < 

Lord  Fop.  And  may  the  eternal  frowns  of  the 
whole  sex  doubly  demme,  if  mine  is  not 

Lady  Easy,  Well,  good  people,  I  am  mighty 
glad  to  hear  it.  Yon  have  all  performed  ex> 
tremely  well :  but,  if  you  please,  you  shall  even 
give  over  your  wit  now,  while  it  is  well. 

Lady  Bet,  [To  Aer«c//I}— Now,  I  sec  his  hu- 
mour, I'll  stand  it  out,  if  I  were  sure  to  die  for't. 

Sir  Cha,  You  should  not  have  proceeded  so 
far  with  my  lord  Foppington,  after  what  I  had 
told  you. 

[Aside  to  Lady  Betty. 

Lady  Bet,  Pray,  sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  to 
understand  myself  a  little. 

Sir  Cha,  Your  pardon,  madam.  I  thought  a 
right  understandiiig  would  have  been  for  both 
your  interest  and  reputation. 

Lady  Bet,  For  his,  perhaps . 

Sir  Cha,  Nay,  then,  4nadam,  its  time  for  me 
to  take  care  of  my  friend. 

Latfy  Bet,  I  never,  in  the  least,  doubted  your 
friendship  to  him,  in  any  thing  that  was  to  shew 
yourself  my  enemy. 

Sir  Cha,  Since  I  see,  madam,  you  have  so  un- 
grateful a  sense  of  my  lord  Morelove's  merit, 
and  my  service,  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  using 
my  power  henceforth  to  keep  him  entirely  out 
oi  your  ladyship's. 

jLaify  Bet.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  insolent !  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
downright  compliance,  if  it  were  only  to  con- 
vince him,  that  my  power,  perhaps,  is  not  infe- 
rior to  his.  [To  herself. 

Lady  Easy,  My  lord  Foppington,  1  think  you 
generally  lead  the  comnany  upon  these  occasions. 
f^rajTy  will  you  think  ot  some  prettier  sort  of  di- 
▼eraioD  for  as  than  parties  ana  whispers  ? 


Lord  Fop,  What  say  you,  ladies  ?  shall  we  step 
and  see  what's  done  at  the  basset-table  } 

Lady  Bet,  With  all  my  heart :  lady  Easy        « 

Lady  Eaty,  I  think  'tis  the  best  thing  we  can 
do,  and,  because  we  won't  part  to-night,  you  shall 
all  sup  where  you  dined — What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Mor.  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  me, 
madam. 

Lord  Fop,  Aye  !  aye !  we'll  all  come. 

Lady  Easy.  Then,  pray,  let's  change  parties  s 
little.  My  lord  Foppington,  you  shaU  'squire 
me. 

Lord  Fop.  O  !  you  do  me  honour,  madam. 

Lady  Bet,  My  lord  Morelove,  pray  let  me 
speak  with  you  ? 

Lord  Mor,  Me,  madam  ? 

Lady  Bet.  If  you  please,  my  lord. 

Lord  Mor.  Ha !  tnat  look  shot  through  me. 
What  can  this  mean  f  [Aside, 

Lady  Bet.  This  is  no  proper  place  to  tell  you 
what  it  is,  but  there  is  one  thing  Fd  fain  be  truly 
answered  in :  I  suppose  youll  be  at  my  lady 
Easy's  by  and  by,  and  if  you'll  give  me  leave 
there 

Lord  Mor,  If  you  please  to  do  me  that  ho- 
nour, madam,  I  shall  certainly  be  there. 

Lady  Bet,  That's  ail,  mv  lord. 

Lord  Mor,  Is  not  your  ladyship  for  vialking  f 

Lady  Bet,  If  your  lordship  dares  venture  with 
me. 

Lord  Mor.  O !  madam  !  [7*0^111^  her  hand] 
How  my  heart  dances !  what  heavenly  music's  in 
her  voice,  when  softened  into  kindness. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Bet.  Ha!  his  hand  trembler- — Sir 
Charles  may  be  mistaken. 

Lord  Fop,  My  lady  Graveairs,  yon  won't  let 
sir  Charles  leave  us }  [Exeunt, 

[Manent  Sib  Charles  and  Lady  Graveairs. 

Lady  Grave.  No,  my  lord,  well  follow  you — 
stay  a  little. 

S To  Sir  Charles. 
yship  designed  to 
follow  them. 

Lady  Grave,  Perhaps  I'd  speak  with  you. 
Sir  Cha,  But,  madam,  consider ;  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  observed. 

Lady  Grave,  Lord,  sir,  if  you  think  itsnch  a 
favour.  [Exit  hastify. 

Sir  Cha,  Is  she  gone  ?  let  her  go,  &c 

[Exit  tinging^ 
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Emier  Si  a  Charles  and  Lokd  Moesloye. 

Sir  Cha,  Come  a  little  this  way- My  lady 

Orareain  had  an  eya  upon  me,  as  I  stole  off, 
and,  Fm  afypMheasive^  WiU  make  use  of  any  op- 
porcnaity  to  talk  with  me. 

Lotd  More.  O !  we  are  pretty  safe  here  ■■ 
WeU,  you  were  speakiuft  of  lady  Betty. 

Sir  Cha.  Aycj  my  lord -I  say,  notwithstand- 
ing aM  this  sadden  change  of  her  behaviour,  I 
wonld  not  have  you  yet  be  too  secure  of  her : 
for,  between  yon  and  I,  since  I  told  yoo,  I  have 
professed  myself  an  open  enemy  to  her  power 
with  you — ^'tis  not  impossible  but'ihis  new  air  of 
good  humour  may  vert  much  proceed  from  a 
fittle  woman's  pride,  or  convincing  me  you  are 
not  yet  out  of  ner  power. 

Lord  Mere.  Not  unlikely.  Bnt  still,  can  we 
make  no  advantage  of  it  ? 

Sir  Cha.  That's  what  I  have  been  thinking  of 
—-look  yoo— — I>eat^ !  my  lady  Graveairs ! 

JLtrd  Mere.  Ha !  she  will  have  audience,  I 
fed. 

Sir  Chm,  There^s  no  avoiding  her— —the  truth 
is,  I  have  owed  her  a  little  good  nature  a  great 
while— —I  see  there^s  but  one  way  of  getting 
rid  €€  her— I  must  even  appoint  her  a  day  of 
payment  at  last  If  youMl  step  into  my  lodgings, 
my  lord,  I'll  just  give  her  an  answer,  and  be  with 
yoa  in  a  moment. 

Lord  More.  Very  well,  I'll  stay  there  for  you. 

[Exit  Lord  Morelove. 

Enter  Lady  Gbaveairs  oh  the  other  side. 

Lady  Grave.  Sir  Charles ! 

Sir  Cha,  Come^  come,  no  more  of  these  re- 
proachful looks ;  you'll  find,  madam,  I  have  de- 
served better  of  yoo  than  your  jealousy  imagines 
—Is  it  a  faoh  to  be  tender  of  your  reputation  ? 
■  ■  fy,  fy— This  may  be  a  proper  time  to 
talk,  and  of  my  contriving,  too  you  see  I  just 
now  shook  off  mv  lord  Morelove  on  purpose. 

Lady  Grave.  May  I  believe  you? 

Sir  Cha.  Still  doubting  my  fidelity,  and  mis- 
taking my  discretion  for  want  of  good  nature  ! 

Lady  Grate.  Don't  think  me  troublesome — 
For  I  confess  'tis  death  to  think  of  parting  with 
you :  since  the  world  sees  for  you  I  have  ne- 
glected friends  and  reputation,  have  stood  the 
fittle  insults  of  disdainful  prudes,  that  envied  me 
perhaps  your  friendship;  nave  borne  the  freezing 
looks  of  near  and  general  acqusintance— Since 
this  is  so— don't  let  them  ridicule  me,  too^  and 
emj  my  foolish  vanity  undid  me !  Don't  let  them 
point  at  me  as  a  cast  mistress ! 

iSir  Cha.  You  wrong  me,  to  suppose  the 
thoo^t:  you'll  have  ^tter  of  me  wlien  wc 
When  shaU  you  be  at  leisure  ? 

Vol.  IL 


Lady  Grace.  I  confess  I  would  sec  yon  once 
again ;  if  what  1  have  more  to  say  prove  inef- 
fectual, perhaps  it  may  convince  me  then,  'tis 
niy  interest  to  part  with  you — Can  you  come  to- 
night ? 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  we  have  company,  and 
Fm  afraid  they'll  stay  too  late — Can't  it  be  be-' 
fore  supper  ? — What's  o^clock  now  ? 

Lady  Gretoe.  It's  almost  six. 

Sir  Cha.  At  seven,  then,  be  sure  of  me;  tilf 
when,  I'd  have  you  go  back  to  the  indies,  to 
avoid  suspicion,  and  about  that  time  have  the 
vapours. 

Lady  Gra:w,  May  I  depend  npon  you?    [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  Depend  on  every  thing — A  vetf 
troublesome  business  this^— Send  me  once  fairlv 
rid  on't — ^if  ever  I'm  caught  in  an  honourable  af- 
fair again  ! — A  debt,  now,  that  a  little  ready  ci- 
vility, and  away,  would  satisfy,  a  man  might 
bear  with ;  bnt  to  have  a  rent^harge  upon  one*s 
good-nature,  with  an  unconscionable  long  scroll 
of  arrears,  too,  that  would  eat  out  the  profits  of 
the  best  estate  in  Christendom — ah — intolerable! 
Well  f  I'll  even  to  my  lord,  and  shake  off  the 
thoughts  on't.   '  [Exit. 

Enter  Ladt  Brttt  and  Ladt  Easy. 

Lady  Bet.  I  observe,  my  dear,  you  have  usu- 
ally this  great  fortune  at  play ;  it  were  enough 
to  make  one  suspect  your  good  luck  with  au 
husband. 

Lady  Easy.  Truly,  I  don't  complain  of  my  for- 
tune cither  way. 

Lady  Bet.  Prkhec  telt  me,  you  are  often  ad- 
vinng  me  to  it ;  are  there  those  real  comfortablO 
advantages  in  marriage,  thnt  our  old  aunts  and 
grandmothers  would  persuade  us  of? 

Lady  Easy.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  had  the  worst 
husband  in  the  world,  I  should  stiH  think  so. 

Lady  Bet.  Ay,  but  then  the  hazard  of  not 
having  a  good  one,  my  dear. 

Lady  Easy.  You  may  have  a  good  one,  I  dare 
say,  ifyou  don't  give  airs  till  you  spoil  him. 

Lady  Bet.  Can  there  be  the  same  dear,  full 
delight,  in  giving  ease  as  pain  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  the 
thought  of  parting  with  one's  power  is  insup^ 
portable ! 

Lady  iasy.  And  the  keeping  it,  till  it  dwindles 
into  no  power  at  all,  is  most  ruefully  foolish. 

Lady  Bet.  But  still,  to  marry  before  one's 
heartily  in  love 

Lady  Easy.  Is  not  half  so  formidable  a  cala- 
mity  but  if  I  have  anv  eyes,  my  dear,  youll 

run  no  great  hazard  of  that  in  venturing  on  my 

lord  Morelove Yon  don't  know,  perhaps,  that 

within  this  half  hour,  the  tone  of  your  voice  is 
strangely  softened  to  him:  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  Bet.  My  dear,  yon  are  positively,  one  or. 
other;  the  most  censorious  creature  in  the  world. 
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—and  so  I  see  its  in  vain  to  talk  with  yoi 
Pray,  will  you  go  back  to  the  company  f 
Ladjf  Easy.    Ah !  poor  lady  Betty  1  [£j( 


roe 


€unt. 


SCENE  II.— Changes  to  Sir  Chables's 

lodgingt. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  Mor.    Charles,    you  have  transported 
!   you  have  made   my  part  in  the  scene  so 
very  easy,  too,  'tis  impossible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  what  I  considered ;  for,  now, 
the  more  you  throw  yourself  into  her  power,  the 
more  I  shall  be  able  to  force  her  into  yours. 

Lord  Mor,  After  all,  (bq^n^  the  ladies'  par- 
don) your  fine  women,  like  bullies,  are  only  stout 
when  they  know  their  men  :  a  man  of  an  honest 
courage  may  fright  them  into  any  thin^ !  Well, 
I  am  fully  instructed,  and  will  about  it  instantly 
— Won't  you  go  along  with  me  ? 

Sir  Cha.  That  may  not  be  so  prot)er — ^besides, 
I  have  a  little  business  upon  my  hands. 

Lord  Mor.  Oh,  your  servant,  sir — Good  bye 
to  you — ^you  shan't  stir. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lord,  your  servant — [Exit  Lord 
Mor.]  So  !  now  to  dispose  myself  'till  'tis  time 
to  tliink  of  my  lady  Graveairs— Umph !  I  have 
no  great  maw  to  that  business,  methinks— I  don't 
find  myself  in  humour  enuugjb  to  come  up  to  the 
civil  things  that  are  usually  expected  in  the  ma- 
king up  of  an  old  quarrel-^EDOiKC  erotses  the 
9tage?i  There  goes  a  warmer  temptation  by  half 

• Ha !  into  my  wife's  bed-chamber,  too 

I  question  if  the  jade  has  any  great  business 

tliere ! 1  have  a  fancy  she  has  only  a  mind 

to  be  taking  the  opportunity  of  nobody's  beii^ 
at  home,  to  make  her -peace  with  me — let  me  see 
—aye,  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  go  to  her  lady- 
ship afterwards — Besides,  I  want  a  little  sleep,  I 
find — ^Your  young  fops  may  talk  of  their  women 
of  quality — but,  to  me  now,  there's  a  strange 
agreeable  convenience  in  a  creature  one  is  not 
obliged  to  say  much  to  upon  these  occasions. 

[Going, 

Enter  Edging. 

Edg,  Did  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  rfa !  all's  right — [Aside^ — ^Yes,  ma- 
dam, I  did  call  you.  [Sit*  down, 

Edg.  What  would  you  please  to  have,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Have !  Why,  I  would  have  you  grow 
a  good  girl,  and  know  when  you  are  well  used, 
hussy. 

Edg.  Sir,  I  don't  complain  of  any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  don't  be  uneasy — I  am  not  an- 
gry with  you  now Come  and  kiss  me. 

Edg.  Lard,  sir! 

Sir  Cha,  Don't  be  a  fool,  now — Come  hither. 

Edg.  Pshaw [Goes  to  him. 

Sir  Cha.  No  wry  face — so — sit  down.  I  won't 
have  you  look  grave  neither;  let  me  see  you  smile, 
you  jade,  you. 


Edg.  Ha,  ha !  [Laughs  and  blushes, 

Sir  Cha.  Ah,  yon  melting  rogue ! 

Edg.  Come,  don't  you  be  at  your  tricks  now 

Lard,  can't  you  stt  still  and  talk  with  one ! 

I  am  sure  there's  ten  times  more  love  in  that,  and 
fifty  times  the  satisfaction,  people  may  say  what 
they  will. 

Sir  Cha,  Well !  now  you're  good,  yoo  shall 
have  your  own  way — I  am  going  to  lie  down  in 
the  next  room ;  and,  since  you  love  a  little  chat, 
come  and  throw  my  night-gown  over  me,  and 
you  shall  talk  me  to  sleep.    [Exit  Sib  Charles. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir, for  all  his  way,  I  see  he 

likes  me  still.  [Exit  «^er  him, 

SCENE  m.— Changes  to  the  Terrace. 

Enter  Ladt  Betty,  Lady  Easy,  and  Lord 

Morelove. 

Lord  Mor.  Nay,  madam,  there  yon  are  too 
severe  upon  him ;  for,  bating  now  and  then  a  lit- 
tle vanity,  my  lord  Foppington  does  not  want  wit 
sometimes  to  make  him  a  very  tolerable  woman's 
man. 

Lady  Bet.  But  such  eternal  vani^  grows  tire- 
some. 

Lady  Easy,  Come,  if  he  were  not  so  loose  in 
his  morals,  his  vanity,  methinks,  might  be  easily 
excused,  considering  how  much  'tis  in  fashion : 
for,  prey  observe  what's  half  the  conversation  of 
most  of  the  fine  young  people  about  town,  but  a 
perpetual  affectation  of  appearing  foremost  in 
the  knowledge  of  manners,  new  modes,  and 
scandal  ?  and,  in  that,  I  don't  see  any  body  comes 
up  to  him. 

Lord  Mor.  Nor  I,   indeed and  here  he 

comes Pray,  madam,  let's  have  a  little  more 

of  him ;  nobody  shews  him  to  more  advantage 
than  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Bet.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart;  you'll  se- 
cond me,  my  lord. 

Lord  Mar.  Upon  occasion,  madam 

Lady  Easy,  Engaging  upon  parties,  my  lord  ? 
[AsidCf  and  smiling  to  Lord  Mor. 

Enter  Lord  Foppingtok. 

» 

Lord  Fop.  So,  ladies  !  what's  the  affair  now  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Why,  you  were,  my  lord !  1  was 
allowing  you  a  great  many  good  qualities ;  but 
lady  Easy  says  yuu  are  a  perfect  hypocrite  ;  and 
that,  whatever  airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  wo- 
men, she's  confident  you  value  no  woman  in  the 
world  equal  to  your  own  lady. 

Lord  Fop.  You  see,  madam,  how  I  am  scan- 
dalized upon  your  account.  But,  it  is  so  natural 
for  a  prude  to  be  malicious,  when  a  roan  endea- 
vour to  be  well  with  any  body  but  herself— did 
you  ever  observe  she  was  piqued  at  that  before  f 
ha,  ha! 

Lady  Bet.  Vll  swear  you  are  a  provoking  crea- 
ture. 
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^  Lord  I6p.  Let's  be  more  Itmiliar  upon't^  and 
give  her  disorder !  ha,  ha ! 
Lady  Bet*  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


likely  to  take  aT  world  of  oains  in  an  eraploymeat, 
where  he  can't  be  torned  oat  for  his  idleness. 

iMdy  Bet,  I  voWy  my  lord,  that's  vastly  ee- 
nerottt  to  all  the  line  women ;  you  are  for  givmg 
them  a  despotic  power  in  love,  I  see,  to  reward 
and  pumsh  as  they  think  fit 

Lord  Fop»  Ha,  ha !  Right,  madam ;  what  sijc- 
nifies  beauty  without  power }  And  a  fine  woman, 
when  she's  manied,  makes  as  ridiculous  a  figure, 
as  a  beaten  geoeial  marching  out  of  a  garnison. 

Latfy  Eoijf.  I'm  afraid,  luly  Betty,  the  great- 
est danger  in  your  use  of  power,  would  be  from 
a  too  heedless  liberality ;  you  would  more  mind 
tbe  man  than  his  merit 

Lifrd  Fop.  Piqued  again,  by  all  that's  fretful ! — 
Well,  certainly,  to  give  envy  is  a  pleasure  inex- 
pressible. [To  Lady  Betty. 

Lady  Bet,  Ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Eaty,  Does  not  she  show  him  well,  my 
lord  ^  [Aside  to  Lord  Mor. 

Lord  Mor,  Perfectly,  and  me  to  myself 

For  now,  I  almost  blush  to  think  I  ever  was  on- 
easT  at  him.  [To  Lady  Easy. 

Lord  Fop,  Lady  Easy,  I  ask  ten  thousand  par- 
dons; Fm  afraid  I  am  rude  all  this  while. 

Laify  JSeuw.  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lord ;  you  are 
always  good  company,  when  you  please:  not 
but  in  some  things,  indeed,  you  are  apt  to  be  like 
other  fine  gentlemen,  a  little  too  loose  in  your 
principles. 

Lord  Fop,  Ob,  madam,  never  to  the  ofience 
of  the  ladies ;  I  agree  in  any  coipmunity  with 
them;  nobody  is  a  more  constant  churchman, 
when  the  fine  women  are  there. 

Ltufy  Eaty,  Oh  fy,  my  lord  !  you  ought  not 
to  go  for  their  sakes  at  all !  And  I  won<Mr,  you 
tbat  are  for  being  such  a  good  husband  of  your 
virtues,  are  not  afraid  of  bringing  your  prudence 
into  a  lampoon,  or  a  play. 

Lady  Bet,  Lampoons  and  plays,  madam,  are 
only  tilings  to  be  laughed  at . 

Lord  Fop,  Odso  I  ladies,  the  court's  coming 
home,  I  see;  shall  not  we  make  our  bows f 

Latfy  Bet,  Oh,  by  all  means ! 

Latfy  Eamf,  Lady  Betty,  I  mast  leave  you ; 
fnr  I  am  obliged  to  write  letters ;  and  I  know 
yon  won't  give  me  time  after  sapper. 

Lady  Bet,  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  make  a  short 
visit,  and  be  with  you.  [Exit  Lady  Baby.]  Pray, 
what's  become  of  my  lady  Graveairs } 

Lord  Mor,  Oh,  I  believe  she's  gone  home,  ma- 
dam ;  she  seemed  not  to  be  very  well. 

Lord  Fyt,  And  where's  sir  Charles,  my  ford  ? 

Lord  Mor,  I  left  him  at  his  own  lodgings. 

Lad^  Bet,  He^s  upon  some  ramble,  I'm  afraid. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  a  man 
pay  ramble  at  home  sometimes-^But,  here  come 


the  chaises;  we  must  make  a  little  more  haste, 
madam.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. Changes  to  Sir  Charles's 

lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Easy,  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  Ea^,  Is  your  master  come  home? 

Ser,  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Easy,  Where  is  he? 

Ser,  I  bekeve,  madam,  he's  Uid  down  to  sleep. 

Lady  Easy.  Where's  Edging  ?  Bid  her  get  me 

some  wax  and  paper stay,  it's  no  matter,  now 

I  think  on  it-~tbere's  some  above  upon  my  toi- 
lette. [Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE  V. 

Opens,  and  discovers  Sir  Charles  without  his 
periwig,  and  Edging  by  him,  both  asleep,  in 
two  easy  chairs.  Then  enters  Lady  Easy,  who 
starts  and  trembles,  some  time  unable  to  speak. 

Lady  Easy,  Ha !  protea  me,  virtue,  patience^ 


Teach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 
Me  think  my  dreaming  senses  are  deceived  ! 
For  sure,  a  sight  like  Uiis  might  raise  the  arm 
Of  duty,  even  to  the  breast  of  love !  At  least^ 
rU  throw  this  vizor  of  my  patience  off: 
Now  wake  him  ia  his  guilt. 
And,  barefaced,  front  him  with  my  wrongs. 
I'll  talk  to  him  till  he  blushes^  nay,  till  he    « 
Frowns  on  me,  perhaps — and  then 
I'm  lost  again — The  ease  of  a  few  tears 

Is  all  that  s  left  to  me 

And  duty,  too,  forbids  me  to  insult, 
When  I  have  vowed  obedience — Perhaps 
The  fault's  in  me,  and  nature  has  not  formed 
Me  with  the  thousand  little  requisites 
That  warm  the  heart  to  love 

Somewhere  there  is  a  fault 

But  Heaven  best  knows  what  both  of  us  de- 


Ha !  bare-headed,  and  in  so  sound  a  sleep  1 
Who  knows^  while  thus  exposed  to  the  unwholc? 

some  air. 
But  Heaven  ofiended  may  o'ertake  his  crime. 
And,  in  some  languishing  distemper,  leave  him 
A  severe  example  of  its  violated  laws 
Forbid  it  mercy,  and  forbid  it  love  I 
This  may  prevent  it 

[Ibftet  a  steinkirk  off' her  neck,  and  UofS  it 
gently  on  his  head^ 
And,  if  be  should  wake  offended  at  my  too  busy 
care,  let  m^  heart-breaking  patience,  duty,  and 
my  fond  affection,  plead  my  pardon.  [£n7. 

[After  she  has  been  out  some  time,  a  bell  rings  ; 
Edoino  wakes,  and  stirs  Sir  Charles.] 
Edg.  Oh ! 

Sir  Cha.  How  nowj  what's  the  matter? 
Edg,  Ohy  bless  my  soul !   my  iad/s  oom^ 
home. 
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Sir  Chut,  Go^  go,  then.  [Be//  riugi. 

Edg,  Oh,  lud !  my  head's  in  sach  a  conditioiiy 
too.  IRuru  to  the  glastJ]  I  am  coming,  madam — 
Oh,  lud !  here's  no  powder,  nekher-^^-Ilere,  mar 
dam.  [Exit. 


T"     y    •      J 


Sir  Cha.  How  now  ?  [Feeling  the  $tetnkirk 
upon  his  head.]  What's  this?  How  came  it  here  ? 
[Puts  on  his  wig,]  Did  not  I  see  my  wife  wear 
this  toiday  ? — ^tSestli !  ahe  ow't  liave  been  here, 
sure — It  could  not  be  jealousy  timl  bjnonght  her 
home — for  my  coming  waa  accidental— -so,  too^  I 
fear,  was  hers — ^How  careless  have  I  been  ? — fiot 
to  secure  the  door,  neither — ^^was  fooiisb— It 
jomtt  be  so !  She  certainly  has  seen  nse  here  sleep- 
ing with  her  woman :  if  so,  how  low  an  hypocrite 
to  her  must  that  sight  have  proved  me !  The 
thought  has  made  me  despicable,  even  to  myself 
— How  mean  a  vice  is  lying,  and  how  often  have 
these  empty  pleasures  lulled  my  honour  and  my 
conscience  tp  lethargy,  while  I  gros^y  have  abu- 
sed her,  poorly  skulking  behind  a  thousand  false- 
hoods!— Now  I  reflect,  this  has  not  been  the  first 
of  her  discoveries**— -How  contemptible  a  figure 
wst  I  have  aaade  to  herl  A  crowd  of  recollected 
circumstances  confirms  me  now,  she  has  been 
long  acquainted  with  my  follies;  and  yet,  with 
what  amazing  prudenee  has  she  borne  the  secret 
pangs  of  injured  lore,  and  wore  an  everlasting 
smile  10  me !  This  asks  a  little  thinking  anmfr- 
thing  should  be  ckme-^rU  see  her  inatanihr^  and 
be  resolved  from  her  behayieur.  \EMit. 

SCENE  Vl^Changet  to  another  rmm. 

Enter  Lavy 'Easy f  and  Edgiko. 

Lady  Easy,  Where  have  yon  been,  Edging  i 

Edg.  Been,  madaaa !  I~»*^I-^  cwae  «s  soon 
as  I  heard  you  ring,  raadMn. 

Lady  Eatjf.  Hew  guik  oeofiiusuls  her!  but 
she^s  below  my  thought— Fetch  my  last  new  sack 
hither — ^I  have  a  mind  to  alter  it  a  lilrin  mskr 
haste 

Ed^.  Yes,  madam 1  see  she  docs  aot  sus- 
pect any  thing.  lEnt, 

Loity  £ae^.  Heigh  ho !  [Sitting  damn.]  1  hmd 
forgot — but  I'm  unfit  for  writing  now— -Twas 

an  hard  conflict yet  it's  a  joy  to  thiak  it  ovser : 

a  secnet  pride,  to  tell  my  heart  my  conduct  has 
been  just— How  low  are  vicious  miods,  that  ol^ 
fer  injuries  I  .how  much  superior  innocence,  tlwt 
bears  them  1  Still  there's  a  pleasure,  even  in  the 
neianchoiy  of  a  quiet  oonscieace— Away,  my 
fears,  it  is  not  yet  impossible— for,  while  his  hu- 
man nature  is  not  quite  shook  oS,  I  ought  not  to 
despair. 

Re-enter  Edctkc,  with  a  Sack, 

Edg,  Here's  the  sack,  madam. 
l^dy  Eamf.  So,  sit  down  there— and,  let  me 
•oer-4icre- rip  off  all  that  silvct 


Edg.  Indeed,  I  always  thought  it  would  be- 
come your  ladyship  better  without  it>— But, 
now,  suppose,  madam,  you  carried  another  row 
of  gold  round  the  scollops,  and  then  you  take  and 
lay  this  silver  plain  all  along  the  gnther^  and  your 
ladyship  will  perfectly  see,  it  will  give  the  wing 
ten  thousand  times  another  air. 

iWy  Eamf.  Prithee^  don't  be  impertinent;  do 
as  I  bid  you. 

Edg,  flay,  madam,  with  aU  my  heart;  your  la- 
dyship may  do  as  you  please. 

Lady  Magy.  This  creature  grows  so  confident; 
and  I  dare  not  part  with  ber,  Ust  he  shoald  think 
it  jealousy.  [AMide» 

Enter  8iK  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  So,  my  dear !  What,  at  work !  how 
are  you  employed,  pray  f 

Ijady  Easy,  I  was  thinking  to  alter  this  sadk 
here. 

Sir  Cha,  What's  amiss?  Methinks  it's  very 
pretty. 

lidg.  Yes,  sir,  it's  pretty  enough  for  that  mat- 
ter; but  my  lady  has  a  mind  it  should  be  proper, 
too. 

iSir  CA«.  Indeed ! 

Lat^  Easy.  I  fancy  plain  gold  and  black  woukl 
become  me  better. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  a  gpave  thought,  my  dear. 

Edg,  O,  dear  sir,  not  at  all ;  aiy  lady's  much  in 
the  right ;  I  am  sure,  as  it  is,  ic^  fit  for  nothing 
but  a  girl. 

Sir  Cha.  Leave  the  room. 

Edg.  Lord,  sir !  I  can't  stir— I  must  stay  to— 

Sir  Cha,  Go [^^^¥1^9- 

EdgK  [ThrmsD^  demn  the  work  hatOhf^  and 
crying,  aside.]  IS  ever  I  speak  to  him  afliiitt»  I'll 
be  bunied !  [Ejeit  EDCiiKU 

Sir  Cha.  Sit  still,  my  dear— 1  came  to  Inlk 
with  yon— ^and,  which  you  well  may  wonder  at, 
what  I  have  to  say  is  of  importance^  too ;  but  it 
is  in  order  to  my  hereafter  always  telking  kindly 
to  you. 

Lady  Easv.  Your  words  were  never  disobliging^ 
nor  can  I  charge  you  with  a  look  that  ever  had 
the  appearance  of  being  unkind. 

Sir  Cha.  The  perpetual  sprii^  of  your  good 
humour  lets  me  draw  no  ment  from  what  I  have 
appeared  to  be,  which  makes  me  curious  now  to 
know  your  thoughts  of  what  I  really  am :  and  ne- 
ver haying  asked  you  this  before,  it  |iuzales  me : 
nor  can  I  (my  strange  negligence  considered)  te- 
ooocile  to  reason  your  first  thought  of  vonturing 
upon  marriage  with  me. 

Lady  Easy.  I  never  thought  it  such  a  haaard. 

Sir  Cha.  How  could  a  wesnan  of  your  restraint 
in  principles,  sedateaess,  sense,  and  tender  dispo- 
sition, propose  to  lead  an  happy  life  with  one 
(now  I  reflect;  that  hardly  took  an  hour's  pains, 
oven  before  nuirriage,  to  appear  but  what  I  am : 
a  loose,  unheeded  uTetch,  absent  in  all  I  do^  ci- 
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vil,  mod  9B  oftan  xudc^  without  doign,  noMaaoo- 
ably  thoughtfolv  eaty  to  a  fault,  and,  in  my  best  of 
praiae,  but  carelessly  good-natured  ?  Uow  shall  I 
reoondJe  your  temper  watli  having  made  so 
atnuigeachoioe? 

Lify  Emt^.  Your  own  words  may  answer  you 
— ^Your  having  never  seemed  to  be  but  what  you 
leally  wese;  and,  throu|b  that  carelessness  of 
temper,  there  still  shone  forth  to  me  an  undeaign- 
ing  nonesty,  I  always  doubted  of  in  smoother 
faces :  thus,  while  I  saw  you  took  least  pains  to 
win  me,  yo«  pleased  and  wooed  me  most :  nay, 
I  have  thot^ht,  that  such  a  temper  oouid  never 
be  dehberately  unkind :  or,  at  the  worst,  I  knew 
that  errors,  from  the  want  of  thinking,  might  fte 
borne ;  at  leasts  when,  probably,  one  moment's 
aerioas  thought  miebt  end  them :  these  were  my 
worst  of  fears ;  and  these,  when  weighed  by  girow- 
iag  Une^  against  my  solid  hopes,  were  nothing. 

Sir  Cha,  My  dear,  your  understanding  startles 
me,  and  justly  calls  my  own  in  question :  I  blush 
to  think  I  Ve  worn  so  bright  a  jewel  in  my  bosom, 
and,  till  this  hour,  have  scarce  been  curious  once 
to  look  upon  its  lustre. 

Lmify  jKMy.  You  set  too  hip;h  a  value  on  the 
commoa  quatides  of  an  easy  wife. 

Sir  Cha.  Virtues,  like  benefits,  are  double, 
when  concealed :  and,  I  oonfes^  I  yet  suspect 
you  of  an  higher  vahie  far  than  I  have  spoke 
jroo. 

Ladjf  £flfy.  I  understand  you  not 

SirCkm,  VU  speak  more  plainly  to  yon-^be 
free,  and  tell  me— Where  did  you  leave  this 
handkerchief? 

IsdyEMSf.  Ha! 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  start  at?  Yon  hear 
the  questioo. 

Ladljf  Eanf,  What  shall  I  say?  my  fears  con- 
foond  me.  [AMe. 

Sir  Cka,  Be  not  conoemed,  my  dear ;  he  easy 
lo  the'  tmlh,  and  tell  me. 

hadjf  Eaijf.  I  cannot  spei|k — and  I  could  wish 
yon'd  not  oblige  me  to  it — ^'tis  the  only  thing  I 
ever  yet  fefosed  you ;  and,  thc»ogh  I  want  reason 
for  my  will,  let  me  not  answer  you. 

Sir  Ckm,  Your  will,  then,  be  a  reason ;  and  since 
I  Sep  you  are  so  generously  tender  of  reproach- 
ing me,  it  is  fit  I  should  be  easy  in  my  gratitude, 
ami  make,  what  ought  to  be  my  shame,  my  joy. 
Let  me  be  therefore  pleased  to  tell  yon  now,  your 
wondrous  conduct  has  waked  me  to  a  sense  of 
your  disquiet  past,  and  resolution  never  to  disturb 
It  more — And  (not  that  I  ofier  it  as  a  merit,  but 
yet  ia  blind  compliance  to  my  will)  let  me  beg 
yon  wottid  immediately  discharge  your  woman. 

Lttfy  Eanf.  Aias !  I  think  not  of  her — O,  my 
dear,-  distract  me  not  with  this  excess  of  good- 
ness. [Weeping, 

Sir  Cka»  Nay,  praise  me  not,  lest  I  reBect  how 
little  I  have  deserved  it ;  I  see  you  are  in  pain  to 
gpve  me  this  confusion.  Come,  I  will  not  shock 
your  softness  by  my  untimely  blush  for  what  is 


past,  but  rather  sooth  you  to  a  pleasure  at  my 
sense  of  joy  for  my  recovered  happiness  to  come. 
Give,  then,  to  my  new-bom  love  what  name  you 
please ;  it  cannot,  shall  not,  be  too  kind  :  O  !  it 
cannot  be  too  soft  for  what  my  soul  swells  up 
with  emulation  to  deserve — ^Receive  me,  then, 
entire  at  last,  and  take,  what  yet  no  woman  ever 
truly  had,  my  conquered  heart ! 

Ladv  Easv.  O,  the  soft  treasure  !  O,  the  dear 
reward  of  long-deserving  love ! — Now  am  I  blest 
indeed,  to  see  you  kind  without  the  ei^nce  of 
pain  in  being  so,  to  make  you  mine  with  easiness: 
thus !  thus  to  have  you  mine,  is  something  more 
than  happiness ;  *tis  double  life,  and  madness  of 
abounding  joy.  But  it  was  a  pain  iatolerable 
to  give  you  a  confusion. 

Sir  Cha,  O  ihou  engaging  virtue !  But  I  am 
too  slow  in  doii^  justice  to  thy  love :  I  know  thy 
softness  will  refuse  me ;  but  remember,  I  insist 
upon  it  let  thy  womsin  be  discharged  this 
minute. 

Lady  Eaty,  No,  my  dear ;  think  me  not  so 
low  in  faith,  to  fear,  that,  after  what  you  have 
said,  it  will  ever  be  in  her  power  to  do  roe 
future  injury.  When  I  can  conveniently  provide 
for  her,  Til  think  on  it :  but  to  discliarge  her 
now,  might  let  her  guess  at  die  occasion ;  and 
methinks  I  would  have  our  diffierence,  like 
our  endearments,  be  equally  a  secret  to  our  ser* 
vants. 
'  Sir  Cha.  Still  my  superior  every  way !-— be  it  as 

you  have   better  thought Well,    my  dear, 

now  ril  confess  a  thing  that  was  not  m  your 
power  to  accuse  me  of ;  to  be  short,  I  own  this 
creature  is  not  the  only  one  I  have  been  to  blame 
with. 

Lady  Eaty,  I  know  she  is  not,  and  was  always 
less  concerned  to  (ind  it  sit ;  for  constancy  in  er* 
rors  might  have  been  fatal  to  roe. 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  know,  my  dear  ? 

[Surpriied, 

Lady  Easy,  Come,  Vm  not  afraid  to  accuse 
you  nr)w my  lady  Graveairs Your  care- 


lessness, my  dear,  let  all  the  world  know  it ;  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  indeed,  had  it  been 
only  to  me  a  secret. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  will  aak  no  more  ones- 
tions,  for  fear  of  being  more  ridiculous ;  I  do 
confess,  I  thought  my  diwretion  there  had  been 
a  master-piece— How  contemptible  must  I  have 
looked  all  this  while  ( 

Ltidy  Eauy.  You  shan't  say  so. 

Sir  Cha,  Well,  to  let  you  see  I  had  some 
shame,  as  well  as  nature  in  roe,  I  had  writ  this 
to  my  lady  Graveurs  upon  my  first  discovering 
that  you  knew  I  had  wronged  you :  read  it. 

Lady  Eoiy,  [Reads,]  '  Something  has  happen- 
'  ed  that  prevents  the  visit  I  intended  you ;  and 
'  I  could  gladly  wish,  you  never  would  reproach 
^  me  if  I  tell  you,  'tis  utterly  inconvenient  that  I 
'  should  ever  see  you  more.' 
This,  indeed,  was  more  than  I  had  merited. 
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Enier  a  Servant. 

Sir  Cha,  Who  is  there  ?  Here — Step  with  this 
fb  lady  Gravcairs. 

[SeaU  the  Utter,  and  gives  it  the  servant, 

Ser,  Yes,  sir Madam,  my    lady    Betty's 

come, 

Ladv  Easy,  111  wait  on  her. 

Sir  Vha.  My  dear,  I  am  thinking  there  may 
be  other  things  my  negligence  may  have  wrong- 
ed you  in ;  but  be  assured  as  I  discover,  all  shall 
be  corrected. Is  there  any  part  or  circum- 
stance in  ^our  fortune  that  I  can  change  or  yet 
make  easier  to  you  ? 

Lady  Easy.  None  my  dear ;  yoor  good^nature 
never  stinted  roe  in  that ;  and  n<»w,  metbinks,  1 
have  less  occasion  there  than  ever. 

Re-^nter  Servant, 

Ser,  Sir,  my  lord  Morelove's  come. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  coroin{( 1  think  I  told  you 

of  the  design  we  had  laid  against  lady  Betty. 

Lady  Eaw.  You  did,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  be  myself  concerned  in  it 

Sir  Cha.  I  believe  we  may  employ  you :  I 
know  he  waits  for  me  with  impatience.  But, 
my  dear,  won't  you  think  me  tasteless  to  the  joy 
you  have  given  me,  to  suffer,  at  this  time,  any 
coBcem  but  you  to  employ  my  thoughts  ? 

Lath  Easy.  Seasons  must  be  obeyed;  and 
since  i  know  your  friend's  happiness  oepending, 
I  could  not  taste  my  own,  should  you  ncslect  it 

Sir  Cha.  Thou  easy  sweetness ! — O  i  what  a 
waste  of  th;jr  neglected  love  has  my  unthinking 
brain  committed !  but  time,  and  future  thrift  of 
tenderness,  shall  yet  repair  it  all.  The  hours 
will  come  when  this  sof^  Raiding  stream,  that 
swelb  my  heart,  uninterrupted  shall  renew  its 
course — 
^    And,  like  the  ocean  after  ebb,  shall  move 

With  constant  force  of  due  returning  love. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  Vll.— Changes  to  another  room. 

Reenter  Lady  Easy  and  Lady  Betty. 

Lady  Bet.  You  have  been  in  tears,  my  dear, 
and  yet  you  look  pleased,  too. 

Jjady  Eaiy.  You  will  pardon  me.  If  I  cannot 
let  yuu  into  circumstances  :  but  be  satisfied, 
sir  Charles  has  made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain 
of  joy. 

Lady  Bet.  Indeed,  I  am  truly  glad  of  it; 
though  I  am  sorry  to  find,  that  any  one  who  has 
generosity  enough  to  do  you  justice,  should,  un- 
provoked, be  so  ^reat  an  enemy  to  roe. 

Lady  Easy.  Sir  Charles  your  enemy  ! 

Lady  Bet.  My  dear,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
always  thought  him  so,  but  now  I  am  convinced 
of  it. 

Lady  Easy.  In  what^  pray?  I  cannot  think  you 
vill  find  him  so. 


Lady  Bet.  O !  madam,  it  has  been  his  whole 
business,  of  late,  to  make  an  utter  breadi  between 
my  lord  Morelove  and  me. 

Lady  Easy.  That  may  be  owing  to  your  usi^ 
of  my  lord:  perhaps,  be  thought  it  would  not 
disoblige  you.  I  am  confident  you  are  mistaken 
in  him. 

Lady  Bet.  O !  I  don't  use  to  be  out  in  things 
of  this  nature;  I  can  see  well  enough:  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  when  I  have  talked 
with  my  lord. 

Lady  Easy.  Here  he  comes ;  and  because  yon 
shall  ulk  with  him — ^No  excuses — for  positively 
I  will  leave  you  together. 

Lady  Bet.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  desire  you 
will  stay,  then ;  for  I  know  you  think  now,  that 
I  have  a  mind  to— — 

Lady  Easy.  To    ■    to        ha,  ha,  hft ! 

[Going. 

Lady  Bet.  Well !  Ill  remember  diis. 

Enter  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  Mot.  I  hope  I  don't  fright  you  away, 
madam? 

Lady  Easy.  Not  at  all,  my  lord ;  but  I  most  bef^ 
your  pardon  for  a  moment ;  I  will  wait  upon  you 
immediately.  [Eiit. 

Lady  Bet.  My  lady  Easy  gone  ? 

Lord  Mor.  Perhaps,  madam,  in  friendship  to 
you ;  she  thinks  I  may  have  deserved  the  cold* 
ness  you  of  late  have  shewn  to  me,  and  was  wil- 
ling to  give  you  this  opportunity  to  convince  me 
you  have  not  done  it  without  just  grounds  and 
reason. 

Lady  Bet.  How  handsomely  does  be  reproach 
me !  but  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  tiiink  I 
know  it [^siVie.]  My  lord,  whatever  has  pas- 
sed between  you  and  me,  I  dare  swear  that 
could  not  be  her  thoughts  at  this  time:  for, 
when  two  people  have  appeared  professed  ene- 
mies, she  cannot  but  think  one  will  as  little  care 
to  give,  as  the  other  receive,  a  justification  of 
their  actions. 

Lord  Mor.  Passion,  indeed,  often  does  repea* 
ted  injuries  on  both  sides ;  but  I  don't  remember, 
in  my  heat  of  error,  I  ever  yet  pA>fessed  myself 
your  enemy. 

Lady  Bet.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  very  free  with 
you — I  confess,  I  do  not  think,  now,  I  have  a 
greater  enemy  in  the  world. 

Lord  Mor.  If  having  loved  you  to  my  own 
disquiet,  bo  injurious,  I  am  contented  then  to 
stand  the  foremost  of  your  enemies. 

Ludy  Bet,  O !  my  lord,  there's  no  great  fear 
of  your  being  my  enemy  that  way,  X  dare  say— 

ijord  Mor.  There  b  no  other  way  my  heart 
can  bear  to  offend  you  now ;  and  I  foresee  tU'Chat 
it  will  persist  to  my  undoing. 

Lady  Bet.  Fy,  fy,  my  lord !  we  know  where 
your  heart  is  well  enough. 

Lord  Mor.  My  conduct  has,  indeed,  deserved 
this  scorn ;  and  therefore,  'tis  but  just  I  should 
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submit  to  jonrresentmenty  and  beg  (thoueb  I  am 
assured  io  vaio)  for  pardun.  iKweU, 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  How,  my  lord ! 

[Lord  Morelove  rites. 

Latfy  Bet,  Ha !  He  bere !  Ibis  was  uoluckj. 

[Aside. 

Lord  Mar,  O,  pity  my  confusion  ! 

[To Lady  Betty. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sorr^r  to  see  ^ou  can  so  soon 
forget  yourself:  metbinks  tbe  insults  you  have 
borne  from  that  lady*  by  this  time  should  have 
warned  you  into  a  disgust  of  her  regardless  prinr 
ciples. 

Lord  Mor.  Hold,  sir  Charles,  while  you  and 
I  are  friends !  I  desire  you  would  speak  with  ho- 
nour of  thi«  lady — T'ls  sufficient  I  have  no  com- 
plaint a^nst  her,  and —    - 

Lady  Bet,  My  lord,  I  beg  you  would  resent  this 
thing  no  farther:  an  injury  like  this  is  better 
punished  with  our  contempt;  apparent  malice 
should  only  be  laughed  at 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha !  the  old  resource.  OBers 
of  any  hopes  to  delude  him  from  his  resentment, 
and  then  as  the  Grand  Monarque  did  with  Ca- 
Taiier :  and  tlien  you  are  sure  to  keep  your  word 
with  him. 

Loify  Bet.  Sir  Charles,  to  let  you  know  how 
far  I  am  above  your  little  spleen,  my  lord,  your 
hand !  from  this  hour- 

Sir  Cha.  Pshaw !  pshaw !  all  design !  aU 
pique !  mere  artifice  and  disappointed  woman. 

Lady  Bet.  Look  you,  sir,  not  that  I  doubt  my 
lord*s  opinion  of  me ;  yet 

Sir  Cka.  Look  you,  madam,  in  short,  your 
word  has  been  too  often  taken,  to  let  you  make 
up  quarrels,  as  you  used  to  do,  with  a  soft  look, 
and  a  fair  promise  you  never  intended  to  keep. 

Lady  Bet.  Was  ever  such  insolence  !  He  won't 
pwe  me  leave  to  speak. 

Lord  Mor. . Sir  Charles ! 

Lady  Bet.  No,  pray,  my  lord,  have  patience ; 
and  since  Yiis  malice  seems  to  grow  paiticular,  I 
dare  his  wprst,  and  urge  him  to  the  proof  on't : 
Pray,  sir,  wherein  can  you  charge  me  with  breach 
of  promise  to  my  lord  ? 

&>  Cha.  Death !  you  won't  deny  it  ?  How  often, 
to  piece  op  a  quarrel,  have  you  appointed  him  to 
visit  you  alone ;  and,  though  you  have  promised 
to  see  no  other  company  the  whole  day,  when 
be  was  come  he  has  found  you  among  the  laugh 
of  noisy  fops,  coqoettes,and  coxcombs,  dissolutely 
gay,  while  your  full  eyes  ran  over  with  transport 
at  their  flattery,  ana  your  own  vain  power  of 
pleasing?  How  often,  I  say,  have  you  been 
known  to  throw  away,  at  least,  four  hours  of 
jour  good  humour  upon  such  wretches,  and,  the 
minute  they  were  gone,  grew  only  dull  to  him, 
•unk  into  a  distasteful  smeen,  complained  you 
bad  talked  yourself  into  tne  head-ache,  and  tnen 
indulged  upon  the  dear  delight  of  seeing  him  in 


pain,  and,  by  that  time  you  had  stretched  and 
gaped  him  heartily  out  of  patience,  of  a  sudden 
most  importantly  remember  you  had  outsat 
your  appointment  with  my.  lady  Fiddle-faddle^ 
and  immediately  order  your  coach  to  the  park  ? 

Lady  Bet,  Yet,  sir,  have  you  done } 

Sir  Cha.  No-^^though  this  might  serve  to 
shew  the  nature  of  your  principles :  but  tbe  no- 
ble conquest  you  have  gained  at  last  over  defeat* 
cd  sense  of  reputation,  too^  has  made  your  fame 
immortal. 

Lord  Mor.  How,  sir? 

Lady  Bet.  My  reputation  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  madam,  your  reputation — ^My 
lord,  if  I  advance  a  falsehood,  then  resent  it.  l 
say  your  reputation-^— It  has  been  your  life's 
whole  pcide  of  late  to  be  the  common  toast  of 
every  public  table,  vjiin  even  in  the  infamous 
addresses  of  a  married  man,  my  lord  Fopping- 
ton;  let  that  be  reconciled  witn  reputation,  I 
will  now  shake  hands  with  shame,  and  bow  me 
to  tbe  low  contempt  which  you  deserve  from 
him;  not  but  I  suppose  you  will  yet  endeavour 
to  recover  him.  Now,  you  find  ill  usage  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  your  conquest,  'tis  possible  you  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  preserve  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Sir  Charles 

{Walks  disorderedy  and  he  after  her. 
know  your  vaniu  is  so  voracifms^ 
it  will  even  wound  itself  to  feed  itself;  offer  him 
a  blank,  perhaps,  to  fill  up  with  hopes  of  what- 
nature  he  pleases,  and  part  even  with  your 
pride  to  keep  him. 

Laih  Bet.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  not  deserved 
this  oi^ou.  [Bursting  into  tears. 

Sir  Cha. .  Ah  !  true  woman  !  drop  him  a  soft 
dissembling  tear,  and  then  his  just  resentment 
must  be  hushed  of  course. 

Lord  Mor.  O  Charles  !  I  can  bear  no  more ; 
those  tears  are  so  reproaching. 

•Sir  Cha.  Hist,  for  your  life  !  [Asides  and  then 
ahud.]  My  lord,  if  you  believe  her,  you  are  un- 
done ;  the  very  next  sight  of  my  lord  Foppington 
would  make  her  yet  forswear  all  that  she  can 
promise. 

Lady  Bet.  My  lord  Foppington  !  Is  that  the 
mighty  crime  that  must  condemn  me,  then  ?  You 
know  I  used  him  but  as  a  tool  of  my  resentment, 
which  vou  yourself,  by  a  pretended  friend!»hip  to 
us  botii,  most  artfully  provoked  me  to— 

Lord  Mor»  Hold,  I  conjure  you,  madam ;  I 
want  not  this  conviction. 

Lady  Bet,  Send  for  him  this  minute,  and  you 
and  he  shall  both  be  witnesses  of  the  contempt 
and  detestation  I  have  for  any  forward  hopes  his 
vanity  may  have  gjiven  him,  or  your  malice  would 
insinuate. 

Sir  Cha.  Death  !  you  would  as  soon  eat  fire- 
as  soon  part  with  your  luxurious  taste  of  folly, 
as  dare  to  own  the  half  of  this  before  his  face, 
or  any  one,  that  would  make  you  blush  to  deny 
it  to-*Hcre  comes  my  wife  now,  we  shall  see—* 
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Ha !  and  my  lord  Foppington  with  her — ^Now  ! 
now,  we  shall  see  this  mighty  proof  of  your  siiip 
cerity — Now?  my  lord,  you'll  have  a  waminc 
sure,  and  henceforth  know  me  for  yoar  frien<^ 
indeed. 

Enter  Lady  Easy,  and  Lord  Foppington. 

Lady  Easy.  In  tears,  my  dear  f  whaf  9  the 
matter? 

Lady  Bet.  O,  my  dear,  all  I  told  yoo  is  trae : 
Sir  Charles  has  shewn  himself  so  inveterately  m^ 
enemy,  that,  if  I  be]ieved  I  deserved  but  half  his 
hate,  'twuuld  make  me  hate  myself. 

Lord  Fop,  Hark  you,  Charles ;  prithee  what  is 
this  business  } 

Sir  Cha,  Why,  yonrs,  my  lord,  for  aught  I 
know — ^I  have  made  such  a  breech  betwiit  them 
—I  cannot  promise  much  for  the  coora^e  of  a 
woman ;  but  if  hers  holds,  I  am  sure  it  is  wide 
enough ;  you  may  enter  ten  abreast,  my  tir>rd. 

Lard  Fop.  9a/st  thou  so,  Charles  f  Then,  I 
hold  six  to  four,  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  town. 

Latfy  Easy,  Sore  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  this :   I  hope  he  has  not  made  my  lord*  your 
enemy. 
•    Lady  Bet.  I  know  not  what  he  has  done. 

Lord  More.  Far  be  that  thought !  Alas !  I  am 
too  much  in  fear  myself,  that  what  I  ha%'e  this 
day  committed,  advised  by  his  mistaken  friend- 
ship, may  have  done  my  love  irreparable  preju* 
dice. 

Lady  Bet.  No,  my  lord ;  since  I  perceive  his 
little  arts  have  not.  prevailed  upon  your  good  na- 
ture to  my  prejudice,  I  am  bound  in  gratitnde, 
in  duty  to  myself,  and  to  the  confession  you  have 
made,  my  lord,  to  acknowledge  now,  I  nave  been 
to  blame,  too. 

Lord  More.  Ha !  is  it  possible  }  can  yoo  own 
so  much?  O  my  transported  heart ! 

Lady  Bet.  tie  says  I  have  taken  pleasure  in 
seeing  you  uneasy — I  own  it— 4mt  'twas  when 
that  uneasiness  I  thought  proceeded  from  your 
love ;  and  if  you  did  love^-^-'twill  not  be  much 
to  pardon  it. 

Lord  More.  O  let  my  soul,  thus  bonding  to 
your  power,  adore  this  soft  descending  good- 
ness! 

Lady  Bet.  And,  since  the  giddy  woman's 
slights  I  have  shewn  you  too  of&n,  have  been 
public,  'tis  fit,  at  last,  the  amends  and  reparation 
should  be  so*,  therefore,  what  I  ofiered  to  Sir 
Charles,  I  now  repeat  before  this  company,  my 
utter  detestation  or  any  past,  or  future  galfantry, 
that  has,  or  shall  be  omred  by  me,  to  your  unea- 
siness. 

fjord  More,  Oh  f  be  less  generous,  or  teach 

roe  to  deserve  it Now  blush,  sir  Charles,  at 

your  injurious  accusation. 

Lord  Fbp.  Ah !  Pardi,  Voila  quelque  chose 
d*extraordinaire ! 

Lady  Bet.  As  for  my  lord  Foppington,  I  owe 
(tm  dutnks  for  having^  been  so  friendly  an  instru- 


ment of  our  reooneiliadon;  for  diough,  in  the 
little  ootward  galhmtry  I  received  from  him,  I 
did  not  immediately  trust  him  with  my  design  ia 
it,  yet  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  bis  understand- 
ing, than  to  suppose  he  could  mistake  it. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  the  delibe- 
ration of  her  assarance  f  and  do  not  positively 
remember,  that  the  nonchalance  of  my  temper 
ever  had  so  bright  an  occasion  to  shew  itself  be- 
fore. 

Lady  Bet.  My  lord,  I  hope  yon  will  pardon 
the  freedom  I  have  taken  witn  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  madam,  do  not  be  under  the 
confusion  of  an  apologr  upon  my  account ;  for, 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  I  am  never  disappointed, 
but  when  I  find  a  lady  of  the  same  mmd  two 
hours  together— Madam,  I  have  Imt  a  thou- 
sand fine  women  in  my  time ;  but  never  had  the 
ill  manners  to  be  out  of  humour  with  any  on* 
for  refusing  me,  nnee  I  was  bom. 

Lady  Bet.  My  lord,  that's  a  very  prucfent  tem- 
per. 

Lord  Fop.  Madam,  t»  convince  you  that  I  am 
in  an  universal  peace  widi  mankind,  since  yoo 
own  I  have  so  far  contributed  to  your  happiness, 
pive  me  leave  to  have  the  honour  of  completing 
><9  hy  joining  your  hand,  where  you  have  already 
ofiered  up  your  inclination. 

Idufy  Bet.  My  lord,  that^s  a  favour  I  cannot 
refuse  you. 

Lord  More.  Generous,  indeed,  my  lord ! 

[Lord  Foppivctov  joins  their  hands. 

Lord  Fop.  And,  stap  my  breath,  if  ever  I  was. 
better  pleased  since  my  first  entrance  into  human 
nature  ! 

3ir  Cha.  How  now,  my  lord  !  what  ?  throw  up 
the  cards  before  you  have  lost  the  game  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Look  you,  Charles,  'tis  true,  I  did 
design  to  have  played  with  her  alone :  but  he 
that  will  keep  well  with  the  ladies,  must  some- 
times be  content  to  make  one  at  a  pool  with 
them ;  and,  since  I  know  I  must  engage  her  in 
my  turn,  I  don't  sec  any  great  odds  in  letting  him 
take  the  first  game  with  her. 

Sir  Cha,  Wisely  considered,  my  lord  ! 

Lady  Bet.  And  now,  sir  Charles 

Sir  Ctm.  And  now,  madam,  Fll  save  you  the 
trouble  of  a  long  speech ;  and,  in  one  word,  con- 
fess that  every  "thing  I  have  done  in  regard  to 
you  this  day,  was  purely  artificial — I  saw  there 
was  no  way  to  secure  you  to  my  lord  Morelove, 
but  by  alarmine  your  pride  with  the  danger  of 
losing  him  :  and,  since  the  success  most  have  by 
this  time  convinced  yoo,  that  in  love  nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  an  over-acted  aversion,  I 
am  sure  you  won't  take  it  ill,  if  we  at  last  con- 
gratulate yopr  good-nature,  by  heartily  laughing 
at  the  frignt  we  had  put  you  in :  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  ^asy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Lady  Bet.  Why— Well,  I  declaitJ  it  now,  1 
hate  you  worse  than  ever. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha !   And  was  it  afraid  they 
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would  take  away  it's  love  from  it? Poor  lady 

Betty!  Ha,  ha, ha! 

I^ady  Eojnf.  My  dear,  I  bes  your  pardon ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  when  one  is  so  heart- 
ily pleased. 

ijord  ]fop.  Really,  madam,  I  am  afraid  the 
humour  of  the  company  will  draw  me  into  your 
displeasure,  too ;  but,  if  I  were  to  expire  this 
moment,  my  last  breath  would  positively  go  out 
with  a  laugh.    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Latfy  Bet,  Nay,  I  have  deserved  it  ail,  that's 
the  truth  oo't — but  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  were 
not  in  this  design  against  me. 

Lord  More.  As  a  proof,  madam,  I  am  inclined 
never  to  deceive  you  more — I  do  confess  I  had 
my  share  in  it. 

Lady  Bet.  You  do,  my  lord — then  I  declare  it 
was  a  design,  one  or  other — the  best  carried  on 
that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life ;  and  (to  my  shame 
I  own  it)  for  aught  I  know,  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  prevailed  upon  my  temper;  'twas  a 
foolish  pride  that  has  cost  me  many  a  bitten  lip 
to  support  it — I  wish  we  don't  both  repent,  my 
lord. 

Lord  More.  Don't  you  repent  with  me,  and 
we  never  shall. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  madam,  now  the  worst  that 
the  world  can  say  of  your  past  conduct,  is,  that 
my  lord  had  constancy,  and  you  had  tried  it. 

Enter  a  Servant  to  Iard  Moeelove. 

Ser.  My  lord,  Mr  Lefevre%  below,  and  desires 
to  know  what  timer  your  lordship  will  please  to 
have  the  music  begin. 

Lord  More.  Sir  Charles^  what  say  you  ?  will 
joa  give  me  leave  to  bring  them  hither  ? 

Sir  Cha.  As  the  ladies  think  fit,  my  lord. 

Latfy  Bet,  Oh !  by  all  means;  'twill  be  better 
here,  unless  we  could  have  the  terrace  to  our- 
selves. 

Lord  More.  Then,  pray  desire  them  to  come 
hither  immediately. 

Ser.  Yes,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant, 

Enter  Lady  Graveairs. 

Sir  Cha.  Lady  Graveairs ! 

Lady  Grave.  Yes,  you  may  well  start  I  But 
don't  suppose  I  am  now  come,  like  a  poor  tame 
fool,  to  upbraid  your  guilt ;  but,  if  I  could,  to 
blast  yoo  with  a  look. 

Sir  Cka.  Come,  come,  you  have  sense — don't 
eipose  youpself— you  are  unhappy,  and  I  own 
mytelf  the  cause.  The  only  satisfartioo  I  can  of- 
fer you,  is  to  protest,  no  new  engagement  takes 
me  from  you;  but  a  sincere  reflation  of  the 
long  naeiect,  apd  injuries  I  have  done  the  best  of 
wives ;  for  whose  amends,  and  only  sake,  I  now 
must  part  with  you,  and  all  the  inconvenient 
pleasures  of  my  life. 


Lady  Grave.  Have  you  then  fallen  into  the 
low  contempt  of  exposing  me,  and  to  your  wife, 
too? 

Sir  Cha.  Twas  impossible ;  without  it,  I  could 
never  be  sincere  in  my  conversion. 

Lady  Grave^  Despicable ! 

Sir  Cha.  Do  not  think  so  for  my  sake  I 
know  she'll  not  reproach  you — nor,  by  her  carr 
riage,  ever  let  the  world  perceive  you  have  wrong- 
ed her.    My  dear 

Lady  Em.  l^Ay  Graveairs,  I  hope  you  will 
iMip  with  osT 

Lady  Grave,  I  cannot  refuse  so  much  good 
company,  madam. 

Sir  Cha,   You  see  the  worst  of  her  resents- 

ment In  the  mean  time,  don't  endeavour  to 

be  her  friend,  and  she'll  never  be  your  enemy. 

Lady  Grave.  I  am  unfortunate — 'tis  what  my 
folly  has  desencd,  and  I  submit  to  it. 

Lord  More.  So  !  here  is  the  music. 

Ltt^  Easy,  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  ? 

SONG. 

SabinUf  with  an  angeVsfacef 

By  love  ordained  for  joy  ; 
Seems  of  the  siren*s  cruel  race, 

To  charm  and  then  destroy. 
With  all  the  arts  of,  look  and  dress^ 

She^fans  the  fatal  fire  ; 
Through  pride,  mistaken  oft  for  graee^ 

She  bids  the  swains  expire. 
The  god  cf  love,  enraged  to  see 

The  nymph  defy  hisliamej 
Pronounced  his  merdleu  decree 

Against  the  haughty  dame. 
Let  age  with  double  speed  overtake  her. 

Let  love  the  room  of  pride  supply ; 
And,  when  the  lovers  all  forsake  her, 

A  spotless  virgin  let  her  die. 

Sir  Charles  camesforward  with  Lady  Easy. 

Sir  Cha.  Now,  my  dear,  I  find  my  happiness 
grow  fast  upon  me ;  in  all  my  past  experience  of 
the  sex,  I  found,  even  among  the  better  sort,  so 
much  of  folly,  pride,  malice,  passion,  and  irreso- 
lute desire,  that  I  concluded  tnee  but  of  the  fore- 
most rank,  and,  therefore,  scarce  worthy  my  con- 
cern ;  but  thou  hast  stirred  me  with  so  severe  a 
proof  of  thy  exalted  virtue,  it  gives  roe  wonder 
equal  to  my  love — If,  then,  the  unkindly  thought 
ot  what  I  have  been,  hereafter  shall  intrude  upon 
thy  growing  quiet,  let  this  reflection  teach  thee  to 
be  easy : 

Thy  wronf>s,  when  greatest,  most  thy  virtue 
proved; 

And,  from  that  virtue  found,  I  bluslied,  and 
truly  loved, 

^Exeunt  omncs. 
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DOUBLE  GALLANT 

OR, 

THE  SICK  LADY'S  CURE. 


BY 


CIBBEJL 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN, 

Sir  Solomon  Sadlife,  an  old  city  knight, 

Clerimont,  attached  to  Clarinda. 

Careless,  tn  punuit  of  La-dy  Dainty. 

Atall,  the  Double  Gallant, 

Old  Mr  YfiLvvh,  father  to  Sylvia. 

Sir  Harry  Atall,  father  to  Atall. 

Supple,  servant  to^iK  Solomon. 

Dr  Blister,    ^    medical  attendnnis  of  Lady 

RhuRARB,        )       Dainty. 

Finder,  servant  to  Atall. 


WOMEN. 


Lady  Dainty,  an  absurd  hypochondriac. 
Lady  Sadlife,  wife  to  Sir  solomon. 
Clarinda,  a  coquette. 
Sylvia,  attached  to  At khh, 
WisHW£LL,  servant  to  Lady  Sadlife. 
SiTUP,  servant  to  Lady  Dainty. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L^T^p  Tark, 


wu 


Enter  Clerimont  and  Atall. 

Cle.  Mr  Atall,  your  very  bumble  servant. 

AtalL  O,  Clerimont,  such  an  adventure!  I 
just  going  to  vour  lodgings ;  such  a  traps- 
porting  accident !  m  short,  I  am  now  positively 
in  love  for  altogether  ! 

Cle.  All  the  sex  together,  I  believe ! 

AtalL  Nay,  if  thou  dost  not  believe  me,  and 
stand  my  friend,  I  am  ruined  past  redemption. 

Cle.  Dear  sir,  if  I  stand  your  friend  without 


I  believing  you,  won*t  that  do  as  well  ?  But,  why 
should  you  think  I  don*t  believe  you  ?  I  have  seen 
you  twice  in  love  within  this'fortnight ;  and  it 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  suppose  a  heart  of  so 
much  mettle  could  not  hold  out  a  third  engage- 
ment. 

AtaU,  Then,  to  be  serious,  in  one  word,  I  am 
honourably  in  love ;  and,  if  she  proves  the  wo- 
man I  am  sure  she  must,  will  positively  marry 
her. 

Cle.  Marry !  O  dogenerate  virtue ! 

Atall.  Now,  will. you  help  me? 

Ck,  Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  me.  Pray,  ^e 
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me  have  fint  to  ask  a  qaestioQ  or  two.  What  is 
this  hoooorabie  lady's  name  ? 

AtmH  Faith,  I  dkmt  know. 

Cie.  What  are  her  parents? 

AtaU  I  can't  tell 

CU.  What  fortune  has  she? 

AtalL  I  don't  know. 

Ck.  Where  does  she  live? 

AtalL  I  can't  tell 

C/e.  A  Tery  concise  account  of  the  person  700 
design  to  manry !  Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  you*  do 
know  of  her? 

AtoU,  That  rU  tell  you.  Coming  yesterday 
from  Greenwich  by  water,  I  overtook  a  pair  of 
oars,  whose  lovely  freight  was  one  single  lady, 
and  a  fellow  in  a  iiandaome  livery  in  the  stern. 
When  I  came  up,  1  had  at  6rst  resolved  to  use 
the  privilege  of  the  element,  and  bait  her  with 
waterman's  wit,  till  I  came  to  the  bridge ;  but, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  roe^  she  very  prudently  pre- 
vented my  design ;  and,  as  I  passed,  bowea  to 
me  with  an  humble  blush,  that  spoke  at  onoe  such 
sense,  so  just  a  fear,  and  moaesty,  as  put  the 
loosest  of  my  thoughts  to  rouL  And,  wlien  she 
found  her  fears  had  moved  me  into  manners,  the 
cautious  gloom,  that  sat  upon  her  beauties,  dis- 
appeared ;  her  sparkling  eyes  resumed  their  na- 
tive &ee\  she  looked,  she  smiled,  she  talked, 
while  her  diffusive  charms  new  fired  my  heart, 
and  gave  my  soul  a  softness  it  never  felt  before. 
To  l^  brief,  her  conversation  was  as  charming  as 
her  person,  both  easy,  unconstrained,  and  spright- 
ly;  but,  then,  her  limbs  \  O  rapturous  thought ! 
The  snowy  down  upon  the  wings  of  unfle^ed 
love  had  never  half  that  softness. 

CU.  Rfuptures,  indeed !  Pray,  sir,  how  came 
you  so  well  acquainted  with  her  limbs  ? 

AtaU,  By  the  most  fortunate  misfortune  sure 
that  ever  was:  for,  as  we  were  shooting  the 
bridge,  her  boat,  by  the  negligence  of  the  water- 
man, running  against  the  piles,  was  overset ;  out 
jumps  the  footman,  to  take  care  of  a  single  rogue, 
and  down  went  the  poor  lady  to  the  bottom.  My 
boat  being  before  her,  the  stream  drove  her,  \rf 
the  help  of  her  clothes,  toward  me ;  at  sight  of 
her,  I  plunged  in,  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and, 
with  much  ado,  supported  her  till  my  waterman 
pulled  in  to  save  us.  But  the  charming  difficulty 
of  her  getting  into  the  boat,  gave  me  a  transport 
that  all  the  wide  water  in  me  Thames  had  not 
power  to  cool ;  for,  sir,  while  I  was  giving  her  a 
lift  into  the  boat,  I  found  the  floating  of  her 
clothes  had  left  her  lovely  limbs  beneath  as  bare 
as  a  new-born  Venus  rismg  from  the  sea. 

CU,  What  an  impudent  happiness  art  thou  car 
pableof ! 

AtaiL  MHien  she  was  a  little  recovered  from 
her  fright,  she  began  to  enquire  my  name,  abode, 
and  circumstances,  that  she  might  know  to  whom 
she  owed  her  life  and  preservation.  Now,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  durst  not  trust  her  with  my 
real  name,  lest  she  should  from  thence  have  dis- 


covered that  my  father  was  now  actually  under 
bonds  to  marry  me  to  another  woman ;  so,  faith, 
I  even  told  her  my  name  was  Freeman,  a  Glou* 
oestershire  gentleman,  of  a  good  estate,  just  come 
to  town  about  a  chancery  suit  Besides,  I  was 
unwilling  any  accident  should  let  my  father  know 
of  my  being  yet  in  England,  lest  he  should  Hnd 
me  out,  and  force  me  to  marry  the  woman  I 
never  saw  (for  which,  you  know,  he  commanded 
me  home)  before  I  have  time  to  prevent  it. 

Ckn  Well,  but  could  you  not  learn  the  kdy's 
name  all  this  while  ? 

AtalL  No,  faith,  she  was  inexorable  to  all  in* 
treaties ;  only  told  me  in  general  terms,  that  if 
what  I  vowea  to  her  was  smoere,  she  would  give 
me  a  proof  in  a  few  days  what  hazards  she  would 
run  to  requite  my  services ;  so,  after  having  told 
her  where  she  might  hear  of  me,  I  saw  her  into 
a  chair,  pressed  tier  by  the  cold  rosy  fingers, 
kissed  them  warm,  and  parted. 

CU.  What,  then,  you  are  ouite  off  with  the 
lady,  I  suppose,  that  you  made  an  acquaintance 
with  in  the  Park  last  week  ? 

AtaU.  No,  no ;  not  so,  neither :  one's  my 
Juno,  all  pride  and  beauty ;  but  this  my  Venus, 
all  Ufe,  love,  and  softness.  Now,  what  I  beg  of 
thee,  dear  Clerimont,  is  this :  Mrs  Juno,  as  I 
told  you,  having  done  me  the  honour  of  a  civil 
visit  or  two  at  my  own  lodginn,  I  must  needs 
borrow  thine  to  entertain  Mrs  Venus  in ;  for,  if 
the  rival  goddesses  should  meet  and  dash,  you 
know  there  would  be  the  devil  to  do  between 
them. 

CU.  Well,  sir,  my  lodgings  are  at  your  ser- 
vice : — but  you  must  be  very  private  and  sober, 
I  can  tell  you ;  for  my  landlady's  a  Presbjrterian ; 
if  she  suspects  your  design,  you're  blown  up,  de- 
pend upon  it 

Atatl,  Don't  fear :  Fll  be  as  careful  as  a  guilty 
conscience :  but,  I  want  immediate  possession : 
for  I  expect  to  bear  from  hc|  every  moment, 
and  have  already  directed  her  to^  send  thither. 
Prithee,  come  with  me« 

CU,  Faith,  you  must  excuse  me;  I  expect 
some  ladies  in  the  Park  that  I  would  not  miss 
for  an  empire :  but  yooder^s  my  servant,  he  shall 
conduct  you« 

AtalL  Very  good  !  that  will  do  as  well,  then. 
Ill  send  my  roan  along  tvith  him  to  expect  her 
commands,  and  call  me  if  she  sends :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  Fll  e'en  go  home  to  my  own  lodgings ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  expect  a  small  message 
there  from  my  goddess  imperial.  And  I  am  not 
so  much  in  love  with  my  new  bird  in  the  bush, 
as  to  let  t'other  fiy  out  of  my  hand  for  her. 

CU.  And,  pray,  sir,  what  name  does  your  god- 
dess imperial,  as  you  call  her,  know  you  by  ? 

AtalL  O,  sir,  with  her  I  pass  for  a  man  of 
arms,  and  am  called  colonel  Standfast ;  with  my 
new  face^  John  Freeman  of  Fhitland-Hall,  esq. 
•^— But  time  fiies :  I  must  leave  you. 

CU.  Weill  dear  Atall,  Fra  yours— Good  luck 
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to  foa  !  [EsU  Atall.]— What  a  hxppy  feUovr  is 
this,  that  owes  his  success  with  the  womeo  pore- 
ly  to  his  iDconstaiior !  Here  comes  another,  too, 
ahnost  as  happy  as  he,  a  fellow  that's  wiseenoagh 
to  be  but  halt  m  love,  and  make  his  whole  life  a 
studied  idieness. 

Enter  Cabeless. 

Su,  Careless!  youVe  constaat,  1  see,  to  your 

rooraiiig's  saunter. Well,  how  stand  matters? 

— 1  hear  strange  things  of  thee ;  that,  after  havine 
railed  at  marriage  all  thy  life,  thou  hast  resolved 
to  lall  into  the  noose  at  last. 

Care,  I  don't  see  any  great  terror  in  the  noose, 
as  you  call  it,  when  a  man's  weary  of  liberty : 
the  liberty  of  ph&yiog  the  fool,  when  one's  turned 
of  thirty,  is  not  of  much  value. 

Cle.  Uey- day !  Then,  you  begin  to  have  no- 
thing in  your  head  now,  bat  settlements,  children, 
and  the  main  chance ! 

Care.  Even  so,  faith !  but  in  hopes  to  come 
at  them,  too,  I  am  forced  very  often  to  make  my 
way  through  pills,  elixirs,  bolus's,  ptisans,  and 
gallipots. 

Cle.  What,  is  your  mistress  an  apothecary's 
widow? 

Care.  No,  but  she  is  an  apothecary's  shop, 
and  keeps  as  many  drugs  in  her  bed-chamber ; 
she  has  her  physic  for  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night— for  'tis  vulgar,  she  says,  to  be  a  moment 
in  rude  and  perfect  health.  Her  bed  lined  with 
puppies ;  the  black  boys  at  the  feet,  that  the 
•nealthy  employ  to  bear  flowers  in. their  arms,  she 
loads  with  diasoordium,  and  other  sleepy  potions : 
her  8we€^  hags,  instead  of  the  common  and 
offensive  smells  of  musk  add  amber,  breathe  no- 
thing but  the  more  modish  and  salubnous  scents 
of  hartshorn,  rue,  and  assafoRtida. 

Cle»  Why,  at  this  rate,  she's  only  fit  to  be 
the  consort  of ^ Hippocrates.  But,  Q[ay,  what 
.other  ctiarms  has  this  extraordinary  lafljf?  * 

Care,  She  das  one,  Tom,  that  a  man  may  re- 
lish without  being  so  deep  a  physician. 

Cle.  What's  that  ? 

Care,  Why,  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Cle.  No  vulgar  beauty,  I  confess,  sir.  But 
.canst  thou,  for  any  consideration,  throw  thyself 
into  this  hospital,  this  box  of  physic,  and  lie  all 
•night  like  leaf-gold  upon  a  pill ? 

Care.  O,  dear  sir,  this  is  not  half  the  evil ; 
her  humour  is  as  fantastic  as  hte  diet;  nothing 
that  is  English  must  come  near  her;  all  her 
delight  is  in  foreign  impertinencies :  her  rooms 
are  all  of  Japan  or  Persia,  her  dvess  Indian,  and 
her  equipage  are  all  monsters:  the  coachman 
cnme  over  with  his  horses,  both  from  Russia, 
Flaudcrs  are  too  common ;  the  rest  of  her  trim 
are  a  motley  crowd  of  blacks,  tawny,  olives, 
feulamots,  and  pale  blues:  in  short,  she's  for 
any  thing  that  comes  from  beyond  sea;  her 
greatest. mousters  are  those  of  W  jdwn  coun- 


try; and  she's  in  love vidi noliiing o'  inside 
the  line,  but  the  apothecaries. 

Cle.  Apothecane8<|aotfaa !  why  joor  fine  lady, 
for  aught  I  see,  is  a  perfect  dose  of  folly  and 
physic;  in  a  month's  time  she'll  grow  like  an 
antimonial  cup,  and  a  kisB  will  lie  able  to  work 
with  you. 

Care.  But  to  prevent  that,  Tom,  I  design, 
upon  the  wedding-day,  to  break  all  her  gallipots, 
kick  the  doctor  down  stairs,  and  force  her,  in- 
stead of  physic,  to  take  a  hearty  meal  of  a  swing- 
ing rump  of  boiled  beef  and  carrots;  and  so  'faith 
I  have  told  her. 

Cle.  That's  something  fiuniliar:  aie  yoo  so 
near  man  and  wife  ? 

Care.  O  nearer ;  for  I  sonetimes  plague  her 
till  she  hates  the  very  sight  of  me. 

Cle.  Ha,  ha !  very  good  I  So,  being  a  very 
troublesome  lover,  you  pretend  to  cure  her  of 
her  physic  by  a  counter  .poison. 

Care.  Right ;  I  intend  to  fee  a  doctor  to  pre- 
scribe to  her  an  hour  of  my  conversation  to 
be  taken  every  night  and  morning;  and  this  to 
be  continued  till  her  fever  of  aversion's  over. 

Cle.  An  admirahle  recipe  ! 

Care.  Well,  Tom,  but  how  stands  thy  own 
af&ir  ?  Is  Clarinda  kind  yet  ? 

Cle.  Faith,  I  cannot  say  she's  ahsolutely  kind, 
but  she's  pretty  near  it :  for  she's  grown  so  ridi- 
culously ili-hurooured  to  me  of  kte,  that,  if  she 
keeps  die  same  airs  a  week  longer,  I  am  in  hopes 
to  and  as  much  ease  from  her  folly,  as  my  con- 
stancy would  from  her  good-nature. — But  to  be 
plain,  I'm  afraid  I  have  some  secret  rival  in  the 
case  ;  for  women's  vanity  seldom  gives  them 
courage  enough  to  use  an  old  lover  heartily  ill, 
till  they  are  first  sore  of  a  new  one,  that  they  in- 
tend to  use  better. 

Care.  What  says  sir  Solomon  ?  He  is  your 
friend,  I  presume  ? 

Cle.  Yes ;  at  least  I  can  make  him  so  when  I 
please.  There  is  an  odd  five  hundred  pound  in 
ner  fortune,  that  he  has  a  great  mind  should  stick 
to  his  fingers,  when  he  pays  in  the  rest  on't, 
which  I  am  afraid  I  must  comply  with ;  for  she 
can't  easily  marry  without  his  oonsent.^-^And 
yet  she's  so  altered  in  her  behaviour  of  late,  that 
I  scarce  know  what  to  do. — ^Prithee,  take  a  turn 
and  advise  me. 
.  Care.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— CAaaget  to  Sia  Solomon  Sadlife's 

hou$e. 

Enter  Sf  a  Solomon,  and  Supple  his  mmt. 

Sir  SoL  Supple,  dost  not  thou  perceive  I  put 
a  great  confidence  in  thee  ?  I  trust  thee  with 
my  bosom  secrets. 

Sup.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  SoL  Ah,  Supple !  I  begin  to  hate  my  wife 
— but  be  secret 
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Sap.  Ill  never  tell  while  I  Hve,  sir. 

Sir  SoL  Naj,  then^  Til  trust  thee  further.  Be- 
tween thee  antt  I,  Supple,  I  have  reeaon  to  be- 
lieve my  wile  hates  me,  too. 

Sttp.  Ah,  dear  air !  I  doubt  that's  no  secret; 
lor,  Co  say  the  truths  my  laci^s  bitter  young,  and 


Sir  SoL  But  can  she  have  the  impudence, 
think^t  thou,  to  make  acodiold  of  a  knight,  one 
that  was  dubbed  by  the  royal  sword  ? 

Sup.  Alas,  sir,  I  warrant  she  has  the  courage 
of  a  countess ;  if  she*8  once  provoked,  slie  cares 
not  what  she  does  in  her  passion;  if  you  were 
ten  times  a  knight  she'd  give  you  dub  for  dub, 
air. 

Sir  SoL  All !  Supple,  when  her  blood's  up,  I 
confess  she's  the  devil;  and  I  question  if  the 
whole  conclave  of  cardinals  could  lay  her.  But 
suppose  she  should  resolve  to  give  me  a  sample 
of  her  sex,  and  make  me  a  cuckold  in  cool 
blood? 

Sup,  Why,  if  she  should,  sir,  don't  take  it  so 
to  h^ut ;  cuckolds  are  no  such  monsters  now-a- 
Hays :  in  the  city,  you  know,  sir,  it's  so  many 
honest  men's  fortune,  that  no  body  minds  it 
there ;  and,  at  this  end  of  the  town,  a  cuckold 
has  as  much  respect  as  his  wife,  for  aught  I  see; 
for  g^demen  don't  know  but  it  may  be  their 
own  case  another  day,  and  so  people  are  willing 
to  do  as  they  would  he  done  by. 

Sir  SoL  And  yet  I  do  not  think  but  myspouse 
is  honest— and  diink  she  is  not— -would  I  were 
satisfied! 

Sujf.  Troth,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  think ; 
but,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  good  looking  after 
her  can  no  her  no  harm. 

Sir  SoL  Right,  Supple;  and  in  order  to  it,  I'll 
lirst  demolish  her  visiting  days.  For  how  do  I 
know  but  they  may  be  so  many  private  clubs  for 
cnckoldom  ? 

Sup.  Ah,  sir  !  your  worship  knows  I  was 
always  against  your  coming  to  this  end  of  the 
town. 

Sir  SoL  Thou  wert  indeed,  my  honest  Supple : 
but  woman  !  fair  and  faithless  woman,  wormed 
aud  worked  me  to  her  wishes  ;-^like  fond  Mark 


Antony,  I  let  my  empire  moulder  from  my 
hands,  and  gave  up  all  for  love.— I  must  have  n 
young  wife,  with  a  murrain  to  me—- 1  hate  her, 
too-— and  yet  the  devil  on't  is,  I'm  still  jealona 
of  herd — --Stay  !  let  me  reckon  up  all  the  fa- 
shionable virtues  she  has  that  can  make  a  man 
happy.  In  the  first  place— I  think  her  very  ugly. 

Sujf.  Ah,  that's  because  you  are  married  to 
her,  sir. 

Sir  SoL  As  for  her  expences,  no  arithmetic 
can  reach  them ;  she's  always  longing  for  some- 
thing dear  and  useless ;  she  will  certainly  ruin 
me  in  china,  silks,  ribbands,  fans,  laces,  perfumes, 
washes,  powder,  patches,  jessamine,  gloves,  and 
ratifia. 

Sup.  Ah,  sir,  that's  a  cruel  liquor  with  them. 

Sir  SoL  To  sum  up  all  would  run  me  mad. — 
The  only  wa^  to  put  a  stop  to  her  career,  must 
be  to  put  off  my  coach,  turn  away  her  chairmen, 
lock  out  her  Swiss  porter,  bar  up  the  doors,  keep 
out  all  visitors,  and  then  she'll  be  less  expensive. 

Sup.  Ay,  sir,  for  few  women  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  dress  for  their  husbands. 

Sir  SoL  Then  we  shan't  be  plapied  with  my 
old  lady  Tittle-tattle's  howd'yes  in  a  morning, 
nor  m^  lady  Dainty's  spleen,  or  the  sudden  in- 
disposition of  that  grim  beast  her  horrible  Dutch 
mastiff. 

Sup.  No,  sir,  nor  the  impertinence  of  that 
great  fht  creature,  my  lady  Swill-Tea. 

Sir  SoL  And  her  squinting  daughter.— No, 
Supple,  after  this  night,  nothing  in  petticoats 
shall  come  within  ten  yards  of  my  doors. 

Sup.  Nor  in  breeches  neither. 

Sir  SoL  Only  Mr  Clerimont;  for  I  expect  him 
to  sign  articles  with  me  for  the  five  hundred 
pounds  he  is  to  give  me,  for  that  ungovernable  - 
jade,  my  niece*Clarinda. — But  now  to  my  own 
affiiirs.  I'll  step  into  the  Park,  and  see  if  I  can 
meet  with  my  hopeful  spouse  there.  I  warrant* 
engaged  in  some  innocent  freedom,  as  she  calls 
it,  as  walfithg  in  a  mask,  to  laugh  at  the  imper- 
tinenciesof  fops  that  don't  know  her;  but 'tis 
more  likely,  I'm  afraid,  a  plot  to  intrigue  with 
those  that  do.  Oh,  how  many  torments  lie  in 
the  small  circle  of  a  weddin^ring !        \^Exeunt, 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — Clabinda's  aparimenL 

Enter  Clakivda  and  Sxlvia. 

Cla,  Ha,  ha !  poor  Sylvia ! 

SyL  Nay,  prithee,  don't  laugh  at  me.  There's 
no  accounting  for  inclination :  for  if  there  were,, 
you  know,  why  should  it  be  a  greater  folly  m  me, 
to  fall  in  love  widi  a  man  I  never  saw  but  once 
in  my  life,  than  it  is  in  you  to  resist  an  honest 
fentfeman,  whose  fidelity  has  deserved  your  heart 
an  homlred  times  over. 


Cla.  Ah,  but  an  utter  stranger,  cousin,  and  one 
that,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  no  gentleman. 

%/.  Thars  impossible :  his  conversation  could 
not  be  counterfeit.  An  elevated  wit,  and  good 
breeding,  have  a  natural  lustre  that's  inimimble. 
Beside,  he  saved  my  life  at  the  haard  of  his 
own ;  so  that  part  of  what  I  give  hinii  b  but 
gratitude. 

Cla.  But  suppose  now  he  is  married,  and  has 
three  or  four  children } 

SjyL  Psha !  prithee  don't  tease  me  with  so 
many  lil^iaturGd  objections.    I  tell  you  he  is  not 
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roamed !  I  am  sure  he  is  not :  for  I  never  saw 
a  face  look  more  in  humour  in  my  life.  Beside, 
he  told  me  himself,  he  was  a  country  gentleman, 
just  come  to  town  upon  busness :  and  I  am  re- 
solved to  believe  him. 

Cla.  Well,  well ;  I'll  suppose  you  both  as  fit 
for  one  another  as  a  couple  of  tallies.  But,  still, 
my  dear,  you  know  there's  a  surly  old  father's 
command  against  you ;  he  is  in  articles  to  marry 
you  to  another :  and,  though  I  know  love  is  a 
notable  contriver,  I  can't  see  how  you'll  get  over 
that  diiiicul^. 

SyL  Tis  a  terrible  one,  I  own ;  but,  witli  a 
little  of  your  assistance,  dear  Clarinda,  I  am  still 
in  hopes  to  bring  it  to  an  even  wager,  I  prove  as 
wise  as  my  father. 

Cla,  Nay,  you  may  be  sure  of  me ;  you  may 
see,  by  the  management  of  my  own  amours,  I 
have  so  natural  a  compassion  for  disobedience, 
I  shan't  be  able  to  refuse  you  any  thing  in  dis- 
tress— ^There's  my  hand;  tell  me  how  I  can 
serve  you  ? 

Syl.  Why,  thus': — because  I  would  not  wholly 
discover  myself  to  him  at  once,  I  have  sent  him 
a  note  to  visit  me  here,  as  if  these  lodgings  were 
my  own. 

Cla,  Hither !  to  my  lodgings !  Twas  well  I 
sent  Colonel  Standfast  word  I  should  not  be  at 
home.  [Atide. 

Stfl,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  freedom,  since 
one  end  of  my  taking  it,  too,  was  to  have  your 
opinion  of  him  before  I  engage  any  farther. 

Cla,  Oh,  it  needs  no  apology;  any  thing  of 

mine  is  at  your  service 1  am  only  afraid  my 

troublesome  lover,  Mr  Clerimont,  should  happen 
to  see  him,  who  is  of  late  so  impertinently  jealous 
of  a  rival,  though  from  what  cause  I  know  not — 
not  but  I  lie  too — [Aside,]  I  say,  should  he  see 
him,  your  country  gentleman  would  be  in  dan- 
ger, I  can  tell  you. 

St/l,  Oh,  there's  no  fear  of  that ;  for  I  have 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  in  the  back  wav : 
when  I  have  talked  with  him  a  little  alone,  f'll 
find  an  occasion  to  leave  him  with  you ;  and  then 
we'll  compare  our  opinions  of  him. 

Enter  a  Servant  to  Clarinda. 

Ser,  Madam,  mv  lady  Sadlife.  [Exit, 

Si/l,  Psha !  she  liere ! 

Cla.  Don't  be  uneasy ;  she  shan't  disturb  you :' 
I'll  take  care  of  her. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife. 

Ladif  Sad.  Oh,  my  dears,  you  have  lost  the 
sweetest  morning,  sure,  that  ever  peeped  out  of 
the  firmament.  The  park  was  never  in  such 
perfection. 

Cla.  'Tis  always  i»o  when  your  ladyship's 
there. 

Ladff  Sad.  Tis  never  so  without  my  dear  Clar 
rinda! 

Sj^L  How  civilly  we  women  hate  one  another ! 


[Atide.]  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  company,  ma- 
dam? 

Lady  Sad,  Abundance !  and  the  best  I  have 
seen  this  season  :  for  'twas  between  twelve  and 
one,  the  very  hour,  yon  know,  when  the  mob  are 
violently  hungry.  Oh,  the  air  was  so  iospinng ! 
so  amorous !  And,  to  complete  tlie  pleasure,  I 
was  attacked  in  conversation  by  the  most  charm- 
ing, modest,  agreeably  insinuating  young  fellow, 
sure,  that  ever  woman  phiyed  the  fool  with. 

Cla.  Who  was  it? 

Lady  Sad,  Nay,  Heaven  knows ;  his  face  is  as 
entirely  new  as  ms  conversation.  What  wretches 
our  young  fellows  are  to  him  I 

Syl.  What  sort  of  a  person  ? 

£ady  Sad,  Tall,  straight,  welMimbcd,  walked 
firm,  and  a  look  as  cheerful  as  a  Maynlay  mon^ 
ing. 

Syl,  The  picture's  very  like :  pray  Heaven  it 
is  not  my  gentleman's !  [Aside, 

Cla.  I  wish  this  don't  prove  my  coloneL 

[Atide. 

SvL  How  came  you  to  part  with  him  so  soon  ? 

Lady  Sad.  Oh,  name  it  not !  that  eternal 
damper  of  all  pleasure,  my  husband,  sir  Solomon, 
came  into  the  Mall  in  the  very  crisis  of  our  con- 
versation— I  saw  him  at  a  distance,  and  com- 
plained that  the  air  grew  tainted,  that  I  was  sick 
o'  th'  sudden,  and  left  him  in  such  abruptness 
and  confusion,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  my  hus- 
band. 

Cla,  A  melancholy  disappointment,  indeed ! 

Lady  Sad,  Oh,  'tis  a  husband's  nature  to  give 
them. 

A  Servant  tntert^  and  whitpert  Sylvia. 

Syl,  Desire  him  to  walk  in — Cousin,  yoa'U  be 
at  hand  ? 

Cla.  In  the  next  room — Come,  madam,  Svlvia 
has  a  little  business  :  I'll  shew  you  some  of  the 
sweetest,  prettiest  figured  china. 

Lady  Siid,  My  dear,  I  wait  on  you. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Sad.  and  Clar. 

Enter  Atall,  as  Mr  Freeman. 

5y/.  You  find,  nr,  I  have  kept  my  word  in 
seeing  you ;  'tis  all  you  yet  have  asked  of  roe ; 
and  when  I  know  'tis  in  my  power  to  be  more 
obliging,  there's  nothing  you  can  command  in 
honour  I  shall  refuse  you. 

Atall,  This  generous  offer,  madam,  is  so  high  an 
obligation,  that  it  were  almost  mean  in  me  to  ask 
a  farther  favour.  But  'tis  a  lover's  merit  to  be  a 
miser  in  his  wishes,  and  grasp  at  all  occasions  to 
enrich  them.  I  own  I  feel  your  charms  too  sen- 
sibly prevail,  but  dare  not  give  a  loose  to  my 
ambitious  thoughts,  till  I  have  passed  one  drea<f- 
ful  doubt  that  shakes  them. 

Syl,  If  'tis  in  my  power  to  clear  it,  ask  me 
freely. 

AiaiL  I  tremble  at  the  trial;;  and  vet,  me- 
thinksy  my  fears  are  vain :  but  yet  to  kill  or  core 
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diem  onoe  forefer,  be  justand  tell  me— are  you 
married? 

3fL  If  diat  Jon  make  vott  easy,  no. 
taiL  Tis  ease,  indeeci-— nor  are  you  promised, 
nor  your  lieart  engaged ' 

S^L  That^s  bard  to  tell  you :  but  to  be  just,  I 
own  my  father  has  engaged  my  person  to  one  I 
never  saw ;  and  my  he«jrt|  I  fear,  is  inclining  to 
oae  he  never  saw. 

AtalL  Oh,  yet  be  merciful,  and  ease  my  doubt; 
tell  me  the  Imppy  man  that  has  desenrcd  so  ex- 
quisite a  blessu^. 

SjfL  That,  sir,  requires  some  pause :  first,  tell 
me  whv  you're  so  inquisitive,  without  letting  me 
know  tne  condition  of  your  own  heart  ? 

AtalL  In  every  circumstance  my  heart's  the 
same  with  yours ;  'tis  promised  to  one  I  never 
sawy  by  a  commanding  father,  who,  by  my  firm' 
hopes  of  happiness,  I  am  resolved  to  disobey, 
iiDieBs  your  cruelty  prevents  it. 

2fL  fiut  my  disobedience  would  beggar  roe. 
taii.  Banish  that  fear.    Tm  heir  to  a  fortune 
will  support  you  like  yourself.    May  I  not  know 
yonr  family  r 

SuL  Yet  you  must  not. 

Ataii,  WhjT  that  nicety?  Is  not  it  in  my 
power  to  enquire  whose  house  this  is  when  I  am 
gone? 

Sj^  And  be  never  the  wiser.  These  lodgings 
are  a  friend's,  and  are  only  borrowed  on  this  oc- 
casion :  but  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  any  fur- 
ther needless  questions,  I  will  make  you  one  pro- 
posaL  I  have  a  young  lady  here  within,  who  is 
the  only  confident  of  my  engagements  to  you  :— 
on  her  opinion  I  rely ;  nor  can  you  take  it  ill,  if 
1  take  no  farther  steps  without  it:  'twould  be 
miserable,  indeed,  should  we  both  meet  be^rs. 
I  own  your  actions  and  appearance  ment  all 
jott  can  desire ;  let  her  be  as  well  satisfied  of 
your  pretensions  and  condition,  and  you  shall 
find  it  shan't  be  a  little  fortune  shall  make  me 
ungrateful. 

AtaiL  So  generous  an  offier  exceeds  my  hopes ! 

S^L  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Desire  my  cousin  Clarinda  to  walk  in. 

AtaU.  Ha !  Chtfinda !  If  it  should  be  mv  Cla- 
rinda now,  I'm  in  a  sweet  condition — by  all  that's 
terrible,  the  very  she !  this  was  finely  contrived  of 
fortune.  [Aside, 

Enter  Claainda. 

Cla,  Defend  me !  Colonel  Standfast !  She  has 
certainly  discovered  my  affiur  with  him,  and  has 
a  mind  to  insult  me  by  an  afiected  resij;nation  of 
her  pretensions  to  him..  I'll  disappomt  her — I 
won't  know  him.  [Aside. 

SjfL  Cousin,  pray,  come  forward ;  this  is  the 
nntleman  I  am  so  much  obliged  to— sir,  this 
lady  is  a  relation  of  mine^  and  the  person  we 
were  speaking  of. 


AtalL  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  better  known  ar 
mong  any  of  your  fnends.  [Salutes  her. 

Cla.  ^h !  he  takes  the  hint,  I  see,  and  seems 
not  to  know  me  neither :  I  know  not  what  to 
think— I  am  confounded  I  I  hate  both  him  and 
her.  How  unconcerned  he  looks !  Confusion ! 
he  addresses  her  before  my  face. 

Ladt  Sadlife  peeping  in. 

Lady  Sad.  What  do  I  see  ?  The  pleasant  young 
fellow  that  talked  with  me  in  the  park  just  now! 
This  is  the  luckiest  accident  I  I  must  know  a  lit- 
tle more  of  him.  [Retires. 

SyL  Cousin,  and  Mr  Freeman,  I  think  I  need 
not  make  any  apology— you  both  know  the  occa- 
sion of  my  leaving  you  together— in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I II  wait  on  you  agaio.       [Exit  Sylvia. 

AtalL  So  !  Tm  in  a  hopeful  way  now,  faith; 
but  buff's  the  word :  I'll  stand  it. 

Cla,  Mr  Freeman  !  So,  my  gentleman  has 
changed  his  name,  too !  How  harmless  he  looks ! 
I  have  my  senses  sure,  and  vet  the  demureness  of 
that  face  looks  as  if  he  baa  a  mind  to  persuade 
me  out  of  them.  I  could  find  *in  my  heart  to  hu- 
mour his  assurance,  and  see  how  far  he'll  carry 
it — Will  you  please  to  sit,  sir  ?  [^^  *<^ 

AtalL  What  the  devil  can  tliis  mean?  Sure 
she  has  a  mind  to  counterface  me,  and  not 
know  me,  too With  all  my  heart :  if  her  la- 
dyship won't  know  me,  I'm  sure  'tis  not  my  busi- 
ness, at  this  time,  to  know  her.  [Aside. 

Cla.  Certainly  that  face  is  cannon  proof. 

[Aside. 

AtalL  Now  for  a  formal  speeclu  as  if'I  had 
never  seen  her  iu  my  life  before.  [.^Ijtde.]  Mar 
dam—a-hem!  Madam — ^I—a-heml 

Cla.  Curse  of  that  steady  face !  [Aside. 

AtalL  I  say,  madam,  since  I  am  an  utter 
stranger  to  you,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  offer  vou  more  arguments  than 
one  to  do  me  a  friendship  with  your  cousin ;  but 
if  you  are,  as  she  seems  to  own  you,  her  real 
friend,  I  presume  you  ^can't  give  her  a  better 
proof  of  your  being  so,  than  {Meading  the  cause 
of  a  sincere  aud  bumble  lover,  wl^ae  tender 
wishes  never  can  propose  to  taste  of  peace  in 
life  without  her. 

Cla.  Umph !  I'm  choaked.  [Aside. 

AtalL  She  eave  me  hopes,  that  when  I  had 
satisfied  you  of  my  birth  and  fortune,  you  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  let  me  know  her  name  and 
family. 

Cla.  Sir,  I  must  own  you  are  the  most  perfect 
master  of  your  art,  that  ever  entered  the  lists  of 
assurance. 

AtalL  Madam ! 

Cla.  And  I  don't  doubt  but  you  will  find  it  a 
much  easier  task  to  impose  upon  my  cousin,  than 
me. 

AtalL  Impose,  madam !  I  should  be  sorry  any 
thmg  I  have  said  could  disoblige  yoo  into  such 
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httrd  thoughts  of  me.    Siure,  madfUD^  you  are  un- 
der soaie  misinformation. 

Cia.  I  was  indeed ;  hut  now  my  eyes  are  open ; 
for,  tiJl  this  minute,  I  never  knew  that  the  gay 
colonel  Standfast  was  the  deoMire  Mr  Freeman. 

AtalL  Colonel  Standfast!  This  is  extremely 
dark,  madam. 

Cla.  This  jest  is  tedious,  sir — impudence  grows 
dull,  when  'tis  so  very  extravagant. 

AtalL  Madam,  I  am  a  gentleman — ^but  not  yet 
wise  enough,  I  find,  to  aocount  for  the  kumoars 
of  a  fine  lady. 

Cia.  Troth,  sir,  on  second  thoughts,  I  be^n  to 
be  a  little  better  reconciled  to  your  assurance ; 
'tis,  in  some  sort,  modesty  to  deny  yourself;  for 
to  own  your  perjuries  to  my  face,  bad  been  an 
insolence  transcendently  provoking. 

AtaiL  Really,  madam,  ray  not  being  able  to 
apprehend  one  word  of  all  this,  is  a  great  incon- 
venience to  my  afiair  with  your  cousin  :  but  if 
you  will  first  do  me  the  honour  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  her  name  and  family,  I  don't  much 
care  if  I  do  take  a  little  pains  afterwards  to  come 
to  a  right  understanding  with  you. 

Cia.  Come,  come,  since  you  see  this  assurance 
will  do  you  no  good,  you  had  better  put  on  a 
simple  look,  and  generously  confess  your  frailties : 
the  same  slyness,  that  deceived  me  first,  will  still 
find  rae  woman  enoui!;h  to  pardon  you. 

Ataii  That  bite  won't  do.  [Atide.]  Sure,  mib- 
dam,  you  mistake  roe  for  some  other  person. 

Cla,  Insolent,  audacious  villain !  i  am  not  to 
have  my  senses,  then  I 

Atall.  No.  [Aside, 

Cla,  And  you  are  resolved  to  stand  it  to  the 
last! 

Atall,  The  last  extremity.  [Atide, 

Cla.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  much  a  stran- 
ger to  colonel  Standfast,  I'll  tell  you  wliere  to  find 
him,  and  tell  him  this  from  me.  I  hate  him, 
scorn,  detest,  and  loath  him :  I  never  meant  him 
but  at  best  for  my  diversion ;  and,  should  he  ever 
renew  his  dull  addresses  to  me,  Til  have  him  used 
as  his  vain  insolence  deserves.  Now,  sir,  I  have 
BO  more  to  say,  and  I  desire  you  would  leave  the 
house  immediately. 

Atall.  1  would  not  willingly  disoblige  yon,  ma- 
dam ;  but  'tis  impossible  to  stir  'till  I  have  seen 
your  cousin,  and  cleared  myself  of  these  strange 
aspersions. 

Cla,  Don't  flatter  yourself,  sir,  with  so  vain  a 
hope ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  once  for  all,  you've  seen 
the  last  of  her ;  and  if  you  won't  be  gone,  you'll 
oblige  me  to  have  you  forced  away. 

AtalL  I'll  be  even  with  you.  [Atide.}  Well, 
madam,  since  I  find  nothing  can  prcvad  upon 
your  cruelty,  Til  take  my  leave :  but,  as  you  hope 
for  justice  on  the  man  that  wrongs  you,  at  least 
be  faithful  to  your  lovely  friend.  And  when  you 
have  named  to  her  my  utmost  ((uilt,  yet  paint  my 

rassion,  os  it  is,  sincere.    Tell  her  what  tortures 
eudured  in  this  severe  exclusion  from  her  sight, 
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that,  till  my  iaoociwco  19  dear  to  her,  and  she 
again  receives  me  into  mercy, 

A  madman's  freozy'a  heaven  to  what  I  feel  ;- 
The  wounds  you  give  ^  she  alooe  can  heal. 

[Emt  Atall. 
Cla*  Most  abandoned  impudence  !  And  yet  I 
know  not  which  vexea  me  BMSt,  his  oot^adag  my 
senses,  or  his  insolent  owning  his  passion  for  my 
cousin  to  my  face :  'tis  iropossibia  she  oould  pat 
him  upon  thia;  it  must  be  all  his  own ;  but,  be  it 
as  it  will,  by  all  that's  wotoma,  Fll  have  revenge! 

[£jri^CLA. 

Re-enter  Atall  and  Lady  Sadlife  at  the 

other  tide. 


AtalL  Hev-day !  is  there  no  way  down 
here  ?  Death !  I  can't  find  my  way  out !  This  b 
the  oddest  houso      ■ 

Lady  Sad,  Here  he  ia— 111  venture  lo  pais  by 
him. 

AtalL  Pray,  madam,  which  is  the  nearest  way 
out? 

Lady  Sad,  Sir,  out a 

AtalL  Oh,  my  stars !  is't  you,  madam  ?  this  is 
fortunate  indeed — I  beg  you'll  tell  me,  do  yoa 
live  here,  madam  ? 

Lady  Sad.  Not  very  far  ofi",  sir :  but  this  is  no 
place  to  talk  with  you  alon^**indeed  I  must  beg 
your  pardon. 

Atall.  By  all  those  kindling  charms  that  fire 
my  soul,  no  consequence  on  earth  shall  make  aw 
quit  my  hold,  till  you've  given  me  some  kind  as- 
surance that  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  speedily ! 
egad  I'll  have  one  out  of  the  family  at  least. 

Lady  Sad,  Oh,  good,  here's  company  \ 

AtalL  Oh,  do  not  rack  me  with  delays,  but 
quick,  before  this  dear,  short-lived  opportunity's 
lost,  inform  me  where  you  live,  or  kul  nic :  to 
part  with  this  soft  white  hand  is  ten  thousand 
daggers  to  my  hearL  [JiTttfia^  it  eagerly. 

Lady  Sad.  Oh,  lud !  I  am  going  home  this  mi- 
nute ;  and  if  yon  should  offer  to  dog  my  diair,  I 

protest  I was  ever  such  usage        Lord — — 

Oh — follow  me  down,  then.  [Eatunt, 


sure 


"Reenter  Cla&inpa  and  Sylvia, 


SyL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cla.  Nay,  you  may  laugh,  madam,  but  what  I 
tell  you  is  true.- 

^l.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cla,  You  don*t  believe,  then  ? 

SyL  I  do  believe,  that  when  some  women  are 
inchned  to  like  a  man,  nothing  more  palpably 
discovers  it,  than  their  railing  at  him ;  ha,  ha !— > 
Your  pardon,  cousin ;  you  know  you  laughed  at 
me  just  now  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Cla.  The  occasion's  quite  difierent,  madam ;  I 
hate  him.  And,  once  more  I  tell  you,  he's  a  vi^ 
lain ;  you're  imposed  on.  He's  a  colonel  of  foot, 
his  regiment's  now  in  Spain,  and  his  name's  Stand- 
fast. 
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t^L  Bat,  pray,  good  cousin,  whence  had  you 
this  iotelligence  of  him  ? 

Ckh  From  the  same  place  that  you  bad  your 
false  account,  madam ;  his  own  mouth* 

^L  What  was  his  business  with  you  ? 

Cia.  Much  about  the  same,  as  his  businewi 
with  you— love. 

^L  Love !  to  you  ! 

Cia.  Me,  madam !  Lord,  what  am  I  ?  Old,  or 
a  monster !  Is  it  so  prodigious  that  a  aian  should 
like  me? 

SifL  No !  but  Vm  amazed  to  think,  if  he  bad 
liked  you,  he  should  leave  you  so  soon,  for  (ue ! 

Cia.  For  vou !  leave  me  for  you  1  No,  madam, 
I  did  not  teil  you  that,  neither !  Ha,  ha,  Im ! 

^L  No !  Wliat  made  you  so  violeatl  v  ai\gry 
with  him,  then  ?  Indeed,  cousiu,  you  bad  better 
take  some  other  fairer  way.;  this  artifioe  is  much 
too  week  to  nwke  lue  break  with  him.  But, 
however,  to  let  you  see  I  can  be  stili  f\  friend, 
prove  him  to  be  what  you  say  he  ii^  ami  my  «kF> 
gagemeots  with  him  shall  soon  be  Qver. 

CU.  Look  you,  madaoi,  not  but  I  slii^ht  the 
tendereft  of  bis  addresses;  but,  to  convince  you 
that  my  vuuity  was  nut  mistaken  in  him,  TU  write 
to  him  by  the  name  of  Cuionel  Standfast,  and  do 
you  the  same  by  that  of  Freeman ;  and  let's  each 
appoint  him  to  meet  us  at  my  lady  8(idUfe*s  at  the 
aiune  tieae :  if  these  appear  two  different  men,  I 
think  our  dispute's  eesily  at  an  end ;  if  but  one, 
•od  be  does  not  own  all  I  have  said  of  iiim  to 
your  fnoe,  rU  make  you  a  very  humble  curtesy, 
mad  beg  your  pardon. 

S^L  And,  if  he  does  own  it»  I'll  make  your  itk- 
dysiup  the  i»me  reverence,  imd  b^  yours. 

Enter  Clbrimo^'t. 

Cia,  Pshaw !  he  here  ! 

Cie,  1  am  glad  to  find  you  in  lueh  gpod  com- 
pany, madam, 

cia.  One's  seldom  loo|;  in  nood  oompanv,  sir. 

Cle.  I  am  sorry  mine  has  been  so  troublesome 
of  late ;  but  I  value  your  ease  at  too  high  a  rate 
to  disturb  iu  [Going. 

SyL  Nay,  Mr  Clerimont,  upon  my  word  you 
shan't  stir.  Hark  yo(^-^|FAif/><rs.}-~-Your  par- 
don, cousin, 

Cle.  I  Bvmt  not  low  himy  ueiUmr^Mr  Cleri- 


I  mont's  way  is,  to  be  severe  in  hU  eenstfoetion  of 
people's  meaning. 

SyL  I'll  write  my  letter,  cvnd  be  with  you,  cou- 
sin. [Exit  Sylvia. 

Cic  It  was  always  q^  principle,  m^duuH  to 
have  an  humble  opinion  of  my  merit ;  when  ^  wQ^ 
man  of  sense  frowns  upon  m^  I  ought  ta  thtPk  I 
deserve  it. 

Ch.  But  tn  expect  to  be  alweys  received  Witk 
a  smile,  I  think,  is  having  a  very  e«tFi|ord«i^py 
opinion  of  one's  merit. 

C/c.  We  diSer  a  little  as  to  fact,  madam :  for 
these  tan  ds^s  pasl^  I  have  had  no  di^tinotion, 
but  n  severe  reservedness.  You  did  not  uiie  tp 
be  so  sparing  of  your  gpod-humour ;  auA  while 
I  see  you  ^ay  to  all  the  world  bqt  me,  I  cannptt 
but  be  a  little  eonoeriied  at  the  change* 

CUh  If  he  has  discovered  the  colonel  now,  fak 
undone  !  he  could  not  meet  him,  sur«*  I  m^^t 
humour  him  a  little. — [4WdA>]-^M^  of  your 
sincere  temper,  Mr  Clenmont,  I  own»  don  ( id* 
ways  meet  witli  the  usnge  they  Reserve  :  but  xfQr 
ipen  are  giddy  thin^  and,  had  we  bq  errors  to 
au^wer  for,  the  use  of  good-nature  in  n  lover 
would  be  lost  Vnnity  is  our  inherent  \Tenknnsiis 
you  must  not  chide»  if  we  nre  sometimes  fonder 

of  your  passions  than  your  prudence. 

Ck.  ibis  friendly  cnndeysefision  makes  mn 
more  your  slave  tb^n  ever.  Qb,  yet  be  kiud,  nnd 
tell  rae^  have  I  basn  tortured  w^b  a  gpoundl«il» 
jealousy  ? 

Clq.  Xi8t  vour  own  henrt  be  judge — ^But  dnn-P 
take  it  i|l  if  I  ie^ve  you  np^'-nl  liuve  som^  em^ 
nest  business  with  my  cousin  ByUin:   Put  t%* 

night,  nt  my  lady  Dninty's,  I'll  mnk^  yftu  nm#nd#* 

you'll  he  there? 

Cie.  I  need  not  promise  you. 

Cia.  Your  servant.    Ah,  how  egsily  is  pqoff 

sinoeritv  imposed  on !  Now  for  (he  eolonel^^rrrrr 

[A$id€.]  [B^it  Cm|ii¥BA. 

CU.  This  oaevpected  ehang^  ul'  humotir  moi^ 

stirs  my  jealousy  thnn  all  her  late  severity.    l'|| 

irateh  her  dose : 
For  she,  that  from  a  just  reproach  i»  kindi 
Gives  more  suspicion  of  her  guilty  mind. 
And  throws  her  smiles,  like  du^  to  strike  the 
lover  blind. 

[Esit. 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  f. — ^Labt  DAfWTY's  apartment :  a  to- 
hie,  mitk  pAie/i,  gallipots,  glasses,  SfC.  Lady 
Dainty  and  Situp,  her  nxman. 

Lady  Dain.  jSiTVP  I  Sitnp ! 

SU.  Mndaml 

Lad^  Dain.  Thou  art  strangely  slow ;  I  told 
thee  tiie  hartshorn ;  I  hnve  ti^  vaponrs  to  that 
dcftrae! 

SU,  If  your  ladyship  would  take  my  advice, 

Vol.  II. 


you  should  e'en  fiing  yo^t  physic  out  of  the  win-^ 
dow :  if  you  were  not  in  perfect  health  in  three 
days,  I'd  be  bound  to  be  sick  for  you. 

Lady  Dain.  Pence,  good  impertinence  1  I  tell 
tliee,  no  woman  of  quality  is,  or  should  be,  ii| 
perfect  health— Huh,  iHih ! — [Cought  faintly. y^ 
To  be  klways  in  health  is  as  vulgar  as  to  be  alr> 
ways  io  humour,  and  would  equally  betray  one's 
want  of  wit  and  breeding :  Where  are  the  £e4* 
lows  ? 

3K 
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Sit,  Here,  madam——- 

Enter  two  Footmen, 

Lady  Datn.  Cssar '  Run  to  my  lady  Round- 
sides  ;  desire  to  know  now  she  rested ;  and  tell 
her  the  violence  of  my  cold  is  abated :  huii,  huh  ! 
Pompey,  step  you  to  my  lady  Killchairman's ; 
give  my  service ;  say  I  have  been  so  embarrassed 
with  tiie  spleen  all  this  morning,  that  I  am  under 
the  greatest  uncertainty  in  the  world,  whether  I 
^hall  he  able  to  stir  out  or  no — And,  d*ye  hear  ? 
desire  to  know  how  my  lord  does,  and  the  new 
monkey [Exeunt  footmen. 

Sit.  In  my  conscience,  these  great  ladies  make 
themselves  sick,  to  make  themselves  business; 
and  are  well  or  ill,  only  in  ceremony  to  one  ano- 
ther. [Aside. 

Lady  Dain.  Where's  t'other  fellow  ? 

Sit.  He  is  not  returned  yet,  madam. 

Lady  Dain.  Tis  indeed  a  strange  lump,  not 
fit  to  carry  a  disease  to  any  body ;  I  sent  him 
t'other  day  to  the  dutrhess  of  Diei-Drink,  with 
the  colic,  and  the  brute  put  it  into  his  own  tra- 
montane language,  and  called  it  the  belly-ach. 

Sit.  I  wish  your  ladyship  had  not  occasion  to 

send  for  any ;  for  my  part 

*  Lady  Dain.  Thy  part!  Prithee,  thou  wcrt 
made  of  the  rough  masculine  kind ;  'tis  betraying 
our  sex,  not  to  be  sickly  and  tender.  All  the  fa- 
roilie.s  T  visit,  have  something  derived  to  them 
from  the  elegant  nice  state  of  indisposition ;  you 
see,  even  in  the  men,  a  genteel,  as  it  were,  stag- 
ger, or  twine  of  the  bodies ;  as  if  they  were  not 
yet  confirmed  enough  for  the  rough,  laborious 
exercise  of  walking.  Nay,  even  most  of  their 
diseases,  you  see,  are  not  prophnned  by  the 
crowd  :  the  apoplexy,  the  gout,  and  vapours,  are 
all  peculiar  to  the  nobility.  Huh,  huh  !  And  T 
could  almost  wish,  that  colds  were  only  ours ; 
there's  something  in  them  so  genteel,  so  agreea- 
abty  disordering — Huh,  huh  ! 

Sit.  That,  1  hope,  I  shall  never  be  fit  for  them 
— Vour  ladyship  forgot  the  spleen. 

Lady  Dain.  Oh !  my  dear  spleen 1  grudge 

that  even  to  some  of  us. 

Sit.  I  knew  an  ironmonger's  wife,  in  the  city, 
that  was  mightily  troubled  with  it. 

Lady  Dain.  Fob  !  What  a  creature  hast  thou 
named  !  An  ironmonger's  wife  have  the  spleen  ! 
Thou  mightst  as  well  have  said  her  husband  was 
a  fine  gentleman — Give  me  something ! 

&7.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  take  any  of 
the  steel  drops?  Or  the  bolus?  Or  the  electuary  ? 
Or 

Lady  Dain.  This  wench  will  smother  me  with 
questinus — Huh,  huh  !  Bring  any  of  them—  these 
healthy  slots  are  so  boisterous,  they  split  one's 
brains :  I  fancy  myself  in  an  inn  while  she  talks 
to  me ;  I  must  have  some  decayed  person  of  qua- 
lity about  me ;  for  the  commons  of  England  are 
the  strangest  crcatures-^^Huh,  huh ! 


Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Mrs  Sylvia,  madam,  is  come  to  wait  on 
your  ladyship. 

Lady  Dain.  Desire  her  to  walk  in ;  let  the 
physic  alone :  I'll  take  a  little  of  her  company ; 
she's  mighty  good  for  the  spleen. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Syl.  Dear  lady  Dainty ! 

Lady  Dain.  My  good  creature,  I'm  overjoyed 
to  see  you — huh,  nuh ! 

S^t,  1  am  sorry  to  see  your  ladyship  wrapt  op 
thus;  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  had  your  company 
to  the  India  House. 

Lady  Dain.  If  any  thing  could  tempt  me 
abroact, 'twould  be  that  place,  and  such  agree- 
able company;  but  how  came  you,  dear  Sylvia, 
to  be  reconciled  to  any  thing  in  an  India  Housed 
you  used  to  have  a  most  barbarous  inclination  for 
our  own  odious  manufactures. 

Syl.  Nay,  madam,  I  am  only  going  to  recruit 
my  tea-table :  as  to  the  rest  of  their  trumpery,  I 
am  as  much  out  of  humour  with  it  as  ever. 

ladi^  Dain.  Well,  thou  art  a  pleasant  crea- 
ture, thy  distaste  is  so  diverting. 

^t.  And  your  ladyship  is  so  expensive,  that 
really  I  am  not  able  to  come  into  it. 

Lady  Dain.  Now  it  is  to  me  prodigious,  how 
some  women  can  muddle  away  their  money  upon 
housewifery,  children,  books,  and  charities,  when 
there  are  so  many  well-bred  ways,  and  foreigD 
curiosities,  that  more  elegantly  require  it— I  have 
every  morning  the  rarities  of  all  countries  brought 
to  me,  and  am  in  love  with  every  new  thing  I 
see. — Are  the  people  come  yet,  Situp? 

Sit.  They  have  been  below,  madam,  this  half 
hour. 

Tuidy  Dain.  Dispose  them  in  the  parlour,  and 
we'll  be  there  presently.  [Exit  Sirrp. 

Syi.  How  can  your  ladyship  take  such  pleasure 
in  Ijeing  cheated  with  the  baubles  nf  other  coun- 
tries? 

Lady  Dain.  Thou  art  a  very  infidel  to  all  finery. 

Syl.  And  you  are  a  very  bigot — 

Lady  Dain.  A  person  of  all  reason,  and  no 
complaisance. 

•S^/.  And  your  ladyship  all  complaisance,  and 
no  reason. 

Lady  Dain,  FoUow  me,  and  be  converted. 

[Exeunt. 

Reenter  Situp,  a  woman  with  china  ware;  an 
Indian  man  with  screens^  tea^  SfC,  a  birdmoHf 
nith  a  paroquet^  monkey^  SfC. 

Sit.  Come,  come  into  this  room. 

Chi.  I  hope  your  ladyship's  lady  won't  be  long 
in  coming. 

Sit.  I  don't  care  if  she  never  comes  to  yon. — 
It  seems  you  trade  with  the  ladies  for  old  clothes, 
and  give  them  china  for  their  gowns  and  petti- 
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,  rm  like  to  have  a  ^ne  time  on't  with  such 
creatures  as  you  indeed ! 

Cki,  Alas,  madam,  I'm  but  a  poor  woman,  and 
am  forced  to  do  any  thing  to  live.  Will  your  la- 
dyship be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  piece  of  chiua? 

Sit.  Puh !  no. — I  don't  care. — ^I'hough  I  must 
Deeds  say  you  look  like  an  honest  woman. 

[Looking  om  tt. 

Cki.  Thank  you,  good  madam. 

Sit.  Our  places  are  like  to  come  to  a  fine  pass 
indeed,  if  our  ladies  must  buy  their  china  with 
oor  perquisites.  At  this  rate,  my  lady  sha'nt 
hm.re  an  old  fan  or  a  glove,  but 

Chi,  Pray,  madam,  take  it. 

Sit.  No,  not  I ;  I  won't  have  it,  especially  with- 
oat  a  saucer  to't.    Here,  take  it  a^n. 

Cki.  Indeed  you  shall  accept  of  it. 

Sit.  Not  I,  tnilv — come,  gii'e  it  me,  give  it 
me; — here's  my  lady. 

Enter  Lady  DaivtV  and  Sylvia. 

Lady  Dain.  Well,  my  dear,  is  not  this  a  pretty 
«ght  now } 

S^l.  Tis  better  than  so  many  doctors  and  apo- 
tbewies,  indeed. 

Ladjf  Dain,  All  trades  must  live,  you  know ; 
and  those,  no  more  than  these,  could  subsist,  if 
the  world  were  all  wise  or  healthy. 

S^L  i  am  afraid  our  real  diseases  are  but  few 
to  oor  imaginai^,  and  doctors  get  more  by  the 
aound  than  the  sickly. 

Ladjf  Dain.  My  dear,  you're  allowed  to  say  any 
thing— but  now  I  must  talk  with  the  people.—^ 
Have  you  go^my  thin^  new  there  ? 

Cki.  huL  and  Bird.  Yes,  an't  please  your  lady- 
fthip. 

lady  Dain.  One  at  once. 

Bird.  I  have  brought  your  ladyship  the  finest 
monkey-^-^ 

SyL  What  a  filthy  thin^  it  is ! 

JLady  Dain.  Now  I  think  he  looks  very  humo- 
rous and  agreeable — I  vow,  in  a  white  perriwijc 
be  might  do  mischief.  Could  he  but  talk  and 
take  snuff,  there's  ne'er  a  fop  in  town  would  go 
beyond  him. 

SyL  Most  fops  would  go  farther  if  they  did  not 
speak;  but  talking,  indeed,  makes  them  very 
often  worse  company  than  monkies. 

Lady  Dain.Thou  pretty  little  picture  of  man! — 

How  very  Indian  he  looks  I 1  could  kiss  tlie 

dear  creature ! 

SyL  Ah,  don't  touch  him!  he'll  bite! 

Bird.  No,  madam,  he  is  the  tamest  you  ever 
nw,  and  the  least  mischievous. 

Lady  -Dain,  Then  take  him  away,  I  won't 
have  him ;  for  mischief  is  the  wit  of  a  monkey; 
and  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  one  that 
would  not  break  me  three  or  four  pounds  worth 
of  china  in  a  morning.  Oh,  I  am  in  love  with 
these  Indian  figures! — Do  but  observe  what  an 
inoooeot  natural  simplicity  there  b  in  all  the  ac? 
tions  of  them ! 


CkL  These  are  pagoda^  madam,  that  the  In- 
dians worship. 

Lady  Dain.  So  far  I  am  an  Indian. 

iSy/;  Now,  to  me,  they  are  all  monsters. 

Ijady  Duin.  Profane  creature  1 

CAi.  Is  your  ladyship  for  a  piece  of  right  Flan- 
ders lace?* 

Lady  Dain.  Um — no;  I  don't  care  for  it,  now . 
it  is  not  prohibited. 

Ind.  Will  your  ladyship  be  pleased  to  have  a 
pound  of  fine  tea  ? 

Lady  Dain^  What,  filthy,  odious  Bohea,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Ind.  No,  madam;  right  Kappakawawa. 

Lady  Dain.  Well,  there's  somethiiif^  in  the  ve- 
ry sound  of  diat  name,  that  makes  it  irresistible.. 
— ^What  is  it  a  pound? 

Ind.  But  six  guineas,  madam. 

Lady  Dain.  How  infinitely  cheap  !  I'll  buy  it 

all. Situp,  take  the  man  in  and  pay  him,  and 

let  the  rest  call  again  to-morrow. 

Omn.  Bless  your  lailyship ! 

[Exeunt  Sit.  CAi.  Ind.  and  Bird, 

Lady  Dain.  Lord,  how  feverish  I  am! — the 
least  motion  does  so  disorder  me — do  but  feel 
me. 

SyL  No^  really,  I  think  you  are  in  very  good 
temper. 

Lady  Dain.  Burning,  indeed,  child. 

Enter  Servant,  Doctor,  and  Apothecary. 

Ser,  Madam,  here's  Doctor  Bolus  and  the  apo- 
thecary. [Exit. 

Lady  Dain.  Oh,  doctor,  I'm  ^lad  you're  come; 
one  is  not  sure  of  a  moment's  life  without  you. 

Dr  BoL  How  did  your  ladyship  rest,  madam? 

[FeeU  her  putte. 

Ladtf  Dain.  Never  worse,  indeed,  doctor :  I 
once  tell  into  a  little  slumber,  indeed,  but  tljen 
was  dibturhcxi  by  tlie  most  odious,  frightful  dream, 
that  if  the  fright  had  not  wakened  me,  I  had  cer- 
tainly perished  in  my  sleep,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion. 

Dr  BoL  A  certain  sign  of  a  disordered  brain, 
madam;  but  I'll  order  something  that  shall  com- 
pose your  ladyship. 

Lady  Dain.  Mr  Rhubarb,  I  must  <juarrel  with 

you you  don't  disguise  your  medicines  enough; 

they  taste  all  physic. 

I^Am.  To  alter  it  more  might  ofiend  the  opera- 
tion, madam. 

Lady  Dain.  I  don't  care  what  is  offended,  so 
my  taste  is  not. 

Dr  BoL  Hark  you,  Mr  Rhubarb,  withdraw  the 
medicine,  rather  than  not  make  it  pleasant :  I'll 
find  a  ^ason  for  the  want  of  its  operation.  [Aside. 

Rhu.  But,  sir,  if  we  don't  look  about  us,  she'll 
gpow  well  upon  oor  hands. 

Dr  BoL  Never  fear  tliat;  she's  too  much  a 
woman  of  quality  to  dare  to  be  well  without  her 
doctor's  opmion. 

Rhu.  Sir,  we  have  drained  the  whole  cata- 
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loe^e  tf  dilteiet  di^ady;  there's  not  anotber 
left  to  put  in  her  head. 

Dr  BoL  Thu^n^  Til  imke  her  go  them  of  er 
again. 

Enter  Caheless. 

Care,  So,  here's  the  old  levee,  doctor  and  epo- 
theoary  im  tUne  vMutAtBiiem !  Now  will  I  demo- 
lish the  Guack  and  his  medicines  before  her  face. 
Mr  RhuDarb,  your  servaht.  IHay,  what  have 
you  got  in  your  hand  there  ? 

Rhu.  Only  a  julep  and  oomponng  draug|ht  for 
my  lady,  sir. 

Care,  tiave  you  «o,  Mr  ?  Pivy,  ieC  me  see — 
FH  prescribe  to-day.  Doctor,  you  may  go — the 
lady  shall  take  no  physic  at  preseM  but  me. 

br  BoL  Sir 

Care,  Nay,  if  you  won't  believe  ne 

[Breaki  ike  phials. 

Lady  Diun,  Ah  -— * 

[Frighted^  and  U^ng  up&n  Svl; 

Dr  BoL  Come  away,  Mr  Rhubarb— aeHl  cer- 
tainly put  her  out  of  order,  and  oben  she'll  send 
for  us  again.  [Ettit  Da  Bol.  mid  Rau. 

•Care,  Yon  see,  teadam,  what  paias  I  take  to 
come  into  your  favour. 

Lady  Dain,  You  take  a  very  preposterous  way, 
I  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Care,  I  can't  tell  how  I  mcceed,  but  I  am 
sure  I  endeavour  right ;  for  I  study  every  morn- 
ing new  impertmeticeto  entertain  yoti :  for,  since 
I  Slid  BOtiuDg  bat  dogb,  doctors,  and  monkies  are 
your  favourites,  it  is  very  hard,  if  your  Iddyship 
won't  adfdit  me  as  one  of  the  number. 

Laehf  Dain.  When  I  £nd  you  of  an  espial  me* 
rit  with  my  monkey,  you  shall  be  m  the  same 
state  of  favour.  1  confess,  as  a  proof  of  your 
wit,  you  have  done  me  as  much  mischief  here. 
But  you  have  not  'hailf  pug's  judgment,  nor  bis 
spirit;  for  the  creature  will  do  a  wodd  of  plea- 
sant things,  without  oanng  lyhether  one  likes 
them  or  noL 

Care,  "Why,  truly,  madam,  the  little  gentle^ 
mmi,  tny  rivid,  I  bulieve,  is  moGh  hi  the  right 
oa't :  and,  if  yon  observe,  I  have  taken  as  ranch 
pains  of  late  to  disoblige,  as  to  filease  yon. 

Lady  Dain,  You  saooeed  'better  iu  one  than 
toother,  1  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Care.  I  am  glnd  on't;  for*  if  you  had  imA: 
lae  now  and  4hen  to  plap^ue  yon,  what  would 
you  do  for  a  pretence  to  be  chagrined,  to  faint, 
mwe  the  spleen,  thcva^urs,  and  all  those  mo- 
dish disorders,  that  so  nicely  distinguish  awommi 
of  t|italtty  ? 

Lady  Dain,  I  am  perfectly  confounded ! — 
Certainly  there  are  some  people  too  impadent 
for  our  resentment. 

Care.  Modesty's  a  starving  virtue,  madam ;  <an 
old  threadbare  rashton  of  the  last  ii^,  and  would 
sit  as -oddly  on  a  lover  now,  as  a  picked  beard 
and  mustachios. 

Lady  Dain,  Most  astontshiag  ! 

Cure,  I  have  tried  sighing  and  looking  silly  a 


great  while,  but  'twoutd  not  do— nav,  had  yoa 
had  as  little  wit  as  good-nature,  should  have  pr^ 
ceeded  to  dance  and  sing.  Tell  me  but  how, 
what  face  or  form  can  woi-ship  you,  and  behold 
your  votary. 

Lady  Dain,  Not,  sir,  as  the  Persians  do  the 
sun,  with  your  face  towards  me.  The  best  proof 
you  can  give  of  your  horrid  devotion,  is  never  to 
see  me  more.  Come,  my  dear.  [£m^L4nYDAtK. 

SyL  I'm  amaaed  so  much  assurance  should  not 
succeed.  [Exit.  Syl, 

Care.  All  this  sban't  m^e  me  out  of  love  with 
my  virtue.  Impudence  has  ever  been  a  suocessK 
ful  quality,  and  'twould  be  iiard,  indeed,  if  I 
shottkl  be  the  first  that  did  nut  thrive  by  ic 

[KxU. 

SCENE  II. — CtERmioRT's  Lodgings, 

.  Enter  Atall,  and  Fikder,  his  nuuL, 

AtalL  You  are  sure  you  know  the  house  again? 

Fin,  Ah,  as  well  as  I  do  the  upper  gallery, 
sir. '  Tis  sir  Solomon  Sadlife's,  at  the  two 
glass  lanthoms,  within  three  doors  of  my  lord 
doke's. 

AtalL  Very  well,  sir — then  take  tliis  letter, 
enquire  for  my  lady  Sadlife's  woman,  and  stay 
for  an  answer. 

Fin.  Yes,  sir.  [fine.  Fik, 

AtalL  Well,  I  find  'cis  as  ridiculous  to  propose 
pleasure  in  love  without  variety  of  mistresses,  as 
to  pretend  to  be  a  keen  sportsman  without  a  igood 
stable  of  horses.  How  this  lady  aoay  proves  I 
can't  tell ;  but,  if  she  is  not  a  reedy  tit  at  the 
bottom,  Tm'  no  jockey.  « 

"Re-enter  Finder. 

Fin.  Sir,  here  are  two  letters  for  ymi. 

AtaU,  Who  bratrght  cbem  ? 

Fin,  A  couple  of  footmen,  and  they  both  de* 
sire  an  answer. 

Atall.  Bid  them  stay,  and  do  yon  make  haste 
where  I  ordered  you. 

Fin.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit, 

MaiL  To  col.  Standfast— that's  Ckrinda's  havi 
— To  Mr  Freeman — that  must  be  my  incognits. 
Ah,  I  liave  most  mind  to  open  tliis  first  ;--4iur, 
if  tVnher  malioioos  creatore  should  have  pcan^ert« 
ed  her  growiiig  iootinatiofi  to  me,  *twouM  put  ray 
whole  n-ame  in  a  trembliRg—  Hold,  I'll  guess 
my  late  by  dee^^^es— this  may  gjive  me  a  g limpae 
of  it.  [|{fa/^<CLARiN'DA*s  letter.]  Un)*-4im^-om 
— Ha !  To  meet  her  at  my  lady  Sadlife's,  at  seven 
o'clock  to-inji^  und  take  no  manner  of  notice 
of  my  late  disowning  myself  iohep^-^mctfaing's 
at  the  bottom  of  'all  thi(i.--*^Now,  to  solve  tlie 
riddle.  [Reads  tkt  other  letter,]  '  My  oouwa  Chn 
'  rinda  has  told  some  thvigs  of  yen,  that  very 
'  much  alarm  me ;  but,  I  mn  willing  to  suspend 

*  my  beUef  of  tlKUi  till  I  &ee  you,  which  J  de- 
'  sire  may  be  at  m^  lady  SadHtc's,  at  seven  this 
'  eiening.' — The  dctil !  the  same  phace  i — *  A^ 

*  you  value  tlic  rcul  iVicndship  of  your 

♦  Incognita^ 
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8o»  BOW  the  riddle's  out-^thle  rival  queens  are 
furly  come  to  a  reference^  and  one  or  both  of 
them  I  must  kMe,  that's  positive. Hard! 

Bnttr  Clerimokt. 

Hard  fortune !  Now*  poor  Impudence,  what  will 
become  of  thee?  Oh,  Clerimont,  such  a  compli- 
caftion  of  adventures  since  I  saw  thee !  such  sweet 
hopes,  fean^  and  unaooouotable  difficulties,  sure 
never  poor  dog  was  surrounded  with ! 

Cic  Oh,  you  are  an  industrious  person !  you'll 
get  over  them.    But,  pray,  let's  hear. 

AtalL  To  b^in,  then,  in  the  climax  of  my 
nusfortunes :— In  the  first  place,  the  private 
lodgings,  that  my  incognita  appointed  to  receive 
me  in,  prove  to  be  the  very  individual  habitation 
of  my  other  mistress,  whom  (to  complete  the 
blunder  of  my  ill  luck)  she  civilly  introduced  in 
person,  to  recommend  me  to  her  better  acquaintp 


Cle.  Ha,  ha!  Death!  how  could  you  stand 
them  both  together? 

AimiL  The  old  way — bufi^— I  stuck  like  a  burr 
to  my  name  of  Freeman,  addressed  my  incognita 
before  the  other's  face,  and,  with  a  most  un- 
moved good-breeding,  harmlessly  faced  her  down 
J  had  never  seen  her  in  mv  life  before. 

Cie.  The  prettiest  modesty  I  ever  heard  of  I 
WeU»  but  how  did  they  discover  you  at  last? 

At^iL  Why,  faith,  the  matter's  yet  in  sns- 
pence;  and,  I  find,  by  both  their  ietters>  that 
they  don't  yet  well  know  what  to  think :  but,  (to 
go  on  with  my  luck)  you  must  know,  they  have 
since  both  appointed  me,  by  several  names,  to 
meet  them  at  one  and  the  same  place,  at  seven 
o'cbdc  this  evening. 

CicAhl 

Atall,  And,  lastly,  to  crown  my  fortune  (as  if 
the  devil  himself  most  triumphantly  rode  a-strad- 
dle  upon  my  ruin)  the  fatal  place  of  their  ap* 
pointment  Happens  to  be  the  very  house  of  a 
third  lady,  with  whom  I  made  an  acquaintance 
since  morning,  and  had  just  before  sent  word  I 
would  visit  near  the  same  hour  this  evening. 

CU.  Ois  murder  1  Poor  Atall,  thon  art  really 
AUlen  under  the  last  degree  of  compassion. 

Atall.  And,  yet,  with  a  little  of  thy  assistance, 
in  die  middle  of  their  small-shot,  I  don't  still  des- 
pair of  holding  my  head  above  water. 

Ck^  Death!  Mt  you  can't  meet  them  botli; 
you  nmst  k»e  one  ot  them,  unless  you  can  split 
yourself. 

AjHUL  Prithee,  don't  saspecC  my  courage  or 
m^  modesty ;  for,  I'm  fetolved  to  go  on,  if  you 
will  stand  hj  me. 

Ck,  Vsatikj  mv  ray  coriosily  would  make  me 
do  that    But  wliat  can  I  do  ? 

AtM.  Yoa  UMst  appear  for  me,  upon  coca- 
^on,  in  person. 

C/e.  With  all  my  faewt.    What  else  ? 

A/tnlL  I  shall  want  a  queen'a  aeesenger  in 


my  interest,  or  rather  one  that  can  personate 
one. 

Cle,  That's  easily  found— But  what  to  do? 

AtalL  Come  aloi^  and  I'll  tell  you ;  for,  firsts 
I  must  answer  their  letters. 

Cle,  Thou  art  an  original,  faith !        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— CAan^  to  Sie  Solomon's  Aoaue. 

Enter  Sir  Solowov  leading  Lady  Sadlife,  and 
Wish  WELL,  her  woman. 

Sir  Sol.  There,  madam,  let  me  have  no  more 
of  these  airings. — No  good,  I  am  sure,  can  keep 
a  woman  five  or  six  hours  abroad  in  a  morning. 

Lady  Sad*  You  deny  me  all  the  innocent  free- 
doms of  life. 

Sir  SoL  Ha !  you  have  the  modish  cant  of 
this  end  of  the  town,  I  see.  Intriguing,  gam- 
ing, gadding,  and  party-quarries,  with  a  pox  to 
them,  are  innocent  freedoms,  forsooth  ! 

Ladif  Sad.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ;  I'm 
sure  I  have  not  one  acquaintance  in  the  world, 
that  does  an  ill  thing. 

Sir  Sol,  They  must  be  better  looked  after 
than  your  ladyship  then ;  but  I'll  mend  my  hands 
as  fost  as  I  can..  Do  you  look  to  your  re- 
putation henceforward,  and  I'll  take  care  of  your 
person. 

Lady  Sad.  YOu  wrong  my  virtue  with  these 
unjust  suspicions. 

Sir  SoL  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that ;  better  I 
wrong  it  than  you.  I'll  secure  my  doors  for  this 
day  at  least.  [Exit, 

Lady  Sad.  Oh,  Wishwell !  what  shaU  I  do? 

WUL  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 
•  Lady  Sad.  I  expect  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
every  minute ;    and   if  it   should  fall  into   sir 
Solomon's  hands,  I'm  ruined  past  redemption. 

With.  He  won't  suspect  it,  madam,  sure,  if 
they  are  directed  to  me,  as  they  used  to  be.  • 

Lady  Sad.  But  his  jealousy's  grown  so  violent 
of  late,  there's  no  trusting  to  it  now.  If  he  meets 
it,  I  shall  be  locked  up  for  ever. 

Wish,  (ft,  dear  nuudam  I  I  vow  your  ladyship 
frights  me — Why,  he'll  kill  me  for  keeping  coun- 
sel. 

Ladtf  Sad.  Run  to  the  window,  quick,  and 
watch  the  messenger.  [Exit  Wish.]  Ah,  there's 
my  ruin  near  ! — I  feel  it— Til  knocking  at  the 

door.] What  shall  I  dor  Be  very  insolent, 

or  very  humble,  and  cry? — I  have  known  some 
women,  upon  these  occasions,  outstrot  their  hus- 
bands' jealousy,  nod  make  them  ask  pardon 
for  finding  them  out.  Oh,  htd !  here  he  comes  ! 
i  can't  do't  ;  My  courage  foils  me— I 
mast  e'en  stick  to  my  haudkerdiief,  nod  trust  to 
nature. 

Reenter  Sib  Solomon,  taking  a  letter  from 

Finder. 

;Srr  SoL  Sk^  1  shaU  make  bold  to  reM  this 
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letter ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  save  your 
bones,  there's  your  way  out. 

Fin.  Oh,  terrihle !  t  shan't  have  a  whole  one 
in  my  skin,  when  I  come  home  to  my  master. 

[Ejcit. 

Lady  Sad,  [Atide^  I'm  lost  for  ever ! 

Sir  Sol.  [KeatU.]  *  Pardon,  most  divine  crea- 

*  ture,  the  impatience  of  my  heart* — ^Very  well ! 
these  are  her  innocent  freedoms !  Ah,  cocka- 
trice ! — *  which  languishes  for  an  opportunity  to 

*  convince  you  of  its  sincerity ;'— -Oh,  the  ten- 
der son  of  a  whore  ! *  which  nothing  could 

'  relieve,  but  the  sweet  hope  of  seeing  you  this 

*  evening' — Poor  lady,  whose  virtue  I  have  wrong- 
ed with  unjust  suspicions ! 

,  Liufy  Sad,  I'm  ready  to  sink  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

Sir  SoL  [Reads,'] '  To-night,  at  seven,  expect 
^  your  dying  Strepnon' — Die,  and  be  damned  ! 
for  I'll  remove  your  comforter,  by  cutting  her 
throat.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ram  his  im- 
pudent letter  into  her  windpipe — Ha!  what's 
tills ! '  To  Mrs  Wishwell,  my  lady  Sadlife's 

*  woman.' — Ad,  I'm  glad  of  it '  with  all  m^  heart ! 
What  a  happy  thing  it  is  to  have  one's  jealousy 

disappointed  ! Now  have  I  been  cursing  my 

poor  wife  for  the  mistaken  wickedness  of  that 
trollop  !  Tis  well  I  kept  my  thoughts  to  my- 
self: for  the  virtue  of  a  wife,  when  wrongfully 
accused,  is  most  unmercifully  insolent.  Come, 
I'll  do  a  great  thing ;  I'll  kiss  her,  and  make  her 
amends — What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  Has  any 
thing  frighted  you  ? 

Lady  Sad,  Nothing  but  vour  hard  usage. 

iStr  Sol,  Come,  come,  d[ry  thy  tears ;  it  shall 
be  so  no  more.  But,  hark  ye,  I  have  made  a 
discovery  here — Your  Wishwell,  I'm  afraid,  is  a 
tint ;  she  has  an  intrigue. 

Lady  Sad,  An  intrigue !  Heavens,  in  onr  fa- 
mily! 

Sir  SoL  Read  there — ^I  wish  she  be  honest. 

Ladv  Sad.  How  ! If  there  be  the   least 

ground  to  think  it,  sir  Solomon,  positively  she 
shan't  stay  a  minute  in  the.,  house Im- 
pudent creature  ! have  an  affiur  with  a  man ! 

Sir  SoL  But  hold,  my  dear ;  don't  let  your  vir^ 
tuc  censure  too  severely  neither. 

Lady  Sad.  I  shudder  at  the  thoughts  o^4ier. 

Sir  SoL  Patience,  I  say — How  do  we  know 
but  his  courtship  may  be  honourable  ? 

Lady  Sad,  That,  indeed,  requires  some  pause. 

With,  [Peeping  in.]  Su,  all's  safe,  I  sec— He 
thinks  the  letters  to  me — Oh,  good  madam  ! 
that  letter  was  to  me,  the  fellow  says.  I 
wonder,  sir,  how  you  could  serve  one  so !  If 
my  sweetheart  should  hear  you  had  opened 
it,  I  know  he  would  not  have  me,  so  be  would 
not 

Sir  SoL  Never  fear  that :  for  if  he  is  in  love 
with  you,  he's  too  much  a  fool  to  value  being 
aughed  at. 

Lady  Sad,  If  it  be  yours^  here  take  your  stuff; 


and  next  time,  bid  him  take  better  care  tban  to 
send  his  letter  so  publicly. 

Wish,  Yes,  madam.    But  now  your  ladyship  • 
has  read  it,  I'd  fain  beg  the  honour  of  sir  Solo- 
mon to  answer  it  for  me ;  for  I  can't  write. 

Lady  Sad,  Not  write ! 

Sir  Sof.  Nay,  he  thinks  she's  above  that,  I  sup- 
pose ;  for  he  calls  her  divine  creature — A  pretty 
piece  of  dinnity,  trulv ! — But,  come,  my  dear; 

egad,  we'll  answer  it  for  her.    Here's  paper 

you  shall  do  it. 

Lady  Sad.  I,  sir  Solomon  !  Lard,  I  won't  write 

to  fellows,  not  I ^I  hope  he  won't  take  me  at 

my  word.  [Aside. 

Sir  SoL  Nay,  you  shall  do  it  Come,  it  will 
get  her  a  good  husband. 

Wish,  Aye,  pray,  good  madam,  do. 

Sir  SoL  Ah,  how  eager  the  jade  is ! 

Lady  Sad.  I  cannot  tell  how  to  write  to  any 
body  but  you,  my  dear. 

Sir  SoL  Well,  well,  I'll  dictate,  tlien.  Com^ 
begin. 

Lady  Sad,  Jjurd,  this  is  the  oddest  fancy ! — 

[Sits  to  worUe, 

Sir  SoL  Come,  come — Dear  8ii^---(for  well  be 
as  loving  as  he,  for  his  cars.) 

Wish.  No,  pray  madam,  begin.  Dear  honey, 
or.  My  dearest  angel. 

Laky  Sad.  Out,  you  fool !  You  must  not  be 
so  fond — Dear  sir,  is  very  well.  [Wriies. 

Sir  SoL  Aye,  aye,  so  'tis ;  but  these  young  fil- 
lies are  for  setting  out  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
But,  prithee,  Wishwell,  what  is  thy  lov^rr  for 
the  style  of  his  letter  may  serve  for  a  countess  } 

Wish.  Sir,  he's  but  a  butler  at  present ;  but 
he's  a  good  schollard,  as  you  may  see  by  his 
hand -writing ;  and,  in  time,  may  come  to  be  a 
steward ;  and  then  we  shan't  be  long  without  a 
coach,  sir. 

Lady  Sad,   Dear  sir What  must  I  write 

next  ? 

Sir  SoL  Why 

[Mtumg, 

Wish,  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I  am 
at  this  present  writing. 

Sir  SoL  You  puppy,  he'll  laugh  at  you. 

Wish,  I'm  sure  my  mother  lued  to  begin  all 
her  letters  so. 

Sir  SoL  And  thou  art  every  inch  of  thee  her 
own  daughter,  that  I'll  say  for  thee. 

Lady  Sad,  Come,  I  have  done  it. — [Reads.y^ 
*■  Dear  sir,  she  must  have  very  little  merit  that  is 
'  insensible  of  yours.' 

.Sir  SoL  Very  well,  foith !  Write  all  yourself. 
Wish^   Aye,  good  madam,  do;   that's  better 
than  mine.    But,  pray,  dear  madam,  let  it  end 
with,  <  So  I  rest  your  dearest  loving  friend,  till 
death  us  do  part. 

Lady  Sad,  [u^fiVie.]— This  absurd  slut  wiU 
make  me  laugh  out. 

Sir  SoL  But,  hark  you,  hussy ;  suppose  now 
you  should  be  a  little  scornful  and  insolent  ^ 
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shew  your  breeding,  and  a  little  ill-natored  in  it 
to  shew  joar  wit  f 

WUk.  Aye,  air,  that  is,  if  I  designed  him  for 
TBj  gallant ;  but,  since  he  is  to  be  but  my  hus- 
band, I  must  be  very  good-natured  and  civil  be- 
fore I  have  him ;  and  huff  him,  and  shew  my  wit 
after. 

Sir  SoL  Here's  a  jade  for  you ! — [Atide.] — 
But  why  must  you  huff  your  husbaftd,  hussy  P 

Wi$k,  Oh.  sir,  that's  to  give  him  a  good  opi- 
nion of  my  virtue  !  for  you  know,  sir,  a  husband 
cannot  think  one  could  be  so  very  domineering, 
if  one  were  not  very  honest 

&>  SoL  'Sbad,  this  fool,  on  my  conscience, 
fpeaks  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex  ! 

[A»de. 

WtMh,  Then,  sir,  I  have  been  told,  that  a  hu»- 
Vaad  loves  one  the  better,  the  more  one  hectors 
him ;  as  a  spaniel  does,  the  more  one  beats  him. 

iS^  Sol,  Ha !  I'hy  husband  will  have  a  blessed 
time  on't. 

Xoflfv  Sad.  So        I  have  dime. 

Wish,  Oh,  pray,  madam,  read  it ! 

Lady  Sad.  [lUeads.] — ^  Dear  sir She  must 

have  very  Little  merit  that  is  insensible  of  yours ; 
and,  while  you  continue  to  love,  and  tell  me  so, 
expect  whatever  you  can  hope  from  so  much  wit, 
and  such  unfeigned  sincerity — At  the  hour  you 
inencion,  you  will  be  truly  welcome  to  your  pas- 


Wi»h.  Oh,  madam,  it  is  not  half  kind  enough. 
Pray,  put  in  some  more  dears. 

Sir  SoL  Aye,  aye,  sweeten  it  well ;  let  it  be  all 
synip,  with  a  pox  to  her ! 

With,  Every  line  should  have  a  dear  sweet  tir 
in  it,  so  it  should— He'll  think  I  don't  love  him, 
else. 

Sir  SoL  Poor  moppet ! 

Lady  Sad.  No,  no ;  'tis  better  now Well, 

what  must  be  at  the  bottom,  to  answer  Stre- 
phon } 

Sir  SoL  Pray,  let  her  divine  ladyship  sign 
Abigail. 

Wish.  No,  pray,  madam,  put  down  Lipsamin- 
tha. 

Sir  Sof,  Dpsamintha ! 

Lady  Sad.  No,  come,  FU  write  Celia.  Here, 
no  in  and  seal  it 

Sir  Sof.  Ay,  come,  Fll  lend  you'  a  wafer,  that 
he  mayn't  wait  for  your  ladyship. 

With.  Pshaw !  you  always  flout  one. 

{Eseuni  Sir  Sol.  and  Wish. 

Lady  Sad.  So,  this  is  luckily  over— ~>Well,  I 
see,  a  woman  should  never  be  discouraged  from 
coming  off  at  the  greatest  plunge ;  for,-  though  I 
was  half  dead  with  the  fright,  yet,  now,  I  am  a 
little  recovered,  I  find 

That  apprehension  does  the  bliss  endear; 

The  real  danger's  nothing  to  the  fiear. 

[Ent. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— ^fR  Solomon's. 


Enier  Lady  Sadlife,  At  all,  and  Wishwbll, 

with  lightt* 

Lady  Sad.  This  room,  I  think,  is  pleasanter ; 

if  you  please,  we'll  sit  here,  wr WishwcU, 

shut  the  door,  and  take  the  key  o'  the  inside,  and 
set  chairs. 

Wish.  Yes,  madam. 

Latfy  Sad.  Lard,  sir,  what  a  strange  opinion 
you  most  have  of  me,  for  receiving  your  visits 
upon  so  slender  an  aoouaintancf. ! 

AtaU.  I  have  a  mucli  stranger  opinion,  madam, 
of  vour  ordering  your  servant  to  lock  herself  in 
wild  us. 

Lad^  Sad.  Oh,  you  woald  not  have  us  wait  up- 
on ourselves  } 

AiaiL  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  conceive,  that 
two  lovers,  alone,  have  much  occasion  for  atten- 
dance. [^A^  fit. 

Lady  Sad.  Lovers !  Lard,  how  you  talk  !— 
Can't  people  converse  without  that  stuff? 

AtaiL  um— Yes,  madam,  people  may;  but, 
without  a  little  of  that  stufi^  conversation  is  ge- 
nerally very  apt  to  be  insipid. 

Lady  Sad.  rooh  !  why,  we  can  say  any  thing 
without  her  hearing,  you  see. 

AiaiL  Aye ;  but  if  we  should  talk  ourselves 


up  to  an  occasion  of  being  without  her,  it  would 
look  worse  to  send  her  out,  dian  to  have  let  her 
wait  without,  when  she  was  without. 

Lad^  Sad.  You  are  pretty  hard  to  please,  I 
find,  sir.  Some  men,  I  believe,  would  think 
themselves  well  used  in  so  free  a  reception  as 
yours. 

AlalL  Ha !  I  see  this  is  like  to  come  to  no- 
thing this  time ;  so  I'll  e'en  put  her  out  of  hu- 
mour, that  I  may  get  off  in  time  to  my  incognita. 
I  Atide.]  Really,  madam,  I  can  never  think  my- 
self free,  where  my  band  and  my  tongue  are  tied. 

[Potfi^in^  to  WrsBWELU 

Lady  Sad.  Your  conversation,  I  find,  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was,  sir. 

AtaiL  With  submission,  madam,  I  think  it 
very  proper  for  the  place  we  are  in.  If  you  had 
sent  for  mc  only  to  sip  tea,  to  sit  still,  and  be  ci- 
vil, with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  like  a  strange  re- 
lation from  Ireland,  or  so,  why  was  I  brought  hi- 
ther with  so  much  caution  and  privacy  f 

rSiR  Solomon  knockt  at^  the  door. 

Wish.  Oh,  Heavens  !  my  master,  maciam ! 

Sir  SoL  [UHthin.]  Open  the  door  there! 

I^dy  Sad.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

AtalL  Nothing  now,  I'm  sure. 

Lady  Sad.  Open  the  door,  and  say  the  gentle-; 
man  came  to  you. 
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Wiik  Oh,  lud,  madain»  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  manage  it  at  so  short  a  warning !  We  had  bet- 
ter shut  the  gentleman  into  the  closet,'  and  say 
be  came  to  nobody  at  all. 

Ladtf  Sad^  In,  m,  then,  for  mercy's  sake,  qoick- 
ly,  sir! 

AtalL  So— this  is  like  to  be  a  very  pretty  busi- 
ness! Oh,  success  and  impudence,  thou  hast 
quite  forsaken  me !  [Enten  the  clout. 

With,  Do  you  step  into  your  bed-chamber, 
madam,  and  leave  my  master  to  me. 

[Exit  Lady  Sadlife. 

WfSHWKLL  open$  the  door,  and  Sir  Solomon 

enters. 

Sir  SoL  What's  the  reason,  mistress,  I  am  to 
be  locked  out  of  my  wife's  apartment  ? 

With.  My  lady  was  washing  her — her—neck, 
sir,  and  I  could  not  come  any  sooner. 

Sir  SoL  I'm  sure  I  heard  a  man's  voice.^-^ 

filiM/tf.]   Bid  your  lady  come  hitlier. -[£n7 

WISHWEU..1  He  must  be  hereabouts — 'tis  so; 
all's  out,  all  s  over,  now :  the  devil  has  done  his 
worst,  and  I  am  a  cuckold  in  spite  of  my  wisdom. 
'Sbud !  now,  an  Italian  would  poison  his  wife  for 
this^  a  %ianiard  would  stab  her,  and  a  Turk 
would  cut  off  her  head  with  a  scymitar ;  but  a 
poor  dog  of  an  Englibh  cuckold  now  can  only 
squabble  and  call  names — Hold,  here  she  comes 
— ^I  roust  smother  my  jealousy,  that  her  guilt 
mayn't  be  upon  its  guard. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife  and  Wishwell. 

Sir  Sol.  My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  Come  hi- 
ther, and  kiss  me. 

Ladjf  Sad,  I  did  not  expect  you  home  so  soon, 
my  dear. 

iStr  SoL  Poor  rogue !  I  don't  believe  you  did, 
with  a  pox  to  you.  [Atide.]  Wishwell,  go  down ; 
I  have  business  with  your  lady. 

With.  Yes,  sir — but  I'll  watch  you ;  for  I  am 
afraid  this  good-humour  has  mischief  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  [Retiret. 

Lady  Sad*  I  scarce  know  whether  he  is  jea^ 
lous  or  not  [Aside. 

Sir  SoL  Now,  dare  not  I  go  nearer  that  closet 
door,  lest  the  murderous  dog  should  poke  a  hole 
in  my  guts  through  the  key-hole.  Um— I 
have  an  odd  thouji^ht  in  my  head — aye,  and  that 

will  discover  the  whole  bottom  of  her  affair. 

Tis  better  to  seen  not  to  know  ooe*s  dishonour, 
when  one  has  not  oourage  enough  to  revenge  it. 

Xtf^  iS^  I  don't  like  his  looks,  metbinks. 

Sir  Sol.  Odso !  what  have  I  forgot,  now  ?— 
Prithee,  my  dear,  step  into  my  study — for  I  am 
so  weary  !  and,  in  the  uppermost  parcel  of  let^ 
ters,  you'll  liod  one  that  I  received  from  York- 
shire to-day,  in  the  scrutoir ;  bring  it  down,  and 
some  paper ;  I  will  answer  it  wliile  I  think  on't. 

Lady  Sad.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  your 
key — 6at  had  you  not  better  write  in  your  study, 
my  dear  ? 


Sir  SoL  No,  no;  I  tell  you,  fm  so  tved,  I 
am  not  able  to  walk.    There,  make  haste. 

Lo^  &Mi  Would  all  wera  wfU  over !    [EmU. 

Sir  ISoL  'Tis  so,  by  her  eagerness  to  be  rid  of 
me.  Well,  since  I  find  I  dare  not  behave  myieif 
like  a  man  of  honour  in  thit  biisinesa,  111  at 
least  act  like  a  person  of  prudence  and  penetra* 
tion ;  for  say,  should  I  dap  a  brace  of  slugs  now 
in  the  very  bowels  of  this  rascal,  it  may  hang 
me ;  but  if  it  does  not,  it  can't  divoroe  me.  No, 
ril  e'en  put  out  the  csAdlet*  and  in  a  soft,  gentle 
whore's  voice,  desire  the  gentleman  to  walk  »- 
bout  his  business ;  and  if  I  can't  get  him  out  be* 
fore  my  wife  returns,  I'll  fairly  post  myself  in 
his  room ;  and  so,  when  she  comet  to  set  him  «t 
liberty,  in  the  dark,  I'll  humour  the  cheat,  till  I 
draw  her  into  some  casual  confession  of  the  fact, 
and,  then,  this  injured  front  shall  bounce  upon 
her  hke  a  thundeniolt.       [Putt  out  the  emmdUt* 

With,  [Behind.]  Say  you  so,  sir !  Ill  take 
care  my  lady  shall  be  provided  for  you.      [£fil. 

Sir  SoL  iiist,  hist,  sir,  sir ! 

Enter  Ajxll  from  the  closet, 

AtalL  Is  all  clear  ?  ]^y  I  venture,  madam  f 

Sir  SoL  Aye,  aye ;  quick,  quick  I  make  hasto 
before  sir  Solomon  returns.  A  strait-backed 
dog,  I  warrant  him.  [Aiide,]  But  when  shall  I 
see  YOU  again  i 

AtalL  Whenever  youll  promise  me  to  make  • 
better  use  of  an  opportuni^. 

■Sir  SoL  Ha !  then  'tis  pos^ble  he  mayn't  yet 
have  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  me. 

AtalL  Is  this  the  door  ? 

Sir  SoL  Aye,  aye,  away.  [Exit  Atall.]  So, 
now  the  danger  of  being  murdered  is  over,  I  find 
my  couran;e  returns:  and,  if  I  catch  my  wife  but 
inclining  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be,  Fm 
not  sure  that  blood  won't  be  the  conseqoenoe. 

He  goct  into  the  closet,  and  Wishwell  enters. 

Wish,  So — my  lady  has  her  cue;  and  if  mr 
wise  master  can  give  her  no  better  proofs  of  his 
penetration  than  this,  sbe*d  be  a  greater  fool 
than  hf^  if  she  should  not  do  what  she  has  a  mind 
to.  Sir,  sir,  come ;  you  may  come  out  now ;  sir 
Solomon's  gone. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon, ^/toot  the  closet. 

Sir  Sfd.  So,  now  for  a  sofl  speech,  to  set  her 
impudent  blood  in  a  ferment,  and  then  let  kt 
out  with  my  penknife.  [AMide,]  Come,  dear  crea- 
ture, DOW  let  s  make  tlic  kindest  use  of  oiir  op^ 
portunity. 

Wish,  Not  for  tlie  world.  If  sir  Solomon 
should  come  again*  I  should  be  ruined.  Pray, 
begone — I'll  send  io  you  UMnorrow. 

Sir  Sol,  Nay,  now  you  love  lue  not;  yon 
would  not  let  me  part  else  thus  unsatisfied. 

With,  Now  you're  unkind.  You  know  I  lore 
you,  or  I  should  not  run  such  hnriirds  for  you. 

<Slr  SoL  Fond  vfhorc !  [Aside,]  But  i'Q  aiWud 
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irou  love  sir  Solomon,  and  lay  up  yoor  tendernesa 
tor  him. 

Wiik,  Oh,  ridiculous !  How  can  so  sad  a 
wretch  give  jou  the  least  uneasy  thought  ?  I  loath 
the  venr  sight  of  him. 

Sir  Sot,  Damned,  infernal  strumpet  I—-!  can 
lieiir  no  longer — flights,  lights,  within  there ! 

[Siezes  her. 

Wish.  Ah!  [Shrieks]  Who's  this?  Help!— 
murder ! 

Sir  SoL  No,  traitress,  don't  think  to  escape 
ne;  for,  now  I've  trapped  thee  in  thy  guilt,  I 
could  iiTid  in  my  heart  to  have  thee  flead  alive, 
thy  skin  stufied,  and  hung  up  in  the  middle  of 
Guildhall,  as  a  terrible  consequence  of  cuckoldom 
to  the  whole  city — Lights  there  ! 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife,  with  a  light. 

Im^  Sad.  Oh,  Heavens !  what's  the  matter? 

[Sir  Solomon  looks  astonished. 

Ha !  what  do  I  see  ?  My  servant  on  the  floor, 

and  sir  Solomon  offering  rudeness  to  her !  Oh,  I 

I  can't  bear  it !  Oh !  [Falls  intot  a  chair. 

Sir  SoL  What  has  the  devil  been  doing  here  ? 

Lady  Sad.  This  the  reward  of  all  my  virtue  I 
Oh,  revenge,  revenge ! 

Sir  SoL  My  dear,  my  good,  virtuous,  injured 
dear,  be  patient :  for  here  has  been  such  wicked 

Lady  Sad.  Oh,  torture !  Do  you  own  it,  too  ? 
Tis  well  my  love  protects  you.  But  for  this 
arretch,  this  monster,  this  sword  shall  do  me  jus- 
tice on  her. 

[Runs  at  Wibhwbll  with  Sir  Solomon's 
sword. 

Sir  Sol.  Oh,  hold,  my  poor  mistaken  dear! 
This  horrid  jade,  the  gods  can  tell,  is  innocent 
for  me ;  but  she  has  had,  it  seems,  a  strong  dog 
in  tl^  cloaet  here ;  which  I  suspecting,  put  my- 
self into  his  place,  and  had  almost  trapped  her  in 
the  veiy  impudence  of  her  iniquity. 

Lady  Sad.  How !  I'm  glad  to  mid  h0  dares  not 
own  'twas  his  jealousy  of  me-—  [Aside. 

Wish.  [KneeUng.]  Dear  madam,  I  hope  your 
ladyship  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  took  in  your 
absence,  in  bringing  my  lover  into  your  ladyship's 
chamber ;  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  come 
home  from  prayers  so  soon ;  and  so  1  was  forced 
to  hide  him  in  that  closet :  but  my  master  susr 
pectiog  the  business,  it  seems,  turned  him  out 
unknown  to  me,  and  then  put  himself  there,  and 
so  had  a  mind  to  discover  whether  there  was  any 
harm  between  us;  and  so,  because  he  fancied  1 
had  been  naught  with  htm 

Sir  SoL  Ay,  my  dear ;  and  the  jade  was  so  con- 
foundedly fond  of  me,  that  I  grew  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, and  fell  upon  her  like  a  fury. 

Lady  Sad.  Horrid  creature!  And  does  she 
think  to  stay  a  minute  in  the  family  after  such 
impudence  ? 

Sir  SoL  Hold,  my  dear  l^— for,  if  this  should 
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be  the  man  that  is  to  marry  her,  you  know  thera 
may  be  no  harm  done  yet. 

Wish.  Yes,  it  was  he  indeed,  madam. 

Sir  Sol.  [Aside.]  I  must  not  let  the  jade  be 
turned  away,  for  fear  she  should  put  it  in  my 
wife's  head  that  I  hid  myself  to  discover  her  la- 
dyship, and  then  the  devil  would  not  be  able  to 
live  in  the  house  with  her. 

Wish.  Now,  sir,  you  know  what  I  can  tell  of 
you.  [Aside  to  Sir  Sol. 

Sir  SoL  Mum — that's  a  good  girl;  there's  a 
guinea  for  you. 

Lady  Sad.  Well,  upon  your  intercession,  my 
dear,  I'll  pardon  her  this  fault.    But  pray,  mis- 
( tress,  let  me  hear  of  no  more  such  doings.   I  am 
so  disordered  with  this  fright — Fetch  my  prayer- 
book  ;  I'll  endeavour  to  compose  myself. 

[Exit  Laoy  Sad.  and  Wish. 

(Sir  SoL  Av,  do  so ;  that's  my  good  dear— 
What  two  biessed  escapes  have  I  had  !  to  find 
myself  no  cuckold  at  last,  and,  (which  had  been 
equally  terrible,)  my  wife  not  know  I  wrongfully 

suspected  her! Well,  at  length  I  am  fully 

convinced  of  her  virtue — and  now,  if  I  can  but 
cut  off  the  abominable  expence,  that  attends  some 
of  her  impertinent  acquaintance,  I  shall  sliew  my- 
self a  Machiavel. 

Reenter  Wishwell. 

Wish.  Sir,  here's  my  lady  Dainty  come  to  wait 
upon  my  lady. 

Sir  SoL  I'm  sorry  for't,  with  all  my  heart — 
Why  did  you  say  she  was  within? 

Wish.  Sir,  she  did  not  ask,  if  she  was;  but 
she*s  never  denied  to  her. 

iSir  SoL  Gadso !  why,  then,  if  you  please  to 
leave  her  ladyship  to  me,  I'll  begin  with  her  now. 

Wishwell  brings  in  Lady  Dainty. 

Lady  Dain.  Sir  Solomon,  your  very  humbia 
servant. 

Sir  SoL  Yours,  yours,  madam. 

Lady  Dain.  Where's  my  lady? 

iSi'r  SoL  Where  your  ladyship  very  seldom  is— 
at  prayers. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife. 

Lady  Sad.  My  dear  lady  Dainty  ! 

Lady  Dain.  Dear  madam,  I  am  the  happiest 
person  alive  in  finding  your  ladyship  at  home. 

Sir  SoL  So,  now  for  a  torrent  of  impertinence. 

Lady  Sad.  Your  ladyship  does  me  a  great  deal 
of  honour. 

Lady  Dain.  I  am  sure  I  do  myself  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  I  have  marie  at  least  twenty 
visits  to-day.  Oh,  I'm  quite  dead  !  not  but  my 
coach  is  very  easy — yet  s^)  much  perpetual  mo- 
tion, you  know 

Sir  SoL  Ah,  pox  of  your  disorder !  If  I  had 
the  providing  your  equipage,  odzooks,  you  should 
rumble  to  your  vihits  in  a  wheet-barruw.   [Aside.^ 

Lady  Sad,  Was  you  at  ray  lady  dutchess's  ? 

»L 
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hady  Dain.  A  little  while. 

l^dif  Sad,  Had  she  a  great  circle  ? 

Jjady  Datn,  Extreme — ^I  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  breath  of  so  much  company. 

Lady  Sad,  You  did  not  dine  there  ? 

Lady  Dain,  Oh,  I  can't  touch  any  body  s  din- 
ner but  my  own !  and  I  have  almost  killed 
myself  this  week,  for  want  of  my  usual  glass  of 
Tokay,  after  my  ortolans  and  Muscovy  duck 

Sir  SoL  'Sbud,  if  I  had  the  feeding  of  you,  I'd 
bniii(  you,  in  a  fortnight,  to  neck-beef,  and  a  pot 
of  prain  bub.  [Aside, 

Lady  Dain,  Then  I  have  been  so  surfeited 
with  the  Slight  of  a  hideous  entertainment  to-day, 
at  my  lady  Cormorant's,  who  knows  no  other 
happiness,  or  way  of  making  one  welcome,  than 
eating  or  drinking :  for,  though  she  saw  I  was 
just  fuiiitin^  at  her  vast  limbs  of  butcher^s  meat, 
vet  the  civil  savage  forced  me  to  sit  down,  and 
heaped  enough  upon  my  plate  to  victual  a  6eet 
for  an  East  India  voyage. 

Lady  Sad,  How  could  you  bear  it  ?  Ha,  ha ! — 
Doe>  your  ladyship  never  go  to  the  play  ? 

Tjody  Dain,  Never,  but  when  I  bespeak  it  my- 
leU';  and,  then,  not  to  mind  the  actors;  forirs 
common  to  love  sights.  My  great  diversion  is, 
in  a  re|Mi^d  posture,  to  turn  my  eyes  upon  the  gal- 
leries, and  bless  myself  to  hear  the  nappy  sava- 
Ees  lauuh ;  or  when  an  aukward  citizen  crowds 
herself  in  among  us,  'tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
to  criiitemplate  her  airs  and  dress :  and  they  ne- 
ver 'ifcapc  me ;  for  I  atn  as  apprehensive  of  such 
a  creature's  coming  near  me,  as  some  people  are 
when  a  cat  is  in  the  room.  But  the  play  is  be- 
gun. I  Ijclieve;  and,  if  your  ladyship  has  an  incli- 
nation, I'll  wait  upon  you. 

Lady  Sad,  I  tliink,  madam,  we  can't  do  bet- 
ter: aiHl  here  comes  Mr  Careless  most  oppor- 
tunely to  squire  us. 

Sir  Soi.  Careless  !  I  don't  know  him ;  but  my 
wife  does,  and  that's  as  well. 

Enter  Careless. 

Care,  Ladies,  your  sijrvnnt.  Seeing  your 
coach  at  the  door,  madam,  made  me  not  able  to 
resist  this  opportunity  to— to— you  know,  ma- 
dam, there's  no  time  to  be  lost  in  love.  Sir  So- 
lomon, vour  servant. 

Sir  SqL  Oh,  yours,  yours,  sir ! A  very  im- 
pudent fellow ;  and  I'm  in  hopes  will  marry  her. 

[Aside, 

Lady  Dain.  The  assurance  of  this  creature  al- 
most gniws  diverting :  all  one  can  do,  can't  make 
him  the  toast  sensible  of  a  discoumt^cment. 

Lady  Sad,  Try  what  compliance  will  do ;  per- 
haps rhat  may  fright  him. 

Lady  Dain,  If  it  were  not  too  dear  a  remedy 
--Due  v>ould  almost  do  any  thing  to  get  rid  of 
his  conipfiiiy. 

Vare,  Which  you  never  will,  madam^  till  you 


marry  net  depend  upon  it    Do  that^  and  111 
trouble  you  no  more. 

Sir  SoL  This  fellow's  abominable !  Hell  oer^ 
tainly  have  her.  [Aside. 

Lady  Dain.  There's  no  depending  upon  your 
word,  or  else  I  might;  for  tne  last  time  I  saw 
youy  yott  told  me  then,  you  would  trouble  me  na 
more. 

Care.  Ay,  that^s  true,  madam ;  but  tt>  keep 
one's  word,  you  know,  looks  like  a  tradesman. 

Sir  SoL  IitopCulent  rogue !  But  he'll  have  her. 

[Aiide. 

Care.  And  is  as  much  below  a  gentleman  as 
paying  one's  debts. 

Sir  SoL  If  he  b  not  hanged  first  [Aside. 

Care.  Besides^  madam,  I  considered  mat  mv 
absence  might  endanger  your  constitution,  which 
is  so  very  tender,  that  nothing  but  love  can  save 
it;  and  so  I  would  e'en  advise  you  to  throw  away 
your  juleps,  your  cordials^  and  slops,  and  take  me 
all  at  once. 

Laify  Dain.  No,  sir;  Intter  potions  are  not 
to  be  taken  so  suddenly. 

Care.  Oh,  to  choose,  madam ;  for,  if  you  stand 
•making  of  faces,  and  kicking  against  it,  voull  but 
increase  your  aversion,  and  delay  the  core. 
Come,  come ;  you  must  be  advised. 

[Premng  ker. 

Lady  Dain.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Care.  1  o  banish  all  your  ails,  and  be  myself 
your  universal  medicine. 

Sir  SoL  Well  said !  he'll  have  her.        [Ande. 

Lady  Dain.  Impudent,  robust  man !  I  protest, 
did  not  1  know  his  family,  I  should  think  his  pa- 
rents had  not  lived  in  chairs  and  coaches,  but  had 
used  their  limbs  all  their  lives !  Hu  I  hu !  but  I 
begin  to  be  persuaded  health  is  a  great  Uesnng. 

[Aside: 

Care,  My  limbs,  madam,  were  conveyed  to  me 
before  the  use  of  chairs  and  coaches;  and  it 
might  lessen  the  dignity  of  my  ancestors,  not  to 
use  them  as  they  did. 

Lady  Dain,  Was  ever  such  a  rude  understand- 
ing, to  value  himself  upon  the  barbarism  of  his 
forefathers !  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  king9,  that 
were  bred  to  the  plough,  and,  I  fancy,  you  might 
descend  from  such  a  race ;  for  you  court  as  if  you 
were  behind  one-^Huh !  huh !  huh !  To  treat  a 
woman  of  quality  like  an  Exchange  wench,  and 
express  your  passion  with  your  arms — ^unpolish- 
ed man  f 

Care,  I  was  willing,  madam,  to  take  from  the 
vulgar  the  only  desirable  thing  among  them,  and 
shew  you — how  they  live  so  healthy — ^for  they 
have  no^other  remedy. 

Lady  Dain,  A  very  rough  medicine !  huh ! 
huh!        • 

Care.  To  those  that  never  took  it,  it  may 
seem  so— 

Lady  Dain.  Abandoned  ravisher !  Oh ! 

[StruggUng. 

Sir  SoL  He  has  her !  be  \m  her  I         lAside. 
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ZaAf  Bain,  Leave  the  room,  and  see  my  fac^ 
no  more. 
Care.  [Bovfy  and  is  going.] 
Zadjf  iyain.  And,  hark  ye,  sir^  no  bribe ;  no 
mediations  to  my  woman. 
Care.  {Bows^  and  sighs,] 
Idufy  Uain,    Thou   profligate !    to  hug !    to 
dasp  !  to  embnioe,  and  throw  yonr  robust  arms 
about  me,  like  a  vulgar  and  indelicate^ — Oh,  I 
faint  with  apprehension  of  so  gross  an  address  ! 
[She  faintSf  and  Care,  catches  her. 
Care,  Oh,  my  offended  fair  ! 
Lady  Dain,  Inhuman  !  ravisher !  Oh  ! 

[Care,  carries  her  off 
Sir  Sol.  He  has  her !  he  has  her ! 

.[Exeunt  Sir  Sol,  and  Lady  Sad. 

Enter  Clarinda  and  SyiviaI 

Cla,  Well,  cousin,  what  do  yon  think  of  your 
gentleman  now  ? 

SyL  I  fancy,  madam,  that  would  be  as  proper 
a  question  to  ask  you :  for,  really,  1  don*t  see 
any  great  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  of  him  yet. 

Cla,  Now  I  could  dash  her  at  once,  and  sHew 
it  her,  under  his  own  hand,  that  his  name's  Stand- 
fast, and  he'll  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
[Aside.]  I  vow  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  refuse 
you  any  service  in  my  power ;  therefore,  if  you 
think  it  worth  your  while  not  to  be  out  of  ouun- 
tenanoe  when  the  colonel  oomes«  1  would  advise 
you  to  withdraw  now ;  for,  if  you  dare  take  his 
own  word  for  it,  he  will  be  here  in  three  minutes, 
as  this  may  convince  you.  [Oives  a  letter. 

SyL  What's  here  f  a  letter  from  colonel 
Standfast? — Really,  cousin,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him— —Mr  Freeman's  the  person  Tm 
concerned  for,  and  I  expect  to  see  him  here  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Cia.  Then  you  don't  believe  them  both  the 
nme  person? 

Syl,  Not  by  their  hands  or  style,  I  can  assure 
you,  as  this  may  convince  you.    [Oives  a  letter. 

Cla.  Ha!  the  band  is  diflferent  indeed 1 

scarce  know  what  to  think — and  yet  Fm  sure  my 
eyes  were  not  deceived. 

SyL  Come,  cousin,  let's  be  a  little  cooler;  'tis 
not  impossible  but  we  may  have  both  laughed  at 
one  another  to  no  purpose — ^for  I  am  confident 
thcv  are  two  persons. 

Cla,  I  can'c  tell  that,  but  Tm  sure  here  comes 
•ne  of  them. 

Enter  Atall  as  Colokbl  Standfast, 

SfL  Ha ! 

AtalL  Hey !  Bombard,  (there  they  are,  faith!) 
bid  the  chanot  set  up,  and  call  again  about  one 

or  two  in  the  morning You  see,  madam,  what 

'tis  to  give  an  impudent  fellow  the  least  encou- 
n^ment':  I'm  resolved  now  to  make  a  night  on't 
vnth  you. 

Cla.  Vttk  afnud,  colonel,  we  shall  have  much 
^o  to  be  good  company,  for  w«  are  two  women 


to  one  man,  you  see ;  and  if  we  should  both 
have  fancy  to  have  you  particular,  I  doubt  you'd 
make  but  bungling  work  ont. 

Atall.  I  warrant  you  we  will  pass  our  time 
like  gods :  two  ladies  and  one  man !  the  pret- 
tiest set  for  Ombre  in  the  universe—  Come^ 
come  !  Cards,  cards,  cards  I  and  tea — that  I  in- 
sist upon. 

Cla,  Well,  sir,  if  my  cousin  will  make  one,  I 
won't  baulk  your  good  humour. 

[JSiming  Syl.  to  face  him. 

AtalL  Is  the  lady  your  relation,  madam?— 
I  beg  the  honour  to  be  known  to  her. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  that  I'm  sure  she  can't  refuse 
you— Cousin,  this  is  colonel  Standfast  [Laughs. 
Aside,]  1  hope  now  she's  convinced. 

Atall.  Your  pardon,  madam,  if  I  am  a  little ' 
particular  in  my  desire  to  be  known  to  any  of 
this  lady's  relations.  [Salutes, 

Syl,  You'll  certainly  deserve  mine,  sir,  by  be* 
ing  always  particular  to  that  lady ^ 

Atall,  Oh,  madam  !— Tall,  lall. 

r Tif rnt  away,  and  sings, 

Syl.  This  assurance  is  beyond  esample.  [As^* 

Cla,  How  do  you  do,  cousin  ? 

SyL  Beyond  bearing — but  not  incurable* 

[Aside, 

Cla,  [Aside.]  Now  can't  I  find  in  my  heart  to 
give  him  one  angry  word  for  his  impudence  to 
me  this  morning  !  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
rival  mortified,  makes  me  strangelv  good-natured. 

Atall.  [Turning  familiarly  to  Cla.]  Upon  my  * 
soul,    you  are  provokingly  handsome    to-day  1 
^y.  Gad !   why  is  not  it  high  treason  for  any 
beautiful  woman  to  marry? 

Cla.  What,  would  you  have  us  lend  apes  ? 

AtalL  Not  one  of  you,  by  all  that's  lovely  !— 
Do  you  think  we  could  not  find  you  better  em- 
ployment ? Death  !  what  a  hand  is  here  ?— - 

Gad,  I  shall  grow  foolish ! 

Cla.  Stick  to  vour  assurance,  and  you  are  in 
no  danger. 

AtaS.  Why,  then,  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands, prithee,  answer  me  sincerely  one  que- 
stion :  How  long  do  you  really  design  to  make 
me  dangle  thus? 

Cla.  Why,  really.  I  can't  just  set  you  a  time ; 
but  when  you  are  weary  of  your  service,  come  to 
me  with  a  sixpence  and  modesty,  and  I'll  give 
yon  a  discharge. 

AtalL  Tliou  insolent,  provokiug,  handsome 
tyrant! 

Cla,  Come,  let  me  go  this  is  not  a  very 
civil  way  of  entertaining  my  cousin,  methinks. 

AtalL  1  beg  her  pardon  indeed.  [Bowing  ta 
Syl.]  But  lovers,  you  know,  madam,  may  plead 
a  sort  of  excuse  for  being  singular,  when  the  fa- 
vourite fair's  in  company— But  we  were  talking 
of  cards,  ladies. 

Cla.  Cousin,  what  say  you  ? 

5y/.  I  had  rather  yoii  would  excuse  me;  I  am 
a  little  unfit  for  play  at  this  time. 
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AialL  What  a  valuable  virtue  is  assurance ! 
Now  am  I  as  intrepid  as  a  lawyer  at  the  bar. 

[Aside. 

Cld,  Bless  me  !  you  are  nut  well  ? 

SyL  I  shaU  be  presently Pray,  sir,^ve  me 

leave  to  ask  you  a  question. 

AtalL  So,  now  its  coming!  [^ide.]  Freely, 
madam. 

1^/.  Look  on  me  well : — ^ha  e  you  never  seen 
my  face  before  ? 

AtalL  Upon  my  word,  madaoo,  I  can't  recol- 
lect that  I  have. 

St/L  I  am  satisfied. 

AtalL  But  pray,  madam,  why  may  yon  ask? 

5y/.  [  am  too  much  disordered  now  to  tell  you. 
But,  if  Fm  not  deceived,  I'm  miserable  !  [Wtept, 

AtalL  This  is  strange How  her  concern 

transports  me ! 

Cut,  Her  fears  have  touched  me,  and  half  per- 

suade  me  to  revenge  them ^Come,  cousin,  be 

easy :  *  I  see  you  are  convinced  he  is  the  same, 
ana  now  I'll  prove  myself  a  friend. 

SyL  I  know  not  what  to  think ^my  senses 

are  confounded :  their  features  are  indeed  the 
same;  and  yet  there's  something  in  their  air, 
their  dress,  and  manner,  strangely  difierent :  but^ 
be  it  as  it  will,  all  right  to  him  in  presence  I  dis- 
claim, and  yield  to  you  for  ever. 

Clu.  No,  cousin,  believe  it,  both  our  senses 
cannot  be  deceived ;  he's  individually  the  same ; 
and,  since  he  dares  be  bi|se  to  you,  he's  miserable 
*  indeed,  if  flattered  with  a  distant  hope  of  me : 
I  know  his  person  and  his  falsehood  both  too 
well ;  and  you  shall  see  I  will,  as  becomes  your 
friend,  resent  it 

AlalL  What  means  this  strangeness,  madam  ? 

C/a.  rU  tell  you,  sir;  and,  to  use  few  words, 
know  then,  this  lady  and  myself  have  borne  your 
faithless  insolence  and  artifice  too  long :  but  that 
you  may  not  think  to  i:npose  on  me,  at  least,  I 
desire  you  would  leave  the  house,  and  from  tliis 
moment  never  see  me  more. 

AtalL  Madam!  What!  what  is  all  this  ? 
Riddle  me  riddle  me  re; 
For  the  devil  take  me 
For  ever  from  thee, 
Tf  I  can  divine  what  this  riddle  can  be! 

SyL  Not  moved  !  I'm  more  amazed. 

AtalL  Pray,  madam,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  let  me  know,  in  two  words,  what  the  real 
meaning  of  your  last  terrible  speech  was ;  and  if 
1  don't  make  you  a  plain,  honest,  reasonable  an- 
swer to  it,  be  pleased,  the  next  minute,  to  blot  my 
name  out  of  your  table-book,  never  more  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  seuseless  catalogue  of  those  vain 
coxcombs,  that  impudently  hope  to  come  into 
your  favour. 

Cla.  This  insolence  grows  tedious :  what  end 
can  you  propose  by  this  assurance? 

AtalL  Hey-day! 
'    SyL  Hold,  cousin— -one  moment's  patience : 
111  send  this  minute  again  to  Mr  Freeman,  and 
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if  he  does  not  immediately  appear,  the  dispute 
will  need  no  farther  argument. 

AtaLL  Mr  Freeman  !  Who  the  devil's  he? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  him  } 

S*fL  I'll  soon  inform  you,  sir. 

i  Going,  meeti  Wish  well  entering. 
am,  here's  a  footman  mightily  out 
of  breath,  savs  he  belongs  to  Mr  Freeman,  and 
desires  very  earnestly  to  speak  with  youw 

SyL  Mr  Freeman  !    Pray  bid  him  come  in— 
What  can  this  mean  ? 
AtalL  You'll  see  presently.  [Atide, 

Ro-enter  Wish  well  with  Fini3er. 

Cla,  Hal 

SyL  Come  hither,  friend:  do  you  belong  to 
M   Freeman  ? 

Fin,  Yes,  madam,  and  my  poor  master  gives 
his  humble  service  to  your  ladyship,  and  ^  begs 
vour  pardon  for  not  waiting  on  you,  according  to 
his  promise ;  which  he  would  have  done,  but  for 
an  unfortunate  accident. 
fL  What's  the  matter? 

'in.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  his  lodgings  ta 
pay  his  duty  to  you,  madam,  a  parcel  of  fellows 
set  up<Hi  him,  and  said  they  had  a  warrant  against 
him;  and  so,  because  the  rascals  began  to  be 
saucy  with  him,  and  my  master  knowing  that  he 
did  not  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world,  he  drew  to 
defend  himself,  and,  in  the  scu£Qe,  the  bloody  vil- 
lains run  one  of  their  swords  quite  through  his* 
arm;  but  the  best  of  the  jest  was,  madam,  that 
as  soon  as  they  got  him  into  a  house,  and  sent  for 
a  surgeon,  he  proved  to  be  the  wrong  person; 
for  their  warrant,  it  seems,  was  against  a  poor 
scoundrel,  that  happens,  they  say,  to  be  very  like 
him,  one  Colonel  Standfast. 

AtalL  Say  you  so,  Mr  Dog } If  your  master 

had  been  here,  I  would  have  given  him  as  much. 

[Gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Fin,  Oh,  Lord !  pray,  madam,  save  me — I  did 
not  speak  a  word  to  the  gentleman. — Oh,  the  de- 
vil! this  must  be  the  devil  in  the  likeness  of  my 
master. 

SvL  Is  this  gentleman  so  very  like  him,  say 
your 

Fin,  like^  madam !  ay,  as  one  box  on  the  ear 
is  like  to  another;  only  I  think, madam, my  mas- 
ter's  nose  is  a  little,  little  higher. 

AtalL  Now,  ladies,  I  presume  the  riddle's  sol- 
ved.  Hark  you,  where  is  your  master,  rascal? 

Fin.  Master,  rascal !  Sir,  my  master's  name's 
Freeman,  and  I'm  a  free-born  Englishman ;  and 
I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  don't  use  to  take  such 
arbitrary  socks  of  the  face  from  any  man  that 
does  not  pay  me  wages;  and  so  my  master  wiH 
tell  you  too,  when  he  comes,  sir. 

SyL  Will  he  be  here,  then? 

t'in.  This  minute,  madam;  he  only  stays  to 
have  his  wound  dressed. 

AtaU.  I'm  resolved  I'll  stay  that  minute  out^  if 
he  does  not  come  till  midnigoL 
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flu.  A  pox  of  his  meltlo !— when  hn  hand's  iu, 
he  makes  no  dafference  between  jest  and  earnest, 
I  fiiid.'^lf  he  does  aot  pty  me  wdl  for  this, 
Vgad  be  shall  tell  the  next  for  himself.  [Aiide,] 
Has  your  ladyship  any  commands  to  my  master, 
madam? 

SyL  Yes;  pray  ^ve  him  my  hwnble  service ; 
«ay  I'm  sorry  for  his  misturtune;  and  if  he  thinks 
'twill  do  his  wound  no  harm,  I  heg,  by  all  means, 
he  may  be  brought  hither  immediately. 

Fin,  'Shah!  his  wound,  madam!  I  know  be 
does  not  value  it  of  a  rush;  for  he'll  have  the 
de%'il  and  all  of  actions  against  the  rogues  for 

false  imprisonment,  and  smart-mone^ Ladies, 

I  kiss  your  bands — —Sir,  I nothing  at  all 

[Exit, 

At.  [Aside]  The  dog  has  done  it  rarely !  for  a 
Jie  upon  the  stretch,  I  don't  know  a  better  rascal 
an  Europe. 

Uttter  an  Officer, 

OjffL  Ay!  now  Im  sure  I'm  right ^Is  not 

jfour  name  Colonel  Standfast,  sir? 

Ai,  Yes,  sir;  what  then? 

Ofi.  Then  you  are  my  prisoner,  sir 

Al  Your  prisoner!  who  the  devil  are  you?  a 
iMiliff  ?  I  don't  owe  a  shilling. 

O0L  I  don't  care  if  you  don't,  sir;  1  have  a 
warrant  against  von  for  high  treason,  and  I  must 
have  you  away  this  minute. 

At.  Look  you,  sir,  depend  npon't,  this  is  but 
some  impertinent,  malicious  prosecution:  you 
may  venture  to  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I'm 
aure ;  I  have  some  bosmess  here  till  then,  that 
concerns  me  nearer  than  my  life. 

C/o.  Have  but  so  much  patience^  and  FU  sa- 
tisfy you  for  your  civility. 

O0L I  could  not  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ma> 
dam,  ifyou'd  give  me  five  hundred  pounds. 

S^L  Can't  you  take  bail,  sir? 

Offi.  Bail !  no,  no. 

Cia.  Whither  must  he  be  carried ! 

Ojfi.  To  my  house,  till  he's  examined  before  the 
council. 

da.  Where  is  your  house? 

Offi,  Just  by  the  secretary's  office;  every  body 
knows  Mr  Lockum  the  messenger— -Come,  sir. 

At,  I  can't  stir  yet,  indeed,  sir. 

[La^M  hit  hand  an  his  iwcrd. 

Offi  Nay,  look  you,  if  you  are  for  that  play — 
Come  in,  gentlemen;  away  with  him. 

Enter  MutgueteerSf  and  force  him  qffl 

S^L  This  is  the  strangest  accident :  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  the  colonel's  misfortune;  but  I 
am  heartily  glad  he  is  not  Mr  Freeman. 

Cla,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  him  so  I  shall 
never  change  my  opinion  of  him,  till  I  see  them 
face  to  face. 

5y/.  Well,  cousin,  let  them  be  two  or  one,  I'm 
resolved  to  stick  to  Mr  Freeman;  for,  to  tell  you 
Iha  truth,  this  last  spark  has  too  much  of  the 


confident  rake  in  him  to  please  me ;  but  there  is 
a  modest  sincerity  in  the  other's  conversation 
that'ii  irresistible. 

Cia.  For  my  part,  Fm  almost  tired  with  his 
impertinence  cither  way,  and  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  trouble  myself  no  more  about  him ;  and 
yet,  methinks,  it  provokes  mc  to  have  a  fellow  out* 
face  my  senses. 

Syi.  Nay,  they  are  strangely  alike,  I  own;  but 
yet,  if  you  observe  nicely,  Mr  Freeman's  features 
are  moc«  pale  and  pensive  than  the  colonel's. 

Cla,  When  Mr  Freeman  comes,  I'll  be  closer 
in  my  observation  of  him — ^in  the  mean  time,  let 
me  consider  what  I  really  propose  by  all  this  rout 
f  make  about  him :  suppose  (which  I  can  never 
believe)  they  should  prove  two  several  men  at 
last,  I  don't  find  that  I'm  fool  enough  to  think 
of  marrying  either  of  them ;  nor  (whatever  airs  I 
l^ve  myself)  am  I  vet  mad  enough  to  do  worse 

with  them Well,  since  I  don't  design  to  come 

to  a  close  engagement  myself,  then  why  should 
I  not  generously  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  make 
room  for  one  that  would?  No,  I  can't  do  that, 
neither — ^I  want,  methinks,  to  convict  him  first 
of  being  one  and  the  same  person,  and  then  to 
have  him  convince  my  cousin  that  he  likes  me 
better  than  her— Ay,  that  would  do !  and  to  con- 
fess my  infirmity,  I  still  find  (though  I  don't  care 
for  this  fellow)  while  she  has  assurance  enough  to 
nourish  the  least  hope  of  getting  him  from  me,  I 
shall  never  be  heartily  easy  till  she's  heartily  mor- 
tified. (Aside, 

StfL  You  seem  very  much  concerned  tor  the 
colonel's  misfortune,  cousin. 

eta.  His  misfortunes  seldom  hold  him  long  as 
you  may  see;  for  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Atall  as  Me  Frxeman. 

5fL  Bless  me ! 
^  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  coald  not  be  more 
punctual  to  your  obliging  commands;  but  the  ao 
cident  that  prevented  my  coming  sooner,  will,  I 
hope,  now  give  me  a  pretence  to  a  better  wel- 
come than  my  last;  for  now, madam,  [To  Clar.] 
your  mistake's  set  right,  I  presume,  and,  I  hope, 
you  won't  expect  Mr  Freeman  to  answer  for  all 
the  miscarriages  of  Colonel  Standfast. 

Cla.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  the  colonel's  able  to 
answer  for  himself,  I  find ;  ha,  ha ! 

At.  Was  not  my  servant  with  you,  madam? 

[To  Syl. 

SvL  Yes,  yes,  ar,  he  has  told  us  all.  [Aside,! 
And  I  am  sorry  you  have  paid  so  dear  for  a  proof 
of  your  innocence.  Come,  come,  I'd  advise  yoa 
to  set  your  heart  at  rest;  for  what  I  design,  you'll 
find,  I  shall  come  to  a  speedy  resolution  in. 

At.  Oh,  generous  resolution ! 

Cla.  Well,  madam,  since  you  are  so  tenacious 
of  your  conquest,  1  hope  you  11  give  me  the  same 
liberty :  and  not  expect,  the  next  time  you  fall 
a  crying  at  the  colonel's  gallantry  to  me,  that  my 
good  nature  should  give  you  up  my  pretensions 
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to  him.  And  for  youy  atr,  I  shall  only  tell  you, 
^is  last  plot  was  not  so  closely  laidy  but  that  a 
woman  of  a  very  slender  capacity,  you'll  find, 
has  wit  enou^  to  discover  it  [EtU  Cla. 

At.  So!  she's  gone  to  the  messenger's,  I  sup- 
pose— but,  poor  soul,  her  intelligence  there  will 
be  extremely  small.  [Asidcy  Well,  madam,  1 
hope  at  last  your  scruples  arc  over. 

StfL  You  cannot  blame  me,  sir,  if,  now  we  are 
alone,  I  own  myself  a  little  more  surprised  at  her 
positiveness,  than  my  woman's  pride  would  let 
me  confess  before  her  face;  and  yet,  methinks, 
there's  a  native  honesty  in  your  looks,  that  tells 
me  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  may  trust  you  with 
my  heart. 

At,  Oh,  for  pity,  still  preserve  that  tender 
thought,  and  save  me  from  despair! 

Enter  Clerimont. 

CU,  Ha!  Freeman  again !  Is  it  possible! 

At,  How  now,  Clerimont?  what  are  you  surpri- 
sed at? 

CU,  Why,  to  see  thee  almost  in  two  places  at 
one  time;  'tis  but  this  minute,  I  met  the  very 
image  of  thee  with  the  mob  about  a  coo6h,  in  the 
hands  of  a  messenger,  whom  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  stop  and  call  to,  and  had  no  other  proof  of  his 
not  being  thee,  but  that  the  spark  would  not 
know  me ! 

S^l,  Strai^ !  I  almost  think  Fm  really  not  de- 
ceived. 

Cle.  Twas  certainly  Clarinda  I  saw  go  out  in 
a  chair  just  now — ^it  must  be  she— the  circum- 
stances are  too  strong  for  a  mistake.         [Aiide. 

SyL  Well,  sir,  to  ease  you  of  your  fears,  now 
I  dare  own  to  you  that  mine  are  over. 

[7b  Atall. 

Cle,  What  a  coxcomb  have  I  made  myself,  to 
serve  my  rival  even  with  mv  own  mistress !  But 
'tis  at  least  some  ease  to  know  him :  all  I  have 
to  hope  is,  that  he  does  not  know  the  ass  he  has 
made  of  me — that  might  indeed  be  firtal  to  him. 

[Aiide. 

Enter  Stlvxa's  maid. 

Maid,  Oh,  madam,  I'm  glad  Fve  found  you  : 
your  father  and  I  have  been  hunting  you  all  the 
town  over. 

I^L  My  father  in  town ! 

Maid.  He  waits  below  in  the  coach  for  you : 
he  must  needs  have  you  come  away  this  minute ; 
and  talks  of  having  you  married  this  very  night 
to  the  fine  gentleman  he  spoke  to  you  of. 

Syi,  What  do  I  hear? 
^  At,  If  ever  soft  compassion  touch'd  your  soul, 
give  me  a  word  of  comfort  in  this  last  distress,  to 
save  me  from  the  horrors  that  surround  me ! 

SyL  You  see  we  are  observed— but  yet  de- 
pend upon  my  faith  as  on  my  life.— ^In  the 
mean  time,  I'll  use  my  utmost  power  to  avoid 
my  father's  hasty  will:  in  two  hours  you  shall 
^now  my  fortune  and  my  family — ^NoW|  don't 


follow  me,  as  youM  preserve  my  friendship* 
Come——-  [Exit  with  maid. 

At,  Death!  how  this  news  alarms  me!  I  ne« 
ver  felt  the  pains  of  love  before. 

Ck,  Now,  then,  to  ease,  or  to  revenge,  my  fears 
— This  sudden  change  of  your  countenance,  Mr 
Atall,  looks  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  banter  year 
friend  into  a  belief  of  your  being  really  in  love 
with  the  lady  that  just  now  left  you. 

At,  Faith,  Clenmont,  I  have  too  much  con- 
cern upon  me  at  this  time,  to  be  capable  of  a 
banter. 

Cle,  Ha !  he  seems  really  touched,  and  I  be- 
gin now  only  to  fear  Clarinda*s  conduct. 

Well,  sir,  if  it  be  so,  I'm  glad  to  see  a  convert  of 
you;  and  now,  in  return  to  the  little  services  I 
have  done  you,  in  helping  you  to  carry  on  your 
afiair  with  TOth  these  ladies  at  one  time,  give  me 

leave  to  ask  a  favour  of  you Be  still  sincere, 

and  we  may  still  be  friends. 

At.  You  surprise  me — ^but  use  me  as  you  find 
me. 

Cle.  Have  yon  no  acquaintance  with  a  certain 
ladv,  whom  you  have  lately  heard  me  own  I  was 
unfortunately  in  love  with? 

At,  Not -that  I  know  of;  I'm  sure  not  as  the 
lady  you  are  in  love  with :  but,  pray,  why  do  you 
ask? 

Cle.  Come,  111  be  anoere  with  you,  too:  be- 
cause I  have  strong  circumstances  that  convince 
me  'tis  one  of  those  two  you  have  been  so  busy 
about. 

At.  Not  she  you  saw  with  me,  I  hope  ? 

Ck.  No;  I  mean  the  other — But,  to  clear  the 
doubt  at  once,  is  her  name  Clarinda? 

At.  I  own  it  is:  but  had  I  the  least  been 
warned  of  your  pretences 

Cle.  Sir,  I  dare  believe  you ;  and  dioueh  you 
may  have  prevailed  even  against  her  honour, 
your  ignorance  of  my  passion  for  her  makes  you 
stand  at  least  excused  to  me. 

At,  No;  by  allthe  solemn  protestations  tongue 
can  utter,  her  honour  is  untainted  yet  for  me; 
nay,  even  unattempted. 

Cle,  You  own  she  has  received  your  gallantries 
at  least  ? 

.  At,  Faith,  not  to  be  vain,  she  has  indeed  taken 
some  pains  to  pique  her  cousin  about  me;  and  if 
her  beautiful  cousin  had  not  fallen  in  my  way  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  own,  'tis  very  possible  I 
might  have  endeavoured  to  push  my  fortune  widi 
her;  but  since  I  know  your  heart,  put  my  friend- 
ship to  a  trial. 

Cle.  Only  this— if  I  should  be  reduced  to  ask 
it  of  you,  promise  to  confess  your  imposture,  and 
your  passion  to  her  cousin,  before  her  face. 

At.  There's  my  hand — I'll  do't,  to  right  my 
friend  and  mistress.  But,  dear  Clerimont,  you'll 
pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  here;  for  my  poor  in« 
cognita's  affiurs  at  this  time  are  in  a  very  critical 
condition. 

Cle.  No  ceremony — ^I  release  yon* 

At.  Adieu  {  [Ereunt^ 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Clerimokt  and  Careless. 

Cie.  And  so  you  took  the  opportunity  of  her 
ffuntins  to  carry  her  off!  Pray,  how  ioog  did  her 
fitlastr 

Care.  Why,  faith,  I  so  humoured  her  affecta- 
tion, d[iat  'tis  hardly  over  yet ;  for  I  told  her,  her 
life  was  in  danger,  and  swore,  if  she  would  not 
let  roe  send  for  a  parson  to  marry  her  before  she 
died,  rd  that  minute  send  for  a*  shroud,  and 'be 
buried  alive  with  her  in  the  same  coffin :  But  at 
the  apprehension  of  so  terrible  a  thought,  she 
pretenoed  to  be  frightened  into  her  right  senses 
again;  and  forbid  me  her  siglit  for  ever.  So 
tfiait,  in  short,  my  impudence  is  almost  exhaust^ 
ed,  her  afiectation  is  as  insurmountable  as  ano- 
Aer*s  real  virtue,  and  I  must  e*en  catch  her  that 
way,  or  die  without  her  at  last. 

Ck.  How  do  vou  mean  ? 

Otre.  Why,  if  I  find. I  cannot  impose  upon  her 
by  humihty,  which  I'll  try,  111  even  turn  rival  to 
myself  in  a  very  fantastical  figure,  that  Fm  sure 
alie  won't  be  able  to  resist  You  roust  know, 
she  has  of  late  been  flattered  that  the  Muscovite 
Prince,  Alexander,  is  dyinp  for  her,  though  he 
never  spoke  to  her  in  his  life. 

Cle.  I  understand  you :  so  youM  first  venture 
to  pique  her  against  you,  and  then  let  her  marry 
jou  in  another  person,  to  be  revenged  of  you. 

Care.  One  of  the  two  ways  I  am  pretty  sure 
to  succeed. 

Cle,  Extravagant  enough !  Prithee,  is  snr  Solo- 
mon in  the  next  room  ? 

Core.  What !  You  want  his  assistance  ?  Cla- 
rinda's  in  her  airs  again  ! 

Cie,  Faith,  Careless,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
tellyou,  but  I  must  needs  speak  with  him. 

Care,  Come  along,  then.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Lady  Dainty,  Lady  Sadlife,  and 

Careless. 

Idufy  Data.  This  rude,  boisterous  man,  has 
^ven  roe  a  thousand  disorders ;  the  colic,  the 
Spleen,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  convul- 

aions  all  over ^Huh !  huh !  1  must  send  for 

the  doctor. 

Lady  Sad.  Come,  come^  madam,  e'en  pardon 

him^  and  let  him  be  jour  physician Do  but 

observe  his  penitence,  so  humble  he  dares  not 
epeak  to  vou. 

Care,  \Fold$  Atf  amu,  and  tightJ[ — Oh ! 

Jjufy  Sad,  How  can  you  hear  him  sigh  so  ? 

Ladjf  Dain,  Nay,  let  him  groan — for  nothing 
but  his  p*np  can  ease  me. 

Car,  [KneeUy  and.  preientt  her  hii  drawn 
smard ;  opening  hi$  hreatt.] — fie  then  at  once 
most  barborou^  just,  and  take  your  vengeance 
liere! 


Lady  Dain,  No,  I  give  thee  life,  to  make  thee 
miserable;  live,  that  my  resenting  eyes  may  kill 
thee  eveiT  hour. 

Care,  Nay,  then  there's  no  relief— but  this^* 
[Offeringat  his.  twordy  Lady  Sadlife  hotds 
him,] 

Lady  Sad.  Ah !  for  mercy's  sake ! — ^barbarous 
creature,  how  can  you  see  bun  thus  ? 

Lady  Dain,  Why,  I  did  not  bid  him  kill  hioH 
self:  but  do  you  reidly  think  he  would  have  done 
it? 

Lady  Sad,  Certainly,  if  I  hlid  not  prevented 
it 

Lady  Dain.  Strange  passion !  But  'tis  its  na- 
ture to  be  violent,  wron  one  makes  it  despair. 

Lady  Sad.  Won't  you  speak  to  him  ? 

Lady  Dain.  No,  but  if  your  is  enough  con- 
cerned to  be  his  friend,  you  may  tell  him — not 
thAt  it  really  is  so— but  you  may  say — you  believe 
I  pity  him. 

Lady  Sad.  Sure  love  was  never  more  ridicu- 
lous on  both  sides. 

Enter  Wisbwell. 

With,  Madam,  here's  a  page  from  prince  Alex* 
ander  desires  to  give  a  letter  into  your  ladyship's 
own  hands. 

Laify  Dain.  Prince  Alexander !  What  means 
my  heart  ?  I  come  to  him. 

Lady  Sad,  By  no  means,  madlim;  pray  let  him 
come  in. 

Care.  Ha!  Prince  Alexander!  Nay,  then,  I 
have  found  out  the  secret  of  this  coldness,  ma- 
dam. 

Enter  Page, 

Page,  Madam,  his  royal  highness  prince  Alex* 
ander,  my  master,  has  commanded  me,  on  pain 
of  death,  thus— TXnee^'*^.]— to  deliver  this^  the 
burning  secret  of  his  heart 

Latfy  Dain,  Where  is  the  prince  ? 

Poge.  Reposed,  in  private,  on  a  mounung  pal- 
let, till  your  commanos  vouchsafe  to  raise  him. 

LaUy  Sad.  Bv  all  means,  receive  him  here  im- 
mediately. I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  little 
known  to  his  higlmess. 

Lady  Dain.  The  favour,  madam,  is  too  great 
to  be  resisted ;  pray,  tell  his  highness,  then,  tlie 
honour  of  the  visit  he  designs  me,  makes  me 
thankful  and  impadent !  Huh !  Huh ! 

[Exit  Page, 

Care.  Are  my  sufferings,  madain,  so  soon  fop- 
got,  then !  Was  I  but  flattered  widi  the  hope  of 
pity? 

Lady  Dnin.  The  happy  have  whole  days,  and 
those  they  choose.— [lurfenfmg.l — ^The  unluippy 
have  but  hours,  and  those  they  lose. 

[Exit  repeating* 

Lady  Sad,  Don't  you  lose  a  minute^  then. 
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Cere,  ni  warrant  yoo — ten  thousand  thanks, 
dear  madaniy  I'il  be  transformed  in  a  seoou  — 

[Exeunt  MCVtralUf. 

Enter  Clarinda  in  a  mi.W$  habit. 

Cla,  So  !  I'm  in  for't  now  !  how  I  sbali  come 
•fl^  I  cannot  tell :  'twas  but  a  bare  saving  game  I 
made  with  Clerimont;  his  resentment  had  brought 
my  pride  to  its  last  legs,  dissembling;  and,  it  &e 
poor  man  had  not  loved  me  too  well,  I  had  made 
but  a  dismal  humble  figure — I  have  used  him  ill, 
that's  certain,  and  he  may  e'en  thank  himself 
for't — he  would  be  sincere — ^well,  (begging  my 
sex's  pardon)  we  do  make  the  silliest  tyrants — 
we  had  better  be  reasonable ;  for  (to  do  them 
right)  we  don't  run  half  the  hazard  in  obeyine 
tl^  good  sense  of  a  lover ;  at  least,  I'm  reduced 
now  to  make  the  experiment  Hcie  they 

oome. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon  and  Clerimont. 

Sir  SoL  What  have  we  here !  another  cap- 
tain ?  If  I  were  sure  he  were  a  coward  now,  I'd 

kick  hinf  beforp  he  speaks U  your  buMnesa 

with  me,  sir? 

Cla.  If  your  name  be  sir  Solomon  Sadlife. 

•Sir  SoL  Yes,  air,  it  is ;  and  Fll  maintain  it  as 
ancient  as  any,  imd  related  to  most  of  the  fami- 
lies in  England. 

Cla.  My  business  will  amvinoe  you,  sir,  that  I 
think  well  of  it. 

Sir  SoL  And  what  is  your  business,  sir' 

Cla,  Why,  sir ^You  have  a  pretty  kinswo- 
man, called  Clarinda. 

Cle.  Hi| ! 

Sir  SoL  And  what  then,  sir  ?— ^Such  a  rogue 
as  t'other.  [Ande. 

Cla.  Now,  sir,  I  have  seen  her,  and  am  in 
love  with  her. 

Cle.  Say  you  so^  sir  ? — ^I  may  chance  to  cure 
you  of  it.  [Aiide. 

Cla.  And  to  back  my  prekennons,  sir,  I  have 
a  good  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year  estate,  and 
am,  as  you  see,  a  pretty  fellow  into  the  baigain. 

Sir  &)L  She  that  marries  you,  sir,  will  hate  a 
choice  baiigain,  indeed ! 

Cla.  In  short,  sir,  I'll  give  you  a  thousand 
guinea  tQ  make  up  tl(e  match. 

Sir  SoL  Hum — ^[^u/e.] — But,  sir,  my  niece  Is 
provided  for. 

Cle.  That's  well !  [Aside. 

Sir  SoL  But  if  she  were  not,  sir,  I  must  tell 
you,  she  is  not  to  be  caught  with  a  smock-face 

and  a  feather,  sir        And        and let  me  see 

you  an  hour  hence.  [Aside. 

Cla.  Well  said,  uncle !  [iliu2e.]-*But,  sir,  Vm 
in  love  with  her,  aud  positively  will  have  her. 

Sir  SoL  Whether  she  likes  vou  or  no,  sir  ? 

Cla.  like  me !  ha,  ha !  I'd  fain  see  a  woman 
that  dislikes  a  pretty  fellow,  with  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  i^year,  a  white  wig^  and  black  eye- 
brows. 


Cle,  Hark,  yon,  joong  gentlemao,  there  most 
go  more  than  all  this  to  the  eaining  of  that  lady. 

iToMS  Clarinda  aside^ 
ousted  guineas— that's 
hve  hundred  mure  than  I  proposed  to  get  of  Mr 

Clerimont But  my  honour  is  ei^agol Aj, 

but  then  here's  a  theosand  poonds  to  release  it. 
Now,  shall  I  take  the  money  ? — ^It  ouiat  be 
Coin  will  carry  it. 

Clm.  Oh,  sir,  if  that  be  all,  HI  sooi 
your  doubts  and  pretensions  i  Come^  sir,  FU  trj 
your  courage. 

Cle.  I'm  afraid  you  w<m%  yoang  gentleman. 

C/a.  As  young  aa  I  am,  sir,  you  shall  find  I 
scom  to  torn  my  back  to  any  man. 

lEjeuni  Claeinba  and  Clebimont. 

Sir  SoL  Ha !  they  are  gone  to  fighl- — ^widi 
all  m^  heart-— a  fair  chance,  at  least,  for  a  better 
bargam :  for  if  the  young  niark  should  let  the  air 
into  my  ftiend  Clerimont's  midriff  now,  it  may 
possibly  cool  his  love,  too,  and  then  tbere^s  my 
iionour  safe,  and  a  thousand  guineas  snug.  [£ri4 

SCENE  II.— CAoj^ei  to  afield. 

Enter  Clarinda  and  Clerimont. 

Cle.  Come,  sir,  we  are  far  enough. 

Cla.  I  only  wish  the  lady  were  by,  sir,  that 
the  conqueror  might  cany  her  off  the  spot  I 
warrant  she'd  be  nune. 

Cle.  That,  my  talking  hera^  we  shall  soon  de- 
teimine. 

Cla,  Not  that  I  think  her  handsome,  or  care  a 
rush  for  her. 

Cle,  You  are  very  mettled,  sir,  to  fight  for  a 
woman  you  don't  value. 

Cla.  Sir,  I  value  the  reputation  of  a  gentle*- 
man ;  and  I  don't  think  any  young  fellow  ought 
to  pretend  to  it,  till  be  has  talked  himself  int^ 
a  lampoon^  lost  his  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
at  play,  kept  his  mi<9>  and  killed  hi^  man. 

Cle.  Very  gallant,,  indeed,  sir!  but^  if  yoa 
please  to  handl^  your  $word,youll  soop  go  through 
your  course. 

Cla.  Come  on,  sir  I  believe  I  shall  give 
your  mistress  ^  truer  account  of  your  heart  Uian 
you  have  done.  I  have  had  her  heart  long  enougl^ 
and  now  will  haye  yours. 

Cle,  Ha !  does  she  love  you,  then  ? 

[Endeavouring  to  draw, 

Clo.  I  leave  you  to  jud^e  that,  sir.  But  I  have 
lain  with  her  a  thousand  times ;  in  short,  so  Wmg^ 
till  I'm  tired  of  it 

CU.  Villain,  thou  liest !  Draw,  or  I'll  ose  yon 
as  you  deserve,  fm<l  ftab  you. 

Via,  Take  this  with  you  first :  Clarinda  will 
never  marry  him,  that  murders  me. 

Cle.  She  may  the  man,  that  vindicates  her  ho- 
nour^-^—therefore,   be  quick,   or  I'll  keep  my 

word 1  find  your  sword  is  not  for  doing  things 

in  haste. 

Cla.  It  sticks  to  the  scabbaxd  so— I  beli^«.I 
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did  not  wipe  off  die  blood  of  die  last  man  I  fooght 
with. 

Ck.  Come,  sir,  diis  trifling  sha'Qt  serve  your 
tiirD---'Here>  give  roe  yours,  and  take  mine. 

Cla.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.-~— Now  have  at 
joa! 

[Cler.  dramiy  mulJinA  4»dy  a  hiii  in  %it 
hand,] 

Ck,  Death !  you  villain,  do  you  serve  me  so  ! 

Ch,  In  love  and  war,  sir,  all  advantages  are 
fair:  so  we  conquer,  no  matter  whether  by  force 
or  stratagem.— —Come,  quick,  sir — ^your  life  or 
mistress. 

Cle.  Neither.  Death !  you  shall  have  both;  or 
none !  Here  drive  your  sword ;  for  only  through 
this  heart  you  reach  Clarinda. 

^  Cia,  DMth,  sir !  can  yon  be  mad  enough  to 
die  for  a  woman  that  hates  yon } 

Cle.  If  that  were  true,  'twere  greater  madness, 
then,  to  live. 

Clu,  Why,  to  my  knowledge,  nr,  she  has  used 
you  basely,  falsely,  ill,  and  mr  no  reason. 

Cle.  No  matter ;  no  usage  can  be  worse  than 
the  contempt  of  poorly,  tamely  parting  with  her. 
She  may  abase  her  Keart  by  happy  infidelities ; 
but,  'tis  the  pride  of  mine  to  be  even  miserably 
cxmstant 

Cla.  Generous  passion !  Yoo  almost  tempt  me 
to  resign  her  to  you. 

Cle,  You  cannot,  if  you  would.  I  would  in- 
deed have  won  her  fairly  from  yoo  wiUi  my 
sword ;  but  scorn  to  take  her  as  your  gift  Be 
quick,  and  end  your  insolence. 

Cla.  Yes,  thus^— Most  generous  Clerimont, 
TOO  now,  indeed,  have  fairly  vanquished  me! 
fRtnit  to  kim,]  My  woman's  follies,  and  my  shame, 
be  buried  ever  here. 

Cle.  Ha,  Clarinda !  Js  it  possible  f  My  won- 
der rises  with  my  joy  ! — How  came  you  m  this 
habit? 

Cla.  Now  you  indeed  recall  my  bhishes;  but 
I  had  no  other  veil  to  hide  them,  while  I  con- 
fessed the  injuries  I  had  done  your  heart,  in 
fooling  with  a  man  I  never  meant,  on  any  terms, 
to  engage  with.  Beside,  I  knew,  from  our  late 
parting,  your  fear  of  losing  me  would  reduce  you 
to  comply  with  sir  Solomon's  demands,  for  his 
interest  in  your  favour.  Therefore,  as  you  saw, 
I  was  resolved  to  min  his  market,  by  seeming  to 
raise  it ;  for  he  secretly  took  the  offer  I  made 
Dim. 

Ck.  Twas  generously  and  dmely  offered ;  for 
it  really  prevemed  my  siening  articles  to  him. 
Bat,  if  yoo  would  hearti^  convince  me  that  I 
shall  never  more  have  need  of  his  interest,  even 
lee  us  steal  to  the  next  priest,  and  honestly  put 
it  out  of  his  power  ever  to  part  us. 

Cla.  Why,  truly,  considering  the  trusts  I  have 
made  yon,  'twoold  be  ridiculous  now,  I  think,  to 
deny  yoo  any  tbing :  and  if  you  should  grow 
weary  of  me  aAer  such  usage,  I  can't  bhime  you. 

Vol.  II. 


Ck.  Banish  that  fear;  my  flame  can  never 

waste, 
'For  love  sincere  refines  upon  the  taste. 

lEseunt 
SCENE  m. 

Bntet  Stn  Solomov,  mitk  old  Ma  Wilful  ; 
Lady  Sadlife,  and  Sylvia  weeping. 

Sir  SoL  Troth,  my  old  friend,  this  is  a  bad  bu^ 
siness,  indeed;  you  have  botmd  yourself  in  a 
thousand  pounds  bond,  you  say,  to  marry  your 
danghtv  to  a  fine  gentleman,  and  she,  m  the 
mean  time,  it  seems,  is  fallen  in  love  with  a 
stranger. 

WiL  Look  you,  sir  Solomon,  it  does  not  troiH 
ble  me  o'  this ;  for,  I'll  make  her  do  as  I  please, 
or  ni  starve  her. 

Lady  Sad.  But,  sir,  your  daughter  tells  mtf 
that  the  gentleman  she  loves  is  in  every  degree 
in  as  good  circumstances  as  the  person  yoo  de^ 
sign  her  for ;  and,  if  he  does  not  prove  himself 
so  before  to-morrow  morning,  she  will  cfaeerfnlly 
submit  to  whatever  you'll  impose  on  her. 

WiL  AH  sham  !  all  sham  f  only  to  gain  time. 
I  expect  my  friehd  and  his  son  here  immediately 
to  demand  perfonnance  of  articles;  and  if  her 
ladyship's  nice  stomach  does  not  immediately 
comply  with  them,  as  I  told  yon  before,  I'll  starve 
hen 

Lady  Sad.  But,  consider,  sh*,  what  a  perpe- 
tual discord  most  a  forced  marriage  probably 
produce. 

Wtl.  tlisGord  1  pshaw,  waw !  One  man  makes 
as  good  a  husband  as  another.  A  month's  mar^ 
riage  will  set  all  to  rights,  I  warram  you.  You 
know  the  old  saying,  sir  Solomon — lying  together 
makes  pigs  loire, 

LadiSad.  [To  9rt»]  What  shall  we  do  for 
yoQ  f  There's  no  altering  him.  Did  your  lover 
promise  to  come  to  your  assistance  } 

Sjfl.  I  expect  him  every  minute;  hot  can't 
foresee,  from  him,  the  leaM  hope  of  my  redemp* 
tton^ ^Tfab  is  be. 

Enter  Atall,  unditguited. 

Atalf.  My^^lvia,  dry  diose  tender  eyes;  for 
while  there's  life,  there^  hope. 

Lady  Sad.  Ha !  is't  he  ?  but  I  must  smother 
my  confusion.  [Atide. 

WiL  How,  now,  sir  \  pray,  who  gave  you  com- 
mission to  be  so  ^miliar  with  my  daughter  f 

AtaU.  Yoar  pardon,  sir;  but  when  you  know 
me  right,  you'll  neither  think  my  freedom  or  my 
pretensions  familiar  or  dishonourable. 

WiL  Why,  sir,  what  pretensions  have  you  to 
her? 

AtalL  Sh",  I  saved  her  life  at  the  haiard  of  my 
own:  that  gave  me  a  pretence  to  know  her; 
knowing  her  made  me  love,  and  gratitude  made 
her  receive  it. 

WiL  Ay,  sir !  And  some  very  good  reasons, 
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best  known  to  myself,  make  me  refuse  it.   Now, 
what  will  you  do? 

AtalL  I  can't  tell  yet,  sir ;  but  if  youll  do  me 
the  favour  to  let  me  know  those  reasons 

WiL  Sir,  I  don't  think  myself  obliged  to  do 
either ; — but  V\\  tell  you  what  1*11  do  for  you : 
since  you  say  you  love  my  daughter,  and  she 
loves  you,  1*11  put  you  in  the  nearest  way  to  get 
her. 

AtalL  Don't  flatter  me,  I  be^  yoo,  sir. 

WiL  Not  I,  upon  my  soul,  sir  !  for,  look  you, 

'tis  only  this get  my  consent,  and  you  shall 

have  her. 

Atall,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  talk  reason  to  you.  But,  to  return  your 
raillery,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  when  any  man 
marries  her  but  myself,  he  must  extremely  ask 
my  consent. 

WiL  Before  George,  thou  art  a  very  pretty 
impudent  fellow !  and  I'm  sorry  I  can  t  punisfi 
her  disobedience,  by  tlirowing  her  away  upon 
tbee. 

AtalL.  You'll  have  a  great  deal  of  plague  about 
this  business,  sir ;  for  I  shall  be  mighty  difficult 
to  iiive  up  my  pretensions  to  her. 

WiL  Ha  !  'tis  a  thousand  pities  I  can't  com- 
ply with  tliec.  Thou  wilt  rertasniy  be  a  thriving 
fellow  ;  for  thou  Host  really  set  the  best  face  upon 
a  bad  cause,  that  ever  I  saw  s»ince  I  was  born. 

AtalL- Come^  sir,  once  more,  raillery  apart; 
suppose  I  prove  myself  of  equal  birth  and  fortune 
to  desen'e  her? 

W^U,  Sir,  if  yoil  were  eldest  son  to  the  Cham 
of  Tartary,  and  liad  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul. entailed  upon  you  and  your  heirs  for  ever, 
it  would  signify  no  more  than  the  bite  of  my 
thumb.  The  girl's  disposed  of;  I  have  matched 
her  already,  upon  a  thousand  pounds  forfeit; 
and,  faith,  she  shall  fairly  run  for't,  though  she's 
yerked  and  flead  from  tl)e  crest  to  the  crupper. 

AtalL  Confusion  ! 

St/L  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

WiL  And  if  you  don't  think  me.  in  earnest  now, 
licrc  comes  one  that  will  convince  you  of  my  sin- 
cerity. 

A  tail.  My  father!  Nay,  then  my  ruin  is  ine- 
vitable. 

Enter  Sm  HarrV  Atall. 

Sir  Har.  [To  Atall.].  Oh^  sweet  sir  !  have  I 
found  you  at  last  ?  Your  very  humble  servant. 
What*s  the  reason,  pray,  that  you  have  had  the 
assurance  to  be  almost  a  fortnight  in  town,  and 
never  cunie  near  me,  especially  when  I  sent  you 
%yord  I  liad  business  of  such  consequence  with 
you? 

AtalL  I  understood  your  business  wa9 to  marry 
me,  sir,  to  a  woman  I  never  saw :  and,  to  confess 
tlie  truth,  I  durst  not  come  near  you,  because  I 
was  at  the  same  time  in  love  with  ooe  you  never 
saw. 

Sir  Har.   Was  you  so,  sir?   Why,   then,  sir, 


ril  find  a  speedy  cure  for  your  poflsion — Brother 

Wilful— Hey,  fiddles  there  ! 

AtalL  Sir,  you  may  treat  roe  with  what  seve- 
rity you  please ;  but  my  engagements  to  that 
lady  are  too  powerful  and  fixed  to  let  the  utmost 
misery  dissolve  them. 

Sir  Har,  What  does  the  fool  mean  ? 

AtalL  That  I  can  sooner  die  than  part  with 
her. 

WiL  Iley ! Why,  is  this  your  so%  sir 

Harry? 

Sir  Har,  Hey-day  ! — ^Why,  did  not  you  know 
that  before  ? 

AtalL  Oh,  earth,  and  all  ye  stars !  is  this  the 
lady  you  designed  me,  sir  ? 

Sj/l,  Oh,  fortune  !  is  it  possible  ? 

Sir  Har,  And  is  this  the  lady,  sir,  you  haw 
beeii  making  such  a  bustle  about  ? 

Atall.  Not  life,  health,  or  happiness  are  half 
so  dear  to  me. 

Sir  SoL  [Joining  Atall  aiuj  Sylvia's  handsA 
Loll,  loll,  leroU ! 

Atall,  Oh,  tranporting  joy ! 

^Embracing  Sylv i  a. 

Sir  Har,  and  WiL  Loll  I  loll !  [Joining  in 
the  tune,  and  dancing  about  them,^ 

Sir  SoL  Hey!  within  there!  [CalU  the  fiddles,] 
By  jingo,  we'll  make  a  night  oa  t ! 

Enter  Clarikda  and  Clerimont. 

Cla,  Save  you,  save  you,  good  people  I — ^I'm 
glad,  uncle,  to  hear  you  call  so  cheerfully  for  the 
fiddles ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  husband  ready 
for  me. 

Sir  Soi.  Why,  tliat  I  may  have  by  to-morrow 
night,  madam ;  but,  in  tlie  mean  time,  if  you 
please,  you  may  wish  your  friends  joy. 

Cia,  Dear  Sylvia! 

SyL  Clarinda! 

AtalL  OFi,. Clerimont,  such  a  deliverance! 

CU.  Give  you  joy,  joy,  sir ! 

Cla,  I  congratulate  your  liappiness,  and  am 
pleased  our  little  jealousies  are  over ;  Mr  Cle- 
rimont has  told  me  all,  and  cured  me  of  curiosi- 
ty for  ever. 

Sj/L  What,  married  ? 

Cla.  You'll  see  presently.  But,  sir  Solomon^ 
what  do  you  mean  by  to  morrow  t  Why,  do  you 
fancy  I  have  any  more  patience  than  tlie  rest  of 
my  neighbours- .r 

Sir  SoL  Why,  truly,  madam,!  don't  suppose  yoa 
have ;  but  I  believe  to-morrow  will  be  as  soon 
as  their  business  can  he  done;  by  which  time 
f  expect  a  jolly  fox-hunter  from  Yorkshire  > 
and  if  you  ai-e  resolved  not  to  have  patience  till 
next  day^  why,  the  same  parson  may  toss  you  up 
all  four  in  a  dish  togetlier. 

Cla.  A  filthy  fox-hunter  I 

Sir  Sol.  Odzooks,  a  mettled  fellow,  that  will 
ride  you  from  day-break  to  sun-set !  None  of 
your  flimsy  London  rascals,  that  must  have  a 
chair  to  carry  them  to  tlieir  coach>  and  a  coach 
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to  carry  tbem  to  a  trapes,  and  a  coostable  to| 
cannr  both  to  the  round-house. 

Cla,  Aj,  but  this  fox-hunter,  sir  Solomon, 
will  coine  home  dirty  and  tired  as  one  of  his 
hounds ;  he'll  be  always  asleep  before  he's  a-bed, 
and  on  horseback  before  he*s  awake ;  he  must 
me  early  to  follow  his  sport,  and  I  sit  up  late  at 
cards  for  want  of  better  dtversion.  Put  this  to- 
gether,  my  wise  uncle. 

Sir  SoL  Are  you  so  high  fed,  madam,  that  a 
country  gentleman  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  »- 
year  won't  go  down  with  you  ? 

Cia.  Not  so,  «ir ;  but  you  really  kept  me  so 
sharp,  that  I  was  e'en  forced  to  provide  for 
myself ;  and  here  stands  the  fox-hunter  for 
my  money.  [Claps  Cle.  on  the  shoulder. 

Sir  SoL  How ! 

Cle.  Even  so,  sir  Solomon — Hark  in  your  ear, 
sir — You  really  held  your  consent  at  so  high  a 
price,  that,  ta  ^ve  you  a  proof  of  my  good  hus- 
bandry, I  was  resolved  to  save  charges^  and  e*en 
marry  her  without  it. 

Sir  SoL  Hell  and— 

Cla.  And  hark  you4n  t'other  ear,  sir— Because 
I  would  not  have  you  expose  your  reveisond  age 
hj  a  mistake,  knew,  sir,  I  was  the  young  ap&rk* 
with  a  smooth  face  and  n  feather,  tliat  onered 
you  a  thousand  guineas  for  your  consent,  which 
you  would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken. 

Sir  SoL  The  devil !  If  ever  I  traffic  in  wo- 
men's flesh  again,  may  all  the  bank  stocks 
fall  when  I  have  bought  them,  and  rise  when  I 
have  suki  them !— -Hey-day  !  what  have  we 
here  ?  more  cheats. 

Cle.  Not  unlikely,  sir ;  for  I  fancy  they  are 
married. 

Enter  Ladt  Dainty  and  Careless,  disguised. 

Lady  Sad.  That  they  are,  I  can  assure  you — 
I  give  your  highness  joy,  madam. 

Lady  Dain.  Lard,  that  people  of  any  rank 
shoule  use  such  vulgar  salutations !  though,  me- 
thinks,  highness  has  something  of  grandeur  in 
the  sound.  But  I  was  in  hopes,  good  people, 
that  confident  fellow^  Careless,  had  been  among 
you. 


Care.  What  say  you,  madam,  (to  divert  the 
good  company)  shall  we  send  for  him  by  way  of 
mortification  r 

Lady  Dain.  By  all  means ;  for  your  sake,  me- 
thinks,  I  ought  to  give  him  full  despair. 

Care.  Wh}*,  then,  to  let  you  see,  that  'tis  a 
much  easier  thing  to  cure  a  fine  lady  of  her 
sickly  taste,  than  a  lover  of  his  impudence—— 
there's  Careless  for  you,  without  the  least  tinc- 
ture of  despair  about  him.       [Discovers  himself. 

AIL  Ha,  Careless ! 

Lady  Dain.  Abused !  undone ! 

J//.  Ha,  ha! 

Cle.  Nay,  now,  madam,  we  wish  you  a  su- 
perior joy ;  for  you  have  married  a  man  instead 
of  a  monster. 

Care.  Come,  come,  madam;  since  you  find 
yott  were  in  tlie  power  of  such  a  cheat,  you 
may  be  glad  it  was  no  greater :  you  might  have 
fallen  into  a  rascal's  hands ;  but  you  know  I  am 
a  gentleman,  m^  fortune  no  small  one,  and,  if 
your  temper  will  give  me  leave,  will  deserve 
you.  • 

Lady  Sad,  Come,  e'^n  make  the  best  of  vour 
fortune ;  for,  take  my  word,  if  the  cheat  had  not 
been  a  very  agreeable  one,  I  would  never  have* 
had  a  hand  in't. — You  must  pardon  me,  if  I  can't 
help  laughing. 

Lady  Dain.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  par- 
don ail ;  only  one  thinv  let  me  beg  of  you, 
sir;  that  is,  your  promise  to  wear  Uiis  liabit 
one  month  for  my  satisfaction. 

Care.  Oh,  madam,  that's  a  trifle !  I'll  lie  in 
the  sun  a  whole  summer  for  an  olive  complexi- 
on, to  oblige  you. 

Xtfdfy  Dain.  Well,  Mr  Careless,  I  begin  now  to 
think  better  of  my  fortune,  and  look  back 
with  apprehension  of  the  escape  I  liave  had; 
you  have  already  cured  my  folly,  and,  were  but 
my  health  recoverable,  1  should  think  myself 
completely  happy. 

Care.  For  that,  madam,  we'll  venture  to  save 
you  doctor's  fees ; 

And  trust  to  nature  :  time  will  soon  discover. 

Your  best  physician  is  a  favoured  lover. 

[Exeunt  omnex. 
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ACT.   L 


SCENE  L^The   Mdrket^Plaee^Drum  heati 
the  GrcnadierU  March, 

Enter  Serjeant   Kite,  followed  by  Thomas 
Appletree,  Costar  Pearmain,  and  the  Mob. 

Kite,  making  a  speech. 

If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers,  or  others,  have  a 
mind  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  pull  down  the 
French  kine ;  if  any  'prentices  have  severe  mas- 
ters, any  cnildhen  have  undutiful  parents,  if  any 
servants  have  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband 
too  much  wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Ser- 
jeant Kite,  at  the  sign  of  The  Raven,  in  this 
good  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  they  shall  receive 
present  relief  and  entertainment — Gentlemen,  I 
dcm't  beat  my  drums  here  to  iosnare  or  inveigle 


any  man ;  for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  thai  I 
am  a  man  of  honour :  besides,  I  don't  beat  up 
for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I  list  only  mnadien ; 
grenadiers,  gentlemen— -Pray,  eendemen,  ob- 
serve this  cap— this  is  the  cap  of  honour ;  it  dubs 
a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger; 
and  he,  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  six 
foot  high,  was  horn  to  be  a  great  man— Sir,  will 
you  give  me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your 
head. 

Cos.  Is  there  no  harm  in't  ?  won't  the  cap  list 
me? 

Kite,  No,  no;  no  more  than  I  can — Come,  let 
me  see  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cof.  Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration  i 
it?  no  gunpowder-plot  upon  me? 

Kite.  N0|  no,  fneni);  don't  fear,  mar 
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Col  Mr  mind' misgives  me  pUguily— Let  roe 
flee  itr-^Gaing  to  put  U  on.]  It  smells  woandily 
9f  sweat  and  brimstone.  Smell,  Tummas. 

no.  Ay,  wauns  does  it 

Cot.  Pra^9  Serjeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon 
the  face  of  it  ? 

Kite.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cos.  Pray  now,  n^bat  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour  ? 

Kite.  Oh !  a  mighty  large  bed !  bigger  bv  half 
than  the  ^rc»t  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  peo- 
ple may  he  in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one 
another. 

Col  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie  in't, 

for  we  don't  care  for  feeling  one  another — But 

.do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of  honour? 

Kite.  Sound!  ay,  so  sound  that  they  never 
wake. 

Cofl.  Wauns !  I  wish  again  that  my  wife  lay 


Kite.  Say  you  so !  then  I  find,  brother 

^  Coe.  Brother !  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am.  no 
kindred  to  you  that  I  know  of  yet — ^Look  ye,  ser- 
ieant,  no  coaxing  no  wheedling  d'ye  see — if  I 
nave  a  mind  to  hst,  why  so-*if  not,  why  'tis  not 
ao-— therefore,  take  your  cap  and  your  brother- 
ship  back  a^ain,  for  I  am  not  disposed  at  this 
pieMnt  writing*— No  coaxing,  no  brothering  me, 
lakh! 

Kite.  I  coax !  I  wheedle !  Fm  above  it,  sir : 
I  have  served  twenty  campaigns  but,  sir,  you 
talk  well,  and  I  must  own  uiat  you  are  a  man, 
everv  indi  of  you;  a  pret^,  young,  sprightly  fel* 
low  ! — I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spirit;  but  I  soom 
to  coax ;  'tis  base ;  though,  I  must  say,  thut  never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man  better  built  How 
firm  and  strong  he  treads !  he  steps  like  a  castle! 
but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any  man---Coine,  honest 
lad !  will  'you  take  share  of  a  pot  ? 

Coi.  Nay,  for  that  matter  111  spend  my  penny 
with  the  be^  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  beg- 
ging yournardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then;  and  now, 
centlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this — 
here's  a  purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  hum- 
ming ale  at  my  quarters — ^'tis  the  king's  money, 
and  the  king's  drink — ^he's  a  generous  king,  and 
loves  his  sub^ts — I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  won't 
refuse  the  king's  health? 

All  Mob.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  Huzza,  then !  huzza  for  the  king,  and  the 
honour  «>f  Shropshire ! 

AU  Mob.  Huzza ! 

Kiie.  Beat  drum. 

[Exeunt  shouting,  drum  beating  a  grenor 
dief^s  march. 

Enter  Plume  in  a  riding  habit. 

Phme.  By  the  grenadier^s  march,  that  should 
be  my  drum,  and  by  that  shout  it  should  beat 
with  success — Let  me  see — four  o'clock — [Look- 
ing on  his  waieh.]  At  tea  yesterday  morning  I 


left  London— an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  hi 
thirty  hours  is  pretty  smart  riding,  but  nothing  to 
the  fatigue  of  recruiting. 

Enter  Kite. 

Kite.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble  captain ! 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Severn  side, 
noble  captain,  you're  weicoroe ! 

Plume.  A  very  elegant  reception,  indeed,  Mr' 
Kite.    I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into  your 
recruiting  strain — ^Pray,  what  success  ? 

Kite,  I've  been  here  a  week,  and  I've  recruit- 
ed five. 

Plume,  Five !  pray  what  are  they  ? 

Kile,  I  have  listed  the  strong  man  of  Kent, 
the  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedlar,  a  scoun- 
drel attorney,  and  a  Welch  parson. 

Plume.  An  attorney  !  wert  thou  mad  ?  list  a 
lawyer !  dischaige  him,  discharge  him,  this  mi* 
nute ! 

Ki^e.  Why.sir? 

Plume.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my 
company  that  can  write;  a  fellow  that  can  write 
can  draw  petitions-— I  say,  this  minute  dischaige 
him! 

Kite.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  parson  ?. 

Plume.  Can  he  write  ? 

Kite.  Hum !  be  plays  rarely  upon  the  fiddle. 

Plume.  Keep  him,  by  all  means — But  bow 
stands  the  country  affected?  were  the  people 
pleased  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town  ? 

Kite.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with  your 
honour,  and  the  justices  and  better  sort  of  peo- 
ple are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we  shall  soon 
do  your  bttsiness-^But,  sir,  you  have  got  a  re- 
cruit here,  that  you  little  think  of. 

Plume.  Who? 

Kite.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last  time 
you  were  in  the  country.  You  remember  your 
old  friend  Molly  at  The  Castle  ? 

Plume.  She's  not  with  child,  I  hope  ? 

Kite.  She  was  brought  to-bed  yesterday. 

Plume.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  chilcj. 

Kite.  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me  to 
marrv  the  mother  ? 

Plume.  If  they  should,  well  take  her  with  us ; 
she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make  a  bed  upon 
occasion. 

Kite,  Aye,  or  unmake  it  upon  occasion.  But 
your  honour  knows  that  I  am  married  already. 

Plume.  To  how  many  ? 

Kite.  I  can't  tell  readily — ^I  have  set  them 
down  here  upon  the  back  of  the  mustei^roll. — 
[Draos  it  oaf.]  Let  ine  see — Imprimis^  Mrs 
Shely  Snikereyes;  she  sells  potatoes  upon  Oi> 
mond  Key  in  Dublin — ^Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy 
woman  at  the  Horse-Guards  at  Whitehall 
Dolly  Waggon,  the  carrier's  daughter  at  Hull — 
Mademoiselle  Van  Bottomflat  at  the  Boss — then 
Jenny  Oakum,  the  ship-carpenter's  widow  at 
Portsmouth;  but  I  dont  reckon  upon  her,  for 
she  was  manied  al  the  same  time  to  two  hen- 
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tenants  of  marines^  and  a  man  of  war's  boats- 
swain. 

Flume,  A  full  company — ^you  have  named  five 
—come,  make  them  half-a-dozen — Kite,  is  the 
child  a  boy  or  girl? 

Kite,  A  chopping  boy. 

Plume.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your  list, 
and  the  boy  in  mine ;  enter  him  a  grenadier  by 
the  name  of  Francis  Kite,  absent  upon  furlow — 
V\\  allow  you  a  man's  pay  for  his  subsistence ; 
and,  now,  go  comfort  the  wench  in  the  straw.  • 

Kite,  i  shall,  sir. 

Plume,  But,  hold — have  you  naade  any  use  of 
your  German  doctor's  habit  since  you  arrived  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  and  my  fame's  all  about 
the  country  for  the  most  faithful  fortune-teller, 
that  ever  told  a  lie — ^I  was  obliged  to  let  my 
landlord  into  the  secret,  for  the  convenieuoe  o£ 
keeping  it  so ;  but  he  is  aa  honest  fellow,  and 
will  be  faithful  to  any  ro^^uery  that  is  trusted  to 
him.  This  device,  sir,  will  jget  you  men  and  me 
money,  which  I  think  is  all  we  want  at  present — 
But  yonder  comes  your  friend,  Mr  Worthy — 
lias  your  honour  any  further  commands? 

Plume,  None  at  present  [B^it  Kite.]  Tis, 
indeed,  tlie  picture  of  Worthy,  but  the  life's  de- 
parted. 

Enter  Worth r. 

What,  arms  across.  Worthy !  methinks  you  should 
hold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so  near — ^The 
man  has  got  the  vapours  in  his  ears,  1  believe.    I 
must  expel  this  melancholy  spirit 
Spleen,  the  worst  of  nends  below, 
Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  magic  blow  ! 

[Slaps  Worthy  on  the  shoulder, 

Wor.  Plume !  my  dear  captain !  welcome. — 
Safe  and  sound  returned ! 

Flume,  I  escaped  safe  from  Germany,  and 
Bound,  I  hope,  from  London :  you  see  1  have  lost 
neither  leg,  arm,  nor  nose.  Then  for  my  inside, 
'tis  neither  troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipa- 
thies ;  and  I  have  an  eioellent  stomach  for  roast- 
beef. 

Wor.  Thou  art  a  happy  fellow :   once  I  was 

60. 

Plume,  What  ails  thee,  man  ?  no  inundations 
nor  earthquakes  in  Wales,  I  hope?  Has  your 
father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  reassumed  his 
estate? 

Wor.  No. 

Plume,  I1ien  you  are  married,  surely  ? 

Wor,  No. 

Plumt,  Then  you  are  mad,  or  turning  quaker  ? 

Wor,  Come,  I  roust  out  with  it — ^Your  once 
gay  roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an  obsequious, 
thoughtful,  romantic,  constant  coxcomb. 

Flume,  And,  pray,  what  is  all  this  for  ? 

Wor,  For  a  woman. 

Plume,  Shake  hands,  brother.  If  thou  go  to 
that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thougbtful,  and 
ms  constant «  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 


Wor,  For  whom  ? 

Flume,  For  a  regiment— ^t  for  a  woman ! 
'Sdeath !  I  have  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  m 
time,  but  never  melancholy  for  one :  and  can  the 
love  of  one  bring  you  into  this  condition  ?  Pny, 
who  is  this  wonderful  Helen? 

Wor.  A  Helen,  indeed  !  not  to  be  won  under 
ten  years  siege ;  as  great  a  beauty,  and  as  great 
ajilt 

Flume,  A  jilt !  pho !  is  she  as  great  a  whore  ? 

Wor.  No,  no. 

Flume.  'lis  ten  thousand  pities !  But  who  is 
she  ?  do  I  know  her  ? 

Wor,  VeiT  well. 

Plume,  Thatfs  impossible — ^I  know  no  woman 
that  will  hold  out  a  ten  years  siege. 

Wor,  What  think  you  of  Melinda? 

Flume.  Melinda  !  why  ihe  began  to  capitulate 
this  time  twelvemonth,  and  offiered  to  surrender 
upon  honourable  terms:  and  I  advised  yon  to 
propose  a  settlement  of  ^ve  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  to  her,  before  I  went  last  abroad. 

Wor.  I  did,  and  she  hearkened  to  it,  desiring 
only  one  wed^  to  ooosider — when,  beyond  her 
hopes,  the  town  was  relieved,  and  I  forced  to 
turn  my  siege  into  a  jblockade. 

Flume,  Explain,  explain. 

War,  My  lady  Richly,  her  aunt  in  FUntature^ 
dies,  and  leaves  her,  at  this  critical  time,  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Flume,  Oh,  the  devil!  what  a  delicate  wo- 
man was  there  spoiled  I  But,  by  the  rules  of 
war,  now — ^Worthy,  blockade  was  foolish^ After 
such  a  convoy  of  provisions  was  entered  the 
place,  ^ou  could  have  no  thought  of  reducing  it 
oy  famine ;  you  should  have  redoubled  your  atr 
tacks,  taken  the  town  by  storm,  or  have  died  up- 
on the  breach. 

Wor.  I  did  make  one  general  assault,  but  was 
so  vigorously  repulsed,  that,  despairing  of  ever 
gaining  her  for  a  mistress,  I  have  altered  my 
conduct,  given  my  addresses  the  obsequious  and 
distant  turn,  and  court  her  now  for  a  wife. 

Plume,  So;  as  you  grew  obsequious,  she  ^rew 
haughty,  and,  because  you  approached  her  like  a 
goddess,  she  used  you  like  a  dog, 

Wor.  Exactly. 

Flume,  ^s  the  way  of  them  all — Come,  Wor- 
thy ;  your  obsequious  and  distant  airs  will  never 
bnng  you  together ;  you  must  not  think  to  sur- 
mount her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would  jou 
bring  her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she  must  be 
reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  oflierself.  Let  me 
see— Suppose  we  lampooned  all  the  pret^  wo- 
men in  town,  and  left  her  out  ?  or,  what  if  we 
made  a  ball,  and  forgot  to  invite  her,  with  one 
or  two  of  the  ugliest  ? 

Wor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  I  must 
confess ;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise^  dull 
place,  that  we  can  have  no  balls»  no  lampoon^ 
no— 

Plume,  What !  no  bastards !  and  so  many  r^ 
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cruidng  officers  in  town !  I  dionght  'twas  a  nua- 
im  amoi^  them  to  leave  as  many  recruits  io  the 
country  as  they  carried  out 

War.  Nobody  doubts  your  good^ll,  noble 
captain,  in  flerving  your  conntry  with  your  best 
Uood ;  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  The  Castle ; 
there  have  been  tears  in  town  about  that  bosi- 


captain. 

P/tMRe.  I  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it. 

Wor.  Ohy  sir,  you  have  thought  of  her?  I  be- 
gan to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

Flume.  Your  affiurs  had  quite  put  mine  out  of 
my  head.  Tis  true^  Sylvia  and  I  had  ooce  a- 
greed  to  goto  bed  together,  couid  we  ha%'e  adjust- 
ed preliminaries ;  but»he  would  have  the  wedding 
betore^consununation,  and  I  was  for  consumma- 
tion before  the  wedding :  we  could  not  agree. 

Ifbr.  But  do  you  intend  to  marry  upon  no 
other  conditions  ? 

Plume.  Your  pardon,  sir*  1*11  marry  uppu  no 
condition  at  all — If  I  should,  I  am  resolved  never 
to  bind  myself  down  to  a  woman  for  my  whole 
life,  till  i  know  whether  I  shall  like  her  compa- 
ny for  half  an  hour.  Suppose  I  married  a  wo- 
man that  wanted  a  leg— such  a  thing  might  be, 
unless  I  examined  the  goods  before-hand 
If  people  would  but  try  one  another*s  constitu- 
tions before  they  engaged,  it  would,  prevent  all 
these  elopements,  divorces,  and  the  devil  knows 
what. 

War,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did  not 
stick  to  say  that 

Plume.  I  hate  country  towns  for  that  reason — 
If  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought  of  Syl- 
via, it  deserves  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground — I  love 
Sylvia,  I  admire  her  frank  generous  disposition — 
tnere's  something  in  that  girl  more  than  woman — 
her  sex  is  but  a  foil  to  her — ^the  ingratitude,  dis- 
simulation, envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  vanity,  of 
her  sister  females,  do  but  set  oif  their  contraries 
in  her.  In  short,  were  I  once  a  general,  I  would 
marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason — f<>r,  were  you 
but  a  corporal,  she  would  marrv  yon — But  my 
Melinda  coquettes  it  with  every  fellow  she  sees — 
111  lay  fifty  pounds-  she  makes  love  to  you. 

Plume.  lil  lay  you  a  hundred,  that  I  return  it, 
if  she  does.  Ldok'e,  Worthy,  111  win  her,  and 
give  her  to  you  afterwards  I 

Tfor.  If  you  win  her,  you  shall  wear  her,  faith. 
I  would  not  value  the  contfuest,  without  the  cre- 
dit of  the  victory. 

Enter  Kite. 

Kite.  Captain,  captain  !  a  word  in  your  car. 

Plume.  You  may  speak  out ;  here  are  none  but 
friends. 

Kite.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me  to  com- 
fort the  gofxi  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs  Molly — 
my  wife,  Mr  Worthy. 

Wor.  O  ho !  very  well!  .1  wi&h  you  joy,  Mr 
Kite. 


Kite,  Your  worship  very  well  may-^for  I  have 
got  both  a  wife  and  a  child  in  half  an  hour — ^But, 
as  I  was  saying — ^you  sent  me  to  comfort  Mrs 
Molly — ^my  wife,  I  mean — but  what  d'ye  think^ 
sir?  she  was  better  Comforted  before  I  came# 

Plume.  As  how  ? 

Kite.  Why,  sir,  a  footman,  ia  a  blue  livery^ 
had  brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby- 
clothes. 

Plume.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
send  them  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that — ^Mrs  Syl- 
via. 

Plume.  Sylvia !  generous  creature  ! 

Wor.  Sylvia !  impossible  ! 

Kite,  licre  are  the  guineas,  sir — I  took  the 
gold  as  part  of  my  wife*s  portion.  Nay,  fartlier^ 
sir,  she  seat  wora  the  child  should  be  taken  all 
imaginable  care  of, -and  tliat  she  intended  to  stand 
godmocher.  The  same  footman,  as  I  was  coming 
to  you  with  this  news,  called  after  me,  and  told 
me,  that  his  lad^  would  speak  with  me — ^I  wcnt^ 
and,  upon  hcanug  that  you  were  come  to  town^ 
she  gave  me  half-a-guinea  for  the  news,  and  oi^ 
dered  me  to  tell  yos^  that  Justice  Balance,  her 
father,  who  is  just  come  out  of  the  country,  would 
be  glad  to  see  you. 

Plume.  There's  a  girl  for  jfou.  Worthy! — Is 
there  anything  of  woman  in  this?  noy  'tis  noble* 
generous,  manly  friendsliip.  Shew  me  another 
.  woman,  that  would  lose  an  inch  of  her  preroga- 
tive that  way,  without  tears,  fits,  and  reproaches. 
The  common  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  no- 
thing but  their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despis(!S» 
and  can  part  with  the  lover,  though  she  dies  for 
the  man — Come,  VVorthy — where's  the  best  wine? 
for  there  I'll  quarter, 

ll^or.  Hurton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice  Bar- 
celona, which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce  before, 
because  I  reserved  it  for  your  welcume  to  town* 

Plume.  Let's  away,  then — Mr  Kite,  go  to  the 
lady  witli  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her,  I  shall 
only  refresh  a  little,  and  wait  upon  her. 

Tfor.  Hold,  Kite ! — hai'e  you  seen  the  other 
recruiting  captain? 

Kite.  No,  sir ;  I'd  have  joa  to  know  I  don't 
keep  such  company. 

Plume.  Another !  who  is  he  ? 

Wor.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  most 
unaccountable  fellow— but  I'U  tell  yon  more  as 
we  go.  [£jr«tt»r» 

SCENE  U.—An  apartment. 

Melinda  and  Sylvia  meeting. 

MeL  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Sylvia  [  [5a- 
luteJ^  I  envied  you  your  retreat  in  the  country  i, 
/or  ^u^ewsbury,  methinks,  and  all  your  heads  of 
sliires,  are  the  most  irregular  planes  for  living. 
Here,  we  have  smoke,  scandal,  affectation,  and 
pretension;  in  short,  every  thing  to  give  tha 
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ipken — and  nothing  to  divert  it— then  the  air  is 
intolerable.    * 

S^L  Oh,  madam !  I  hare  heard  the  town  com> 
mended  for  its  air.  ' 

MeL  But  ^00  don't  consider,  S^hta,  how  long 
I  have  lived  in  it ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  that,  to 
A  lady,  the  least  nice  in  her  constitution,  no  air 
can  he  good  above  half  a.  year.  Change  of  air  I 
take  to  be  the  most  agreeable  of  any  variety  in  liie. 

SyL  As  you  say,  cousin  Melindiif  there  are  se- 
veral sorts  of  airs. 

MeL  Psha !  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
or,  more  properly,  of  that  we  taste — Have  not 
you,  Sylvia,  found  a  vast  difierence  in  the  taste 
of  airs? 

1^/.  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  the  vapours  a  sort  of 
air  r  Taste  air !  you  mi^ht  as  well  tell  me  I  mn) 
feed  upon  air !  but  pnthee,  my  dear  Melmda, 
don't  put  on  such  an  air  to  me.  Your  education 
and  mine  were j use  the  same;  and  I  remember 
the  time  when  we  never  troubled  our  heads  abont 
air,  but  when  the  sharp  air  from  the  Welch 
mountains  made  our  fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morn> 
ing  at  the  boarding-flch<x>l. 

MeL  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same,  but 
•ur  temperaments  had  nothing  alike ;  you  have 
the  constitution  of  an  horse. 

SyL  So  far  as  to  be  trOibled  neither  with 
spleen,  choKc,  nor  vapours.  I  need  no  salts  for 
my  stomach,  no  hartshorn  for  ray  head,  nor  wash 
for  my  complexion ;  I  can  gallop  all  the  morning 
after  the  hunting-horn,  and  all  the  evening  after 
R  fiddle.  In  short,  I  can  do  every  thing  with  my 
fether,  but  drink  and  shoot  flying;  and  1  am  sure 
I  can  do  every  thin^my  motlier  could,  were  I  put 
to  the  trial. 

MeL  You  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pot  to't ; 
for  I  am  told  your  captain  is  come  to  town. 

SyL  Ajy  Melinda,  he  is  come;  and  TU  take 
care  he  shan^t  gO'^without  a  companion. 

MeL  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 

SyL  '  And  there's  a  pleasure  in  being  mad, 
'  Which  none  but  madmen  know.' 

MeL  Thou  poor  romantic  Quixotte !  hast  thou 
the  vanity  to  imagine,  that  a  young,  sprightly  of- 
ficer, that  rambles  o'er  half  the  globe  in  half  a 
year,  can  confine  his  thought)  td  the  little  daugh-^ 
ter  of  a  country  justice,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
worW? 

SyL  Psha!  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts?  1 
shooki  not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts;  it 
shews  a  narrowness  of  soul.  In  short,  Melinda, 
I  think  a  petticoat  a  migbty  simple  tUng,  and  I 
am  heartily  tired  of  my  sex. 

MeL  That  is,  you  are  tired  of  an  appendix  to 
our  sex,  that  you  can'l  so  handsoniely  get  rid  of 
in  petticoats  as  if  you  were  in  breeches.  O'  my 
Conscience,  Sylvia,  hadst  thou  been  a  man,  tbuu 
hadsC  been  the  greatest  rake  in  Christendom  !     * 

SyL  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  know  the 
world,  which  a  man  can  ne^'er  do  thoroughly, 
without  haif  a  faundrad  friendships,  and  as  many 


amours.    But,  now  t  tiiink  on%  hom  standi  yoor 
affinr  with  Mr  Worthy  ? 

MeL  He's  my  aversion. 

SyL  Vapours! 

MeL  What  do  you  say,  madam? 

SyL  I  say  that  you  shlould  not  use  that  honest 
fellow  so  inhumanly :  he's  a  gendemaa  of  parts 
and  fortune ;  and,  besides  that,  he's  ray  Plume's 
friend ;  and,  bv  all  that's  sacred,  if  you  don't  use 
him  better,  f  shall  expect  satisfacdon. 

MeL  Satisfaction !  you  begin  to  fancy  your- 
self in  breeches  in  good  eamest^But,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  I  like  Woithy  the  worae  for  being  so 
intimate  with  year  captain ;  for  I  take  him  to  be 
a  loose,  idle,  unmannerly  coxcomb. 

SyL  Oh,  madam !  you  never  saw  him,  prrhops, 
since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds :  you  only  knew  him^  whea  you  were  ca- 
pitulating with  Worthy  for  a  settlement,  which, 
perhaps,  might  encourage  him  to  be  a  little  kxue 
and  unmannerly  with  you. 

MeL  What  do  you  mean,  ttiadaJB ! 

SyL  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretatioo,  ma- 
dam. 

MeL  Better  ft  had,  madam ;  for  metluiks  you 
are  too  plain. 

SyL  if  yon  mean  the  plainness  of  my  person, 
I  think  your  ladyship's  as  plain  as  me  fo  tne  full. 

MeL  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  up  with  a  rakehelly  oflicer,  as  you  do. 

SyL  Again!  look'e,  madam ;  you  are  io  your 
own  hou»o. 

MeL  And  if  you  had  kept  in  yours,  I  should 
have  excused  you. 

SyL  Don't  be  troubled,  madam;  I  sha'nt  desire 
to  have  mv  visit  returned. 

MeL  The  sooner,  therefore,  you  make  an  end 
of  this,  the  better. 

1^/.  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  incli- 
nations; and  so,  madam,  your  humble  scrVaat 

[J&ril. 

3fe/.  Saucy  thing! 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

MeL  Did  uot  you  see  the  proud  nothing,  bow 
she  swell'd  upon  the  arrival  ot  her  fellow? 

Lucy.  Her  fellow  has  not  been  loog  enough 
arrived  to  occasion  any  great  swelling,  madam; 
I  don't  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet. 

MeL  Nor  sha'nt,  if  I  can  help  it — Let  me  see 
— I  have  it — bring  me  pen  and  ink— Hold,  I'U 
go  write  in  my  closet 

Lucy,  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope,  ma- 
dam?  '  [PreieHtt  a  letter, 

MeL  Who  sent  it? 

Lucy.  Your  captain,  madam. 

Met,  He's  a  fool,  and  I'm  tir^d  of  him :  send  it 
back,  unopened. 

Lucy,  The  messenger's  gone,  madam. 

Met  Then  how  should  I  send  an  answer?  Call 
him  back  immediately,  while  I  go  write,  f^reanf.^ 

S 
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SCENE  1,'^An  Apartment. 

Enter  Justice  Balance  and  PLtiUB. 

BaL  Look'e,  captain,  gke  vm  but  bloo^  for  oar 
money,  and  yon  sha'ac  want  men. 

Plame,  Praj,  Mr  Baiaiioe,  huw  does  your  fiiir 
daughter? 

BaL  Ah,  captain!  what  i»  my  daughter  to  a 
marshal  of  France?  we^re  upon  a  noMer  Mriyeet; 
I  want  to  have  a  particular  deflcriptioB  or  the 
beetle  of  Hockstet 

Phone.  The  battle,  sir,  waaa  very  pretty  battle 
as  any  one  should  desire  to  see ;  but  we  were  all 
ao  intent  upon  Tictory,  that  we  never  aitaded  the 
battle:  all  that  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  our  ge- 
neral commanded  us  to  beat  the  French,  and  we 
did  so;  and,  if  he  pleases  but  to  say  the  word, 
^ell  do  it  again.  But  pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs 
Sylvia? 

BaL  Still  upon  Sylvia!  for  shame,  captain! 
jott  are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  the  war: 
Victory  b  vour  mistress,  and  'tis  below  a  soldier 
to  tlunk  or  any  other. 

Ptmme,  As  a  mistress,  I  confess;  but  as  a 
friend,  Mr  Balance 

BaL  Come,  come,  captain,  never  mince  the 
matter;  would  not  you  debauch  my  daughter,  if 
you  could? 

Phtme,  How,  Sir!  I  hope  she  is  not  to  be  de- 
bauched. 

BaL  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir ;  and  any  woman  in 
England,  of  her  ag?  and  complexion,  by  your 
youth  and  vigour.  Look'e,  captain,  once  I  was 
young,  and  once  an  officer,  as  you  are,  and  I  can 
guess  at  your  thoughts  now,  by  what  mine  were 
then;  and  £  remember  very  well,  (hat  I  would 
bavc  given  one  of  my  legs  to  have  deluded  the 
daughter  of  au  old  country  gentleman  like  me,  as 
I  was  then  like  you. 

Piume.  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentleman 
your  friend  and  benefactor? 

BaL  Not  much  of  that 

Piwane,  There  the  comparison  breaks :  the  far 
▼ours,  sir,  that 

BaL  Pho,  pho!  I  hate  set  speeches:  if  I  have 
done  TOO  any  service,  captain,  it  was  to  please 
myself.  I  love  thee,  and  if  I  could  part  with  my 
girl,  you  should  have  her  as  soon  as  any  young 
fellow  I  know ;  but  I  hope  you  have  more  ho- 
nour than  to  quit  the  service,  and  she  more  pru- 
dence than  to  follow  the  camp ;  but«he*s  at  her 
own  disposal ;  she  has  fifteen  nundred  pounds  in 
her  pocket,  and  so— Sylvia,  Sylvia!  [Callt, 

Eater  Sylvia. 

S^L  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  by  the 
post  from  London :  I  left  them  upon  the  table  in 
yoor  closet. 

Vol.  II. 


BaL  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Germany. 
[PreieMt  Ptfrwis  te^ker.J  Capcain,r  yoaV  excuse 
me;  I'll  go  read  my  letceis,  and  wait  o»  youi. 

[Exit. 

M.  Sir,  you  ai«'  w«lleome  «»  f^andl 

Ftnme.  too  are  indebted  to  me  a  w^lcema, 
madam^  siaoe  the  itope»  of  receiving  it  fram  this 
ftar  hand  wm  tAe  principal  cause  of  my  smin| 
Gngland. 

Syi,  I  have  oAea  hesrd,  that  saldiem  warn 
sincere;  oiay  1  ^nuare  to"  believa  pwblic  re^ 
port? 

Phme.  Yoa  may,  wften  'tis  baeked  by  private 
imuranee;  for,  I  swear,  madlun,  by  the  honour 
of  my  profession^  that  whatever  dangers  1  went 
upon.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  making  nhrself 
more  worthy  of  your  esteem ;  and  if  ever  1  had 
tfioaghts  of  preserving  my  Kfe,  'cvraa  for  the  plea^ 
sure  of  dying  at  yoor  fext. 

SyL  Well,  well',  yow  shall  die  a«  nrr  feet,  or 
where  you  will ;  buV  you  laiow,  sir,  tfaene  is  a 
certain  will  and'  tosauneni  to  be  made  before^ 
hand. 

Plume.  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already,  and 
there  it  is ;  and  if  you  please  to  open  that  parch- 
ment, which  was  drawer-  ^  evening  liefore  the 
battle  of  Hockseet,  yov  will  find  whom  I  left  my 
heir. 

5^  Mrs  Svlvia  Balonce^Opeinr  the  wiUy  and 
read$!\  Well,  captain,  thi»  i^  a*  handsome  and  a 
substantial  compfiment;  bat  I  can  assure  vou  I 
am  much  better  plemed  with  the  bare  knowledge 
of  your  intention*,  Aan  I  shoukF  have-  been  in  the 
possession  of  your  legacy:  but,  methinks,  sir,  yoa 
should  have  lef^  something  t»your  little  boy  at 

the  Castle. 

Ptume.  That's  home,  [ifitrfft]  My  little  boy! 
lack-a-day,  madam !  that  aionemay  convince  yoa 
'twas  none  of  mine :  why,  the  girl,  madam,  is  my 
Serjeant's  wiffe ;  and  so  the  poor  creature  gave  out^ 
that  I  was  the  father,  in  hopes  that  my  friends 
mi^t  support  her  in  case  of  necessity.— That  was 
all,  madam. — ^My  boy !  no,  no,  no  f 

Enter  a  tervant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some  ill 
news  from  London,  and  desires  to  spc«k  with 
you  immediately,  and  he  begs  the  captain's  par- 
don, that  he  can't  wait  on  him  as  he  promised. 

Piume.  Ill  ncwsT  Heavens  avert  it!'  nothing 
could  touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  generous, 
worthy  gentleman  afflicted.  I'll  leave  you  to 
comfurt  him ;  and  be  assured,  tlrat  if  my  hffe  and 
fortune  can  be  any  way  serviceable  to  the  father 
of  my  Sylvia,  he  shall  freely  command  both. 

SyL  the  necessity  must  be  very  pressin^^  tlmt 
would  engage  me  to  endanger  either. 

[Exeunt  ieweraiiy. 
8N 
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SCENE  JLr-'Another  Apartment. 

Enter  Balance  and  Sylvia. 

$yl  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir;  per- 
haps my  brother  may  recover. 

BaL  We  have  but  little  reason  to  expect  it; 
the  doctor  acqaaints  me  here,  that  before  this 
comes  to  my  hands,  be  fears  I  shall  have  no  son 
—Poor  Owen  ! — but  the  decree  is  just;  I  was 
pleased  with  the  death  of  my  father,  beaiuse  he 
left  me  an  estate,  and  now  I  am  punished  with 
the  loss  of  an  heir  to  inherit  mine.  I  must  now 
look  upon  you  as  the  only  hope  of  my  family ;  and 
I  expect  that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune 
will  give  you  fresh  thoughts  and  new  prospects. 

SifL  My  desire  in  being  punctual  in  my  obe- 
dience, requires  that  you  would  be  plain  in  your 
commands,  sir. 

BaL  The  death  of  your  brother  makes  you 
sole  heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know  is  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year :  this  fortune  gives 
you  a  fair  claim  to  quali^  and  a  title  *.  you  must 
set  a  just  value  ui>on  yourself,  and,  in  plain  terms, 
think  no  more  or  Captain  Plume. 

SifL  You  have  often  commended  the  gentle- 
man, sir. 

BaL  And  I  do  so  still ;  he*s  a  very  pretty  fel- 
low :  but,  though  I  liked  him  well  enough  for  a 
bare  soop-iii-law,  I  don't  approve  of  him  for  an 
heir  to  my  estate  and  family:  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  indeed,  I  might  trust  m  his  hands,  and  it 
might  do  the  young  fellow  a  kindness;  but — odd's 
my  life!  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  would 
ruin  him,  quite  tarn  his  bram — A  captain  of  foot 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year !  'tis  a  pro- 
digy in  nature ! 

Enter  a  ieroant, 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  below  for 
TOur  worship;  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands 
but  your  own. 

BaL  Come,  shew  me  the  messenger. 

[Exit  with  urvant. 

SyL  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and  duty, 
and  I  am  Prince  Prettyman  exactly. — If  my  bro- 
ker dies,  ah,  poot  brother !  if  he  lives,  ah,  poor 
sister!  It  is  bad  both  ways.  Ill  try  it  again — 
Follow  my  own  inclinations,  and  break  my  fa- 
ther's heart,  or  obey  his  commands,  and  break 
my  own?  Worse  and  worse.  Suppose  X  take  it 
thus :  A  moderate  fortune,  a  pretty  fellow,  and 
a  pad ;  or,  a  fine  estate,  a  coacn-and-six,  and  an 
ass?— That  will  never  do  neither. 

Enter  Balance  and  a  servant, 

BaL  Put  four  horses  to  the  coach.   [To  a  ser- 
tanty  who  goe$  out,']  Ho,  Sylvia ! 
iSv/.  Sir. 

BaL  How  old  were  you,  when  your  mother 
died? 

SjfL  So  young,  that  I  don't  remember  I  ever 


I  had  one;  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so  in- 
dulgent, to  me' since,  that  indeed  I  never  wanted 
one. 

BaL  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  thing  you 
asked  of  me? 

SyL  Never,  that  I  remember. 

BaL  Then,  Sylvia,  I  must  beg,  that,  once  in 
your  life,  you  would  grant  roe  a  favour, 

1^/.  Why  should  you  question  it,  sir  ? 
.  Jda/.  I  don't ;  but  I  would  rather  counsel  than 
command.  I  don't  propose  this  with  the  author 
rity  of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  of  your  friend, 
that  you  would  take  the  coach  this  moment^  and 
go  into  the  country* 

SyL  Does  this  advice,  sir,  proceed  from  the 
contents  of  the  letter  you  received  just  now? 

BaL  No  matter ;  I  will  be  with  you  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  reasons — but^ 
before  you  go,  I  expect  you  will  nmke  me  one  so- 
lemn promise. 

^L  Propose  the  thing,  sir. 

ial.  That  you  will  never  diqiose  of  yoonelf 
to  any  man,  without  my  consent. 

Syl,  I  promise. 

BaL  Very  well ;  and  to  be  even  with  you,  I 
promise  1  never  will  dispose  of  you,  without  your 
own  consent :  and  so,  Sylvia,  the  coach  is  ready. 
Farewell — [Leads  her  to  the  door^  and  re/tinu.1 
—-Now,  she's  gone,  I'll  examine  the  contents  ot 
this  letter  a  litue  nearer, 

[Readi. 

'  Sib, 

*  My  intimacy  with  Mr  Worthy  has  drawn  a 

*  secret  from  him,  that  he  had  from  his  friend 
'  captain  Plume ;  and  my  friendship  and  relation 

*  to  your  family,  oblige  me.  to  give  you  timely  no- 
'  tice  of  it.    The  captain  has  dishonourable  de- 

*  signs  upon  my  cousin  Sylvia.    Evils  of  this  na- 

*  ture  are  more  easily  prevented,  than  amended  ; 
*■  and  that  you  would  immediately  send  my  oou* 
'  sin  into  the  country,  is  the  advice  of, 

*  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'  Melikda.' 
Why,  the  devil's  in  the  young  fellows  of  this  age! 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time :  had  he  made  my  daughter  a  whore,  and 
foreswore  it,  like  a  gentleman,  I  could  almost 
have  pardoned  it;  but  to  tell  tales  before-hand  is 
monstrous.  Hang  it !  I  can  fetch  down  a  wood- 
cock, or  a  snipe,  and  why  not  a  hat  and  a  cockade  ? 
I  have  a  case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a  good 
mind  to  try. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Worthy !  your  servant 

IVor,  I'm  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill 
news. 

BaL  I  apprehend  it,  sir ;  you  have  heard  that 
my  son  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

WoTi  My  letters  say  he's  dead,  sir. 

BaL  He*s  happy,  and  I  am.  satisfied:  The 
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stroke  of  Heavea  I  can  bear;  but  injuries  from 
men,  Mr  Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

War.  1  hope,  sir,  you*re  under  no  apprehen- 
sions of  wrong  from  any  body  ? 

BaL  You  know  I  ought  to  be. 

War.  You  wrong  my  honour  in  believing  I 
could  know  any  thing  to  your  preiudioe,  without 
resentii^it  as  much  as  you  should. 

BaL  This  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pieces  to 
conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs  me  that 
Phirae  has  a  dengn  upon  Sylvia,  and  that  you  are 
privy  to  it. 

War,  Nay,  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  justice 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  autlior. —  [Takes 
up  a  bit.y — Sir,  I  know  the  hand,  and,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  discover  the  contents,  Melinda  sKall  tell 


[Ginng. 

BaL  Hold,  nr !  the  contents  I  have  told  you 
mlready ;  only  with  this  circumstance,  that  her  in- 
timacT  vrith  Mr  Worthy  had  drawn  the  secret 
from  mm. 

War.  Her  indmacy  with  me !  Dear  sir !  Let 
me  pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter,  'twill  give 
me  such  a  power  over  her  pride,  to  have  her  own 

an  intima<^  under  her  hand This  was  the 

luckiest  .accident  \— [Gathering  up  the  letter.'] — 
the  aspersion,  sir,  was  nothino;  but  malice,  the 
efect  of  a  little  quarrel  between  her  and  Mrs 
Syhria. 

BaL  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir  ? 

War.  Her  maid  pave  me  the  history  of  pert  of 
the  battle,  just  now,  as  she  overheard  it :  Byt  I 
hope,  nr,  your  daughter  has  suffered  nothing  upr 
on  the  account  7 

Bal.  No,  no,  poor  girl ;  shefs  so  afflicted  with 
the  news  of  her  brotner^s  death,  thfkt,  to  avoid 
company,  she  begged  leave  to  go  into  the  couo- 

try- 

War.  And  is  she  gone  ? 

BaL  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so  pres- 
sing :  the  coach  went  from  the  door  the  mmute 
before  you  came. 

War,  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  nr !  I  find  her 
fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with  Melinda, 
and  then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at  one  another. 

BaL  Like  enough ;  women  are  as  subject  to 
pride  as  men  are ;  and  why  mayp't  great  women, 
as  well  as  great  men,  forget  the}r  old  acquaint- 
ance ?  But  come,  where's  this  young  fellow  ?  I 
love  him  so  well,  it  wofild  break  the  heart  of  me 

to  think  him  a  rascal 1  am  glad  my  daughter's 

gone  fairly  oS,  though— [-4«<fe.}r-Where  does 
ue  captain  quarter  ? 

War.  At  Horton's ;  I  am  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  your 
company. 

BaL  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy !  I  must  al- 
low a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son ;  after- 
wards, Tm  yours  over  a  bottle,  or  how  you  will. 

War,  Skj  I'm  your  humble  servant 

'  [Exeunt  apart. 


SCENE  III.— The  itreet. 

Enter  Kite,  with  Costar  Pearmain  in  one 
hand,  and  Thomas  Afpletree  m  the  other, 
drunk. 


Kite  iingt. 

Our  'prentice  Tom  may  now  refute 
To  wtpe  hit  icoundrel  matter^ t  thoet^ 
For  now  h£tfree  to  ting  and  pkty 

Over  the  hilu  and  far  away. Over,  &c,- 

[The  mob  sing  the  chorus. 

We  thaU  lead  more  happy  livet. 
By  getting  rid  ofbratt  and  wivet. 
That  tcoldand  brawl  both  night  and  day. 
Over  the  hillt  and  far  a»ay.— Over,  occ. 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live !  drink, 
sing,  dance,  play — ^we  live,  us  one  should  say-—, 
we  liv€— 'tis  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — ^we 
are  all  princes — why — why,  you  are  a  king— yoa 
are  an  emperor,  and  I'm  a  prince— now — an't 
we? 

Tho.  No,  seneant ;  'I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No ! 

Tho.  ni  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Kite.  A  justice  of  peace,  man ! 

Tho.  Aye,  wauns,  will  I ;  for,  since  this  pres- 
sing act,  they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  un- 
der the  sun. 

Kite.  Done ;  you  are  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
you  are  a  king ;  and  I  am  a  duke,  and  a  nun 
duke,  an't  I  ? 

Cos.  Aye,  but  HI  be  no  king. 

Xi/e.  What,  then? 

Cot.  ril  be  a  queen. 

Kite.  A  queen  I 

Cot.'  Aye,  of  England,  that^s  greater  than  any 
king  of  ^m  all 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith !  Huzza  for  die 
queen  !—[Hiix«a.}— But,  hark'e,  you,  Mr  Jus- 
tice, and  yoo,  Mr  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the 
king's  picture? 

Both.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  them 
set  in  gold,  and  as  like  his  mi^esty,  God  bless  the 
mark !  see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Taket  two  broad  pieeet  out  efhit  pocket ; 
pretentt  one  to  each. 

2^0.  The  wonderful  works  of  nature ! 

[Looking  at  it. 

Cos.  What's  this  written  about  ?  Here's  a 
posy,  I  believe,  Ca-n>-lus?  What's  Uiat,  Ser- 
jeant ? 

Kite.  O !  Carolus !  Why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for 
king  Oeiiree ;  that's  all. 

Cos.  'TIS  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scollard !— Ser- 
jeant, wiU  you  part  with  this  ?  Ill  buy  it  of  yoU| 
if  it  come  withm  the  compass  of  a  c^wn. 
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Kite.  A  crown  !  never  talk  of  buying ;  ^tis  the 
same  thing  among  fiiends,  you  know  ;  ril  pre- 
sent them  to  je  both :  you  shall  give  me  as  good 
a  tfnng.  Put  them  up,  and  cenMoiber  your  old 
friend  f«4ieB  I  an  over  the  4mIU  and  far  away. 

[They  ting,  and  put  up  tke  money. 

Enter  Pujme>  timging. 

Over  the  hi  lit  jand  Ji^oer  the  mam^ 
To  Flander$,  Pwtugalj  or  $p9iu  ; 
The  king  ammwidfif  uud  well  oh^f 
Over  the  hiilt  and  for  0»ajf, 


you 


Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth ;  away  with  it ;  FU 
make  one  among  ye.  Who  are  diese  hearty 
lads? 

Kit£.  Off  w«Ah  your  h»ts ;  'oyads !  off  with 
your  iiats;  this  is  w  capCaiu,  d^e  captain ! 

Tho.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now^  mun. 

iCcf.  Ajne,  and  iieMteoaiit'CaptauiSy-too.  'Sflesh! 
m  keep  00  wv  nabi 

Tho.  And  i^ae  scarcely  d'aff  nuae  iar  any  cap- 
taw  in  England.    My  vether's  a  feeeholder. 

P/mm.  Wk9  9irt  viose  joUy  ladi^  tery^BfU.} 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest,  brave  fellows,  that 
are  willing  to  asrve  the  king :  I  hav^  entertained 
them,  just  now,  as  volunteers  under  your  ho- 
nour's command. 

Plume.  And  gaod  lentertoiQaMeDt  they  abaU 
]iave :  Fodui^wners  id*c  jtbe  men  I  want ;  those  are 
tktt  tHen  fit  io  maWe  sokUers,  caatains,  generals. 

Cot.  Wounds,  Tummas,  whars  this  ?  Are  yo 
listAd? 

Tho.  Flesh  !  not  I :  are  you,  Coatar  ? 

Cot,  Wounds !  not  I. 

Kite.  What !  Not  liated  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  i  ^  very 
good  jest,  i*faith ! 

Cos.  Come,  Tummas,  w^ll  go  home, 

T'ho.  Aye,  aye,  come. 

KiU.  Hornet  for  shame,  gentlemen;  behave 
yourselves  better  before  your  oaf>rain.  Dear 
Tfunaias,  honest  CoMur ! 

TM  No,  no,  we^ll  be  gone. 

Kii£,  Nay,  then,  I  amaaod  you  to  stay;  I 
place  you  both  centinels  in  this  piace  for  two 
hours,  to  watch  the  motion  of  St  Marjr's  clock, 
^iOtt-r-aod  you  dm  motion  of  St  Chad's ;  and  he 
that  daws  stir  froa>  bis  post,  till  he  be  relieved, 
shall  have  my  sword  io  his  guts  the  next  minute. 

Pbtmfi.  What's  the  matter,  Serjeant  ?  Fm 
afraid  you  are  too  roudi  with  these  eeotlemen. 

Kite.  Vm  too  raiJd,  sir;  they  msobey  com- 
mand, sir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for 
an  example  to  the  other. 

Cot.  Shot!  Tummas? 

Plume.  Come,  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter } 

Tho.  We  don't  kjiom ;  the  noble  serjeant  is 
pleased  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir — but'  ■■■     . 

UUe.  They  disobey  command ;  they  deny  U)eir 
being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  Serjeant,  we  doa't  dowm%ht  deny 


it,  neither ;  that  ifve  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing shot;  but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  dvil 
way,  and  begging  your  worship's  pardon,  that  we 
may  eo  home. 

Pbime.  lliat's  easily  known.  Have  either  of 
you  received  any  of  the  king's  money  ? 

Cot*  Not  a  Ixrass  farthing,  sir. 

Kite,  They  have  each  of  them  received  one- 
aod-twenty  shillings  and  'tis  now  in  their  pock- 
ets. 

Cot.  Wounds !  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pock- 
et but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  list- 
ed, and  shot  into  the  bamin. 

Tho,  And  1 :  look  ye,  nere,  sir. 

Cot,  Nothing  but  the  kin^fs  {ucture  that  the 
serieant  gave  me,  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  guinea,  one-and-twenty  shil* 
lin^ ;  t'other  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Pkime.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen;  the 
goods  are  found  upon  you :  those  pieces  of  gold 
are  worth  one-anchtwenty  sliillin|^  each. 

Cot.  So  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  ooe-and- twen- 
ty shillimra  in  Latin. 

Tho,  Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek ;  for  we  are 
listed. 

Coi.  Flesh  !  But  we  an't,  Tummas ;  I  desire 
to  be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

[Captain  and  teneant  whiq>er  the  whUe. 

Plume.  'Twill  never  do.  Kite — ^your  damned 
tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last^I  won't  lose  the  fel* 
lows,  though,  if  I  can  help  it — Well,  gentlemen, 
there  must  be  some  trick  in  this ;  m][  serieant  of- 
fers to  take  his  oath,  that  vou  are  fairly  listed. 

Tho,  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers 
have  more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks ; 
but,  for  me,  or  neighbour  Costar  here,  to  take 
such  an  oath,  'twould  be  downright  perjuratioD. 

Pltpme,  Look'e,  rascal,  you  villain !  If  I  find, 
that  you  have  imposed  upon  these  two  honest 
fellows,  111  trample  you  to  death,  you  dog 
Come,  how  was't  r 

Tho,  Nay,  then,  well  speak.  Your  serjeant, 
as  you  say,  is  a  rogue,  an't  like  your  worship^ 
befnging  your  worship's  pardon — and — 

Coi^.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know 
I  can  read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two 
pieces  of  money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way 
of  a  preaenL 

Plume.  (low !  by  way  of  a  present  ?  the  sod 
of  a  whore  !  FU  teach  liim  to  abuse  honest  fel- 
lows like  you !  scoundrel !  rogue  !  villain ! 

[Beatt  off  the  terjeant,  ond/oUmcs, 

Both.  O  brave,  noble  captain  !  huzza !  A  brave 
captain,  faith ! 

Cos.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw 
-^Wounds !  I  have  a  month's  mind  to  go  will) 
him. 

Enter  Plume. 

Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fel- 
lows as  you'-^jiook'e,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty 
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fellow;  I  oome  among  you  as  an  officer,  to  list 
aoldien,  not  as  a  kidnapper,  to  steal  slaves. 

Coit.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Flume,  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me  but  as 
I  went  myself;  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  jou,  or 
jDu  mav  do;  for  a  little  time  canied  a  musket, 
mod  now  I  command  a  company. 

Tha,  Blind  that,  Custar.    A  sweet  gentleman ! 

Flume*  Tts  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an 
advantage  of  you ;  the  king's  money  was  in  your 
pockets ;  my  serjeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath 
you  were  listed ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing ; 
yon  are  both  of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Cotl.  Thank  you,  noble  captain  !—^cod ! 
I  can*t  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so 

finehr* 

Tio.  Aye,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in 
this  mind! 

Flume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thinff  more  Fll 
tall  you :  jrott're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and 
the  army  is  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever : 
every  man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have  yours*, 
what  think  you  of  a  purse  of  French  gold  out  of 
a  monsieur's  pocket,  after  you  have  dashed  out 
his  brains  with  the  butt-end  of  your  fire-lock? 
eh? 

Cot/.  Wauns !  Fll  have  it  Captain— ^ve  me 
a  shilling;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Tho,  Nay,  dear  Costar !  do'na :  be  advised. 

Flume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas 
for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for 


Tho,  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na, dear  Costar! 

SCrieij  andvuUt  back  ha  am. 
wull — Waunds!   mv  mind 
fpves  me  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself-- 
I  take  your  money,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentle- 
man. 


Flume,  Give  me  thy  hand,  and  now  yoo  and 
I  will  travel  the  world  o*er,  and  command  it 
wherever  we  tread — Bring  your  friend  with  you, 
if  yon  can.  [Ajnde, 

Coit.  Well,  Tumnms,  must  we  part? 

Tho  No,  Coatar,  1  cannot  leave  thee — Come, 
captain,  I'll  e'eo  go  along,  loo ;  and  if  you  have 
two  honester,  simplex  bds  in  your  company,  than 
we  two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Flume,  Here,  my  lad.  [Gives  him  moiu^.]— - 
Now,  your  name  ? 

Tho,  Tunmas  Appletree. 

Flume,  And  yours  ? 

Cost,  Costar  Peannain. 

Flume,  Well  said,  Costar  !  Bom  where  ? 

Tho,  Both  in  Herefordshire.  . 

Flume,  Very  well.  Courage,  my  lads  v  ■ 
Now  wea^Sings.] 

Over  the  hills  and  far  «awy. 
Courage^  kyt,  it  u  one  to  ten 
Bui  we  return  all  gentlemen : 
While  conquering  colours  we  displa^g 
Over  the  kills  and/or  amay: 


Kite,  take  care  of  them. 


[£rif. 


JEater  Kite. 


Kite,  An't  you  a  couple  of  pretty  fellows, 
now !  Here  you  have  complained  to  the  captain, 
I  am  to  be  turned  out,  and  one  of  you  will 
be  Serjeant  Which  of  you  is  to  have  my  hal- 
berd? 

Both  Bee,  I. 

Kite,  So  you  shall— in  your  guta-rMarch,  you 
sons  of  whores  i 

[Beats  them  off. 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  l^The  Market-place. 

Enter  Plume  and  Wort  by. 

War,  I  CANNOT  forbear  admiring  the  equality 
of  our  two  fortunes :  we  love  two  ladies ;  they 
meet  us  half  way,  and  just  as  we  were  upon  the 
point  of  leaping  into  their  arms,  fortune  drops  in 
their  laps,  pride  possesses  theii  hearts,  a  maggot 
fills  their  heads,  madness  takes  them  by  the  tuls ; 
they  suort,  kick  up  their  heels,  and  away  they 
run. 

Flume,  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon  the 
shore — a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters — 
What  shall  we  do? 

Wor,  I  have  a  trick  for  mine ;  the  letter,  you 
Ifjttm,  and  the  fortune-teller. 

Flume,  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

Wor,  What  is't  ? 

Flume,  I'll  never  think  of  her  again. 


Wor,  No ! 

Flume.  No ;  I  think  myself  above  administer- 
ing to  tlie  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she  worth 
twelve  thousand  a-year,  and  I  han't  the  vanity  to 
believe  I  shall  gain  a  lady  worth  twelve  hundred. 
The  generous,  good-natured  Sylvia,  in  her  smock, 
I  admire ;  but  the  haughty  and  scornful  Sylvia, 
with  her  fortune,  I  despise — What !  sneak  out  of 
town,  and  not  so  mach  as  a  word,  a  line,  a  cooa- 
plimeot !  'Sdeath !  how  far  off  does  she  live  ?  I'll 
go  and  break  lier  windows. 

Wor,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  aye,  and  the  window-bars, 
too,  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend ;  no 
more  of  your  rough  military  airs. 

Enter  Kite. 

Kite,  Captain,  captain  !  Sir,  look  yonder,  she's 
a-coiuins  this  way.  Tis  the  prettiest,  clcanesly 
little  tit! 
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Plume.  Now,  Worthy,  to  shew  yoa  how  much 
Fm  in  love — here  she  comes.  But,  Kite,  what  is 
chat  great  country-fellow  with  her  f 

Kite.  I  can't  tell,  sir. 

Enter  Rose,  /olhwed  by  her  brother  Bullock, 
ftnth  chickens  on  her  armj  in  a  basket. 

'Rote.  Bay  chickens,  young  and  tender  chick- 
ens, young  and  tender  chickens. 

Flume.  Here,  yoa  chickens  ! 

Rote.  Who  calls  ? 

Plume.  Come  hither,  pretty  miud  ? 

Rote,  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir  ? 

Wor.  Yes,  child,  we^l  both  buy. 

Plume.  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair;  market 
for  yuarself — -^ome,  child.  111  bay  all  you 
have. 

Rote.  Then  all  1  have  is  at  your  service. 

\Curtetiet. 

Wor.  Then  must  I  shift  for  myself,  I  find. 

[Exit  Wor. 

Pbtme,  Let  me  see ;  young  and  tender  too 
say  ?  [Chuckt  her  under  the  chin. 

Rote,  As  ever  you  tasted  in  yoar  Kfe,  sir. 

Plume.  Come,  1  roust  examine  your  basket  to 
the  bottom,  my  dear ! 

Rote.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  put  in  your  hand ; 
feel,  sir ;  I  warrant  my  ware  u  as  good  as  any  in 
the  market 

Plume.  And  111  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it  ten 
times  more. 

Rote.  I  can  furnish  you. 

Ptume,  Come,  then,  we  won*t  quarrel  about 
the  price ;  they're  fine  birds — Pray,  wl^at^s  your 
name,  pretty  creature  ? 

Rote,  RoaCf  sir.  My  father  is  a  fiuiner  within 
three  short  milf  s  o'  the  town :  we  keep  this  mar- 
ket ;  I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter,  and  my 
brother  Bullock,  there,  sells  com. 

BuL  Come,  sister,  haste ;  we  shall  be  late 
home.  [Whittlet  about  the  ttage. 

Plume.  Kite !  [Tipf  him  the  tnnk,  he  retumt 
tV.]  Pretty  Mrs  Rose — ^you  have;  I^t  me  ^; 
how  many  f 

Rote,  A  dozen,  sir,  and  they  are  richly  worth 
a  crown. 

Bui.  Come,  Ruose ;  I  sold  fifty  strake  of  bar- 
ley to-day  in  half  this  time ;  but  you  will  higgle 
and  higgle  for  a  penny  more  than  the  commodity 
is  worth. 

Rote.  What's  that  to  you,  oaf?  I  can  make 
as  much  out  of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of  four- 
peuce,  I'm  sure — The  gentleman  bids  fair,  and 
when  I  meet  with  a  chapman  I  know  how  to 
make  the  best  of  him — And  so,  sir,  I  say,  for  a 
crown-piece,  the  bargain's  yours. 

Plume.  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear ! 

Rose.  I  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

Plume.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  can my 

lodging  is  hard  by,   chicken  !   and  we'll   make 
change  thcre<  [Ooet  tff,thefollowt  him. 

Kite,  So,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  have  seen 


one  of  these  hussars  ea^  np  a  ravelin  for  his 
breakfast,  and  at'terwards  pick  hb  teeth  witK  a 
palisado. 

BuL  Ay,  you  soldiers,  see  very  strange  tlnngs; 
but  pray,  sir,  what  is  a*  rabelin  ? 

Kite.  Why,  'tis  like  a  modem  minced  pie,  but 
the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and  the  plumbs 
are  somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bui.  Then  your  palisado—pray  what  may  he 
be  ?  Come,  Ruose,  pray  ha'  none. 

Kite.  Your  palisMo  is  a  pretty  sort  of  bod- 
kin, about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bui.  That's  a  fib,  I  believe.  [Ande.]  £h ! 
where's  Ruose  f  Ruose,  Ruose !  S'flesh !  Where's 
Ruose  gone  ? 

Kite.  She's  gone  with  the  captain. 

But.  The  captain!  wouns!  there's  no  pres- 
sing of  women,  sure. 

Kite.  But  there  is,  sure. 

Bui.  If  the  captain  shoul'd  press  Ruose,  I 
should  be  ruined— —Which  way  went  slic? 
Oh !  the  devil  take  yoar  rabelins  and  palisadoes! 

[Exit  BuL. 

Kite.  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  with 
them,  honest  BuUock,  or  I  shall  miss  of  my  aim; 

Enter  Wobtbt. 

Wor.  Why  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow  in 
nature  to  your  captain ;  admirable  in  your  way,  I 
find. 

Kite.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  bosiness,  I 
will  say  it. 

Wor.  How  came  you  so  qualified  } 

Kite.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  bora  a  gipsy, 
and  bred  among  that  crew,  till  I  was  ten  years 
old ;  there,  I  learned  « anting  and  lying :  I  was 
bought  from  my  mother  Cleopatra  by  a  certain 
nobfeman  for  three  pistoles;  there,  I  learned  ini- 
pudence  and  pimping  :  I  was  turned  off  ihr 
wearing  my  lord's  linen,  and  drinking  my  lady's 
ratafia,  and  turned  bailiff's  follower  ;'  there, 
I  learned  bullying  and  swearing :  I  at  last  got 
into  the  anqy ;  and  there,  I  learned  whoring  and 
drinking — so  that  if  your  worship  pleases  to 
cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz.  canting,  lying,  im- 
pudence, pimping,  bullying,  swearing,  whoring, 
drinking,  and  a  halberd,  you  will  find  the  sum 
total  amount  to  a  recruiting  Serjeant. 

Wor.  And  pray,  what  induced  you  to  turn 
soldier?  .  •  ' 

Kite.  Hunger  and  ambition.  The  fears  of 
starving,  and'  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me  aloin^ 
to  a  gentleman  with  a  fair  tonguej  and  ftur  pen- 
wig,  who  loaded  me  with  promises;  but,  'gad, 
it  was  the  lightest  load  that  ever  I  fdt  in  my 
life— He  promised  to  advance  me,  and  in- 
deed he  did  so — to  a  garret  in  the  Savoy.  I 
asked  him  why  he  put  me  in  prison  f  he  called 
me  lying  dog,  and  said  I  was  in  garrison  ;  and 
indeed  'tis  a  garrison  that  may  holdout  till  doom- 
sday before  I  should  desire  to  take  it  Ik^ain. 
But  here  comes  Justice  Balance, 
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Enter  fiALAVCB  and  Bullock. 

BaL  Here  you,  aeneant,  where's  vour  captain? 
here's  a  poor  foolish  fellow'  comes  ciamourmg  to 
me  with  a  complaint^  that  your  captain  has  pres- 
sed his  sister.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this 
matter.  Worthy  ? 

Wor,  Ua,  ha,  ha !  I  know  his  sister  is  gone 
with  Plame  to  his  lodging  to  sell  him  some 
chickens. 

BaL  Is  that  all  ?  the  feUowV  a  fool. 

BuL  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  worship;  but 
if  four  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a  warrant  to 
bring  her  before  your  worship  for  fear  of  the 
worst 

BaL  Thou*rt  mad,   fellow;   thy  sister's  safe 

enough. 

Kite  I  hope  sOy  too.  {Atide, 

Wor,  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than 
to  beliere,  that  the  captain  can  list  women  ? 

Bail.  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or 
what  ^y  do  with  them;  but  Fm  sure  they  carry 
«s  many  women  as  men  with  them  out  of  the 
country. 

BaL  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along  with 
jour  sister  ? 

BuL  Lord,  sir,  I  thou^t  no  more  of  her 
goini^  than  I  do  of  the  day  I  shall  die  :  but 
this  gentleman  here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt 
nnther,  I  l^lieve — you  thought  no  hivm,  friend, 
did  you  } 

Kite,  Lack-arday,  sir,  not  I  only  that  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

BaL  I  begin  to  smell  powder.  Well,  friend, 
but  what  did  that  gendeman  with  you  ? 

BuL  Why,  sir,  he  entertained  me  with  a 
fine  story  of  a  great  searfieht  between  the 
Hungarians,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Kite,  And  so,  sir,  while  we  were  in  the  heat 
of  battle the  captain  carried  off  the  baggpige. 

BaL  Serjeant,  go  along  with  tliis  felbw  to 
your  captam,  dve  him  my  humble  service,  and 
desire  him  to  cUsdiazge  the  wench,  though  he  has 
listed  her. 

BuL  Ay,  and  if  she  ben't  free  for  that,  he 
shall  have  another  man  in  her  place. 

Kite.  Come,  honest  friend.  You  shall  go  to 
my  quarters,  instead  of  the  captain's.        [Atide. 

[Exeunt  Kite  and  Bullock. 

BaL  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his  com- 
plement of  men,  and  send  him  packing,  else  he'll 
over-ran  the  country. 

ITor.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  Talues  your 
daughter's  disdain. 

BaL  I  like  him  the  better :  I  was  just  such 
another  fellow  at  his  age . — ^But  how  goes  your 
affiur  with  M elinda  f 

Wor.  Very  slowly.  My  piistress  has  got  a 
captain,  too ;  but  such  a  captain ! — as  I  live,  yon* 
der  he  comes ! 

BaL  Who,  that  bhiff  fellow  in  tlie  sash?  I 
don't  know  him. 
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Wor.  But  I  engage  be  kaows  you,  and  every 
body,  at  first  sight;  his  impudence  were  a  pro- 
digy, were  not  his  ignorance  proportionable^  He 
has  the  most  universal  acquamtance  of  auy  man 
living,  for  he  won't  be  alone,  and  oohody  will 
keep  him  company  twice :  then  he's  a  Cesar 
among  the  women~-veni,  vidif  vicij  thatfs  all.  If 
he  has  but  talked  with  the  maid,  he  swears  He 
has  lain  with  the  mistress :  but  the  most  sur- 
prising part  of  hb  character  is  his  memory,  which 
IS  the  most  prodigious,  and  the  most  tn^ng,  in 
the  world. 

BaL  I  have  known  another  acquire  so  much 
by  travel,  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of  most  places 
in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of  miles,  leagues^ 
or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a  post-boy ;  but,  for 
any  thing  else,  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  that  car- 
ries the  mail. 

Wor,  This  is  your  man,  sir ;  add  ^ut  the  tra- 
veller's privilege  of  lying,  and  even  that  he 
abuses :  this  is  the  picture ;  behold  the  life. 

Enter  Brazen. 

Brojr.  Mr  Worthy,  Fm  your  servant,  and  so 
forth — Hark'e,  my  dear ! 

Wor.  Whispering,  sir,  before  company,  is  not 
manners ;  and,  when  nobody's  by,  'tis  fooli^. 

Bros.  Company  !  wwrt  de  ma  vie  !  I  he^  the 
gentleman's  pankm— who  is  he  ? 

Wor.  Ask  him. 

Brax.  So  I  will.  My  dear !  I  am  your  ser- 
vant, and  so  forth — Your  name,  my  dear ! 

BiU,  Very  laconic,  sir. 

Brax.  Laconic  !  a  very  good  name,  truly  !  I 
have  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad—— 
Poor  Jack  Laconic  !  he  was  killed  at  die  battle 
of  Landen.  I  remember,  that  he  had  a  blue 
ribband  in  liis  hat  that  very  day,  and  after  he 
fell,  we  found  a  piece  of  neat's  tongue  in  his 
pocket. 

BoiL  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us,  or 
we  them,  at  Landen } 

Brax.  The  French  attack  us !  Oons^  sir,  are 
you  a  iacobite? 

BaL  Why  that  question  ? 

Brax.  Because  none  but  a  iacobite  could 
think  that  the  French  durst  attack  us — No,  sir, 
we  attacked  them  on  the— I  have  reason  to  re- 
member the  time,  for  I  had  tw.o-and-twenty 
horses  killed  under  me  that  day. 

Wor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty 
hard. 

BaL  Or,  perhaps,  sir,  like  my  countrymen, 
you  rid  upon  half  a  dozen  horses  at  once. 

Brojr.  What  do  ye  mean,  gentlemen  ?  I  tell 
you  they  were  killed,  all  torn  to  pieces  by  can- 
non-shot, ezcept  six  I  staked  to  death  upon  the 
enemy's  chevaux  defriie. 

Bai.  Noble  captaiu !  may  I  crave  your  name  ? 

Brax.  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

BaL  Oh,  Bi-azcn  I  a  very  good  name.  1  have 
known  several  of  tlie  Brazens  abroad. 
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War,  Do  yoa  know  one  captain  Plume,  sir  ? 

Braz,  Is  he  any  thing  related  to  Frank  Plume 
in  Northamptonshire? — Honest  Frank!  many, 
many  a  dry  bottle  hare  we  cracked  hand  to  fist. 
You  must  have  known  his  brother  Charles,  that 
was  concerned  in  the  India  Company ;  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Old  Tonguepad,  the  master 
in  Chancery,  a  very  pretty  woman,  only  she 
squinted  a  little ;  die  died  in  child-bed  of  her 
first  child,  but  the  child  survived :  'twas  a  daugh- 
ter; but  whether  it  was  called  Margaret  or  Mar- 
gery, upon  my  soul  I  can't  remember.  [Looking 
on  hit  watch.]  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a 
lady,  a  twenty  thousand  pounder,  presently,  upon 
the  walk  by  the  water — Worthy,  your  servant ; 
Laconic,  yours.  [Exit  Braz. 

Bal.  it  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opiniou  of 
Melinda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  fellow,  I  think 
she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

Wor.  I  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so 
much  for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up  a 
rival.  Were  there  any  credit  to  be  e^ven  to  his 
words,  I  should  believe  Melinda  had  made  him 
this  assignation.  I  must  go  see,  sir ;  you'll  par- 
don me.  {£xit  Wor. 

Bal.  Ay,  ay,  sir;  you're  a  man  of  business — 
But  what  nave  we  got  here  } 

Enter  Roas,  tingimg. 

Rote.  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain's  lady, 
and  ride  single  npon  a  white  horse  with  a  star, 
upon  a  velvet  side-saddle ;  and  I  shall  go  to  Lon- 
don, and  see  the  tombs,  and  the  lions,  and  the 
king  and  queen.  Sr,  an  please  ^ur  worship,  I 
have  often  seen  your  worship  nde  through  our 
grounds  a  hunting,  begins  your  worship  s  par- 
don. Pray,  what  nuiy  this  lace  be  worth  a-yard? 

[Shewing  tome  lace. 

Bal  Right  Mechlin,  by  this  light !  Where  did 
you  get  this  lace,  child? 

Kote.  No  matter  for  that,  sir ;  I  came  honest- 
ly by  it. 
'  Bat  I  question  it  much.  [Atide. 

"Rote.  And  see  here,  sir,  a  fine  Turkcr-shell 
snuff-box,  and  fine  mangere :  see  here.  \Taket 
tnuff  affectedly^  The  captain  learnt  me  how  to 
take  it  with  an  air. 

BaL  Oh  ho !  the  captain  !  now  the  murder's 
out.  And  so  the  captain  taught  you  to  take  it 
with  an  air  ? 

Bote.  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air,  too.  Will 
your  worship  please  to  taste  my  snuff? 

[Offert  the  box  affectedly. 

Bal.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty  maid ! 
And  pray,  what  did  you  give  the  captain,  for 
these  fine  things  ? 

Bote*  He's  to  have  my  brother  for  a  soldier, 
and  two  or  three  sweethearts  I  have  in  the  coun- 
try ;  the};  shall  all  go  with  the  captain.  Oh,  he's 
the  finest  man,  and  the  humblest  withal.  Would 
you  believe  it,  sir?  he  carried  me  up  with  him 
to  his  own  chamber,  with  as  much  fam-mam- 


mil-vararali^  as  if  I  had  been  the  best  lady  in 

the  land. 

BaL  Oh !  he's  a  mighty  familiar  gentleman  as 
can  be. 

Enter  Plumb,  tinging^ 

Plume.  But  it  it  not  to 
With  thote  that  go 
Through  frott  and  tnoof"  ■    ■ 
Mott  apropot 
My  maid  with  the  milMng-foil. 

[Taket  hoid  of  Rose. 
How,  the  justice !  then  Fm  arraigiied,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed. 

Bal.  Oh,  my  noble  captain  ! 
Rote.  And  my  noble  captain,  too,  sir. 
Plume.  'Sdeath!   child,  are  you  mad.^ — Mr 
Balance,  I  am  so  full  of  business  about  my  fe> 
emits,  that  I  han't  a  moment's  time  to— I  have 
just  now  three  or  four  people  to 

BaL  Nay,  captain,  1  must  speak  to  yon 
Rote.  And  so  nrast  I  too,  captain. 
Plume.  Any  other  time,  sir — I  cannot  for  my 
life,  sir 

BaL  Pnjf  tar 

Plume.  Twenty  thousand  things — ^I  wonld-^ 

but — now,  sir,  pray — Devil  take  me — I  cannot 

— I  must —  [Breakt  ateay. 

BaL  Nay,  Fll  follow  you.  [Exit.  Bal. 

Rote.  And  I,  too.  [Exit. 

SCENE  n.'-Vie  walk  by  the  Setem  side. 

Enter  Melinda,  and  her  mmd  Lucy. 

MeL  And,  pray,  was  it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  or 
pendents,  or  knots  ?  or  in  what  shape  was  the 
almighty  gold  transformed,  that  has  bribed  you 
so  much  in  his  favour  ? 

Lucy  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I  had 
from  me  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of  Flan- 
ders^ lace  for  a  cap. 

MeL  Ay,  Flanders'  hioe  is  as  constant  a  pre- 
sent from  officers  to  their  women,  as  something 
else  is  from  their  women  to  them.  They  every 
year  bring  over  a  cargo  of  lace  to  cheat  the  king 
of  his  duty  and  his  subjects  of  their  honesty. 

Lucy.  They  only  barter  one  sort  of  prohibited 
goods  for  another,  madam. 

MeL  Has  any  of  them  been  bartering  widi  you, 
Mrs  Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a  trader  ? 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your 
concern  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should 
use  him  better  when  he's  with  you. 

MeL  Who  told  yuo,  pray,  that  I  was  concern- 
ed for  his  absence  P  I'm  only  vexed  that  1  have 
had  nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days :  as  one 
may  \ove  the  treason  and  hate  the  traitor.  Oh  ! 
here  comes  another  captain,  and  a  r<)goe  that 
has  the  confidence  to  make  love  to  rae ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  don't  wonder  at  that,  whpn  he  has  thei 
assurance  to  fancy  himself  a  fine  gentieman. 
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iMty.  If  he  should  speak  o'  the  assignation,  I 
ahottid  be  rained.  [Aude, 

Enter  Brazek. 

Brag.  Trao  to  the  touch,  faith  !  [Audt.]  Mar 
chun,  I  am  your  humbJe  servautt  and  all  that, 
madam.  A  fine  river  this  same  Severn — Do  jou 
love  fishing  madam  } 

MeL  Tis  a  pretty  melancholy  amusement  for 
lovers. 

Brag.  FIl  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  presently ; 
for  you  must  Know,  madam,  that  I  have  served 
in  Handers  against  the  French,  in  Hun§;ary  a- 
cainst  the  Turks,  and  in  Tangier  against  the 
Moors,  and  I  was  never  so  much  in  love  before ; 
and,  split  me,  madam,  in  all  the  campaigns  I 
ever  made  I  have  not  seen  so  fine  a  woman  as 
your  ladyship. 

MeL  And  from  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
had  60  fine  a  oompUment :  but  you  soldiers  are 
the  beat  bred  men ;  that  we  must  allow. 

Braz.  Some  of  us,  madam;  but  there  are 
brntes  among  us,  too ;  very  sad  brntoH ;  for  my 
omn  part,  I  have  alwi^s  had  the  good  luck  to 
prove  agreeable.  I  have  had  very  ooQsid«rabIe 
o£kra,  madam — I  might  liave  married  a  German 
princess  worth  fifty  thousand  crowns  arvear ;  but 
oer  stove  disgusted  aie.  The  daughterof  a  Tur- 
kiali  bashaw  fell  in  love  with  roe,  too,  when  I 
was  a  prisoner  among  the  infidels ;  she  offered  to 
rob  her  father  of  his  treasure,  and  make  her 
escape  with  me ;  but  I  don't  know  how,  mv  time 
was  not  come :  hanging  and  marriage,  you  know, 
go  by  destiny :  Fate  has  reserved  me  for  a  Shrop* 
shire  lady  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Do 
you  know  any  such  person,  madam  ? 

MeL  Extravagant  coxcomb  I  [AtideJ]  To  be 
nre,  a  graat  many  ladies  of  that  fortune  would 
be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs  Brazen. 

Brag.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there 
are  women  of  very  good  quality  of  the  aame  of 
Brazen. 

Enter  Woaxftt. 

3£eL  Oh,  are  you  there,  gentieman  !--Come, 
captain,  we'll  walk  this  way.  Give  me  your 
hand. 

Brag.  My  hand,  heart's  blood,  and  guts,  are 
at  your  service.  Mr  Worthy,  your  servant,  my 
dear!  .     [Exit ^  leading  MELiVi>k, 

War.  Death  and  fire !  this  is  noc  to  be  borue! 

Enter  Fhvut, 

Plume.  No  more  it  is,  faith  ! 

War.  What? 

Piume.  The  March  beer  at  the  Raven.  Ihav« 
been  doubly  serving  the  king ;  raisiAg  bmb,  and 
raisins  the  excise.  Recruiting  and  elections  are 
tare  mends  to  the  excise. 

War.  You an't drunk? 

Plume.  No,  no ;  whimsioal  only.  I  could  be 
mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty  witty. 

Vol.  1L 


Reason  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it  nods  a  little 
that's  all. 

ITor.  Then  you're  just  fit  for  a  frolic. 

Plume.  As  fit  as  close  pinners  for  a  punk  in 
the  pit. 

War.  There's  your  play,  then ;  recover  me  that 
vessel  from  that  Tangerine. 

Plume.  She's  well  rigged ;  but  how  is  she 
manned  ? 

Wor.  By  captain  Brazen,  that  I  told  you  of 
to-day;  she  is  called  tlie  Melinda,  a  first  rate,  I 
can  assure  you ;  she  sheered  off  with  him  iust 
now,  on  purpose  to  affi*ont  me ;  but,  according 
to  your  advice,  I  would  take  no  notice,  because 
I  would  seem  to  be  above  a  concern  for  her  be- 
haviour ;  but  have  a  care  of  a  quarrel. 

Plume.  No,  no:  I  never  quarrel  with  any 
thing  in  my  cups,  but  an  o^sterwench  or  a  cook- 
maid ;  and  if  tliey  ben't  civil,  I  knock  them  down. 
But,  hark'e,  my  friend,  I'll  make  love,  and  I 
must  make  lore— X  tell  you  what,  I'll  make  love 
like  a  platoon. 

Wor.^  Platoon  (  how's  that? 

Plume.  I'll  kneel,  stoop,  and  stand,  faith  : 
most  ladies  are  gained  by  platoonin^ 

Wor»  Here  they  come ;  I  must  leave  you. 

[Exit  WoR. 

Plume,  So !  now  must  I  look  sober  and  de- 
mure. 

Enter  Brazeiy  and  Melinda. 

Who's  that,  madam? 

MeL  A  brother  officer  of  your's,  I  suppose, 


Brag.  Ay-^my  dear  !  [To  Plume. 

Plume.  My  dear !  [Run,  and  embrace. 

Brag.  Mr  dear  boy !  bow  is't  ?  Your  name, 
my  dear !  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  your 
face. 

Plume.  I  never  saw  your*s  in  my  life,  ray  dear 

but  there's  a  face  well  knewn  as  the*  sun's, 

that  shines  on  all,  and  is  by  all  adored. 

Braz.  Have  you  any  pretensions,  sir  ? 

Plume,  Pretensions  I 

Brag.  That  is,  sir,  have  you  ever  sened 
abroad? 

Plume.  I  hare  eerved  at  home,  sir,  for  ages 
served  this  cruel  fair,  and  that  will  ser%'e  the  turn, 


MeL  So,  between  the  fool  and  the  rake,  I  shall 
bring  a  fine  spot  of  woik  upon  my  hands !  I  see 
Worthy  yonder;  I  could  be  content  to  be  friends 
with  him,  would  he  come  this  way. 

Braa.  WiU  you  fight  lor  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Plume.  No,  sir;   but  I'll  have  her  notwith- 


Tbau  purleu  priaceu  of  Sabpifln  plain$, 
En-cnfd  bif  nymphs,  and  irorthippedby  the  swaini — 

Braz.  OoAs !  sir,  not  fight  for  her  I 
Plume.  Priihec  be  quiet— I  shall  be  out— 
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Behold,  haw  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide, 
To  greet  thee,  princet$  of  the  Severn  tide ! 

Braz.  Don't  mind  him,  madam-^if  he  were 
not  so  well  dressed,  I  should  take  him  for  a  poet; 
bat  rU  shew  you  the  difference  presently.  Come, 
madam,  we'll  place  you  between  us,  and  now, 
the  longest  sword  carries  her.  [Dram$. 

MeL  [Shrieking,] 

Enter  Worthy. 

Oh,  Mr  Worthy !  save  me  from  these  madmen. 

IExit  with.  WoR. 
.  ,  ^^         ^     on't  you  follow, 

sir,  and  fight  the  bold  ravisher  ? 

Braz.  No,  sir,  you  are  the  man. 

Plume.  I  don't 'like  the  w^es;    I  won^t  be  I 
your  man. 

Braz.  Then,  you're  not  worth  my  sword. 

Plume.  No !  pray,  what  did  it  cost? 

Braz.  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France, 
and  my  enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 

Plume.  Then  they  had  a  dear  baigain. 

Enter  Sylvia,  in  manU  apparel. 

Si/l.  Save  ye,  save  ye  !  gentlemen. 

Braz.  My  dear !  Vm  yours. 

Plume.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman^ 

Braz.  No,  but  I  will  presently — Your  name, 
my  dear  ? 
'Sul.  Wilful,  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

Braz.  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or  those  of 
Staffordshire  ? 

Si/L  Both,  sir,  both;  Fm  related  to.  all  the 
Wilfuls  in  Europe,  and  Fm  head  of  the  family  at 
present. 

Plume.  Do  you  live  in  this  country,  sir  ? 

S//1.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  where  I  stand ;  I  have 
neither  home,  house,  or  habitation,  beyond  this 
spot  of  ground. 

Braz.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Sul.  A  rake. 

Plume.  In  the  army,  T  presume  i 

Syi.  No;    but  I  intend  to  list  immediately. 
Look'e,  gentleman^  he  that  bids  the  fairest,  has 
'  me. 

Braz.  Sir,  Fll  prefer  you ;  I'll  make  you  a  cor- 
poral this  minute. 

Plume.  Corporal !  Fll  make  you  my  compa- 
nion ;  you  shall  eat  with  me. 

Braz.  You  shall  drink  with  me. 

Plume.  You  shall  lie  with  me,  you  young 
rogue. 

Braz.  You  shall  receive  your  pay,  and  do  no 
duty. 

Stfl.  Then,  you  must  make  me  a  field-officer. 

Plume.  Pho,  pho,  pho !  Fll  do  more  than  all 
this ;  I'll  make  you  a  corporal,  and  give  you  a 
brevet  for  serjeant. 

Braz,  Can  you  read  and  write,  sir } 


SuL  Yes. 

Braz.  Then  your  business  is  done — ^FQ  make 
you  chaplain  to  the  regiment. 

Syl.  Your  promises  are  so  eoual,  that  Fm  at  a 
loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume  that  I  hear 
much  commended  in  town ;  pray,  which  of  yon 
is  captain  Plume  ? 

Plume.  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Braz.  No,  no;  1  am  captain  Plume. 

SyL  Heyday ! 

Plume.  Captain  Plume  I  Fm  your  semml^  my 
dear! 

Braz.  Captain  Braxen !  Fm  yonr's — ^The  fellow 
dares  not  fight  [Azide. 

Enter  Kite. 

Kite.  Sir,  if  you  please 

[Goei  to  whi^ter  Plume. 
Plume.  No,  no,  there's  vour  captain.    Cap- 
tain Plume,  your  serjeant  has  got  so  drunk,  he 
mbtakes  me  for  you. 

Braz.  He*s  an  incorrigible  sot  Here,  my 
Hector  of  Uolborn,  here's  forhr  »hilling<i  for  you. 

Plume.  I  forbid  the  bans.  Look'e,  ^end,  you 
shall  list  with  captain  Brazen. 

SyL  I  will  see  caprain  Brazen  hanged  first !  I 
wil)  list  with  captam  Plume :  I  am  a  free>bom 
Englishman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own  way. 
Look'e,  sir,  will  you  stand  bv  me  ?       [To  Braz. 

Brag.  I  warrant  you,  my  Jadk 

SyL  Then,  I  will  tell  you,  captain  Brazen,  [To 
Plume.]  that  you  are  an  ignorant,  pretendu^ 
impudent  coxcomb. 

Braz.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog. 

SvL  A  very  sad  dog.  Give  me  the  money, 
noble  captain  Plume. 

Plume*  Then  you  won't  list  with  captain  Bra- 
zen? 

1^/.  I  won't. 

Braz.  Never  mind  him,  child ;  111  end  the 
dispute  presently.    Hark'e,  my  dear ! 

[Takes  Plume  to  one  side  of  the  stage,  and 
entertains  him  in  dumb  shew.! 

Kite.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain  Plnmc ; 
I  am  his  serjeant,  and  will  take  my  oath  on't. 

SyL  What !  you  are  serjeant  Kite? 

Kite,  At  your  service. 

SyL  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for  a 
farthing. 

Kite.  A  very  understanding  jrouth  of  his  agq  ! 
Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  you  full  m  the  face. 

Syl.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  mj 
face? 

Kite.  The  very  image  of  my  brother;  two  bul* 
lets  of  tlie  same  caliber  were  never  so  like :  it 
must  be  Charles ;  Charles 

Syl.  What  do  you  mean  by  Charles  ? 

Kite.  The  voice,  too ;  only  a  little  ^iiriatioo  in 
F  faut  flat  My  dear  brother !  for  I  must  call 
you  so,  if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to  enter 
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into  the  moft  noble  society  of  the  sword,  I  be- 
speak you  for  a  comrade. 

SyL  No,  sir,  I'll  be  the  captain's  comrade,  if 
any'body's. 

^  Kiie,  Ambition !  there  again !  'tis  a  noble  pas- 
aon  for  a  soldier ;  by  that  I  gained  this  glorious 
halberd.  Ambition !  I  se<e  a  commission  in  his 
face  already.  Pray,  noble  captain,  give  me  leave 
to  salute  yoa.  [Off'ers  to  kiss  her. 

SfL  What !  men  kiss  one  another  ? 
if  e.  We  officers  do,  'tis  our  way ;  we  live  to- 
other like  man  and  wife,  always  either  kissing 
or  fighting :  but  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

SyL  Now,  Serjeant,  1  shall  see  who  is  your 
captain  by  your  Knocking  down  the  other. 

Kite,  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

Brai,  How  dare  you  contend  for  any  thing, 
and  not  dare  to  draw  your  sword  P  But  you  are 
a  young  fellow,  and  have  not  been  much  abroad ; 
I  excuse  that  x  but  prithee,  resign  the  roan,  pri- 
thee do :  you  are  a  very  honest  fellow. 

Pbtmt*  1 00  lie ;  and  vou  are  a  son  of  a  whore. 
[DramSy  and  makes  up  to  Brazen. 

BroK.  Hold,  hold ;  did  not  you  refuse  to  fight 
for  the  lady  ? 

Plume,  I  always  do ;  but,  for  a  man,  I'll  fight 
knee-deep ;  so  you  lie  again. 


[Plume  and  Brazen ^gAt  a  traverse  or  two 
about  the  stage,  Sylvia  draws,  and  vi 
held  by  Kite,  who  sounds  to  arms  with  his 
mouthy  takes  Sylvia  in  his  arms,  andcar^ 
ries  her  off"  the  stage. 

Braz,  Hold  !  whore's  the  man  ? 

Plume,  Gone. 

Braz.  Then,  what  do  we  fight  for  ?  [Puts  tip.] 
Now,  let's  embrace,  my  dear  ! 

Plume.  Wiih  all  my  heart,  ray  dear !  [Put- 
ting tfp.l  I  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by  this 
time,  [Embraces, 

Braz.  You  are  a  brave  fellow !  I  always  fight 
with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend ;  and 
if  once  I  find  he  will  fight,  I  never  quarrel  with 
him  afterwards.  And,  now.  Til  tell  you  a  se- 
cret, my  dear  friend !  that  lady  we  frightened 
out  of  the  walk  just  now,  I  found  in  bed  this 
morning,  so  beautiful,  so  inviting; — I  presently 
locked  the  door — but  I'm  a  man  of  honour — but 
I  believe  I  shall  marry  her  nevertheless— hep 
twenty  tliousand  pounds,  you  know,  will  be  a 
pretty  conveniency.  I  had  an  assignation  with 
tier  here ;  but  your  coming  spoiled  my  sport 
Curse  you,  my  dear!  but  don*t  do  so  again 

Plume.  No,  no,  my  dear !  men  are  my  busi- 
ness at  present.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— TAe  walk  continues. 


Enter  Rose  and  Bullock  meeting. 

Rose.  Where  have  you  been,  you  great  booby? 
you  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  the  time  of  pre- 
ferment 

BuL  Preferment !  who  should  prefer  me  ? 

Rose.  I  would  prefer  you !  who  should  prefer 
a  man  but  a  woman  ?  Come,  throw  away  that 
great  dob,  hold  up  your  head,  cock  your  hat,  and 
n>ok  big. 

BuL  Ah,  Ruose,  Ruose !  I  fear  somebody  will 
look  hkg  sooner  than  folk  think  of.  Here  has 
been  Cartwheel,  your  sweetheart ;  what  will  be- 
come of  him  ? 

Rose,  Look'e,  I'm  a  great  woman,  and  will 
provide  for  my  rekitions :  I  told  the  captain  how 
finel^f  he  played  upon  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so  he 
set  him  down  for  arum-major. 

Bui.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me  ?  you  know  I  have  always  loved  to 
oe  a  drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  table  or  on  a 
^oart  pot 

Enter  Sylvia. 

SyL  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket,  I 
fancy  my  breeches  would  become  me  as  well  as 
any  ranting  fellow  of  them  all ;  for  I  take  a  bold 
step,  a  raush  toss,  a  smart  cock,  and  an  impu- 
dent air,  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  in  the 


composition  of  a  captain.  What's  here  ?  Rose, 
my  nurse's  daughter !  I'll  s;o  and  practise.  Come, 
child,  kiss  me  at  once.  [Kisses  Rose.]  And  her 
brother,  too !  Well,  honest  Dungfork,  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  cart, 
and  a  cart-horse  ?  eh  f 

Bui.  I  presume,  that  your  worsliip  is  a  captain, 
by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Sffl.  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  contented 
to  list,  friend  ? 

Rmc.  No,  no ;  though  your  worship  be  a  hand- 
some man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you.  My 
brother  is  engaged  to  captain  Plunie. 

S^l.  Plume !  do  you  know  captain  Plume  f 

Rose.  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  He  took 
the  ribbands  out  of  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  put  them 
into  my  shoes :  see  there — I  can  assure  you,  that 
I  can  do  any  thinj^  with  the  captain. 

BuL  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir.  Have  a 
care  what  you  say,  Ruose ;  don't  shame  your  pa* 
rentage. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  not  so  simple 
as  to  say,  that  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the  cap- 
tain but  what  I  may  do  with  any  body  else. 

SyL  So! And  pray,  what  do  you  expect 

from  this  captain,  child  ? 

Rose,  I  expect,  sir ! — I  expect — but  he  ordered 
me  to  tell  nobody — but  suppose  he  should  pro- 
pose to  marry  me  ? 

Syl.  You  should  have  a  care,  ray  dear !  men 
will  promise  any  thing  beforehand. 
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Bme,  I  know  that;  fant  he  promifled  to  man^ 
me  afterwarda^ 

BuL  Wauns!  Ruose,  what  have  you  «dd? 

8gL  Afterwards !  After  what } 

Rote.  After  I  had  sold  my  chickens — ^I  hope 
there's  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  Pltju  e. 

Flume,  What,  Mr  Wilfol !  so  close  with  my 
market  woman  P 

StfL  V\\  try  if  he  lores  her.  [Aiide!\  Close,  sir, 
ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir.    Come,  my  pretty  maid ! 


done  with  her 


you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  Uttle. 

Plume.  No,  no^  friend;  I  han*t 
yet. 

5y/.  Nor  have  I  began  with  her ;  so  I  have  as 
good  a  right  as  you  have. 

Phime,  Thou'rt  a  bloody  impudent  fellow ! 

SyL  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the 
tice. 

Plume.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the 
Tice? 

Sul.  Yes,  dr ;  so  let  her  go. 

Hose.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  be  so  violent. 

Plume.  Come,  leave  it  to  the  girl's  own  choice. 
Will  you  belong  to  me  or  to  that  gentleman  ? 

JRose.  Let  me  consider ;  you're  both  very  hand- 
some. 

Plume.  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of  her 
sex  begins  to  work. 

Aoff.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  me  ? 

Bui.  Dunna  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister  should 
be  mercenary,  for  she's  but  young. 

SyL  Give  thee,  child !  I'll  set  thee  above  scan- 
dal ;  you  shall  have  a  coach,  with  six  before,  and 
h\\  behind ;  an  equipage  to  make  vice  fashion- 
able, and  put  virtue  out  of  countenance. 

Plume.  Pho !  tliat's  easily  done :  I'll  do  more 
for  thee,  child ;  I'll  buy  you  a  furbelow-scarf,  and 
give  you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

Bui.  A  play !  wauns !  Ruose,  take  the  ticket, 
and  let's  see  the  show. 

S\fl.  Look'e,  captain,  if  you  won't  resign,  111 
go  list  with  captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

Plume.  Will  you  list  with  roe,  if  I  give  up  my 
title? 

%/.  I  will. 

Plume.  Take  her;  111  change  a  woman  for  a 
man  at  any  time. 

Eme.  I  hat'e  heard  before,  indeed,  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

BuL  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Roose  to  the 
Western  Indies. 

Plume.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  West  Indies !  No,  no,  my 
honest  lad ;  give  me  thy  hand ;  nor  yon  nor  she 
shall  move  a  step  farther  than  I  do.  This  no* 
tlcman  is  one  of  us,  and  will  be  kind  to  you,  Mrs 
Rose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  sir,  as  the 
captain  would  ? 

SyL  I  caut  be  ultc^ether  to  kind  to  yon;  my 


drcumilMiecs  ate  not  so  good  as  the  caftaia'a ; 
but  I'll  take  care  of  you,  apon  my  wotd. 

Ptume,  Ay,  ay,  well  all  take  care  of  her;  she 
shall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  broCfaer  here 
shdl  be— What  would  you  be  ? 

BuL  Oh,  nr,  if  you  Inid  not  promised  the  place 
of  drwD-maior ! 

Plume.  Ay,  that  is  nramised ;  but  whal  tfaiak 
you  of  barrack-oiBster  r  you  are  a  person  of  aa- 
derstanding,  and  bamck-raaster  yon  shall  be — 
But  what's  become  of  this  same  Cartwheel  yon 
told  me  of,  my  dear  } 

Rote.  Well  go  fetdi  lua — Come,  brachcr  bar- 
rack-master—We  shall  find  you  at  home,  ooUe 
captain  ?  [Exeunt  'Rose  and  But. 

Plume.  Yes,  yes ;  and,  now,  sir,  here  are  your 
forty  shillings^ 

»/L  Captain  I4ume,  I  desnise  your  listin|-mo- 
ney;  if  I  do  serve,  'tis  puruy  for  love— ^of  that 
wench,  I  mean — for  you  must  know,  that  anMmg 
roy  other  sallies,  I've  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
fortune  in  search  of  a  maid,  and  could  never  find 
one  hitherto ;  so  you  may  be  assored,  Fd  not  sell 
my  freedom  under  a  less  purchase  than  I  did  my 
estate — so,  before  I  list,  I  must  be  certified  that 
this  girl  is  a  yiigin. 

Plume.  Mr  Wilful,  I  can't  tell  you  how  you 
can  be  certified  in  that  point  till  you  try ;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  she  may  be  a  vestal  for  at^ht 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  gained  her  hearty 
indeed,  by  some  trifling  presents  and  promises, 
and  knowing,  that  the  beat  security  for  a  woman's 
heart  is  her  person,  I  would  have  made  myself 
master  of  that  too,  had  not  the  jealousy  ot  my 
impertinent  landlady  interposed. 

SyL  So  you  only  want  an  opportunity  for  ac« 
complishing  your  designs  upon  her? 

Plume.  Not  at  all ;  I  have  already  guned  my 
ends,  which  were  only  the  drawing  in  one  or  two 
of  her  followers.  Kiss  the  prettiest  coumry 
wenches,  and  you  are. sure  of  listing  the  lustiest 
fellows. 

SyL  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  point  in 
debate ;  hot  now,  let  me  beg  you  to  lay  aside 
your  recruiting  airs,  put  on  the  man  of  honour, 
and  tell  mc  plainly,  what  usage  I  must  expect, 
when  I  am  under  your  command  ? 

Plume.  You  must  knovi-,  in  the  first  place,  dien, 
I  hate  to  have  gentlemen  in  my  company ;  they 
are  always  troublesome  and  expensive,  sometimes 
dangerous :  and,  'tis  a  constant  maxim  amongst 
us,  diat  those  who  know  the  least  obey  the  he^ 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  find  sonaethitog  so 
agreeable  about  you,  that  engages  me  to  court 
your  company ;  and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  I 
should  be  uneasy  to  see  you  under  the  command 
of  any  body  else.  Your  usage  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  your  behavioor ;  only,  this  you  onist  expect, 
that,  if  you  commit  a  small  fault,  I  wHl  excuse  it; 
if  a  great  one,  I'll  discharge  yon;  for  aonwChing 
tells  me,  I  shall  not  be  ab^  to  punish  you. 

SyL  And  sometliing  telb  me,  that  if  yon  do 
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disdiuge  me,  'twill  be  the  greatest  poonllineDt 
jott  CM  inflict ;  for,  were  we  this  moment  to  go 
upon  the  nealeflt  daDgers  to  jour  profesaoa,  they 
mold  belesB  teitible  to  me  thao  to  stay  behind 
you— And  now,  your  hand  I  this  lisia  me — and 
How  you  are  my  captain. 

Plume.  Your  friend.  [Kiues  ker.)  'Sdeath  ! 
there^s  something  in  this  fellow  that  charms  me ! 
,  ;S^  One  favour  I  must  beg — ^this  affiiir  will 
make  some  noise,  and  I  have  some  friends  that 
would  censure  my  conduct,  if  I  threw  myself  into 
the  circumstance  of  a  private  oentinel  of  my  own 
head — I  must  therefore  take  care  to  be  imprest 
by  the  act  of  parliament ;  you  shall  leave  that  to 


Phone.  What  you  please  as  to  that — Will  yon 
lodge  M  my  quarters  m  the  mean  time  ?  yon  shall 
have  part  of  mj  bed. 

^L  O  fy !  lie  with  a  common  soldier !  would 
not  you  rather  lie  with  e  ooomion  woman  f 

Pimm.  No,  faith,  I  am  not  that  rake,  that  the 
world  tmagiiies.  Tve  got  aa  air  of  freedom, 
which  people  mistake  for  lewdness  in  me,  as  they 
nistake  formality  in  others  for  religion.  The 
world  is  all  a  cheat;  only  I  take  unae,  which  b 
iindesij^ied,  to  be  more  excusable  than  tbeirs, 
which  IS  hypocritical.  I  hurt  nobody  but  myself; 
they  abuse  all  mankind-— Will  you  fie  with  me  ? 

S^L  No,  no,  captain ;  you  forget  Rose ;  she's 
to  In!  my  bedfi^low,  you  know. 

Plume.  I  had  foi^ot :  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

[Exeunt  teveridfy. 

Enter  Meu hda  and  Lucy. 

MeL  Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature  for 
a  woman  to  want  a  confident :  we  are  so  weak, 
that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assistance ;  and 
then  a  secret  racks  us  worse  than  the  colio-*I  am 
at  this  minute  so  sick  of  a  secret,  that  Vm  ready 
to  hint  away^~-»Help  me,  Lucy ! 

Lucy.  Bless  me !  Madam,  whales  the  matter? 

Met  Vapours  only ;  I  be^  to  recover.— If 
Sylvia  were  in  town  I  could  heartily  forgive  her 
molts  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucy.  You  are  thoughtful,  madam ;  am  not  I 
worthy  to  know  the  cause  ? 

MeL  Oh,  Lucy!  I  can  hold  my  secret  no 
longer.  You  must  know,  diat,  heanng  of  a  f»- 
roons  fortuneteller  in  town,  I  wentf  disguised,  to 
satisfy  a  cnriosite,  which  has  cost  me  dear.  The 
fellow  k  oertainfy  the  devil,  or  one  of  his  bosom- 
favourites :  he  has  told  me  the  most  surprising 
things  of  my  life. 

Liicy.  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be  rec- 
koned surprising,  because  we  know  them  already. 
Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  surprising  that  was  to 
come. 

MeL  One  thing  very  surprising;  he  said  I 
should  die  a  maid? 

Lucy.  Die  a  maid !  come  into  the  world  for 
nothing !  Dear  madam !  if  you  believe  him,  it 
might  come  to  pass;   for  the  bare  thought  on't 


micht  kill  one  in  four-and-twenty  hours — And 
did  you  ask  him  any  questions  about  me  f 

MeL  You !  why  I  passed  for  you. 

Lucy.  So  'tis  I,  tluit  am  to  die  a  maid — ^But 
the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginoing;  he 
can't  make  me  die  a  maid — I've  put  it  out  of  his 
power  already.  [Aside. 

MeL  I  do  but  jest  I  would  have  passed  for 
you,  and  called  myself  Lucy ;  but  he  presently  told 
me  my  name,  my  quality,  my  fortune,  and  gave  me 
the  whole  history  of  my  life.  He  told  me  of  a 
lover  I  had  in  tms  country,  and  described  Wor- 
thy exacdy,  but  in  pothing  so  well  as  in  his  pre- 
sent indifference — ^I  fled  to  him  for  refuge  to- 
day ;  he  never  so  much  as  encouraged  me  in  my 
fright,  but  coldly  told  me,  that  lie  was  sorry  for 
the  accident,  because  it  might  give  the  town  cause 
to  censure  my  conduct,  excused  his  not  waiting 
on  me  home,  made  me  a  careless  bow,  and  walk- 
ed off—- 'Sdeath !  I  could  have  subbed  him,  or 
myself;  'twas  the  same'  thing — ^Yonder  he  comes 
— I  wjH  so  use  him ! 

Lucy,  Don't  exasperate  him;  consider  what 
the  fortune-teller  tola  you.  Men  are  scarce;  and» 
as  times  ^  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
die  amaio. 

Enter  AVorthy. 

MeL  No  matter.' 

Wor.  1  6nd  she's  warmed ;  I  must  strike,  while 
the  iron  is  hot — You've  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
mada^it  to  venture  into  the  walks^  where  you 
were  so  lately  frightened.  , 

MeL  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impudence 
to  appear  before  me,  that  you  so  lately  have  af^ 
fronted. 

Wor.  I  had  no  design  to  affront  yon,  nor  ap- 
pear before  you  either,  madam ;  I  \e(t  you  here, 
oecause  I  had  business  in  another  place;  and 
came  hither,  thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

MeL  Since  ;fou  find  yourself  disappointed,  I 
hope  you'll  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the 
walk. 

Wor.  The  walk  is  broad  enough  for  us  both. 
[They  walk  by  one  another,  he  with  his  hat  cock^ 
ed,  she  fretting  and  tearing  her  fan.']  Will  you 
please  to  take  snn£^  madam  ?  [He  offers  her  his 
hoT.  She  strikes  it  out  off  his  hand ;  while  he  is 
gathering  it  up,  Baazen  enters,  and  takes  her 
round  the  waist ;  she  cuff's  him.^ 

Brag.  What,  here  before  me,  my  dear  ! 

MeL  What  means  this  insolence? 

Lucy.  Are  you  mad  ?  don't  you  see  Mr  Wor« 
thy?  [To  Brazen. 

Braz.  No ;  no ;  I'm  struck  blind — Worthy  ! 
odso !  well  turned — My  mistress  lias  wit  at  her 
finger's  ends — Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  'tis 
our  way  abroad — Mr  Worthy,  you're  the  happy 
man. 

Wor.  I  don't  envy  your  happiness  very  mucli, 
if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of  favours 
but  what  she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 
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Mel.  I'm  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  it 
was  designed  for  you,  Mr  Worthy  ;  and,  he  assu- 
red, 'tis  the  last  and  only  favour  you  must  expect 
at  my  hands— —-captain,  I  ask  your  pardon. 

\Exit  with  Luct. 

Brat.  I  grant  it ^You  see,   Mr  Worthy, 

'twas  only  a  random-shot ;  it  might  have  taken 
off  your  head  as  wdl  as  mine.  Courage,  my 
dear!  'tis  the  fortune  of  war;  hut  the  enemy 
has  thought  fit  to  withdraw,  I  think. 

Wor.  Withdraw!  Oous!  Sir,  what  d*ye  mean 
by  withdraw  ? 

Braz,  I'll  shew  you.  [Exit  Brazen. 

Wor.  She's  lost/irrecoverably  lost,  and  Plume's 
advice  has  ruined  me.  'Sdeath  !  why  should  I, 
that  knew  her  haughty  spirit,  he  ruled  by  a  man 
that's  a  stranger  to  her  pride  ? 

Enter  Plume. 

Plume.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  battle  royal  I  Don't 
frown  so,  man ;  she's  your  own,  I  tell  you :  I 
saw  the  fury  of  her  love  in  the  extremity  of  her 
passion.  The  wildness  of  her  anger  is  a  certain 
sign  that  she  loves  you  to  madness.  That  rogue. 
Kite,  began  the  battle  with  abundanc;^  of  con- 
duct, and  will  bring  you  off  victorious,  my  life 
on't ;  he  plays  his  part  admirably :  she's  to  be 
with  him  again  presently. 

Wor.  But  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  Bra- 
zcn's  familiarity  with  her  ? 

Plume.  You  are  no  logician,  if  you  pretend  to 
draw  consequences  from  the  actions  of  fools — 
Whim,  unaccountable  whim,  hurries  them  on, 
like  a  man  drunk  with  brandy  before  ten  o'clock 

in  the  morning But  we  lose  our  sport; — 

Kite  has  opened  about  an  hour  ago :  let's  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  chamber  ;  a  table  with  books 

and  globes. 

Kite  disguised  in  a  strange  habits  sitting  at  a 

table. 

Kite.  [Rising.]  By  the  position  of  the  hea- 
vens, gained  from  my  observation  upon  these  ce- 
lestial globes,  I  find,  that  Luna  was  a  tide-waiter; 
8ol  a  surveyor ;  Mercury  a  thief;  Venus  a  whore ; 
Saturn  an  alderman ;  Jupiter  a  rake ;  and  Mars 
a  Serjeant  of  grenadiers ; — and  this  is  the  system 
of  Kite  the  conjurer. 

Enter  Plume  an£^  Worthy. 

Plume.  Well,  what  success  ? 

Kite.  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and  a  tai- 
lor  already ;  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  the  marines, 
and  the  other  a  major  of  dragoons — I  am  to  ma- 
nage them  at  night — Have  you  seen  the  lady, 
Mr  Worthy  ? 

Wor.  Aye,  but  it  won't  do — Have  you  shewed 
her  her  name,  that  I  tore  off  from  the  bottom  of 
the  letter? 

Kite.  No,  sir,  I  reserve  that  for  the  last  stroke. 


Plume.  Whatlet^? 

Wor.  One  that  I  woald  not  let  you  see,  for 
fear  that  you  should  break  windows  in  good  ear- 
nest. Here,  captain,  put  it  into  your  pocket- 
book,  and  have  it  ready  upon  occasion. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 
Kite.  Officers,  to  your  posts.     Tycho,  mind 
the  door. 

[Exeunt  Plume  and  Worthy.    ServaiU 
opens  the  door. 

Enter  Melikda  and  Lucy. 

Kite.  Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

Mel.  Don't  trouble  yourself;  we  shan't  stay, 
doctor. 

Kite.  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much  longer 
than  you  imagine. 

MeL  For  what? 

Kite.  For  a  husband — For  your  part,  madam, 
you  won't  stay  for  a  husband.  [To  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with  the 
stars  or  the  devil  ? 

Kite.  With  both ;  when  I  have  the  destinies 
of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars ;  when  the 
affiiirs  of  women  come  under  my  hands,  I  advise 
with  my  t'other  friend. 

MeL  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon  my 
account? 

Kite.  Yes,  madam,  and  he's  now  under  the 
table. 

Lucy.  Oh,  heavens  protect  us !  Dear  madam, 
let's  be  gone. 

Kite.  If  vou  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  ye  oome 
to  consult  him  ? 

Mel.  Don't  fear,  fool. — Do  you  think,  sir, 
that  because  I'm  a  woman,  I'm  to  be  fooled  out 
of  my  reason,  or  frighted  out  of  my  senses?  Come, 
show  me  this  devil. 

Kite.  He's  a  little  busy  at  present ;  but  when 
he  has  done  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

MeL  What  is  lie  doing? 

Kite.  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket-book. 

MeL  Ha,  ha  !  my  name !  pray  what  have  you 
or  he  to  do  with  m^  name? 

Kite.  Look'e,  fair  lady,  the  devil  is  a  very  mo- 
dest person ;  he  seeks  nobody,  unless  they  seek 
him  first;  he's  chain'd  up  like  a  masti£^  and  can't 
stir  unless  he  be  let  loose — You  come  to  me  to 
have  your  fortune  told— do  you  think,  madam, 
that  I  can  answer  you  of  my  own  bead  ?  No; 
madam,  the  aflliiirs  of  women  are  so  irregular, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  devil  can  give  any  ac- 
count of  them.  Now,  to  convince  you  of  your 
incredulity,  I'll  shew  you  a  trial  of  my  skill. 
Here,  you  Cacodemo  del  Plumo,  exert  your 
power;  draw  me  this  lady's  name;  the  word  Me- 
lindOf  in  proper  letters  and  characters  of  her 
own  hand-writing. — Do  it  at  three  motions-^one 
— two— three — tis  done — ^Now,  madam,  wDl  you 
please  to  send  your  maid  to  fetch  it? 

Lucy,  I  fetch  it !  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  I  do ! 
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MeL  My  name  in  my  own  hand*writiag !  diat 
would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Kiie,  Seeing  is  believing.  [Goes  to  the  table, 
and  liftt  up  the  carpet.]  Here  Tre,  Tre,  poor 
Tre,  give  me  the  bone,  sirrah.  There's  your 
name  upon  that  square  piece  of  paper.  Behold ! — 

MeL  Tis  wonderful !  my  very  letters  to  a 
tittle! 

Lucy.  Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not  so 
like  your  band,  neither:  and  now,  I  look  nearer, 
'ds  not  like  your  hand  at  all. 

Kite.  Here's  a  chambermaid,  now,  will  outlie 
the  devil! 

Lucy.  Look'e,  madam,  they  sha'nt  impose  up* 
on  us;  people  can't  remember  their  hands,  no 
more  than  tney  can  their  faoe»— Come,  madam, 
let  us  be  certain;,  write  your  name  upon  this 
paper,  then  we'll  compare  the  two  hands. 

[Ttdces  out  a  paper,  andfoid$  it. 

Kite.  Any  thing  for  your  satisfaction,  madam 
— Here's  pen  and  ink. 

[Melinda  writeSf  Luct  hoLU  the  paper. 

Lucy.  Let  roe  see  it,  madam;  'tis  the  same — 
the  very  same— But  I'll  secure  one  copy  for 
my  own  affairs.  [Atide. 

MeL  This  is  demonstration ! 

Kite.  Tis  so,  madam — the  word  Demonstration 
comes  from  Daemon,  the  father  of  lies. 

MeL  Well,  doctor,  I'm  convinced :  and  now, 
pray,  what  account  can  you  give  of  my  fnture  for- 
tune? 

Kite.  Before  the  sun  has  made  one  course 
round  thb  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be  fix- 
ed for  bappinesa  or  misery. 

MeL  What!  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate? 

Kite.  Let  me  see — About  the  liour  of  ten  to- 
morrow morning,  y(»u  will  be  saluted  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  will  come  to  take  his  leave  of  you, 
being  designed  for  travel;  his  intention  of  going 
abroad  is  sudden,  and  the  occasion  a  woman. 
Your  fortune  and  his  are  like  the  bullet  and  the 
barrel,  one  runs  plump  into  the  other — In  short, 
if  the  gentleman  travels,  he  will  die  abroad,  and 
if  he  does,  you  will  die  before  he  conses  home.  . 

MeL  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Kite.  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  lo- 
ver;  that  is>  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  a  ve- 
ry great  fool. 

MeL  How  is  that  possible,  doctor  ? 

Kite.  Because,  maidam — because  it  is  so — A 
woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's  being  a 
fool. 

MeL  Ten  o'clock,  you  say  ? 
Kite.   Ten — about  the  liour  of  tea-drinking 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

MeL  Here,  doctor.  [Gives  money*']  Lucy,  have 
you  any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  madam !  a  thousand. 
Kite.  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  another 
time,  for  I  expect  more  company  this  minute ; 
besides,  I  must  discharge  tlie  gentleman  under 
tbe  table. 


Lucy.  O  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first ! 
Kite.  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down  stairs. 
[Exeunt  Melinda  and  Lucy. 

Enter  Worthy  and  Plume. 

Kite.  Mr  Worthy,  you  were  pleased  to  wish  me 
joy  to^ay;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  the  com- 
pliment to-morrow. 

Wor.  I'll  make  it  the  best  compliment  to  you, 
that  ever  I  made  in  my  life,  if  you  do;  but  I 
must  be  a  traveller,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  No  farther  than  the  chops  of  the  chan- 
nel, I  presume,  sir. 

Plume.  That  we  have  concerted  already. 
[Knocking  hard.]  Heyday!  you  don't  profess 
midwifery,  doctor? 

Kite.  Away  to  your  ambuscade. 

Exeunt  Worthy  and  Plume. 
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Enter  Brazen. 

Broj.  Your  servant,  my  dear  f 

Kite.  Stand  off;  I  have  my  familiar  already. 

Braz.  Arc  you  bewitched,  my  dear? 

Kite.  Yes,  my  dear !  but  mine  is  a  peaceable 
spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  I  fortify  my- 
self: [Draws  a  circle  round  him.]  and  now,  cap- 
lain,  have  a  care  how  you  force  my  lines. 

Bras.  Lines!  what  dost  talk  of  lines!  you 
have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there,  indeed ; 
but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  man — 
Whaf  s  your  name,  ray  dear? 

Kite.  Conundrum. 

Braz.  Conundrum  ?  rat  me !  I  knew  a  ftimous 
doctor  in  London  of  your  name^ Where  were 
you  bom  ? 

Kite.  I  was  bom  in  Algebra. 

Braz.  Algebra!  'tis  no  country  in  Christen- 
dom, I'm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  place  in  the 
Highlands  in  Scotland. 

Kite.  Right — I  told  you  I  was  bewitched. 

Brat.  So  am  I,  my  dear !  I  am  going  to  be 
married — I  have  had  two  letters  from  a  lady  of 
fortune  that  loves  me  to  madness,  fits,  cholic, 

spleen,  and  vapours shall   I  marry  her  in 

foui^and-twenty  hours,  ay  or  no  ? 

Kite,  Certainly. 

Braz.  Gadso,  ay 

Kite.  — Or  no— But  I  must  have  the  year,  and 
the  day  of  the  month,  when  these  letters  were 
dated. 

Braz.  Why,  you  old  bitch  !  did  you  ever  hear 
of  love-letters  dated  with  the  year  and  day  of 
the  month?  do  you  think  billetdoux  are  like 
bank^>ills  ? 

Kite.  They  are  not  so  good,  my  dear — ^but  if 
they  bear  no  date,  I  must  examine  the  contents. 

Braz.  Contents !  that  you  shall,  old  boy !  here 
they  be  both. 

kite.  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  vou  please. 
[Takes  the  letter.]  Now,  sir,  if  you  please  to  let 
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me  consult  my  books  for  a  mimite,  FU  seod  this 
letter  enclosed  to  you  with  the  detennination  of 
the  stars  npoa  it  to  your  lod^ngs. 

Braz.  With  all  my  heart — ^I  must  rave  him — 
[Puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets']  Algebra!  I  fan- 
cy, doctor,  'tis  hard  to  calculate  the  place  of  your 
nativity— 'Here  [Gives  kirn  money.]  And  if  I 
succeed,  111  build  a  watch-tower  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  for  the  study  of 
astrology,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Conundrums. 

Enter  Plume  and  Worthy. 

Wor.  O  doctor !  that  letter's  worth  a  million ; 
let  me  see  it :  and  now  I  have  it,  Fm  afnud  to 
open  it. 

Plume,  Pho !  let  me  see  it  [Opening  the  let' 
ter.]  If  she  be  a  jilt— Damn  her,  she  is  one— 
therein  her  name  at  the  bottom  on't. 

Wor,  How  !  then  Til  travel  in  good  earnest — 
By  all  my  hopes,  'tis  Luc^s  hand! 

Plume.  Lucy's! 

Wor.  Certainly — ^'tis  no  more  like  Melinda's 
character,  than  black  is  to  white. 

Plume.  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contrivance 


to  draw  in  Braaoi  for  a  hoabaod^^Bot  are  yon 
sure  'ds  not  Melinda's  haad } 

Wor.  Yoa  shall  see;  wHere's  the  bit  of  paper 
I  gate  yoa  juit  now,  that  the  devil  wrote  Skelin- 
da  upon? 

Kite.  Here,  sir. 

Plume.  Tis  plain  Ckey  are  not  die  same :  and 
is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  subscribed  to 
the  letter  which  made  Mr  Balaace  send  his  dai^- 
ter  into  the  country? 

Wor.  The  very  same :  the  other  fragments  I 
shewed  you  just  now,  i  once  intended  for  ano- 
ther use ;  but  I  think  I  have  turned  it  bow  to  a 
better,  advantaoe. 

Plume,  But  twas  barbarous  to  oonoeal  this  so 
long,  and  to  centinoe  me  so  many  hours  in  the 
pernicious  bere^  of  believing  that  angelic  crea- 
ture could  change.    Poor  Sylvia ! 

Wor.  Rich  %lvia,  you  mean,  and  poor  cap- 
tain ;  ha,  ba,  ha  !-*^oroe,  come,  friend,  Melin- 
linda  is  true,  and  shall  be  oune ;  Sylvia  is  con- 
stant, and  may  be  Tours. 

Plume.  No,  she's  above  my  bopes^— -Irat  fur 
her  sake,  TU  recant  my  opinion  oi  her  sex. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Justice  Balance's  house. 


Enter  Balance  and  Scale. 

Scale,  I  say,  'tis  not  tu  be  borne,  Mr  Balance. 

Bal.  Look'e,  Mr  Scale,  for  my  own  part  I 
shall  be  very  tender  in  what  regards  the  officers 
of  the  army ;  I  only  speak  in  relerenoe  to  captain 
Plume — for  the  other  spark,  I  know  nctthing  of. 

Scale.  Nor  can  I  hear  of  any  body  that  does 
—Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Sylvia,  Bullock,  Rose,  Prtfoacrj^  Coj^ 

stabkf  and  Mob. 

Const.  May  it  please  your  worships,  we  took 
them  in  ^c  very  act,  re  infectst,  sir — ^The  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  behaved  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man, for  he  drew  hn  sword  and  swore,  ami  af- 
terwards laid  it  down,  and  said  nothing. 

Bal.  Give  the  gentleman  bis  swoid  again — 
Wait  you  without.  [Eseunt  Constable  and 
Watek]  Fm  sorry,  sir,  [2b  Sylvia]  to  know  a 
gentleman  upon  such  terms,  that  the  occasion  of 
our  meeting  should  prevent  the  satisfaction  of 
an  acquaintance. 

%/.  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for  your 
warrant,  no  more  than  I  shall  do  for  my  beha- 
viour— my  innocence  is  upon  an  equal  foot  with 
your  authority. 

Scale,  Inoooenoe  I  have  you  not  sedaoed  diat 
youn^  maid  ? 

Sui.  No,  Mr  Goosecap,  she  seduced  me. 

6uL  So  she  did,  111  swear— 4br  she  prepoeed 
marriage  first. 


BaL  Whal^  then  yoa  are  married,  diild } 

[To  R05£. 

Rose.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Bal.  Who  was  witness  ? 

Bui.  That  was  I — I  danced,  threw  the  stock- 
ing, and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  Fm  sore. 

Bal.  Who  was  the  minister  ? 

BuL  Minister !  we  are  soldiers,  and  want  no 
minister — they  were  married  by  the  articles  of 
war. 

Bal.  Hold  thy  prating,  fool ^Your  appear- 
ance, sir,  promises  some  understanding;  pny, 
what  does  this  fellow  mean  ? 

Sifl,  He  means  marriage,  I  think— 4Mit  that, 
you  know,  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any  two 
people  under  the  sun  agree  in  the  ceremony ; 
some  make  it  a  sacrament,  others  a  ooovenience, 
and  others  make  it  a  jeet ;  but  amoo^  soldiers 
'tis  most  sacred— our  sword  you  know  is  our  ho- 
nour, tliat  we  Lay  down— the  hero  jumps  over  it 
first,  and  the  amaxon  after— leap»  rague;  fol- 
low, whorfr— the  drum  beats  a  rufl^  and  so  to 
bed :  that^s  all :  the  ceremony  is  concise. 

BuL  And  the  prettiest  oeremony,  so  full  of 
pastime  and  prodigality 

Bal.  What !  are  you  a  soldier  ? 

BuL  Ay,  that  I  am — ^WiU  your  worship  lend 
me  your  cane,  and  I'll  shefr  you  bow  I  am  ex- 
ercise ? 

Be/.  Take  it  [Strikes  him  ever  the  head.] 
Pray,  sir,  what  commission  may  yon  bear? 

fro  Stltia. 

SyL  Fm  called  captain,  sir^  by  all  the 
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nicn»  drawers,  wbore^  nod  groom-porters  in  Lon- 
<)on ;  for  I  wear  a  red-coat,  a  sword,  piquet  in 
mjr  heady  and  dice  in  my  pockeL 

SctUe.  Your  name,  pray,  sir  ? 

SyL  Captain  Pinch:  I  cock  my  hat  with  a 
piochy  I  tiuie  snuff  with  a  pinch,  pay  my  whores 
with  a  pinch ;  in  short,  I  can  do  any  thing  at  a 
jiijich,  but  fight  and  fill  my  belly, 

BaL  And  pr^y,  sir,  what  brought  you  into 
Shropshire } 

SyL  A  pinch,  sir :  I  know  you  country  gentle- 
men want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  town  gen- 
<tlenien  want  money ;  and  so     ■ 

BmL  I  understand  you,  sir — ^Ilcre,  constable — 

Enter  Constable, 

Take  this  gentleman  into  custody  till  further  or- 
^lers. 

Rose,  Pray  your  worship  don't  be  uncivil  to 
him,  for  he  did  me  no  hurt;  he's  the  most  harm- 
less man  in  the  wodd,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

Scaie,  Come,  come,  child;  Til  take  care  of  you. 

Syl.  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  freedom 
«nd  my  wife  at  onoe !  'tis  ibe  first  time  they 
«ver  w«Qt  tMether, 

JB^^  Hark^,  constable.     *        [Wluspgr$  kim, 

Contt,  It  shall  be  done,  sir-^come  along,  sir. 
[Exeunt  ConitahU,  Bollock,  and  Sylvia.  ' 

Bo).  Come*  Mr  Scale,  well  manage  the  spark 
presently.  •     [Exeunt. 


vitude.  How  did  you  use  me  the  year  before ! 
when,  taking  the  advantage  of  my  innocence  and 
necessity,  ^ou  would  have  made  me  your  mis- 
tress, that  IS,  your  slave— Remember  the  wicked 
insinusitions,  artful  baits,  deceitful  arguments, 
cunning  pretences ;  then  your  impudent  behavi- 
our, loose  expressions,  familiar  letters,  rude  vi* 
sits ;  remember  those,  those,  Mr  Worthy. 

Wor.  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry'  I  made 
no  better  use  of  them.  [JlsiJe.]  But  you  may  re- 
member, madam,  that 

MeL  Sir,  Til  remember  nothing — ^'tis  your  in- 
terest that  I  should  forget.  You  nave  been  bar* 
barous  to  me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you ;  put 
that  and  that  toother,  and  let  one  balance  the 

other ^Now,  if  you  will  begin  upon  a  new 

score,  lay  aside  your  adventunne  airs,  and  be- 
have yourself  handsomely  till  Lent  be  over, 
here's  my  hand,  1*11  use  you  as  a  gcnUemao 
should  be. 

Wor.  And  If  I  don't  use  you  as  a  genUewo- 
man  should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison ! 

[kissing  her  hand. 


SCENE  n.— McLiM>A*s  apttrtmenU 

Enter  Melinoa  and  Woktht. 

MeL  So  far  the  prediction  is  right ;  '(is  teq  ex- 
actly. [Aside^  And  pray,  sir,  bow  long  have  you 
been  in  this  travelling  humour  ? 

Wor.  Tis  natural,  madam,  for  as  to  avoid 
what  disturbs  our  quiet. 

MeU  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is  awre 
natural*  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  8ure»  madam,  there  must  be 
charms  in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I  should 
be  so  fond  of  it, 

Mel.  You  mistake,  ITr  Worthy ;  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  for  t ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  prudence  in  you  to  run  yourself  into  a  certain 
expence  and  danger,  in  hopes  of  precarious  plca- 
fures. 

Wor.  What  pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad 
are  indeed  uncertain ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  I 
sliall  meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most  bar- 
barous of  nations,  than  I  have  fuund  at  home. 

MeL  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  have  been  jangling 
a  great  while;  I  fancy  if  we  made  up  our  accounts 
we  should  the  sooner  come  to  an  agreement. 

Wor.  Sure,  madam,  you  won't  dispute  your 
being  in  my  debt My  fears,  sijihs,  vows,  pro- 
mises, assiduities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  have  run 
on  for  a  whole  year  without  any  payment. 

MeL  A  year !  oh,  Mr  Worthy  !  what  you  owe 
to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven  years'  ser- 

Vo;^  It      , 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 

MeL  I  am  going  to  Mr  Balance's  country- 
house  to  see  my  cousin  Sylvia  ;  I  have  done 
her  an  injury,  and  can't  be  easy  till  Fve  asked  her 
pardon. 

Wor^  I  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing on  you. 

MeL  My  coach  is  full ;  but  if  you'll  be  so  gal- 
lant as  to  mount  your  own  horse  and  follow  us, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken ;  and  if  you 
bring  captain  Plume  with  you,  we  shan't  have 
the  worse  reception. 

Wor.  m  endeavour  it. 

[£xiV,  leading  MELixoi. 

SCENE  m.— T%e  market  place. 

Enter  Plumb  and  Kite. 

Flume,  A  baker,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  butchers, 
carpenters,  and  journeymen-shoemakers,  in  all 
thirty-nine — 

Kite.  The  butdicr,  sir,  will  have  his  hands 
full,  for  we  have  two  sheep-stealers  among  us — 
I  hear  of  a  fellow,  too,  committed  just  now  for 
stealing  of  horses. 

Plume.    We*ll   dispose   of    him   among   the 

dragoons Have  we  never  a  poulterer  among 

us? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir ;  the  king  of  the  gipsies  is  a 
very  good  one  ;  he  has  an  excellent  hund  at  a 
g;i)Obe  or  a  turkcv — Here's  captain  Brazen,  sir. 
I  must  go  look  after  llie  men.  [Erit  KiiK. 

Enter  Bbazen,  reading  a  letter. 

Braz.  Um,  um,  um !  the  canonical  hour 

Uin,  um,  very  well — My  dear  Flume !  give  me  u 

buss. 
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Plume.  Half  a  score  if  you  will,  my  dear! 
What  hast  got  in  thy  hand,  child  ? 

Brax.  Tis  a  project  for  laying  oat  a  thottsand 
pounds. 

Illume.  Were  it  not  requisite  to  project  first 
how  to  get  it  in  ? 

Braz,  You  can't  imagine,  my  dear,  that  I 
want  twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  have  spent 
twenty  times  as  much  in  the  service  but 

if  this  twenty  thousand  pounds  should  not  be 
in  specie 

Flumt,  What  twenty  thousand  ? 

Braz,  Heark'e —  [Whispert, 

Plmne.  Married ! 

Braz,  Presently ;  we're  to  meet  about  half  a 

mile  out  of  town  at   the  waterside and  so 

forth— -[l?ea«£i.] — ^Look'c  there,  my  dear  dug ! 

[Shoes  the  bottom  of  the  letter  to  Plume. 

Plume.  Mclinda !  and  by  this  light  her  own 
hand  !  Once  more  if  you  please,  my  dear— Her 
hand  exactly — Just  now,  you  say  ? 

Braz.  This  minute ;  I  must  he  gone. 

Plume.  Have  a  tittle  patience,  and  HI  go  with 
yon. 

Braz.  No,  no,  I  see  a  gentleman  coming  this 
way  that  maybe  inquisitive;  tu Worthy— hIo you 
know  him  ? 

Plume.  By  sight  only. 

Braz.  Have  a  care,  the  very  eyes  discover 
secrets.  [Exit. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor,  To  boot  and  saddle,  captain ;  you  must 
mount. 

Plume,  Whip  and  spur.  Worthy,  or  you 
won't  mount. 

Wor.  But  I  shall ;  Melinda  and  I  are  agreed ; 
she's  gone  to  visit  Sylvia ;  we  are  to  mount  and 
fuHow  ;  and,  could  we  carry  a  parson  with 
vs,  who  knows  what  might  be  done  for  us  both? 

Plume.  Don't  trouble  your  head;  Mclinda  has 
secured  a  parson  ahready. 

Wor.  Already  !  do  ^ou  know  more  than  I  ? 

Plume.  Yes,  I  saw  it  under  her  liand — Brazen 
and  she  are  to  meet  half  a  mile  hence  at  the 
water-side, 'there  to  take  boat,  I  suppose,  to  be 
ferrved  over  to  the  Elysian  Fields,  if  there  be 
any  f^uch  thing,  in  niatnmony. 

Wor.  I  parted  with  Melinda  just  now ;  she  as- 
sured me  she  hated  Brazen,  and  that  she  resolv- 
ed to  discard  Lucy  for  daring  to  write  letters  to 
hitn  in  her  name. 

Plume.  Nay,  noy,  there's  nothing  of  Lucy  in 
this---I  tell  ye  I  saw  Meliiida's  hand  as  surely  as 
this  is  mine.  ' 

Wor.  But  I  tell  you  she's  gone  this  minute  to 
Justice  Balance's  country-house. 

Plume.  But  I  tell  you  she's  gone  this  minute 
to  the  water-side. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam  Mclinda  has  sent  word  that  you 


need  not  trouble  yourself  to  foQow  her,  became 
her  journey  to  justice  Balance's  is  put  ofl^  and 
she's  gone  to  take  the  air  another  way. 

JTo  Worthy. 

Wor,  How !  her  jodmey  put  on? 

Plume.  That  is>  her  journey  was  a  pat-off  to 
yon. 

Wor.  lis  plain,  plain — ^But  bow,  where^  when 
is  she  to  meet  Brazen  ? 

Plume.  Just  now,  I  tell  you;  half  a  mUe  hence, 
at  the  water'-side. 

Wor.  Up  or  down  the  water  ? 

Plume.  That  I  don't  know. 

Wor.  Vm  glad  my  horses  are  ready — Jade,  get 
them  out. 

Plume.  Shall  I  go  with  you  ' 

Wor.  Not  an  inch — ^I  shall  return  preflendy. 

Plume.  Youll  find  me  at  the  hall :  the  jus- 
tices are  sitting  by  this  time,  and  I  must  attend 
them. 

.  XESE  TV^Aamrt  of  juUiee. 

Balance,  Scale,  and  Scruple,  upon  the 
bench ;  Comtable^  Kite,  moh. — ^Kite  and  Com- 
itable  advance. 

Kite.  Pray,  who  are  those  honourable  gentle- 
men upon  the  bench  ? 

Const.  He,  in  the  middle,  is  justice  Balance;  he, 
on  the  right, isiustice  Scale;  and  he,  on  the  left,  is 
justice  Scruple ;  and  I  am  Mr  Constable ;  four 
very  honest  gentlemen. 

Kite.  O  dear,  sir !  I  am  your  most  obedient 
servant  [Saluting  the  constable.]  I  fiux^,  sir, 
that  your  employment  and  mine  are  mudi  the 
same;  for  my  business  is  to  keep  people  ia 
order,  and,  if  they  disobey,  to  knock  them  aowii; 
fid  then,  we  are  both  staff-officers. 

Const.  Nay,  I'm  a  serjeant  myself— of  the 
milida— Come,  brother,  you  shall  see  me  exer- 
cise. Suppose  this  a  musket;  now,  Fm  shoulder- 
ed. [Puts  his  staff  on  his  right  shoulder. 

Kite,  Ay,  you  are  shouldered  pretty  weU  for 
a  constable's  staff;  but,  for  a  mud^et,  you  must 
put  it  on  the  other  shoulder,  my  dear ! 

Const.  Adso !  that's  true---Come,  now  give  the 
word  of  command. 

Kite.  Silence. 

Const.  Ay,  ay ;  so  we  will — ^we  will  be  nlent. 

Kite.  Silence,  you  dug,  silence ! 

[Strikes  him  over  the  head  with  his  ha&erd. 

Const.  That's  the  way  to  silence  a  man,  with  a 
witness !  What  do  you  mean,  friend  ? 

Kite.  Only  to  exercise  you,  sir. 

Const.  Your  exercise  differs  so  much  from  onrs^ 
that  we  shall  ne'er  agree  about  it ;  if  my  own 
captain  had  given  me  such  a  rapi  I  had  taken  th^ 
law  of  him. 

Enter  Plume. 

Bal.  Captain,  you're  welcome. 
Plume,  Gentleqpken,  I  thank  tou. 
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Scrup,  Come, honest  eaptabyUt by  me,  [Plume 
micendif  end  $Um  upon  the  bench,]  Now,  prodaoe 
your  prisoners — Here,  that  fellow  there,  set  him 
up.  Mr  Constable,  what  have  you  to  say  against 
this  man? 

Canst.  1  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  an 
please  yoo. 

BaL  No  ?  what  made  you  bring  him  hither  ? 

Coiu#.  I  don*t  know,  an  please  your  worship. 
^  Scale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your  warrant 
direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up } 

Const.  I  CBli't  tell,  an  please  ye ;  I  can't  read. 

Scrup.  A  very  pretty  constable,  truly  !  I  find 
we  have  no  business  here. 

Kite.  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench,  I 
desire  to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  the  coun- 
sel for  the  king. 

BaL  Come,  serjeant,  you  shall  be  heard,  nnce 
nobody  else  will  speak ;  we  won't  come  here  for 
nothing. 

KUe.  Tliis  man  is  but  one  man,  the  country 
may  snare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him ;  bc- 
mdes,  ne*s  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  grenadier ;  he's 
6ye  feet  ten  inches  high ;  he  shall  box,  wrestle, 
or  dance  the  Cheshire  round  with  any  man  in  the 
c3ountry ;  he  get's  drunk  eveiy  Sabbath-day,  and 
he  beats  his  wife. 

Wife.  You  lie,  nrrah,  you  lie ;  an  please  your 
worsoip,  he's  the  best  natured  pains-taking'st  man 
in  the  parish,  witness  my  five  poor  children. 

Scrup.  A  wife  and  five  children  !  you  consta- 
Ue,  you  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress  a  man 
that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  ? 

Scak.  Discharge  him,  discharge  him. 

BaL  Hold,  gentlemen!  Hark'e,  friend,  how 
do  yon  maintain  your  wife  and  five  children  ? 

Plume.  They  live  upon  wild-fowl  and  venison, 
ur;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and  kills  all  the 
hares  and  partridges  witliin  five  miles  round. 

BaL  A  gun  !  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at  gunning, 
he  shall  have  enough  on't.  He  may  be  of  use 
agginst  the  French ;  for  he  shoots  flying,  to  be 
sure.* 

Scrup.  But  his  wife  and  children,  Mr  Ba- 
lance. 

Wife.  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  reason  yon  would  send 
him  away ;  you  know  I  have  a  child  every  year, 
and  you  are  afraid  that  they  should  come  upon 
the  parish  at  last. 

Plume.  Look'e  there,  gentlemen,  the  honest 
woman  has  spoke  it  at  once ;  the  parish  had  bet- 
ter maintain  five  children  this  year,  than  six  or 
seven  the  next.  That  fellow,  upon  this  high 
feeding  may  get  you  two  or  three  beggars  at  a 
birth. 

Wife.  Look'e,  Mr  Captain,  the  parish  shall  get 
nothing  by  sending  him  away ;  for  I  won't  lose 
my  teeming-time,  if  there  be  a  man  left  in  the 
parish. 

BaL  Send  that  woman  to  the  house  of  correc- 
4ion        apd  tha man-    ■■ 


Kite.  I'll  take  care  of  him,  if  you  please. 

£  Takes  him  down. 
^      ,  ,     le  next.    Setup 

that  black-faced  fellow  ;  he  has  a  gunpowder 
look ;  what  can  you  say  against  tliis  man,  con- 
stable ? 

Const.  Nothing,  but  that  he's  a  very  honest 
man. 

Flume.  Prajr,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one  ho- 
nest man  in  my  company,  for  the  novelty's  sake. 

BaL  What  are  you,  friend? 

Mob.  A  collier ;  I  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Scrup.  Look'e,  gentlemen,  this  fellow  has  a 
trade ;  and  the  act  of  parliament  here  expresses 
that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has  any  visi* 
ble  means  of  a  livelihood. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worship,  this  msn 
has  no  visible  means  of  a  livelihood,  for  he  works 
under  ground. 

Plume.  Well  said.  Kite;  besides,  the  army 
wants  miners. 

BaL  Right,  and  had  we  an  order  of  govern- 
ment for  it,  we  could  raise  you,  in  this  and  the 
neif^hbouring  county  of  Stafford,  five  hundred 
colliers,  that  would  run  you  under  ground,  like 
moles,  and  do  more  service  in  a  siege  than  all 
the  miners  in  the  army. 

Scrup.  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself^ 

Mob.  I'm  married. 

Kite,  Lack-a-day  !  so  am  X. 

Mob.  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

BaL  Are  you  married,  good  woman  ? 

Worn.  I'm  married  in  conscience. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worship,  she's  with 
child  in  conscience. 

Scale.  Who  married  you,  mistress? 

Worn.  My  husband :  we  agreed  that  I  should 
call  him  husband,  to  avoid  passing  for  a  whore, 
and  that  he  should  call  me  wife,  to  shun  going  for 
a  soldier. 

Scrup.  A  very  pretty  couple  !  Pray,  captain, 
will  you  take  them  both  ? 

Plume.  What  savyou,  Mr  Kite  ?  will  you  take 
care  of  the  woman? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir ;  she  shall  go  with  us  to  the  sea- 
side, and  there,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  drown  her- 
self, we'll  take  care  nobody  shall  hinder  her. 

BaL  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man.  [Exit 
Const."]  Now,  captain,  I'll  fit  you  with  a  man 
such  as  you  never  listed  in  your  life. 

Enter  Constable  and  Sylvia. 

Oh,  my  friend  Pinch !  Fm  very  glad  to  sec  yoo. 

SyL  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Scale.  What  then !  is  that  your  respect  to  the 
bench? 

fyL  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you  nor 
your  bench  neither. 

Scrup.  Look'e,  gentlemen,  that's  enough ;  he's 
a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a  soldier. 
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Scale.  A  notorious  rogue,  I  My,  and  rtrj  fit 
for  a  soldier. 

Const.  A  wtioremaster,  1  say,  and  therefore  fit 
to  go. 

BaL  What  think  you,  captain  ? 

Plume.  I  think  he's  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and 
therefore  fit  to  serve. 

Sy/.  Me  for  a  soldier!  send  your  own  lazy 
lubberly  sons  at  home ;  fellows  dwt  hazard  their 
necks  every  day  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fox,  yet  dare 
not  peep  abroad  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face. 

Const.  May  it  please  your  worships,  I  have  a 
woman  at  the  door  to  swear  a  rape  against  this 
rogue. 

St/f.  Is  it  your  wife  or  daughter,  booby  ?  I  ra- 
vibhcd  them  both  yesterday. 

BaL  Pray,  captain,  read  the  articles  of  war ; 
ive*Il  sec  him  listed  immediately. 

Plume.  [Reads.]  Articles  of  war  against  mu- 
tiny and  desertion,  &c. 

Syl.  Hold,  sir Once  more,  gentlemen,  have 

a  care  what  ^'ou  do,  for  you  shall  severely  smart 
for  any  violence  you  o0er  to  me ;  and  you,  Mr 
Balance,  I  speak  to  you  particularly,  you  shall 
heartily  repent  it. 

Plume.  Look'e,  young  spark,  say  but  one  word 
more,  and  Til  build  a  horse  for  you  as  higli  as 
the  cielinir,  and  make  you  ride  the  most  tiresome 
journey  that  ever  you  made  in  your  life. 

Stfl.  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good  cap- 
tain Huff-cap !  but  you  had  better  be  quiet;  I 
shall  find^  way  to  cool  your  courage. 

Plume.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him,  he's 
distracted. 

SifL  nris  false ;  I  am  descended  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  your  county ;  my  fadier  is  as 
good  a  man  as  any  upon  your  bench ;  and  I  am 
heir  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Bal.  He's  certainly  mad.  Pray,  captain,  read 
the  articles  of  war.   . 

Sj/l.  Hold,  once  moi«.  Pray,  Mr  Balance,  to 
you  I  speak ;  suppose  I  were  your  child,  would 
you  use  me  at  this  rate  ? 

Bal.  No,  faith !  were  you  mine,  I  would  send 
you  to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  army  after- 
wards. 

Syl.  But,  consider  my  father,  sir ;  he's  as  good, 
as  eenerous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man,  as  ever  ser- 
Ted  his  country.  I'm  his  only  diild ;  perhaps,  the 
loss  of  me  may  break  his  heart 

Bal.  He's  a  very  great  fool,  if  it  does.  Cap- 
tain, if  you  don't  list  him  this  minute^  111  leave 
the  court. 

Plume.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  levy-money 
to  the  men  while  I  read. 

Kite.  Ay,  sir.    Silence,  gentlemen. 

[Plume  reads  the  articles  oftrnr. 

Bal.  Very  well ;  now,  captain,  let  me  lieg  the 
favour  of  you  not  to  dischar<]^e  tliis  fellow  upon 
any  account  whatsoever.    Bring  in  the  rest. 


Canst,  There  are  no 
worship. 


more,  ant  please  your 


Bal.  No  more  !  there  were  fife  two  hoors  egp. 

SfL  nis  true,  sir,  but  this  rogue  of  a  coosta- 
ble  let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven  shit- 
lings  a  man,  because  he  said  the  act  allowed  him 
but  ten ;  so  the  odd  shilling  was  dear  gains. 

AUJust.  How? 

SyL  Gentlemen,  he  oflfered  to  let  me  go  away 
for  two  guineas,  but  I  had  not  so  much  aTOUt  me : 
this  is  truth,  and  I'm  ready  to  swear  it. 

Kite,  And  I'll  swear  it :  ghre  me  the  book ;  'tis 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Mob.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  gave  him 
half  a  crown  to  say  that  I  was  an  honest  man ; 
but,  now,  since  that  your  worships  have  made  me 
a  rogue,  I  hope  I  shall  have  my  money  again. 

Bttl^  Tis  my  opinion,  that  this  constable  be 
put  into  the  captain's  hands ;  and  if  his  friends 
don't  bring  four  good  men  for  his  ransom  by  to- 
morrow night,  captain,  you  shall  cartyhim  to 
Flanders. 

Scale.  Scrup.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Pkime.  Mr  Kite,  take  the  constable  into  ens* 
tody. 

Kite,  Ay,  ay,  sir.  [lb  the  constable.]  Will  yoo 
please  to  have  your  office  taken  from  you,  or 
will  you  handsomely  lay  down  your  stafi^  as  yoar 
betters  have  done  before  vou  ? 

[Constable  drops  his  staff. 

Bal.  Come,  gentlemen,  there  needs  no  great 
ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court.  Captain,  yon 
shall  dine  with  me. 

Kite,  Come,  Mr  Militia  Serjeant,  I  shall  si- 
lence you  now,  I  believe,  without  your  taking 
the  law  of  me  ?  [fjrmn^ 

SCENE  V. — A  room  in  Balakce's  Aoujt. 

Enter  Balance  and  Steward. 

Stew.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening, 
sir ;  and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  chamber 
that  was  my  young  master's,  we  found  her  clothes 
there ;  but  the  suit  that  your  son  left  in  the  press, 
when  he  went  to  London,  was  gone. 

Bal.  The  white,  trimmed  with  silver? 

Stew.  The  s>ame. 

BaL  You  han't  told  diat  circumstance  to  any 
body? 

Stew.  To  none  but  your  worship. 

BaL  And  be  sure  you  don't.  Go  into  die 
dining-room,  and  tell  captain  Plume  that  I  beg 
to  s])eak  with  him. 

Stew.  I  shall.  [JErif. 

BaL  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon  !  I  had 
her  promise,  indeed,  that  me  would  never  dis- 
pose of  herself  without  my  consent — I  have  con- 
sented witli  a  witness !  ^ven  her  away  as  my  act 
and  deed — and  this,  I  warrant,  the  captain  tliinks 
will  pass.  No,  I  shall  never  pardon  him  the  vil- 
lany,  first  of  robbing  me  of  my  daughter,  and 
then  the  mean  opinion  he  must  have  of  me  to 
think  that  I  could  be  so  wretdiedly  imposed 
upon :  her  extravagant  pas»ou  might  encouraga 
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her  10  iKe  attempt^  but  t)ie  eoalrivance  must  be 
hiflk    I*U  know  the  truth  presently. 

Ent€r  Plvme. 

Prajy  captain,  what  have  you  done  with  our 
joiaog  gentleman  soldier  ? 

Flume,  He's  at  my  qoarten^  I  suppose,  with 
die  rest  of  my  men. 

BaL  Does  he  keep  company  with  the  common 
soldiers  ? 

Plume,  No ;  he's  generally  with  me. 

BaL  He  lies  with  you,  I  presume. 

Plume,  No,  faith !  I  oflered  him  part  of  ray 
bed — but  the  young  rogue  fell  in  loye  with  Rose, 
and  has  lain  wiUi  lier,  I  think|  since  she  came  to 
town. 

B^L  So  that,  between  you  both,  Rose  has  been 
finely  managed. 

Phme.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no  harm 
from  me. 

BaL  AlFs  safe,  I  find — Now,  captain,  you 
must  know,  that  the  young  fellow's  impudence 
in  court  was  well-grounded;  he  said  I  should 
heartily  repent  his  iMsing  listed,  and  so  I  do  from 
my  soul. 

Plume.  Ay  !  for  what  reason? 

BaL  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what  he  said 
he  was ;  bom  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  this 
county,  and  he  is  heir  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
•-year. 

Phtme,  Vm  very  glad  to  hear  it — for  I  wanted 
but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my  company  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  whole  commons  of 
England. 

BaL  Won^  you  discharge  bim  ? 

Plume,  Not  under  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

BaL  You  shall  have  it,  for  his  father  is  my  in- 
timate friend. 

Plume,  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 

BaL  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 

Plume,  Not  a  penny,  sir;  I  value  an  oblige 
tion  to  you  much  above  an  hundred  pounds. 

BaL  Perhaps,  sir,  you  shan't  repent  your  ge- 
nerosity  Will  you  please  to  write   his  ais- 

chargc  in  my  pocket-book  ? — [Gix?et  his  book,] — 
In  the  mean  time,  well  send  for  the  gentleman. 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Go  to  the  captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  Mr 
Wilful ;  tell  him  his  captain  wants  bim  here  im- 
mediately. 

Ser,  Sir,  the  gentleman's  below  at  the  door,  in- 
quiring for  the  captain. 

Plume,  Bid  him  come  up.  Here's  the  dis- 
charge, sir. 

BaL  Sir,  I  thank  you — ^Tis  plain  he  had  nu 
band  in't.  [Aiide. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

SyL  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  used  me 
better,  than  to  leave  me  yonder  among  your 


swearing, drunken  crew;  and  you,  Mr  Justice, 
might  have  been  so  civil  as  to  have  invited  me 
to  dinner;  for  I  have  oaten  with  as  good  a  man 
as  your  worship. 

Plume,  Sir,  you  must  charge  our  want  of  re- 
spect upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality 
But  now,  you  are  at  liberty    ■■  I  have  dischai^d 
you. 

SyL  Discharged  me ! 

BaL  Yes,  sir;  audyou  must  once  more  go 
home  to  your  father. 

SyL  My  father !  then  I  am  discovered — Oh, 
sir ! — [Kneeling.] — 1  expect  no  pardon.  ^ 

But,  Pardon !  no,  no,  child ;  your  crime  sliall 
be  your  punishment :  here,  captain,  1  deliver  her 
over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her  chastisement. 
Since  you  will  be  a  wife,  be  you  a  husband,  a 
very  husband — When  she  tells  you  of  her  love, 
upbraid  her  with  her  folly ;  be  niodishly  ungrate- 
ful, because  she  has  been  unfashionably  kind ; 
and  use  her  worse  than  you  would  any  body 
else,  because  you  cannot  use  her  so  well  as  she 
desen'es. 

Plume,  And  are  you  Sylvia,  in  good  earnest  ? 

SyL  Earnest !  I  have  gone  too  far  to  make  it 
a  jest,  sir. 

Plume,  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in  good 
earnest  ? 

BaL  If  you  please  to  take  her,  sir. 

Plume,  Why,  then,  I  have  saved  my  legs  and 
arms,  and  lost  my  liberty ;  secure  from  wounds, 
I  am  prepared  for  the  gout :  farewell  subsist- 
ence, ana  welcome  taxes — Sir,  my  liberty,  and 
the  hope  of  beins  a  eencral,  are  much  dearer  to 

me  than  your  twelve  nundred  pouuds  a-year 

But  to  your  love,  madam,  I  resign  my  freedom, 

and  to  your  beauty  my  ambition greater  in 

obeying  at  your  feet,  than  commanding  at  the 
head  of  an  army. 

Enter  Worthy. 

War,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost. 

BaL  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest  gentle- 
man has  found  her. 

Enter  Mblikda. 

MeL  Pray,  Mr  Balance,  what's  become  of  my 
cousin  Sylvia  ? 

BaL  Your  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yonder,  with 
your  cousin  Plume. 

MeL  And  Worthy.    How ! 

Sj/L  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  should  change  ?  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
a  change  that  has  proceeded  from  constancy.  I 
altered  my  outside,  because  I  was  the  same  witli- 
in ;  and  only  laid  by  the  woman  to  make  sure  of 
my  man :  that's  my  history. 

MeL  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cou- 
sin ;  but,  since  success  has  crowned  your  adven- 
tures, you  will  have  the  world  on  your  side,  and 
I  shall  be  willing  to  go  with  the  tide,  provided 
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youll  pardon  an  injury  I  ofered  you,  m  the  let- 
ter to  your  father. 

Plume,  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to  me, 
and  the  refiaration  I  expect,  shall  be  made  to  my 
friend :  Make  Mr  Worthy  happy,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. 

MeL  A  good  example,  sir,  will  go  a  great 
way ^Wben  iny  cousin  is  pleased  to  surren- 
der, 'tis  probable  I  shan't  hold  out  much  longer. 


Enter  Brazen. 


-Madam,  I 


Brai,  Gentlemen,  I  am  you 
am  not  yours. 

MeL  Fm  glad  on*t,  sir. 

Brax.  So  am  I — ^You  have  got  a  pretty  house, 
here,  Mr  Laconic. 

BaL  ms  time  to  right  all  mistakes— My 
name,  sir,  is  Balance. 

Bras,  Balance !  Sir,  I  am  ]^oor  most  obedient 
—I  know  your  whole  generation— -Had  not  you 
an  uncle  that  was  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  some  years  ago  ? 

BaL  Did  jou  know  him  ? 

Brax,  Litmiately,  str—Ue  played  at  billiards 
to  a  miracle — ^You  had  a  brother,  too,  that  was  a 
captain  of  a  fire-ship— poor  Dick  !---be  had  the 
most  enga^ng  way  with  him  of  making  punch — 
and  then  ms  cabin  was  so  neat — but  his  poor  boy 
Jack  was  the  most  comical  bastard — ^Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha !  a  pickled  dog,  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

Plume.  Have  yon  got  your  recruits,  my  dear  ? 

Braz,  Not  a  sticky  my  dear ! 

Plume,  Probably  £  shall  furnish  you. 

Enter  Rose  and  Bullock. 
Rote,  Captain,  captain,  I  have  got  loose  once 


more,  and  have  persuaded  my  sweetheart  Cart- 
wheel, to  go  with  us ;  but  you  must  promise  not 
to  part  with  me  again. 

S^L  I  find  Mrs  Rose  has  not  been  pleased 
with  her  bed-fellow. 

Rote.  Bed-fellow!  I  don't  know  whether  I 
had  a  bed-fellow  or  not. 

i%f/.  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  child ;  I  was  as  tit- 
tle pleased  with  your  company,  as  you  could  be 
with  mine. 

BuL  Pray,  sir,  donna  be  offended  at  my  sis- 
ter; she's  something  underbred;  but,  \t  you 
please,  I'll  lie  with  you  in  her  stead. 

Plume,  I  have  promised,  madam,  to  provide 
for  this  girl :  now,  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  her 
wait  upon  you,  or  shall  1  take  care  of  her  ? 

SyL  She  shall  be  my  charge,  sir ;  you  may  find 
it  business  enough  to  take  care  of  me. 

Bui,  Aye,  and  of  me,  captain ;  for  wanns !  if 
ever  you  lift  your  hands  against  roe,  Fll  desert — 

Pmme,  Captain  Brazen  shall  take  care  of  that. 
My  dear !  instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
you  talked  of,  you  shall  have  the  twenty  brave 
recruits  that  I  have  raised,  at  the  rate  they  cost 

me My  commission  I  lay  down,  to  be  taken 

up  by  some  braTer  fellow,  that  has  more  merit; 
and  less  good  fortune whilst  I  endeavour. 


by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  to 

serve  my  king  and  country  at  home. 
With  some  regret  I  quit  the  active  field. 
Where  glory  full  reward  for  life  does  yield ; 
But  the  recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 
Of  endless  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 
I  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  stay. 
And  raise  recraits  the  matnmonial  way. 

[Exeunt  omues. 
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BEAUX  STRATAGEM. 


BY 


FARQUHAR. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


MEN. 


Ame^^  }  ^  «:«i*toii«i  of  broken  fartunti. 

Sullen,  a  countty  blockhiod. 

SiK  C.  FftEEMAM,  a  gentkmonfrom  Lomdon. 

FoiCARDy  a  French  pricii. 

Gibbet,  a  higkw€^man. 

HOUMSLOW,  )..     

Bacshot.     S  ^  companums. 
BoviFACB,  lan4hrd  of  ike  inn. 


ScBUB,  iervant  to  M&  Sullsk. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Bountiful,  an  old  dvU  country  gentle* 

woman^  that  euru  all  distempen. 
DoBiNDA,  Lady  Bountiful's  daughter, 
Mb8  Sullen^  her  damghter4nrlam* 

GiPSEY. 

Chebby,  daughter  to  Boniface. 


Seene^LUchfeld. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L-^An  inn. 


Enter  Boniface  running.   Bar^ll  rings. 

Son.  Chamberlain,  maid,  Cherry,  daughter 
Cherry !  AU  asleep,  all  dead? 

Enter  Cbbbby,  running, 

Cher.  Here,  here.  Why  d'ye  bawl  so,  father  ? 
lyye  think  we  have  no  ears  ? 

Bon.  You  deserve  to  Imve  none,  you  young 
minx — the  compan^r  of  the  Warrington  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  shew 
them  to  their  chambers. 

Cher.  And  let  them  wait,  father ;  there's  nei- 
ther red-coat  in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behind 
It. 

Son.  But  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn 
fo-night 


Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  fear  the  coadi- 
man  should  overturn  tliem  to-morrow.  [Ringing,^ 
Coming,  coming :  here's  the  London  coach  arri- 
ved. 

Enter  $everal  people  with  trunks,  hand-boreSf 
with  other  iuggage,  and  croa  the  stage. 

Son.  Welcome,  ladies, 

Cher.  Very  welcome,  gentlemen.  Chamber- 
lain, shew  the  lion  and  tSe  Rose. 

[£jrt^  Cbebby  with  the  Company. 

Enter  Aimwell,  m  a  riding  habit;  Abcbeb,  as 
footman,  carrying  a  portmanteau. 

Son.  This  way,  this  way,  gentlemen. 
Aim.  Set  down  the  things ;  go  to  the  stably 
and  see  my  horses  well  rubbed. 

Arch.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Aim.  You're  my  landlordi  I  suppose? 
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Bon.  Yes,  sir,  Tin  old  Will  Boniface,  pretty 
well  known  upon  Uiis  road,  as  tlie  saying  is. 

Aim.  O,  Mr  Boniface,  your  servant. 

Bon.  O,  sir — What  will  your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saying  is  ? 

Aim,  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield 
much  famed  for  ale :  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon,  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  ton  of 
the  best  ale  in  Staffordshire  :  'tis  smooth  as  oil, 
sweet  as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as 
brandy,  and  will  be  just  fourteen  years  old  the 
fifth  day  of  next  march,  old  style. 

Aim.  You*re  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of 
your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of 

my  children :   111  shew  you  such  ale Here, 

tapster,  broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is. — 

Sir,  you  shall  taste  my  anno  domini 1  have 

lived  in  Litchfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight- 
and-fifty  years,  and,  I  believe,  have  not  consumed 
eight-and-fifty  ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess 
your  sense  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir :  I  have  fed  purely 
upon  ale :  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and 
I  always  sleep  upon  ale. 

Enter  tupster,  with  a  U^nkmrd, 

Now,  sir,  Tou  shall  see — [Filling  it  out.]    Your 
worship's  health:   Ha!  delicious,  deliciooa 
fancy  it  Burgundy ;  only  fancy  it,  and  'tis  worth 
ten  shillings  a  qtiart. 

Aim.  [prinks.]  Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  strong !  It  must  be  so,  or  how  should  we 
be  strong  that  drink  it  ? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord. 

Bon.  Eicht-and- fifty  years,  upon  my  credit, 
sir;  but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman  !  as  t^ 
saving  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass  ? 

Bon,  1  don't  know  how,  sir ;  she  would  not  let 
the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  was  for 
qualifying  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as 
trie  saying  is ;  and  an  honest  gentleman,  that 
came  tliis  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a  present 

of  a  dozen  bottles  of  usouebaugh but  tlie 

poor  woman  was  never  well  after ;  but,  however, 
I  was  obliged  to  the  geatieoMM,  you  know. 

Ainu  Why,  waii  k  the  usquebai^  tliat  killed 
her? 

Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  said  so— she,  good 
lady,  (lid  what  could  be  done ;  she  cured  her  of 
three  tympanies,  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off; 
Imt  9he*s  happy,  and  I'm  contented,  as  tlie  saying 
ii. 

Aim,  WJto*»  tiwi  lafly  Bouatiful,  you  mention- 
ed? 

Bon.  Odds  niy  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health. 
{Drinks.]  My  tady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best 
of  women :  her  last  husband,  sir  Charles  Bounti- 
M,  left  her  worth  a  thou&and  poundii  a-ycar; 
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and,  I  believe,  she  lays  out  one  half  on't  in  cha- 
ritable uses,  for  the  good  of  her  neighbours ;  she 
cures  rheumatisms,  ruptures,  and  broken  shins,  in 
men :  green-sickness,  obstructions,  and  fits  of  the 
mother  in  women ;  the  king^s  evil,  chin-cough,  and 
chilblains  in  children :  in  short,  she  has  cured 
more  people  in  and  about  Litchfield  within  ten 
years,  thsui  the  doctors  have  killed  in  twenty,  and 
dial's  a  bold  word. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  been  any  other  way  useful 
in  her  generation  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir ;  she  has  a  daughter,  by  sir  Charles, 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  countir,  and  the  great- 
est fortune ;  she  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  bus* 
band,  squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from 
London  t'other  day;  if  you  please,  sir,  well 
drink  his  health. 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough ;  sajt 
little,  thinks  less,  and  does — nothing  at  all,  faith; 
but  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  values  no- 
body. 

Aim,  A  sportsman,  I  suppose? 

Bori.  Yes,  sir,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure :  he  plays 
at  whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty 
hours  together  sometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  sportsman  truly !  and  married,  yon 
say? 

Bon.  Ay,  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But 
he's  a — ^He  wants  it  here,  sir. 

[Pointing  to  hiMfonkead. 

Aim.  He  has  it  there,  you  mean. 

Bon.  That's  none  of  my  business;  he*s  ny 
landlord  ;  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not — 

But  eood,  he's  no  better  than sir,  my  humble 

service  to  yon.  FDrtn/ct.]  Though  I  value  not 
a  farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him 
his  rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good  running 
trade ;  I  have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give 
her — But  no  matter  for  that 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr  Boniface.  Pray, 
what  other  company  have  you  in  town  ? 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies;  and  then  we 
have  the  French  officers. 
*  Aim.  O,  tliat's  right;  you  have  a  good  many  of 
those  gentlemen:  pray,  how  do  you  I'dLe  tneir 
company? 

Bon,  So  w-ell,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could 
wish  we  had  as  many  moi*e  of  them :  they're  fuU 
of  money,  and  pay  double  for  every  thing  they 
have ;  they  know,  sir,  that  we  natd  good  round 
taxes  for  the  taking  of  them,  aoQ  so  they  are  wil- 
ling to  reimburse  us  a  little :  one  of  them  lodges 
in  my  house^ 

Enter  Arcbek. 

Arch.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gen- 
tlemen below  that  ask  for  you. 

BoH.  I'll  wait  on  them Do<*5  your  master 

stay  long  in  town,  as  the  saying  is  ? 

[To  Abch. 

Arch.  I  can*t  tell,  as  the  saying  is. 
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Ban,  Come  from  London  f 

Arch,  No. 

Bon,  Going  to  London,  mayhap  ? 

Arch,  Na 

Bon,  An  odd  fellow  this !  \ Bar-bell  ringt,"]  I 
bo;  your  worship's  pardon;  1^1  wait  on  you  in 
half  a  minute.  [Exit. 

Aim.  The  course  is  clear,  I  see—Now,  my 
dear  Archer,  welcome  to  Litchfield. 

Arch.  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  nni- 
qnit^'. 

Aim,  Iniquity !  prithee  leave  canting ;  you 
need  not  change  your  style  with  your  dress. 

Arch.  Don't  mistake  me,  Ainiweil ;  fur  'tis  stili 
my  maium,  that  there's  no  scandal  like  rags,  nor 
any  crime  so  shameful  as  poveity.  Men  must 
not  be  poor;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  the 
world's  wide  enough,  let  them  bustle:  fortune 
has  taken  the  weak  under  her  protection,  but 
men  of  sense  are  left  to  their  industry. 

Aim,  Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  I 
think,  lucaily  hitherto.  Would  not  any  man 
swear  now,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality,  and  you 
my  servant,  when,  if  our  intrinsic  value  were 
known 

Arch,  Come,  come,  we  are  the  men  of  intrin- 
sic value,  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  our- 
selves; whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents 
in  life,  or  revolutions  in  go\'ernment :  wc  have 
heads  to  get  money,  and  hearts  to  spend  it. 

Aim.  As  to  our  hearts,  I  grant  ye,  they  are  as 
willing  tits  as  any  within  twenty  degrees;  but  I 
can  have  no  great  opinion  of  our  heads,  from  the 
service  they  have  done  us  hitherto,  unless  it  be, 
that  they  brought  us  from  London  hither  to 
Litch6eld,  made  me  a  lord,  and  you  my  servant 

Arch.  That's  more  than  you  could  expect  al- 
ready.   But  what  money  have  wc  left  i 

Aim.  But  two  hundred  pounds. 

Arch.  And  our  horses,  clothes,  rings,  &c. 

%Vhy,wc  have  very  good  fortunes  now  for  mode- 
rate people:  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  two 
hundred  pounds,  with  the  experience  that  we 
are  now  masters  of,  is  a  better  estate  than  thr 
ten  thousand  we  have  spent— our  friends,  indeed, 
began  to  suspect  that  our  pockets  were  low ;  but 
we  came  off*  tvith  flying  colours,  shewed  no  signs 
of  want,  either  in  word  or  deed. 

Aim.  Aye,  and  our  going  to  Brussels  was  a 
^ood  pretence  enough  for  our  sudden  disappear- 
ing; and,  I  warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine 
that  we  are  gone  a  volunteering. 

Arch.  Why,  'faith,  if  this  project  fails,  it  must 
c*en  come  to  that.  I  am  for  venturing  one  of 
the  hundreds,  if  you  will,  upon  this  knight  erran- 
try ;  but,  in  case  it  should  fail,  we'll  reserve  the 
other  to  carry  us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  we 
may  die  as  we  lived,  in  a  blaze. 

Aim,  With  all  my  heart;  and  we  have  lived 
justly.  Archer ;  we  can't  say  that  we  have  spent 
our  fortunes,  but  that  we  have  enjoyed  them. 
Arch.  Right ;  so  much  pleasure  for  so  much 
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money;  we  hare  had  our  penny-worths;  and, 
had  I  millions,  I  would  go  to  the  same  market  ar 
gain.  O  London,  London  !  Well,  we  have  had 
our  share,  and  let  us  be  thankful:  past  plea- 
sures, for  aught  I  know,  are  best,  such  as  we  are 
sure  of:  those  to  come  may  disappoint  us.  But 
you  command  for  the  day,  and  so  I  submit  At 
Nottingham,  you  know,  I  am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  Aud  at  Lincoln  I  again. 

ArcL  Inen,  at  Norwich,  I  mount,  which,  I 
think,  shall  be  our  last  stage;  for,  if  we  fail 
there,  we'll  embark  for  tlolland,  bid  adieu  to  Ve- 
nus, and  welcome  Mars. 

Aim.  A  match! 

Enter  Boniface. 

Mum. 

Bon.  What  will  your  worship  please  to  have 
for  supper  ? 

Aim.  What  have  you  got? 

Bur.  Sir,  we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  beef  in 
the  pot,  and  a  pig  at  the  fire. 

Aim.  Good  supper-meat,  I  must  confess— -—I 
can*t  eat  beef,  landlord. 

Arch.  And  I  hate  pi^. 

Aim.  Hold  your  pratmg,  sirrah !  Do  you  know 
who  you  are  f  \Aside, 

Bon,  Please  to  bespeak  something  else;  I 
have  every  thing  in  the  house. 

Aim.  Have  you  any  veal  ? 

Bon.  Veal  1  sir,  we  had  a  delicate  loin  of  veal 
on  Wednesday  last. 

Aim,  Have  you  got  any  fish^  or  wild-fowl  ? 

Bon.  As  for  your  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  in- 
land town,  and  indifierently  provided  with  fish, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  but,  then,  for  wild-fowl !  ' 
we  have  a  delicate  couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricasseed*^ 

Bon.  Fricasseed  1  Lard,  sir,  they'll  eat  much 
better  smothered  with  onions. 

Arch.  Pshaw  !  Rot  your  onions. 

Aim.  Again,  sirrah !  Well,  landlord,  what  yoa 
please ;  but,  hold — I  have  a  small  charge  of  mo- 
ney, and  your  house  is  so  full  of  strangers,  that  I 
believe  it  may  be  safer  in  your  custody  than 
mine ;  for,  when  this  fellow  of  mine  gets  drunk, 
he  minds  uothiog— Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the 
strong  box. 

Arch.  Yes  sir — this  will  give  us  reputation. 

[Atide.    Brings  the  box. 

Aim,  Here,  landlord,  the  locks  are  sealed 
down,  both  for  your  security  and  mine ;  it  holds 
somewhat  above  two  hundred  pounds :  if  you 
doubt  it,  I'll  count  them  to  you  after  supper ; 
but  be  sure  you  lay  it  where  I  may  have  it  at  a 
minute's  warning ;  for  my  aflhirs  are  a  little  du- 
bious at  present ;  perhaps  I  may  be  gone  in  half 
an  hour ;  perhaps  I  may  be  your  guest  till  the 
best  part  of  that  be  spent;  and,  pray,  order  your 
hostler  to  keep  my  horses  ready  saddled :  but 
one  thing  above  the  rest,  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  let  this  fellow  have  none  of  your  anno  do-> 
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niioi,  M  yoa  call  it;  for  he  s  die  moit  insuffera- 
ble tot— Here,  sirrah,  light  me  to  my  chamber. 

Areh.  Yes,  sir.        [Exity  lighted  6y  Archeb. 

Ban,  Cherry,  daughter  Cherry ! 

Enter  Cuerby. 

Cher.  D'ye  call,  father  ? 

Bon.  Aye,  chiid ;  vou  must  lay  by  this  box  for 
the  gentleman ;  'tis  roll  of  money.      . 

Cher,  Money  !  is  all  that  money  r  why  sure, 
father,  the  gentleman  comes  to  be  chosen  parlia- 
ment-man.   Who  is  he  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  he 
talks  of  keeping  his  horses  ready  saddled,  and  of 
going  perhaps  at  a  minute's  warning,  or  of  stay- 
ing perhaps  till  the  best  part  of  this  be  spent. 

Cher.  Aye !  ten  to  one,  father,  he's  a  high^ 
wayman ! 

Bo  \  A  highwayman  !  Upon  my  life,  girl,  yon 
have  hit  it,  and  this  boi  is  some  new  purchased 
iMoty.  Now,  could  we  find  him  out,  the  money 
were  ours. 

Cher,  He  don't  belong  to  our  gang. 

Bon.  What  horses  have  they  ? 

Cher,  The  master  rides  upon  a  black. 

Bon,  A  black !  ten  to  one  the  man  upon  the 
black  mare !  and,  since  he  don't  belong  to  our 
fraternity,  we  may  betray  him  with  a  safe  con- 
science. I  don't  think  it  lawful  to  harbour  any 
rogues  but  my  own.  Look'e,  child,  as  the  saying 
IS,  we  must  go  cunningly  to  work ;  proofs  we 
must  have.  The  gentleman's  servant  loves  drink; 
I'll  ply  him  that  way ;  and  ten  to  one  he  loves 
a  wench ;  you  must  work  him  toother  way. 

Cher,  Father,  would  you  have  me  give  my  se- 
cret f(Nr  his  ? 

Bon.  Consider,  child,  there's  two  hundred 
pounds  to  boot  [Ringing  without,]  Coming,  co- 
mine— Child,  mind  your  business. 

iExit  Boniface. 
„  ^        er !  My  father  ! 

I  deny  it My  nM>ther  was  a  good,  generous, 

free-hearted  woman,  and  I  can't  tell  how  far  her 
good-nature  might  hare  extended  for  the  good  of 
her  children.  This  landlord  of  mine,  for  I  think 
I  can  call  him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest, 
and  debauch  his  daughter  into  the  bargain — by 
-  a  footman,  too ! 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pray,  ^  mistress,  is  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  subject  of  your  contemplation? 

Cher,  Whoever  he  w,  friend,  he'll  be  but  little 
the  better  for  it. 

Arch.  I  hope  so,  for  Vm  sure  you  did  not 
think  of  me. 

Cher,  Suppose  I  had  ? 

Arch,  Wny,  then,  you're  but  even  with  me ; 
for  the  minute  I  came  in,  I  was  considering  in 
what  manner  I  should  make  love  to  you. 

Cher.  Love  to  me,  friend ! 

Arch.  Yes,  child, 
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Cher,  Child!  Mannen;  if  you  kept  a  little 
more  distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  much 
better. 

Arch.  Distance !  good-night,  sauce-box. 

[Gmng. 

Cher.  A  pretty  fellow !  I  like  his  pride — Sir ; 
pray,  sir ;  you  see,  sir,  [Archer  returns.]  I  have 
the  credit  to  he  trusted  with  your  master's  for^ 
tune  here,  which  sets  me  a  degree  above  ha 
footman.    I  hope,  sir,  you  an't  affronted  f 

Arch,  Let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and 
111  tell  you  whether  you  can  aftont  me  or  no. — 
'Sdcath,  child,  you  have  a  pair  of  delicate  eycsy 
and  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Cher.  Why,  sir,  don't  I  see  every  body  ? 

Arch.  Aye ;  but  if  some  women  had  them, 
they  would  kill  every  body.  Prithee,  instruct 
me ;  I  would  fain  make  love  to  you,  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  say. 

Cher,  WhY,  did  you  never  make  love  to  any 
body  before  r 

Arch,  Never  to  a  person  of  your  figure,  I  can 
assure  you,  madam ;  my  addresses  luve  always 
been  confined  to  persons  within  my  own  sphere ; 
I  never  aspired  so  high  before.    [Archer  ftii^ 

But  you  look  to  bright 
And  dretBed  so  tight. 
That  a  man  would  swear  yenCre  right. 
As  arm  was  €er  laid  aver. 
Such  an  air 
You  freely  wear 
To  ensnare^ 
As  makes  each  guest  a  laoer : 
Since,  then,  my  dear,  Fm  your  guest, 
Pry  thee,  give  me  of  the  bett 
Of  what  is  ready  drest. 
Since,  then,  my  dear,  Sfc, 

Cher.  What  can  I  think  of  this  man  ?  [Aside,] 
Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir? 

Arch.  Ay,  my  dear,  take  it  while  it  is  warm. 
[Kisses  her,]  Death  and  fire !  her  lips  are  hoo^ 
combs. 

Cher,  And  I  wish  there  had  been  a  swarm 
of  bees,  too^  to  have  stung  you  for  your  im- 
pudence. 

Arch,  There's  a  swarm  of  Cupids,  my  litde 
Venus,  that  has  done  the  business  much  better. 

Cher.  This  fellow  is  misbegotten  as  well  as  L 
[Aside.]  What's  voor  name,  sir  ? 

Arch,  Name  !  I  gad,  I  have  forgot  is.  [ilsi^.] 
Oh,  Martin. 

Cher.  Where  was  jou  bom  ? 

Arch.  In  St  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father  ? 

Arch.  Of        of        St  Martin's  parisli. 

Cher,  Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.  I  hope  not. 

Cher,  Yoa  may  depend  upon't. 

Arch.  Upon  what? 

Cher,  That  you're  very  impudent. 
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Arch.  That  you  are  very  liandaome. 

Cker.  That  you*re  a  footman. 

Arch.  That  you're  an  angel. 

Cher,  I  shall  be  rude. 

Arch.  So  shall  I. 

Cher.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Arch.  Give  me  a  kisx.  [Xisws  her, 

[Box  I  FACE  talis  without^  Chebry,  Cherry  !] 


Cher.  Vm  My  father  calls  !  you  plaguy 

devil,  how  durst  you  stop  my  breath  so  !-^— 
Offer  to  follow  me  eoe  step,  if  you  dare. 

[Exit. 
Arch.  A  fair  challenge,  hf  this  light !  this  is 
a  pretty  fair  opening  of  an  adventure ;  iiut  mm 
are  knightrcrrants,  and  so  fortune  be  4nt  guide. 

{Exit. 


ACT    II. 


SC£N£  I. — A  galiery  in  Ladt  BorvTiFtTL's 

house. 


Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorikpa  meeting. 

Dor.  Morrow,  my  dear  sister ;  are  you  for 
church  this  morning  ? 

Mrs  Stsi.  Any  where  to  pray  ;  for  heaven 
alone  can  help  me :  but  I  thiak,  Dorinda,  there's 
no  fonn  of  prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  ha»- 

Dor.  But  there's  a  form  of  law  at  Doctor's 
Commons;  and  i  swear,  sister  Sullen,  rather 
tJtmn  see  yon  thus  continoaUy  discontented,  I 
would  advise  you  to  apply  to  that :  for,  besides 
the  part  that  I  bear  in  your  yeaatioiis  broils,  as 
being  sister  to  the  husband,  and  friend  to  the 
wife,  your  examples  «;ive  me  such  an  impression 
of  matrimony,  that  I  shall  be  apt  to  condemn 
my  penon  to  a  long  vacation  all  its  life.  But 
supposing,  madam,  that  you  brought  it  to  a  case 
of  separation,  what  can  you  urge  against  your 
husband }  My  brother  is,  first,  the  most  constant 
man  alive. 

Mrs  Sul,  The  most  constant  luisband,  I  grant 

Dor.  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs  SuL  No,  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  He  allows  you  a  maintenance  soitable 
to  your  quality. 

Mrs  SuL  A  maintenance !  Do  you  take  me, 
madam,  for  an  hospital  child,  that  I  mast  sit 
down  and  bless  my  benefactors  for  meat,  drink, 
and  dothes?  As  I  take  it,  madam,  I  brought 

rour  brother  ten  thousand  pounds,  out  of  whidi 
might  expect  some  pretty  things  called  plea- 
sures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  all  the  pleasures  the  coun- 
try affords.   - 

Mrs  Sul.  Country  pleasures  !  Racks  and  tor- 
ments !  Dost  think,  chiid,  that  my  limbs  were 
made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  and  clambering  over 
stiles?  Or,  that  my  parents,  wisely  foreseeing 
my  future  happiness  m  country  pleasures,  had 
early  iostmctea  me  in  rural  accomplishments,  of 
drinking  fat  ale,  playing  at  whist,  and  smoking 
tobacco  with  my  hosbind?  or  of  spreading  of 
plasters,  brewin<r  of  diet  drinks,  and  stilling  rose- 
mary-water, with  the  good  old  gentlewoman,  ray 
moU)er-in-law  ? 


Dor.  I'm  sorry,  madam,  that  it  is  not  more  in 
our  power  to  divert  you.  I  could  wish,  indeed, 
that  our  entertainments  were  a  little  more 
polite,  or  your  taste  a  ^ttle  less  refined  ;   but 

{)ray,  madam,    hew  came  the  poets   and  phi- 
osophers,   that  laboured  so  much  in  hunting 
after  pleasare,  to  place  it  at  Ust  in  a  country  life  r 

Mrs  SuL  Because  they  wanted  money,  €hild, 
to  find  out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  poet  or  philosopher  wordi  ten 
thousand  pounds  ?  If  you  can  shew  me  sndi 
a  man,  I'll  lay  you  fifty  povnds  you'll  find 
him  somewhere  within  the  weekly  ^Is.  Not 
that  I  disapprove  rural  pleasui«es,  as  the  poets 
have  painted  them  in  their  landsoapes;  every 
Phillis  has  her  Covyden  ;  eyerv  mummring 
stream,  and  every  TOwery  mead,  giyes  fresh 
alarm  to  love.  Besides,  yoo'U  ^nd  that  (heir 
cooples  were  never  marriod.  But  yonder  I 
see  my  Corydon,  and  a  sweet  swain  it  is,  HeaytRi 
knows  !  Come,  Dorinda,  don't  be  angry ;  he's  my 
husband,  and  your  brother,  and,  between  both, 
is  he  not  a  sad  brute } 

Dor.  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  part  of 
him  ;  you're  the  best  judge. 

ilfrt  SuL  O,  sister,  sister,  sister !  if  'ever  you 
marry,  beware  of  a  sullen,  silent  sot ;  one  that's 
always  musing,  but  never  thinks. — ^There's  some 
diversion  in  a  talking  blockhead;  and  since  a 
woman  must  wear  chains,  I  would  have  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  them  rattle  a  little.  Now  you 
sliall  see;  but  take  (his,  by  the  way;  he  oame 
home  this  mominff  ait  hu  usual  hour  of  frar, 
wakened  me  oat  of  a  sweet  dream  of  sonielhtng 
else,  by  tumbling  over  the  tea-mhAe,  whioh  he 
broke  all  to  pieces.  After  his  man  and  he  had 
rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passengers  in  a 
storm,  he  comesflounce  into  bed,  dead  as  a  salmon 
into  a  fishmongigr's  basket ;  his  feet  cold  as  ire ;  his 
breath  hot  as  a  fumaee ;  and  his  iiandsand  his  faoe 
as  greasy  as  hisfiannel  nightcap— Oh,  matrimony ! 
matrimony  !-*-He  tosses  up  tlie  ofethes  with  a  bar- 
barous swing  over  hit  shoulders,  disorders  the 
whole  economy  of  my  bed,  leaves  me  ha(f*naked, 
and  my  whole  night  s  comfort  is  the  tuneable 
serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale  his  nose. — 
O,  the  pleasure  of  counting  the  tnelandioly  dock 
by  a  snoring  husband  I^— Bat  now,  sister,  you 
shall  see  how  handsomely,  being  a  wciPbred 
man,  he  will  beg  ray  pardon. 
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Enter  Sullen. 

SuL  My  head  aches  oonsumedly. 

Mrs  SuL  Will  vou  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to 
drink  tea  with  us  this  mpnuDg?  it  may  do  your 
liead  good. 

SuL  No. 

Dor.  Coffee,  brother  ? 

SuL  Pshaw ! 

Mr$  SuL  Will  you  please  dress,  and  go  to 
church  with  me  ?  the  air  may  help  you. 

SuL  Scrub ! 

Enter  ScauB. 

Scrub.  Sir! 

SuL  What  day  o'  the  week  is  this  } 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

SuL  Sunday !  Bring  me  a  dram ;  aud,  d'ye 
hear,  set  out  the  venisop-pasty,  and  a  tankard  of 
strong  beer  upoo  the  hail-table ;  Til  go  to  break- 
fast. [Going. 

Dor.  Stay,  stay,  brother;  you  shan't  get  off  so; 
you  were  very  naughty  last  night,  and  must  make 
your  wife  reparation.  Come,  pome,  brother; 
won't  you  ask  pardon  f 

SuL  For  what? 

Dor.  For  being  drunk  last  night 

SuL  I  can  afford  it,  can't  I P 

Mrs  SuL  But  I  can't,  sir. 

SuL  Then  you  may  let  it  alonq. 

Mrs  SuL  but  I  must  tell  you,  sir>  that  this  is 
not  to  be  borne. 

SuL  I'm  glad  on't 

Mrs  SuL  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  use 
me  thus  inhumanly  ? 

SuL  Scrub! 

Scrub.  Sir ! 

SuL  G«t  things  ready  to  shave  my  bead. 

[Exit  SULLEK. 

Mrs  SuL  Have  a  care  of  coming  near  bis  tem- 
ples, Scrub,  for  fear  you  meet  something  there 
that  may  turn  the  edge  of  your  razor. — [Exit 
ScRVB.]-~Inveterate  stupidity]  Did  you  ever 
know  so  hard,  so  obstinate  a  spleen  as  bis  f  Oh, 
sister,  sister  !  I  shal^  never  have  auy  good  of  the 
beast,  till  I  get  him  to  town ;  London,  dear  Lon- 
don, is  the  pliace  for  managing  and  breaking  a 
husband. 

Jpor.  And  has  not  a  husband  the  same  oppor- 
tunities there  for  humbling  a  wife  i 

Mrs  SuL  No,  no,  child ;  'tis  a  standing  nuuum 
in  conjugal  discipline,  that,  when  a  man  would 
enslave  his  wife,  he  hurries  her  into  the  country; 
pud,  when  a  lady  would  be  arbitrary  with  lier 
husband,  she  wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town. 
A  man  dare  not  play  the  tyrant  m  London,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  examples  to  encourage 
the  subject  to  rebel.  O,  Dorinda,  Oorinda !  A 
$ne  woman  may  do  an;^  thing  in  London.  O'  my 
ponscience,  shfs  may  raise  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  I 

por,  I  fancy,  ^ster,  you  have  a  mind  to  b^ 


trying  your  power  that  way  here,  in  Litdifield ; 
you  have  drawn  the  French  count  to  your  oolouia 
already. 

JIf  rs  SuL  The  French  are  a  people  that  can't 
live  without  their  gallantries. 

Dor.  And  some  English  that  I  know,  sister, 
arc  not  averse  to  such  amusements. 

Mrs  SuL  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  must 
out,  it  may  do  as  well  now,  as  hereafter.  I  think 
one  way  to  rouse  my  lethargic,  sottish  husband, 
is  to  give  him  a  rival ;  security  begets  negligence 
m  all  people,  and  men  must  be  alarmed  to  make 
them  alert  in  their  duty.  Women  are,  like  pic- 
tures, of  no  value  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  till  he 
hears  men  of  sense  bid  high  for  the  purchase. 

Dor.  This  might  do,  sister,  if  my  brother's  un- 
derstanding were  to  be  convinced  into  a  passion 
for  you ;  but,  i  believe,  there^  a  naturjil  aver- 
sion on  his  side;  and  I  fancy,  sister,  that  you 
don't  come  much  behind  him,  if  you  dealt  fauriy. 

Mrs  SuL  I  own  it ;  we  are  united  contradic- 
tions, iire  and  water.  But  I  could  be  contented, 
with  a  great  many  other  wives,  to  humour  the 
censorious  vulgar,  and  give  the  worid  an  appear- 
ance of  living  well  with  my  husband,  could  I 
bring  him  but  to  dissemble  a  little  kindness,  Co 
keep  me  in  countenance. 

Dor.  But  how  do  you  know,  sbter,  but  that, 
instead  of  rousing  your  husband,  by  this  artifice, 
to  a  aiunterfeit  kindness,  he  should  awake  in  a 
real  fury  ? 

Airs  SuL  Let  him.  If  I  can't  entice  him  to 
the  one,  I  would  provoke  him  to  the  other. 

Dor.  But  how  must  I  behave  myself  between 
ye? 

Afrs  SuL  You  must  assist  me. 

Dor.  What,  against  my  own  brother  ? 

Mrs  SuL  He's  but  half  a  brother,  and  Fni 
your  entire  friend.  If  I  go  a  step  beyond  the 
bounds  of  honour,  leave  me ;    till  then,  I  expect 

you  should  go  along  with  me  in  every  thing. 

The  count  is  to  dine  here  to-day. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  strange  thic^  sister,  that  I  can't 
like  that  man. 

Mrs  SuL  You  like  nothing ;  your  time  is  not 
come.  Love  and  death  have  their  fatalities,  and 
strike  home,  one  time  or  other.  You'll  pay  for 
all,  one  day,  1  warrant  ye.  But  come;  my  lady's 
tea  is  ready,  and  'tis  alnic^st  church-time. 

[Exeunt, 

^CENE II.— We  Jan. 

Enter  Aimwell  dressed,  and  Archer. 

Aim,  And  was  she  the  daughter  of  the  house? 

Arch.  The  landlord  is  so  blind  as  to  think  so; 
but,  I  dare  swear,  she  has  better  blood  in  her 
veins. 

Aim,  Why  dost  thou  think  so  ? 

Arch.  Because  the  baggage  has  a  pert  je  nc 
s^oi  quoi ;  she  reads  plays,  keeps  a  monkey,  ai^d 
is  troubled  with  vapours. 
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Aim,  By  which  diaooveries,  I  gaess  that  you 
know  more  of  her. 

Arck,  Not  yety  faith.  The  lady  gives  herself 
air%  forsijoth;  notbing  under  a  gentleman. 

Aim.  Let  me  take  her  in  hand. 

ArcK  Sav  one  word  more  of  that,  and  FU  de- 
clare myself,  spoil  your  sport  there,  and  every 
where  else.  Look  ye,  Aimwell ;  every  man  in  his 
own  sphere. 

Aim,  Right;  and  therefore  you  must  pimp  for 
your  master. 

Arch.  In  the  usual  forms,  good  sir,  after  I  have 
served  myself — But  to  our  business.  You  are  so 
well  dressed,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a  fi- 
gure, that  I  fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a 
country  church ;  the  exterior  part  strikes  first, 
and  you're  in  the  right  to  make  that  impression 
fiivourable. 

Aim.  There's  something  in  that,  which  may 
turn  to  advantage.  The  appearance  of  a  stran- 
ger in  a  country  church,  draws  as  many  gazers 
as  a  biazine  star:  no  sooner  he  comes  mto  the 
cathedral,  but  a  train  of  whispers  rnns  buzzing 
round  the  congregation  in  a  moment  Who  is 
he  f  Whence  comes  he  ?  Do  you  know  him  ?— 
Then  I,  sir,  tips  me  the  verger  half-a-crown ;  he 
pockets  the  simony,  and  inducts  me  into  the  best 
pew  in  the  church ;  I  pull  out  my  snuff-box,  turn 
myself  round,  bow  to  the  bishop,  or  the  dean,  if 
he  be  the  commanding  officer,  single  out  a  beau- 
ty, rivet  both  my  eyes  to  hers,  set  my  nose  a 
bleeding  by  the  strength  of  imagination,  and 
shew  the  whole  church  my  concern,  by  my  en- 
deavouring to  hide  it  After  the  sermon,  the 
whole  town  gives  me  to  her  for  a  lover,  and,  by 
persuading  the  Udy  that  I  am  dying  for  her,  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  she  in  good  earnest  falls 
in  love  with  me. 

Arck,  There's  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  without  a 
precedent ;  but,  instead  of  rivetting  your  eyes 
to  a  beauty,  tiy  to  fix  them .  upon  a  fortune ; 
that's  our  business  at  present. 

Aim,  Pshaw!  No  woman  can  be  a  beauty 
wiihout  a  fortune.    Let  me  alone  for  a  mariL»- 


Arch.  Tom ! 

Aim,  Aye ! 

Arch,    When  were  you  at  church,  before, 
pray? 

Aim,  Um — I  was  there  at  the  coronation. 

Arch.  And  how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  by 
going  to  church  now  ? 

Mm,  Blessing !   Nay,  Frank,  I  ask  but  for  a 
wife. 

[Exit  Aimwell. 

Arch.  Trulv,  the  man  is  not  very  unreasonable 
in  his  demands. 

[Exit  Archer,  at  the  oppotite  door. 

Enter  Boniface  and  Cherry. 

Bon.   Well,  daughter,  as  the  saying  isy  have 
you  brought  iUartin  to  confess  f 


Cher.  Pray,  father,  don't  put  roe  upon  getting 
any  thing  out  of  a  man ;  Fm  but  voun^,  you 
know,  father,  and  don't  understand  wheedhng. 

Bon.  Young !  Why,  you  jade,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  any  woman  wheedle  that  is  not  young? 
Your  mother  was  useless  at  five-and-twenty. — 
Would  you  make  your  mother  a  whore,  and  me 
a  cuckold,  as  the  saying  is !  I  tell  you,  his  silence 
confesses  it,  and  his  master  spends  his  money  so 
freely,  and  is  so  much  a  gentleman  every  manner 
of  way,  that  he  must  be  a  highwayman. 

Enter  Gibbet  ta  a  cloak, 

Gib.  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear  ? 

Bon.  O,  Mr  Gibbet,  what's  the  news? 

Gib.  No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  all's  fair 
and  honourable;  here«  my  dear  Cherry — [Gives 
her  a  bag.] — Two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as 
good  as  ever  hanged  or  saved  a  rogue ;  lay  them 
by  with  the  rest ;  and  here — three  wedding; — or 
mourning  rings ;  'tis  much  the  same,  you  know. 
Here,  two  silver  hilted  swords ;  I  took  these  from 
fellows  that  never  shew  any  part  of  their  swards 
but  the  hilts.  Here  is  a  diamond  necklace,  which 
the  lady  hid  in  the  privatest  place  in  the  coach, 
but  I  touud  it  out.  This  gold  watch  I  took 
from  a  pawnbroker's  wife;  it  was  left  in  her 
hands  by  a  person  of  quality  ;  there's  the  arms 
upon  the  case. 

Cher.  But  who  had  you  the  money  from  ? 

Gib.  Ah  !  Poor  woman,  I  pitied  her ;  from  a 
poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband.  She  had 
made  up  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland, 
as  hard  as  she  could  drive ;  she  told  me  of  her 
husband's  barbarous  ubtige,  and  so,  faith,  I  left 
her  half-arcrown.  But  I  had  almost  forgot,  my 
dear  Cherry ;  I  have  a  present  for  you. 

CArr.  What  is't? 

Gib.  A  pot  of  ceruse,  my  child,  that  I  took 
out  of  a  lady's  under^petticoat  pocket 

Cher.  What,  Mr  Gibbet,  do  you  think  that  I 
paint? 

Gib.  Why,  you  jade,  your  betters  do.  Fm 
sure  the  lady,  that  I  took  it  from,  had  a  coronet 

upon  her  handkerchief Here,  take  my  cloak, 

and  go  secure  the  premises. 

Cher.  I  will  secure  them.  [Exit, 

Bon.  But,  hark  ye,  whcre's  Hounslow  and 
Bagshot? 

Gib.  The/li  be  here  to-night 

Bon.  D'ye  know  of  any  other  gentleman  </ 
the  pad  on  this  road  ? 

Gib.  No. 

Boa.  I  fancy  that  I  have  two  that  lodge  in  the 
house  just  now. 

Gib.  The  devil !  how  d'ye  smoke  them  ? 

Bon.  Why,  the  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gib.  To  church !  That's  suspicious,  I  must 
confess. 

Bon^  And  the  other  is  now  in  his  master^s 
chamber;   he  pretends  to  be  a  servant  to  the 
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other;   well  call  him  oul^  and  pump  him 
hcde. 

GUf.  With  all  my  heart 

Ban.  Mr  Martin  1  Mr  Martin ! 

Enter  AtLCtLZK,  combing  a  periwigs  and  singing^ 

Gib,  The  roads  are  consumed  deep ;  I'm  as 
dirty  as  old  Brentford  at  Christaas.— A  good 
pretty  fellow,  that;  whose  servant  are  you, 
friend? 

Arch.  My  master^s. 

Gib.  Really? 

Arch.  Really. 

Gib.  That's  much. — ^That  fellow  has  heen  at 
the  bar,  by  his  evasions. — But  pray,  sir,  wliat  is 
your  master's  name  ? 

Arch.  Tall,  ail,  dall !  [Singt,  and  cambi  the  pe- 
riwig.^  This  is  t^  most  obstinate  curl 

Gib.  I  ask  you  his  name  ? 

Arch,  Name,  sir  ? — Tall,  all,  dall ! — ^I  never 
asked  him  his  name  in  all  my  life — ^lall,  all,  dall ! 

Bon.  What  think  you  now  ? 

Gib*  Plain,  plain ;  he  talks  now,  as  if  he  were 
before  a  judge.  But  pray,  friend,  which  way 
does  your  roaster  travel  r 

Arch.  A  horseback. 

Gib.  Very  well,  again;  an  old  offender — Right 
— >But  I  mean,  does  he  go  upwards  or  down- 
wards? 

Arch.  Downwards,  I  fear,  sir — Tall,  lall  ! 

Gib.   Vm  afraid  thy  fate  will  be  a  contrary 

i»ay. 

Bon.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Mr  Martin,  youVe  very  arch. 
-—This  gentleman  is  only  travelling  towards  Ches- 
ter, and  would  he  glad  of  your  company,  that's 
alL— ~— Come,   captain,   you'll    stay  to>uight,   I 

suppose;   I'll   diow  you  a' chamber. Curoe, 

captain. 

Gib.  Farewell,  friend [Ejreunt. 

Arch,  Captain,  your  servant — ^Captain  !  a 
pretty  fellow !  'sdeath !  I  wonder  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  don't  conspire  to  beat  all  scoun- 
drels in  red,  but  their  own. 

Enter  Cherry. 

Cher,  Gone,  and  Martin  here?  I  hope  he  did 
not  listen :  I  would  have  the  merit  of  die  disco- 
very all  my  own,  because  I  would  oblige  him  to 
love  me.  (Aside.]  Mr  Martin,  who  was  that  man 
with  my  father  ? 

Arch,  Some  recruiting  serjeant,  or  whipped- 
out  trooper,  I  suppose. 

Cher.  All's  sate,  I  find.  [Atide. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear;  have  you  conned  over 
the  catechise  I  taught  you  last  night  ? 

Cher.  Come,  question  me. 

Arch.  What  is  love  ? 

Cher.  Love  is,  I  know  not  what ;  it  comes,  I 
know  not  how;  goes,  I  know  not  when. 

Arch,  Very  well,  an  apt  scholar.  [Chucks  her 
under  the  cAin.1  Where  <k>e8  love  enter  ? 

Cher,  Into  toe  eyes. 
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Arch.  And  where  go  ant  ? 

Cher.  I  won't  tell  you. 

Arch.  What  are  die  objects  ^that  paaikm? 

Cher,  Youth,  beauty,  itd  dean  Haco. 

Arch.  The  reason  ? 

Cher,  Tlie  two  first  are  finaiiiowiUe  in  nature, 
and  tlie  third  at  coutt. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear !    What  are  the 
and  tokens  of  that  passion  ? 

Cher.  A  stealing  look,  a  tHammering  In^^ne, 
words  improbable,  designs  impossible,  afid  actions 
impraobcable. 

Arch.  That's  my  good  child ;  kiss  me^— What 
must  a  lover  do  to  obtain  his  liatitas ? 

Cher.  He  mast  adore  the  penon  that  disdains 
him ;  he  must  bribe  the  chMnbennaid  that  be- 
trays liim ;  and  court  the  footman  diat  famghs  at 
him. — lie  must^  lie  must 

Arch.  Nay,  child,  I  most  whip  you,  if  you 
don't  mind  your  lesson :  he  must  treat  his 

Cher.  ()1  aye.  He  must  treat  his  enemies  with 
respect,  his  friends  with  iudffierenoe,  and  all  the 
world  with  contempt ;  he  mast  suffer  orach,  and 
fear  more;  he  must  desire  noch,  and  hope  little; 
in  short,  be  must  embrace  ins  ruin,  and  throw 
himself  away. 

Arch.  Had  ever  man  so  hopeful  m  popil  as 
mine  !  Come,  my  dear ;  why  is  love  called  a  rid- 
dle? 

Cher.  Because,  being  blind,  he  leads  those  that 
see ;  and,  though  a  chUd,  he  ^vems  a  man. 

Arch.  Mighty  \>«il ! — And  why  is  lov«  pictu- 
red blind  ? 

Cher.  Because  die  painters,  out  of  their  weak- 
ness, or  the  pi nilege  a(  their  art,  chose  to  bide 
those  eyes  they  coald  not  draw. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear  little  scholar ;  kiss  me 

again And  why  should  love,  that's  a  child, 

govern  a  man  ? 

Cher.  Because  that  a  child  is  the  end  of  lore. 

Arch.  And  so  ends  love's  catechism. And 

now,  my  dear,  we'll  go  in,  and  make  my  mastei^s 
bed? 

Cher.  Hold,  hold,  Mr  Martin ^you  have  ta- 
ken a  great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct  me,  and 
what  d'ye  think  I  have  learned  by  it  ? 

Arch.  What? 

Cher.  That  your  discourse  and  your  habit  are 
contradictions,  and  it  would  be  nonsense  in  me 
to  believe  voo  a  footman  any  longer. 

Arch.  'Oons,  what  a  witch  it  is  ! 

Cher.  Depend  upon  this,  sir,  nothing  in  that 
garb  shall  ever  tempt  me  t  for  tfaongh  I  was  bom 

to  sciTitude,  I  hate  it. Own  your  conditioD, 

swear  you  love  me,  and  then 

Arch.  And  then  we  shall  go  make  my  master's 
bed? 

Cher.  Yes. 

Arch,  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  am  bom  a 
gentleman;  my  education  was  liberal;  but  I  went 
to  LrMidon  a  younger  brother,  fell  imo  the  hands 
of  sharpers,  who  stript  me  of  my  money;  my 
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frioids  disowned  me^  and  now  my  necessity 
brings  nae  to  what  you  see. 

Cher,  Then  lake  my  hand promise  to  mar- 
ry me  before  you  sleep,  and  I'M  make  you  mas- 
ter of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Jrck.  How  ! 

Cher.  Two  thousand  pounds  that  I  have  this 
minute  in  my  own  custody ;  so  throw  off  your  li- 
very this  instant,  and  V\\  go  find  a  parson. 

Arch,  What  said  you  f  a  parson  f 

Cher.  What !  do  you  scruple  ? 

Arch,  Scruple!  no,  no;  but — two  thousand 
pounds,  yott  say } 

Cher,  And  better. 

Arch,  'Sdeath !  what  shall  I  do? But  hark- 

ye,  child ;  what  need  you  make  me  master  of 
yourself  and  money^  when  you  may  have  the  same 
pleasure  out  of  me,  and  stiU  keep  your  fortune 
in  your  own  hands } 

Cher,  Then  you  wont  marry  me  ? 

Arch.  I  would  marry  you,  but 

Cher.  O,  sweet  sir,  I*m  your  humble  servant ; 
you're  fairiy  caught.  Would  you  persuade  me 
thai  any  geialeroan,  who  could  bear  the  scandal 
of  weariufi^  a  livery,  would  refuse  t\»o  thousand 
pounds,  let  the  coodition  be  what  it  would — No, 
no^  sir— But  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  freedom  | 


I  have  taken,  since  it  was  only  to  inform  my- 
self of  the  respect  that  I  ought  to  pay  to  you. 

[Going, 

Arch.  Fairly  bit,  by  Jupiter! — Hold,  h<rfd! 
and  have  you  actually  two  thousand  pounds  ? 

Cher,  ^,  I  have  my  secrets,  as  well  as  yoiH— 
when  you  please  to  be  more  open,  1  shall  be  more 
free ;  and  be  assured,  that  I  have  discoveries  that 

will  match  yours,  be  they  what  they  will. ^In 

the  mean  while,  be  satisfied,  that  no  discovery  I 
make  shall  ever  hurt  you ;  but  beware  of  my  h^ 
ther. [kxiL 

Arch,  So^we're  like  to  have  as  many  adven- 
tures in  our  inn,  as  Don  Quixotte  had  in  bis. 
Let  me  see — two  thousand  pounds !  If  the  wench 
would  promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent^ 
i'gad,  one  woald  marry  her :  but  the  fortune  may 
go  off  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wife  may  live-* 
Lord  knows  how  lone!  Then  an  innkeeper's 
daughter !  Aye,  that's  Uie  devil — there  my  pride 
brings  me  o£ 

For  whatsoe'er  the  sages  diarge  on  pride. 
The  angels'  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside ; 
On  earth,  I'm  sure,  'mong  us  of  mortal  callings 
Pride  saves  man  oft,  and  woman,  too,  from 
falling.  [Exit. 


ACT   IIL 


SCEN*K  L — Lsdjf  BoirirriFUL's  house. 

Enter  Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorixda. 

Mrs  SuL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  my  dear  sister  !  let  me 
embrace  thee ;  now  we  are  friends,  indeed ;  for 
I  shall  have  a  secret  of  yours  as  a  pledge  for 

mine Now  you'll   be  good  for  sometiiing ;   I 

afaail  have  you  conversiUe  in  the  subjects  of  tlie 
sex. 

Dor.  But  do  you  think  that  I  am  so  weak  as 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  fellow  at  first  sight  ? 

Mrs  SuL  Pshaw  !  now  you  spoil  all ;  why 
should  not  we  he  as  free  in  our  friendships  as 
the  men  ?  I  warrant  you,  the  gentleman  has  got 
to  his  confidant  already,  has  avowed  his  passion, 
toasted  your  health,  called  you  ten  thousand  an- 
gels, has  run  over  your  lips,  eyes,  neck,  shape, 
air,  and  every  thing,  in  a  description  that  warms 
their  mirth  to  a  second  enjoyment. 

Dor.  Your  hand,  sister :  I  an't  well. 

Mrs  Sul.  So — she's  breeding  already — Come, 
child,  up  with  it — hem  a  little — so — Now,  tell 
ine,  don*t  you  like  the  gentleman  that  we  saw 
at  church  just  now  ? 

Dor.  The  man's  well  enough. 

Mrs  SmL  Well  enough !  Is  he  not  a  demi-god, 
a  Narcissus,  a  star,  the  man  i'  the  moon  ? 

Dor.  O,  sister,  I'm  extremely  ill. 

Mr*  SuL  Shall  I  send  to  your  mother,  child, 
for  a  little  cephalic  plaster,  to  put  to  the  soles 
of  your  feet  ?  Or  shall  I  send  to  the  gentleman 


for  something  for  you  ?— Come,,  unbosom  youi^ 
self— the  man  is  perfectly  a  pretty  fellow ;  I  saw 
him  when  he  first  came  into  church. 

Dor.  I  saw  him  too,  sister,  and  with  an  air 
that  shon^  methougbt,  like  rays  about  bis  per- 
son. 

Mrs  SuL  Well  said;  up  with  it 

Dor.  No  forward  coquette  behaviour,  no  air  to 
set  him  off,  no  studied  looks^  nor  artful  posture 
' but  nature  did  it  all 

Afrs  SuL  Better  and  better^-^-One  touch 
more — Come 

Dor.  But  then  his  looks— -did  you  observe  his 
eyes? 

Afrj  SuL  Yes,  yes,  I  did  his  eyes ;  vrell, 
what  of  his  eyes? 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wandering;  they 
seemed  to  view,  but  never  gazed  on  any  thing 
but  me — and  then  bis  looks  so  humble  were,  and 
yet  so  noble,  that  they  aimed  to  tell  me^  that  he 
could  with  pride  die  at  my  fieet^  though  he 
scorned  slavery  any  where  else. 

Mrs  SuL  The  physic  works  purely— How 
d'ye  find  yourself  now,  my  dear  ? 

Dor.. Hem !  Much  better,  my  dear — Oh*  here 
comes  our  Mercury ! 

Enter  Scrub. 

Well,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  gentlenao  } 

Scrub.  Madam,  I  have  brot^t  yon  a  whok 
packet  of  news. 
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D&f.  Open  it  ouickly ;  come. 

Scrtib,  In  the  first  plsfCe,  I  enquired  who  the 
gentleman  was  ?  lliey  told  me  he  was  a  stran- 
ger. Secondly,  I  asked  what  the  gentleman  was } 
They  answered  and  said,  that  they  never  saw 
him  hefore.  Thirdly,  I  enquired  what  country- 
man he  was  }  They  replied,  twas  more  than  they 
knew.  Fourthly,  I  demanded  whence  he  came  ? 
Their  answer  was  they  could  not  tell.  And, 
fifthly.  I  asked  whither  he  went?  And  they  re- 
plied, they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ^And 

this  is  all  I  could  learn. 

Mrs  SuL  But  what  do  the  people  say  ?  Can't 
they  guess  ? 

Scrub.  Why  some  think  he*s  a  spy,  bome  guess 
he's  a  mountebank,  some  say  one  thing,  some 
another ;  but,  for  my  owu  part,  I  believe  he's  a 
Jesuit. 

Dor,  A  Jesuit !  why  a  Jesuit  ? 

Scrub,  Because  he  keeps  his  horses  always 
ready  saddled,  and  his  footman  talks  French. 

Mrt  SuL  His  footman  ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  he  and  the  count's  footman  were 
gabbering  French  like  two  intriguing  ducks  in  a 
mill-pond ;  and  I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for 
they  laughed  consumedly. 

bar.  What  sort  of  livery  has  the  footman  ? 

Scrub.  Livery  !  Lord,  madam,  I  took  him  for 
a  captain,  he's  so  bedizened  with  lace ;  and  then 
he  has  tops  to  his  shoes,  up  to  his  mid-leg,  a  sil- 
ver-headed cane  dandling  at  his  knuckles : — he 
carries  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  walks  just 
BCH-f  Walks  in  a  French  air.]  and  has  a  fine  long 
pernwig,  tied  up  in  a  bag — ix>rd,  madam,  he's 
clear  another  sort  of  a  man  than  I. 

Mrs  SuL    That  may  easily  be ^But  what 

shall  we  do  now,  sister  ? 

Dor.  I  have  it This  fellow  has  a  world  of 

simplicity,  and  some  cunning ;  the  first  hides  the 
latter  by  abundance Scrub  ! 

Scrub.  Madam. 

Dor.  We  have  a  great  mind  to  know  who  this 
gentleman  is,  only  for  our  satisfaction. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction, 
no  doubt. 

Dor.  You  must  go  and  get  acquainted  with 
his  footman,  and  invite  him  hither  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  your  ale,  because  you*re  butler  to- 
day. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam ;  I  am  butler  every  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs^  SuL  O  brave  sister !  o*  my  conscience, 
you  understand  the  mathematics  already — 'Tis 
the  best  plot  in  the  world  !  Your  mother,  you 
know,  will  be  gone  to  church,  my  spouse  will  be 

gt>t  to  the  alehouse  with  his  scoundrels,  and  the 
ouse  will  be  our  own — so  we  drop  in  by  acci- 
dent, and  ask  the  fellow  some  questions  ourselves. 
In  the  country,  you  know,  any  stranger  is  com- 
pany, and  we're  glad  to  take  up  with  the  butler 
m  a  country  dance,  and  happy  if  he  will  do  us 
the  favour. 


Scrub.  Ob,  madam,  you  wrong  me ;  I  never 
refused  your  ladyship  the  favour  in  my  life. 

Enter  Gipset. 

Gip.  Ladies,  dinnei's  upon  Cable. 

Dor.  Scrub,  we'll  excuse  your  waiting Go 

where  we  ordered  you. 
Scrub.  I  shalL 

SCENE  IL'-Ckanges  to  the  Inn. 

Enter  Aimwell  and  Abcheb. 

Arch.  Well,  Tom,  I  find  you're  a  maiiEsman* 

Aim.  A  marksman  !  who  so  blind  could  be  as 
not  discern  a  swan  among  the  ravens } 

Arch.  Well,  but  hark'e,  Aimwell. 

Aim.  Aimwell !  call  me  Oroondatea,  Ceaario^ 
Amadis,  all  that  romance  can  in  a  lover  paint, 
and  then  I'll  answer.  Oh,  Archer  !  I  read  her 
thousands  in  her  looks ;  she  looked  like  Ceres 
in  her  harvest ;  com,  wine,  and  oil,  milk,  honey, 
gardens,  groves,  and  purling  streams,  played  on 
her  plenteous  fooe. 

Arch.  Her  face !  her  pocket,  you  mean !  the 
com,  wine,  and  oil  lie  there.  In  short,  she  has 
twenty  thousand  pounds ;  thafs  tlie  English  on't 

Aim.  Her  eyes— — 

Arch.  Are  demi-cannonsy  to  be  sure;  so  I 
won't  stand  their  battery.  [Going. 

Aim.  Pray,  excuse  me ;  my  passion  must  have 
vent. 

Arch.  Passion !  what  a  plague!  d'ye  think  these 
romantic  airs  will  do  our  business  f  were  my 
temper  as  extravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures 
have  something  more  romantic  by  half. 

Aim.  Your  adventures  ? 

Arch.  Yes. 

*  The  nymph,  that  with  her  twice  ten  hundred 

pounds, 
'  With  brazen  engine  hot,  and  coif  clear  starched, 

*  Can  fire  the  guest  in  warming  of  the  bed' 

There's  a  touch  of  sublime  Milton  for  yon,  and 
the  subject  but  an  innkeeper^s  daughter !  I  can 
play  with  a  girl  as  an  angler  does  with  his  fish ; 
ne  keeps  it  at  the  end  of  his  line,  runs  it  up  the 
stream,  and  down  the  stream,  till  at  last  he 
brings  it  to  hand,  tickles  the  trout,  and  so  whips 
it  into  his  basket. 

Enter  Boniface. 

Bon.  Mr  Martin,  as  the  saying  is ^yonder'a 

an  honest  fellow  below,  ray  lady  Bountiful's  but- 
ler, who  begs  the  honour  that  you  would  go 
home  with  him,  and  see  his  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  my  baise-mains  to  the  gentleman, 
and  tell  him  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait 
on  him  immediately,  as  Uie  saying  is. 

[J&riV,  bowing  obsequiously. 

Aim.  What  do  I  bear  ?  sofl  Orpheus  play,  and 
fair  Toftida  sing ! 
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'  Arch.  Pflhawl  Damn yoat  reptaros !  I  tell  yoii 
bere's  a  pump  going  to  be  put  into  the  vessel, 
and  the  ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my  life  on't 
You  say  there^s  aqother*  lady  very  handsome 
there? 

Aim.  Yen,  faith. 

Arch.  Vm  in  lovie  with  her  already. 

Aim.  Can't  you  give  roe  a  bill  upon  Cherry  in 
tbe  mean  time  f 

Arch,  No,  no,  firiend ;  all  her  com,  wine,  and 
oil  is  iagnoaaed  to  my  market.  And,  once  more, 
I  warn  you,  to  keep  your  anchorage  clear  of  mine ; 
for  if  you  fall  fonl  of  me,  by  this  light,  you  shall 
ff>  to  the  bottom  !--*What{  make  a  prize  of  my 
Lttle  frigate,  while  Fro  upon  the  cruize  far  you  ? 
You'ne  a  pcetty  fellow  indeed  I         [Exit  Aach. 

.  •  Enter  Boniface. 

Aim.  Well,  well,  I  won't. Landlord,  have 

yon  any  toleratte  company  in  the  house  ?  I  don't 
care  for  dining  alone. 

Bon.  Yes,  sir ;  there's  a  captain  below,  as  the 
aaying  is,  that  arrived  about  an  hour  ago. 

Aim.  Gentlemen  of  his  coat  are  welcome 
everywhere;  will  you  make  a  compliment  for 
me^  and  tell  him,  I  should  be  glad  of  his  com- 
pany, that's  all. 

jBoh.  Who  shall  I  tell  him,  sir,  would 

Aim.  Ha !  that  stroke  was  well  tlirown  in— 
I'm  only  a  traveller,  like  himself,  and  would  be 
glad  of  his  company,  that's  all. 

Ban.  I  obey  your  commands,  as  the  saying  is. 

[Exit  Bon. 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath !  I  had  forgot;  what  title  will 
you  give  yourself? 

Aim.  My  brother's,  to  be  sure ;  he  would  ne- 
ver give  me  any  thing  else ;  so  I'll  make  bold  with 
his  honour  this  bout  You  know  the  rest  of  your 
cue? 

Arch.  Ay,  vf.  [Exit  Abch. 

Enter  Gibbet. 

(Hb,  Sir,  I'm  yours. 

Aim.  Tis  more  than  I  deserve,  sir,  for  I  don't 
know  yon. 

Gib.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  sir,  for  you  never 
saw  me  before        I  hope.  [Aiide. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  how  came  I  by  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  now? 

Oih  Sir,  I  scorn  to  intnide  upon  any  gentle* 
man — but  my  landlord 


I.  O,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  you're  the  cap- 
tain he  told  me  of  ? 

Gib.  At  yout  service,  sir* 

Aim.  What  re^ment^  may  I  be  so  bold  ? 

Gib.  A  marefaini^  regiment,  sir;  an  old  corps. 

Aim.  Very  dd,  if  your  coat  be  regimental. — 
[JsMJe.] — ^You  have  served  abroad,  sir? 

VoL.IL 


Gib.  Yes,  sir,  in  die  plantations;  'twas  mv  lot 
to  be  sent. into  the  worst  service ;  J  would  have 
quitted  it,  indeed^  but  a  man  of  honour,  you 
ki|0«ir-r-Beside&  'tw^  for  the  good  of  my  country 

thiat  I  should  be  abroad Any  thing  for  thp 

good  of  one's  poi^ntry — I'm  a  Roman  for  that. 

Aim.  One  of  the  first,  I'll  lay  my  life.  [Aside,^ 
You  found  the  West  Indies  very  liot,  sir  r 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aim.  Pray,  sir,  hj^'nt  J,  sa^n  ypur  face  at  Will's 

coffee-house  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White's,  too. 

Aim.  And  whera*s  your  coippany,  now,  cap- 
tain? 

Gib.  They  an't  come  yet. 

Aim.  Why,  d'ye  expect  them  here  ? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night,  sir. 

Aim.  Which  way  do  they  march  ? 

Gib.  Across  the' country. — ^The  devil's  in't  if  I 
han't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to  declare — 
but  I'm  afraid  he's  not  right,  I  must  tack  about. 

[Aside. 

Aim.  Is  your  company  to  quarter  at  Litch- 
field? 

Qib.Jgi  this  house,  sir. 

^i»i.  What,  all  ? 

Gib.  JVfy  company  is  but  thin,  h^,  ha,  h^ !  we 
are  but  three,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Aim.  You're  iperry,  sir? 

Gib.  Ay,  sir ;  you  must  excuse  me.  Sir,  I  un- 
derstand the  world,  espedaliy  the  art  of  travel- 
ling, I  don't  care,  sir,  for  answering  questions 
directly  upon  the  road — for  I  generally  ride  widi 
a  charge  about  me. 

Aim.  Three  or  four,  I  believe.  [Aside. 

Gib.  1  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are 
highwaymen  upon  this  quarter;  not,  sir,  that  I 

could  suspect  a  gentleman  of  your  figure But 

truly,  sir,  I  have  got  such  a  way  of  evasion  upon 
die  road,  that  I  don't  care  for  speaking  truth  to 
any  man. 

Aim.  Your  caution  may  be  neoesaary— Then,  I 
presume,  you're  no  captam  ? 

Gib.  Not  I,  sir;  captain  is  a  good  travelling 
name,  and  so  I  take  it ;  it  stops  a  gti^t  many 
foolish  inquiries  that  are  generally  made  about 
gentlemen  that  travel :  it  gives  a  man  an  air  of 
something,  and  makes  the  drawer^  obedient—^ 
And  thus  far  I  am  a  captain,  and  no  farther. 

Aim.  And,  pcay,  sir^  what  is  your  tnic  profes- 
sion? 

Gib,  O,  sir,  you  mpst  (excuse  roe — upon  my 
word,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  you. 

^jjR.  Ha,  ha !  upon  my  word,  I  commend  you. 

Enter  Boniface. 

Well,  Mr  Boniface,  what's  the  news  ? 

Bjan.  There's  another  gentleman  below,  as  tiir. 
saying  is,  that,  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would 
be  glad  to  make  the  t&rd  man,  if  you'd  give  hioi 
leave. 

SR 
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Aim,  What  is  he  ? 

Bon.  A  cleriEyniaiiy  u  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  A  clergyman !  Is  he  really  a  derfrynuui  ? 
or  is  it  only  his  travelling  name,  as  my  friend,  the 
captain,  has  it  ? 

Bon.  (),  sir,  he's  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
French  oiHcers  in  town. 

Aim.  Is  lie  a  Frenchman  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  bom  at  Brussels. 

Gib.  A  Frenchman,  and  a  priest !  I  won*t  be 
seen  in  his  company,  sir ;  I  have  a  value  for  my 
reputation,  sir. 

Aim.  Nay,  but  captain,  since  we  are  by  our- 
selves—Can he  sueak  English,  landlord  ? 

Bon.  Very  well,  sir;  you  may  know  him,  as 
the  saying  is,  to  be  a  foreigner,  by  his  accent, 
and  that's  all. 

Aim.  llien  he  has  been  in  England  before? 

Bon.  Never,  sir,  but  hc*s  master  of  languages, 
as  the  saying  is ;  he  bilks  Latin ;  it  does  me  good 
to  hear  him  talk  Latin. 

Aim.  Then  you  understand  Latin,  Mr  Boni- 
face? 

Bon.  Not  I,  sir,  as  the  saying  is ;  but  he  talks 
it  so  very  fast,  that  Tm  sure  it  must  ba*fcx>d. 

Aim.  rray,  desire  him  to  walk  up. 

Bon.  Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  Foigard. 

Foig.  Save  you,  gentlemens  bote. 

Aim.  A  Frenchman !— sir,  your  most  humble 
aervant. 

Foig.  Och,  dear  joy,  I  am  your  most  faithful 
■her^ant,  and  yours  afsho. 

Oib,  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English ;  but 
you  have  a  mighty  twang  of  the  foreigner. 

Foig.  My  English  is  very  well  for  the  vords, 
but  we  foreigners,  you  know,  caimot  bring  our 
tongues  about  the  pronunciation  so  soon. 

Aim.  A  foreigner!  a  downrieht  Teague,  by 
this  light!  [Afide,]  Were  you  oorn  in  France, 
doctor? 

Foig.  I  was  educated  in  France,  but  I  was 
homed  at  Bfussels :  I  am  a  subject  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  joy. 

Gib.  What  king  of  Spain,  sir?  Speak. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoui,  joy,  I  cannot  teU  you  as 
yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  captain,  that  was  too  hard  upon  the 
doctor ;  he's  a  stranger. 

Foig.  O  let  him  alone,  dear  joy ;  I'm  of  a  na- 
tion that  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Aim.  Cf)me,  genllemon,  i'U  end  the  dispute- 
Here,  landlord,  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Bon.  Upon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Gentlemen pray— -that  door. 

Bon.  No,  no,  fair,  the  captain  must  lead. 

Aim.  No,  doctor,  the  church  is  our  guide. 

Oib,  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is. 

[Exit/oremoiif  tAey  follow. 


SCENE  lll,r-^Ckmiga  to  «  gaiiery  im  Last 
Bodhtifol's  Amst. 


Enter  Archek  and  Sprue  nngingy  and     ^_ 
one  another;  Scrcb  with  a  tankard  in  kis 
handy  Gipsey  listening  at  a  distanee. 

Scrub.  Tall,  all,  dall  !*-CoBe,  my  dear  boy- 
let's  have  that  song  onoe  more. 

Arch.  No,  no ;  we  shall  disturb  the' 
but  will  you  be  sure  to  keep  die  aecret? 

Scrub.  Pho !  upon  my  bonoiir,  as  I'm  a  geo- 
tleman. 

Arek.  Tis  enough-— ^ You  most  know,  tben, 
that  my  master  is  the  lord  visooont  Aimweil ;  he 
fought  a  duel  t'other  day  in  Loadoa,  Vfoonded 
his  man  so  dangerously,  that  he  thioka  fit  to  with- 
draw, till  he  hears  whether  the  gentleflwn's 
wounds  be  mortal  or  not :  he  never  was  in  thb 
part  of  England  before,  so  he  chose  to  retire  to 
this  place ;  that's  all. 

Gib.  And  thatfs  enough  for  me.  [Exii. 

Scrub.  And  where  were  yon  when  your  master 
fought  ? 

Arch,  We  never  know  of  oar  masters^  <iaar- 
rels. 

Scrub,  No !  if  our  masters  in  the  country  here 
receive  a  challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
tell  their  wives ;  the  wife  tells  the  servants,  the 
servants  alarm  the  tenants,  and  in  half  an  hour 
you  shall  have  the  whole  oountir  up  in  arms. 

Arch.  To  hinder  two  men  from  doing  what 
they  have  no  mind  for  But  if  tou  shookl 
chance  to  talk,  now,  of  this  busiaess/ 

Scrub.  Talk !  ah,  sir,  had  I  not  learned  the 
knack  of  holding  my  tongue,  I  had  never  lived  so 
long  in  a  great  Aunily. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  there  are  secrets  in 
all  families. 

Scrub.  Secrets,  O  Lud  ! but  HI  sav  no 

more — Come,  sit  down,  we'll  make  an  end  of  oar 
tankard.   Here 

Arch.  With  all  my  heart :  who  knows  but  you 
and  I  may  come  to  be  better  aoqoaioled,  eb  ? 

; — Here's  your  lad/s  health :  you  have  three, 

I  think ;  and  to  be  sure  there  must  be  secrets 
among  them. 

Scrub.  Secrets !  Ah  !  friend,  friend  ! 1  wish 

I  had  a  friends 

Arch.  Am  I  not  your  friend  ?  Coroc^  yon  and 
I  will  be  swera  browers. 

Scrub.  Shall  we  ? 

Arch.  From  this TOinutc  Qimt <ne  «  kiss! 

And  now,  brother  Scrub- 

Scrub.  And,  4iow,  brother  Martin,  1  will  teO 
you  a  secret  that  will  make  your  haar  stand  oo 

end You  roast  koow,  duit  I  am  consomedly 

in  love. 

Arch,  Tha^s  a  terrible  secret,  that's  the  tnidi 
on't. 

Scrub,  That  jade,  Gipsey,  that  was  with  us 
just  now  in  the  oettar,  is  the  arrantest  whore  that 
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erer  wofe«  pt^tiamt,  wd  Fm  djing  for  kit«  of 
her. 

ArcL  H%  ha,  faa  !--*-Are  yoa  in  love  with 
IwrperaoQ,  or  her  Tirtiie^  biocber  Scmb  ? 

iSeni^  IflfanuU  like  virtue  best,  beeaose  it's 
more  durable  cfaas  beauty :  for  virtue  holds  good 
with  iome  womn^  long  and  many  a  day  after 
they  have  lost  it 

ArtJL  lo  the  eountrjr,  I  grant  ye,  where  no 
wooMm's  virtne  is  lost«  till  a  bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  oould  I  bring  ber  to  a  bastard,  I 
should  have  her  all  to  myself;  but  I  dare  not  pot 
it  apon  that  lay,  for  fear  of  being  sent  for  a  sol- 
dier— Prav,  brother,  how  do  you  eentleiden  in 
London  like  that  same  pressing  act  r 

Arek,  Very  ill,  brother  Scrub-— lis  die 
worst  that  ever  was  made  for  us ;  formerly,  I  re* 
member  the  good  days  when  we  could  :dnn  our 
masters  for  our  wages,  and  if  they  refused  to  pay 
us,  we  oould  have  a  warrant  to  carry  them  before 
a  justice ;  but  now,  if  we  talk  of  eating,  they 
have  a  warrant  for  us^  and  carry  us  before  three 
justices. 

Scrub,  And  to  be  sore  we  ^  if  we  talk  of 
eating ;  for  the  justices  won't  give  their  own  sei^ 
VBBIB  a  bad  example.  Now,  this  is  my  mislbr* 
tune — --I  dare  not  speak  in  the  house,  while  that 
jade,  Gipaey,  dings  abont  like  a  foiy>-*-^Onee  I 
had  the  better  end  of  the  staff. 

Arch.  And  how  comes  the  change  now  ? 

Scrub,  Why,  the  mother  of  all  this  mischief  is 
a  priest. 

Arck,  A  priest! 

Scrub,  Ay,  a  damned  son  of  a  whore  of  Baby* 
km,  that  came  over  hither  to  say  grace  to  the 
French  officers,^  and  eat  up  our  provisions— — 
There^s  not  a  day  goes  over  his  head  without  a 
dinner  or  supper  in  this  house. 

Arch,  How  came  be  so  familiar  in  the  far 
milv? 

Scrub,  Beeaose  he  speaks  Endish,  as  if  he  bad' 
lived  here  all  his  life,  aad  tells  lies,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  traveller  from  his  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  I'm  afraid,  has  convert- 
ed the  aflections  or  your  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Converted !  ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend— for  I'm  afraid  be  has  made  her  a  whore 
and  a  papist — But  this  is  not  all;  there's  the 
Frendi  count  and  Mrs  Snllen ;  they're  in  confe- 
deracy, and  for  some  private  end  of  their  own, 
too^  to  be  sore. 

Arch.  A  very  hopeful  family,  yours,  brother 
Scrab !  I  soppoee  the  maiden  lady  baa  her  lover, 
too? 

Scrub,  Not  that  I  know^— She's  the  beH  of 
them,  that's  the  truth  on't :  but  they  take  care  to 
firevent  my  cnriosi^,  by  giving  me  so  much  bu- 
sinessy  that  I  am  a  pormct.  nave :— What  d'ye 
think  is  my  place  in  tnis  fomily  ? 

Arch.  Butler,  I  suppose. 

Scrub.  Ah,  lofd  hdp  your  silly  head!-^I11 
tell  yoo — Of  a  Monday,  I  drive  the  coach ;  of  a 
Tuesdayi  I  drive  the  plough ;  on  Wednesday^  I 


follow  the  hounds;  on Thnrscky,  I  dan  the  te- 
nants; on  Friday,  I  cp  to  market ;  on  Saturday,  I 
draw  warrants;  and  on  Sunday,  I  draw  beer. 

Arch,  Ha,  ha,  haf  if  variety.be  a  pleasure  in 
life,  you  have  enough  on't,  my  dear  brother-* 
But  what  ladies  are  those  ? 

Scrub.  Ours,  ours;  rh<it  upon  the  right  hand  is 
Mrs  Sullen,  and  the  other  Mrs  Dorinda-^Don't 
mhid  them;  sit  still, 


Enter  Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorikoa. 

Mrt  SuL  I  have  heai'd  my  brother  talk  of  my 
lord  Aimweli;  but  they  say  that  his  brother  is  the 
hner  gentleman. 

Dor.  That's  impossible,  sister. 

Mri  Sul.  He's  vastly  rich,  and  very  close,  they 

Dor.  No  matter  for  that ;  if  I  can  creep  into 
his  heart,  FU  open  liis  breast,  I  warnuir  him :  I 
have  heard  say,  that  people  may  be  guessed  at' 
by  the  behaviour  of  their  servants ;  I  could  wish 
wc  might  talk  to  that  fellow. 

Mrs  Sul*  So  do  I ;  for  I  think  he's  a  veiy 
pretty  fellow :  come  this  way ;  I'll  throw  out  a 
lure  for  him  presently. 

[l^ey  with  a  turn  to  the  oppqtite  iidt  of  the 
Uage,  Mrs  Sullen  drop$  her  fan;  Ar- 
caER  rum,  taket  it  up,  and  givu  it  to 
her.] 

Arch,  Con%  wine,  and  oil,  indeed ! — But  I  think 
the  wife  hes  the  greatest  plenty  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  she  should  be  my  cnoice— Ay,  ay,  say 
you  so— Madam ^vour  ladyriiip's  fan. 

Mrs  SuL  O  sir,  I  thank  you What  a  hand* 

some  bow  the  fellow  made ! 

JOor.  Bow !  Why,  I  have  known  several  foot- 
men come  down  from  .London,  set  up  here  for 
dandng-masters,  and  carry  off  the  beet  fortunes 
in  the  county. 

Arch.  [Ande.]  That  project,  for  ausht  I  know, 
had  been  better  than  ours — Brother  Scrub,  why 
don't  you  introduce  me  ? 

Scntb.  Ladies^  this  is  the  strange  gentleman's 
servant  that  yoo  saw  at  church  to*day ;  I  under- 
stood he  came  from  London;  and  so  I  invited  him 
to  the  cellar,  that  he  might  shew  me  the  newest 
flourish  in  whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of 
him? 

Arch,  O  jes,  madam ;  but  the  streiM;th  of  your 
hidyship's  liquor  u  a  little  too  potent  for  the  con- 
stitution of  your  humble  servant. 

Mrs  Sul  What,  then,  you  don't  usually  drink 
ale? 

Arch,  No,  madam ;  my  constant  drink  is  tea, 
or  e  little  wine  and  water ;  'tis  prescribed  me  by 
the  physician,  for  a  remedy  against  the  spleen. 

Scrub,   O  U !   O  la  !--a  footman  have  the 
spleen- 
Mrs  SuL  I  thought  that  distemper  had  been 
only  proper  to  people  of  quality. 

Arch.  Madam,  like  all  other  fashions,  it  wears 
out,  and  80  descends  to  their  servants;  thoughii 
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in  a  gmat  many  of  us,  I  beKeVe  it  proceeds  from  I 
some  melanchuly  particles  in  the  blood,  occasion- 
ed by  the  stagnation  of  wages. 

Dor.  How  afiectedly  the  fellow  talks ! — ^How 
long,  pray,  have  you  served  yoar  present  mas- 
ter? 

Arch.  Not  long :  my  life  has  been  mostly  sp«nt 
iu  the  service  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs  SuL  And,  pray,  which  service  do  yon  like 
best? 

Arch.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best;  the  ho- 
nour of  serving  them  is  soffident  wages;  diere  is 
a  charm  in  their  looks,  that  delivers  a  plea^re 
with  their  commands,  and  gives  our  duty  the 
wings  of  inclination. 

Mrs  SuL  That  flight  was  above  the  fntch  of  a 
livery:  and,  sir,  would  not  you  be  saiisfied  to 
serve  a  lady  again  ? 

^rcA.  As  groom  of  the  chambers,  madam ;  but 
not  as  a  footman. 

Mrs  SuL  I  suppose  you  served  as  footman  be- 
fore? 

Arch.  For  that  reason,  1  would  not  serve  in 
that  post  again ;  for  my  memory  is  too  weak  for 
the  load  of  messi^e^  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their 
sen  ants  in  London :  my  lady  Uowd'ye,  the  last 
mistix^s  I  served,  called  me  up  one  morning,  and 
told  me,  Martin^  go  to  my  lady  Allnight  with  my 
humble  service;  tell  her  1  was  to  wail  on  her  la- 
dyship yesterday,  •  and  left  word  with  Mrs  Re- 
becca, that  the  preliminaries  of  the  af&ir  she 
knows  of  are  stopt  till  we  know  the  concurrence 
of  the  person  that  I  know  of,  fur  whi<  h  there  are 
circumstances  wanting  which  we  shall  accommo- 
date at  the  old  place ;  but  that,  v.  the  mean  time, 
there  is  a  person  about  her  ladyship,  that  from 
several  hints  and  surmises,  was  accessary  at  a  cer- 
tain time  to  the  disappointments  that  naturally 
attend  things,  that  to  her  knowledge  are  of  more 
importknce 


)      Ha,  ha  !  where  are  you  going, 

S  sir? 


Airs  SuL 

Dor. 

Arch.  Why,  I  han't  half  done. 

Scrub.  I  should  not  remember  a  quarter  of  it 

Arch.  The  whole  how  d*ye  was  about  half 
an  hour  lone ;  so,  happened  to  misplace  two  syl- 
lables, and  was  turned  off,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble  L- 

Dor.  The  pleasantest  fellow,  sister,  I  ever 
saw.  But,  friend,  if  your  master  be  married — 
I  presume  you  still  serve  a  latdy  ? 

Arch.  No,  madam ;  I  take  care  never  to  come 
into  a  married  family ;  the  commands  of  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  'tis 
impossible  to  please  both. 

Dor.  There  s  a  main  point  gatned.-^My  lord 
is  not  married,  I  find.  [Atide. 

Mrs  SuL  But,  I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so 
many  good  services,  you  had  not  a  better  provi- 
sion made  for  you  ? 

Arch.  I  don't  know  bow,  madam — I  am  very 
wellasljun. 


Mn  SuL  Something  Ibr  A  pair  of  gloves. 

[Offering  ktmrnoim^ 

ArdL.  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused.  My 
master,  maidann,  pays  me ;  nor  dare  I  take  omh 
ney  from  any  other  hand^  witetU  injoriog  his 
honour,  and  disobeying  his  commandiB. 

Scrub:  Brother  Martiii^  brodier  Maitia ! 

Arch.  What  do  you  say,  brother  Sef«b  ? 

iScr«6.  Take  the  money,  and  g^  it  to  me. 

[Eretmt  Aechee  mmd  Sc&ub. 

Dor,  This  is  sorprising !  Did  you  ever  see  so 
pretty  a  well-bred  fellow  I 

MtmSuL  The  devil  take  him  for  vreariog  die 
livery! 

iSor.  I  fancy,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  my  lord's,  that  his  lordsUp  has 
pitched  upon  for  his  coorage^  fidelity,  and  di»- 
cretion,  to  bear  him  company  in  this  dress,  and 
who,  ten  to  one,  was  his  second. 

Mrs  SuL  It  is  so,  it  mast  be  so,  and  it  shall 
be  so ! — For  I  like  him. 

Dor,  What,  better  than  the  eomt? 

Mrs  SuL  The  count  happened  to  be  tbe  most 
a^reedble  man  upon  tbe  pbce ;  and  so  1  chose 
bun  to  serve  me  m  my  design  upon  my  husband 
•- — But  I  should  like  this  i^ow  better  in  a  de- 
sign npon  myself. 

Dor,  But  now,  sister,  for  aa  interview  with 
this  lord,  and  this  genderaan ;  faowalmU  we  bring 
that  about? 

Mrs  SuL  Pkitienoe !  yoa  ooantry  ladies  give 
no  quarter,  if  once  you  be  entered. — Would  you 
prevent  their  desires,  and  give  tbe  fellows  no 
wishing  time  ? — Look'e,  Dorinda,  if  mv  loid  Aim- 
well  loves  you,  or  deserves  you,  belA  fiwi  a  way 

to  see  you  ;  and  there  we  must^kave  it My 

business  oomes  now  upon  the  ta^s-^-— Have  yoa 
prepared  your  brother? 

Dor.  les,  yes. 

Jlf rs  SuL  And  how  did  he  relish  it? 

Dor.  He  said  little^  mumbled  somediing  to 
himself,  and  promised  to  be  guided  by  me--bot 
here  he  oomes— 

Enter  StJtLEW. 

• 

SuL  What  nngmg  was  that  I  heard  just  bow  ? 

Mrs  SuL  The  singine  in  your  head,  my  dear; 
yon  complained  of  it  all  d^. 

SuL  You're  impertioeat. 

Mrs  SuL  I  was  ever  so,  since  i  became  ooe 
flesh  with  you. 

SuL  One  flesh  I  rather  two  carcases  joined  nn- 
naturally  together. 

JUirt  SuL  Or  rather,  a  living  sou)  cbupled  to  a 
dead  body. 

Dor,  8o,  this  is  fine  enoonragement  for  me ! 

SuL  Yes,  my  wife  shews  what  you  must  do. 

JkTrf  SuL  And  my  husband  sliews  700  whst 
you  must  sufier. 

SuL  ^Sdeath !  why  cai^t  you  be  silent? 

il^f  iS^  'Sdeothl  why  can't  you  talk? 
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SuL  Do  you  talk  to  any  ptupose  ? 

ilfn  iSv/L  Do  you  think  to  any  puqioie  } 

SuL  Sister,  heark'e— [ITAitjiers.}— I  shan't  he 
home  till  it  be  late.  [Exit  Svh, 

Mr$SuL  What  did  he  whisper  to  ye? 

Dor,  That  he  would  gp  round  the  back  way, 
come  into  die  cloaet,  and  listen  as  I  Greeted  him. 


— But  let  me  beg  you  onoemore,  dear' sister,  to 
drop  this  project :  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  in-' 
stead  of  awaidng  him  to  kindness,  you  may  pro-^ 
voke  him  to  rage ;  and,  then,  who  knows  how  far 
his  brutality  may  carry  him  ? 

Mrt  SuL  Vm  provided  to  receke  hims  1  war- 
rant you.    Away  !  [EMeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l^Contintus, 


Eater  Dorikda,  meeting  Mrs  Sullen  and 
Lady  Bountiful. 

Dor,  Nfiws,  dear  sister;  news,  news ! 

Enter  Archer,  running. 

Arch,  Where,  where  is  my  lady  Bountiful  ?— 
Pray,  which  is  tlie  old  lady  ot  you  three ! 

iadj^  Boun^  I  am. 

Arch.  O,  madam .!  the  finne  of  your  ladyship's 
dmrity,  goodness,  benevolence,  skill,  and  ability, 
have  drawn  me  hither  to  implore  your  ladyship's 
help  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is 
this  moment  breathmg  his  last. 

Lady  Boun,  Your  master !  Where  is  he  ? 

ArcL  At  your  gate,  madam :  drawn  by  the 
appearance  of  your  handsome  house  to  view  it 
nearer,  and  walking  up  the  avenue,  he  was  taken 
ill  of  a  sudden,  with  a  sort  of  I  know  not  what : 
but  down  he  fell,  and  there  he  lies. 

Lady  Boun,  Here,  Scrub,  Gipsey  !  all  run;  get 
my  easy-chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in 
it,  and  bring  him  in  quickly,  quickly. 

Arch,  Heaven  will  reward  your  ladyship  for 
this  charitable  act. 

Lady  Boun,  Is  your  master  used  to  these  fits  ? 

ArcL  O  yes,  madam,  frequently.  ■  I  have 
known  him  have  five  or  six  of  a  niglit. 

Lady  Boun,  Wliat's  his  name  ? 

Arch,  Lord,  madam,  he's  a  dying  i  a  mi- 
Bale's  care  or  neglect  may  save  or  destrov  his  life, 

Lmfy  Boun*  Ah,  poor  gentleman  f  Come, 
iriend,  shew  me  the  way,  TU  see  him  brought  in 
myself.  [Exit  with  Archer. 

Dor.  O,  sister!  my  heart  flutters  about  strange- 
ly ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  from  running  to  his  as^ 


Afrs  SuL  .4nd  111  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your 
aasistance  more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  tliat  my  lord  would  Hnd  a  way  to  come 
at  you  ?  Love's  his  distemper,  and  you  must 
be  the  physician ;  put  on  all  your  charms,  sum- 
mon all  your  fire  into  your  eyes,  plant  the  whole 
artillery. of  your  looks  against  his  breast,  and 
4own  with  htm. 

Dor,  O,  sister,  Tm  but  a  young  ^ner !  I  shall 
be  aftaid  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  should  re- 
coil, and  hurt  myself. 

Mn  SuL  Never  fear !  yon  shall  see  me  shoot 
before  you,  if  you  wiV. 


Dor.  No,  no,  dear  sister;  yon  have  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  I  shan't  care  for  be- 
ing instructed  by  yon. 

Enter  Aim  WELL  in  a  chair^  carried  by  Archeb 
and  Scrub,  Lady  Bountiful,  Gipsby  ;  Aim- 
well  counterfeiting  a  $woon. 

Lady  Boun,  Here,  here^  let's  see  the  hartshorn 
drops — ^Gipsey,  a  glass  of  fair  water,  his  fit's 

very  strong Bless  me,  how  his  hands  are 

clenched ! 

Arch.  For  shame,  ladies,  what  d'ye  do !  Why 
don't  you  help  us?— — Piay,  madam,  [To  Do- 
RiNDA.]  take  his  hand,  and  open  i^  if  you  can, 
whilst  1  hold  his  head. 

[Dorikda  take*  his  hand. 

Dor,  Poor  ^itleman ! — Oh— be  has  p)t  ray 
hand  within  his,  and  squeezes  it  umnercifally — 

Lady  Boun,  "Tis  the  violence  of  his  convulsion, 
child. 

Arch,  O,  madam  !  he's  perfi?ctly  possessed  in 
these  cases. — He'll  bite  you,  if  you  don't  have 


Dor.  Oh,  my  hand !  my  hand  ! 

Lady  Bonn.  Whaifs  the  matter  with  the  fool- 
ish girl?  1  have  got  this  hand  open,  you  sec,  with 
a  giieat  deal  of  ease. 

Arch,  Aye,  but,  madam,  your  dau^htei's  hand 
is  somewhat  warmer  than  your  ladyship's,  and 
the  heat  of  it  dmws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that 
way. 

Mn  SuL  I  find,  friend,  you're  very  learned  ia 
these  sort  of  fits. 

Arch,  ^is  no  wonder,  madam ;  for  I  am  of- 
ten troubled  witli  them  myself;  I  find  myself 
extremely  ill  at  this  minute. 

[Looking  hard  at  Mas  Sollek. 

JIfrs  SuL  [Ande,]  I  fancy  i  coald  find  a  way 
to  cure  you. 

Lad^  Boun,  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 

ArcTL  Longer  than  usual,  madam. 

Lady  Boun.  Where  did  his  illness  take  him 
first,  pray? 

Arch,  To-day  at  church,  madam. 

Lady  Boun,  In  what  manner  was  he  taken  ? 

Arch,  Very  strangely,  my  lady.  He  was  of  a 
sodden  touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which, 
at  the  first,  he  only  felt,  but  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther 'twas  pain  or  pleasure. 

LatfyBoun,  Wind,  nothing  but  wind.  Your 
master  should  never  go  without  a  bottle  to  smell 
to        Oh!  he  recovers— the  lavender  water — 
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some  fcatfaen  ta  barn  onder  Iris  oose-— Hungry 
water  to  mb  his  tempfes— O,  be  comes  to  bim- 

lelf !  Hem  a  little,  sir ;  hem Gipsey,  bring 

the  cordial  water. 

[AiMWELL  ieenu  to  mnahe  m  amaze. 

Dor,  How  do  you,  sirP 

Aim,  Where  am  I  ?  [Rinag, 

Sure  I  have  passed  the  gulph  of  silent  death, 
And  now  am  landed  on  the  Elysian  shore — 
Behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plains, 
Fair  Proserpine — ^Let  me  adore  thy  bright  divi- 
nity. 
[Knoih  to  DoRiHDA,  and  kUta  her  hand. 

MrtSul,  So,  so,  so!  I  knew  where  the  fit 
would  end. 

Aim,  Eorydtoe,  perhaps-^— 
How  coald  thy  Orpheas  Keep  his  word, 
And  not  look  back  on  thee  r 
No  treasure  but  thyself  could  sure  have  bribed 

him 
To  look  one  minute  off  thee. 

Lady  Boun,  Delirious,  poor  gentleman ! 

Arek,  Very  delirious,  madam,  very  delirious. 

Aim,  Martin's  voice,  I  think. 

Arch,  Yes,  my  lord.  How  does  your  lord- 
ship? 

IM^  Boun,  Lord  !  did  you  mind  that,  girls  ? 

Aim,  Where  am  I  ? 

Arch,  In  very  good  hands,  sir.  You  were  ta- 
ken just  now  with  one  of  your  old  fits,  under  the 
trees,  jusl  by  this  good  lady's  house ;  her  lady- 
ship hiad  you  taken  in,  and  has  miraculously 
brought  vou  to  yourself,  as  you  see— > 

Aun,  I  am  so  confounded  with  shame,  ma- 
dam, that  I  can  now  only  beg  pardon— and  re- 
fer my  acknowledgments  for  your  ladyship's  care, 
till  an  opportunity  offers  of  making  some  amends. 
I  dare  to  be  no  longer  troublesome.  Martin, 
give  two  ^lineas  to  the  servants.  \Going. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air ;  you  don't  look,  sir,  as  if  you  were 
|)erfectly  recovered. 

[H^e  AacBER  talh  to  Lady  Bovntivul 
in  duwtb  ihew,"] 

Aim,  That  I  shall  never  be,  madam;  my  pre- 
aent  illness  is  so  rooted,  that  I  must  expect  to 
carry  it  to  my  grave. 

Lady  Boun.  Come,  sir,  your  servant  has  been 
telling  me  that  you're  apt  to  relapse,  if  you  go  in- 
to the  air — Your  gooo  manners  shaiirt  get  the 
better  of  our»^You  shall  sit  down  again,  sir — 
Come,  sir,  we  don't  mind  ceremonies  in  the  coun- 
try— Hera,  Gipsey,  bring  the  cordial  water 

Here,  sir,  my  service  t'ye — ^You  shall  taste  my 
water ;  'tis  a  cordkl,  I  can  assure  you,  and  of 
m 
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iy  own  making.   [Aekwell  dtinki]    Drink  it 
off,  sir.    And  how  d'ye  find  yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Aim,  Somewhat  better— —though  very  faint 
still. 

Lady  Boun,  Aye,  aye;  people  are  always  faint 
after  those  fits.  Come,  girls,  you  shall  shew  the 
gentleman  the  house:  ^tii  but  an  old  family 


building  sir;  but  yon  had  better  walk  about,  and 
cool  by  degrees,  than  venture  immediatety  to  the 
ai|f ;  but  youll  find  some  tolerable  pictures.—- 
Dorinda,  shew  the  gentleman  the  way.  [£jRi^.j 
I  must  go  to  the  poor  woman  bebw. 

Dor,  This  way,  sir. 

Aim,  Ladies,  riiall  I  bes  leave  for  my  servant 
to  wait  on  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very 
well. 

Mrt  SuL  Sir,  we  understand  originals  as  well 
as  he  does  pictures,  so  be  may  come  along. 

[Exeunt  Doriiioa,  Mas  Sullek,  Arcbes. 
Aim  WELL  leadi  Dorinda. 

Enter  f oic ard  and  ScKVhj  meeting, 

Foig.  Save  yau,  roaster  Scrub ! 

Scrub.  Sir,  I  won't  bo  saved  your  way— ^I  hate 
a  priest ;  I  abhor  the  French ;  and  1  defy  the 
devil.  Sir,  I  am  a  bold  Briton,  and  will  spill 
the  last  drop  of  my.  blood  to  keep  out  popery 
and  slavery. 

Foif.  Master  Scrub,  you  would  put  me  down 
in  pohtics,  and  so  I  woiiid  be  speaking  with  Mrs 
Gipsey. 

Seridf,  Good  Mr  Priest,  you  can't  speak  with 
her;  she's  sick,  sir;  she's  gone  abroad,  sir;  she's 
—dead  two  months  ago,  sir. 

Enter  Gipsey. 

Gip.  How  now,  impudence!  How  dare  yon 
talk  so  saucily  to  the  doctor?  Prsky,  sir,  don't 
take  it  ill ;  for  the  common  people  of  England 
are  not  so  civil  to  stran^rs,  as-^— 

Scrub,  You  lie,  you  lie ;  'tis  the  cooraion  peo- 
ple, such  as  you  are,  that  are  civilest  to  stnm- 
gers. 

GiB„  Sirrah,  I  have  a  fgpod  mind  to— Gee  you 
out,  1  say. 

Scrub,  I  won'L 

Oip,  You  won't,  sauce-bos— Pray,  doctor,  what 
is  the  captain's  lume  that  came  to  your  inn  last 
night  ? 

Scrub.  The  captun !  ah,  the  devil !  there  she 
hampers  me  again ;  the  captain  has  me  on  one 
side,  and  the  priest  on  t'other— So,  between  the 
gown  and  the  sword,  I  have  a  fine  time  on't. 

[Going. 

Gip.  What,  sirrah,  won't  you  march  ? 

Scrub,  No,  my  dear^  I  won't  mardi^-but  I'll 
walk  :  And  I'll  make  bold  to  listen  a  little,  toa 
[Goei  behind  the  scene,  and  iiiiens. 

Gip,  Indeed,  doctor,  the  count  has  been  bw* 
barously  treated,  that's  the  troth  on't. 

fbif.  Ah,  Mrs  Gipsey,  upon  my  shoul,  nof 
f;ra,  his  complainings  would  moUify.  the  marrow 
m  your  bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  com* 
miseration;  he  weeps,  and  he  dances,  and  he 
fi&tles,  and  he  swears,  and  he  laughs,  and  he 
stamps,  and  he  sings;  in  conclusion,  joy,  he^  a^ 
ilicted,  d  la  IVviR^ots,  and  a  stranger  would  not 
know  whider  to  crv  or  to  laugh  with  him. 

Gip,  What  would  you  have  me  do»  doctor? 
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Fotg.  Notingy  joy,  bot  only  hide  the  ooant  in 
'  Mrs  Allen's  closet,  wheo  it  is  dark. 

'  (x^.  Nothiiig !  Is  that  nothing?  It  woold  be 
both  a  no  and  a  shame,  doctor. 

Faig.  Here  are  twenty  louisdores,  joy,  for 
yoar  SmoM ;  and  I  will  give  yon  an  absolution 
for  the  shin. 

G^.  Bat  won't  that  mon^  look  like  a  bribe  f 

Fmg,  Dat  is  aocording  as  you  shall  tank  it^^ 
If  yoQ  receive  the  OMiney  before-hand,  'twill  be, 
logice,  a  bribe :  but  if  you  stay  till  afterwards, 
'twill  be  only  a  cratiiication. 

Gip»  Well,  doctor,  I'll  take  it  lo^ce.  Bot 
what  must  1  do  with  my  conscience,  sur  ? 

F&ig,  Leave  dat  wid  me,  joy;   I  am  your 

Eriest,  gra;  and  your  conscience  is  under  my 
ends. 
Oip,  But  should  I  pot  the  count  into  the  do- 

Foig,  Veil,  is  dere  any  shin  for  a  man's  being 
in  a  doshetf  One  may  go  to  firayers  in  a  do- 
afaet 

Gni.  But  if  the  lady  should  come  into  her 
chamber,  and  go  to  bed  ? 

Fng.  Veil,  and  is  dere  any  shin  in  going  to- 
bed,joy? 

Gtp.  Aye,  but  if  the  parties  should  meet,  doc- 
tor? 

Foig.  Veil,  den— the  parties  most  be  lesponu- 
ble.  Do  you  beeooe  aher  patting  the  count  inr 
to  the  doshet ;  and  leave  the  shins  wid  themselves. 
I  will  come  with  the  count  to  instruct  you  in 
your  chamber. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  your  religion  is  so  pure — 
Metmnks  Tm  so  easy  after  an  absolution,  and 
can  sin  afresh  with  so  much  security,  that  I'm 
resolved  to  die  a  martyr  to't— Here*s  the  key  of 
the  gardeii-door;  come  in  the  back  way,  when 
'taa  late — ^Fll  be  ready  to  receive  you;  Imt  don't 
so  much  as  whisper,  only  take  hold  of  my  hand ; 
Fll  lead  yon,  and  do  you  lead  the  count,  and  fol- 
low me.  [£f eua^ 

Enter  Sceub. 

Scrub.  What  witchcraft  now  have  these  two 
imps  of  the  devil  been  a  hatching  here?  There^s 
twenty  louisdores;  1  heard  that,  and  saw  the 
purse :  but  I  must  give  room  to  my  betters. 

EiUo'  Mrs  Sullsn  and  Arcbsr. 

Afri  SuL  Pray,  sir,  [To  Akcher.]  how  d'ye 
like  that  piece  ? 

Arch,  O,  'tis  Leda — You  find,  madam,  how 
Japiter  came  disguised  to  make  love- 

Mr$  SkL  Pray,  sir,  what  head  is  that  in  the 
comer  tliere  f 

Arch,  O,  madam,  'tis  poor  Ovid  in  his  eiile. 

Mrt  SuL  What  was  he  banished  for  ? 

Arch.  I  lis  ambitious  love,  madam.  [Bowitig.] 
His  misfortune  touches  me. 

Mrs  SuL  Was  he  successful  in  his  amours? 

Arch.  There  he  has  left  us  in  the  dark— ^-fle 


was  too  much  a  gendcmaa  to  tell. 

Mrs  SuL  If  he  were  secret,  I  pity  him. 

Arch*  If  he  were  successful,  I  envy  him. 

Mrt  SuL  How  d'ye  like  that  Venus  over  the 
chimney  ? 

Arch.  Venus !  I  protest,  madam,  I  took  it  for 
vour  picture;  but,  now  I  look  ag^in,  'tis  not 
handsome  enough. 

Mn  SuL  Oh,  whata  charm  is  flattery !  If  y(m 
would  see  mv  picture,  there  it  is,  over  the  cabi- 
net — How  crye  hke  it? 

Arch,  I  must  admire  any  thing,  madam,  that 
has  the  least  resemblance  of  yoo — ^But,  metluaksy 
madam — [He  looki  at  the  picture  and  Mrs  Suir 
LEN,  three  or  four  timee  6y  turns,}  Pray,  madam, 
who  drew  it  ? 

Mrs  SuL  A  famous  hand,  sir. 

[Here  Aimwell  and  Dobinda  go  of. 

Arch.  A  famous  hand,  madam ! — ^Your  eyo, 
indeed,  are  featured  here  ;  but  Where's  the 
sparkling  moisture,  shining  fluid,  in  which  they 
swim?  The  picture,  indeMJ,  has  your  dimples; 
but  whereas  the  swarm  of  killing  Cupids  that 
should  ambuih  there  ?  The  lips  too  are  figured 
out ;  but  where's  the  carnation  dew,  the  I>ootine 
ripeness,  that  tempts  the  taste  in  the  orig^ial  r 

Mrs  SuL  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  haVe  matched 
with  such  a  man !  [Ande* 

ArcL  Your  breasts  too,  presumptuous  man ! 
what !  paint  Heaven !  A-propos,  madam,  in  the 
very  next  picture  is  Salmoneus,  that  was  strudc 
dead  with  lightning,  for  olferinc  to  imitate  Jove's 
thunder.  I  hope  you  served  the  painter  so, 
madam. 

ilfrs  SuL  Had  my  ejres  the  power  of  thunder, 
they  should  employ  their  lightning  better. 

Arch.  There's  the  finest  bed  in  that  room, 
madam ;  I  suppose  *tis  your  ladyship's  bed-cham- 
ber. 

ilfrf  SuL  And  what  then,  sir? 

Arch.  I  think  the  quilt  is  the  richest  that  I 
ever  saw — ^I  can't,  at  thb  distance,  madam,  dis- 
tinguish the  figures  of  the  embroidery.  WiU  you 
give  me  leave,  madam? 

Mrs  SuL  llie  devil  take  hb  impudence- 
Sure,  if  I  gave  him  an  oppprtumty,  lie  durst  not 

be  rude.    I  have  a  great  mind  to  try 

[Going,  returns.']  'Sdeath!  what  am  I  doing? 
— And  alone  too  T  ^ster,  sister ! 

Arch.  I'll  follow  her  dose 
For  where  a  Frenchman  durst  attempt  to  stormy 
A  Briton  sure  may  wdl  the  work  perform. 

[Going. 

Enter  ScnvB. 

Scrub.  Martin  !  Brother  Martin ! 

Arch.  P^^rodier  Scrub,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
was  not  a  going :  here's  a  guinea  my  master  or* 
dered  you. 

Scrub.  A  ^inea !  hi,  hi,  hi !  a  guinea !  eh— 
by  this  li^t  it  is  a  guioea;  but,  I  suppose,  you 
expect  twenty  shillings  in  duingc. 
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Apck,  Not  at  all;  I  faaye  ano&er  for  Gipaej. 

Scrtib,,A  guinea  for  hen!  Fire  knd  faggot  for 

the  witch Sir,  ^ve  me  that  guinea ;  and  ril 

4iiscover  a  plot. 

Arch.  A  plot'! 

Scrub,.  Ay,  ^r;  a  plot,  a  horrid  plot-rflist,  it 
must  be, a  plot,  because  there's  a  woman  in't: 
secondly  it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a 
priest  io't :  thirdly,  it  roust  be  a  plot,  because 
theccV  French  gold  in't :  and  fourthly,  it  must 
be  a  plot,  because  I  don't  Juipw  what  to  make 

Arch,  Nor  any  body  etse,  I'm  afraid,  brother 
JScrub. 

Scrub.  Truly  I'm  afraid  so,  too  ;  for,  where 
there's  a  priest  and  a  woman,  there's  always  a  mys- 
stery.  and  a  riddle— This  I  kaow,  that  here  has  been 
the  doctor  with  a  temptation  in  one  hand,  and 
an  absolution  ;n  the  other,  and  Gipsey  has  ^old 
herself  to  the  devil ;  I  saw  the  price  paid  down ; 
my  eyes  shaU  tfike  th^  oath  on  t. 

Arch.  And  is  all  this  bustle  about  Gipsey  ? 

Scrub.  Xhat's  not  all  ;  I  could  hear  but  a 
word  hei:e  find  theii^  ;  hut  I  remember  they 
mention^  fi  count,  a  closet,  a  back-door,  and  & 
key. 

Arch.  .T^e /oo}U\tl  did  you  hear  nothing  of 
Mrs  Sullen  ? 

Scrub- 1  .did  hear  sQme  word  that  sounded  that 
way :  b^^  whether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I 
could  nat  4>stinguish. 

Arch.  You  hav($  told  this  matter  to  nobody, 
brother? 

Scrub,  Told !  No,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that ; 
Fm  resolved  never  to  speak  one  word,  pro  nor 
con,  till  w^  have  a  peace. 

Arch.  You're  m  the  righ^  brother  Scrub. 
Here's  a  treaty  a-foot  betwcert  the  count  and 
the  lady. — ^The  priest  and  the  chamber-maid  are 
plenipotentiaries. — It  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  find  a 
way  to  be  id^lud^d  in  the  treaty.  W here's  the 
doctor  now  ? 

Scrub.  He  and  Gipsey  are  this  moment  de- 
vouring my  lady's  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  [from  wtthcnt.]  Martin,  Martin  ! 

Arch.  I  come,  sir ;  I  come. 

Scrub.  But  you  forget  the  other  guinea,  bro- 
ther Martin;   . 

Arch.  Here,  I  give  it  with  all  my  heart 

Scrub.  And  I  take  it  with  all  my  soul.  [Exeunt 
Meverally,']  Ecod,  I'll  spoil  your  plotting  Mrs 
Gipsey :  and  if  jfou  should  set  the  captain  upon 
mej  these  two  guineas  will  buy  me  off.        [EjpU. 

Enter  Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorinda,  meeting. 

Mrt  SuL  Well,  sister. 

Dor,  And  well,  sister. 

Mrs  SuL  What's  become  of  my  lord  ? 

Dor.  What's  become  of  his  servant? 

Mn  SuL  Servant !  He's  a  prettier  fellow,  and 
a  finer  gentleman,  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  mas- 
ter. 


Dor.  C  my  conscienoe,  I  ftncy  yoa  could  beg 
that  fellow  at  the  gallows  foot 

Mrt  SuL  (y  my  consdenoe  I  ooold,  provided 
I  could  put  a  friend  of  yours  in  his  room. 

'  Dor.   You  desired  me,  sister,  to  leave  you, 
when  you  transgressed  the  bounds  nf  honour. 

Mrs  SuL  Thou  dear,  censorious,  country  giii 
— What  dost  mean  ?  You  can't  think  of  the  man 
without  the  bec^fellow,  I  find. 

Dor.  1  don't  find  any  thing  unnatural  in  that 
thuught ;  while  the  mttid  is  conversant  with  6esh 
and  blood,  it  must  confonn  to  die  humours  of  the 
company. 

Mrt  SuL  How  a  little  love  and  conversation 
improve  a  woman !  W^hy,  child,  yon  begin  to  live. 
You  never  spoke  before. 

Dor.  Because  I  was  never  spoke  to  before: 
my  lord  has  told  me  that  I  have  more  wit  and 
beauty  than  any  of  the  sex ;  and,  truly,  I  begin 
to  think  the  man  is  sincere. 

Mrt  SuL  You're  in  the  right,  Dorinda ;  pride 
is  the  life  of  a  woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daily 
bread.  But  I'll  ky  you  a  cuinea  that  I  had  finer 
things  said  to  me  than  yonliad. 

jSor.  Doniel  What  did  your  fellow  say  to 
ye? 

'    ilfrs  SuL  My  fellow  took  the  picture  of  Ve- 
nus for  mine. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  her- 
self. 

Mrt  SuL  Common  cant !  Had  my  ^mrk  cal- 
led me  a  Venus  directly,  I  should  have  believed 
him  to  be  a  footman  in  good  earnest. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Afrs  SuL   And  mine  wa9  upon  his  tiptoes  to 

pue- 

Dor,  Mine  vowed  to  die  for  me. 

Mrt  SuL  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dor.  Mine  kissed  my  hand  ten  thousand 
times. 

JIf  ri  SuL  Mine  has  all  that  pleasure  to  oome. 

Dor.  Mine  spoke  the  softest,  moving  things. ' 

Mrs  SuL  Mine  had  his  moving  things,  too. 

Dor.  Mine  offered  marriage. 

Mrt  SuL  O  Lard!  D'ye  call  that  a  moying 
thing? 

Dor.  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  quiver,  my 
dear  sister :  Why,  my  twenty  thousand  pounds 
may  lie  brooding  here  these  seven  years,  and 
hatch  nothing  at  last  but  some  ill-natured  clown 
like  yours :  Whereas,  if  1  marry  my  lord  Aim- 
well,  there  will  be  a  title,  place,  and  precedency 
the  park,'  the  play,  and  the  drawing-room,  splen- 
dour, equipage,  noise,  and  flambeaux — Hey !  my 
lady  AiuiwelT's  servants  there ! — lights,  lights,  to 
the  stairs  ! — My  lady  Aimwell's  cOacb,  put  fof- 
ward ! — Stand  by;  make  room  for  her  ladyship  !-* 
Arc  not  these  things  moving  ?  What,  melaooboly 
of  a  sudden ! 

Mrt  SuL  Happy,  happy,  sister !  Your  anf^ 
has  been  watchful  for  your  happiness,  whilst 
mine  has  slept  regardless  of  hb  charge— Long 
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•miliog  jetm  of  drcling  joys  for  yoa ;   but  not 
one  hour  for  ise !  [Weqn. 

DoTi  Come,  my  dear,  we*U  talk  on  something 
else. 

Mn  SmL  O  Dorinda!  I  own  myself  a  woman, 
full  of  my  sex,  a  gentle,  generous  soul— easy  and 
Riding  to  soil  desires;  a  spacious  heart,  where 
Jove,  wad  all  his  train,  might  lodge :  And  must 
the  fair  apartment  of  my  breast  be  made  a  sta- 
ble for  a  brute  to  lie  in  ? 

Dor.  Meaniiie  your  husband,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs  SuL  HuMMind !  No — Even  husband  is  too 
soft  a  name  for  hinv^ — But  come,  I  eipect  my 
brother  here  to-night,  or  to-morrow :  He  was 
abroad  when  my  father  married  me ;  perhaps 
bell  find  a  way  to  make  me  easy. 

Dor,  Will  you  promise  not  to  make  yourself 
easy,  in  the  mean  time,  with  my  lord's  friend  ? 

iin  Sul.  You  mistake  me,  sister:  it  happens 
with  us,  as  among  the  men,  the  greatest  talkers 
are  the  greatest  cowards :  and  there's  a  reason 
for  it;  those  spirits  evaporate  in  prattle,  which 
might  do  more  mischiet  if  thev   took   another 

course Though,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do 

love  that  fellow  ;    and  if  I  met  him  drest  as  he 

should  be,  and  I  undrest  as  I  should  be 

I/>ok*e,  sister,  I  have  no  supernatural  gifts ;— — 

I  can't  swear  I  could  resist  the  temptation 

though  I  can  safely  promise  to  avoid  it;   and 
that's  as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can  do. 

[Exeunt. 
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Enter  Aixwell  and  Archer,  laughing. 

Arch.  And  the  aukward  kindness  of  the  good 
motherly  old  gentlewoman^— 

Aim.  And  the  coming  easiness  of  the  young 
one.    *Sdeath !  'tis  a  pity  to  deceive  her. 

Arch.  Nay,  if  you  adhere  to  those  princi- 
ples, stop  where  you  are. 

Aim.  I  can't  stop,  for  I  love  her  to  distrac- 
tion. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  if  you  love  her  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  discretion,  you  must  go  no  farther. 

Aim.  WeWf  well,  anj  thing  to  deliver  us  from 
sauntering  away  our  idle  evenings  at  White's, 
Tom's,  or  Wilrs,  and  be  stinted  to  bare  looking 
at  our  old  acquaintance,  the  cards,  because  our 
impotent  pockets  can't  afford  us  a  suinea  for  the 
merceuary  drabs ;  and  ten  thousand  such  rascal- 
ly tricks — had  we  outlived  our  fortunes  among 
our  acquaintance— But  now 

Arch.  Aye,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  all  this. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  This  priest  is  the 
luckiest  part  of  our  adventure;  he  shall  marry 
you,  and  pimp  for  me. 

Aim.  But  I  should  not  like  a  woman  that  can 
be  so  fond  of  a  Frenchman. 

Arch.  Alas,  sir,  necessity  has  no  law ;  the  la- 
dy may  be  in  distress.    But,  if  the  plot  lies  as  I 

suspect 1  must  put  on  the  gentleman.    But 

here  comes  the  doctor.    I  shall  be  ready. 

[Exit  Archer. 

Vol.  it. 


Enter  FoigarH. 


Foig.  Save  you,  noble  friend. 

Aim.  O  «r,  your  servant  Pray,  doctor,  may 
I  crave  your  name  ? 

Foig.  Fat  naam  is  upon  me  ?  My  naam  i 
Foipiiljojr.  .       '  , 

Aim.  roigard  !  a  very  good  name  for  a  clergy- 
man, ^niy,  doctor  Foigard,  were  you  ever  m 
Ireland  ? 

Foig.  Ireland !  no,  joy.  Fat  sort  of  place  i» 
dat  saam  Ireland  ?  Dey  say,  de  people  are  catch- 
ed  dere  when  dey  are  young. 

Aim.  Aud  some  of  them  here,  when  they  ore 
old — as  for  example— [I<i/e<m  Foigard  b^  the 
shoulder.] — Sir,  I  arrest  you  as  a  traitor  against 
the  government ;  you^re  a  subject  of  England* 
and  this  inornine  shewed  me  a  commission,  by 
which  you  served  as  chaplain  in  the  French  ar- 
my, 'f  his  is  death  by  our  law,  and  your  rever- 
ence roust  hang  for  it. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  noble  friend,  dis  is  strange 
news  you  tell  me ;  fader  Foigard  a  subject  of 
Enj^land !  the  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Brussels  a 
subject  of  England  !  Ubooboo.— ; 

Aim.  The  son  of  a  bog-trotter  in  Ireland !  sir, 
your  tongue  will  condemn  you  before  any  bench 
in  the  kingdom. 

Foig.  And  is  my  tongue  all  your  evidensb, 

joy? 

Aim.  Tliat's  enough. 

Foig.  No,  no,  joy;  for  I  will  never  speak  Eng^ 
lish  no  more. 

Aim.  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence.  Here,  Mar> 
tin,  you  know  this  fellow  ? 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  [In  a  6rog«€.]-r^aave  you,  my  dear 
cussen,  how  does  your  health  ? 

Foig.  Ah !  upon  my  shoul  dere  is  my  country- 
man, and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine. — [Atide.] — 
Mynhere,  Ick  wet  neat  watt  hey  zacht,  Ick  Uni- 
verston  ewe  neat,  sacramant 

Aim,  Altering  your  language  won't  do,  sir; 
this  fellow  knows  your  person,  and  will  swear  to 
your  face. 

Foig.  Faash !  Fey,  is  dere  brogue  upon  my 
faash,  too  ? 

Arch.  Upon  my  soulvation  dere  ish,  joy 
But,  cussen  Mackshane,  vill  you  not  put  a  re* 
membranoe  upon  me ) 

Foig.  Mackshane !  By  St  Paatrick,  dat  is  my 
uaame  shure  enough !  [Aside. 

Aim.  I  fancy,  Archer,  you  have  it. 

Foig.  The  dfevil  hang  you,  ioy By  fat  ac- 
quaintance are  you  my  cussen  r 

Arch.  O,  de  devil  hang  yourshelf,  joy ;  you 
know  we  were  little  boys  togeder  upon  de  school, 
and  your  foster-moder's  son  was  married  upon 
my  nurse's  shister,  joy ;  and  so  we  are  Irish  cus* 
sens. 
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Foig.  De  devil  take  de  relation  !  Vel,  joy,  and 
fat  school  was  it? 

Arch.   I  think  it  was Aay— — ^was  Tip- 

pcrary. 

Ibig.  Now,  upon  my  shoal,  joy,  'twas  Kil- 
kenny. 

Aim,  That's  enough  for  us— —Self-confession 
■ ...  Come,  sir,  we  must  deliver  you  into  the 
hands  of  the  next  magistrate. 

Arch,  He  sends  you  to  goal,  you're  tried  next 
assizes,  and  away  you  go  swing  into  purga- 
tory. 

Toig.  And  is  it  so  wid  you,  cussen  ? 

Arch.  It  vil  be  so  vid  you,  cussen,  if  you  don't 
immediately  confess  the  secret  between  you  and 

Mrs  Gipscy Look'e,  sir,  the  gallows  or  the 

secret,  take  your  choice. 

Foig.  The  gallows!  Upon  my  shoul,  I  hate 
that  shame  gallows,  for  it  is  a  diseashe  dat  is  fa- 
tal to  our  family — Vel,  den,  dere  is  noting,  shen- 
tleinens,  but  MrsSuUen  would  speak  wid  de  count 
in  her  chamber  at  midnight,  and  dere  is  no  harm, 
joy,  for  I  am  to  conduct  the  count  to  the  plaash 
myself. 

Arch.  As  I  guessed Have  you  communica- 
ted the  matter  to  the  count? 

Foig.  I  have  not  sheen  him  since. 

Arch.  Right  again;  why  then,  doctor, — you 
shall  conduct  me  to  the  lady,  instead  of  the 
count. 

Foig.  Fat,  my  cussen  to  the  ladv  I  Upon  my 
shout,  gra,  dat's  too  much  upon  the  brogue. 

Arch.  Come,  come,  doctor ;  consider  we  have 
got  a  rope  about  your  neck,  and  if  you  ofier  to 
squeak,  we'll  stop  your  wind-pipe,  most  certain- 
ly ;  we  shall  have  another  job  for  you  in  a  day 
or  two,  I  hope. 

Aim.  Here's  company  coming  this  way ;  let's 
into  my  chamber,  and  there  concert  our  aiiairs 
farther. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear  cussen,  come  along. 

Foig.  Arra,  the  devil  taake  our  relashion. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Boniface,  Houkslow,  and  Bagshot,  at 
one  door,  Gibbet  at  the  opposite. 

Gib.  Well,  gentlemen,  'tis  a  fine  night  for  our 
enterprize. 

HouM.  Dark  as  hell. 

Bag,  And  blows  like  the  devil ;  our  landlord 
here  nas  sliew'd  us  the  window  where  we  must 


break  in,  and  tells  us  the  nlate  stands  in  the 
wainaiSot  cupboard  in  the  panour. 

Bon.  Ay,  ay,  Mr  Bagshot,  as  the  saying  is, 
knives  and  forks,  cops  and  cans,  tumblers  and 
tankards— ^There's  one  tankard,  as  the  saying 
is,  that's  near  upon  as  big  as  me;  it  was  a  pre- 
sent to  the  squire  from  his  god-motfier,  and 
smells  of  nutmeg  and  toast  like  an  East  India 
ship. 

Houns.  Then  you  say  we  must  divide  at  the 
stair  head. 

Bon.  Yes,  Mr  Honnslow,  as  the  saying  is 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountiful 
and  her  daughter ;  and,  at  the  other,  Mrs  Sul- 
len— As  for  the  squire 

Gib.  He's  safe  enough ;  I  ha^'e  fairly  entered 
him,  and  he's  more  than  half  seas  over  already 

But  such  a  parcel  of  scoundrels  are  got 

about  him  there,  that,  e*gad,  I  was  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  their  company. 

Bon.  *T\5  now  twelve,  as  the  saying  is — Gen- 
tlemen, you  must  set  out  at  one. 

Gib.  Honnslow,  do  you  and  Bagshot  see  oar 
arms  fixed,  and  I'll  come  to  yon  presently. 

Houns.  &  Bag.  We  will.  [Exeunt. 

Gib.  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me 
that  Scrub  is  a  coward  ? 

Bon.  A  chicken,  as  the  saying  is You'll 

have  no  creature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib.  And  I  can  assure  you,  friend,  there's  a 
ereat  deal  of  address  and  good-manners  in  rob- 
bing a  lady ;  I  am  the  most  a  gentleman  that 
way  that  ever  travelled  tlie  road — But,  my  dear 
Bonny,  this  prize  will  be  a  galleon,  a  Vigo  busi- 
ness  1  warrant  you  we  shall  bring  off  Siree  or 

four  thousand  pound. 

fiofi.  In  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  you  may. 

Gib.  Why  then,  Tyburn,  I  defy  thee!  Til  get 
up  to  town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms,  buy  my- 
self some  pretty  employment  in  the  law,  and  be 
as  snug  and  as  honest  as  e'er  a  long  gown  of 'em 
all. 

Bon.  And  what  think  you ,  then,  of  my  dau^ 
tcr  Cherry  for  a  wife  ? 

Gib.  Look'e,  my  dear  Bonny — Cherry  is  the 
goddess  I  adore,  as  the  song  goes ;  but  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  man  and  wife  should  never  have 
it  in  their  power  to  hang  one  another;  for,  if 
they  should,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  them 
both! 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  Ir^Continuei.    Knocking  without. 

Enter  Boniface. 

Bon,  Cmnio^  coming! A  ooach«  and  six 

foaming  hones  at  this  time  o'night !  Some  gr^ 
maiii  as  the  saying  is^  for  be  scorns  to  travel  with 
other  people. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Freemak. 

Sir  Cka.  What,  fellow !  a  public  house,  and 
ft-bed  when  otiicr  people  sleep ! 

JSoii.  Sir,  I  iin't  arbed,  as  ttie  sa^ng  is* 

Sir  Chm,  I  see  that,  as  the  saying  is !  Is  Mr 
SoUea's  family  a-bed,  think'e  ? 

Bon,  All  but  the  'squire  himself,  sir,  as  the 
Hiying  is ;  he's  in  the  house. 

Sir  Cha,  What  company  has  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  there's  the  constable,  Mr  Gage, 
the  exdseman,  the  hunch-back'd  barber,  and  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  Cha,  I  find  my  sister's  letters  gave  me  the 
Crue  picture  of  her  spouse. 

Enter  Sullen,  drunk, 

Bon,  Sir,  here's  the  'squire. 

SuL  The  puppies  left  me  asleep        sir. 

Sir  Cha,  Well,  sir. 

SuL  Sir,  I  am  an  unfortunate  man— I  have 
three  thousand  pounds  aryear,  and  can't  get  a 
man  to  drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  me. 

Sir  Cha,  That^s  very  hard. 

SmL  Ay,  sir — ^And  unless  you  have  pi^  upon 
me,  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me,  I  must  e'en  go 
home  to  my  wife,  and  I  had  rather  go  to  the  de- 
vil by  half. 

Sir  Cha.  But  I  presume,  sir,  you  won't  see 
your  wife  to-night,  she'll  be  gone  to  bed  you 
don't  use  to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle  r 

SuL  What!  not  he  with  my  wife!  why,  sir, 
do  you  take  roe  for  an  atlieist,  or  a  rake  ? 

&r  Cha,  If  you  hate  her,  sir,  I  think  you  had 
better  lie  from  her. 

SuL  I  think  so,  too,  friend But  I  am  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the 
kiw. 

Sir  Cha.  Law  !  As  I  take  it,  Mr  Justice,  no- 
body observes  law  for  law's  sake,  only  for  the 
good  of  those  for  wliom  it  was  made. 

SuL  But  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send  you  to 
gaol,  you  must  lie  there,  my  friend. 

Sir  Cha.  Not  unless  I  commit  a  crime  to  de- 
serve it. 

SuL  A  crime  ?  Oons,  an't  I  married  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a  crime, 
you  must  disown  it  for  a  law. 

SuL  Eh ! — I  must  be  acquainted  with  you, 

sir But,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 

Che  troth  of  this  matter. 

Sir  Cha.  Truth,  sir,  is  a  profound  sea;  and  few 


there  be  that  dare  wade  deep  enough  to  find  the 
bottom  on't.  Besides,  sir,  Xm  afraid  the  line  of 
your  understanding  mayn't  be  long  enough, 

SuL  Jjook'e,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your 
sea  of  truth;  but  if  a  good  parcel  of  land  can 
entitle  a  man  to  a  little  truth,  I  have  as  much  as 
any  he  in  the  county. 

Bon.  I  never  heard  your  worship,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  talk  so  much  before. 

SuL  Because  I  never  met  with  a  man  that  I 
liked  before. 

Bon,  Pray,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  let  me  ask  toq 
one  question :  Are  not  man  and  wife  one  flesh  ? 

Sir  Cha.  You  and  your  wife,  Mr  Outs,  may  b 
one  flesh,  because  you  are  nothing  else — But  ra 
tional  creatures  have  minds  that  must  be  united" 

SuL  Minds !  * 

Sir  Cha,  Ay,  minds,  sir.  Don't  you  think  that 
the  mind  takes  place  of  Uie  body  ? 

SuL  In  some  people. 

Sir  Cha.  Then,  the  interest  of  the  master  must 
be  consulted  before  that  of  the  servant 

SuL  Sir,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-morrow.— 
Oons,  I  always  thought  we  were  naturally  one. 

Sir  Cha,  Sir,  I  know  that  my  two  hands  are 
naturally  one,  because  they  love  one  another,  kiss 
one  another,  help  one  another  in  all  the  actions 
of  life ;  but  I  could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were 
always  at  cufis. 

SuL  Then  'tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  Cha,  Why  don*t  you  part  with  her,  sir  ? 

SuL  Will  you  take  her,  sir  f 

Sir  Cha,  With  aU  my  heart. 

SuL  You  shall  have  her  to-morrow  morning, 
and  a  venison  pasty  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Cha,  You'll  Jet  me  have  her  fortune,  too? 

SuL  Fortune !  why,  sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  to 
her  fortune — ^I  hate  only  the  woman,  sir ;  and 
none  but  the  woman  shall  go. 

Sir  Cha,  But  her  fortune,  sir 

Sui,  Can  you  play  at  whist,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha,  No,  truly,  sir. 

SuL  Not  at  all-fours? 

Sir  Cha.  Neither. 

SuL  Oons  I  where  was  this  man  bred  ?  [iliuie.] 
Bum  me,  sir,  I  can't  go  home ;  'tis  but  two  o'* 
clock. 

Sir  Cha,  For  half  an  hour,  sir,  if  you  please — 
But  you  must  consider  'tis  late. 

SuL  Late !  that's  the  reason  I  can't  go  to  bed 
^Come,  sir {Exeunt. 


Enter  Cherry,  runt  acrou  the  ttage,  and  knock$ 
at  Aimwell's  ehamber^bor.  Enter  Aim- 
well,  in  hii  night-cap  and  gown. 

Aim.  What's  the  matter  ?  You  tremble,  child; 
vou're  frighted. 
Cher.  No  wonder,  sir;  but,  in  short,  sir,  thitf 
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▼ery  minute  a  gang  of  rogott  are  gcme  to  rob  mj 
lady  Boontifiil^  house. 

Aim,  How ! 

Cker,  I  dogged  them  to  the  Terj  door»  and 
left  them  breaking  in. 

Aim.  Have  you  alanned  any  body  else  with 
the  news. 

Cher.  No,  no^  sir;  I  wanted  to  have  discove- 
red the  whole  plot,  and  twenty  other  thinesy  to 
your  man  Martin;  but  I  have  searched  the 
whole  house,  and  can't  find  him ;  where  b  he  ? 

Aim.  No  matter,  child ;  will  you  guide  me  im- 
mediately to  the  house  } 

Cher.  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  my  lady  Boun- 
tiful is  my  god*mother,  and  I  love  Mrs  Dorinda 
80  well—- — 

Aim.  Dorinda!  the  name  inspires  me;  the 
glory  and  the  danger  shall  be  all  my  own.  Come, 
my  life,  let  me  but  get  my  sword.  [Exeunt. 

SCEN:^  U.-r-Changes  to  the  hed-ehamher  in 
Lady  Bouhtxful's  houte. 

Enter  Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorinda,  undre$sed  ; 
a  table  and  light t. 

Dor.  Tis  very  late,  sister ;  no  news  of  your 
spouse,  yet  ? 

Mn  SuL  No,  I'm  condemned  to  be  alone  till 
towards  four,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  execu- 
ted with  his  company. 

Dor.  Well,  my  dear,  TU  leave  yon  to  your 
rest ;  youll  go  directly  to  bed,  I  suppose  ? 

Mn  SuL  I  doi/t  know  what  to  ao ;  hey-ho ! 

Dor.  That's  a  desiring  si^h,  sbter. 

Mrs  SuL  This  is  a  languishing^  hour,  sister. 

Dor.  And  might  prove  a  critical  minute,  if 
the  pretty  fellow  were  here. 

Mr$  SuL  Here  !  what,  in  my  bed-chamber,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  undressed,  the  fa- 
mily asleep,  my  hated  husband  abroad,  and  my 
lovely  fellow  at  my  feet  ?        Q  gad,  sister ! 

'  Dior.  Thoughts  are  free,   sister,  and  them  I 
allow  you.    So,  my  dear,  good-nighr.  [Exit, 

Mrt  SuL  A  good  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinda — 
Thoughts  are  free !  they  are  so  ?  Why,  then, 
suppose  him  here,  dressed  like  a  youthful,  gay, 
and  burning  bridegroom,  [Here  Archer  steals 
out  ^  the  closet.]  with  tongue  enchanting,  eyes 
bewitching,  knees  imploring.  [Turns  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  sees  Archer  in  the  posture  she  de- 
scribes^ Ah !  [Shrieks,  and  runs  to  the  other 
side  of  the  stage.]  Have  my  thoughts  raised  a 
spirit  ?  What  are  you,  sir,  a  man  or  a  devil  ? 

Arch.  A  roan,  a  man,  madam !  [Rising. 

Mrs  SuL  How  shall  I  be  sure  of  it  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  I'll  give  you  demonstration 
this  minute.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Mrs  SuL  What,  sir,  do  you  intend  to  be  rude  ^ 

Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 

Mrs  SuL  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence 
mmeye? 


Areh.  From  the  risics,  madam Fm  a  Jupi- 
ter in  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena. 

Mrs  SuL  How  came  you  in? 

Arch.  I  flew  in  at  the  window,  madam ;  your 
cousin  Cupid  lent  me  his  winga^  and  your  sulcr 
Venus  opened  the  casement. 

Mrs  SuL  I'm  struck  dumb  with  admiration. 

Arch.  And  I  with  wonder.  [Looks  paniomat^ 
fy  at  her,]  How  beautiful  she  looks !  the  teem- 
ing jolly  spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face ;  and 
when  she  was  conceived,  her  mother  smelt  to 
looked  on  lilli< 


lillies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  cfaaims^ 
When  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  their  arms. 

[Aims  to  her, 

Mrs  SuL  Ah !  [Shrieks. 

Arch.  Oons»  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Youll  raise  the  house. 

Mrs  SuL  Sir,  III  wake  the  dead  before  FIl 
bear  this.  What !  approadi  me  with  the  free- 
dom of  a  keeper  ?  I  am  glad  oo't  Yoor  impn- 
deiKe  has  cured  me. 

Arch.  If  this  be  impudence,  [Kacrib.]  I  leave 
to  your  partial  self;  no  panting' pilgrim,  af^  a 
temous,  painful  voyage,  e'er  bowed  before  his 
saint  with  more  devotion. 

Mrs  SuL  Now,  now,  Vm  ruined  if  he  kneek. 
[Aside.]  Rise,  thou  prostrate  engineer;  not  all 
thy  undermining  skill  shall  reach  my  heart.  ■ 
Rise,  and  know  I  am  a  woman  without  my  sex ; 
I  can  love  to  the  tenderness  of  wishes,  sigfai^ 
and  tears— —But  go  no  futher— Still  to  con^ 
vince  you  that  I'm  more  than  woman,  I  can 
speak  my  frailty,  confess  my  weakness,  even  for 
you — But  ■ 

Arch.  For  me !        [Going  to  Uphold  on  her, 

Mrs  SuL  Hold,  sir ;  build  not  upon  that— 
for  my  roost  mortal  hatred  follows,  it  you  diso- 
bey what  I  command  you  now*— leave  me  this 
minute — if  he  denies,  I*m  lost. 

[Asidek 

Arch.  Then  you'll  promise—* 

Mrs  Sul  Any  thing  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  I  come  ? 

Mrs  SuL  To-morrow ;  when  you  will. 

Arch.  Your  lipa  must  seal  the  promise. 

JIfrf  SuL  Pshaw ! 

ArcK  They  mu.«t,  they  roust.  [Kisses  Aer.}— 
Raptures,  and  paradise !  And  why  not  now,  my 
angel  ?  The  time,  the  place,  silence  and  secrecy, 
all  conspire— And,  now,  the  conscious  stars  have 
pre-ordained  this  moment  for  my  happiness. 

[Takes  her  in  his  arms, 

Mrs  SuL  You  will  not,  cannot,  sure. 

Arch.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disappomts 
not  mortals  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  this  night  shall 
crown  my  joys. 

ilf  rf  Sul.  Yon  shall  kill  me  first 

Arch,  I'll  die  with  you. 

[Carrying  her  ogL 

Mrs  SuL  Thieves !  thieve^  f  murder         ■! 
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Snter  Scrub  in  ku  Iruckety  and  one  ihoe  on, 

Semk,  Thieves !  thieves !  nraider !  ppperr ! 

Arek  Ha !  the  veiy  timorotts  tteg  will  kul  in 
mtting  time. 

[Dramtf  amd  Offen  to  itob  JScrvb. 

Semk.  [KneelinM.^  O  prajy  sir,  spare  all  I 
liaTe»  and  take  my  lue. 

Mn  SuL  [Holding  Abcheb's  hand.]  What 
does  the  fellow  mean } 

Scruk  Of  madaniy  down  npon  your  knees, 
your  marrow-bones— 4ie's  one  of  them. 

Mr$  SuL  or  whom  ? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rogues— I  beg  your  pardon, 
one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are 
broke  into  the  house. 

Arch,  How  1         • 

JIf  rs  SuL  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Arek.  Indeed  I  did,  madam;  bat  J  would 
luive  taken  nothing  but  what  you  might  very 
well  have  spared ;  but  your  crying  thieves  has  wa- 
ked this  dreaming  foot  and  so  he  takes  them  for 
panted. 

Scrub.  Granted !  'tis  granted,  sir;  take  all  we 
have. 

Mn  SuL  The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke 
out  of  Bedlam. 

Scrub,  Oom,  madam,  they  are  broke  mto  the 
house  with  iire  and  sword ;  I  saw  them;  heard 
them ;  they'll  be  here  this  minute. 

Arek,  What?  thieves? 

Scrub.  Under  favour,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mrs  SuL  What  shall  we  do»  sir  ? 

Arekm  Madam,  I  wish  your  hulyship  a  good 
night; 

Mr$  SuL  Will  you  leave  me  ? 

Arek,  Leave  you !  Lord,  madam,  did  yon  not 
command  me  to  be  gone  just  now,  upon  pain  of 
your  immortal  hatred? 

Mrs  SuL  Nay,  but  pray,  sir*- 

[Takes  KM  of  km. 

Arek,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  now  comes  my  turn  to  be 
lavished — ^You  see,  madam,  yoU  must  use  men 
one  way  or  another :  but  lake  this  by  the  way, 
good  madam,  that  none  but  a  fool  wiU  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  courage,  unless  you'll  take  his 
love  along  with  it — How  are  they  armed,  friend? 

Scrub,  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir, 

Arek,  Hush ! — ^I  see  a  oark  lanthom  coming 
through  the  gallery— -Madam,  be  assured  I  will 
protect  you,  or  lose  my  life. 

Mrs  SuL  Your  life !  No,  sir,  thev  can  rob  me 
of  nothing  that  I  value  half  so  much ;  thereibro, 
DOW,  sir,  let  me  intreat  you  to  be  gone. 

Arek,  No,  madam,  Fll  consult  my  own  safety 
for  the  sake  of  yours;  111  work  by  stratagem. 
Have  you  courage  enou^  to  stand  the  appear- 
ance of  them  ? 

Mrs  SuL  Yes,  yes,  since  I  have  escaped  your 
bands,  I  can  face  any  thing. 

Arek.  Come  hither,  br(Hher  Scrub;  don't  you 
know  me? 


Scrub.  Eh  ?  my  dear  brother,  let  me  kiss  thee  I 

[Kisses  Arcs. 
Arek,  This  way*— Here— - 

[Arch,  and  Scrub  kide  bekind  tke  bed. 

Enter  Gibbet,  witk  a  dark  lantkom  in  one 
kandj  and  a  pistol  in  tke  otker. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady 
alone. 

Mrs  SuL  Who  are  you,  sir !  What  would  yoo 
have?  D'ye  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Gib.  Rob  you !  Alack-a-day,  madam,  Vm  onljr 
a  younger  brother,  madam ;  and  so,  madam,  if 
you  make  a  noise,  FU  shoot  you  through  the 
head.  But  don't  be  afraid,  madam.  [Laving 
kis  lantkom  and  pistol  upon  tke  table.]  These 
rings,  madam;  don't  be  concerned,  madam;  I 
have  a  profound  respect  for  you,  madam ;  your 
keys,  madam ;  don't  oe  frighted,  madam ;  I'm  the- 

most  of  a  gentleman ^eareking  ker  pockets,^ 

This  necklace,  madam ;  i  never  was  ruoe  to  any 
lady  !  I  have  a  veneration — for  this  necklace— 
[^re  Archer,  kaving  come  round,  and  teixed 
tke  oistoL  takes  Gibbet  btf  tke  collar^  trips  up 
kis  neelsj  and  claps  tke  pistol  to  kis  breast.] 

Arek,  Hold,  profane  villain,  and  take  the  re- 
ward of  thy  sacnlege ! 

Gib,  Oh !  pray,  sir,  don't  kill  me;  I  an't  pr^ 
pared. 

Arek.  How  many  are  there  of  them.  Scrub  ? 

Scrub.  Five  and  forty,  sir. 

Arek.  Then  I  must  kill  the  villain,  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way. 

Gib.  Hold  f  hold,  sir !  we  are  but  three,  upon 
my  honour. 

Arek.  Scrubs  will  you  undertake  to  secure 
him? 

Scrub.  Not  I,  sir !  kill  him,  kill  him ! 

Arek.  Run  to  Gipsey's  chamber,  diere  youll 
find  the  doctor ;  bring  him  hither  presently. 

[Exit  Scrub,  ncnntn^. 
Come,  ro^oe,  if  you  have  a  short  prayer,  say  iL 

Gib.  Sir,  I  have  no  prayer  at  all;  the  govern- 
ment has  provided  a  chi4>Iain  to  say  prayers  for 
us  on  these  oodisions. 

Jlfrj  SuL  Pray,  sir,  don't  kill  him — you  fright 
me  as  much  as  him. 

Arek,  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the 
occasion  of  my  disappointment — Sirrah,  this  mo* 
ment  is  your  fast. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  to 
spare  my  life. 

Arek.  Have  you  no  more,  rascal  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  command  four  hundred ; 
but  I  must  reserve  two  of  them  to  save  my  life 
at  the  eessions. 

Enter  Scrub  and  Foigard. 

Arek,  Here,  doctor;  I  suppose  Scrub  and  yon, 
between  you,  may  manage,  him.  Lay  hola  of 
him.  [Foio.  lays  kold  o/Gib. 

Gib.  What !  turned  over  to  the  priest  already! 
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Look'ey  dociory  joo  oome  before  your  tune; 

I  mn'c  oondeflmed  yet,  I  thank  ye. 

Foig.  ComCf  my  dear  jor ;  I  vil  secoie  yoor 
bo^  and  yomr  aboul,  too ;  I  vil  make  yoa  a  good 
Cacfiolic^  and  gire  yoo  an  absolution. . 

Gib.  Absolution !  Can  you  procore  me  a  par- 
don, doctor? 

Fmg,  No,  joy. 

Gib.  Then  yoa  and  your  absolution  may  go  to 
Ac  devil. 

Arch.  Convey  him  into  the  cellar:  there  bind 
hum :  take  the  pistol,  and,  if  he  ofiers  to  resist, 
ihooc  him  through  the  head — and  come  back  to 
■s  with  all  the  speed  yon  can. 

Scrub.  AWf  ay;  come^  dodor,  do  yoa  hold  him 
fitft,  and  111  gnard  him.  [Exeunt. 

Mrt  SuL  fiot  how  came  the  doctor? 

ArcL  In  short,  madam — [Sbrieking  mitkout] 
^Sdeath  I  the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other 
Mies ;  Fm  veied  I  parted  with  the  pistol ;  but 
I  mast  fly  to  their  assistance — ^Will  you  stay  here, 
madam,  or  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

Mn  SuL  Oh,  dear  sir,  with  you. 

[Takes  him  by  the  army  and  exeunt. 

SCENE  Uh—Changet  to  another  apartment  in 

the  houte. 

Enter  Houkslow,  dragging  in  Lady  Boukti- 
FUL,  and  Bagshot,  /Ruling  in  Dor  in  da;  the 
rogues  with  swords  drawn. 

Houn.  Come,  come,  your  jewels,  mistress. 
Bag.  Yooi  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman. 

Enter  Aimwell. 

Aim.  Turn  this  way,  villains !  I  durst  engage 
an  army  in  sudi  a  cause. 

[He  engages  them  both. 

Enter  AitCBEt,  and  Mrs  Sullek. 

Arch.  Hold,  hold,  my  lord!  every  man  his 
bird,  pray.  [They  engage  man  to  man ;  the  rogues 
mre  ikromn  down,  and  disarmed.  ]  Shall  we  kill 
the  rogues? 

Aim.  No,  no,  well  bind  them. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay ;  here,  madam,  lend  me  your  gar- 
ter. [To  Mrs  Sullem,  who  stands  by  him. 

Mrs  SuL  The  devil's  in  this  fellow ;  he  fights, 
loves,  and  banters;  all  in  a  breath.  Here's  a  cord, 
that  the  ro^es  brought  with  them,  I  suppose. 

Arch.  Right,  right;  the  rogue's  destiny;  a  rope 
to  hang  himself—- Come,  come,  my  lord,  this  is 
bot  a  scandalous  sort  of  an  office.  [Binding  the 
rogues  together.']  If  our  adventures  should  end 
pi  this  sort  of  hangman  work — but  I  hope  there 
is  something  in  prospect  ' 


Enter  Scrub. 

Well,  Scrub,  have  you  secured  yoar  Tartar  ? 

•Scried.  Yes,  sir,  I  left  the  priest  and  him  dis- 
pBting  abput  religion. 


Aim.  And  pray,  carry  these  gentkraea  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  controversy. 

[Deiioert  theprisomerv  I^Scrvr^  mha 
tends  them  out. 
Mrs  SuL  Pray,  sister,  how  came  my  lord  heref 

Mrs  SuL  ni  tell  yoa  the  greatest  piece  of  vil- 
lainy. [  ^Vy  ^^^  e^art. 

Aim.  1  fancy.  Archer,  yoo  nave  been  more 
successful  in  yoor  adventovea  than  the  house- 
breakers. 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventare,  yoan  is 
the  principal — ^Press  her  this  minote  to  many 
you — now  while  she^s  harried  between  the  palp»* 
tation  of  her  fear,  and  the  joy  of  her  delivenmoe; 
now  while  the  tide  of  her  spirits  is  at  high  flood — 
throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  speak  some  romantic 
nonsense  or  other>— confooad  her  senses^  bear 
down  her  reasun,  and  away  with  her — The  priest 
is  now  in  the  cellar,  and  dares  not  refuse  to  do 
the  woriE. 

Aim.  But  how  shall  I  get  off  without  being  ob- 
served? 

Arch,  You  a  lover,  and  not  find  a  way  to  get 
off!   Let  roe  see. 

Aim.  You  bleed,  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath^  Vm  gUid  oa*t;  this  wound  will 
do  the  business.  I'll  amuse  the  old  lady  and 
Mrs  Sullen,  about  dressing  my  wound,  while  you 
carry  off  Dorinda. 

Enter  Ladt  Bountiful. 

Lady  Bonn.  Gentlemen,  could  we  understand 
how  you  would  be  gratified  for  the  semces 

Arch.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments;  I'm  wounded,  madam. 

Lady  Baun.  and  Mrs  SuL  How,  woonded ! 

Dor.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  received  no  hurt ! 

Aim.  None  but  what  you  may  cure-— 

[Makes  love  in  dumb  shew. 

Lady  Boun.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  m^-i  must 
have  some  powder-sugar  to  stop  the  blood — 
O  me ! — an  ugly  gash ;  upon  my  word,  sir,  yo 
must  go  to  bed. 

Arch,  Ay,  my  lady,  a  bed  would  do  very  well 
— ^Madam  [To  Mrs  Sullen]  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  conduct  me  to  a  chamMr. 

Lady  Boun.  Do,  do,  daughter,  while  I  get  the 
lint,  and  the  probe,  and  the  plaster  ready. 

[Runs  out  one  way.  Am.  corrtei  offflkm, 
another,] 

Arch,  Come,  madam,  why  don't  you  ob^  yoor 
mother's  commands? 

Mrs  SuL  How  can  you,  after  what  is  past, 
have  the  confidence  to  ask  me  ? 

Arch.  And,  if  you  go  to  that,  how  can  you, 
after  what  is  past,  have  the  confidence  to  deny 
me?— *  Was  not  this  blood  shed  in  your  defence, 
and  my  life  exposed  for  your  protection  ?  Look'e^ 
madam,  I'm  none  of  your  romantic  fools  that 
fight  ^ants  and  monsters  for  nothing;  my  valour 
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is  dowaii^t  Swiss;  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
andoMBit  bejMiid. 

Mr$  SmL  Tts  ungenerous  in  you,  sici  to  np- 
hnad  me  with  jour  services. 

Arch,  nis  ungenerous  in  you,  madan^  not  to 
reward  them. 

3ht  SuL  How  !  at  the  eipeooe  of  my  honour  ? 

Arch^  Honour !  Caa  honour  oonsist  with  in- 
cratttode  ?  If  you  would  deal  like  a  woman  of 
SoBoar,  do  like  a  man  of  honour.  D'ye  think  I 
would  dei^  you  in  such  a  case  ? 

JEaier  Gipsey. 

Gip.  Madam,  my  lady  ordered  me  to  tell  you, 
diat  your  brother  is  below  at  the  gate. 

3urt  SmL  My  brother !  Heavens  be  praised  ! 
— Sir,  he  shall  thank  you  for  your  services ;  be 
has  it  in  hts  power. 

ArclL  Who  is  your  brother,  madam  ? 

Mri  SuL  Sir  Charles  Freeman.  You'll  excnse 
me,  sir;  I  must  go  and  receive  him. 

[Exit  Mrs  Sul. 

AreL  Sir  Charles  Freeman!  'Sdeath  and 
hell !  my  old  acquaintance.  Now,  unless  Aim^ 
well  has  made  gCNdd  use  of  his  time,  all  our  fair 
machine  goes  souse  into  the  sea  like  the  Edistone. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  TV.'^hanget  to  the   gallery  in  the 

Mome  home, 

Enier  Aimwell  and  Dorinda. 

Dor.  Well,  vrell,  my  lord,  you  have  conquer- 
ed. Your  late  generous  action  will,  I  hope, 
plead  for  my  easv  yieldins ;  though,  I  must  own, 
your  lordship  had  a  friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aim,  The  sweets  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  her 
tongue Here,  doctor. 

*  Enter  Foigard,  with  a  hook, 

Foig.  Are  you  prepared,  bote  ? 

Dor,  Vm  r^idy :  but  first,  mv  lord,  one  word— 
I  have  a  frightful  example  of  a  hasty  marriage 
in  my  own  family ;  when  I  reflect  upon't,  it 
shocks  me.    Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a  httlo— 

Aim.  Consider  !  Do  you  doubt  my  honour,  or 
Biy  love  ? 

Dor.  Neither.  I  do  believe  you  equally  just 
as  brave — And  were  your  whole  sex  drawn  out 
for  me  to  choose,  I  should  not  cast  a  look  upon 
the  multitude,  if  you  were  absent-f-But,  my  lord, 
I'm  a  woman :  colours,  concealments,  may  hide  a 
thousand  faults  in  me — ^Therefore,  know  me  bet- 
ter fir»t;  I  hardly  dare  affirm  I  know  myself  in 
any  thing  except  my  love. 

Aim,  such  gocxlness  who  could  injure  ?  I  find 
myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain.  She  has 
gained  my  soul,  and  made  it  honest  like  her  own 
— I  cannot  hurt  her.  [iltii/e.]  Doctor,  retire. 
[Exit  FoiOARD.]  Madam,  heboid  your  lover  and 
your  proselyte,  and  iudge  of  my  passion  by  my  con- 
version»-rm  all  a  lie,  nor  dare  I  give  a  fiction  to 
your  amis ;  Vm  all  acounterfeit,  except  my  passion. 


Dor,  Forbid  it,  Heaven !  A  ooonterfi^ ! 

Aim,  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  poor  needy  mai^ 
come  with  ameao  and  scandalous  design,  to  prey 
upon  your  fortune— ^ut  the  beauties  of  yo«r 
mind  and  person  have  so  won  me  from  myself 
that,  like  a  trusty  servant,  I  prefer  the  interat 
of  my  mistress  to  my  own. 

Dor.  Sure  I  have  had  the  dream  of  some  poor 
mariner:  a  sleeping  image  of  a  welcome  porl^ 
and  wake  involved  ra  storms — Pny^  mr,  who  aM 
you? 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whose  title  I  usurp- 
ed, but  stranger  to  his  honour  or  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honesty !— -Once  I  was  proud, 
sir,  of  your  wealth  and  title ;  but  now,  am  proeder 
that  you  want  it.  Now  I  can  riiew  my  love  was 
justly  levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love.  Doc- 
tor, come  in. 

Enter  Foigard  ai  one  door^  Gipset  at  emotketf 

who  whitpert  Dorivda. 

Your  pardon,  sir;  we  sha'nt  walit  you  new,  sir. 
You  must  excuse  me— FU  wait  on  you  presently. 

[Exit  witn  6f  pssr. 
Foig.  Upon  my  shouL  now,  dis  is  foolish. 

[ExU. 
Aim.  Gone !  and  bid  the  priest  depart — ^Ithaf 
an  ominous  look. 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch,  Courage,  Tom — shall  I  wish  you  joy  ? 

Aim,  No. 

Arch,  Oons !  man,  what  ha'  you  been  doing? 

Aim,  O,  Archer !  my  honesty,  I  fear,  has  rmn- 
ed  me. 

Arch,  How? 

Aim.  I  have  discovered  myself. 

Arch.  Discovered  !  mid  without  my  consent ! 
What !  have  I  embarked  my  small  remains  in 
the  same  bottom  with  yours,  and  yon  dispose  of 
all  without  ray  partnership  ? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  I  own  my  fault 

Arch.  Afler  conviction — ^Tis  then  too  late' for 

pardon ^You  may  remember,    Mr  Aimwell, 

that  you  proposed  this  folly — As  you  begun,  so 
end  it — Flenceforth,  I'll  hunt  my  fortune  single. 
So  farewell. 

Aim.  Stay»  my  dear  Archer,  but  a  minute ! 

Arch.  Stay !  What,  to  be  despised,  exposed, 
and  laughed  at !  No,  I  would  sooner  change  con- 
ditions with  the  worst  of  the  ronies  we  iast  now 
bound,  than  bear  one  scornful  smile  from  the 
proud  knii^t  that  once  I  treated  as  ray  equaL 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  brother  to  die 

lady  that  I  had  almost But  no  matter  for 

that ;  'tis  a  cursed  night's  work,  and  so  I  leave 
you  to  make  the  best  on't. 

Aim,  Freeman ! One  word.  Archer.    Still 

I  have  hopes ;  methought,  she  received  my  coo- 
fessaon  with  pleasure. 

Arch,  ^eath  I  who  doubts  it? 
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AkH.  She  oonsented  after  to  die  match;  and 
sdll  I  dare  believe  she  will  be  just 

Arch,  To  heraelfy  I  warraot  her,  as  you  should 
have  been. 

Aim,  By  all  my  hopes^  she  oomes^  and  smiling 
comet ! 

Enter  DoamPAy  mighty  gmf. 

Dor.  Come,  my  dear  lord — ^I  tiy  with  impa- 
patience  to  your  arma  The  minutes  of  my 

absence  were  a  tedious  year.  Where's  this  priest? 

Enter  FoioAan. 

Arch.  Oonsy  a  brave  girl ! 

Dor.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  thb  gentleman  is 
prii7  to  our  amiirs  ? 

Arch.  Yes^  yes,  madam,  Fm  to  be  your  father. 

Dor.  Come,  priest,  do  your  office. 

Arch.  Make  naste,  make  haste ;  couple  them 
any  way.  [Taku  Aim  well's  hand^  Come,  ma- 
dam, I'm  to  give  you 

Dor.  My  miners  altered ;  I  won't 

Arch,  m 

Aim.  I     confounded. 

F<Hg.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  so  is  myshelf. 

Arch.  What's  the  matter  now,  madam  ? 

Dor.  Look'e,  sh*,  one  generous  action  deserves 
another  This  gendeman's  honour  obliged 

him  to  hide  nothing  from  me;  my  justice  enga- 
ges me  to  conceal  nothing  from  him ;  in  short, 
sir,  you  are  the  person  that  you  thought  you 
oounterfeitod ;  you  are  the  true  lord  viscount 
Aimwell,  and  1  wisli  your  lordship  joy.  Now, 
priest,  you  may  be  gone ;  if  my  lord  is  now  pleas- 
ed with  the  match,  let  his  lonlship  marry  me  in 
the  face  of  the  world. 

Aim.  Archer,  what  does  she  mean } 

Dor.  Here's  a  witnesi  for  my  truth. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Mrs  Sullen. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear  lord  Aimwell,  1  wish  you 
joy. 

Aim.  Of  what? 

Sir  Cha.  Of  your  honour  and  estate.  Your 
brother  died  the  day  before  I  left  London  ;  and 
all  your  friends  have  writ  after  vou  to  Brussels ; 
among  the  rest  I  did  myself  the  honour. 

Arch.  Hark'e,  sir  knight,  don't  you  banter 
now? 

Sir  Cha.  *Tis  truth,  upon  my  honour. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  the  pregnant  stars  that  formed 
this  accident 

Arch.  Thanks  to  the  womb  of  time  that  brought 
it  forth ;  away  with  it ! 

Aim.  Thanks  to  my  guardian  angel  that  led  me 
to  the  prigc  [Taking  Dorinda's  hand. 

Arch.   And  double  thanks  to  the  noble  sir 

Charles  Freeman.    My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy 

My  lady,    I  wish    you  joy  'Sdeatli,   I'm 

grown  strangely  airy  upon  this  matter— My  lord, 
ow  d'ye? — A  word,  my  lord.    Don't  you  re- 
member something  of  a  previous  agreement  that 


endties  me  to  the  mmety  of  this  lady's  fortoney 
which,  I  thinky  will  amount  to  ten  tbousand 
poundb! 

Aim.  Not  a  penny,  Archer.  You  would  have 
cut  my  throat  just  now,  because  I  would  not  de- 
ceive this  lady. 

Arch.  Ajf  and  ni  cut  your  throat  still,  if  you 
should  deceive  her  now. 

Aim.  That's  what  I  expect ;  and,  to  end  the 
dispute,  the  lad/s  fortune  is  twenty  thousand 
pounds;  we'll  divide  stakes;  take  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  or  the  lady ! 

Dor.  How !  Is  your  lordship  so  indifierent  ? 

Arch.  No,  no,  madam;  his  lordship  knows 
very  well  that  FU  take  the  money ;  I  leave  you  to 
his  lordship^  and  so  we're  both  provided  for. 

Enter  Foigaed. 

Foig.  Am  fait,  de  people  do  say  you  be  all 
robbed,  joy. 

Aim.  The  ladies  have  been  in  some  danger,  sir, 
as  you  saw. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shool,  our  inn  be  robbed;,  too. 

Aim.  Our  inn  f  By  whom  ? 

Foig.  Upon  my  shalvation,  our  landlord  has 
robbed  himself,  and  run  away  wid  de  money. 

Arch.  Robbed  himself? 

Foig.  Ay,  fait!  and  me,  too,  of  a  hundred 
pounds ! 

Arch.  Robbed  you  of  a  hundred  pounds ! 

Fotg.  Yes,  fait,  honey  i  that  I  dio  owe  to  him. 

Aim.  Our  money's  gone,  Frank. 

Arch.  Rot  the  money,  my  wench  is  gone 
Sgavez  mmt  quelquecho$e  deAademoiieUe  Cherry  ? 

Enter  a  fellow^  with  a  strong  box  and  letter. 

FeL  Is  there  one  Martin  here ! 

Arch.  Ay,  ay — who  wants  him  ? 

FeL  I  have  a  box  here,  and  a  letter,  for  him. 

Arch.  [Taking  the  box.l  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what's 
here  ?  L^rdemain !  By  this  hght,  my  lord,  our 
money  again  !  But  this  unfolds  the  riddle.  [Open- 
ing  the  Utter,  readi.l  Hum,  hum,  hum— ^~0, 
'tis  for  the  public  good,  and  must  be  commum- 
cated  to  the  company. 

^  Mr  Martin, 
*  My  father,  being  afraid  of  an  impeachment 
'  by  the  rogues  that  are  taken  to>night,  is  gone 
'  off;  but  if  you  can  procure  him  a  pardon,  he'll 
'  make  great  discoveries,  that  may  be  useful  to 
'  the  country.    Could  I  have  met  you,  instead  of 

*  your  master,  to-night,  I  would  have  delivered 

*  myself  into  your  hands,  with  a  sum  that  much 

*  exceeds  that  in  your  strong  box,  which  I  have 

*  sent  you,  with  an  assurance  to  my  dear  Martin, 
'  that  I  shall  ever  be  his  most  faithful  friend,  till 
'  death,  Cherry  Bokiface. 

There's  a  billet-doux  for  yon  !— As  for  the  fa- 
ther, I  think  he  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  and  for 
the  daughter — pray,  my  lord,  persuade  your  bride 
to  take  her  into  her  service  instead  of  Gipsey. 
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4m^  1 019  Mun»  joih  pwdaviy  jour  ^?tt7^^ 

ance  was  pwmg  iQ  her  diacQv^ry. 

i>or.  Your  command,  my  lord,  will  do  without 
the  obliotian,    Vi\  t9kfi  e^r^  pf  her- 

Sir  Cjfl,  Tbi#  good.  CQmpwy  we^t§  onocwp^e- 
Ij  in  favour  of  a  design  I  have  in  behfpf  of  my 
unfoitUQUte  slstef .  I  intend  pi  j^  hfir  frqui  her 
huabaad— den^emen,  will  yqu  ^i^t  iq^? 

Arch.  Assist  you !  'Sdeath,  who  would  not  ? 

Foig,  Ay ;  upon  my  shoul,  we'll  all  ashist. 

Enter  Sullen. 

SuL  What^s  all  this?  They  tell  me,  spouse, 
that  YOU  had  like  to  have  heen  robbed. 

Mn  SuL  Truly,  spouse,  I  was  pretty  near  it, 
had  not  these  two  gentlemen  interposed. 

SuL  How  came  these  gentlemen  here  ? 

Mr$  SuL  That's  his  way  of  returning  thanks, 
you  must  know. 

Foig.  Ay ;  but  upon  my  consdence,  de  ques- 
tion be  a-propos  for  all  dat. 

Sir  Cha.  You  promised  last  night,  sir,  that  you 
would  deliver  your  lady  to  me  this  morning, 

SuL  Humph. 

Arch,  Humph !  What  do  you  mean  by  humph? 

lir,  you  shall  deliver  her In  short,  sir,  we 

have  saved  you  and  your  family ;  and,  if  you  are 
not  civil,  we'll  unbind  the  rogues,  join  with  them, 

and  set  fire  to  your  house What  does  the  man 

mean  ?  Not  part  with  his  wife ! 

Faig.  Arra,  not  part  wid  your  wife  1  Upon  my 
shool,  de  man  dosh  not  understand  common  shi- 
vility. 

Mrs  SuL  Hold,  gentlemen;  all  things  here  must 
move  by  consent  Compulsion  would  spoil  us. 
Let  my  dear  and  I  talk  tne  matter  over,  and  you 
shall  judge  it  between  us. 

SuL  Let  me  know  first,  who  are  to  be  our 
judi^es. Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Sir  Cha,  I  am  sir  Charles  Freeman,  come  to 
take  away  your  wife. 

SuL  Ajid  yon,  good  sir  ? 

Aim.  Thomas,  viscount  Aimwell,  come  to  take 
away  your  sister. 

SuL  And  you,  pray,  sir  ? 

Arch,  Francis  Archer,  esq.  come 

SuL  To  take  away  my  mother,  I  hope— Gen- 
tlemen, you're  heartily  welcome.  I  never  met 
with  three  more  obliging  people  since  I  was  bom 
— And  now,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  you  shall 
have  the  first  word. 

Arch.  And  the  last,  for  five  pounds.     [Aside. 

Mrs  SuL  Spouse, 

SuL  Rib. 

Mrs  SuL  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? 

SuL  By  the  almanack,  fourteen  months ; — but, 
by  my  account,  fourteen  years. 

j^m  SuL  Tis  thereabout,  by  my  reckoning. 

jPoi^.  Upon  my  consbience,  dere  accounts  vil 
•grec. 

Jlfn  SuL  Pray,  spouse,  what  did  you  marry  for? 

BuL  To  get  an  heif  to  my  estate. 

Vol,  IL 


fr.Qw.  A«J  h«¥«  jm  sw^ge^ejj  ? 

4r^h'  th?  poqditiQu  fiails  ef  bw  ni^ — Pr?i» 
i»»flami  wh?t  (}jji  yp^  iparry  fqr  ? 

Mrs  SuL  To  support  the  iveakness  gf  my  sej, 

Srt»  strpngJh  ftf  fyh  Rpd  to  epjpv  3i«' pjf azures 

Sir  Chc^.  J^te  ypijr  exppct^tipn^  answered  ? 

Mrs  SuL  No.  ~' 

Foig.  Arra,  honeys !   a  clear  cause,  a  clear 
cause  T 

Sir  Cha.  What  are  the  bars  to  your  mutual 
contentment  ? 

Mrs  SuL  In  the  first  place,  I  can't  drink  ale 
with  him. 

SuL  Nor  can  I  drink  tea  with  her. 

Mrs  SuL  I  can't  hunt  with  you. 

SuL  Nor  can  I  dance  with  you. 

Mrs  SuL  I  hate  cocking  and  racing. 

SuL  I  abhor  ombre  and  piquet. 

Mrs  SuL  Your  silence  is  intolerable. 

SuL  Your  prating  is  worse. 

Mrs  SuL  Have  we  not  been  a  perpetual  of* 

fence  to  each  other a  gnawing  vulture  at  the 

heart? 

SuL  A  frightful  goblin  to  the  sight? 

Mrs  SuL  A  porcupine  to  the  feeling  ? 

SuL  Perpetual  wormwood  to  the  taste  ? 

Mrs  SuL  Is  there  on  earth  a  thing  we  can 
agree  in? 

SuL  Yes to  part 

Mrs  SuL  With  all  my  heart 

SuL  Your  hand. 

Mrs  SuL  Here. 

SuL  These  hands  joined  us,  these  shall  part 
na ^Away 

Mrs  SuL  East 

SuL  West 

Mrs  SuL  North. 

SuL  South ;  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  a  very  pretty  sheremony ! 

Sir  Cha.  Now,  Mr  Sullen,  there  wants  only 
my  sister's  fortune  to  make  us  easy. 

SuL  Sir  Charles,  you  love  your  sister,  and  I 
love  her  fortune :  every  one  to  his  fancy. 

Arch.  Then  you  won't  refund  h 

SuL  Not  a  stiver. 

Arch.  What  is  her  portion  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  sir. 

Arch.  V\\  pay  it  My  lord,  I  thank  him,  has 
enabled  me,  and,  if  the  lady  pleases,  she  shall  go 
home  with  me.  Tliis  night's  adventure  has  prov^ 
ed  strangely  lucky  to  us  all — For  captain  Gibbet, 
in  his  walk,  has  made  bold,  Mr  Sullen,  with  your 
study  and  escritore,  and  has  taken  out  all  tho 
wriungs  of  your  estate,  all  the  articles  of  mar- 
riage with  your  lady,  bills,  bonds,  leases,  receipts 
to  an  infinite  value;  I  took  them  from  him,  and 
will  deliver  them  to  sir  Charles. 

[Gives  him  a  parcel  oj  papers  and  parchments, 

SuL  How,  my  writings !  my  head  aches  con* 
sumedly.    Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  he? 

3T 
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fortune,  but  I  can't  talk.  If  you  bave  a  mind, 
sir  Charles,  to  be  merry,  and  celebrate  my  sis- 
ter's wedding,  and  my  divorce,  you  may  com- 
mand my  house;  but  my  head  aches  consumed ly ! 
Scrub,  bring  me  a  dram. 

Arch,  Tvrould  be  hard  to  guess  which  of  these 
parties  is  the  better  pleased,  the  couple  joined, 
or  ^  couple  parted ;  the  one  rejoicing  in  hopes 


of  an  untasfced  bkppiness,  and  the  odier  in  dieir 
deliverance  from  an  experienced  misety. 

*  Both  bappy  in  their  several  states  we  find; 

'  These  parted  by  consent,  and  those  ooujoin* 
ed. 

*  Consent,  if  mntnal,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee  i 

*  Consent  is  law  enough  to  set  yoa  free.' 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

Sir  Ceorge  Airy,  a  gentleman  of  four  thoU" 
Mand  a-year^  in  lace  with  Mi  ban  da. 

Sir  Francis  Gripe,  ^uarJiVm  /oMiRANDAan^/ 
Marplot,  father  to  Charles,  tn  Urve  with 
Miranda. 

Charles, /ri>n(i  fo  Sir  George,  in  love  mth 

ISABINDA. 

Sir  Jealous  Traffick,  a  merchant  that  had 
lived  iome  time  in  Spain,  father  to  Isabinda. 

Marplot,  a  sort  of  tilly  J'ellow,  corcardiy,  but 
very  inquisitive  to  know  every  bodtfs  business. 

Whisper,  servant  to  Charles. 


WOMEN. 

Miranda,  an  heiressy  worth  thirty  thousand 
poundsy  really  in  love  with  Sir  George,  hut 
pretends  to  be  so  with  her  guardian^  Sir 
Francis. 

Isabinda,  daughter  to  Sir  Jealous,  tn  love 
with  Charles,  but  designed  for  a  Spanish 
merchant  by  herfother. 

Patch,  her  woman. 

ScENTWELLy  woman  to  Miranda, 


Scenes-London* 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— 77*€  Park. 


Sir  George  Airy  meeting  Charles^ 

Cha.  Ha !  Sir  George  Airy  a  birding  thus 
early  !  what  forbidden  game  roused  you  so  soon  ? 
for  no  lawful  occasion  could  invite  a  person  of 
your  figure  abroad,  at  such  unfashiouaole  hours. 

Sir  Geo.  There  are  some  men,  Churlcs,  whom 
fortune  has  left  free  from  inquietudes,  who  are 
diligently  studious  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to 
make  themselves  uneasy. 

Cha,  Is  it  possible  that  any  thing  in  nature  can 
rufSe  the  temper  of  a  man  whom  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year  compliment  with  as  many  thou%and 
pounds,  nay,  and  a  father  at  rest  witti  his  ancestors? 


Sir  Geo.  Why,  there  it  is  now !  a  man,  that 
wants  money,  thinks  none*cao  be  unhappy  that 
has  it ;  but,  my  affuirs  are  in  such  a  whimsical 
posture,  that  it  wi^l  require  a  calculation  of  my 
nativity  to  find  if  my  gold  will  reheve  me  or  not. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  never  consult  the  stars  about 
that ;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them ;  gold  un- 
locks Uie  midnight  councils ;  gold  outdoes  the 
wind,  becalms  the  ship,  or  fills  her  sails;  gold  is 
omnipotent  below ;  it  makes  whole  armies  fight 
or  fiy ;  it  buys  even  souls ;  and  bribes  wretches  to 
betcay  their  country  :  then,  what  can  thy  busi- 
ness be  that  gold  won't  serve  thee  in  ? 

Sir  Geo.  VVIiy,  Tin  in  love. 

Cha.  In  love  ! Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  in  love ! — 
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Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  with  what,  prithee  ?  a  cheru- 
bin? 

Sir  Geo.  No ;  with  a  woman. 

Cha.  A  woman !  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  and 
gold  not  help  thee? 

Sir  Geo.  Bat,  suppose  I'm  in  love  with  buo— 

Cha.  Ay,  if  thou  it  in  love  with  two  hundred, 
gold  will  Ktch  them,  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  But 
who  are  they  ?  who  are  they  ?  come ! 

Sir  Geo  One  is  a  lady,  whose  face  I  never 
saw ;  but  witty  to  a  miracle ;  the  other,  beauti- 
ful as  Venus 

Cha.  And  a  fool— 

iStr  Geo.  For  aught  I  know ;  for  I  never  spoke 
to  her ;  but  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  charmed 
by  the  wit  of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty  of 
the  other. 

Cha.  And,  pray,  which  are  you  in  quest  of  now  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasure ;  Tm  for 
her  Fve  seen,  who  is  thy  father^s  ward,  Miranda. 

Cha.  Nav,  then,  I  pity  you ;  for  the  Jew,  my 
father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  than  ne  would  with  a  guinea  to 
keep  me  nom  starving. 

&r  Geo.  Now,  you  see  gold  can't  do  every 
thing,  Charles. 

Cha.  Yes ;  for  'tis  her  gold  that  bars  my  fa- 
ther's gate  agpdnst  you. 

Sir  Geo.  why,  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
how  cam'st  thou  by  such  a  libend  education  ? 

Cha.  Not  a  souse  out  of  his  pocket,  I  assure 
Tou :  I  had  an  uncle  who  defrayed  that  charge ; 
but,  for  some  little  wildness  of  youth,  though  he 
made  me  his  heir,  left  dad  my  guardian  till  I 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  which,  I  presume, 
the  old  gentleman  will  never  think  1  am ;  and 
now  he  has  got  the  estate  into  his  clutches,  it 
does  me  no  more  good  than  if  it  lay  in  Prester 
John's  dominions. 

Sir  Geo.  What !  canst  thou  find  no  stratagem 
to  redeem  it  ? 

Cha.  I  have  made  many  essays  to  no  purpose. 
Though  want,  the  mistress  of  invention,  still 
•tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox  is  too  cunning 
for  me. — I  am  upon  my  last  project,  which,  if 
it  fails,  then,  for  my  last  refuge,  a  brown  mu»- 
quet. 

Sir  Geo.  What  is't  ?  can  I  assist  thee  ? 

Cha.  Not  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have  confi- 
dence enou^  in  you  to  ask  it. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  always  readyv  But  what  doen 
he  intend  to  do  with  Miranda  ?  is  she  to  be  sold 
in  private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way  of  auc^ 
tion,  at  who  bids  most  ?  if  so,  egad  Fm  for  him ; 
my  gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  subsenient  to  my 
pleasure, 

Cha.  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you,  sir  George, 
1  know  very  little  of  her  or  home ;  for,  since  my 
uncle's  death,  and  mv  return  from  travel,  I  have 
never  been  w^ell  with  my  father :  he  thinks  my 
f  xpences  too  great,  and  1,  his  allowance  too  Ht- 
|le  ^  he  never  sees  me^  but  he  quarrels;  and,  to 


avoid  that,  I  shun  his  house  as  much  as 

The  report  is,  he  intends  to  marry  her  himself. 

Sir  Geo.  Can  she  consent  to  it  ? 

Cha.  Yes,  faith !  so  they  say :  but,  I  tell  you, 
I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  Miranda 
and  I  are  like  two  violent  members  of  a  oontrarr 
party ;  I  can  scarne  allow  her  beauty,  though  ail 
the  world  does ;  nor  she  me  civility  for  that 
cfintenipL  I  fancy  she  plays  the  mother-in-law 
already;  and  sets  the  old  gentleman  on  to  do 
mischief. 

Sir  Geo.  Then,  1  have  your  free  consent  to 
get  her? 

Cha.  Ay ;  and  my  helping  hand,  if  occasioa 
be. 

Sir  Geo.  Poh !  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this 
way ;  lef  s  avoid  him. 

bha.  What  ?  Marplot  ?  No,  no ;  he's  my  in- 
strument ;  there's  a  thousand  conveniences  in 
him :  he'll  lend  me  his  money,-when  he  has  any; 
run  of  my  errands,  und'he  proud  of  it ;  in  slu^ 
he'll  pimp  for  me,  lie  for  me,  drink  for  me,  do 
any  tning  but  fight  for  me;  and  that  I  trust  to 
my  own  arm  for. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  then,  he's  to  be  endured ;  I 
never  knew  his  qualifications,  befosei 

Enter  Marplot,  with  a  patch  eron  his  face. 

Mar,  Dear  Charles,  your's — Hal  Sir  George 
Airy  !  the  man  in  the  world  I  have  an  ambitinn 
to  be  known  to  I  [Atide,]  Give  me  thy  hand,  dear 
boy! 

Cha.  A  good  assurance  !  But  hark  ye,  how 
came  your  beautiful  countenance  clouded  in  the 
wrong  place  ? 

Mar.  I  must  confess  'tis  a  little  mal-a^ropoi; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  A  word  with  yoo» 
Charles.  Prithee,  introduce  me  to  sir  George — 
he  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  I'd  give  ten  guineas 
to 

Cha.  When  you  have  them,  you  mean  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  when  I  have  them ;  pugh,  pox,  jou 

cut  the  thread  of  my  discourse 1  would  pve 

ten  guineas,  I  say,  to  be  ranked  in  his  acquaint* 
ance.  Well,  *tis  a  vast  addition  to  a  man's  for- 
tune, ac4X>rding  to  the  rout  of  the  world,  to  be 
seen  in  the  company  of  leading  men ;  for,  then, 
we  are  all  thought  to  be  politicians,  or  whigs,  or 
jacks,  or  highflyers,  or  lowflyers,  or  levellers — and 
to  forth ;  for,  you  must  know,  we  all  herd  in  par* 
ties  now. 

Cha.  Hien,  a  fool  for  diversion  is  out  of  fa* 
^hion,  £  find  ? 

Afar.  VeSi  without  it  be  a  mimicking  fool; 
and  they  are  darlings  every  where.  But,  prithee^ 
introduce  me. 

Cha.  Well,  on  conditioq  youHl  give  os  a  true 
account  how  you  came  by  that  mourning  nose,  ( 
will. 

Jlfar.     I'll  do  it. 

Cha.  Sir  George,  here*s  a  gentleman  has  a  pas* 
sionate  desire  to  ^ss  your  hand* 
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Sit  OfO«  Oh)  I  honMr  men  of  the  sword ! 
Aody  I  presume,  this  gentleman  is  latdjr  come 
from  Spun  or  Portogpd-^hj  his  scars. 

Mar.  No,  really,  sir  George,  mine  sprang  from 
dvil  ftiry.    Happening  last  night  into  the  groom 
porter's-— I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  ten  gui- 
neas with  a  sort  of  a,  sort  of  a — ^kind  of  a  milk- 
sop, aes  1  thought.    A  pox  of  the  dice !  he  flung 
cot,  and  my  pockets  being  empty,  as  Charles 
knows  they  often  are,  he  proved  a  sorfy  North 
Briton,  and  broke  mv  face  for  my  deficiency. 
Sir  0«o.  Ha,  ha.  na !  and  did  not  you  draw  ? 
Mar.  Draw,  nr !  ^hy,  I  did  but  nty  my  hand 
upon  mj  sword,  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  and  he 
roared  oat — ^Now  the  deel  a  ma  saul,  sir,  gin  ye 
touch  yer  steel  Ise  whip  mine  through  yer  wem. 
SirOed.  Ha, ha, ha! 

Cka.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Safe  was  the  word.  So^ 
you  walked  off,  I  suppose. 

Afar.  Tes,  for  t  avoid  fi^riog,  purely  to  be 

tfdrvioeable  to  my  friends,  you  know '-^        % 

Sir  Geo.  Tour  friends  are  much  obliged  to 
jOQ,  sir :  I  hope  jou'U  rank  me  in  that  mimbCT. 
Mar.  Sir  George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,  or 
to  be  seen  in  your  chariot,  Unds  me  ever  yours. 
Sir  Veo.  Trifles ;  you  may  command  them, 
wLen  you  please. 
'    ChA.  Provided  he  may  command  too. 

Mar.  Me !  Why.  1  five  for  no  other  purpose 
^— Sir  6eor|e,  1  hate  the  hofioor  to  be  cares- 
sed by  most  of  the  reisoing  toasts  of  the  town : 

m  ten  tficm  voo  are  tne  finest  gentieman 

Sir  Geo.  ^fo,  tao;  prithee,  let  me  alone  to  tetl 
Ihe  iadies — my  partSr>^an  yon  conte^  a  letter 
upon  Occasion,  or  deliver  a  message  with  a&  ur 
•f  business,  ha  f 

Mar.  With  Hhe  assurance  of  a  page,  and  the 
gAvity  of  a  statesman. 

Sir  Ved.  Tod  know  Miranda  f 

Mar.  What!  Ii|y  Sister  ward  t  H^flly,  her  guar- 

jRan  is  mine ;  we  lire  fellow-sa^tvrs.    Ah,  ne  is 

h  covetous,  (fceiitSl^  sanctified,  curmud|eon : 

that  sir  Francis  Gri{)e  is  a  damned  old— 4)ypo- 

Critka 

Cha.  Hold,  hold ;  1  suppose,  fKend,  yon  fbr- 
^et  that  he  is  my  fiA^ert 

Jif of .  ^^gftd,  and  so  I  did,  Charles — ^1  aidt  vour 
pardoiu  Charles,  but  it  is  for  your  sake  I  bate 
hiih.    Well,  I  Say  the  wbtld  is  mistaken  In  hhn ; 
his  out-side  pietv  makes  him  ever^  man*8  execu- 
tor, and  his  msiOe  cnnnii^  makes  him  every  heir's 
gaoler.    £gad,  Charles,  Tm  half  persuaded  that 
thou'rt  some  ward,  to^  and  never  of  his  (Setting 
-^for  never  were  two  Tblngs  so  utilike  as  you  and 
your  father;  he  scrapes  up  eAerythii^,  and  tlhou 
apendest  every  tTiing;   evef^  body  is  indebted  t» 
him,  and  l!hou  art  indeliled  to  every  body. 
Vha.  You  are  very  free,  Mr  Marplot 
If ar.  Aye,  I  give  and  take,  Cbarle»— yott  may 
be  as  free  with  me,  you  know. 
Sir  Vto.  A  pleasant  fellow. 
C&a,  Hie  dog  is  diverting,  iOUetittai  Or  Itere 


wottM  be  no  enduring  his  impertinence.  He  is 
pfessiug  to  be  employed,  and  willing  id  execute; 
but  some  ill  fate  generally  attends  all  he  under- 
takes^ and  he  ofkener  spoiLi  an  intrigue  than  helps 
it 

Jfar.  I  have  always  your  good  word ;  but  if  I 
miscarry,  'tis  nooe  of  my  fault;  I  follow  my  in- 
structions. 

Cha.  Yes,  witness  the  merchant's  wife. 

Mar.  Pish,  pox !  that  was  an  accident 

Sir  Geo.  Wbat  wast,  prithee  f 

ilf ar.  Nay,  Charles,  now,  don't  expose  your 
friend. 

Cha.  Why,  you  mast  know,  I  had  lent  a  cei^ 
tain  mfTchant  my  huntkig  horses,  and  was  to 
have  met  his  wife  in  his  absence.  Sending  him 
along  with  my  groom  to  make  the  compUmeotp 
and  to  deliver  a  letter  to  tlie  ladv  at  the  same 
time;  what  does  he  do,  but  gives  the  husband  the 
letter,  and  offers  her  the  horses ! 

JIfiir.  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  did  offer  her  the 
hones,  and  i  remember  jon  was  even  with  me, 
for  you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yoars,  and  swore 
I  hfl!d  a  design  upon  her,  which  my  bones  paid 
for. 

CAa.  Come,  sir  George,  letfs  walk  roond,  if 
you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent  my  man  up- 
on a  little  earnest  business,  and  I  have  ordered 
him  to  bring  me  the  answer  into  the  Park. 

Mar.  Business !  and  I  not  know  it !  Egad  Fll 
watch  him. 

Sir  Geo.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Charles;  I 
am  to  meet  vour  father. 

C^.  My  father! 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  and  about  the  oddest  bargaii^ 
perbap^  yao.  ever  heard  of  $  but  Fit  not  impait 
tin  t  know  the  success. 

JIfar.  What  can  his  busbess  be  with  Sir  FVsaK 
ds^  Now  would  I  eiveaH  the  woi4d  to  know  tt! 
Why  the  devil  shoiud  not  one  kl^>w  every  mtiiH 
Concerns?  filti^ 

C%A,  Prosperity  to  k,  whatever  it  be :  1  have 
private  affairs,  coo :  over  a  bott!e,  well  compare 
notes. 

Mar.  Charles  knows  I  love  a  f^lass  as  well  at 
any  man ;  Fll  make  one ;  shall  it  be  tonight  f 
And  i  long  to  knew  their  secrets.  [Aude. 

Snttr  WatSPBa. 

Whit.  Sir,  sir,  Mrs  Patch  says  Isabinda's  Spa* 
nisAk  father  has  quire  spoiled  the  plot,  and  she 
Cannot  meet  ^oo  in  the  Park,  but  he  infalltbty 
Win  go  out  this  afternoon,  she  says :  but  I  must 
liteo  again  to  know  the  hour. 

Mar.  What  did  Wbtsper  sav  now  ?  I  shall  ga 
Stark  mad,  if  I^oi  not  let  into  the  secret 

[Aiide, 

Cha:  Curst  misfoitune ! 

Mar.  Curst!  What's carst, Chariest 

Cha.  Come  along  with  me ;  my  heart  feels  plea^ 
sure  at  her  name.  Sir  George,  your's;  we'll 
meet  at  the  old  place  tiie  usual  hoar. 
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Sir  Geo.  Agreed.  I  think  I  see  sir  Francis 
yoDder.  [Exit  Sir  George. 

Cha,  Marplot,  jou  must  excuse  me,  I  am  en- 
gaged. [£xiV  Charles. 

Mar.  Engaged  !  Egad,  I'll  engage  my  life  I'll 
know  what  your  engagement  is. 

[Exit  Marplot. 

Enter  Miranda,  coming  out  of  a  chair, 

Mir,  Let  the  chair  wait.  My  servant  that 
dogged  sir  George  said  he  was  in  the  Park. 

Enter  Patch. 

Ha !  Miss  Patch  alone !  Did  not  you  tell  me 
you  had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda  to  the 
Park? 

Patch,  Oh,  madam,  your  ladyship  cannot  im- 
agine what  a  wretched  disappointment  we  have 
met  with !  Just  as  I  had  fetched  a  suit  of  my 
clothes  for  a  disguise,  comes  my  old  master  into 
his  closed  whidi  is  ri^t  against  her  chamber 
door :  this  struck  us  mto  a  terrible  fright — At 
length  I  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  at  leisure  ror  his  diocolate  f  in  hopes  to 
draw  him  out  of  his  hole ;  but  he  snapped  my 
nose  off:  no,  I  shall  be  busy  here,  these  two 
hours.  At  which  my  poor  mistress,  seeing  no 
way  of  escape,  ordered  mc  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship with  the  sad  relation. 

Mir.  Unhappy  Isabinda !  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  unaccountable  as  the  humour  of  Sir  Jealous 
Tniffick? 

Patch,  Oh,  madam,  it's  his  living  so  long  in 
Spain.  He  vows  he'll  spend  half  his  estate,  but 
hell  be  a  parliament-man,  on  purpose  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  women  to  wear  veils,  and  other  odious 
Spanish  customs — lie  swears  it  is  the  height  of 
impudence  to  have  a  woman  seen  barefaced, 
even  at  church,  and  scarce  believes  there's  a  true 
begotten  child  in  the  city. 

Mir,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himself!  Suppose  he  could  introduce  his  rigid 
rules — does  ne  think  we  could  not  match  them  in 
contrivance  ?  No,  no ;  let  the  tyrant  man  make 
what  laws  he  will,  if  there's  a  woman  under  the 
government,  I  warrant  she  finds  a  way  to  break 
2iem.  Is  his  mind  set  upon  th^  Spaniard  for  his 
son-in-law  still  ? 

Patch,  Aye,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  next 
fleet,  wtiich  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy 
and  despair.  But,  madam,  I  find  you  retain  the 
same  gay  cheerful  spirit  you  had  when  I  waited 
on  your  ladyship.  My  lady  is  mighty  good-hu- 
moured, too;  and  I  have  found  a  way  to  make 
air  Jealous  believe  I  am  wholly  in  his  interest, 
when  my  real  design  is  to  serve  her  ;  he  makes 
me  her  gaoler,  and  I  set  her  at  liberty. 

Mir.  1  knew  thy  prolific  brain  would  be  of 
lingular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted  with 
tliee  to  her  father. 

Patch.  But,  madam,  the  report  ie  that  you  are 
going  to  many  your  guardian  I 


Mir,  It  b  necessary  sach  a  report  should  be^ 
Patch. 

Patch,  But  is  it  true,  madam  f 

Mir,  That's  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Patch,  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain^ 
coaxing  dim  still  for  your  own,  and  railinc  at  all 
the  young  fellows  about  town :  in  my  mind,  now, 
you  are  as  ill  plagued  with  vour  guardian,  ma- 
dam, as  my  lady  is  with  her  father. 

Afir.  No,  I  have  liberty,  wench;  that  she 
wants :  what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in  this 
deshabille  in  the  open  air,  nay  more,  in  pursuit  of 
the  young  fellow  she  likes  ?  tor  that's  my  case,  I 
assure  you. 

Patch.  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with 
you ;  for,  though  she  can't  come  abmad,  we  have 
a  way  to  bring  nim  home  in  spite  of  old  Argus. 

Mir,  Now,  Patch,  your  opmion  of  ray  choice, 
for  here  he  comes.  Ha !  my  guardian  with 
him  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?  I'm  sure 
sir  Francis  can't  know  me  in  this  dress.  Let  me 
observe  them.  [^A«y  withdraw. 

Enter  Sir  FhAircis  Gripe  and  Sir  George 

AlRT. 

Sir  Fran,  Verily,  sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 
throwing  away  thy  money  so ;  for  1  tell  thee  sin- 
cerely, Miranda,  my  charge,  does  not  like  a 
young  fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  seldom 
make  good  husbands :  in  sober  sadnessy  she  can't 
abide  them. 

Mir,  [Peeping,']  In  sober  sadness,  yon  are 
mistaken-r-Wnat  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Look'e,  sir  Frauds ;  whedier  she  can 
or  cannot  abide  young  fellows,  is  not  the  busi- 
ness :  will  you  take  the  fifty  guineas  ? 

Sir  Fran,  In  good  truth  I  will  not—- for  I 
knew  thy  father;  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man; 
and  I  cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squan^ 
der  away  what  he  saved  to  no  purpose. 

JIfir.  [Peeping,]  Now,  in  tne  name  of  won- 
der, what  bargain  can  he  be  driving  about  me  for 
fifty  guineas  ? 

Patch,  I  wish  it  be  not  for  the  first  ni^t't 
lodging,  madam. 

Sir  Geo,  Well,  sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so 
conscientious  for  my  father's  sake,  then  permit 
me  the  favour  gratis. 

Afir.  [Peeping.]  The  favour!  O'  my  life  I 
believe  'tis  as  you  said.  Patch ! 

Sir  Fran.  No  verily;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  diy 
experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise ;  therefor^ 
give  me  a  hundred,  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  Geo.  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the 
scanty  sum. — Let  ine  see — a  hundred  euineas— 

ITaket  them  out  of  a  purse,  and  chini$  them,] 
[a  !  they  have  a  very  pretty  sound,  and  a  very 
pleasing  look — But  then,  Miranda— — but  if  she 
should  be  cruel 


Mir.lPeeping.]  As  ten  to  one  I  shall 

Sir  ^an.  Ay,  do ;  consider  on't.  He*  he.  he  !^ 
Sir  Geo.  No,  m  do'i. 
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^    FaidL  D</C !  whaty  whether  you  will  or  no, 
madam? 

•Sir  Geo.  Come,  to  the  point ;  here*s  the  gold ; 
sum  up  the  conditions 

STB  Faan.  pulling  out  a  ftaper^ 
ir.  [Peepinf.']  Ay,  for  Heaven  s  sake  do,  for 
my  expectation  is  on  the  rack ! 
Sh-  JVofi.  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it 


Sir  Geo,  Ay,  ay ;  go  on., 


Sir  .fVoJi.  Imprimis  you  are  to  be  admitted 
into  my  house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to  Mir- 
anda, for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  without  let 
or  molestation,  provided  I  remain  in  the  same 
room. 

Sir  Geo.  But  out  of  earshot 

Sir  From,  Well,  well,  I  don't  desire  to  hear 
what  you  say;  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  consideration  I 
am  to  have  that  purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  Geo.  Take  it [Givet  him  the  pune. 

Mir,  [Peeping.]  So !  'tis  well  it's  no  worse:  1*11 
£t  you  both 

Sir  QeOf  And  this  agreement  is  to  be  perform- 
ed to-day. 

&>  IVaa.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  sooner  the  better. 
Poor  fool !  how  Miranda  and  I  shall  kugh  at 
bim ! — Well,  sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha !  take  the 
last  sound  of  your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Chinks 
them.}  [Exit. 

Mtr.  [Peej^ng^  Sure  he  does  not  know  I  am 
Miranda. 

Sir  Geo,  A  very  extraordinary  bareain  I  have 
made  truly,  if  she  should  be  really  in  love 
imth  this  old  cuff  now !— ^Psha  !  that*s  moral- 
ly impossible. But  then,  what  hopes  have  I 

to  succeed  ?  I  never  spoke  to  her — 

Mir.[Peeping^  Say  you  so }  then  I  am  safe. 

Sir  Geo.  What  though  my  tongue  never  snoke? 

my  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  hopes 

flattered  me  her's  answered  them.    If  I'm  lucky 

If  not,  it  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown 

away.         fMiRANDAan^if  Patc h  come  forword. 

Mir.  Upon  what,  sir  George  ? 

iSir  Geo.  Ha  t  my  incognita — ^upon  a  woman^ 
madam. 

Mir.  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can  deal 
in,  and  danuige  the  soonest ;  your  very  breath 
destroys  them,  and,  I  fear,  you'll  never  see  your 
return,  ^r  George,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Geo,  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china, 
and  dropped  to  pieces  with  a  touch,  every  atom 
of  her  I  nave  ventured  at,  if  she  is  but  mistvess 
of  thy  wit,  balances  ten  times  the  sum.  Pnthee, 
let  me  see  thy  face ! 

Mir,  By  no  means;  that  may  spoil  your  opi- 
nion of  my  sense 

Sir  Geo.  Rather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Patch.  So,  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 
Sir  Geo,  No,  child ;  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the 
morning  never  spoils  my  dinner :  the  other  lady 
J  design  a  set  meal ;  so  there's  no  danger. 
Mir,  Matrimony !   Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  crimes 


have  you  committed  against  the  god  of  love,  that 
he  should  revenge  them  so  beverely,  to  stamp 
husband  on  your  forehead  } 

Sir  Geo.  For  my  folly,  in  having  so  often  met 
you  here,  without  pursuing  the  laws  of  nature, 

and  exercising  her  command ^But  I  resolve^ 

ere  we  part  now,  to  know  who  you  are,  where 
you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  your  face 
IS ;  therefore,  unmask,  and  don*t  put  me  to  the 
trouble  of  doing  it  for  you. 

Mir,  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with 
my  hand,  sir  George,  which,  if  youll  be  so  rude 
to  provoke 

Sir  Geo.  You'll  apply  it  to  my  cheek — ^the  la- 
dies* favours  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must 
have  that  doud  withdrawn. — [Taking  hold  of 
her.] — Remember  you  are  in  the  Park,  child; 
and  what  a  terrible  thing  would  it  be  to  lose  this 
pretty  white  hand ! 

Jlltr.  And  how  will  it  sound  in  a  chocolate- 
house,  that  sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off  a 
lady's  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  honour 
that  he  never  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  en- 
deavour to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave  } 

Patch.  I  wish  we  were  sa^  out 

Sir  Geo,  But,  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  purso<^ 
and  meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled 
spirit,  diall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reali- 
ty ?  I  would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in  a  female 
shape. 

Jlftr.  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Pauiet. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  prithee,  consider;  for  thoushalt 
find  me  very  much  at  thy  service. 

Patch,  Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in  love 
with  you  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Oh  !  HI  return  the  obligation  in  a 
moment. 

Patch.  And  marry  her? 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,' ha !  that's  not,  die  way  to 
love  her,  child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die — ^Which 
way  shall  I  escape  ?  Let  me  see-—  [P^ajeiL 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  madam 

Mir.  I  have  it — Sir  Greorge,  'tis  fit  you  should 
allow  something ;  if  youll  excuse  my  face,  and 
turn  your  back,  (if  you  look  upon  me  l  shall  sink, 
even  masked  as  I  am)  I  will  confess  why  I  have 
engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I 
live. 

iSir  Geo.  Well,  to  shew  you  I'm  a  man  of  ho^ 
nour,  I  accept  the  conditions :  let  me  but  once 
know  those,  and  the  face  won't  be  long  a  secret 
to  me. 

Patch.  What  mean  you,  madam  ? 

JIf  ir.  To  get  off. 

Sir  Geo.  Tis  something  indecent  to  tarn  one's 
back  upon  a  hidy ;  but  you  command,  and  I  obey.^ 
[Turns  his  back^    Come,  madam,  begin — 

Mir.  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  sec 
you  at  Paris  [Draws  back  a  little  wayj  and 
speaks.\  at  a  ball  upon  a  birthday ;  your  sluipe 
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and  air  cfawmed  my  ey«h  your  wit  and 

BBQce  iDj  soul,  aod  from  tmt  fatal  ojght  I  loved 

you.  [Dr^ming  back, 

And  when  yoo  left  tlie  place  grief  seised  me  w, 
Nor  rest  my  heart  nor  ucep  my  eyes  could  know, 
liist  I  resolved  a  buardous  pomt  to  try. 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty.      [£nV. 

Sir  Geo.  Excellent!-— 4 hope  she*s handsome** 
Well»  now  madam,  to  the  twp  other  things»  your 
name,  and  where  you  live — i^-I  am  a  gentlemaoy 
and  this  confession  will  not  be  lost  upon  me-— 
Nay»  prithee,  don't  weep^  but  go  on,  for  I  find  my 
heart  melts  in  thy  behalf-— Speak  quickly,  or  I 
thall  turn  abou&«— Not  yet^Poor  lady !  she 
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ffitpects  I  should  oooifqrt  ber;  and,  to  do  her 
Justice,  she  has  said  enough  to  encoorage  me. 
TtWiu  akaui.]  Hal  gone!  the  devil !  jilted ! 
Why,  what  a  tale  hais  she  inveoted^-of  Pari% 
balls,  and  birth-days  !  £gad  Fd  pve  ten  guineas 
to  kxiow  w(bo  the  ppsey  i^^A  curse  of  my  ToUjf — 
I  deserve  to  lose  her.  What  woman  can  foiyvt 
a  man  that  turns  hia  buck ! 

The  bold  aud  resolute  in  love  and  war 
To  GDoquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  wayf 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair. 
As  courage  PBakes  the  rodeit  force  ob»y  > 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye; 
Closely  pursue  thuBb  and  they  faii  birore  ye. 


ACT    H 


SCENE  J. 


Enicr  Sib  Francis  Gripe  an^  Miranda. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh^  I  shall  die 
with  laqghing---the  most  romantic  adventure — 
H%  ha,  Im!  What  does  the  odious  ^oung  fop 
mean?  A  hundred  pieces  to  talk  tea  nunotes  witn 
ne !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ba ! 

Sir  Fran.  And  I  am  to  be  by  too ;  there^s  the 
lest  I  adad,  if  it  had  been  in  private,  I  should  not 
liave  eaitd  to  trust  the  voung  dog. 

Mir.  Indeed  and  indeed  put  voo  might.  Gar" 
ify-r-Now,  aethink^  tfaere'#  nobody  handsomer 
than  you :  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  good-humoure4» 
and  so  loving*^ 

Sir  Fran.  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue !  and  so 
thou  shalt  find  me,  if  thou  dost  prefer  thy  Cranly 
heCon  these  capersra  of  the  age :  thou  shalt  out- 
shine the  oueen's  box  on  an  opera  night ;  tfaoo 
fhalt  be  toe  envy  of  the  rin^  (for  I  will  carry 
Ihee  to  Hyde-Park)  and  thy  eq^ipage  .shall  fuiw 
pass  the what  aye  call  themy  ambassadors. 

Mir.  Nay,  I  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of  my 
tea  will  envy  aie  move  for  the  inside  furniturs^ 
when  yam  are  in  it,  than  my  outside  equipage. 

Sir'Fram.  A  cnnniBg  hoggtgt  i'faith  tbou  ar^ 
and  a  wise  one  too !  »od,  to  ebew  thee  that  thou 
hast  not  chose  amiss,  I'll  this  moment  disinherit 
my  son,  and  settle  my  whole  estate  upon  thee. 

Mir.  There's  aa  eld  rogue  now !  [^dsM^e.]  No^ 
Oardy,  I  would  not  have  yonr  name  be  so  nladc 
in  the  world.  You  know  my  father^s  will  rua4^ 
that  I  am  not  to  iMNSess  my  estate,  without  your 
consent,  till  I  am  five-ond-twcnty ;  you  shall  only 
^ate  the  odd  seven  years,  and  make  me  mistr£ss 
eimty  estate  to-day,  and  111  make  you  master  of 
my  person  lo-morrow. 

&r  Fnmf  Humph  I  that  may  not  he  saCb-^— 
V<K  Chssqgjr*  HI  settle  it  uf»on  tliee  ibr  ptn-moaey, 
pod  tliat  will  he  every  bit  as  well,  thorn  know'at. 

Mir*  Unconscionable  old  wretch !  bribe  me 


with  my  own  >money !  Which  way  ahnU  I  ttt  op^ 
of  his  hands.  r4Mdf  . 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  what  art  thou  ♦^«rf^if%  i|sy 
prl,  ha?  how  to  banter  sir  Geofi^  • 

Mir.  I  moat  not  ptetaod  to  banter:  he  knowf 
my  tongue  too  voU.  fulaidif .]  Ne^  Qnrdy,  I  have 
thought  of  1  way  will  confound  him  mpri^  than 
ail  I  could  say,  if  I  should  talk  to  him  satco 

yea»a. 

Sir  Fran.  How's  that?  oh!  Fm  transpofteilt 
Taa  raviihady  Vm  asad !— -^ 

Mir,  It  would  HEiako  vou  mad  if  you  knew  alli 
[iliidSr]  m  notanawerhimawoidy  but  bodmn^ 
to  allhe  aaya. 

&>  JVan.  Dumb !  niod;  hoy hatha!  Exceir 
lone !  haf  ha,  ha^  ha !  1  think  I  havo  you  now. 
Sir  Gooige.  Dumb  1  ho'U  go  distnctod^well* 
she's  the  wittiest  ragne.  Ha*  ka»  dumb !  X  cnnli 
but  laughy  ha,  ha!  to  tluok  Ixm  dawned  mad 
hell  be  whan  he  finds  he  hm  flivon  hif  money 
away  for  a  dumb  show ;  bat  ha,  na ! 

Mir.  Nay,  Gaidy,  if  he  did  bat  know  my 
thougbts  of  himy  it  wonUI  make  him  ton  tia»es 
madder ;  ha,  lia,  ha,  ha ! 

iSir  JWia.  Ayt  BO  k  vonld,  Chaigy,  lo  hold  bim 
in  such  derision,  to  foom  to  answer  hin^  to  b* 
dumb!  ha»ii».ha! 

£fiicr  Cif  ARi'CS. 

Sir  Frat^.  Hew  now,  firrah !  wfaq  lot  yon  in? 

Ck$L  Hy  necessities  sir. 

Sir  Frfm^  Yoar  neeeftiirips  aise  very  im^mti* 
nent,  and  ought  to  have  sent  bofare  IJkiw  entmed^ 

Cha,  Sir,  I  know  ^tvgs  a  mmi  wonW  gain  »d- 
mittance  nowhere. 

Sir  Fran,  Then,  «imh,  how  dnnifk  pmi  vudiely 
thrust  that  npoii  yowr  £iiher>  whieh  nobody  else 
would  admit  r 

CA0»  Sure  the  nanoof  aisaii  10  a  aafiiuADt  flmu 
I  ask  this  Uid/s  pardon  if  X  have  imruded. 

&r  JWm.  Ay,ay;askher|iardooaBdJierMe^ 
sing,  too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  froip  me. 
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jBlir.  I  beKeve  yoan^  Sir  FVandsi  in  a  pane  of 
xnioeafl^  would  be  more  material.  Your  son  may 
Save  boainesB  with  you ;  Fll  retire. 

Sir  Fran,  I  gueas  his  busbess;  but  Til  dis- 
patch him ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute : 
jon^U  be  in  readiness  ? 

Mir.  Certainly :  my  expectation  is  more  upon 
the  wing  than  yours^  old  gentleman.  [Aside.  Exit. 

5ir  From.  Well,  sir  ? 

Cka.  Nay,  it  is  very  ill,  air ;  my  drcumstances 
are,  Fm  sure. 

Sir  Fran.  And  what's  that  to  me,  sir  ?  your 
management  should  have  made  them  better. 

Cki.  If  you  please  to  entrust  me  with  the  ma- 
■agement  of  my  estate,  I  shall  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Sir  JFVan.  What,  to  set  upon,  a  card,  and  buy 
a  lad/s  finrour  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pieces; 
to  rig  out  an  equifiaee  for  a  wench,  or,  by  your 
carelessness,  to  enrich  your  steward ;  to  fine  for 
aheri£^  or  put  up  for  a  parliament-roan  ? 

Cha.  I  nope  I  shoula  not  spend  it  this  way : 
however,  I  ask  only  for  what  my  uncle  left  me ; 
yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  That  I  shall,  out  or  your  readi,  I 
etsure  you,  sir.  Adad,  these  young  fellows  thiiik 
old  men  get  estates  for  nothing  but  them  to 
aqilander  away  in  dicing,  wenching,  drinking^ 
dreasingy  and  so  forth !    . 

Cka,  1  think  I  was  bom  a  gentleman,  sir ;  Fm 
aore  my  unde  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  lyan.  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir, 
that  gaming,  whoring^  and  the  pox,  are  requisites 
for  a  gentleman. 

Ckm.  Monstrous !  when  I  would  ask  him  only 
for  a  support,  he  falls  into  these  unmannerly  re- 
proadies.  I  must,  thoo^  against  my  will,  em- 
ploy invention,  and,  by  stratagem,  relieve  myself. 

[Aiide. 

Sir  JVofi.  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirrah  ? 
ha !  [Holdi  up  Ait  ame.'\  I  say  you  sha'nt  have  a 

poac  out  of  my  hands,  till  I  please and  may 

be  Fll  never  please ;  and  what's  that  to  vou  f 

Cka.  Nay,  to  be  robbed,  or  have  one  s  throat 
cut,  is  not  much  - 

Sir  Fran,  WhatTs  that,  sirrah  ?  would  you  rob 
me,  or  cut  my  throat,  je  rogue? 

Cka.  Heaven  forbid,  sir! — I  said  no  such 
thin^ 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  on  me !  what  a  plague  it  is 
to  have  a  son  df  one-«nd-twenty,  who  wants  to 
elbow  one  out  of  onc^s  life  to  edge  himself  into 
the  estate  I 

Enter  Mabplot. 

Mar.  Egid,  he^s  here ! — ^I  was  afraid  I  had  lost 
him :  hb  secret  could  not  be  with  his  father;  his 
wants  are  public  thered-^Guardian,  your  servant 
— O Charles,  are  yon  there?  I  know,  by  that  sor- 
rowful countenance  of  thine,  the  old  gentleman's 
fist  is  as  dose  as  his  strong  box— J&t  Fll  help 
the^.  [Apart. 

Vol.  II 


Sir  Fran.  So !  here's  another  extravagant  cox- 
comb, that  will  spend  his  fortune  before  he  comes 
to't ;  but  he  shall  pay  swinging  interest^  and  so 
let  the.  fool  go  on.— 'Well,  what,  does  necessity 
bring  you  too,  sir  ? 

Mar.  You  have  hit  it,  guardian ^I  want  a 

hundred  pounds^ 

iSir  Fran.  For  what? 

Mar.  Pogh!  for  a  hundred  things^I  can't, 
for  my  life,  tdi  you  for  what. 

Cka.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  received  all  the  anr- 
swer  I  am  like  to  have. 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil !  if  he  gets  out  before  me, 
I  shall  lose  him  again. 

Sir  F^an.  Ay,  sir;  and  you  may  be  marching 
as  soon  as  you  please — ^I  must  see  a  change  ia 
your  temper,  ere  you  find  one  in  mine. 

Mar.  Pray,  sir,  dispatch  me;  the  money,  sir; 
Fm  in  mighty  haste. 

Sir  Fran.  Fool,  take  this,  and  eo  to  the  cash- 
ier.   X  sha'ttt  be  long  plagued  with  thee. 

[Give*  kirn  a  note. 

Mar.  Devil  take  the  cashier !  I  shall  certaii>- 
ly  have  Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

[Eunsimt. 

Cka.  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave — ^but  remen>- 
ber,  you  expose  an  only  son  to  all  the  miseries  of 
Wretched  poverty,  which  too  often  hiys  the  plao 
for  scenes  of  mischief. 

Sir  Fran.  Stay,  Charles;  I  have  a  sudden 
thought  come  into  my  head,  may  prove  to  diy 
advantage. 

Cka.  Ha !  does  he  relent? 

Sir  Fran.  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  thou^ 
sand  pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young  hus- 
band ;  she  praised  thee  t'other  day ;  though  the 
matchmakers  can  get  twenty  guineas  for  a  sight 
of  her,  I  can  intnxnioe  thee  for  nothing. 

Cka.  My  lady  Wrinkle,  sir !  why,  she  has  but 
one  eye. 

Sir  I^an.  Tben  shell  see  but  half  your  extra- 
vaggnce,  sir. 

Cka.  Condemn  me  to  sudi  a  piece  of  defor- 
mity! a  toothless,  dirty,  vrry-nedced,  hunch- 
backed hag! 

Sir  Fran.  Hunch-badEcd !  so  much  the  better; 
then  she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for  thou 
wilt  load  her  swingingly.  Now,  I  warrant,  yon 
think  this  is  no  ofier  ot  a  father !  forty  thousand 
pounds  is  nothing  with  you  I 

Cka.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is  too  much ;  a  young, 
beautiful  woman,  with  half  the  money,  would  be 
more  agreeable, — I  thank  you,  sir;  but  you  chuae 
better  tor  yourself,  I  find. 

Sir  Fran.  Out  of  my  doors,  yon  dog !  you  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  my  marriage,  sirrah ! 
Cka.  Sir,  I  obey:  but--:- 
Sir  Ihm.  But  me  no  huts— Bcsone,  sir !  dare 
to  ask  me  for  money  again ^refuse  forty  thou- 
sand pounds!  Out  df  my  doors,  I  say,  without  re- 
ply! 

[Exit  Cka. 
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Enier  Makplot,  running. 

Mar.  Ha !  i^one !  is  Charles  gone,  Gardy  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Yes,  and  I  desire  your  wise  worship 
to  walL  after  him. 

Mar,  Nay,  egad  I  shall  run ;  I  tell  yoa  that 
A  pox  of  the  cashier  for  detaining  me  so  long  ! 
Where  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now  f  I  shall 
certainly  lose  this  secret,  and  I  had  rather'  by 

half  lose  my  money Where  shall  I  find  him 

now? D'ye  know  where  Charles    is  gone, 

Gardy? 

Sir  Fran.  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  yoa  may  go 
after  him. 

Mar,  Ay,  that  I  will,  as  fast  as  I  can.  [Going, 
rtiurns.]  Have  y«m  any  commands  there,  Gardy? 

[ExU. 

Sir  Fran.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted  ? 

Ent^r  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir  George  Airy  inquires  for  yoa,  sin. 

Sir  Fran.  Desire  sir  Georee  to  walk  up. 
Now  for  a  trial  of  skill,  that  will  make  me  happy, 
and  him  a  fool.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  In  my  mind,  lie 
looks  like  an  ass  already. 

Enter  Sia  George. 

Well,  sir  George,  do  yoa  hold  in  the  same  mind, 
or  would  you  capitulate  ?  ha,  ha,  ha!  Look,  here 
are  the  i^uineas ;  [Chinks  tAem.]  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Geo.  xf  ot  if  they  were  twice  the  sum,  sir 
Francis ;  therefore  be  brief,  call  in  the  lady,  and 
take  your  post. 

Sir  Fran.  Agreed.    Miranda !  [Exit. 

^     Sir  Geo.  If  she^s  a  woman,  and  not  seduced 

by  witchcraft  to  this  old  rogue,  Fll  make  his  heart 

ache ;  for  if  she  has  but  one  grain  of  inclination 

about  her.  Til  vary  a  thousand  shapes  but  find  it. 

Enter  Miranda  and  Sir  Francis. 

Sir  Fran,  There,  sir  George;  try  your  fortune. 

[Ihkes  out  his  watch. 

Sir  Geo.  So  from  the  eastern  chambers  breaks 
the  sun,  dispels  the  clouds,  and  gilds  the  vales 
below.  [Salutes  her. 

Sir  Fran,  Hold,  sir;  kissing  was  not  in  oar 
agreement. 

iSir  Geo.  Oh  !  that's  by  way  of  prologue.  Pi'y- 
thee,  old  Mammon,  to  tny  post 

Sir  Fran,  Well,  young  Timon,  'tis  now  four 
exactly ;  ten  minutes,  remember,  is  your  utmoat 
limit;  not  a  minute  more. 

S Retires  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
adam,  whether  you'll  excuse  or 
blame  my  love,  the  author  of  this  rash  proceed- 
ing depends  upon  your  pleasure;,  as  also  the  life 
of  your  admirer :' your  sparkling  eyes  speak  a 
heart  susceptible  of  love ;  your  vivacity  a  soul 
tao  delicate  to  admit  tlie  embraces  of  decayed 
inortality. 
Mir.  [Aside,]  Oh !  that  I  durst  speak 


'Sir  Geo,  Sludge  off  this  tyrant  goanfianTs  yoke  ; 
assume  yourself,  and  dash  his  bold  aspiring  hopes. 
The  deity  of  his  desires  is  avarice ;  a  beretick  in 
love,  and  ought  to  be  banished  by  the  queen  of 
beauty.  See,  madam,  a  faithful  servant  kneels 
and  begs  to  be  admijtted  in  the  number  of  your 
slaves. 

[MiRAKDA  gives  him  her  hand  to  raise  kinu 

Sir  Fran.  I  wish  I  could  hear  what  he  says 
now.  [Running  up,]  Hold,  hold,  hold !  no  palm- 
ing ;  tiiat*s  contrary  to  articles 

Sir  Geo.  'Sdeath,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  or  1*11 
write  another  article  in  your  guts ! 

[Lm  his  hand  to  his  $ec4frd. 

Sir  Fran.  [Going  back!]  A  bloodyHninded  fel- 
low ! 

Sir  Geo.  Not  answer  me !  perhaps  she  thinks 
my  address  too  grave :  I'll  be  more  free — Can 
you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let  me  say  all 
these  fine  things  to  vou  without  one  single  oom- 
pliraent  in  retam  ?  View  me  well ;  am  I  not  a 
proper  handsome  fellow,  ha?  can  you  prefer 
that  old,  dry,  withered,  sapless  log,  of  sixty-five, 
to  the  vigorous,  gay,  sprightly  love  of  twenty- 
four?  WiUi  snoring  only  he'll  awake  thee;  but  I, 
with  ravishing  delight,  would  make  thy  senses 
dance  in  concert  with  ^  j^yf*^^  minutes — ^Ha ! 
not  yet  ?  Sure  she's  dumb !— Thus  would  I  steal 
and  touch  thy  beauteous  hand,  [TaAes  hM  of 
her  hand^  till,  by  degrees,  I  reacb'd  thy  snon^ 
breasts,  then  ravish  kisses  dios. 

[Embraces  her  with  tcstacw^' 

Mir,  [StruggleSy  and  flines  from  Ami.]  Oti,' 
heavens  f  I  shall  not  be  able  to  contain  myself. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  [Running  up  with  Ms  watch  in  his. 

hand.]  Sure  she  did  not  speak  to  him ^There's 

five  of  the  ten  minutes  gone,  sir  George — Adad, 
I  don*t  like  tliose  close  conferences 

Sir  Geo,  More  interruptions! — ^you  will  hare 
it,  sir  !  [^y*  ^  hand  to  his  stnord. 

Sir  Fran,  [Going  oacH]  No,  no ;  you  shan't 
have  her  neither.  -    [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Dumb  still ! — sure  thb  old  dog  haa 
enjoined  her  silence.  I'll  try  another  way — I 
must  conclude,  madam,  tliat,  in  complianoe  to 
your  guardian'<s  humour  you  refuse  to  answer  me. 
Consider  tlic  injustice  of  his  injunction. — ^Ma- 
dam, these  few  minutes  cost  me  a  hundred 
pounds — and  would  you  answer  me,  I  could  pur- 
chase the  whole  day  so.  However,  madam,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  make  the  best  interpreta* 
tion  I  can  for  my  money,  and  take  the  indico* 
tion  of  your  silence  for  the  secret  liking  of  my 
person;  therefore,  madam,  I  will  instruct  you 
how  to  keep  your  word  inviolate  to  sir  Fnmcis 
and  yet  answer  me  to  every  question :  as,  for 
example,  when  I  ask  any  tfiing  to  which  you 
would  reply  in  the  affirmative,  j^tly  nod  your 
head — thus  [Aorfi.]  and  when  m  the  negative, 
thus,  [Shakes  his  head.]  and  in  the  doabdful,  i^ 
tender  ^igh,  thus,  [5igM.] 
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Utr.  Hovr  every  adion  cbamu  me — ^but  Fll  fit 
him  for  agnsy  I  warrant  him.  [Aiide. 

Sir  Fran,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  sir  George !  ha, 
ha,  ha !  [Aiide. 

Sir  Geo.  Was  it  bv  his  desire  that  you  are 
.  dmnb,  madam,  to  ail  I  can  say?  [Miranda 
nods.]  Very  well  1  she's  tractable,  I  find— And 
M  it  possible  that  you  can  love  him  ?  [Mirakda 
nodij  Miraculous !  Pardon  the  bluntness  of  my 
questions;  for  mjr  time  is  short  May  I  not 
hope  to  supplant  him  in  your  esteem ?  [Miran- 
da iighi.]  Good !  she  answers  me  as  I  could  wish. 
-—Vou'll  not  consent  to  marry  him,  then  ?  [Mi- 
SAHOA  tight.]  How !  doubtful  in  that?— Undone 
again — Humph !  but  that  may  proceed  from  his 
power  to  keep  her  out  of  her  estate!  till  twenty- 
nve:  I'll  try  that — Come,  madam,  I  cannot 
think  you  hesitate  in  this  a£Bur  out  of  any  motive 
but  your  fortune — let  him  keep  it  till  those  few 
years  are  eipired ;  make  me  happy  with  your 
person,  let  him  enjoy  your  wealth.— [Miranda 
Aoldt  up  her  handt!]  Why,  what  sign  is  that  now? 
Nay,  nay,  madam,  except  you  observe  my  les- 
son, I  can't  understand  your  meaning. 

Sir  Fran.  What  a  vengeance !  are  they  talk- 
ing by  signs?  'ad  I  may  be  fooled  here.  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo.  To  cut  your  throat,  if  you  dare  mut- 
ter another  syllable. 

Sir  Fran.  'Od  I  wish  he  were  fairly  out  of 
my  house ! 

Sir  Geo.  Pray,  madami  will  you  answer  me 
to  the  purpose  ?  [Miranda  thaket  her  head,  and 
pointt  to  oiR Francis.]  Wbatdoes  she  mean?  she 
won't  answer  me  to  the  purpose ;  or  is  she  afraid 
yon  old  cuff  should  understand  her  signs  ?— «^ay, 
it  must  be  that.  I  perceive,  madam,  yoa  are 
too  apprehensive  of  the  promise  you  have  made 
to  follow  my  rules;  therefore,  I'll  suppose  your 
mind,  and  answer  for  you. — First  for  myself, 
madam.  That  I  am  in  love  with  you,  is  an  infalli- 
ble truth.  Now  for  you.  [Tumt  on  her  tide.] 
Indeed,  sir !  and  may  I  believe  it  ?«—- ^As  cer- 
tainly, madam,  as  that  'tis  daylight,  or  that  I  die, 
if  you  persist  in  silence. — Bless  me  with  the  mu- 
sic of  your  voice,  and  raise  my  spirits  to  their 
proper  heaven,  llius  low  let  me  intreat,  ere  I'm 
obliged  to  quit  this  place ;  grant  me  some  token 
of  a  favourable  reception  to  keep  my  hopes  alive. 
[Aritet  hattify,tumt  on  her  tide.]  Rise,  sir;  and 
since  my  guardian's  presence  will  not  allow  me 
privilege  of  toiigue,  read  that,  and  rest  assured 
you  are  not  indifferent  to  me.  [Offert  her  a  lei- 
ter^  the  ttriket  it  down.]  Ha,  right  woman !  but 
no  matter;  I'll  go  on. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha !  what's  that?  a  letter !-' ^Ha, 

ha,  ha  !  thou  art  baulked. 

Mir,  The  best  assurance  I  ever  saw- 

[Atide. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha !  a  letter !  oh !  let  me  kiss  it 
with  the  same  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear 
hand  that  touched  it.  [Opent  it.]  Now  for  a  quick 
fancy,  and  a  long  extempore— What's  here  ? 


[Aeoib.]  *  Dear  sir  George !  this  virgin  muie  I 

*  consecrate  to  you ;  which,  wheo  it  has  received 

*  the  addition  of  your  voice,  'twill  charm  me  into 
'  a  desire  of  liberty  to  lov^,  which  you,  and  only 
'  you,  can  fix.'  My  angel !  oh,  you  transport  me  ! 
[kittet  the  letter^  And  see  the  power  of  your 
command !  the  god  of  love  has  set  the  verse  al- 
ready, the  flowing  numbers  dance  into  a  tunc, 
and  I'm  inspired  with  a- voice  to  sing  it 

Mir,  I'm  sure  tfaou'rt  insptced  with  impudence 
enough.  [Aside, 

Sir  Geo.  Great  love  intpire  him, 
Say  I  admire  him. 
Give  me  the  lavef. 
That  can  discover 
Secret  devotion 
From  siltnt  motion ; 
Then  don*t  betray  me^ 
But  hence  convey  me, 

[Sir  Geo.  taking  hold  o^Miran.]  With  all  my 
heart;  this  moment  let's  retire. 

[Sir  Fran,  coming  up  hastily. 

Sir  Fran.  The  time  is  expired,  sir,  and  you 
must  take  your  leave.  There,  my  girl,  therc*$ 
the  hundred  pounds  which  thou  hast  woo.  Go, 
I'll  be  with  you  presently.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Miran. 

Sir  Geo.  Adshcart,  madam  !  you  won't  leave 
me  just  in  the  nick,  will  you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  she  has  nicked  you,  sir 
George,  I  think ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Have  you  any  more 
hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon  courtship  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

iSiir  Geo.  He,  he,  he,  he !  A  curse  of  your 
fleering  jests ! — Yet,  however  ill  I  succeed,  I'll 
venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  value  thee 
a  spoonful  of  snufi'-^nay,  more,  though  you  en- 
joined her  silence  to  ine,  you'll  never  make  her 
speak  to  the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Did  I  not  tell  thcc 
thou  wouldst  repent  thy  money  ?  Did  I  not  say 
she  hated  young  fellows?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Geo.  And  I'm  positive  she's  not  in  love 
with  age. 

Sir  JVan.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  no  matter  fur  that,  ha, 
ha !  She's  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your 
rhetoric  to  boot;  ha,  hn! 

Sir  Geo.  Whate'er  her  reasons  are  for  disliking 
of  me,  I  am  certain  she  can  be  taken  with  no- 
thing about  thee. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  he  swells  with 
envy— 'Poor  man !  poor  man  !-^ha,  ha,  ha !  I 
must  beg  your  pardon,  sir  George ;  Miranda  will 
be  impatient  to  have  her  share  of  mirth.  Verily, 
we  shall  laugh  At  thee  roost  egregiously ;  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Sir  Geo.  With  all  my  heart,  faith ! 1  shall 

laugh  in  my  turn,  too ! — for,  if  you  dare  marry 
her,  old  Belaebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  most 
egregiously :  remember  that,  and  tremble 

She  that  to  age  her  beauteous  self  resits. 

Shews  witty  management  for  close  designs ; 
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Enter  CKkKLvs,. 

Char,  Well,  here's  the  house  which  holds  the 
lovely  prize,  quiet  and  serene:  here  no  noisy 
footmen  throng  to  tell  the  world  that  beauty 
dwells  within ;  no  ceremonious  visit  makes  the 
lover  wait,  no  rival  to  give  my  heart  a  p<m^. — 
Who  would  not  scale  &e  window  at  midnight 
ivithout  f<$ar  of  the  jealous  father's  pistol,  rather 
than  fill  up  the  train  of  a  coquette^  where  every 
minute  he  is  jobtled  out  of  place !  \ Knocks  soft- 
fy.]  Mrs  Patch,  Mrs  Patch ! 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  are  yon  come,  sir?  All's  safe. 
Cha,  So !  in,  in,  then. 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar.  There  he  goes!  Who  the  devil  lives 
here  ?  except  I  can  find  out  that,  1  am  as  far 
from  knowmg  his  business  as  ever.  Gad  I'll 
watch ;  it  may  be  a  bawdy-house,  and  he  may 
have  his  throat  cut.  If  there  should  be  any 
mischief  I  can  make  oath  he  went  in.  Weil, 
Charles,  in  spite  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  me 
out  of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your  life  for  aught 
I  know.  At  that  comer  I'll  plant  myself;  there 
I  shall  see  whoever  goes  in  or  comes  out.  Gad  1 
love  discoveries.  [Exit  Mar. 

SCENE  II. 

Draws,  and  discovers  Charles,  Isabinda, 
and  Patch. 

Isa.  Patch,  look  out  sharp;  have  a  care  of 
dad. 

Patch,  I  warrant  you. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  judge  your  love  by 
your  courage,  I  ought  to  believe  you  sincere;  for 
jou  venture  into  &e  lion's  den  when  you  come 
to  see  me. 

Cha.  If  you'd  consent  whilst  the  furious  beast 
is  abroad,  I'd  free  you  from  the  reach  of  his 
paws. 

Isa.  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  danger  by 
running  into  another;  like  poor  wretches,  who  fly 
the  burning  ship,  and  meet  their  fate  in  the  wa- 
ter. Come,  come,  Charles;  I  fear,  if  I  consult  my 
reason,  confinement  and  plenty  is  better  than  li- 
berty and  starving.  I  know  you  would  make  the 
frolic  pleasing  for  a  little  time,  by  saying  and 
doing  a  world  of  tender  things ;  but,  when  our 
small  substance  is  exhausted,  and  a  thousand  re- 

Suisites  for  life  are  wanting,  Love,  who  rarely 
wells  with  Poverty,  would  also  fail  us. 
Cha.  Faith,  I  fancy  not ;  methinks  my  heart 
has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life;  to  back 
which  I  have  taken  a  thousand  pounds  upon  my 


uncle's  estate;  that  surely  will  support  us  till  one 
of  our  fathers  relent. 

Isa,  There's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friends  I 
doubt  your  father  will  carry  his  hnmour  to  tbe 
grave,  and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Sptfiii. 

Cha.  And  can  you,  then,  cruelly  resohre  to  staj 
till  that  cursed  Don  arrives,  and  suifer  that  yoad^ 
beauty,  fire^  and  wit,  Co  be  sacrificed  to  the  arms 
of  a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be  immured,  and  forbid 
the  sight  ot  any  thing  that's  human  ? 

Isa.  No ;  when  it  comes  to  that  eltremitj,  and 
no  stratagem  can  relieve  u%  thuu  shait  list  for  a 
soldier,  and  I'll  carry  thy  kmipsack  after  thee. 

Cha.  Bravely  resolved  !  tlie  world  cannot  be 
more  tovage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune  gene- 
rally assists  the  bold ;  therefore  consent  uow£ 
why  should  we  put  it  to  a  future  hazard  ?  who 
knows  when  we  shall  have  aootlier  opportunity  ? 

Isa.  Oh,  you  have  your  ladder  of  ropes,  I  8U|>- 
pose,  and  the  closet  window  stands  just  wh^re  it 
did ;  and  if  you  han't  forgot  to  write  in  cbarac* 
ters,  Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our  assignations. 
Thus  much  of  the  Spanish  contrivance  my  fa- 
ther's severity  has  taught  me,  I  thank  him : 
though  I  hate  the  nation,  I  admire  their  manage- 
ment in  these  affiiirs. 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oil,  madam !  I  see  my  master  coming 
up  the  street 

Cha.  Oh,  the  devil !  would  I  had  my  ladder 
now !  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  till 
night.  Why,  why,  why,  why,  what  shall  I  do^ 
madam  ? 

Isa.  Oh!  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  that 
way ;  you'll  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.  Oh,  un- 
lucky moment ! 

Cha.  'Adsheart!  can  you  shut  me  into  no  cup- 
board, nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  ha? 

Patch.  Impossible,  sir;  he  searches  every  hole 
in  the  house. 

Isa,  Undone  for  ever !  if  he  sees  you,  I  shall 
never  see  you  more. 

Patch.  1  have  thought  on  it :  run  you  to  your 
chamber,  madam ;  and,  sir,  come  you  along  with 
me ;  I'm  certain  you  may  easily  get  down  from 
the  balcony. 

Cha.  My  life !  adieu — Lead  on,  guide. 

[Exeunt  Patch  and  Ch4. 

Isa,  Heaven  preserve  him !  [Exit  Isa. 

SCENE  llL^Changes  to  the  street. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  with  Marplot  behind  him. 

Sir  JeaL  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  right  within ; 
that  fellow's  sauntering  about  my  door,  and  his 
tale  of  a  puppy,  had  tlie  face  of  a  lie,  methought. 
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By  St  la^  if  I  should  imd  a  man  in  the  house, 
I'd  make  mince-meat  of  him— 

Mar,  Miooe-meat !  Ah,  poor  Charles !  how  I 
sweat  for  thee !  Egad  he's  old— I  fancy  I  might 
bully  him,  and  make  Charles  have  an  opinion  of 
my  courage.  Egad  Fll  pluck  up,  and  have  a 
touch  with  him. 

Sir  JedL  My  own  key  shall  let  me  in ;  111  ave 
them  no  warmng.  [Feeling  for  M$  key. 

Mar,  What's  that  you  say,  sir? 

[Croing  up  to  SiBr  Jeal. 

iSir  JetU,  Wharfs  that  to  you,  sir? 

[I^rnt  quick  upon  him. 

Mar.  Yes,  'tis  to  me,  sir ;  for  the  gentleman 
you  threaten  is  a  very  honest  gentleman.  Look 
to't,  for  if  be  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  house 
as  he  went  in 

Sir  Seal.  What,  is  he  in,  then  ? 

Mar.  Yes  sir,  he  is  in  then ;  and,  I  say,  if  he 
does  not  come  out,  I  have  half  a  dozen  myrmidons 
hard  by,  shall  beat  your  house  about  your  ears. 

Sir  JeaL  Ahi  a  combination  to  undo  me — ^I'U 
myrmidon  you,  ye  dog  you  ! — ^Thieves !  thieves  ! 

[Beats  Marplot  til  the  while  he  cries  thieves. 

Mar.  Murder!  murder!  I  was  not  in  your 
house,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Sir  JeaL  The  matter,  rascal !  you  have  let  a 
man  into  my  house ;  but  I'll  ilea  mm  alive.  Fol- 
low me ;  I'll  not  leave  a  mousehole  unsearched. 
If  I  find  him,  by  St  lago,  I'll  eouip  him  for  the 
opera.  [l&xit  Sir  Jeal. 

Afar.  A  deuce  of  his  cane !  there's  no  trusting 
to  age — What  shall  I  do  to  relieve  Charles? 
egad  m  raise  the  neighbourhood.— Murder ! 
murder ! — [Charles  drops  down  upon  him  from 
the  balcony.]  Charles!  faith  I'm  glad  to  see 
thee  safe  out,  with  all  my  heart! 

Cha.  A  pox  of  your  bawling !  how  the  devil 
came  you  here  ? 

Mar.  Egad  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I  was 
here ;  I  have  done  you  a  piece  of  service :  I  told 
the  old  thunderbolt  that  the  gentleman  that  was 
gone  in  was 

Cha.  Wf»  it  vou  that  told  him,  sir  ?  [Idling 
hold  of  him.]  'Sdeath  !  I  could  crush  thee  into 
atoms.  [Exit  Cha. 

Mar.  What !  will  you  choke  me  for  my  kind- 
ness ?  Will  my  inquiring  soul  never  leave  search- 
ing into  other  people's  af&irs  till  it  gets  squeezed 
out  of  mv  body  ?  I  dare  not  follow  him  now  for 
my  blood,  he's  in  such  a  passion.  I'll  to  Miran- 
da;  if  I  can  discover  aught  that  may  oblige  sir 
George,  it  may  be  a  means  to  reeoncife  me  again 
to  CImrles. 

SirJeal.  [Within.]  Look  about !  search !  find 
him  out  I 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil !  there's  old  Crabstick 
again  I  [Exit  Mar. 


Enter  Sir  Jealous  and  his  Servants. 


Sir  JeaL  Are  you  sure  you  have  seardied  every 
where? 

Ser.  Yes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bot* 
tom. 

Sir  JeaU  Under  |he  beds>  and  over  the  beds  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  nobody, 
sir. 

{Sir  JeaL  Why,  what  could  this  rogue  mean  ? 

Enter  Isabinda  and  Patcb. 

Patch,  Take  courage,  madam;  I  saw  him  safe 
out.  [Aside  to  Isa. 

Isa.  Bless  me !  what's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  JeaL  You  know  best — ^Pray,  where's  the 
man  that  was  here  just  now  ? 

Isa.  What  man,  sir?  I  saw  none. 

Patch.  Nor  I,  by  the  trust  you  repose  in  me. 
Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  come  within 
these  doors,  when  you  are  absent  ? 

Sir  Jeal.  Ah,  Patch !  she  may  be  too  cunning 
for  thy  honesty :  the  very  scout,  that  he  had  set 
to  give  warning,  discovered  it  to  me — ^and  threat- 
ened me  with  half  a  dozen  myrmidons but  I 

think  I  mauled  the  villain.    These  afflictions  you 
draw  upon  me,  mistress ! 

Isa.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  'tis  your  own  ridiculous 
humour  draws  you  into  these  vexations,  and  gives 
every  fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  Jeal.  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  co* 
^uettish  flirting  into  the  balcony-— Oh !  with  what 
joy  shall  I  resign  thee  into  the  arms  of  Don 
Diego  Babinetto ! 

Isa.  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid  bim! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Certainly  that  rbgue  had  a  message 
from  somebody  or  other,  but,  being  baulked  by 
ray  coming,  popped  that  sham  upon  me.  Come 
along,  ye  sots  f  let's'  see  if  we  can  find  the  dog 
again.    Patch !  lock  her  up,  d'ye  hear  ? 

[Exit  Sir  Jeal. 

Patch.  Yes,  sir — Ay,  walk  till  your  heels  ach^ 
you'll  find  nobodv,  I  promise  you. 

Isa.  Who  could  that  scout  be  whom  be  talks 
of? 

Patch,  Nay,  I  can't  imagine,  without  it  was 
Whisper. 

Isa.  Well,  dear  Patch!  let's  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  Don  Di^o ; 
my  very  heart  sinks  at  his  terrible  name. 

Patch.  Fear  not,  madam ;  Don  Carlo  shall  be 
the  roan,  or  Fll  lose  the  reputation  of  contriving; 
and  then,  what's  a  chambermaid  good  for  ? 

Isa,  Say'^t  thou  so,  my  girl  ?  then 

*  Let  dad  be  jealous,  multiply  his  cares ; 

*  Whilst  love  instructs  me  to  avoid  the  snares^ 

*  I'll,  spite  of  all  his  Spanish  caution,  show 

'  How  much  for  love  a  British  maid  can  do.' 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  IV.— Sir  Fkavcis  Gripe's  koute. 

Enter  Sir  Frahcis  and  Miranda  nutting. 

Mr.  WeU,  Gwdy,  how  did  I  perfonn  the 
dumb  scene? 

Sir  trmn.  To  admiraCioD— Thoa  dear  little 
rocue !  let  me  buss  thee  for  it :  nay,  adad  I  will, 
CEuqgy,  tomtuEde^andtttale,  and  hog  thee;  I  will, 
ffaith,  I  will  [Bumng  and  kMng  her, 

Mir.  Ifnjf  Grardj,  donML  be  so  lavish.  Who 
woald  ride  post  when  the  jooni^  lasts  for  life  f 

Sir  Fran.  Ah  wag,  ah  wag!  Fll  buss  thee 
anun  for  that  Oh,  I'm  transported!  When, 
men,  my  dear,  wilt  thou  convince  the  worid  of 
ihe  hapmr  day  ?  when  shall  we  marry,  ha? 

JIftr.  There's  nothing  wanting  but  your  coo- 
lent,  sir  Francis, 

Sir  Eran.  My  consent !  what  does  my  dmrm- 
er  mean? 

Mir,  Nay,  'tis  only  a  whim ;  bat  HI  have 
every  thing  according  to  fbrm— ^lerefore,  when 
you  sign  an  authentio  paper,  drawn  up  by  an 
able  lawyer,  that  I  have  your  leave  to  marry, 
the  next  day  makes  me  yours,  Ganly. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  whim  mdeed  !  why, 
is  it  not  demonstration  I  give  my  leave^  when  I 
marry  diee? 

jlfir.  Not  for  your  reputation,  Gardy;  the 
malicious  world  will  be  i4>t  to  say  yon  tridc  me 
into  marriage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from  my 
choice  :  now,  I  will  have  the  act  my  own,  to  let 
the  idle  fops  see  how  much  I  prefer  a  man  loaded 
with  years  and  wisdom. 

Sir  Fran.  Humph !  Prithee  leave  out  years, 
Chargy ;  I'm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalt  find.  Adad 
I'm  youne:  there's  a  caper  for  ye !  [Jumpi. 

Mir.  Oh,  never  excuse  it;  why,  I  like  you  the 
better  for  being  old — ^but  I  shall  suspect  you 
don't  love  me,  if  you  refuse  me  this  formality. 

Sir  Fran.  Not  love  thee,jChargy !  Adad  I  do 
love  thee  better  than,  than,  than,  better  than — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  egad  better  than  money ;  i'faith 
Ido— - 

Mir.  That's  false,  Vm  sure,  [ilsiile.]  To  prove 
ity  do  this,  then. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  Cliargy,  provided 
I  bring  a  licence  at  the  same  time. 

Mir.  Ay,  and  a  parson,  too^  if  you  please. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  can't  nelp  laughing  to  think  how 
All  the  Toouff  coxcombs  about  town  will  be  mor- 
tified when  3key  hear  of  our  marriage ! 

Sir  Fran.  80  they  will,  so  thev  will ;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mir.  Well,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  so  happy  with 
my  Gardy — 

Sir  Fran.  If  wearing  pearls  and  jewels,  or 
eating  gold,  as  the  old  saying  is,  can  make  thee 
happy,  thou  shalt  be  so,  my  sweetest,  my  lovely, 
my  charming,  my— verily  I  know  not  what  to 
call  thee. 

Mr.  You  must  know,  Gardy,  that  I  am  so 
eager  to  have  this  business  condwledt  that  I  have 
employed  my  woman's  brother,  who  b  a  lawyer 


in  the  Temple,  to  setde  muttaa  jnat  to  your  Ek- 
ing, You  are  to  g^  your  oonsenC  u>  mj  mar- 
riage, which  is  to  yoarsdf  von  know:  btttymosiy 
yoQ  must  take  no  noiiee  or  that  Sotheolwiliy 
that  is^  with  your  leave,  put  iny  writings  into  his 
hands;  tbeo,  to-momw,  we  come  slap  upoa  tkem 
with  a  wedding  that  nobody  thoog|br  cm,  Vjr  iHiUk 
you  seiae  me  wid  my  estate,  and  I  suppose  nske 
abonfireof  your  own  act  and  deed. 

Sir  Eran.  Nay,  butChaigy,  if 

Mir.  Nay^  Gardy,  no  ifs— — ^Have  I  refused 
three  northern  loHls^  two  British  peers,  and  half 
a  score  knights,  to  have  you  put  in  your  ifs? 

Sir  Finn.  So  thou  hast  mdeed,  and  I  will 
trust  to  tfa^  management.    ^Od,  Tm  all  of  a  fire  ! 

Mr.  Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  does  ma 
blaae.  [Amde, 

Enter  Marplot. 

&>  F^ran.  How  now,  vrho  sent  for  vou,  sir? 
What,  is  the  hundred  pound  gone  already  ? 

Mar.  No^sir;  I  don't  want  money,  bow, 
Gardy. 

Sir  Fran.  No,  that's  a  mirade !  but  there's 
one  thing  you  want  Fm  sure. 

Mar.  Ay,  whatfs  that  ? 

Sir  IWnt.  Manners !  What,  had  I  no  servants 
without  ? 

Mar.  None  that  could  do  my  businessi  guar* 
dian,  which  is  at  present  with  this  lady. 

Mir.  With  me,  Mr  Marplot !  what  is  it,  I  be- 
seech  vou? 

Sir  iF^ran,  Ay,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  any  thing  that 
relates  to  her  may  be  delivered  to  me. 

Afar.  I  deny  that 

Mr.  That^s  more  than  I  do^  sir. 

Afar.  Indeed,  madam !  Why,  then,  to  pro* 
oeed :  Fame  says— you  know  heat  whedier  she 
lies  or  not — that  you  and  my  most  consdonahle 
guardian  here  have  designed,  contrived^  plotted, 
and  agreed,  to  chouse  a  very  dvil,  honest,  honou- 
rable gentleman  out  of  a  hundred  pounds :  Guil- 
ty or  not  ? 

Mr.  That  I  oantrived  it! 

Afar.  Ay,  you — you  said  never  a  word  against 
it ;  so  far  you  are  guilty. 

iSir  Fran.  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  honour* 
able  gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such 
sums  to  fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  like  the 
last ;  ha^  ha,  ha !  Choused,  quotha !  But  haii:  ye, 
let  hitik  know  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  dare  to 
report  I  tricked  him  of  it,  I  shall  recommend  a 
lawyer  to  him  shall  shew  him  a  trick  for  twice  as 
much.    D'ye  hear?  tell  him  that 

Afar.  So,  and  this  is  the  way  you  use  a  gentle* 
man,  and  my  friend  ! 

Afir.  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend  ? 

Afar.  The  wretch !  look  ye,  madam,  doa\  call 
names ;  esad  I  won't  take  it 

Af »r.  Why,  you  won't  beat  me,  will  you  ?  H^ 
ha! 

Afar.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 
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Sir  lVa«.  Sir,  I  shall  mmke  a  scmtiit  shew 
you  out  at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Ifiir.  I  ara  your  most  humUe  servant,  gnar- 
dtan;  I  design  to  go  out  the  same  way  I  came 
io.  I  would  only  ask  this  lady  one  question ; 
don^you  think  hes  a  fine  gentleman  f 

Sir  Fran.  Who^s  a  fine  gentleman  ? 

Mar,  Not  you,  Gardy ;  not  you  !  Don't  you 
flunk  in  jom  'soul  that  sir  George  Airy  is  a  very 
fine  gentleman  ? 

Jljar.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  Fran.  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor 
and  vaftet  de  chamhre. 

Mar,  Well !  and  who  is  your  dress  owing  to, 
ha?  There's  a  beau,  ma'am— do  but  look  at  nim ! 

Sir  Fran.  Sirrah !    . 

Mir.  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his 
being  a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 
^  Mar.  He  may  be  so  !  Why,  ma'am,  the  judi- 
doos  part  of  the  world  allow  him  wit,  courage, 
gallantry,  ay,  and  economy,  too;  though  I 
think  he  forfeited  that  character,  when  he  flung 
away  a  hundred  pounds  upon  your  dumb  lady- 
ship. 

Sir  Fran.  Does  that  gall  him  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  f 

JlfiV.  So,  sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  discon- 
tent, has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squire^  to  utter  his 
complaint    Ha,  ha,  ha  f 

Mar.  Yes,  madam ;  and  you,  like  a  cruel  hard- 
hearted Jew,  value  it  no  more — than  I  would 
your  ladyship,  were  I  sir  George;  yon,  you, 
yon 

Mir.  Ob,  don't  call  names :  I  know  you  love 
to  be  emploved,  and  I'll  oblige  you,  and  you 
shall  carry  him  a  message  from  me. 

Mar.  According  as  I  like  it.    What  is  it? 

Mir.  Nay,  a  kind  one,  you  may  be  sure 

First,  tell  him  I  have  chose  this  gentleman,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  and  so  forth. 

[Clapping  her  hand  into  Sir  Fbakcis's. 

ilfiir.  Much  good  may  do  yon  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  the  dear  rogue  !  how  I  dote  on 
her!  [Aiide. 

Mir.  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble 
me  no  more,  for  I  prefer  sir  Francis  for  a  hus- 
band before  all  the  fops  in  the  universe. 

ilfar.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord!  she's  bewitched, 
that's  certain.  Here's  a  husband  for  eighteen — 
here^s  a  titbit  for  a  young  lady — here's  a  shape, 
an  air,  and  a  grace — here's  bones  rattling  in  a 
leathern  bag — [TStming  Sir  Frajscis  about.] — 
Here's  bucknm  and  canvas  to  scrub  you  to  re- 
pentance. 

Sir  Fran.  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  re- 
pentance presently. 

Mar.  No,  faith ;  I  have  felt  its  twin  brother 
from  jnst  such  a  whithered  hand  too  lately. 

Mir.  One  thing  more;  advise  him  to  keep 
from  the  garden-gate  on  the  left  hand ;  for  if  he 
dare  to  saunter  there,  about  die  hour  of  eij^t,  as 
be  used  to  do,  he  shall  be  saluted  ^ith  a  pistol  or 
a  blunderbuss. 

Vol.  n. 


Sir  Fran.  Oh,  monstrous !  Why,  Chargy,  did 
he  use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate  f 

Mir.  The  gardener  described  just  such  another 
man  that  always  watched  his  coming  out,  and 
fain  would  have  bribed  him  for  liis  entrance- 
Tell  him  he  shaH  find  a  warm  reception  if  he 
comes  this  night. 

Mar.   Pistols  and  blunderbusses  !  Egad!  a 
warm  reception  indeed  !  I  shall  take  care  to  m^ 
form  him  of  your  kindness,  and  advise  him  to- 
,  keep  farther  o(f. 

Alir,  I  hope  he  will  understand  my  meaning 
better  than  to  follow  your  advice.  \  Aside, 

Sir  Fran,  Thou   mnt    signed,    sealed,    and 
taken  possession  of  my  heart  for  ever,  Chargy, 
I  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  for  you,  Mr  Saucebox,  let  me 
have  no  more  of  your  messages,  if  ever  you 
design  to  inherit  your  estate,  gentleman. 

Mar.  Why,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall  be 
out  of  your  clutches  one  day — W*cH,  Guardian,  I 
say  no  more :  but  if  you  be  not  as  arrant  a 
cuckold  as  e'er  drove  bdb-gain  upon  the  exchange, 
or  paid  attendance  to  a  court,  I  am  the  son  of 
a  whetstone ;  and  so  your  humble  servant. 

[Going, 
Mir,  Mr  Marplot,  jdon't  forget  the  message : 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Nang,  nang,  nang !  L^'^* 

Sir  Fran,  I  am  so  provoked — 'tis  wet)  he's 
gone. 

JIfir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  Gardy,  but  let's  sign 
'  articles,  and  then — 

Sir  JVan.  And  then — Adad  I  believe  I  am 
metamorphosed ;  my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my 

blood  boils,  methinks 

[Kissing  and  hugging  her. 
Mir.  Oh,  fie,  Gardy  I  be  not  so  violent :  con- 
sider the  market  hists  all  the  year. — Well ;  I'll 
I  ito,  and  sec  if  the  lawyer  be  come :  you'll  follow? 
I  [Exit. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  my  dear ! 
Well,  Frank,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy  old 
age,  to  have  such  a  delicate  morsel,  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  in  love  with  thoe.    I  shall  be 
■  the  envy  of  bachelors,  the  glory  nf  married  men, 
'  and  the  wonder  of  the  town.    Some  guardians 
would  be  glad  to  compound  for  part  of  the 
'  estate  at  dispatching  an  neiress,  but  1  engross  the 
whole.     O .'  mihi  preteritos  referet  si  Jupiter 
.  annot.  [Exit. 


SCENE  V.r-'Changes  to  a  tavern. 

Ditcoveri  Sir  Georgb  and  Charles  with  wine 
brfore  themy  and  Whisper  waiting. 

Sir  Oeo,  Nay,  prithee,  don't  be  grave,  Charles: 
.misfortunes  will  happen.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  some 
comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  suflferings. 

Cha.  I  am  only  apprehensive  for  Isabinda;  her 
(father's  humour  is  implacable ;  and  how  far  his 
jealousy  may  transport  him  to  her  undoiDg^ 
shocks  my  soul  to  think. 
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Sir  Geo,  But  since  yoa  escaped  undiscovered 
by  him,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calm ; 
never  fear  it. 

Cha,  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky  dog, 
Marplot,  told  him ;  nor  can  I  imagine .  what 
brought  him  hither :  that  fellow  is  ever  doing 
mischief;  and  yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  never 
designs  it  This  is  some  blundering  adventure 
wherein  he  thought  to  shew  his  friendship,  as  he 
calls  it !  a  curse  on  him  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Then  you  must  forgive  hiuL  What 
said  he  ? 

Cha.  Said  !  nay,  I  had  more  mind  to  cut  his 
throat,  than  to  hear  his  excuses. 

Sir  Geo.  Where  is  he? 

Whit.  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  sir  Francis  Gripe's 
just  now. 

Cha.  Oh  !  then  he^s  upon  your  t>usines8,  sir 
George :  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes  some 
mistake  there,  too ! 

Sir  Geo.  Impossible,  without  he  hu£&  the  lady 
and  makes  love  to  sir  Francis. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Mr  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen,  and 
desires  to  know  if  he  may  have  leave  to  wait 
upon  ye. 

Cha.  How  civil  the  rogue  is  when  he  has  done 
a  fault! 

Sir  Geo.  Ilo  !  desire  him  to  walk  up.  Prithee, 
Clmrles,  throw  off  this  chagrin,  and  be  good  com- 
pany. 

Cha  Nay,  hang  him,  I'm  not  angry  with  him. 
Whisper,  fetch  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Whitp.  Yes,  sir.  [ExU  Whispeb. 

Enter  MarploI. 

Cha,  Do  but  mark  his  sheepish  look,  sir 
George. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles !  don't  overwhelm  a  man 
already  under  insupportable  affliction.  I'm  sure 
I  always  intend  to  ser\'e  my  friends ;  but  if  my 
malicious  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the  fault 
mine? 

Sir  Geo.  Never  mind  him,  Mr  Marplot ; 
he's  eat  up  with  spleen.  But  tell  me,  what  says 
Miranda  i 

Mar.  Seys ! — ^nay^  we  are  all  undone  there, 
too. 

Cha.  I  told  yoa  so ;  nothing  prospers  that  he 
undertakes. 

Mar.  Why,  can  I  help  her  having  chose  your 
father  for  better  for  worse  ? 

Cha.  So ;  there's  another  of  Fortune's  strokes. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  edeed  out  of  my  estate  with 
twins  every  year,  4et  who  will  get  them. 

Sir  Geo.  What !  is  the  woman  really  possess- 
ed? 

Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction ; 
she  railed  atyou  most  prodigioiisly. 

Sir  Geo,  iWi's  no  ill  sign, 
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Enter  Whisp£R,  with  pen,  inkj  and  paper. 

Mar.  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign,  if  yoa 
knew  all. 

•Sir  Geo.  MThy,  prithee  ! 

Afar.  Hark'e,  sir  George»  let  me  warn  yoa; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  mord ;  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous. 

rCH4RLE8  sits  down  to  wnite* 

Sir  Geo.  My  old  haunt  I  what  do  you  mean? 

Mar.  Why,  in  short,  then,  anoc'^ou  will  have 
it,  Miranda  vows,  if  you  dare  approach  the  par- 
den-gate  at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  used,  you  sfaall 
meet  with  a  warm  reception. 

Sir  Geo.  A  warm  reception  ! 

Mar.  Aye,  a  very  warm  reception^-you  shall 
be  saluted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.  These  were 
her  very  words :  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  yoa  so, 
too. 

Sir  Geo*  Ha !  the  garden  gate  at  eight,  as  I 
used  to  do !  There  must  be  meaning  in  this.  Is 
ttiere  such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 

Alar.  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 

Cha.  Yes,  yes;  it  opens  into  the  Park:  I  sap- 
pose  her  ladyship  has  made  many  a  scamper 
through  it 

Sir  Geo*  It  must  be  an  assignation,  then.  Ha ! 
mv  heart  springs  for  joy ;  'tis  a  propitious  omen. 
My  dear  Marplot !  Let  me  embrace  thee )  thou 
arc  my  friend,  my  better  angel. 

JIfar.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo.  No  matter  what  I  mean.  Here,  take 
a  bumper  to  the  garden-gate^  you  dear  rqgoe 
you! 

Afar.  You  have  reason  to  be  transportec^  sir 
George ;  I  have  saved  your  life. 

Sir  Geo.  My  life !  thou  hast  saved  my  »ul, 
man.  Charles,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  this 
health,  ma/st  thou  never  taste  the  joys  of  love ! 

Cha.  Wtkisper,  be  sure  yon  take  care  how  you 
deliver  this.--[ Gives  him  the  /effer.}— Bring  me 
the  answer  to  my  lodgings. 

Whis.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

JIfar.  Whither  does  that  letter  go  ?  Now,  dare 
I  not  ask  for  m  v  blood — ^That  fellow  knows  mora 
secrets  than  I  clo. 

[Exit  Whisper. 

Cha.  Now  I  m  for  you. 

Sir  Geo.  To  the  garden-gate  at  the  boor  of 
eight,  Charles :  along ;  huaaa ! 

Cha.  I  begin  to  conceive  you. 

JIfar.  That's  more  than  I  do,  egad-^— To  the 
garden-gate,  huzza  ! — [Drm/cs.] — But,  I  hope, 
you  design  to  keep  far  enough  off  oii't,  sir 
George? 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  aye ;  never  fear  that ;  she  shall 
see  I  despise  her  m>wns ;  let  her  use  the  blun- 
derbuss against  the  next  fool ;  she  sha'nt  reach 
me  with  the  smoke,  I  warraut  her ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

JIfar.  Ah,  Charles !  if  you  could  receive  a  dis- 
appointment thus  en  cavalier,  one  should  have 
some  comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 
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Cha.  Hie  fool  eompreheDds  nothing. 
^  Sir  Geo.  Nor  woulo  I  have  him.  Pntbee,  take 
lum  along  with  thee. 

Cka,  Enoueh. 

Sir  Oeo.  I  kiss  both  your  hands— ^And  now 
for  the  garden  gate ! 

nris  beauty  gives  the  assignation  there. 
And  kyve  too  powerful  grows  to  admit  of  fear. 

[Exit  Sir  George. 


I      Cha,  Come;  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 
Mar.  Shall  I !  And  are  we  friends,  Charles  > 
I  am  glad  of  it. 
Cha,  Come  along. 

[Exit  Sir  CBiOiLEs. 
Mar.  Egad,  Charles'  asking  me  to  go  home 
with  htm,  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspicion  there's 
more  in  the  garden-gate  than  I  comprehend. — 
I  Faith,  rU  give  him  the  drop,  and  away  to  Gar- 
I  d/s,  and  find  it  out,  \Exit 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  tr-The  outside  of  Sir  Jealous  Traf- 
fick's  AoMje,  Patch  peeping  out  of  the  door. 

Enter  Whisper. 

Whi$.  Ma  !  Mrs  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  minute, 
to  find  you  so  readily ;   my  master  dies  with  im- 


Patck,  My  lady  imagined  so ;  and,  by  her  or- 
ders, I  have  been  scouting  this  hour  in  search  of 
jou,  Co  inform  you,  that  sir  Jealous  has  invited 
flome  friends  to  supper  witli  him  to-night,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  your  master  to  make  use 
<»f  his  ladoer  of  ropes.  The  closet  window  shall 
be  open,  and  Isabinda  ready  to  receive  him.  Bid 
him  come  immediately. 

Whii,  Excellent!  hell  not  disappoint  her,  I  wai^ 
rant  him.  But  hold,  I  have  a  letter  here,  which 
Fm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  I  cannot  think  what 
language  the  direction  is, 

Patch.  Pho !  'tis  no  language,  but  a  character 

which  the  lovers  invented  to  avert  discovery 

Ha !  I  hear  my  old  master  ooming  down  stairs ; 
it  b  impossible  you  should  have  an  answer: 
away,  and  bid  him  come  himself  for  that  Be- 
gone !  we're  ruined,  if  you're  seen,  for  he  has 
doubled  his  care  since  the  last  aoddeut. 

Whis.  I  go,  I  go. 

[Exit  Whisper. 

Patch.  There,  go  thou  into  my  pocket — [Putt 
it  beudCf  and  it  faiU  down.'] — Now,  111  up  the 
back-stairs,  lest  t  meet  him— Well,  a  dexterous' 
chambermaid  is  the  ladies'  best  utensil,  I  say. 

[Exit  Patch. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Sir  Jea.  So,  this  is  some  comfort ;  this  tells  me 
that  signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  is  safely  arri- 
ved.   He  shall  marry  my  'daughter  the  minute 

he  comes Ha !  whars  here ! [Takes  ud 

the  letter  Patch  dropped.} — A  letter !  I  don  t 
know  what  to  make  or  the  superscription.  I'll 
see  what's  withiurside.— jTQpeiM  it.] — Humph — 
'tis  Hebrew,  I  think.  What  can  this  moan  ? — 
There  must  be  some  trick  in  it  This  was  cer- 
tainly designed  for  my  dai^tei;;  but  I  don't 
know  that  she  can  speak  any  language  but  her 
inother  tongue.  No  matter  for  that ;  this  may 
be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphicks ;  and  I  fancy  I 


saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  by :  that  wench  may  be  a 
slut,  and,  instead  of  guarding  my  honour,  betray 

it    111  find,  it  out,  I*m  resolved Who"^ 

there? 

Enter  Servant. 

What  answer  did  you  bring  from  the  gentlemen 
I  sent  you  to  invite  ? 

Ser.  That  they'd  all  wait  on  you,  sir,  as  I  told 
you  before ;  but  I  suppose  you  forgot,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jea.  Did  I  so,  sir?  but  I  sha'nt  forget  to 
break  your  head,  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Ser,  Come,  sir !  Why,  did  not  you  send  me 
to  desire  their  company,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jea,  But  I  send  you  now  to  desire  their  ab- 
sence. Sav,  I  have  something  extraordinary  fal- 
len out,  which  calls  me  abroad,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, and  ask  their  pardon ;  and,  d'ye  hear, 
send  the  butler  to  me. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit, 

Enter^Butkr. 

Sir  Jea.  If  this  paper  has  a  meaning,  V\\  find 
it— -Lay  the  clotn  in  my  daughter's  chamber, 
and  bid  the  cook  send  supper  thitlier,  presently. 

But.  Yes,  sir.  Hey-day !  What's  the  matter, 
now  ?  [Exit  Butler. 

Sir  Jea.  He  wants  the  eyes  of  Argus,  that  has 
a  young,  handsone  daughter,  in  this  town ;  but 
my  comfort  is,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long  with 
her.  He,  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once  in  her 
teens,  had  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  in  less 
danger. 

For  let  him  do,  or  counsel  all  he  can. 
She  thinks,  and  dreams  of  nodiing  else,  but 
man.  [Exit. 

SCENE  11.— Isabimda's  chamber. 

Enter  Isabimda  and  Patch. 

Jio.  Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak  to 
Whisper? 

Patch.  Yes,  very  sure,  madam ;  but  I  heard 
sir  Jealous  coming  down  stairs ;  so  clapt  this  let- 
ter into  my  pocket  [Feels  for  the  letter. 

Xm.  A  letter  I  give  it  me  quickly. 
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Patch.  BbM  me  1  What*!  become  od'It— Fm 
tare  I  put  it [Seareking  $HIL 

Isa.  Is't  possible  that  thou  couldst  be  lo  care- 
less ?  Oh,  I  m  undone  for  ever,  if  it  be  lost 

Patch,  T  mutt  have  dropt  it  upon  the  stairs. — 
But  why  are  you  to  much  alarmed  ?  if  the  worst 
happens,  nobody  can  read  it,  madam,  aor  find 
out  whom  it  was  designed  for. 

ha.  If  it  falls  into  my  father's  hands,  the  very 
figure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  oonse^uences. — 
Run,  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs  this  moment 

Patch.  Nay,  Vm  sure  it  can  be  no  where  else. 
— [As  she  is  going  out  of  the  door,  meets  the  hut' 
kr,] — liow  now,  what  do  you  want  f 

But,  My  master  ordered  me  to  ky  the  cloth 
here  for  supper. 

Isa,  Ruined  past  redemption [A»ide* 

Patch,  Yoa  mistake,  sure.  What  shall  we 
do? 

Isa,  I  thought  he  eipected  company  to-nieht — 
Oh,  poor  Charles !  Oh,  unfortunate  Isabiam ! 

But.  I  thought  so,  too,  madam ;  but  I  tup- 
pose  he  has  altered  his  mind. 

[Xoyi  the  clothj  and  exit, 

Isa,  The  letter  is  the  cause.  This  heedless 
action  has  undone  me.  Fly,  and  fasten  the  do- 
oet-window,  which  will  gire  Charles  notice  to  re- 
tire.   Ha !  my  father !  oh,  confusion ! 

Enter  Sir  Jealous. 

Sir  Jea,  Hold,  hold.  Patch !  whither  are  yon 
going  ?  ni  have  nobody  ttir  out  of  the  room  till 
after  supper. 

Patch,  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy 
chair — oh,  wretched  accident ! 

Sir  Jca,  YW  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room. 
I  don*t  want  my  easy  chair. 

Isa,  What  will  be  the  event  of  this?     [Aside* 
Sir  Jea,  Hark  ye,  daughter,  do  you  know  thit 
hand  ? 

Isa.  As  I  suspected Hand,  do  you  call  it, 

sir  ?  'tis  some  school-boy*s  scrawl. 

Patch,  Oh,  Invention!  Thoy  chambermaid's 
best  friend,  assist  me ! 

Sir  Jea,  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand 
it? 

[Patch /ee/s  in  her  bosomj  and  shakes  her 
-coats, 
Isa,  Do  you  understand  it,  ur  ? 
Sir  JeaL  I  wish  I  did. 

Isa.  Thank  Heaven  you  do  not ! — filsiiif.] — 
Then  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do,  indeed, 
sir. 

Patch,  Oh  Lord,  Oh  Lord  !  What  have  you 
done,  sir  ?  Why,  the  paper  it  mine,  I  dropped  it 
out  of  my  bosom. 

[Snatching  it  from  him. 
Sir  JeaL  Ha!  yours,  mistress ? 
'  Isa,  What  does  she  mean  by  owning  it? 
Patch,  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 
Sir  JeaL  Wliat  is  it  ?  Speak ! 
Patch,  Yci,  Wf  it  is  a  charm  for  the  tooth- 


ache— I  have  worn  it  these  tevea  yean ;  'tvias 
given  me  by  an  angel,  for  aaght  I  know,  when  I 
was  raving  with  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew  from 
whence  he  came,  nor  whither  he  went  Hecbai]ged 
me  never  to  open  it,  lest  some  dire  vengeance 
befell  me ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  will  be  the 
event.  Oh,  cruel  misfortune !  that  I  should  drop 
it,  and  you  should  open  it      ■     If  you  had  not 

opened  it 

Isa,  Excellent  wench  !  [Aside. 


Sir  JeaL  Pox  of  ^our  charms  and  whims  for 
me  !  If  that  be  all,  'tis  well  enough :  there,  there, 
burn  it,  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  vengeance  will 
follow. 

Patch,  So,  all's  right  again,  thus  far.     \Atida. 

Isa,  I  would  not  lose  I^tch  for  the  world- 
I'll  take  courage  a  little. — [Aside.]— -Is  this  usage 
for  your  daughter,  sir?  Must  my  virtue  and  coo- 
duct  be  suspected  for  every  trifle  ?  You  immure 
me  like  some  dire  offender  here,  and  deny  me  all 
the  recreations  which  my  8e»  enjoy,  and  the  cns- 
tom  of  the  country,  and  mod^^,  allow;  yet, 
not  content  with  that,  you  make  my  confinement 
more  intolerable  by  your  mistrusts  and  jealeo- 
sies.  Would  I  were  dead,  so  I  were  free  from 
tliis ! 

Sir  JeaL  To-morrow  rids  you  of  thit  tiresome 
load :  Don  Dieso  Babinetto  will  be  hero;  and 
then  my  care  ends,  and  his  begins. 

Isa,  Is  he  come,  then  ?  Oh,  how  shall  I  avoid 
this  hated  marriage ! 

Enter  servants  with  supper. 

Sir  JeaL  Come,  will  you  tit  down  ? 

Isa,  I  cannot  eat,  sir. 

Patch.  No,  I  daro  swear  he  has  i^ven  her  sup^ 
per  enough.    I  wish  X  could  get  into  the  closet 

[A$ide. 

Sir  JeaL  Well,  if  you  cannot  eat,  then  give  me 
a  song,  H  hilst  I  do. 

Isa.  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak,  sir, 
mucli  less  sing.  How  shall  I  prevent  Charles 
coming  in  ?  [Atide, 

Sir  JeaL  1  hope  you  have  the  use  of  yonr  fin- 
gers, madam.  Play  a  tune  upon  your  spinnet, 
whilst  your  woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch.  I  am  as  much  out  of  tune  as  my  lady, 
if  he  knew  all.  [Aside, 

Isa,  I  shall  make  excellent  music. 

fSits  damn  to  pity. 
irighced' about  your 
opening  tlii&  charm,  that  I  cmmot  remember  one 
song. 

Sir  JeaL  Pish!  Hang  your  charm!  Come, 
come ;  sing  any  thinp. 

Patch,  Yes,  I'm  hkely  to  sing,  truly.— (iltt^.] 
—Humph,  humph ;  bless  me !  I  cannot  raise  my 
voice,  my  heart  pants  so. 

Sir  JeaL  Why,  wliat,  does  your  heart  pant  so, 
that  you  cannot  play,  neither?  Pray,  what  key 
are  you  itt^  Im  ?  ... 
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Fatek  Ahp  would  1^  key  wm  tiinied  on  you 
!  [Ande. 

Sir  JtfiL  W^j  doa't  you  sio^  I  ny  ? 

Patch.  When  madam  ha*  put  her  spimijeC  in 
tHDCy  nr ;  humph)  humph— 

Xm.  I  cannot  play,  sir,  whatever  ails  me. 

[Riling. 

Sir  JeoL  Zounds !  tit  down  and  play  me  a 
tune,  or  Til  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 

Zm.  What  will  become  pf  me  ? 

[Siti  down  and  piayi. 

Sir  JtaL  ComOi  mistress*  [To  Patch. 

PatcK  Ye9,  sir. 

[iSiiigt,  hut  korribfy  out  qftune. 

Sir  Jtal.  Hey*  hey !  Why^  you  are  a-top  of 
the  house,  and  you  are  down  m  the  cellar  ?  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  is  it  on  purpose  to  cross 
me,  ha? 

Patch,  Pray,  roadanii  take  it  a  little  lower ;  I 
cannot  reach  that  note— nor  any  note  I  fear. 

/m.  Well,  begin«-Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  be  dis- 
covered. 

Patch,  I  sink  with  apprehension,  madam— 
Humph,  humph— TiS»i^«.J 

[Charles  apemt  the  clout  dfiar» 

Cha*  Music  ami  singing ! 

'lis  thu$  the  bright  celatial  court  above 
Beguilee  the  hoar*  with  tmaic  and  with  love. 

Death  !  her  father  there  l^The  women  ihriek.] 
-—Then  I  must  fly —  [Exit  into  the  clout, 

[Sib  Jealous  riut  up  hastifyf  udng  Cua. 
iUp  back  into  the  clout. 

Sir  JeaL  Uell  and  furies !  A  man  in  the  do- 
set! 

Patch,  Ah !  a  ghost !  a  ghost ! — He  must  not 
enter  the  closet— ^Isab  in  da  throws  herulfdown 
hrfore  the  clout  door,  at  in  a  twooa,] 

Sir  JeaL  The  devil !  Til  make  a  ghost  of  you, 
I  warrant  you.  [Strioei  to  get  by. 

Patch,  Oh,  hold,  sir !  have  a  care ;  you'll  tread 
upon  my  lady-— Who  waits  there  ?  Brin^  some 
water.  Oh!  this  comes  of  your  opening  the 
charm.    Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh !  [WeepB  aloud. 

Sir  JeaL  Til  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies 
the  charm  that  conjured  this  fellow  in,  Tm  sure 
on't  Come  out,  you  rMcal,  do  so.  Zounds! 
take  her  from  the  door,  or  TU  spurn  her  from  it, 
and  break  your  neck  down  stairs. 

Ita,  He*s  gone;  I  heard  him  leap  down. 

[Ande  to  Patch. 

Patch,  Navt  then,  let  him  enter*>Here,  here, 
madam,  smell  to  this;  come,  give  me  your  hand; 
come  nearer  to  the  window ;  the  air  will  do  you 
good. 

Sir  JeaL  I  would  she  were  in  her  grave. — 
Where  are  you,  sirrah  ?  Villain  !  robber  of  my 
honour !  I'll  puil  you  out  of  your  nest, 

[Ooet  into  the  tlotet. 

Patch.  You'll  be  mistaken;  old  g^ntleoum;  the 
bird  is  flown. 


Jfo.  Tm  ^kd  I  have  escaped  so  well;  I  was 
almost  dead  m  earnest  with  the  fright. 

Be-enter  Sir  Jealous  out  qfthecUuet, 

Sir  JeaL  Whoever  the  dog  were,  he  has  esca- 
ped out  of  the  window,  for  me  sash  is  up :  but^ 
though  he  i^  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are  not— ^ 
And  fiirst,  Mrs  Pander,  with  your  charms  for  the 
tooth-ache^  get  out  of  my  house !  go,  troop !  yet 
hold — stay— Ull  see  you  out  of  my  doors  myself; 
but  ril  secure  your  charge,  ere  I  go. 

Isa.  What  do  you  mean,  ur  ?  Was  she  not  a 
creature  of  your  own  providing? 

Sir  JeaL  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing,  for 
aui^tl  know. 

ratch.  What  have  I  done,  sir^  to  merit  your 
displeasure? 

Sir  JeaL  I  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done 
it,  but  you  shall  both  suffer  for  it,  till  I  can  dis- 
cover whose  guilt  it  is.  Go,  get  in  there ;  111 
move  you  from  this  side  of  the  house. — [Puihee 
Isa  BIN  DA  in  at  the  door,  and  lock$  t/,  putt  the 
key  in  hit  pocket  ] — FU  keep  the  key  myself;  TU 
try  what  gnost  can  get  into  that  room :  and  now, 
forsooth,  rU  wait  on  you  down  stairs. 

Patch,  Ah,  my  poor  lady !  Down  stairs,  sir ! 
But  I  won't  go  oul^  sir,  till  I  have  locked  up  my 
clothes. 

Sir  JeaL  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wert 
bom,  thou  shouldst  not  stay  to  put  on  a  smock. 
Come  alons,  I  say.  When  your  mistress  is  mar- 
ried, you  shall  have  your  rags,  and  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  you ;  but,  till  then 

[Exit,  jmUinff  her  out. 

Patch.  Oh,  barbarous  usage  for  nothmg  1 

Re-enter  at  the  lower  end. 

Sir  JeaL  There,  go,  and  come  no  more  within 
sight  of  my  habitation  these  three  days,  I  charge 
you.  [Slapt  the  door  after  her. 

Patch,  Did  ever  any  body  see  such  an  old 
monster ! 

Enter  Chakles. 

Oh,  Mr  Charles !  Your  affiurs  and  mine  are  in  an 
ill  posture. 

Cha.  I  am  inured  to  the  frowns  of  fortune; 
but  what  has  befallen  thee  ? 

Patch.  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature  is 
always  on  the  watch,  nay,  even  while  one  eye 
sleeps,  the  other  keeps  centinel,  upon  sight  of 
you,  flew  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that  I  could 
find  no  stratagem  to  appease  him ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  arguments,  he  locked  his  daughter  into  his 
own  apartment,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

Cha.  Ila!  oh  Isabinda! 

Patch.  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  sun 
nor  moon,  till  she  is  Don  Diego  Babioetto's  wife, 
who  arrived  last  night,  and  is  eipected  with  im- 
patience. 

Cha,  He  dies ;  yes,  by  all  the  wronp  of  love, 
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he  shall :  Here  will  I  plant  myself,  and  through 
my  breast  he  shall  make  his  passage,  if  he  en- 
ters. 

Patch,  A  most  heroic  resolution !  there  might 
be  ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage :  po- 
licy is  often  preferred  to  open  force. 

Cha,  I  apprehend  you  not 

Patck,  What  think  you  of  personating  this 
Spaniard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  marry* 
ing  your  mistress  by  hb  own  consent  f 

Cha,  Say'st  thou  so,  my  angel?  Oh,  could  that 
be  done,  my  life  to  come  would  be  too  short  to 
recompense  thee :  but  how  can  I  do  that,  when 
I  neither  know  what  ship  he  came  in,  nor  from 
what  part  of  Spain,  who  recommends  him,  or 
how  attended } 

Patch,  I  can  soWe  all  this.  He  is  from  Ma- 
drid ;  his  fathei^s  name  Don  Pedro  Questo  Por- 
tento  Babinetto.  Here^  a  letter  of  his  to  sir  Jea- 
lous, which  he  diopt  one  day.  Yqu  understand 
Spanish,  and  the  hand  may  be  oountorfeited. — 
You  conceive  me,  sir  ? 

Cha.  My  better  genius !  Thou  hast  revived  my 
drooping  soul.  Til  about  it  instantly.  Come  to 
my  lodgmgs,  and  we'll  oonoert  matters. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  lU. — A  garden-gate  open;  Scevtwell 

waiting  within. 

Enter  Sir  George  Airy. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  roost  invi- 
tingly open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss 
here,  now,  what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall 
make  for  fools,  and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits ! 
how  my  name  would  be  roared  about  the  streets ! 
Well,  ni  venture  all. 

Scent.  Hist,  hist!  sir  George  Aiiy —  [Enten. 

Sir  Geo.  A  female  voice !  thus  rar  Fm  safe — 
My  dear! 

Scent.  No,  Fm  not  your  dear ;  but  FU  con- 
duct you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you  must 
go  through  many  adark  passage  and  Arty  step 
before  you  amve — 

Sir  Geo.  I  know  I  must,  before  I  arrive  at  pa- 
radise ;  therefore,  be  quick,  my  charming  guioe. 

Scent.  For  aught  you  know.  Come,  come, 
your  hand,  and  awayl 

Sir- Geo.  Here,  here,  child;  yon  can't  be  half 
so  swift  as  my  desires.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  lV.^The  house. 

Enter  Miranda. 

Mir.  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my  mad 
self.  Now,  don't  I  transgress  all  rules,  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  man  without  the  advice  of  the  grave 
and  wise  ?  But  then,  a  rigid,  knavish  guardian, 
who  would  have  married  me— to  whom?  even  to 
his  nauseous  self^  or  nobody.  Sir  George  is  what 
I  have  tried  in  conversation,  inquired  into  his 
character,  and  am  satisfied  in  both.    Then  his 


love  !  Who  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds 
only  to  have  seen  a  woman  he  had  not  infinitely 
loved  ?  So  I  find  my  liking  him  has  furnished  me 
with  arguments  enough  of  his  side;  and  now, 
the  only  doubt  remains  whether  he  will  come  or 
no. 

Enter  Scemtwell  and  Sir  George. 

Scent.  That's  resolved,  madam ;  for  here's  the 
knight  [Exit  Scehtwell. 

Sir  Geo.  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that 
lovely  object,  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and  forms 
my  pleasmg  dreams ! 

Mir.  What,  beginning  again  in  heroidcs ! 

Sir  George,  don't  you  remember  how  little  fruit 
vour  last  prodigal  oration  produced?  Not  one 
oare  single  word  in  answer. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha !  the  voice  of  my  incognita  I — 
Why  did  you  take  ten  thousand  wap  to  capti- 
vate a  heart  your  eyes  alone  had  vanquished? 

Mir,  Pr^Uiee,  no  more  of  these  flights;  for 
our  time's  but  ^ort,  and  we  must  fall  to  busi- 
ness. Do  you  think  we  can  apee  on  that  same 
terrible  bugbear,  matrimony,  without  heartily  re- 
penting on  DOth  sides?' 

Sir  Geo,  It  has  been  my  wish  since  first  my 
longing  eyes  beheld  you.. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the  plea- 
sing news  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  Geo.  Unkind  !  did  I  not  offer  you,  in  those 
purchased  minutes,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  for^ 
tune^  so  you  would  but  secure  that  lovefy  person 
to  my  arms  ? 

Mir.  Well,  if  you  have  such  love  and  tender- 
ness, «nce  our  wooing  has  been  short,  pray  re- 
serve it  for  our  future  days,  to  let  the  world  see 
we  are  lovers  after  wedlock;  'twill  be  a  no- 
velty. 

Sir  Geo.  Haste  then,  and  let  ns  tie  the  knot, 
and  prove  the  envied  pair- 

Jlfl tr.  Hold,  not  so  fast ;  I  have  provided  bet* 
ter  than  to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments 
headlong My  ^ardian,  trusting  to  my  dis- 
sembled love,  has  given  up  my  fortune  to  my  own 
disposal,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  he  to-mosr 
row  morning  weds  me.  He  is  now  gone  to  Doc- 
tors Commons  for  a  licence. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha  I  a  licence ! 

Mir.  But  I  have  planted  emissaries  that  infal- 
libly take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pretence 
that  a  brother  usurer  of  nis  is  to  make  him  his 
executor,  a  thing  on  earth  he  covets. 

Sir  Geo^  Tis  his  known  chi^racterl 

Mir.  Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this 
man  is  dying,  and  he  sends  me  word  he  goes  this 
minute.  It  must  be  to-morrow  ere  he  can  be 
undeceived :  that  time  is  ours. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  us  improve  it  then,  and  settle  on 
our  coming  years  endless,  endless  happiness ! 

Mir.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  he's  on  the  road 
— -thenlwui  my  writings,  the  most  mater»l 
point,  are  soon  removed. 
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Sir  Geo.  I  have  one  favmir  to  uk :  if  it  lies 
in  your  power,  j^oa  would  be  a  friend  to  poor 
Charles;  though  the  son  of  this  tenacious  man, 
he  is  as  free  from  aili  bis  vices  as  nature  and  a 

Eod  education  can  make  lum ;  and  what  now  I 
ve  vanity  enough  to  hope  will  induce  you,  he  is 
the  man  on  earth  I  love. 

Mir.  I  never  was  his  enemv,  and  only  put  it 
on  as  it  helped  my  designs  on  his  father.  If  his 
ancle's  estate  ought  to  tw  in  his  possession,  which 
I  shrewdly  suspect,  I  may  do  him  a  singular  piece 
of  service. 
Sir  Geo.  You  are  all  goodnesa. 

Enter  Scentwell. 

Scent,  Oh,  madam !  my  master  and  Mr  Mar- 
plot are  just  coming  into  the  house. 

Mir.  Undone,  undone !  if  he  finds  you  here  in 
this  crisis  all  my  plots  are  unravelled. 

Sir  Geo.  What  shall  I  do?  can't  I  get  back 
into  the  garden  ? 

Scent.  O  no !  he  comes  up  those  stairs. 

Mir.  Here,  here,  here !  can  you  condescend  to 
stand  behind  this  diimney-board,  sir  George? 

Sir  Geo.  Any  where,  any  where,  dear  madam ! 
without  ceremony. 

Scent.  Come,  come,  sir ;  lie  dose-^— 

[They  put  kim  behind  the  chimney  hottrd. 

Mnter  Sm  Francis  ond  Marplot;  Sir  Fran- 
cis peeling  an  orange. 

Sir  liran.  I  could  not  go,  though  'tis  npon  life 
and  death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  Chargy. 
Besides,  this  fellow  buzied  into  my  ears,  that  thou 
might'st  be  so  despeiate  as  to  shoot  that  wild 
rdke  which  haunts  the  garden-gate,  and  that 
would  bring  us  into  trouble^  dear-- — 

Mir.  Sof  Marplot  brought  you  back  then  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  I  brought  him  back* 

lfir«  Fm  oblu;^  to  him  for  that,  Fm  sure. 

tFromning  ai  Marplot  atide. 
^  s  she  means  she'h  not  obliged 

to  me.  I  liave  done  some  mischief  now,  but  w&t, 
I  can't  ixnagme* 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  Chargy,  I  have  had  three 
messengers  to  oome  to  Epsom,  to  my  neighbour 
Squeczum's,  who,  for  all  his  vast  riches,  is  depart^ 
ing.  [Sighs. 

Mar.  Ay,  see  what  all  yon  usurers  must  come 
to. 

Sir  Fran.  Peace,  you  yoOng  knave !  Some 
forty  years  hence  I  may  think  on't^But,  Chargy, 
I'll  be  with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty 
eyes  are  open ;  I  will,  {  will,  Chargy ;  I'll  rouse 
ou,  i'futh — Here,  Mrs  Scentwell,  lift  up  your 
ad/s  dumnej^board,  that  I  may  throw  my  peel 
in,  and  not  litter  her  chamber. 

Mir.  Oh  my  stars !  what  will  become  of  us 
now^ 

Scent.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me ;  I  lovt  it  above 
all  things  in  nature ;  indeed  I  do. 
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iSir  JPrnn.  No,  no,  hus^;  yon  have  the  green 
pip  already;  I'll  have  no  apotnecar/s  bills. 

[Goci  towardM  the  chimney. 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  dear  Gardv  !  I  have  a,- 
a,  a,  a,  a,  monkey  shut  up  there ;  and  if  you  open 
it  before  the  man  comes  that  is  to  tame  it,  'tis  so 
wild  'twill  break  all  my  china,  or  get  away,  and 
that  would  break  my  heart ;  for  Fm  fond  on't  to 
distraction — next  thee,  dear  Gardy ! 

[In  a  nattering  tone. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well,  Chargy,  I  won't  open  it; 
she  shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue !  Here, 
throw  this  peel  out  of  the  window. 

[Rcit  SCRNT. 

Mar.  A  monkey !  dear  madam,  let  me  see  it; 
I  can  tame  a  monkey  as  well  as  the  best  of  them 
all.  Oh,  how  I  love  the  little  miniatures  of  man ! 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  miscliief !  and  stand  farther 
from  the  chimney ^You  shall  not  see  my  mon- 
key— why  sure —  [Striving  with  him. 

Mar.  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  madam !  let  me 
but  peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  lady  Fiddle 
Faddle's.    Has  it  got  a  chain  ? 

Mir.  Not  yet,  but  I  design  it  one  shall  last  its 
lifetime.  Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it— ~-Look, 
Gardy,  how  fate  teases  me  I 

Sir  Fran.  [Getting  between  him  and  the  chim- 
ney.] Sicrah,  sirrah,  let  my  Chargy's  monkey 
alone,  or  bamboo  shall  fly  about  your  ears. 
What  I  is  there  no  dealing  with  you. 

Mar.  Pugh*  poi  of  the  monkey !  here's  a  rout ! 
I  wish  he  may  rival  you. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses  to 
the  coach,  as  you  ordered,  and  'tis  ready  at  the 
door. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  eiecutor ; 
better  for  thee,  jewel.  B'ye,  Chargy;  one  buss! 
— ^Fm  glad  thou  hast  got  a  monkey  to  divert  thee 
a  litdc. 

Mir.  Thank'e,  dear  Gardy !— Nay,  Fll  see  you 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  Fran.  That's  kind,  adad ! 

Mir..  Come  along,  impertinence. 

[To  Marplot. 

Mar.  [Stepping  back.]  Eead,  I  will  see  the 
monkey  now.  [l^i  up  the  boardf  and  diacavere 
Sir  George.1  O  Lord  1  O  Lord !  Thieves  1 
thieves!  murder! 

Sir  Geo.  Damn  ye,  you  unkcky  do^ !  'tis  T, 
Which  way  shall  I  get  out?  Shew  me  instantly^ 
or  Fll  cut  your  throat. 

Mar.  Undone,  undone!  At  that  door  there. 
But  hold^  hoki  ;  break  that  china,  and— Fll  bring 
you  off. 

[He  rum  of  at  the  cof^ierj  and  throws  dawn 
some  china.] 

Re-enter  Sir  Francis,  Miranda,  and  Scent* 

well. 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  on  me !  .what's  the  matter  ? 
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Mir,  O,  yovL  toad !  what  hav9  you  done  ? 

Mar,  No  great  barm ;  I  beg  of  you  to  forgive 
iq^ :  Lonang  to  see  the  monkey,  I  did  but  lust 
raise  up  the  board,  and  it  flew  over  my  shoidders, 
scratcbed  all  my  face,  broke  yon  china,  and 
whisked  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  Fran,  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah  ? 

Mar,  There,  there,  sir  Francis,  upon  your 
neighbour  Parroazan's  pantiles. 

Sir  Jfran,  Was  ever  such  an  unlucky  rogue  ! 
Sirrah,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  servants 
to  get  the  monkey  again.  Pu^,  Pug,  Pug!  I 
would  stay  myself  to  look  for  H,  but  that  you 
know  my  earnest  business. 

Scent,  Oh,  my  lady  vrill  be  best  to  hire  it 
back :  all  them  creatures  love  my  lady  extreme- 
Mir. Go)  go,  dear  Oardy !  I  hope  I  shfdl  re- 
cover it 

Sir  Fran,  B*ye,  bVe,  dearee  \  Ah,  mischief ! 
how  you  look  now  !  Kye,  b*ye. 

[Exit  Sra  Fbav. 

Mir,  Sceutwell,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and 
bring  me  word. 

Scent,  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Scent. 

Mir,  So,  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a 
signal  piece  of  service,  I  suppose  f 

Mar,  Why,  look  you,  madam,  if  I  have  com- 
mitted a  fault,  thank  yourself;  no  man  is  more 
serviceable  when  I  am  let  into  a  secret,  and  none 
more  unlucky  at  finding  it  out.  Who  could  di- 
vine your  meaning  ?  when  you  talked  of  a  blun- 
derbuss, who  thought  of  a  rendezvous  ?  and  when 
you  talked  of  a  monkey,  who  the  devil  dreamt  of 
sir  George  ? 

Mir,  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with  our 
sex,  when  you  can't  reconcile  contradictions. 

Enter  Scsntwell. 

Scent,  He's  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  tlie  coach 
and  six  can  carry  him 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo,  Then  I  may  appear. 

Mar,  Here's  Pue^  ma'am — Dear  sir  George ! 
make  my  peace.  On  my  soul  I  never  took  you 
for  a  monkey  before  ! 

Sir  Geo,  I  dare  sware  thou  didst  not  Madam, 
I  beg  you  to  forgive  him. 

Mir,  Well,  sir  George,  if  he  can  be  secret. 

Mar,  'Odsheart,  madam !  I'm  as  secret  as  a 
priest,  when  trusted. 

Sir  Geo,  Why,  'tis  with  a  priest  our  business 
is  at  present 

Scent,  Madam,  here's  Mrs  leabinda's  woman 
to  wait  on  you. 

JIfir.  Bnng  her'np* 


Enter  Patch. 

Howdoye,MrsPrttch^  What  news  from  yoor  lady? 

PatcA.  lliat's  for  your  private  ear,  madaok 
Sir  George,  there's  a  friend  of  yoor^  has  an 
urgent  occaaion  for  your  assistance. 

Sir  Geo,  His  name  ? 

Patch,  Charles. 

Mar,  Ha !  then  there's  something  a-foot  (hat 
I  know  nothing  of.    I'll  wait  on  you,  sir  George. 

iStr  Geo,  A  third  person  may  not  be  proper, 
perhaps.  As  soon  as  I  have  dispatched  my  owa 
aSairs,  I  am  at  his  service.  T\\  send  ray  servant 
to  tell  him  I'll  wait  on  him  in  half  an  hour. 

Jlfi'r.  How  came  you  employed  in  this  mes- 
sage, Mrs  Patch  ? 

Patch.  Want  of  bttsiDess,  madam  ;  I  am 
discharged  by  my  master,  but  hope  to  serve  ray 
lady  still. 

Mir,  How !  discharged  !  you  must  tell  me  die 
whole  sioiy  within. 

Patch,  with  all  my  heart,  madam. 

Mar,  Tell  it  here,  Mrs  Patch.  Pish,  Pox  !  I 
wish  I  were  fairly  out  of  the  house.  I  find  mar- 
riage is  the  end  of  this  secret ;  and  now  I  am 
half  mad  to  know  what  Charles  wants  him  for. 

[Awk. 

Sir  Geo,  Madam,  I'm  doubly  pressed  by  love 
and  friendship.  This  exigence  admits  of  no 
delay.    Shall  we  make  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

JVfir.  If  you'll  run  the  hazard,  »r  Geoi^ ;  I 
believe  he  means  well. 

Mar.  Nay,  nay ;  for  my  part,  T  de«re  to  be  let 
into  nothing;  I'll  be  gone;  therefore,  pray  don't 
mistrust  me.  [Going. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone  to 
Charles :  but  not  knowing  what  afikirs  he  may 
have  upon  his  hands  at  present — ^I'm  resolved  he 
shan't  stir.  No,  Mr  Marplot,  you  must  not  leave 
us ;  we  want  a  third  person. 

[Takes  hold  (^  kim. 

Mar.  I  never  had  more  mnid  to  be  gone  in 
my  life. 

Mir.  Come  along,  then ;  if  we  fail  in  the  vo}^- 
age,  thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-staired 
gentleman  on  board. 

Sir  Geo.  That  vessel  ne'er  can  unsucoessfol 
prove. 
Whose  freight  is  beauty,  and  whose  pilot^s  love. 
[Exit  Sir  George  and  MiRAnnA. 

Mar,  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti.  [Steals  of  the  other  w^. 

Re-^nter  Sm  Gsoroe. 

Sir  Geo.  Marplot !  Marplot ! 

Mar.  [Entering."]  Here !  I  was  coming,  sir 
George.  Lord^  can't  you  let  one  tie  up  one's 
garter  f  [Exeunt. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  MiBAHDAy  Patch,  and  Sccntwcll. 

Mir.  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange  bold 
thing;  my  fate  is  determined,  and  expectation  is 
no  more.  Now,  to  avoid  the  impertinence  and 
roguery  of  an  old  man,  I  have  thrown  myself 
into  the  extravagance  of  a  youn^  one :  if  he 
should  despise,  slight,  or  use  me  ill,  there's  no 
remedy  from  a  husband  but  the  grave ;  and  that's 
a  terrible  saoctoaiy  to  oue  of  my  age  and  con- 
stitution. 

Patck  O !  fear  not,  madam ;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  sir  George  Airy ;  it  is  impossible  a 
man  of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  endued  with 
beauty,  wit,  and  fortune.  It  must  be  the  lady's 
laul^  if  she  does  not  wear  the  unfashionable  name 
of  wife  easy,  when  nothing  but  complaisance  and 
good  humour  is  requisite  on  either  side  to  make 
9iem  happy. 

Mir,  I  ioog  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest 
any  accident  should  bring  my  ^ardian  back. 
Scentwell,  put  my  best  jewels  mto  the  little 
casket,  slip  them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us 
march  off  to  sir  Jealous's. 

Scent,  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [Exit  Scent. 

Paiek,  Sir  George  will  be  impatient,  madauL 
If  their  plot  succe^ls,  we  shall  be  well  received ; 
if  not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us.  Besides,  1 
lone  to  know  how  my  young  lady  fares. 

Siir,  Farewell  old  Mammon,  and  thy  detested 
walls !  Twill  be  no  more  sweet  sir  Francis !  I 
shall  be  compelled  the  odious  task  of  dissembling 
no  longer  to  g^t  my  own,  and  coax  him  with  the 
wheedling  names  of  my  precious^  my  dear,  dear 
Gardy !  0  Heavens ! 

Enter  Sir  Francis  behind. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  my  sweet  Chargy  !  don't  be 
frighted  •  [She  itartt]  but  thy  poor  Gardy  has 
been  abused,  cheated,  fooled,  betrayed ;  but  no- 
body knows  by  whom. 

Mir.  Undone,  past  redemption !  [Aside\, 

Sir  F^n,  What  !  won't  you  speak  to  me, 
Chaigy? 

Mir.  I  am  so  surprised  with  joy  to  see  you,  I 
know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  Fran.  Poor  dear  girl !  But  do  you  know 
that  my  son,  or  some  sudi  ropie,  to  rob  or  mur- 
der me,  or  both,  contrived*  this  journey  ?  for,  up- 
on the  road,  i  met  my  neighbour  Squeezom  well, 
and  coming  to  town. 

Mir.  GoDd  lack !  good  la^ !  what  tricks  are 
diere  in  this  world ! 

Enter  Scentwell,  wnth  a  diamond  necklace  in 
her  handf  not  ueing  Sir  Francis. 

Scent.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  tie  this  necklace 
on,  for  I  can't  g^t  into  the— {&e»iig  Sir  Francis. 

Vol.  IL 


JMir.  The  wencb  is  a  fool,  I  think !  could  yoa 
not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  without  patting 
it  in  the  box  ? 

Sir  Fran,  What's  the  matter? 

Mir.  Only,  dearee !  I  bid  her,  I  bid  her 
Your  ill  usage  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my 
head.    But  won't  you  go>  Gardy,  and  find  out 
these  fellows,  and  have  them  punished? — and, 
and 

Sir  Fran.  Where  should  I  look  for  them, 
child }  no,  Fll  sit  me  down  contented  with  tag 
safety,  nor  stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go 
with  thee  to  a  parson. 

Mir,  [Atide^  If  he  ^oes  into  his  closet  I  an 
ruined.  Oh  bins  me !  w  this  frigbt  I  had  foigot 
Mrs  Patch. 

Patch,  Aye^  madam;  and  1  stay  for  your 
qieedy  answer. 

Mir,  [Aiide.]  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  housei. 
Now,  assisi  me.  Fortune ! 

Sir  Fran,  Mrs  Patch !  I  profess  I  did  not  se^ 
you :  bow  dost  thou  do^  Mrs  Patch  ?  Well,  don'ft 
you  repent  leaving  my  Chargj  ? 

Patch.  Yes,  every  body  roust  love  ber— but  I 

come  now Madam,  what  did  I  com^  for  f 

my  invention  is  at  the  last  ebb. 

[Aiide  to  Miranda. 

Sir  Fran,  Nay,  never  whisper;  tell  me. 

Mir,  She  came,  dear  Oaray  I  to  inyito  me  to 
her  lady's  wedding,  and  you  shall  go  with  me^ 
Gardy ;  'tis  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a  Spa- 
nish merchant.  Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  on  nit 
humour;  the  first  minute  he  sees  her,  the  next  he 
marries  her. 

iSir  JFVoii.  Ha,ha,ha,ha!  Fd  go,  if  I  thought 
the  sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  Chargy  to 
perform  her  promise.  There  was  a  smile !  there 
was  a  consenting  look,  with  those  pretty  twink- 
lers,  worth  a  million !  Ods-precious !  I  am  ha]>- 
pier  than  the  Great  Mogul,  the  emperor  of  Chi- 
na, or  all  the  potentates  diat  are  not  in  wars^— 
Speak,  confirm  it,  make  me  leap  out  of  my  skin ! 

Mir.  When  one  has  resolved,  'tis  in  vain  to 
stand  shilly-shally.  If  ever  I  many,  positively 
this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh !  happy,  happy  man !  Verily  I 
will  beget  a  son  the  first  night  shall  disinherit  that 
dog,  Charles.  I  have  estete  enough  to  purchasa 
a  barony,  and  be  the  immortalizing  the  whole  far 
mily  of  the  Gripes. 

Mir.  Come,  then,  Gardy;  ghre  me  thy  hand; 
let's  to  this  house  of  Hymen. 

My  choice  is  fixed,  let  good  or  ill  betide. 

Sir  fran.  The  joyful  bridemom  I, 

Mir.  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [EumU. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Sir  JxALOtrs,  muting  a  Servant, 
Serv.  Sir;  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  inqiutrc 
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for  you ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  Sigoior  Diego 
Babinctto. 

Sir  JeaL  Ha !  Si^or  Babinetto !  admit  them 
insCant]y-~jo^fal  mmute !  t'li  have  my  daughter 
.  married  to-mght. 

Enter  Charles  in  a  Spanish  habit,  with  Sir 
George,  dressed  like  a  merchant. 

Senhor,  beso  las  manos :  vuestra  meroed  es  muy 
•bien  venido  en  esta  tierra. 

Cha.  Senhor,  soy  muy  humilde,  y  muy  obligib- 
do  cryado  de  vuestra  merced  :  mi  padre  embia 
^a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondos  de  sus  res^ 
«petos ;  y  a  commissionado  este  mercadel  Ingles, 
de  concluyr  un  negocio,  que  me  haze  el  mas  di- 
^oss  homhre  del  mundo,  haziendo  me  su  yerno. 

Sir  JeaL  I  am  glad  on't,  for  I  find  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  hum- 
ble servant  Signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  has 
informed  me  that  you  are  commissioned  by  signi- 
or Don  Pedro,  &c.  his  worthy  faUier 

Sir  Geo.  To  see  an  aflbir  of  marriage  oon- 
tammated  between  a  daughter  of  yoar's  and  sig- 
oior Diego  Babinetto  his  son  here.  True,  sir, 
such  a  trust  is  reposed  in  me,  as  that  letter  will 
inform  you.  I  hope,  'twill  pass  upon  him.— 
[Aside.!  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir  JeaL  Aye,  'tis  his  hand.       [Seems  to  read. 

Sir  Geo.  Good ;  you  have  counterfeited  to  a 
nicety,  Charles.  [Aside  ^a  C  h  a  rles. 

Cha.  If  the  whole  plot  socceeds  as  well,  I'm 
happy. 

Sir  Jeal.  Sir,  I  find  by  this  that  you  are  a  man 
of  honour  and  probity ;  I  think,  sir,  he  calls  you 
Meanwell  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  JeaL  A  very  good  name,  and  very  ngni- 
ficant 

Cha.  Yes,  faith,  if  he  knew  all.  [Aside. 

Sir  JeaL  Fjir,  to  mean  well,  is  to  be  honest ; 
and  to  he  honest,  is  the  virtue  of  a  friend ;  and  a 
friend  is  the  delight  and  support  of  human  soci- 
ety. 

Sir  Geo.  You  shall  find  that  111  discharge  the 

5 art  of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken,  sir 
ealous. 

Cha.  But  little  does  he  think  to  whom.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the 
presence  of  yonr  fair  daughter,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  your  chaplain ;  for  signior  Don  Pedro 
strictly  enjoined  me  to  see  the  marriage  rites 
performed  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive,  to  avoid 
the  accidental  overtures  of  Venus. 

Sir  JeaL  Overtures  of  Venus ! 

Sir  Geo  Aye,  sir ;  that  is,  those  little  hawk- 
ing females  that  traverse  the  Park  and  the  play- 
house to  put  off  their  damaged  ware — they  fasten 
upon  foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watch  their  ar- 
rival as  carefully  as  the  Kentish  men  do  a  ship- 
wreck :  I  warrant  you  they  have  beard  of  liim 
already. 


Sir  Jeal.  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swarms  with 
them. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  and  then  you  know  the  Spa* 
niards  are  naturally  amorous,  but  very  constant; 
the  first  face  fixes  them ;  and  it  may  be  veiy 
dangerous  to  let  him  ramble  ere  he  is  tied. 

Cha.  Well  hinted. 

Sir  JeaL  Pat  to  my  purpose !  Well,  rir,  there 
is  but  one  thing  more,  and  they  shall  be  married 
instantly. 

Cha.  Pray  Heaven,  that  one  thing  more  don^ 
spoil  all !  [Aside. 

Sir  JeaL  Don  Pedro  writ  me  word,  in  his  last 
but  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five  thoo> 
sand  crowns,  by  way  of  jointure,  for  my  daughter; 
and  that  it  should  be  paid  into  my  hand  upon 
the  day  of  marriage— 

Cha.  Oh,  the  devil !  [Aside. 

Sir  JeaL  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  oar 
funds,  in  case  she  should  Income  a  widow,  and 
return  for  England 

Sir  Geo.  Pox  on't,  this  is  an  unlucky  turn  ^— 
What  shall  I  say  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  JeaL  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word 
of  it  in  this  letter. 

Cha.  I  don't  know  how  he  should.        [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Humph !  Tnie,  sir  Jealous,  he  told 
me  such  a  thing,  out,  but,  but,  but — he,  he,  h^— 
he  did  not  imagine  that  you  would  insist  upon 
the  very  day;  for,  for,  for,  for  money,  you 
know,  is  dafngerous  returning  by  sea,  an,  an,  an, 
an 

Cha.  Zounds  !  say  we  have  brought  it  in  com* 
modities.  [Aside  to  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  sent  it  in  mei^ 
chandize,  tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and  so 
forth,  which  shall  be  turned  into  money  with  all 
expedition:  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you  please 
to  accept  of  m]f  bond  for  performance- 
Sir  Jea/.  It  is  enough,  sir;  I  am  so  pleased 
with  the  countenance  of  signior  Diego,  and  the 
harmony  of  your  name,  that  111  take  your  word, 
and  will  fetch  my  daughter  this  moment.  With* 
in  there. 

Enter  Servant. 

Desire  Mr  Tackum,  my  neighbour's  chaplain,  to 
walk  hither. 

Serv.  Yesy  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  JeaL  Gentlemen,  Fll  return  in  an  instanc 

[Exit. 

Cha.  Wondrous  well !  let  me  embrace  thee. 

Sir  Geo.  Egad,  that  five  thousand  crowns  had 
like  to  have  ruined  the  plot. 

Cha.  But  that's  over ;  and  if  Fortune  throws 
no  other  rubs  in  our  way  ■  - 

Sir  Geo.  Thou*lt  carry  the  prize— But  hist ! 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  Str  Jealous,  dragging  tnlsABiNOA. 

Sir  JeaL  Come  along,  you  stubborn  bo^gnge 
you !  come  along. 
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I$a»  Ob !  hear  me,  sir ;  bear  me  but  speak 
one  word : 

Do  not  destroy  my  everlasting  peace ; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  have  chose. 
Nor  can  I  wed  him  without  being  curst 
.  Sir  Jeal.  How's  that ! 

lia.  Let  this  posture  move  your  tender  na- 
ture. [Kneels, 
For  ever  will  I  hang  upon  these  knees, 
Nor  loose  my  hands,  till  you  cut  off  my  hold, 
If  you  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

CAo.  Oh  !  that  I  could  discover  myself  to  her! 

[Aside, 

Sir  Geo.  Have  a  care  what  you  do :  you  had 
better  trust  to  his  obstinacy.  [Aside, 

Sir  JeaL  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse 
slut  ?  Off,  I  say.  Mr  Meanwell,  pray  help  me  a 
little. 

Sir  Geo,  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  disoblige 
your  father,  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy 
of  vou;  one  that  will  love  you  equal  witli  his  soul, 
and  one  that  you  will  love,  when  once  you  know 
him. 

ba.  Oh !  never,  never ! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I*  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast, 
And  straight  present  him  with  the  treacherous 
part 

Cha.  Oh !  my  charming^  faithful  dear ! 

[Aside, 

Sir  JeaL  Falsehood  !  why,  who  the  devil  are 
you  in  love  with  ?  Don't  provoke  me ;  for,  by  St 
lago,  I  shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

Cka.  Heaven  forbid !  for  I  shall  infallibly  dis- 
cover myself  if  he  should. 

Sir  Geo,  Have  patience,  madam,  and  look  at 
him :  why  will  ye  prepossess  yourself  against  a 
man,  that  is  master  of  all  the  aiarms  you  would 
desire  in  a  husband. 

iSir  Jeal,  Ay,  look  at  him,  Isabinda.  Senhor 
pase  vind  adelante. 

.  Cha.  Mv  heart  bleeds  to  see  her  grieve,  whom 
I  imagined  would  with  joy  receive  me.  Senhora 
obligue  me  vuestra  merced  de  sa  mano. 

Sir  JeaL  [Pulling  up  her  head,]  Hold  up  your 
head,  hold  up  your  head,  hussy,  and  look  at  him. 
Is  there  a  properer,  handsomer,  better  shaped, 
fellow  in  England,  ye  jade  you  f  Ha  I  see,  see 
die  obstinate  baggage  shuts  her  eyes ;  by  St  lago 
I  hsve  a  good  mind  to  beat  them  out 

t  Pushes  her  down, 
.,      ,  ,    ill  me  instantly; 

Tis  much  the  kinder  action  of  the  two. 
For  'twill  be  worse  than  death  to  wed  him. 

Sir  Geo,  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  pasfdonate. 
Give  me  leave ;  I'll  try,  by  gentle  words,  to  work 
her  to  your  purpose. 

Sir  JeaL  x  pray  do,  Mr  Meanwell,  I  pray  do ; 
shell  break  my  heart  flfiperpf.]  There  is,  in  that, 
jewels  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  her  mother's;  and  a  paper,  wherein 
I  have  settled  one  half  of  my  estate  upon  her 


now,  and  the  whple  when  I  die,  but  provided  she 
marries  this  gentleman ;  else  by  St  lago  I'll  turn 
her  out  of  doors  to  beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this, 
Mr  Meanwell ;  pray  do.  [Walks  off. 

Sir  Geo,  Ha !  this  is  beyond  expecmtion ' 

Trust  to  me,  sir ;  I'll  lay  the  dangerous  oonse-  ^ 
quence  of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture  before 
her,  I  warrant  you. 

Cha,  A  sudden  joy  runs  through  my  heart,  like-' 
a  prt)pitious  omen.  [Aside, 

Sir  Geo,  Come,  madam,  do  not  blindly  cast 
your  life  away,  just  in  the  moment  you  would 
wish  to  save  it 

Isa,  Pray,  cease  your  trouble,  sir;  I  have  no 
wish  but  sudden  death  to  free  mc  from  this  ha- 
ted Spaniard.  If  you  are  his  friend,  inform  him 
what  I  say ;  my  heart  is  given  to  another  youth, 
whom  I  love  with  the  same  strength  of  passion 
tliat  I  hate  this  Diego,  with  whom,  if  I  am  forced 
to  wed,  my  own  hand,  shall  cut  the  Gordian  knot 

Sir  Geo.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  whom  you' 
strive  to  shun,  should  be  the  very  man  to  whom 
you'd  fly  ? 

Isa,  Ha!  . 

Sir  Geo,  Wo\i\d  you  not  blame  your  rash  re- 
solve, and  iciirse  your  eyes  that  would  not  look 
on  Charles? 

Isa,  On  Charles?  Oh !  you  have  inspired  new  ' 
life,  and  collected  every  wandering  sense.  Where 
is  he  ?  Oh  !  let  me  fly  into  his  arms.         [Rises, 

Sir  Geo,  Hold,  hold,  hold  1  'Sdeath !  madam, 
you'll  ruin  all !  Your  father  believes  him  to  be 
signior  Babinetto.  Compose  yourself  a  little, 
pray,  madam.  [He  runs  to  Sir  Jealous. 

Cha,  Her  eyes  declare  she  knows  me. 

^Aside. 

Sir  Geo,  She  begins  to  hear  reason,  sir ;  the 
fear  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  has  done  it. 

[Runs  back  to  Isabinda. 

Iia,  'TIS  be !  Oh,  my  ravished  soul ! 

Sir  Geo,  Take  heed,  madam,  you  don't  betray  ' 
yourself.     Seem  with  reluotance  to  consent,  or 
you  are  undone. — [Hum  to  Sir  Jealous.] — 
Speak  gently  to  her,  sir ;  I'm  sure  she'll  yield ;  I  . 
see  it  in  her  face. 

Sir  JeaL  Well,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to 
bless  a  father,  whose  only  care  is  to  make  you 
happy,  as  Mr  Meanwell  has  informed  you  ? 
Come,  wipe  thy  eyes ;  nay,  prithee,  do,  or  thou 
wilt  break  thy  father's  heart  Set*,  thou  brini;'ht ' 
the  tears  in  mine,  to  think  of  thy-undutifiil  car- 
riage to  me.  [Weeps, 

Isa.  Oh,  do  not  weep,  sir !  your  tears  are  like 
a  poignard  to  my  soul.  Do  wiih  me  what  you 
please ;  I  am  all  obedience. 

Sir  JeaL  Ha !  then  thou  art  my  child  again. 

Sir  Geo,  'lis  done;  and  now,  friend,  the  day's 
thy  own. 

Cha.  The  happiest  of  my  life,  if  nothing  inter- 
vene. 

Sir  Jea,  And  wilt  thou  love  him  ? 

Isa,  I  will  endeavour  it^  sir. 
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Enter  •  Semmi, 

Ser,  Sir,  bere  is  Mr  Tackum. 
iSir  JeaL  Shew  him  into  the  parlour.    Senhor 
tome  Tiiid  soeipora ;  oette  momento  lev  jimta  lea 


[Givet  her  toCv^ELis. 


SCENE  IIL--€AMfef  totke  mtiie  if  the 

Enter  Ma&plot  and  tervant, 

Ser.  Sir,  please  to  stay  here;  111  tend  my 
ter  to  you.  [£nt. 

Mar,  So,  this  was  a  good  oontriraiioe.    If  thia 


Cha.  Oh,  tranqiort !  Senhor,  yo  la  recibo  oomo  I  be  Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I  found  hin 
se  de?e  un  tesoro  tan  grande.    Ob !  my  joy,  my  I  out. 


life,  my  soul  I 

[Embrace. 
JJMk  My  faithful,  everlasting  comfort ! 
iStr  JeaL  Now,  Mr  Meanwell,  let's  to  the  pai^ 

Who,  by  his  art,  will  join  this  pair  for  life. 
Make  me  the  happiest  father,  ner  the  happiest 
wife.  [Ege^nt. 

SCENE  U.'-Ckanget  to  the  street  before  Sim 

Jealous's  door. 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar,  I  have  hunted  all  over  the  town  for 
Charles,  but  cannot  find  him ;  and,  by  Whisper's 
scouting  at  the  end  of  the  street,  I  suspect  he 
must  be  in  the  house  again.  I  am  ipformed,  too, 
that  he  has  borrowed  a  Spanish  habit  out  of  Uie 
pUy-hottse :  what  can  it  meap  ? 

Enter  a  servant  of  Sin  Jealous's  to  Atm,  put  of 

the  houte, 

Hark'e,  sir,  do  you  belong  to  this  house  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mar.  Isn't  your  name  Richard ! 

Ser.  No,  sir,  Thomas. 

M^r.  Oh,  aye,  Thomas— —Well,  Thomas^ 
there^s  a  shilling  for  you. 

Ser.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mar.  Pray,  Thomas,  cvi  you  tell  if  there  be  a 
gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanbh  habit  ? 

Ser.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  withb,  that 
is  just  a-going  to  many  my  young  ladjr,  sir. 

Mar,  Aire  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man? 


Ser.  Fm  sure  he  speaks  no  English  (hat  I  hear 
of. 

Mar,  Then  that  cannot  be  him  I  want;  fof 
'tis  an  English  gentleman  that  I  inauire  after; 
he  may  be  dressed  like  a  Spaniard,  tor  aught  j 
know. 

Ser.  Ha !  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  an  im- 

^  «        Til*     *        £•  .  ■>  '•<•■  V  •     a 


Enter  servant  and  Sib  Jealous. 

Sir  JeaL  What  is  your  earnest  business,  block- 
h«Ml,  that  you  must  speak  with  me  before  the 
ceremony's  past  ?  Ha  I  who's  this  I 

Ser,  Why,  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  anodicr 
gentleman  uH  a  Spanish  habit^  be  says. 

Sir  JeaL  In  aSpanish  habit !  'tis  some  friend 
of  agnior  Don  Diego's,  I  warrant  Sir,  your  sef^ 
vant 

M^r.  Your  servant,  sir. 

&r  JeaL  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with  ag- 
nior Babinetto. 

Mar.  Sir! 

Sir  JeaL  I  say,  I  suppose  yoo  would  ^leak 
with  signior  Babinetto. 

Mar.  Hey  dav !  What  the  devil  does  he  say 
now  ?  Sir,  I  don^  understand  you. 

Sir  JeaL  Don't  you  understand  Spanish,  sir? 

Afar.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  JeaL  I  thought  you  had  known  signior  Ha* 
binetto. 

Mar,  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  JeaL  What  then,  you'd  speak  widi  his 
friend,  the  English  merchant,  Mr  Meanwell  ? 

Mar.  Neither,  sir,  not  I ;  I  don't  mean  any 
sud^  thing. 

Sirje^  Why,  who  are  you,  then,  sir?  And 
what  do  you  want  ?  [In  an  angry  tone. 

Mar.  Nay,  nothing  at  all ;  not  I,  sir.  Pox  on 
him !  I  wisn  I  were  out ;  he  begins  to  exalt  his 
voice ;  I  (hall  be  beaten  again. 

Sir  JeaL  Nothing  at  all,  sir !  Why,  then,  what 
business  have  you  in  my  house ?  ha! 

Ser.  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in  » 
Spanish  habit 

Mar.  Why,  aye;  but  his  nam^  is neidier  Babi- 
netto nor  Meanwell. 

Sir  JeaL  What  is  his  name,  then,  sirrah  ?  Ha! 
Now  I  look  at  you  agpiin,  I  believe  you  are  the 
roffie  that  threatened  me  with  h.lf-«ird«»eii  mjf 
midons*— - 

Mar,  Me»  sir !  I  never  saw  your  (ace  in  all 
my  life,  before. 

sir  JeaL  Speak,  sir,  who  is  it  you  look  fort 
or,  01 


poster?  ni  inform  my  master;  for,  if  he  should  I      Mar,  A  terrible  old  dog !   Why,  sir,  only  an 
be  unposed  upon,  he'll  beat  usallroundw — [Atide*]    honest  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance— 1 

thought  that  here  might  be  a  ball,  and  that  be 


— Pray,  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be  the  per- 
son you  inquire  for. 

Mar,  Aye,  TW  follow  you Now  for't 

[Exeunt. 


might  have  been  here  in  masquerade.      Ti^ 
Charles,  sir  Francis  Gripe's  son,  because  I ' 
he  used  to  come  hither  sometimes. 
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Sir  JeaL  Did  he  so?  not  that  I  know  of,  Vm 
sore.  Pray  Heaven  that  this  be  Don  Die^o-— If 
I  should  be  tricked  now— Ha !  my  heart  misgives 
me  plagnily — Within  there !  stop  the  marriage — 
Ron,  surah;  call  all  my  servants!  Til  be  satisfied 
that  this  is  signior  Pedro's  son,  ere  he  has  my 
daughter. 

Mar.  Ua!  SirGeorge!  What  have  I  done, 
now? 

Enter  Sin  George,  with  a  drawn  iwcrd^  h^ 
iwetn  tkeicen^ 

Sir  Geo.  Ha !  liarplot  here — oh,  the  imlucky 
dog ! — ^What's  the  matter,  sir  Jealous? 

Sir  JedL  Nay,  I  don*t  know  the  matter,  Mr 
Meanweli. 

Mar.  Upon  my  soul,  sir  Geoige— — 

[Going  up  to  Sir  Gboeoe. 

Sir  JeaL  Nay,  then,  Fm  betrayed,  ruined,  un- 
done !  Thieves,  traitors,  rogues  1 — [Offert  to  go 
in.y-Stap  die  marriage,  I  say 

Sir  Geo.  I  say,  go  on,  Mr  Tackum.  Nay,  no 
enterinE  here ;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gentle- 
man :  me  act  and  deed  were  both  your  own,  and 
ni  see  them  signed,  or  die  for*t 

Enter  Servant. 

.  Sir  JeaL  A  pox  on  the  act  and  deed !  Fall  on, 
knock  him  down. 

Sir  Geo.  A^e,  come  on,  scoundrels !  Fll  pride 
yoar  jackets  for  you. 

&>  JeaL  Zounds !  sirrah,  FU  be  revenged  oa 
you.  [Beat$  Marplot. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  there  your  vengeance  is  due. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  for  }  I  han't 
married  your  dauditer. 

Sir  JeaL  Rascus !  Why  don*t  you  knock  him 
down? 

Ser.  We  are  afraid  of  his  sword,  sir;  if  youll 
take  that  from  him,  well  knock  him  down  pre- 
sently. 

Enter  CHfiRLBS  and  Isabivda. 

Sir  JeaL  Seise  her,  then ! 

Cka.  Rascals!  retire;  sbe^smy  wife;  touch 
her  if  you  dare ;  Fll  make  dog's  meat  of  you. 

Afar.  Aye,  Fll  make  dog's  meat  of  you,  ras- 
cals! 

Sir  JeaL  Ah !  downright  English— —Oh,  oh, 
ph,oh! 

EtUer  Sir  Fraxcis  Gripe,  Miranpa,  Patch, 
ScERTWELL,  and  Whisper. 

Sir  Fran.  Into  the  house  of  jojr  we  enter, 
without  knowing— »Ha !  I  think  'tis  the  house 
of  sorrow,  sir  Jealous. 

&>  JeaL  Oh,  sir  Francis,  are  yon  come?  what ! 
was  this  your  contrivance,  to  Muse,  trick,  and 
phonse  me  out  of  my  child  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Mj  contrivance !  What  do  you 
ineRn? 


Sir  JeaL  No,  yon  don't  know  your  son,  there^ 
in  a  Spanish  habit? 

^  Sir  Fran.  How  I  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit  I 
Sirrah,  youll  come  to  be  hanged.  Get  out  of 
sight,  ye  dog  !  get  out  of  my  sight ! 

Sir  JeaL  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir!  get  out 
with  your  bags.  Lef  s  see  wlut  youll  give  him 
now,  to  maintain  rov  daughter  on. 

Sir  Fran.  Give  him !  he  shall  never  be  the 
better  for  a  penny  of  mine-— and  you  might  have 
looked  after  your  daughter  better,  sir  J^ous.— 
Tricked,  quotha  I  £gf^  I  think  you  designed  to 
trick  me :  but,  look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I 
shall  tri^  you  both.  This  lady  is  my  wife,  do 
vou  see,  and  my  estate  shall  descend  only  to  tho 
heirs  of  her  body. 

Sir  Geo.  Lawfully  begotten  by  me — I  shaU  be 
extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir  Francis. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  sir  George ! 
You  see  your  prospect  was  of  no  use;  does  not 
vour  hundred  pound  stick  in  your  stomach  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Sir  Geo.  No,  faith,  sir  Francis;  this  lady  has 
given  me  a  cordial  for  that 

[Takes  her  by  the  hand. 

Sir  Fran.  Held,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  lady. 

Sir  Geo.  Nor  you  nothing  to  do  with  my  wifi^ 
sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Wife,  sir? 

Jlftr.  Aye,  really,  guardian,  'tis  even  so.  I 
hope  youll  fomve  my  first  offisnce. 

Sir  Fran.  What !  Have  you  choused  me  out 
of  my  consent,  and  your  writings,  then,  mistresi^ 
ha? 

Mir.  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  JeaL  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'ds  some  comfort,  at 
least,  to  see  you  are  over-reached  as  well  as  my- 
self. Will  you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  soi| 
now? 

Sir  F^n.  He  shall  starve  first 

Afir.  That  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent-^ 
lliere,  sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  uncle's  estate^ 
which  have  been  your  due  these  three  years. 

[Gtvet  Charles  papen, 

Cha.  I  shall  study  to  deserve  this  favour. 

Afar.  Now,  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
wridngs,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it ! 

Sir  Fran.  What,  have  you  robbed  me  too^ 
mistress !  Eead,  111  make  vou  restore  them— 
hussy,IwiU?r  ^ 

Str  JeaL  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pay  the 
arrears  sir.  Tis  well  'tis  no  worse,  since  'tis  no 
better.  Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou  hast  out- 
witted me,  take  ner,  and  bless  you  both ! 

Cka.  I  hope,  sir,  youll  bestow  your  blessine, 
too;  'tis  all  I  ask.  [Kneek 

Mar.  Do^  Gardy,  do. 

Sir  JVaa.  Confound  you  all ! 

[Exit  Sir  Francis. 

Mar.  Mercy  upon  uil  how  he  looks ! 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ne'er  mind  his  curses| 
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Chaiies;  tfaoalctbrne  cot  one  jot  the  worse  for 
them.  Since  this  gentleman  is  reoondled^  we  wee 
all  made  happy. 

Sir  JeaL  I  always  loved  precandoiiy  and  txwk 
care  to  avoid  dangers ;  but,  when  a  thing  was  past, 
I  ever  had  philosoohy  to  be  easy* 
.  Cha,  Which  is  toe  true  sign  of  a  great  soul.  I 
loved  your  daughter,  and  she  me;  and  you  shall 
have  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

ha.  You  will  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  lovii^  my 
own  country  best. 

Mar,  SOf  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find,  but 
poor  Pilgarlick.  I  wonder  .what  satisfaction  I 
shall  have  for  being  cuffed,  kicked,  and  beaten  in 
your  service ! 

Sir  JeaL  I  have  been  a  little  too  familiar  with 
Tou,  as  things  are  fallen  out ;  but,  since  there's  no 
help  for't,  you  must  forgive  me. 

Afar.  Ejgad,  I  think  so— but,  provided  that  you 
be  not  so  nimiliar  for  the  future. 

Sirjjto,  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar.  But  very  honest 

Cka.  That  rU  vouch  for,  and  freely  forpve 
thee. 

Sir  Geo,  And  111  do  you  one  piece  of  service 
more.  Marplot ;  Fll  take  care  that  sir  Francis 
make  you  master  of  your  estate. 

Afar.  That  will  make  ipe  as  happy  as  any  of 
you. 


Patch.  Your  humble  servant  b^  Icatre  to 
mind  you,  madam. 

Ita.  Sir,  I  hope  youll  give  me  leave  to  take 
Patch  into  favour  again. 

Sir  JeaL  Na^,  let  your  hosband  look  to  that; 
I  have  done  with  my  care. 

Cha.  Her  own  liberty  shall  always  oblige  mew 
Here's  nobody  but  honest  Whisper  and  Mrs 
Scentwell,  to  be  provided  for,  now.  It  shall  be 
left  to  their  choice  to  marry,  or  keep  their  ser» 
vices. 

Whit,  Nay,  then,  TH  stick  to  my  master. 

Scent,  Coxcomb !  and  I  prefer  my  lady  be- 
fore a  footman. 

iS^  JeaL  Hark  !  I  hear  the  music ;  the  fiddlers 
smell  a  wedding.  What  say  you,  young  felk>w9> 
will  you  have  a  dance  ? 

Sir  Geo,  With  all  my  heart;  call  them  in. 

\A  Dance,"} 

Sir  JeaL  Now,  let  us  in,  and  refresh  ourselves 
with  a  cheerful  glass,  in  which  well  buiy  all  ani« 
mosities:  and. 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  move. 
And  never  strive  to  cross  their  childrens'love. 
But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 

[Eseunt 
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WONDER; 


WOMAN  KEEPS  A  SECRET ! 


BY 


MRS  CENIUFRE^ 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Do«  Lopez,  a  grandee  of  Portugal 

Don  Felix,  fU$  «m,  in  unce  with  Violante. 

Frederick,  a  merchant, 

DoM  VEDni>ffather  to  Violante. 

Colonel  Briton,  a  Scotsman, 

GiBBY,  his  footman. 

lAWARDOf  jootman  to  Felix. 


WOMEN. 

Donna  Violante,  designed  for  a  nun  ly  her 

fatltery  in  Une  with  Felix. 
Donna  Isabella,  mter  to  Felix. 
In  IS,  her  maid, 
Florai  maid  to  Donna  Violante. 


Algnazily  attendants,  servants^  SfC, 
Scen^^Lisbottm 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— -4  Street. 


Enter  Don  Lopez,  meeting  Frederick. 

T^d.  My  Lord,  Don  Lopez ! 

Lop.  How  d'ye,  Frcdericlc? 

Fred.  At  your  Lordship's  service.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  look  so  well,  my  lord.  I  hope  An- 
tonio's out  of  danger  ? 

Lop.  Quite  contrary ;  his  fever  increases,  the^ 
tell  me;  and  the  surgeons  are  of  opinion  his 
wound  is  mortal. 

Fred.  Your  son,  Don  Felix,  is  safe,  I  hope  ? 

Lop.  I  hope  so,  too ;  but  tliey  offer  large  re> 
wards  to  apprehend  him. 

^rd.  When  heard  your  lordship  from  him  ? 

Lop.  Not  since  be  went :  I  forbade  him  wri- 


ting till  the  public  news  gave  him  an  acoonnt  of 
Antonio's  hoilth.  Letters  might  be  intercepted, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode  discovered. 

F^d,  Your  caution  was  good,  my  lord.  Though 
I  am  impatient  to  hear  from  Felix,  yet  his  safeQr 
is  my  chief  concern.  Fortune  has  maliciously 
struck  a  bar  between  us  in  the  aflairs  of  life,  but 
she  has  done  me  the  honour  to  unite  our  souls. 

Lop,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween my  son  and  you :  I  have  heard  him  com- 
mend your  morals^  and  lament  your  want  of  no- 
ble birth. 

Fred.  That^s  nature's  fault,  my  lord.  It  is 
some  comfort  not  to  owe  one's  misfortunes  to 
one's  self;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
want  of  noble  birth. 
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Lop.  Tvi  a  pity,  indeed^  audi  eioeUent  perta^ 
as  you  are  maater  of,  abodd  be  edipaed  by  mean 
cxtractioo. 

IVedL  Sucfa  oommendatioQ  would  make  me 
vain,  my  lord,  did  you  not  caat  in  the  allay  of 
my  extraction. 

Lop,  There  ia  no  condition  of  life  without  its 
cares ;  and  it  ia  the  perfection  of  a  man  to  wear 
them  as  easy  as  be  can :  this  unfortunate  duel  of 
my  son's  does  not  pass  without  impression ;  but 
since  it  ia  paat  prevention,  all  my  concern  ia  now 
bow  he  may  eacape  the  punishment  If  Antonio 
dies,  Felix  shall  for  England.  You  have  been 
there ;  what  sort  of  peopfe  are  the  English  ? 

jWdL  My  lord,  toe  English  are,  by  nature, 
what  the  ancient  Romans  were  by  discipline, 
courageous,  bold,  hardT,  and  in  love  with  li- 
berty. Liberty  is  the  idol  of  the  English,  under 
whoae  banner  all  the  nation  liata :  give  but  the 
word  for  liberty,  and  straight  more  armed  le- 
gions would  appear,  than  France  and  Philip  keep 
m  constant  pay. 

Lop,  I  like  their  prindplea:  who  doea  not 
wish  for  freedom  in  all  degreea  of  life  ?  thou^ 
Common  prudence  aometimea  makes  us  act  a- 
gainst  it,  as  I  am  now  obliged  to  do ;  for,  I  in- 
tend to  many  my  dauehter  to  Don  Guzman, 
whom  I  expect  from  Holland  every  day,  whither 
he  went  to  take  possession  of  a  layrge  estate  left 
him  by  his  uncle. 

Fred,  You  will  not  surelv  sacrifice  the  lovely 
laabella  to  age^  avarice,  and  a  fool  ?  Pardon  the 
expression,  my  lord ;  but  my  concern  for  your 
beauteous  daughter  transports  me  beyond  that 
good  manners  which  I  ought  to  pay  your  lord- 
ship's presence. 

Im,  I  can't  deny  the  justness  of  the  charac- 
ter, Frederick ;  but  you  are  not  insensible  what 
I  have  suffered  by  tHese  wars ;  and  he  has  two 
things  which  render  him  very  agreeable  tome 
for  a  son-in-law^he  ia  rich  and  well  bom :  as  for 
his  being  a  fool,  I  don't  conceive  how  that  can 
be  any  blot  in  a  husband,  who  is  already  posses- 
sed or  a  good  estate.  A  poor  fool,  indeed,  is  a 
very  scandalous  thing,  and  so  are  your  poor 
wits,  in  my  opinion,  who  have  nothing  to  be  vain 
of  but  the  inside  of  their  sculls.  Now,  for  Don 
Guzman,  I  know  I  can  rule  him  as  I  think  fit — 
This  is  acting  the  politic  part,  Frederick,  without 
which,  it  is  impoasible  to  keep  up  the  port  of 
this  life. 

JVe«<.  But  have  yon  no  consideration  for  your 
daushter^s  welfare,  my  lord  f 

Lop,  Is  a  husband  of  twenty  thousand  crowns 
a-year  no  consideration  ?  Now,  I  think  it  a  very 
good  consideration. 

Fred,  One  way,  my  lord.  But  what  will  the 
world  sav  of  such  a  match  ? 

Lop.  sir,  I  value  not  the  world  a  button. 

Frtd,  I  cannot  think  your  daughter  can  have 
•ay  inclination  for  such  a  husband. 

Lop,  There^  I  believe,  you  are  pretty  much 
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in  the  rig|it^  dKn^  it  is  a  secret  which  I  never 
had  the  cariositir  to  enquire  into,  nor,  I  believe^ 
ever  shall.  Inclination,  quotha  !  Parents  would 
have  a  fine  time  on't,  if  they  consulted  their  chil- 
dren^i  inclinations!  Ill  venture  you  a  waeer, 
that  in  all  the  nrrison  towns  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal during  the  late  war,  there  was  not  three 
women  who  have  not  had  an  inclination  for  every 
officer  in  the  whole  army ;  does  it,  therefore,  fol- 
low, that  their  fathers  oudit  to  pimp  for  thena^ 
No,  no,  sir;  it  is  not  a  father's  business  to  follow 
his  children's  inclinations  till  he  makes  himself  a 
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-red.  But  this  is  of  anodier  nature, mv  lord. 

Lop,  Look  ye,  sir ;  I  resolve  she  shall  many 
Don  Guzman  the  moment  he  arrives.  Though  I 
could  not  govern  my  son,  I  will  my  daughter,  I 
assure  you. 

Fred,  This  match,  my  lord,  is  more  preposte- 
rous than  that  which  you  proposed  to  your  son, 
from  whence  arose  this  fatal  quarreL  Don  An- 
tonio's sister,  Elvira, wanted  beauty  only;  but 
Guzman  every  thing  but 

Lop,  Money*— ^md  that  will  poichase  every 
thiiM;;  and  so  adieu.  [Exit. 

Fred,  Monstrous !  these  are  die  resolutions 
which  destroy  the  comforts  of  matrimony.  He 
is  rich  and  well-born ;  powerful  areument^  in- 
deed !  could  I  but  add  them  to  the  friendship  of 
Don  Felix,  what  might  I  not  hope  ?  But  a  mer« 
chant  and  a  grandee  of  Spain  are  inoonsiatent 
names.    liasa^do!  from  whence  came  you  ? 

Enter  Lissardo  in  a  ridtng-^dbU^ 

Lis,  Thia  letter  will  inform  yoo,  nr. 

Fred,  I  hope  your  maatei^a  safe  ? 

Lis,  I  left  nim  ao;  I  have  another  to  deliver 
which  requirea  haate.  Your  moat  homUe  aer^ 
vant,  sir.  [Boering, 

Fred,  To  Violante, I anppose? 

JJm.  The  aame.  [ErU. 

Fred,  [Reedi,]  <  Dear  Fiederidc!  the  two 
'  chief  bleaainea  of  thia  life,  are  a  friend  and  a 

*  miatreaa ;  to  be  debarred  the  n^t  of  those,  is 
'  not  to  live.    I  hear  nothing  of  Antonio's  daitfa, 

*  and  therefore  resolve  to  venture  to  thy  house 
'  this  eveninjE,  impatient  to  see  Violant^  and  euh> 

*  brace  my  tneno.  Your^s. 

Felix/ 
Pray  Heaven  he  comes  undiaooveied !  Ha !  Co- 
lonel Briton  I 

Enter  CouovEL  Beitov  la  a  ridinff-habit, 

CoL  Frederick,  I  rejoice  to  aea  thee. 

JVedl  What  brought  you  to  liabon,  colonel  ? 

CoL  La  fortune  de  (a  guerre^  aa  the  French 
aay.  I  have  commanded  these  three  last  years 
in  Spun,  but  my  country  has  thought  fit  to  strike 
up  a  peace,  and  give  us  good  Protestants  leave 
to  hm>e  for  christian  biuial;  so  I  resolved  to 
take  Lisbon  in  my  way  home. 
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Fred,  1£  you  are  not  provide  of  a  lodging, 
cotooeiy  pny  command  my  house  while  you  stay. 

CoL  If  I  were  sure  I  should  not  be  trouble- 
flooMy  I  would  accept  your  ofier,  Frederick. 

jFrti^.  So  fkr  from  trouble,  colonel,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  particalar  favour.   What  have  we  here  ? 

iUU,  My  footman :  this  is  our  country  dress, 
YOU  must  know,  which,  for  the  honour  of  Soot- 
land,  I  make  all  my  servants  wear. 

Enter  Gibby,  in  a  highland  drest. 

Oib,  What  maun  I  de  with  the  horses,  and 
like  ver  honour?  They  will  tack  cald  gin  they 
stand  in  the  causeway. 

Fred,  Oh,  Fll  take  care  of  them.  What,  hoa ! 
Vas^aex! 

£ii/«r  Vasquez. 

Pot  those  horses,  which  tliat  lionest  fellow  will 
shew  you,  into  my  stable,  do  you  hear,  and  feed 
ibeu  well. 

Va$,  Yes,  sir.— —Sir,  by  my  roaster's  orders, 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obsequious  humble  8er\'aut. 
Be  pleased  to  lead  the  way. 

Gib.  'Sbleed !  gang  your  gate,  sir ;  and  I  sail 
follow  ye.  Ise  tee  hungry  to  l«ed  on  compli- 
ments. [Exit, 

Fred.  Ha,  ha !  a  comical  fellow.  Well,  liow 
do  you  like  6ur  country,  colonel  ?    • 

CaL  Why,  faitli,  Frederick,  a  roan  roipht  pass 
his  time  agreeably  enough  within  side  ot  a  nun- 
nery ;  but  to  behold  fmch  troops  of  soft,  plump, 
tender,  melting,  wishing,  nay,  willinj;  girls,  too, 
through  a  damned  grate,  gives  us  Bntons  strong 
temptations  to  plunder.  Ah,  Frederick  !  your 
priests  are  wicked  rogues;  they  immure  beaaty 
for  their  own  proper  use,  and  shew  it  only  to 
the  laity  to  create  desires,  and  inflame  aoconnt, 
that  they  may  purchase  pardons  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Fred,  I  own  wenching  is  something  more  dif- 
ficult here  than  in  England,  where  woroens'  iiber> 
ties'  are  subservient  to  their  inclinations,  and  hus- 
bands seero  of  uq  efiiect  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children  which  their  wives  provide. 

CoL  And  does  restraint  get  the  better  of 
inclination  with  your  women  here  ?  No,  I'll  be 
sworn,  not  even  m  fourscore.  Don't  I  know  the 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  ladies } 

Fred,  And  of  all  the  hidies  where  you  come, 
colonel ;  you  were  ever  a  man  of  gallantry. 

Col.  Ah,  Frederick !  the  kirk  half  starves  us 
Scotsmen.  We  are  kept  so  sharp  at  home,  that 
we  feed  like  cannibals  abroad.  Hark  ye,  hast 
thou  never  a  pretty  acquaintance  now  that  thou 
wouldst  consign  over  to  a  friend  for  half  aa  hour, 
ha?      . 

Fred.  Faith,  colonel,  I  am  the  worst  pimp  in 
Christendom ;  you  had  better  trust  to  your  ovrn 
luck :  the  women  will  soon  find  you  out,  I  war^ 
rant  you.  « 

Cm.  Aye,  but  it  is  dangerous  foraging  in  an 
enemy's  country ;  and  since  I  have  some  hopes  of 
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seeing  my  own  again,  I  had  rather  purchase  my 
pleasore  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  stiletto  in  my 
guts.  Egad,  1  think  I  mast  e'^n  marry,  and  sa- 
crifioe  my  body  for  the  good  of  my  soul.  Wilt 
thou  recommend  me  to  a  wife,  then ;  one  that  is 
willing  to  eicliange  her  moidorcs  for  English  li- 
bertvf  ha,  friend  r 

Fred,  She  must  be  very  handsome,  I  suppose  ? 

CoL  The  handsomer  the  better— ^but  l3e  sure 
she  has  a  nose. 

Fred.  Aye,  aye ;  and  some  gold. 

Col.  Olv  very  much  gold ;  I  shall  never  be  a- 
ble  to  swallow  the  matrimonial  pill,  if  it  be  not 
well  gilded. 

Fnd,  Puh  I  beauty  will  make  it  slide  down 
nimhiv. 

CoL  At  firit,  perhaps,  it  may ;  but  the  second 
or  third  dose  will  choke  me.  I  confess,  Fred^ 
rick,  women  are  the  prettiest  play-things  in  na- 
ture ;  but  gold,  substantial  gold,  gives  them  the 
air,  the  mien,  the  shape,  tlie  grace,  and  beauty 
of  a  goddess. 

Fred,  And  ha^  not  gold  the  same  divinity  in 
their  eyes,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Too  bfcen — Money  is  the  verv  god  of 
marriage ;  the  poets  dress  him  in  a  seflrron  robe, 
by  wliich  they  figure  out  the  golden  deity ;  and 
his  lighted  tmt;h  blazons  tliose  mighty  charms 
which  encourage  us  to  list  under  his  banner. 

None  marry  now  for  love ;  no,  that's  a  iest : 
The  self-satue   bargain  sen'es  for  wile   and 
beast/- 

Fred.  You  arc  always  gny,  colonel.  Come, 
shall  we  take  a'  refreshing  glass  at  my  house,  and 
consider  what  has  been  said  ? 

CaL  I  have  twu  or  three  compliments  to  dis- 
charge for  some  friends,  and  then  I  shall  wait  otv 
you  with  pleasure.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

Fred,  At  yon  comer-house  with  the  green 
rails. 

CoL  hi  the  close  of  the  evening,  1  will  endea- 
voor  to  kiss  yonr  hand !  Adieu.  [Exit  Col. 

Fred,  1  shall  expect  you  with  impatience. 

[Exit  Fred. 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  DdK  Lopez's  house. 

Enter  Isabella,  and  In  is  her  niaid. 

Inie.  For  goodness  sake,  madam,  where  are 
you  going  in  this  pet  ? 

Isa.  Any  where  to  avoid  matrimony.  The 
thoughts  of  a  husband  are  as  terrible  to  me  as  the 
sight  of  a  hobgoblin. 

Inii*  Ay,  of  an  old  husband  ;  but  if  you  may 
choose  for  yourself,  I  fancy  matrimony  would  be 
no  such  frightful  thing  to  you. 

I$a,  You  are  pl^etty  much  in  the  right,  Fnis  *. 
bot  to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  an  idint,  a 
sneaking  snivellings  drivelling,  avaricious  fool ! 
who  has  neither  person  to«please  the  eye,  sense 
to  charm  liie  ear,  nor  generosity  to  supply  those 
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defects— Ah,  Inis !  what  pleasant  lives  women 
lead  in  England,  where  doty  wean  no  fetter  but 
inclination  !  The  custom  of  our  country  enslaves 
us  from  our  veiy  cradles,  first  to  our  parentsi, 
next  to  our  husbands,  and,  when  Heaven  is  so 
kind  to  rid  us  of  both  these,  our  brothers  still  usurp 
authority,  and  expect  a  blind  obedience  from  us; 
so  that,  maids,  wives,  or  widows,  wc  are  little 
better  than  slaves  to  the  tyrant^  man.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  their  power,  l  resolve  to  cast  my- 
self into  a  monastery. 

IHi$^  That  is,  you'll  cut  your  own  throat  to 
avoid  another's  doing  it  for  you.  Ah,  madam ! 
those  eyes  tell  me  you  have  no  nun*s  flesh  about 
you.  A  monastery,  quotha ! — where  you'll  wish 
yourself  into  the  green-sickness  in  a  month. 

luL  What  care  I  ?  there  will  be  no  man  to 
plague  me. 

Inii.  No ;  nor,  what's  much  worse,  to  please 
you,  neither — Odslife,  madam,  you  are  the  first 
woman  that  ever  despaired  in  a  Christian  country 
Were  I  in  your  place 

I$a.  Why,  what  would  your  wisdom  do,  if  you 
were? 

Inis.  I'd  embark  with  the  first  fair  wind  with 
all  my  jewels,  and  seek  my  fortune  on  t'other 
side  ibe  water:  no  shore  can  treat  you  worse 
than  your  own,  Tliere's  ne'er  a  father  in  Chris- 
tendom should  make  me  marry  any  man  against 
my  will. 

Imo,  I  am  too  givat  a  coward  to  follow  your 
advice.  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  avoid  Don 
(eiuzman,  and  yet  stay  in  my  own  coontry. 

inter  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  Most  you  so,  mistress  ?  but  I  shall  take 
care  to  prevent  you.  [Aside*] — ^Isabella,  whither 
are  you  going,  my  child  ? 

ha.  Ha !  my  father  ! — To  church,  sir. 

Inis.  The  old  rogue  has  certainly  overheard 
lier.  '  [Aside^ 

Lop.  Your  devotion  must  needs  be  very  strong, 
or  your  memory  very  weak,  my  dear.  Why,  ves- 
pers are  over  for  this  night.  Come,  come ;  you 
shall  have  a  better  errand  to  church  than  to  say 
your  prayers  there.  Don  Guzman  is  arrived  in 
the  river,  and  I  expect  him  ashore  to-morrow. 

Isa.  IIu !  to-morrow  ! 

Lop.  He  writes  me  word,  that  his  estate  in 
Holland  is  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns  a-year, 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  before,  will 
make  thee  tlie  happiest  wife  in  Lisbon. 

Isa.  And  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the 
world.  Oh,  sir,  if  I  have  any  power  in  your 
heart;  if  the  tenderness  of  a  father  be  not  quite 
extinct,  hear  roe  with  patience. 

Lop.  No  objection  against  the  marriage,  and  I 
will  hear  whatsoever  thou  hast  to  say. 

Isa.  That's  torturing  me  on  the  rack,  and  f<n^ 
bidding  me  to  groan.  Upon  my  knees,  I  claim 
llic  privilege  of  flesh  and  blood.  [KneeU. 

Lop.  I  grant  it ;  thou  slialt  have  aa  annfal  of 


flesh  and  blood  to-morrow.  Flesh  and  blood, 
quotha !  Heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  thee  flesli 
and  blood,  my  giri ! 

Inis.  Here  s  an  old  dog  for  you !  [AMe. 

Isa.  Do  not  mistake,  sir.  The  fatal  stroke, 
which  separates  soul  and  body,  is  not  more  ter- 
rible to  th«!  thoughts  of  sbners,  than  the  name  of 
Guzman  to  my  ear. 

Lop.  Puh,  pub !  you  lie,  you  lie. 

Isa.  My  fnghted  heart  beats  hard  against  my 
breast,  as  if  it  sought  a  passage  to  your  feet,  to 
beg  you'd  change  your  purpose. 

Lop.  A  very  pretty  speech,  this!  if  it  were 
turned  into  blank  verse,  it  would  serve  for  a  tra- 
gedy. Why,  thou  hast  more  wit  than  I  tbot^ht 
thou  hadst,  child.  I  hncy  this  was  all  extem- 
pore ;  I  don't  believe  thou  didst  ever  think  one 
word  on't  before. 

Inis.  Yes,  but  she  has,  my  lord ;  for  I  hare 
heard  her  say  the  same  things  a  thousand  times^ 

Lop.  How,  how  ! — What,  do  you  top  your  se- 
cond-hand jests  upon  your  father,  hussy,  who 
knows  better  what's  good  for  you  than  you  do 
yourself?  Remember  'tis  your  duty  to  obey. 

Isa.  \  Rising.]  I  never  disobeyed  before;  and  I 
wish  I  had  not  reason  now ;  but  nature  has  got 
the  better  of  my  duty,  and  makes  me  loathe  Uie 
the  harsh  commands  you  lay. 

Lop.  Ha,  ha !  very  fine !  ha,  ha ! 

Isa.  Death  itself  would  be  more  welcome. 

Lop.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Isa.  I  am  your  daughter,  my  lord,  and  can 
boast  as  strong  a  resolution  as  yourself.  Til  die 
before  I'll  marry  Guzman. 

Lop.  Say  you  so  ?  I'll  try  that  presently.  [l>fars.] 
Here,  let  me  see  with  what  dexterity  you  can 
breathe  a  vein  now.  [Offers  her  his  sspord.]  The 
point  is  pretty  sharp— ^ill  do  your  business,  I 
warrant  you. 

Inis.  bless  me,  sir !  What  I  do  you  mean  to 
put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  womao  f 

Lop.  Despemte !  ha,  ha,  ha !  you  see  how 
desperate  she  is.  What,  art  tboo  frighted,  Utde 
Bell  ?  ha ! 

Isa.  I  confess  I  am  startkd  at  your  morals, 
sir. 

Lop.  Ay,  ay,  child ;  thou  hadst  belter  take  the 
man ;  he'll  hurt  thee  the  least  of  the  two. 

Isa.  I  shall  take  neither,  sir :.  Death  has  many 
doors ;  and,  when  I  can  live  no  longer  with  plea- 
sore,  I  shall  find  oue  to  let  him  in  at  withoat 
your  aid. 

Lop,  Say'st  thou  so,  my  dear  Bell  ?  Oda,  Fm 
afraid  thou  art  a  little  lunatic.  Bell.  I  most 
take  care  of  thee,  child.  [Takes  hold  ofher,  and 
pulls  out  of  his  pocket  a  keyA  I  shall  make  bold 
to  secure  thee,  my  dear;  I'll  see  if  lodts  and 
bars  can  keep  thee  till  Guzman  oomo.  Go,  get 
into  your  chamber : 

There  I'll  your  boasted  resolution  try. 

And  see  who'll  get  the  better,  you  or  L 

[Fuiha  h€r  in,  and  locks  the  door. 
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SCENE  I^ — A  room  in  Don  Pedro's  kou$e, 

£nter  Donna  Violante,  reading  a  letter^  and 

ThORAjhlloioing, 

Ih,  What,  must  that  letter  be  read  again  ? 

Fib.  Yes,  and  again,  and  again,  and  i^ain ;  a 
thoosand  times  again ;  a  letter  from  a  faithful 
lover  can  ne'er  be  read  too  often ;  it  speaks  such 

Jkind,  such  soft,  such  tender  things 

[Kiues  it. 

Fh,  But  always  the  same  language. 

Vio.  It  does  not  charm  the  less  for  that 

Flo,  In  my  opinion,  nothing  charms  that  does 
not  change :  and  any  composition  of  the  ftiur- 
aod-twcntv-letters,  after  tlie  first  essay,  frnrfi  the 
same  hand,  must  be  dull,  except  a  baiik-nutc,  or 
a  bill  of  excliange. 

Vio.  Thy  taste  is  my  averson. — [Readt,]  *  My 

*  all  that's  charming,  since  life's  not  life,  exilecl 

*  from  thee,  this  night  shall  bring  me  to  thy  arms. 

*  Frederick  and  thee  are  all  I  trust.    These  six 

*  weeks'  absence,  has  been,  in  love's  ao^ount,  six 
'  hundred  years.  When  it  is  dark,  expect  the 
'  wonted  signal  at  thy  window :  till  when,  adieu. 
'  Hiine,  more  than  his  own,  Felix.' 

Flo,  Who  would  not  have  said  as  much  to  a 
lady  of  her  beauty,  and  twenty  thousand  p<iunds? 
Were  I  a  man,  methinks  I  oouM  have  said 
a  hundred  finer  things. 

Vio.  What  would  you  have  said  ? 

Fh,  I  would  have  compared  your  eyes  to  the 
stars,  yaur  teeth  to  ivory,  your  lips  to  coral,  your 
neck  to  alabaster,  your  shape  to 

Via,  No  more  of  your  bortibast ;  truth  is  the 
best  eloquence  in  a  lover. What  prt>of  re- 
mains uneiven  of  his  love  ?  When  his  father 
threatened  to  disinherit  him  for  refusing  Don 
Antonio's  sister,  from  whence  sprung  this  on- 
happy  quarrel,  did  it  shake  his  love  for  me  ?  and 
now,  though  strict  inouiry  runs  through  every 

Elaoe,  with  large  rewards  to  apprehend  him,  does 
e  not  venture  all  for  me  ? 
Fh,  But  you  know,  madam,  your  father,  Don 
Pedro,  desgns  you  for  a  nun — to  be  sure,  you 
look  very  like  a  nun ! — and  says  your  grandfather 
leftyou  your  fortune  upon  that  condition. 

rio.  Not  without  my  approbation,  girl,  when 
I  come  to  one-and-twenty,  as  I  am  informed. 
But,  however,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  that.  Go, 
call  in  lissardo. 

Fh.  Yes,  madam.  Now  for  a  thousand  ver- 
bal qoestions!  [Exit, 

Re-enter  with  Lissardo. 

Vio,  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  lissardo  ? 

Lu,  Ah,  very  weary,  nuidam.^— 'Fait|),  thou 
look'st  wondrous  pretty.  Flora.  [Aside  (o  Flora. 

Vio.  How  came  you  f 

Im.  En  chevalier,  madam;  upon  a  hackney  I 
jade,  whichi  they  told  me,  fonneriy  belonged  to  I 


an  English  colonel;  but  I  shonld  have  rather 
thought  she  had  been  bred  a  good  Roman  catho- 
lic all  her  lifetime — for  she  di»wned  on  her  knees 

to  every  stock  and  stone  we  came  along  by. »- 

My  chops  water  for  a  kiss ;  tbev  do,  Florn. 

\A9ide  to  Flora. 

Fio,  You'd  make  one  believe  you  are  vrondrous 
fond  now. 

Im.  Od,  if  I  had  you  alone,  housewife,  Fd 
shew  you  how  fond  I  would  be —  [Atide  to  Flo. 

Vio,  Wliere  did  you  leave  your  master? 

Ui,  At  a  little  farm-house,  mndam,  about  five 
miles  off.    He'll  be  at  Don  Frederick's  in  the 

evening Od,  I  will  so  revenge  myself  of  those 

lips  of  thine—  [To  Flora. 

Vio,  Is  he  in  healtli } 

Fh,  Oh,  you  counterfeit  wondrous  well. 

[I<i  Lissardo. 

Lit,  No;  every  body  knows  I  counterfeit  very 
ill.  fToFioRA. 

rw.  How  say  you  ?  Is  Felix  ill  ?  What's  his 
distemper  ?-  ha ! 

Im.  a  pox  on't ;  I  hate  to  be  interrupted. — 
Love,  madam,  love In  short,  nmdam,  I  be- 
lieve he  has  thought  of  nothing  but  your  ladyship 
ever  since  he  left  Lisbon.  lam  sure  he  could 
not,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  my  own. 

[Looking  hvingfy  upon  Flora. 

Vh,  How  came  vou  so  welt  acquainted  with 
your  roaster's  thoughts,  Lissardo  ? 

Lii.  By  an  infallible  rule,  madam ;  words  are 
the  pictures  of  the  mind,  ycm  know :  now,  to 
prove  he  thinks  of  nothing  6ut  you,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  you. — For  example,  madam;  coining 
from  shooting  t'other  day  with  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges, Lissardo,  said  he,  go  bid  the  cook  roast 

me  these  Violantes. 1  flew  into  the  kitchen, 

full  of  thoughts  of  thee,  cried.  Here,  cook,  roast 
me  these  Floras.  [To  Flora. 

Fh.  Ha,  ha  !  excellent ! — ^You  mimic  your 
master,  theA,  it  seems? 

Im.  1  can  do  every  thing  as  well  as  my  mas- 
ter, you  little  rogue.-^Another  time,  madam,  the 
priest  came  to  make  him  a  visit ;  he  called  out 
nastily,  Lissardo,  said  he,  bring  a  Violante  for 
my  father  to  sit  down  on.  Then  he  often  mi^ 
took  my  name,  madam,  and  called  me  Violante: 
ill  short,  I  heard  it  so  often,  that  it  became  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  prayers. 

Vio,  You  live  very  merrily,  then,  it  seems  ? 

Lis,  Oh !  exceeding  merry,  madam. 

[^Kisses  Flora's  hand, 

Vto,  Ha!  exceeding  merry:  had  you  treats 
and  bolb? 

Im.  Ob !  yes,  yes,  madam,  several. 

Flo,  You  are  mad,  Lissardo ;  you  don't  mind 
what  my  lady  says  to  you.     [Aside  to  Lissardo. 

Vio,  Ha !  balls — Is  he  so  merry  in  my  absence? 
And  did  your  master  dance,  Lissardo? 

Lis.  Dance,  meidam !  where,  madam  ? 
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Vio.  Whv,  at  those  balls  you  speak  of. 
Lii,  Balis  !  what  balls,  m«dam  ? 

Vio.  Why,  sure  you  are  in  Io\e,  lissardoj  did 
not  you  say*  but  now,  you  had  balls  where  you 
have  been  ? 

Lii.  Balls,  roadam !  Odslife,  I  ask  your  par- 
don, madam !  I,  I,  I,  had  mislaid  some  wash- 
bails  of  my  master's  t'other  day ;  and,  because  I 
could  not  think  where  I  had  laid  them,  just  when 
he  abked  for  them,  he  very  fairly  broke  my  head, 
madam ;  and  now,  it  seems,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else.  Alas !  he  dance,  madam !  No,  no, 
poor  gentleman  !  he  is  as  melancholy  as  an  un- 
Draced  drum. 

Vio.  Poor  Felix !  There,  wear  that  ring  for 
your  master's  sake,  and  let  him  know  I  shaU  be 
ready  to  receive  him.   .  [Etit  Violante. 

Lis.  I  shall,  madam. [Puts  on  the  ring.'] 

Mcthinks,  a  diamond  ring  is  a  vast  addition  to 
the  little  finger  of  a  gentleman. 

[Admiring  his  hand, 

Fio.  That  ring  must  be  mine. — Wel^  Lissardo, 
what  haste  you  make  to  pay  off  arrears  now ! 
Look  how  the  fellow  stands ! 

Lis.  Egad,  mcthinks  I  have  a  very  pretty  hand — 
and  very  white — and  the  shape ! — Faitfi^  I  never 
minded  it  so  much  before — In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  very  fine  shaped  haod^and  becomes  a  diar 
mondriug  as  well  as  the  first  grandee's  in  PortiH 
gal. 

Flo.  Tlie  man's  transported !  Is  this  your  love, 
this  your  impatience  ? 

Lis.  [Takes  snuff.]  Now,  in  my  mind — I  take 
sunff  with  a  very  jantee  air  Well,  I  am  per- 
suaded I  want  nothing  but  a  coach  and  a  title  to 
make  me  a  very  fine  gentleman.     [Struts  aifout. 

Fio.  Sweet  Mr  Lissardo!  [Curtsjfing,]  if  I 
may  presume  to  speak  to  you,  without  affirontiog 
your  little  finger 

Lis,  Odso,  madamf  I  ask  your  pardon*— Is 
it  to  me,  or  to  the  ring ^you  direct  your  dis- 
course, madam?  • 

Fh,  Madam !  Good  lack !  how  much  a  dia- 
mond ring  improves  one  ! 

1^-  Why,  thouph  I  say  it — I  can  carry  myself 
as  well  as  any  bo<fy — But  wliat  wert  thou  going 
to  say,  child  r 

Fio.  Why,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  I  fancy 
you  had  best  let  me  keep  that  ring :  it  will  be  a 
very  pretty  wedding-ring,  Lissardo,  would  it  not? 

Lis.  Humph !  ah !  iUit^«-but — ^but— pI  believe 
I  shan^t  marry  yet  awhile. 

Fio.  You  shan't,  you  say ! — Very  well !  I  sup- 
pose you  design  that  ring  for  lois  ? 

Lis,  No,  no ;  I  never  bribe  an  old  acquaint- 
ance— Perhaps  I  might  let  it  sparkle  in  the  eyes 
of  a  stranger  a  little,  till  we  come  to  a  right  un* 

derstauding but,  then,  like  ftll  other  mortal 

things,  it  would  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Flo.  Insolent ! — is  that  your  manner  of  dealioE? 

Us.  VVith  all  but  thee — Kiss  me,  you  litde 
n)gue,  you.  [Hugging  her. 


Flo,  Little  rogue!  Prithee,  fellow,  don't  be 
so  familiar ;  [Pushing  him  away.]  if  I  mayn't 
keep  your  ring,  I  can  keep  my  kisses. 

Lis,  You  can,  you  say !  spoke  with  the  air  of 
a  chambermaid. 

Fi0.  Replied  with  the  spirit  of  a  serving  man. 

Lis.  Prithee,  Flora,  don't  let  you  and  I  fall 
out ;  I  am  in  a  merry  humour,  and  shall  certain- 
ly fall  ill  somewhere. 

Flo,  What  care  I  where  you  fall  in ! 

Enter  Violante. 

Via,  Why  do  you  keep  Lissardo  so  long.  Flora, 
when  vou  don't  know  how  soon  my  father  may 
awake  }  his  afternoon  naps  are  never  long. 

Flo.  Had  Don  Felix  been  with  her,  she  would 
not  have  thought  the  lime  long.  These  ladies 
consider  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.     [Aside. 

Vio,  Go,  go ;  let  him  out,  and  bring  a  caadlc* 

Flo.  Yes  madam. 

Lis.  I  fiy,  madam.    [Exeunt  Lis,  and  Flora. 

Vio.  The  day  draws  in,  and  night,  the  lover's 
frieud,  advances — night,  more  wdoome  than  tlie 
sun  to  me,  because  it  brings  my  love. 

Flo,  [Shrieks  wihin.]  Ah,  thieves^  thieves! 
Murder,  Murder! 

Vio,  [Shrieks,]  Ah!  defend  roe,  Heaven!  What 
do  I  hear?  Felix  is  certainly  pursued,  and  will 
be  taken. 

Enter  ThovLAy  running. 

Vio.  How  no%v  ?  why  dost  stare  so  ?  Answer 
me  quickly ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flo.  Oil,  madam  !  as  I  was  letting  out  Lis- 
sardo, a  gentleman  rushed  between  him  and  I, 
struck  down  my  candle,  and  is  bringing  a  dead 
person  in  his  arms  into  our  house. 

Vio.  Ha !  a  dead  person !  Heaven  grant  is 
does  not  prove  my  Felix ! 

Flo.  Here  they  are,  madam. 

Vio.  Vi\  retire  till  you  discover  the  meaning  of 
tills  accident.  [Esit, 

17ttfer  Colon  EL,  with  Isabella  la  hk  arms;  tets 
her  down  in  a  chair,  and  addresses  hisinself  to 
Flora. 

Col.  Madam,  the  necessity  this  lady  was  ue- 
der  of  being  conveyed  into  some  housa  with  speed 
and  secrecy,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  any  indeoeocy 
1  might  be  guilty  af  in  presung  so  rudely  into 
thi»— I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  her  name  and 
circumstances — ^would  I  were  so  to  her  beauty,  too. 
[A*ide,]  I  commit  her,  roadain,tayQttroare;  Mid  fly 
ta  make  her  i-etreat  secure,  if  the  street  bad^r: 
permit  me  to  return,  and  learn,  from  her  own 
mouth,  if  I  can  be  further  serviceable.  Pray,  ma- 
dam, how  is  tlie  lady  of  this  house  called  ? 

Flo.  VioUnte,  signior ^lie  is  a  handsome 

cavalier,  and  promises  well.  [Aiid^ 

Col,  Are  you  she,  madam? 

Flo,  Only  her  woman^  sigmor. 
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CoL  Your  humble  serTAnt,  inistiMS.  Pray,  be 
qwefttl  of  the  lady. 

[Gives  her  two  nmdoret^  and  exU, 

Fh.  Two  moidores !  Well,  he  i»  a  generous 
fellow.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  one  care- 
fuL  I  find  all  countries  understand  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  chambermaid. 

Enter  Viola kte. 

Fia.  Was  you  distracted,  Flora !  to  tell  roy 
name  to  a  man  you  never  saw !  Unthinking 

wench  !  who  knows  what  this  may  turn  to  ? 

What,  is  the  lady  dead  ?  Ah !  defend  me,  Hea- 
ven !  'tis  Isabella,^  sister  to  my  Felix.  What  has 
befallen  her  ?  Pray  Heaven  he's  safe. — Run  and 

fetch  some  cold  water. — Stay,  stay,  Flora. 

laabella,  friend,  speak  to  me;  Oh!  speak  to 
me,  or  I  shall  die  with  apprehension ! 

1^1.  See,  she  revives ! 

ha.  Oh !  hold,  my  dearest  father !  do  not 
force  me ;  indeed,  I  cannot  love  him. 

Via.  How  wUd  she  talks ! 

Jul  Ha!  where  am  I? 

Vio.  With  one  as  sensible  of  thy  pain,  as  thou 
thyself  canst  be. 

Jba,  Violante !  what  kind  star  preserved  and 
locked  me  here  ? 

Flo,  It  was  a  terrestrial  star,  called  a  man, 
madam;  pray  Jupiter  he  proves  a  lucky  one ! 

/fo.  Oh  I  I  remember  now.  Forgive  me,  dear 
Viplaate !  my  thought  ran  so  much  upon  the  dan- 
ger I  escaped,  I  forgoL 

Vio,  May  I  not  know  your  story? 

l$ak  Thou  are  no  stranger  to  one  part  of  it 
I  have  often  told  thee,  that  my  father  designed 
tQ  sacrifice  me  to  Dod  Guzman,  who,  it  seems, 
is  just  returned  from  Holland,  and  expected 
ashore  to-morrow,  the  day  that  he  has  set  to 
celebrate  our  nuptials.  (Jpon  my  refusing  to 
obey  him,  he  locked  me  into  my  chamber,  vow- 
ing to  keep  me  there  till  he  arrived,  and  force 
me  to  consent.  I  know  my  father  to  be  positive, 
never  to  be  won  from  his  design ;  and  having  no 
hope  left  me  to  escape  the  marriage,  I  leaped 
from  the  window  into  the  street 

Via,  You  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope  ? 

Jmu  No ;  a  gentleman,  passing  by  accident, 
caught  me  in  his  arms :  at  first,  my  fright  made 
ne  apprehend  it  was  my  father,  till  he  assured 
me  to  the  contrary. 

Fh.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentlemen,  I  promise 
you,  madaiBi  and  a  well-bred  man  I  warrant 
bim.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  grandee  put  his 
band  into  his  pocket  widb  a  Mtter  air  in  my 
whole  life-time  ;  then  he  opened  his  purse 
with  such  a  grace,  that  nothing  but  his  man- 
ner of  presenting  me^with  the  gold  could  equal. 

Vlo,  There  is  but  one  common  road  to  the 
heart  of  a  servant^  and  'tis  imposnble  for  a 
generous  person  to  mistake  it— Go,  leave 
us.  Flora.— But  how  came  you  hither.  Isa- 
bella? 


Isa.  I  know  not;  I  desired  the  stranger  to 
convey  me  to  the  next  monastery;  but,  ere  I 
reached  the  door,  I  saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw^ 
liasardo,  my  brother's  man ;  and  the  thought 
that  his  master  mi^ht  not  be  far  off,  Hung  me 
into  a  swoon ;  which  is  all  that  I  can  remember. — 
Ha!  Whafs  here?  [Takei  up  a  tetter.]  '  For 
'  Colonel  Briton,  to  be  left  at  the  post-house  in 
'  Lisbon.'  This  must  be  dropt  by  the  stranger 
which  brought  me  hither. 

Vio,  Thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  sol^ 
dier;  take  care  he  does  not  lay  thee  mider  con- 
tribution, girl. 

lu.  I  find  he  is  a  gentleman ;  and  if  he  is  but 
unmarried,  I  could  l^  content  to  follow  him  all 
the  world  over. — But  I  shall  never  see  him  more, 
I  fear.  [Sighs  and  pauses: 

Vio.  What  makes  you  sigh,  Issibella  ? 

Isa.  The  fear  of  falling  into  my  father's 
clutches  again. 

Vio.  Can  I  be  serviceable  to  you  ? 

Isa.  Yes,  if  you  conceal  me  two  or  three  days. 

Vio.  You  command  my  house  and  secresy. 

Isa.  I  thank  you,^  Violante.  I  wish  you  would 
oblwe  me  with  Mrs  Flora  a  while. 

fh.  I'll  send  her  to  you. — I  must  watch  if  dad 
be  still  asleep,  or  here  will  be  no  room  for  Felix. 

[Exit. 

ha.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  ails  me ;  roe- 
thinks  I  wish  I  could  find  this  stranger  out 


Enter  Flora. 

Flo.  Does  your  ladyship  want  roe,  madam  ? 

Isa.  Ay,  Mrs  Flora :  I  resolve  to  make  you  my 
confidante. 

Flo.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty^ 
madam. 

ha.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  desire  you  to  accept 
this  as  a  token  of  my  pvdtude. 

JFYo.  Oh,  dear  Seniora  I  I  should  have  been 
your  humble  servant  without  a  fee. 

ha.  I  believe  it — ^Bot  to  the  purpose— —Do 
yon  think,  if  you  saw  the  gentleman  who 
brought  me  hither,  you  should  Imow  him  again? 

FS).  From  a  thousand,  madam ;  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  where  a  handsome  man  is  con- 
cerned. When  he  went  away,  he  said  he  would 
return  agun  immediately.  I  admire  he  oomea 
not 

Isa.  Here,  did  yon  say  ?  You  rgoioe  me— 
though  FU  not  see  him,  if  he  comes.  Could  not 
you  contrive  to  give  him  a  letter? 

Flo,  With  the  air  of  a  duenna 

ha.  Not  in  this  house^— you  must  veil  and 

follow  him ^He  must  not  know  it  comes  from 

me. 

Fk).  What^  do  you  take  me  for  a  novice  in 
love  affoirs?  Though  I  have  not  practised  the 
art  since  I  have  b^n  in  Donna  Violante's  set^ 
vice,  }[et  I  have  not  lost  the  theory  of  a  cfaan»- 
bermaid — Do  you  write  the  letter  and  leave  the 
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rest  to  mej ^H^re,  bere,  here's  pen,  ink,  and 

paper. 

/ffl.  nt  do  it  in  a  minute. 

[Siit  down  to  write. 

Flo,  So !   this  is  a  business  after  my  own 

heart Ijyre  always  takes  care  to  reward  his 

labourers,  and  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  his 

favourite  country. Oh  !    I  lon^  to  see  the 

other  two  moidores  with  a  British  air — Methinks 
there's  a  grace  peculiar  to  that  nation  in  making 
a  present. 

Ita,  So,  I  have  done.  Now,  if  he  does  but 
find  this  house  again  ! 

JFVb.  If  he  should  not — I  warrant  111  find  him, 
if  he's  inlisbon ;  for  I  have  a  strong  prepossession 
that  he  has  two  moidores  as  good  as  ever  was 
told.  [Putt  the  letter  into  her  botom. 

Enter  Violante. 

Via,  Flora,  watch  my  papa ;  he's  fast  asleep 
in  his  study :  if  you  find  him  stir,  give  me  notice. 
iCoionel  taps  at  the  window.]  Ilark,  I  hear 
Felix  at  the  window  !  admit  him  instantly,  and 
then  to  your  post  Exit  Vloka, 

Ita.  ^at  say  you,  Violante !  is  my  brother 
come? 

Vio.  It  is  his  signal  at  the  window. 

Isa.  [Kneelt.]  Oh,  Violante  !  I  conjure  you  by 
all  the  love  thou  bearest  to  Felix,  by  thy  own  gen- 
erous nature,  nay,  more,  by  that  unspotted  virtue 
thou  art  mistress  of,  do  not  discover  to  my 
brother  I  am  here. 

Vio.  Contrary  to  your  desire,  be  assured  I 
never  shall.    But  where's  the  danger  ? 

Ita.  Art  thou  bom  in  Lisbon,  and  ask  that 
question  !  He'll  tliink  his  honour  blemished  by 
my  disobedience,  and  would  restore  me  to  my 
father,  or  kill  me ;  therefore,  dear,  dear  girl ! — 

Fio.  Depend  upon  my  firiendsbip  ;  nothing 
shall  draw  the  secret  from  these  lips ;  not  even 
Felix,  though  ^  the  hazard  of  his  love.  I  hear 
him  coming ;  retire  into  that  closet 

Ita.  Remember,  Violante,  upon  thy  promise 
my  very  life  depends.  [Exit. 

Vio.  When  I  betray  thee,  may  I  share  thy 
fate! 

Enter  Felix. 

My  Felix,  my  everlasting  love ! 

[Runt  into  hit  armt. 

FeL  My  life !  my  soul !  my  Violante ! 

Vio.  What  hazards  dost  thou  run  for  me?  Oh, 
how  shall  I  re(]uite  thee  ? 

FeL  If  during  this  tedious  painful  exile,  thy 
thoughts  have  never  wandered  from  thy  Felix, 
thou  hast  made  me  more  than  satisfaction. 

Vio.  Can  there  be  room  within  this  heart  for 
any  but  thyself  ?  No;  if  the  god  of  love  were 
lost  to  all  the  rest  of  humaiv-kind,  thy  image 
would  secure  him  in  my  breast  :  I  am  all 
trutli,  all  love,  all  faith,  and  know  ho  jealous 
feuRk 


FeL  My  heartS  the  proper  sphere  where*  lore 
resides :  could  he  ouit  tnat,  he  would  be  no  where 
found ;  and  yet,  Violante,  I'm  in  doubt 

Vio.  Did  1  ever  give  thee  cause  to  doubt,  my 
Felix  ? 

FeL  True  love  has  many  fears,  and  Fear  ms 
many  eyes  as  Fame ;  yet  cure,  I  think  they  see  no 
fault  in  thee.  [Colonel  tapt  again.]  What's  that  f 

[Tap$  again. 

Vio.  What  ?  I  heard  nothing.  [Agam. 

FeL  Ha  !  What  means  this  signal  at  ynur 
window  ? 

Vio.  Somewhat  perhaps,  in  passing  by,  might 
accidentally  hit  it ;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

CoL  [Within.]  ilist,  hift !  Donna  Violante  ! 
Donna  Violante ! 

FeL  They  use  your  name  by  accident  too>  do 
they,  madam  ? 

Enter  Flora. 

Ho.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  window, 
madam,  whom  I  fancy  to  be  him  who  brought 
Isabella  hither.    Shall  I  admit  him  ? 

[Atide  to  VioLAVTE. 

Vio.  Admit  distraction  rather !  Thou  art  the 
cause  of  this,  unthmking  wretch ! 

[Atide  to  Floba. 

FeL  What,  has  Mrs  Scout  brought  you  fresh 
intelligence?  Death!  I'll  know  the  bottom  of 
this  immediately.  [Offert  to  go, 

Fio.  Scout !  I  scorn  your  words,  senior. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,  nay  I  you  must  not  leave  me. 
[Riifif  and  ratchet  hold  of  him, 

FeL  Oh !  'tis  not  fair  not  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man, madam ;  it  is  none  of  his  fault  that  hia 
visit  proves  unseasonable.    Pray  let  me  go ;  my 

[presence  is  but  a  restraint  upon  you. 
StruggUt  to  get  from  her^  The  CoL  patta^un,] 

Vio.  Was  ever  accident  so  mischievoos  1 

[Aade, 

Flo.  It  must  be  the  colonel-^-^Now  to  de- 
liver my  letter  to  him ! 

[Exit.   The  Col.  tmpt  Umder, 

FeL  Hark !  he  grows  impatient  at  your  de- 
lay.— Why  do  you  hold  the  man  whose  absence 
would  oblige  you?  Pray,  let  me  go,  madam. 
Consider  the  gentleman  wants  you  at  the  win- 
dow.   Confusion  i  [SirmggUt  9tilL 

Vio.  It  is  not  me  he  wants. 

FeL  Death  1  not  you !  Is  there  another  of  your 
name  in  tlie  house  ?  But  come  on,  ooDvims  roe 
of  the  truth  of  what  you  say ;  open  the  window ; 
if  his  business  does  not  lie  with  you,  your  coi^ 
versation  may  be  heard.  This,  and  only  this,  can 
take  oflf  my  suspicion. — What,  do  you  pause?  Oh, 
guilt,  euilt ! — ^Have  I  caught  you  ?  Nay,  then,  Fll 
leap  the  balcony.  If  I  remember,  this  wa?  leads 
to  It  [Breakzfrom  Aer,  and  goet  to  the  door 
where  Isabllla  is. 

Vio.  Oh,  heaven!  what  shall  I  do  now !  HoM, 
hold,  hold,  hold ;  not  for  the  world— vou  eotrr 
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there.  Which  way  shall  I  preserve  his  sister 
from  bis  knowledge  ?  [Atkte. 

FeL  What,  have  I  touched  you  ?  Do  you  fear 
your  lover's  life  ? 

Vio.  I  fear  for  none  but  you. — For  goodness' 
sake,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  nnr  Felix  !  If  my  fa- 
ther hear  you,  I  am  lost  for  ever ;  that  door 

opens  into  his  apartment. What  shall  I  do,  if 

he  enters?  There  be  finds  his  sister.— If  he  goes 

out,  he*ll  quarrel  with  the  stranger. Felix, 

Felix ! Nay,  do  not  struggle  to  be  gone, 

my  Felix. If  I  open  the  window,  he  may  dis- 
cover the  whole  intrigue ;  and  yet,  of  all  evils, 

we  ought  to  chuse  the  leasL Your  curiosity 

shall  he  satisfied.  [Goc»  to  the  window^  and 
thnmt  up  the  lasA.J  Whoe'er  you  are,  that,  with 
such  insolence,  dare  use  my  name,  and  give  the 
oeiii^hbourhood  pretence  to  reflect  upon  my  con- 
duct, I  charge  you  instantly  to  be  gone ;  or  ex- 
pect the  treatment  you  deserve. 

CoL  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  and  will  obey:  but 
when  I  left  this  house  to-night  ■ 
FeL  Good ! 

Vio.  It  is,  roost  certainly,  the  stranger.  What 
will  be  the  event  of  this,  Heaven  knows  !.[il«iV/e.] 
You  are  mistaken  in  the  house,  I  suppose,  sir  ? 

FeL  No,  no ;  he's  not  mistaken. ^Pray,  ma- 
dam, let  the  gentleman  go  on. 

Vio.  Wretched  misfortune  !  Pray,  begone,  sir; 
I  know  of  no  business  you  have  here. 

CoL  I  wish  I  did  not  know  it  neitlier But 

this  bouse  contains  my  soul;  then,  can  you  blame 
ray  body  for  hovering  about  it? 
FeL  Excellent ! 

VuK  Distraction !  he  will  infallibly  discover 
Isabella. — I  tell  you  again  you  are  mistaken; 
however,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  call  to-mor- 
row. 

FeL  Matchless  impudence !  an  assignation  be- 
fore niT  face ! — ^No^  he  shall  not  live  to  meet 
your  wiithes. 

[Taket  out  a  pittoly  and  goes  towards  the 
vindpV'    She  catches  hold  of  him, 
Vio.  Ah !  \Hhr'uk$,'\  Hold,  I  conjure  you ! 
CoL  To-morrow's  au  age,  madam !  may  I  not 
be  admitted  to-night  ? 

V'w,  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  I  command  your 
absence.— Unfortunate !  what  will  my  stars  do 
with  me  ?  [Aside, 

CoL  I  have  done only  this be  careful 

of  my  life ;  for  i^  i«  in  your  keeping. 

[Exit  from  the  window, 

FeL  Pray,  observe   tlie   tJ^cutlemWs  request, 

madam.  [Walking  off  from  her. 

Vio.  I  am  all  confusiou.  [Aside. 

FeL  You  arc  all    truth,  ail   love,  all  faith! 

oh,  thou  all  \yoman  I liow  have  I  been  de- 
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-"Sdeath !  could  you  not  have  im- 
posed upon  me  for  this  one  night?  Could  neither 
my  faithful  love,  nor  the  hazard  I  have  run  to 
see  you,  make  me  worthy  to  be  cheated  on  ?  Oh, 
thou 

Vio.  Can  I  bear  this  from  vou !  [Weeps. 

FeL  [Repeats,]  When  I  lef^  tliis  house  to- 
night  ^Tonight !  the  devil !  return  ao  soon ! 

Vio,  Oh,  Isabella!  what  hast  thou  involved  me 
in '  [Aside. 

FeL  \Repeats.[  This  house  contains  my  soul. 

Via.  Vet  I  resolve  to  keep  the  secret.   [Aside, 

FeL  [fiepeats.]  fie  careful  of  mv  life;  for  it  is 

in  your  keeping.— —Damnation !- How  uglj 

she  appears  f  [Looking  at  her, 

Vio.  Do  not  look  so  sternly  on  me ;  but  be- 
lieve me,  Felix,  I  have  not  injured  you ;  nor  am 
I  false. 

FeL  Not  false !  not  iniured  me !  Oh,  Violante ! 
lost  and  abandoned  to  thy  vice !  Not  false !  Ob, 
monstrous ! 

Vio.  Indeed,  I  am  not — ^There  is  a  cause  which 

I  must  not  reveal. Oh,  think,  how  far  honour 

can  oblige  your  sex — tlien  allow  a  woman  may 
be  bound  by  the  same  rule  to  keep  a  secret. 

FeL  Honour !  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  ho- 
nour, thou  that  canst  admit  plurality  of  lovers?  A 
secret !  ha,  ha,  ha !  his  afiiiirs  are  wondrous  safe, 
who  trusts  his  secret  to  a  woman's  keeping.  But 
you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  about  clearing 
tfiis jioint,  niaclam ;  fur  you  are  become  so  indif- 
ferent to  me,  that  your  truth  and  falsehood  arc 
the  same. 

Vio,  My  love !  [Offers  to  take  his  hand. 

FeL  My  torment !  [Turns  from  her. 

Flo.  So,  I  ha\'e  delivered  my  letter  to  the  colo- 
nel, and  received  my  fee.  [Axide^  Madam,  your 
father  bade  me  see  what  noise  that  was. — For 
goodness  sake,  sir,  why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ? 

FeL  I  understand  my  cue,  mistress ;  my  ab- 
sence is  necessary ;  1*11  oblige  you. 

[Ginngy  the  takes  hold  of  him. 

Vio,  Oh,  let  me  undeceive  you  first ! 

FeL  Impossible ! 

Vio,  Tis  very  possible,  if  I  durst. 

FeL  Durst !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Durst,  quotha ! 

Vio.  But  another  time,  111  tell  thee  oil. 

FeL  Nay,  now  or  never 

Vio.  Now  it  cannot  be. 

FeL  Then  it  shall  ne%'er  be— Thou  most  un- 
grateful of  thy  sex,  farewell ! 

[Breaks  from  her^  and  exit. 

Vio.  Oh,  exouisite  trial  of  my  friendship !  Yet, 
not  e%'en  this  snail  draw  the  secret  from  me. 

That  I'll  preserve,  let  fortune  frown  or  smile; 
And  trust  to  love  my  love  to  reconcile.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  L—A  chttwAo'  m  Do«  Lopez's  he^ac 

Enter  Dok  Lopez. 

Lop,  Was  ever  man  tbas  piagoed  ?  Odsheart, 
I  could  swallow  my  dagger  for  madiiesa.  I  koow 
noC  what  to  thiok :  sure  Frederick  bad  do  hand 
in  her  escape. She  must  get  out  of  the  win- 
dow; and  soe  could  not  do  that,  without  a  lad- 
der ;  and  who  could  brin^  it  to  her  but  him?  Ay, 
it  must  be  so.  The  dislike  he  shewed  to  Don 
Guzman,  in  our  discourse  to-day,  cooiinns  my 
suspicion ;  and  I  will  chaise  him  home  with  it. 
Sure  children  were  pven  me  for  a  curse !  Why, 
what  innumerable  misfortunes  attend  us  parents ! 
when  we  have  employed  our  whole  care  to  edu- 
cate and  bring  our  children  up  to  vears  of  mat»- 
rity,  just  when  we  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  oar 
labour,  a  man  shall,  m  the  tinkung  of  a  bell,  see 
ooe  haneed,  and  t'other  whored.  This  graceless 
baggage! — But  Til  to  Frederick  immediately;  I'll 
take  the  Alguazil  with  me,  and  search  his  house ; 

and  if  I  find  her,  Til  use  her by  St  Anthony, 

I  don't  know  how  I'll  use  herl 

[Eiit, 

SCENE  ll,-^Change*  to  the  Street. 

Enter  Colonel  with  Isabella's  letter  xjf  hi$ 
handy  and  GiBhY  following. 

CoL  Well,  though  I  could  not  see  my  fair  iu- 
cognita,  Fortune,  to  make  me  amends,  has  flung 
another  'intrigue  in  my  way.  Oh,  how  I  love 
these  .pretty,  kind,  coming  females,  that  won't 
give  a  roan  the  trouble  of  racking  his  invention 

to  deceive  them. Oh,  Portugal !  tliou  dear 

garden  of  pleasure — where  love  drops  down  his 
mellow  fruit,  and  every  bough  bends  to  our 
hands,  and  seems  to  cry.  Come,  pull,  and  eat ! 
bow  deliciously  a  man  lives  here,  without  fear  of 
the  stool  of  repentance  ! — ^This  letter  I  received 
from  a  lady  in  a  veil  some  duenna,  some 

necessar?  implement  of  Cupid,  I  suppose.  The 
style  is  frank  and  easy;  I  hope,  like  her  that  writ 
it  [Kf a£/s.]  *  Sir,!  have  seen  your  person,  and  Uke 

*  it ;' — ^very  concise ! — *  and  if  you'll  meet  me  at 
'  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  upon  the  Terrier o 
*■  de  poitOy  half  an  hour's  conversation  will  let  me 

*  into  your  mind.* — Ila,  ha,  ha !  a  philosophical 
wench;  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  wo- 
man had  an^  business  with  the  mind  of  a  man  ! 
— *  If  your  mtellects  answer  your  outward  ap- 
^  pearance,  the  adventure  may  not  displeabe  you. 

*  I  expect  you'll  not  attempt  to  sec  my  face,  nor 

*  offer  any  thing  unbecoming  the  gentleman  I 

*  take  you  for.' Humph,  the  gentleman  she 

takes  me  for !  I  hope  she  takes  me  to  be  flesh 
and  bl<Kxl,  and  then  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  nothing 
unbecoming  a  gentleman.    Well,  if  I  must  not 


see  her  face,  it  sliall  go  hard  if  I  doo^  kflow 
wbere  she  livea.^— Gibby! 

Gib.  Here,  an  liko  yer  hoaoor. 

CoL  Follow  me  at  a  good  distance ;  do  yoa 
hear,  Gibby  ? 

Gik  In  troth  dee  I,  weel  eneughf  »r. 

Cai.  I  am  to  meet  a  lady  upon  the  Terriero 
depaaitL 

Gib.  The  deel  an  raiiie  eyn  gin  I  ken  her,  ar. 

CoL  But  yoa  will,  when  yoa  come  there,  sir- 
rah. 

Gib.  Like  eneugh,  sir ;  I  have  as  sharo  an  eye 
tall  a  bonny  lass,  as  ere  a  lad  in  aw  Scotland. 
And  what  man  1  dee  wi*  her,  sir  ? 

Col.  Why  if  she  and  I  part,  yoa  most  watch 
her  home,  and  bring  me  wt>rd  whene  she  lt%es. 

Gib.  In  troth  salll,  sir,  gm  the  deel  tak  her 
not. 

CoL  Come  along,  then ;  it  is  pretty  near  die 
time. — I  like  a  woman  that  rises  early  to  pursue 
lier  inclination. 

• 

Thus  we  improve  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
While  tasteless  mortals  sleep  their  time  awav. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  Fbbderick's  houte. 

Enter  Inis  and  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Your  lady  run  away,  and  yoa  know  not 
whither,  say  you  ? 

latf.  She  never  greatly  cared  for  me,  after 
finding  you  and  I  together.  But  you  are  very 
grave,  n^ethinks,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  [Looking. on  the  ring.]  Not  at  all^I 
have  some  tlioughts,  indeed,  of  altering  my  course 
of  living:  there  is  a  critical  minute  in  every 
man's  life,  which  if  he  can  but  lay- hold  of,  he 
may  make  his  fortune. 

Inis,  H» !  what  do  I  see  ?   a  diamond  ring ! 

Where  the  deuce  had  he  that  ring  ? You  have 

got  a  very  pretty  ring  there,  Lissardo  f 

Lis.  Ay,  the  trifle  is  pretty  enough bat 

the  lady  who  gave  it  to  me  is  a  (pona  roba  in  beau- 
ty, I  a^ure  you«  [Cocks  hit  hat,  and  struts. 

Inis.  I  can't  bear  this. The  lady !  what  hi- 

dy,  pray  ? 

Lis.  0  fy !  there's  a  question  to  ask  a  gentle- 
man I 

Inis.  A  gentleman !  why,  the  fellow's  spoiled ! 
Is  tliis  your  love  for  me?  Ungrateful  man!  you'll 
break  my  heart ;  so  you  will.   [Bursts  into  tears. 

Liss.  Poor  tender-hearted  fool ! 

Inis.  If  I  knew  who  gave  you  that  ring,  I'd 
tear  her  eyes  out ;  so  I  would.  [Sobs. 

Lis.  So,  now,  the  jade  wants  a  little  coaxing. 
Why,  what  dost  weep  for  now,  my  dear  ?   ha ! 

Inis.  I  suppose  Flora  gave  you  that  ring ;  but 

I'U 
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Xit.  No ;  the  devil  take  roe  if  she  did !  you 

inake  ipe  swear  now. So,  they  are  all  for  the 

ring;  bat  I  shall  bob  tliem. 1  did  but  joke; 

the  rinp  is  none  of  mine ;  it  is  my  master*s ;  I 
•ra  to  give  it  to  be  new  set,  that's  all ;  therefore, 
pr^ythee,  dry  thy  eyes,  and  kiss  me ;  come. 

Enter  Flora. 

Jam.  And  do  you  really  speak  truth  now  ? 

Li$,  Why,  do  yo^ doubt  it? 

Flo,  80,  so ;  very  well !  I  thought  there  was  an 
intrigue  between  him  and  Ints,  for  all  he  has 
forsworn  it  so  often.  [Aside. 

Inis,  Nor  ha'nt  you  seen  Flora  since  you 
came  to  town  ? 

Fbk  Ua!  how  dares  she   name   my  name? 

[Auide, 

Lit,  No,  by  this,  kiss  I  ha'nt.  [Kit$et  her. 

Flo.  Here  s  a  dissembling  varlet !  [Asidt. 

Ini9.  Nor  don't  you  love  her  at  all  ? 

Xii.  Love  the  devil !  Why,  did  I  not  always 
tell  thee  she  was  my  aversion  ? 

Flo.  Did  yuu  so,  villain  ? 

[Strikes  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Lis.  Zounds,  she  here!  I  have  made  a  fine 
spot  of  work  on't  [Aside. 

Inis,  What's  that  for  ?  ha  !  [Brushes  up  to  her. 

Flo.  I  shall  tell  yuu  by  and  by,  Mrs  Frippery, 
if  you  don't  gee  about  your  business. 

Inis.  Who  do  you  call  Frippery,  Mrs  Trollop? 
— Pray  get  about  your  busiticss,  if  you  go  to  thaL 
I  hope  you  pretend  to  no  right  and  title  here  ? 

Lu.  What  the  devil !  do  they  take  me  for  an 
acre  of  land,  that  tliey  quarrel  about  right  and 
title  to  me?  [Aside. 

Flo.  Pray,  what  right  have  you,  mistress,  to 
ask  that  Question  ? 

Inis.  No  matter  for  that ;  I  can  sliow  a  better 
title  to  him  than  you,  I  believe. 

Flo.  What,  has  he  given  thee  nine  mouths  ear- 
nest for  a  living  title  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Inis.  Don't  fling  your  flaunting  jests  to  me, 
Mrs  Boldface,  for  I  won't  take  diem,  I  assure 
you. 

Lis.  So !  now  I  am  as  great  as  the  famed 
Alexander.  But,  my  dear  Statira  and  Roxana, 
don't  exert  yourselves  so  much  aboyt  me.  Now, 
I  fancy  if  you  would  agree  lovingly  together,  I 
might,  in  a  modest  way,  satisfy  both  your  d»> 
mands  upon  me. 

Flo,  You  satisfy  !  No,  sirrah ;  I  am  not  to  be 
satisfied  so  soon  as  you  think,  perhaps. 

Inis,  No,  nor  I,  neither. — What !  do  you  make 
BO  difference  between  us  ? 

Flo,  You  pitiful  fellow  you !  What !  you  fan- 
cy, I  warrant,  I  gave  myself  the  trouble  of  dog- 
ging you  out  of  lore  to  your  filthy  person ;  but 
you  are  mistaken,  sirrah — it  was  to  detect  your 
treachery.  How  often  have  you  sworn  to 

me,  that  you  hated  Inis,  and  only  carried  fair  for 
the  good  cheer  she  ^ave  you ;  but  that  you  could 
never  like  a  woman  with  crooked  legs,  you  said? 

Vol.  IL 


Inis.  How,  hoiv,  sirrah  ?  crooked  Ifigs !  Oda,  I 
could  find  m  my  heart 

[Snatching  up  her  petticoat  a  little^ 

Lis.  Here's  a  lyiaf(  young  jade  now  1  pi'ytliee, 
my  dear,  moderate  thy  passiou.  [Consingfy, 

Inis.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sirrah,  my  legs 
were  never— —Your  master,  I  hope,  understands 
legs  better  than  you  do,  sirrah.       [Pastioaa/e/y. 

Lis,  My  master  !  so,  so ! 

[Shaking  his  head,  and  mtnking» 

Flo.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  some  miscnief, 
however.  [Aside. 

Lis.  [To  Inis.]  Art  thou  really  so  foolish  to 
mind  what  an  enraged  woman  says  ?  Don't  you 
see  she  does  it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I  ?— 
[Runs  to  Flora].  Could  not  yon  find  the  juke, 
without  putting  youraelf  in  a  passion,  you  silly 
girl  you  ?  Why,  I  saw  you  follow  us  plain  enough, 
mun,  and  said  all  this,  that  you  might  not  i;a  back 
with  only  your  labour  for  your  pains.— 'But  you 
are  a  revengeful  young  slut  though,  I  tell  you 
that ;  but  come,  kias  and  be  friends. 

Flo.  Don't  think  to  coax  me}  hang  your 
kiftsefl 

FeL  [Within.]  liaaacdo  I 

Us.  Ods-heart,  here's  my  master !  The  devil 
take  both  these  jadet  for  me !  Whm  shall  I  do 
with  them? 

Inii.  I  la !  'tis  Don  Felix's  voice !  I  would  not 
have  him  find  me  here  with  his  footman  for  the 
world.  [Aside 

Fel.  [Within.]  Why,  lissaido,  lissardo ! 

Lis.  Coming  sir.  What  a  pox  will  you  dol 

Flo.  Bless  me,  which  way  shall  I  get  out? 

Lis.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  e'en  set  your  quarrel 
aside,  and  be  content  to  be  mewed  up  in  this 
clothes-press  together,  or  stay  where  you  are 
and  face  it  out — there  is  no  hdp  for  it. 

Flo.  Put  me  any  where  rather  ttum  tliat; 
come,  come ;  let  me  in. 

[He  opens  the  press,  and  she  goes  in. 

Inis.  I'll  see  her*  hanged  before  I'll  go  into  the 
place  where  she  is. — I'll  tru^t  fortune  with  my 
deliverance.  Here  us'd  to  be  a  pair  of  back 
stairs,  I'll  try  to  find  them  ouL  [Exit  !»»• 

Enter  Felix  and  Frederick. 

• 

Fel.  Was  you  asleep,  sirrah,  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  call  ? 

Lis.  I  did  hear  you,  and  answered' you  I'  was 
coming,  sir. 

FeL  Go,  get  the  horses  ready ;  III  leanre  Lisboa 
to-night,  never  to  see  it  more. 

Us.  iley-day !  whatfs  the  matter  now  ? 

[Exit  Lissardo. 

Fred.  Pray,  tell  me,  Don  Fehx,  what  has 
ruffled  your  temper  thus? 

FeL  A  woman — Oh,  friend !  who  can  name 
woman,  and  foi^t  inconstancy ! 

Fred.  Hiis,  from  a  person  of  mean  education, 
were  excuseable ;  such  low  suspicions  have  their 
souice  from  vulgar  convenatioii;  men  of  your 
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politer  taste  nerer  rashly  censure. — Come,  this 
18  some  groundless  jealousy. — Love  raises  many 
fears. 

FeL  No,  no ;  my  ears  conveyed  the  truth  into 
my  heart,  and  reason  justifies  my  anger.  Oh, 
my  friend  !  Violante*s  false,  and  I  have  nothing 
left  but  thee  in  Lisbon  which  can  make  roe  wish 
ever  to  see  it  more,  except  revenge  upon  my  ri- 
val, of  whom  Vm  ignorant  Oh,  that  some  mi- 
racle would  reveal  him  to  me,  that  1  might, 
through  his  heart,  punish  her  infidelity  ! 

Enter  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Oh,  sir !  here's  your  father,  Don  Lopez, 
coming  up. 

FeL  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  ? 

Lis,  I  can't  tell,  61  r:  he  ask'd  for  Don  Frede- 
rick. 

Fred.  Did  he  se*e  you  ? 

Ias,  I  believe  not,  sir ;  for  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him  I  ran  back  to  give  my  master  notice. 

FeL  Keep  out  of  his  sight  then — and  dear 
Frederick,  permit  me  to  retire  into  the  next 
room ;  for  I  know  the  old  gentleman  will  be  very 
much  displeased  at  my  return  without  his  leave. 

[Exit  Felix. 

Fred*  Quick,  quick;  begone,  he  is  here. 

Enter  Don  Lopez,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Lop.  Mr  Alguazil,  wait  you  without,  till  I  call 
for  you.  Frederick,  an  afiair  brings  me  here — 
which — ^requires  privacy — so  that,  if  you  have  any 
body  within  earshot,,  pray  order  them  to  retire. 

Fred.  We  are  private,  my  lord ;  speak  freely. 

Lop.  Why  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  that  you 
had  better  have  pitched  upon  any  man  in  Portu- 
gal to  have  injured  than  myself. 

FeL  [Peeping.]  What  means  my  father  ? 

Fred.  I  understand  you.  not,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Though  I  am  old,  I  have  a  son — Alas  ! 
why  name  I  him  ?  He  knows  not  the  dishonour  of 
my  house. 

FeL  I  am  oonfounded !  The  dishonour  of  his 
house ! 

Fred.  Eiplain  yourself,  my  lord:  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  dishonourable  action  to  any 
man,  much  less  to  your  lordship. 

Lop.  'Tis  false;  you  have  debauched  my 
daughter. 

FeL  Debauched  my  sister!  impossible!  he 
could  not,  durst  not,  be  that  villain. 

Fred.  My  lord,  I  scorn  so  foul  a  charge. 

Lop.  You  have  debauched  her  duty  at  least; 
therefore,  instantly  restore  her  to  me,  or,  by  St 
Anthony,  FU  make  you. 

Fred.  Restore  her,  my  lord!  where  shall  I 
find  her? 

Xo/i.  I  have  those  that  will  swear  she  is  here 
in  your  house. 

FeL  Ua !  in  this  house  ? 

Fred.  You  are  misinformed,  my  lord !  Upon 


my  reputation,  I  have  not  seen  Donna  Isabella 
since  the  absence  of  Don  Felix. 

Lop.  Then  pray,  sir — ^if  I  am  not  too  inqaisi- 
tive,  what  motive  had  you  for  those  objections 
you  made  against  her  marriage  with  don  Guzman 
yesterday  ? 

Fred.  The  disagreeableness  of  such  a  xDatcfa, 
I  feared,  would  give  your  daughter  cause  to  curse 
her  duty,  if  she  complied  with  your  demands  ; 
that  was  all,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  so  you  helped  her  through  the  win- 
dow, to  make  her  disobey  ? 

FeL  Ha,  my  sister  gone !  Oh,  scandal  to  our 
blood ! 

Fred.  This  i&  insulting  me,  my  lord,  when  I 
assure  vou  I  have  neither  seen  nor  know  any 

thing  of  your  daughter. If  she  is  gone,  the 

contrivance  was  her  own,  and  you  may  thank 
your  rigour  for  it. 

Lop.  Very  well,  sir;  however,  my  rigour  shall 
make  bold  to  search  your  house.    Here,  call  ia 
the  Alguazil 

Flo.  [Peeping.]  The  Alguazil !  What,  in  the 
name  ol  wonder,  will  become  of  me? 

Fred.  The  Alguazil !  My  lord,  youll  repent 
this. 

Enter  Alguazil,  and  Attendants. 

Lop.  No,  sir ;  *tis  you  that  will  repent  it.  I 
chan^  you  in  the  kin^s  name  to  assist  me  in 
finding  my  daughter.  Be  sure  you  leave  no  part 
of  the  house  unsearched.    Come,  follow  me. 

[Gets  towards  the  door  where  Felix  is  z 
Fkederick  draws,  and  plants  himse^ 
before  the  door. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  must  first  know  by  what  authori- 
ty you  pretend  to  search  my  house  before  you 
enter  here. 

Alg.  How,  sir!  dare  you  presume  to  draw 
your  sword  upon  the  representative  of  majesty  f 
I  am,  sir,  I  am  his  majesty's  alguazil,  and  the 
very  quintessence  of  authority — therefore,  put 
up  your  sword,  or  1  shall  order  you  to  be  knock- 
ed dowii-~>for  know,  sir,  the  breath  of  an  al- 
guazil is  as  dangerous  as  the  breath  of  a  demi- 
culverin. 

Lop.  She  is  certainly  in  that  ruom,  by  his  guar- 
ding the  door.  If  he  disputes  your  authority, 
knock  him  down,  I  say. 

Fred.  I  shall  shew  you  some  sport  first.  The 
woman  you  look  for  is  not  here;  but  there  is 
something  in  this  room  wliich  FU  preserve  from 
your  sight  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Lop.  Enter,  I  say ;  nothing  but  my  daughter 
can  be  there.    Force  hb  swon)  from  him. 

[Felix  comes  out,  and  joins  Fredebick. 

FeL  Villains,  stand  ofi* !  assassinate  a  man  in 
his  own  house ! 

Lop.  Oh,  oh,  misericordia !  what  do  I  see? 
my  son! 

Alg.  Ha,  his  son  !  Here's  five  hundred  pooods 
good,  my  brethren,  if  Antonio  dies;  and  tfait  s  u\ 
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the  sai^^eon's  power-^and  he's  in  love  with  my 
daughter,  you  know — so  seize  him Don  Fe- 
lix, I  command  you  to  surrender  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  in  order  to  raise  me  and  my  po- 
sterity ;  and,  in  consideration  you  lose  your  head 
to  f^n  me  five  hundred  pounds.  111  have  your  ge- 
nerosity recorded  on  your  tombstone — at  my 
own  proper  cost  and  charge — I  hate  to  be  un- 
gratetul. 

Lop,  Hold,  hold !  Oh  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

Fred,  Did  I  not  tell  you,  you  would  repent, 
my  lord  ?  What,  hoa !  within  there. 

Enter  Servants. 

Arm  yourseivesy  and  let  not  a  man  in  nor  out 
but  Felix. 

Fel.  Generous  Frederick ! 

Fred,  Look  ye,  alguazil,  when  you  would  be- 
tray my  friend  for  filthy  lucre,  I  shall  no  more 
r^ard  you  as  an  officer  of  justice,  but,  as  a  thief 
and  robber,  thus  resist  you. 

FeL  Come  oq,  sir ;  we'll  shew  you  play  for 
the  five  hundred  pounds. 

Aig,  FaM  on ;  seize  the  money,  right  or  wrong, 
yc  rogues.  [TTiet/ Jight. 

Lop,  Hold,  hold,  alguazil!  FU  give  you  the 
£ve  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  my  bond  to  pay 
upon  Antonio  s  death,  and  twenty  pistoles,  how- 
ever things  go,  for  you  and  these  honest  fellows 
to  drink  my  health. 

Alg.  Say  you  so,  my  lord  ?  Why  look  ye,  my 
lord ;  I  b^  the  young  gentleman  no  ill  will,  my 
lord.  If  I  get  but  the  five  hundred  pounds,  my 
lord— why  look  ye,  my  lord;  'tis  the  same 
thing  to  me,  whether  your  son  be  hanged  or 
not,  my  lord. 

FeL  Scoundrels! 

Lop,  Aye,  well,  thou  art  a  good-natured  fel- 
low, that's  the  truth  on't.  Come,  then,  we'll  to 
the  tavern,  and  .-iign  and  seal  this  minute.  Oh, 
Felix  !  why  wouldst  thou  serve  me  thus  ?  But  I 
cannot  upbraid  thee  now,  nor  have  I  time  to 
talk.  Be  careful  of  thyself,  or  thou  wilt  break 
my  heart. 

{Exeunt  Lopez,  alguazil^  and  attendants, 

FeL  Now,  Frederick,  though  I  ought  to  thank 
you  for  your  care  of  me,  yet  till  I  am  satisfied  as 
to  my  father's  accusation,  for  I  overheard  it  all, 
I  can't  return  the  acknowledgments  I  owe  you. 
Know  you  aught  relating  to  my  sister  ? 

JVedf.  I  hope  my  faith  and  truth  are  known  to 

you and  here,  by  both  I  swear,  I  am  ignorant 

of  every  thing  relating  to  your  father's  charge. 

FeL  Enough,  I  do  believe  thee.  Oh  For- 
tune !  where  will  thy  malice  end  ? 

Enter  Vasquez. 

Vas,  Sir,  I  bring  you  joyful  news. 
FeL  What's  the  matter  ? 
Vas,  I  am  told  that  Don  Antonio  is  out  of 
danger,  and  now  in  the  palace. 

FeL  I  wish  it  be  true ;  then  I'm  at  liberty  to 


watch  my  rival,  and  pursue  my  sister.  Prithee, 
Frederick,  infoim  thyself  of  the  truth  of  this  re-* 
port 

Fred  I  will,  this  minute.  Do  yon  hear  ?  let 
nobody  in  to  Don  Felix  till  my  return. 

[Exit  Fred. 

Vas,  I'll  observe,  sir.  [Exit  Vas. 

Fio,  [Peeping.]  They  have  almost  frighted  me 
out  of  my  wits,  I'm  sure.  Now  Felix  is  alone,  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  pretend  I  came  with  a 
message  from  my  lady;  but  how  then  shall  I 
say  I  came  into  the  cupboard  ? 

£/i^er  Vasquez,  seeming  to  oppose  the  entranceqf 

somebody, 

Vas,  I  tell  you,  madam,  Don  Felix  is  not  here. 

Vio.  [WUhin^  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  here,  and  I 
will  see liim. 

Fcl,  What  noise  is  that  ?  * 

Vio,  [Breaking  in.]  You  are  as  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, sir,  as  a  first  minister  of  state. 

Flo,  My  stars,  my  lady  her»  I 

[Shuts  the  preis  close. 

FeL  If  your  visit  was  designed  for  Frederick^ 
madam,  he  is  abroad. 

Vio.  No,  sir,  the  visit  is  to  you. 

FeL  You  are  very  punctual  in  your  ceremo- 
nies, madam. 

Vio,  lliough  I  did  not  come  to  return  your 
visit,  but  to  take  that  which  your  civility  ought  to 
have  brought  me. 

FeL  If  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my  under- 
standing lied,  then  I  am  in  your  debt;  else  no^ 
madam.  .  • 

Vio,  I  will  not  charge  them  with  a  term  so 
gross,  to  say  they  lied ;  but  call  it  a  mistake ; 

nay,  call  it  any  thing  to  excuse  my  Felix. 

Could  I,  think  ye,  could  I  put  off  my  pnde  so 
far,  poorly  to  dissemble  a  passion  which  I  did 
not  feel,  or  seek  a  reconciliation  with  what  I 
did  not  love  P  Do  but  consider,  if  I  had  enter- 
tained another,  should  I  not  rather  embrace  this 
quarrel,  pleased  with  the  occasion  that  rid  me  of 
your  visits,  and  gave  me  freedom  to  enjoy  the 
choice  which  you  think  I  have  made?  Have  I 
any  interest  in  thee  but  my  love  ?  dr  am  I  bound 
by  aught  but  inclination  to  submit  and  follow 
thee  ? — No  law,  whilst  single,  binds  us  to  obey-^ 
but  your  sex  are,  by  nature  aod  education,  obli- 
ged to  pay  a  deference  to  all  womankind. 

FeL  These  are  fruitless  arguments.  'Tis  most 
certain  thou  wert  dearer  to  these  eyes  than  ail 
that  Heaven  e'er  gave  to  charm  the  sense  of 
man;  but  I  would  rather  tear  them  out  than 
suffer  them  to  delude  my  reason  and  enslave  my 
peace. 

Vio,  Can  you  love  without  esteem  ?  and  where 
is  the  esteem  for  her  you  sull  suspect?  Oh,  Fe- 
lix, there  is  a  delicacy  in  love,  which  equals  even 
a  religious  faith  !  True  love  never  doubts  the  ob- 
ject it  adores,  and  sceptics  there  will  disbelieve 
their  sight. 
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Fel.  Your  notions  are  too  refiued  for  mine, 
madam. 

Enter  Vasquez. 

How  now,  sirrah,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Vas.  Only  my  master's  cloak  out  of  this  press, 
iir ;  that's  alL 

FeL  Make  ha&te,  th^n. 

Va$,  [Openi  the  presSf  tees  Flora*  and  roars 
WitA  Oh,  the  devil,  the  devil !  [Exit. 

Pla.  Discovered  1  nay,  then,  legs  befriend  me. 

[  Atini  out, 

Vio,  Ha !  a  woman  conpealed  1  very  well,  F&- 
Ixx. 

FeL  A  woman  in  the  press ! 

Enter  Liss4RD0. 

How  the  devil  came  a  woman  there,  sirrah  ? 
Lis.  What  shall  I  say  now  ? 
Vio,  Now,  lissardo,  shew  your  wit  to  bring 
your  master  off. 

Lis.  Off,  madam— Nay,  nay,  nay — tliere, 
there  needs  no  great  wit  to,  to,  to  bring  them  off, 
madam ;  for  she  did,  and  she  did  not  come,  as, 
as,  as,  a,  a,  a,  man  may  say  directly  to,  to,  to,  to, 
to  speak  with  my  master,  madam. 

Vio.  I  see  by  your  stammenng,  Lissardo,  that 
your  invention  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

FeL  'Sdeath !  rascal,  speak  without  hesitation, 
and  the  truth,  too,  or  I  shall  stick  my  spado  in 
your  guts. 

Vio.  No,  no ;  your  roaster  mistakes ;  he  would 
pot  have  vou  speak  the  truth. 

FeL  Madam,  my  sincerity  wants  no  excuse. 
Lis.  I  am  so  confounded  between  one  and  the 
other,  that  I  cannot  thiuk  of  a  Ue.  [Aside. 

FeL  Sirrah,  fetch  me  this  woman  back  in- 
stantly— I'll  know  what  business  she  has  here. 

Vio.  Not  a  step;  your  master  shall  not  be  put 
to  the  blush.  Come,  a  truce,  Felix.  Do  you 
ask  me  no  more  questions  about  the  window,  and 
ni  forgive  this. 

FbL  I  scorn  forgiveness,  where  I  own  no  crime ; 
but  your  soul,  conscious  of  its  guilt,  would  fain 
lay  hold  of  this  occasion,  to  blend  your  treason 
with  my  innocence. 

Vio.  Insolent !  Nay,  if,  instead  of  owning  your 
fault,  you  endeavour  to  insult  my  patience,  I 
most  tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  behave  yourself  like 
that  man  of  honour  vou  would  be  talcen  for ;  you 
ground  your  quarrel  with  me  upon  your  own  in- 
iDonstancy;  'tis  plain  you  are  false  yourself,  and 
would  make  roe  the  aggressor.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  the  fellow  opposed  my  entrance.  This 
last  usage  has  given  me  hack  my  liberty;  and  now 
iny  father's  wiU  shall  be  obeyed,  without  the  least 
leluctance ;  i^nd  so  your  servant. 

[Exit  Viola NTE. 
__       _, , eart !  what  wilt 

thou  do  ?  Her  father's  will  shall  be  obeyed  !  Ha ! 
that  carries  her  to  a  cloister,  and  cots  off  all  ray 
hop^s  at  once.     By  Heaven,  she  shall  not,  must 


not  leave  me !  No,  she  is  not  false-  at  lesisc 
my  love  now  represents  her  true,  because  I  fear 
to  lose  her.  Ha !  villain,  art  thou  here  ? — rPurms 
upon  Lissardo.] — ^Tell  roe,  this  moment,  who  this 
woman  was,  and  for  t^at  intent  she  was 

concealed— or 

Lis.  Aye,  good  sir !   forgive  me,  and  PIl 
youjthe  whole  truth.  [Falls  on  his 


teU 


FeL  Out  with  it,  then — 

Lis.  It,  it,  it  was  Mrs  Flok^  sir,  Doona  Vio- 
lante's  woman.  You  must  know,  sir,  we  have 
had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  one  another  a  great 
while — She  was  not  willing  you  should  know  it ; 
so,  when  she  heard  your  voice,  she  ran  into  the 
clothes-press.  I  would  have  told  you  this  at  first, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  her  lady's  knowing  it.  This 
is  the  truth,  as  I  hope  for  a  whole  skin,  sir. 

FeL  If  it  be  not,  I'll  not  leave  you  a  wliole 
bone  in  it,  sirrah.  Fly,  and  obBer\'e  if  Violaote 
goes  directly  home. 

Lis.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Fel.  Fly,  you  dog,  fly ! — [Exit  Lissardo.] — 
I  must  convince  her  of  my  fatth.  Oh,  how  irrfr> 
solute  is  a  lover*s  heart !  My  resentaoent  cooled, 
when  hers  grew  high — nor  can  I  struggle  loi]^r 

I  with  my  fate ;  I  cannot  quit  her;  no,  t  cannot,  so 
absolute  a  conquest  has  she  gained.  How  abso- 
lute is  woman's  powrcr ! 

In  vain  we  stri%  c  their  tyranny  to  quit. 
In  vain  we  struggle,  for  we  must  submit. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— 2^e  Terriero  de  Fossa. 


Enter  Colonel,  and  Isabella  veiled.    Gibbt 

at  a  distance. 

CoL  Then  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  on  you  home,  madam  ? 

Isa.  I  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  circum- 
stances, colonel — and,  that  way,  impossible  for  me 
to  admit  of  it. 

CoL  Consent  to  go  with  me,  then.  I  lodge  at 
one  Don  Frederick's,  a  merchant,  just  by  here. — 
He  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  dare  confide  in 
his  secrecy. 

Isa.  Ha !  does  he  lodge  there  ?  Pray  Heaven 
I  am  not  discovered  !  [Aside. 

CoL  What  say  you,  my  charmer  ?  Shall  we 
breakfast  together?  I  have  some  of  the  best  tea 
in  the  universe.  ^ 

Isa.  Pub  !  tea !  is  that  the  best  treat  you  can 
give  a  hidy  at  your  lodgings,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Well  hmted No,  no,  no;  1  have  other 

things  at  thy  service,  child. 

Isa.  What  are  those  things,  pray  } 

CoL  My  heart,  soul,  and  body,  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Isa.  Has  the  last  no  incumbrance  upon  it?  can 
you  make  a  clear  title,  colonel  ? 

CoL  All  freehold,  diiid,  and  I'll  afford  thee  a 
very  good  bargain.  [Emhraees  her. 

Gib,  O'  my  saul,  they  mak  mucUe  words  about 
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it.    Ise  sore  weary  with  standing — ^Ise  e*en  tak  a 
sleep.  [-^^  down. 

La,  If  I  take  a  lease,  it  must  be  for  life,  co- 
lonel. 

CoL  Thou  ahalt  have  me  as  long,  or  as  little 
time,  as  thou  wilt,  my  dear.  Com%  let's  to  my 
lodging  and  we'll  sign  and  seal  this  minote. 

I$a.  Oh,  not  so  fast,  colonel — ^There  are  many 
things  to  be  adjusted  before  the  lawyer  and  the 
parson  come. 

CoL  The  lawyer  and  parson !  No,  no,  you  lit- 
tle ronie ;  we  can  finish  our  a&irs  without  the 
lielp  of  the  law— or  the  gospel. 

ifo.  Indeed  but  we  cannot,  colonel. 
Col.  Indeed  !  Why,  hast  thou  then  trepanned 
nic  out  of  my  warm  bed  this  morning,  for  no- 
thing ?  Why,  this  is  shewing  a  man  half  famish- 
ed, a  well-furnished  larder,  then  clapping  a  pad- 
lock on  the  door,  till  you  starve  him  quite. 

Isa.  If  you  can  find  in  your  heart  tu  say  grace, 
colonel,  you  sliall  keep  the  key. 

CoL   1  love  to  see  my  meat  before  I  give 
thanks,  madam;   therefore,  uncover  thy  face, 

child,  and  I'll  tell  thee  more  of  my  mind ^If  I 

like  you— - 

ha*  I  dare  not  risk  my  reputation  upon  your 
ifsy  colonel ;  and  so  adieu !  [Going, 

CoL  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  we  must  not  part 
Isa,  As  you  ever  hope  to  see  me  more,  sus- 
pend your  curiosity  now ;  one  step  farther  loses 
me  for  ever.    Shew  yourself  a  mab  of  honour, 
and  you  shall  find  me  a  woman  of  honour. 

[Exit  Isabella. 
Coi.  Well,  for  once  I'll  trust  to  a  blind  bar- 

nin,  madam-— [ICitsef  her  hand,  and  partt,]^ 

Bat  I  shall  be  too  cunning  for  your  ladyship,  if 
Gibby  observes  my  orders.    Methinks,  these  in- 
trigues, which  relate  to  the  mind,  are  very  insipid. 
The  conversation  of  bodies  is  much  more  divert- 
ing.   Ha !    What  do  I  see  ?   My  rascal  asleep ! 
Sinah,  did  not  I  charge  you  to  watch  the  lady  ? 
And  is  it  thus  ye  observe  my  orders,  ye  dog  ? 
[Kicki  Mm  all  thii  whiU,  and  he  ihmgiy  and 
rubt  his  eyes,  and  yawns.] 
Gib.  That's  true,  an  like  yer  honour;   but  I 
thought,  that  when  yence  ye  had  her  in  yer  ane 
hiAds,  ye  might  a  ordere<^  her  yer  sel  vreel 
meugh  without  me,  eh  ye  ken,  an  like  yer  ho- 
nour. 

CoL  dhrrab,  hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  and 
make  haste  after  her.  If  yon  don't  bring  me 
some  account  of  her,  never  dare  to  see  my  face 

■gain.  Jl^''- 

Gib.  Aye,  this  is  bony  wark  indeed  !  To  run 
diree  hundred  mile  to  this  wicked  town,  and  be- 
fore I  can  weel  fill  my  weam,  to  be  sent  a  whore- 
hunting  after  this  black  she  devil.  What  gate 
sal  I  ^ng  to  speer  fbr  this  wutch  now  ?  Ah,  for 
a  rulmg  elder— or  the  kirk's  trea'surcr^-or  his 
inon — rd  gar  my  master  mak  twa  o'  this — But  I 
am  sure  there's  na  sick  honest  people  here^  or 
^re  wud  na  be  sa  mickle  sculdudrie. 


Enter  an  English  soldier^  pasting  along, 

Gib.  Geud  mon^  did  you  see  a  woman^  a  lady, 
ony  gate  hereawa  e'en  now  ? 

Eng.  Yes,  a  great  many.  What  kind  of  a  wo* 
man  is  it  you  inquire  alVer  ? 

Gib.  Qeud  troth,  she's  na  kenspeckle;  she's  aw 
in  a  cloud-^-^ 

Eng.  What !  ^s  some  Ili^land  mooster 
which  you  brought  over  with  you,  I  suppose  :  I 
see  no  such,  not  I.    Kenspeckle,  qnotha  ! 

Gib.  Huly,  hnly,  mon ;  the  deel  pike  out  jw 
een,  and  then  yell  see  the  better,  ye  Portigist 
tike. 

Eng.  What  says  the  felbw  ? 

[Ikiming  to  OiBBT. 

Gib.  Say !  I  say  I  am  a  better  fallow  than 
e'er  stude  upon  yer  shanks— -and  gin  I  heer  matr 
o'  yer  din,  deel  o'  my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  crack  yer 
croon. 

Eng.  Get  you  gone,  you  Scotch  rascal,  and 
thank  your  heathen  dialect,  which  I  don't  under- 
stand, that  you  han't  your  bones  broke. 

Gih.  Aye,  an  ye  dinna  understand  a  Scots- 
man's tongue,  I'se  see  gin  ye  can  understand  a 
Scotsman's  gripe.  Wha's  tne  better  mon  now, 
sir  ? 

[Xoyf  hold  of  Aim,  strikes  up  kis  heeh,  and 
gets  astride  aver  him.] 

Here  Violante  crosses  the  stagey  Gibbt  jun^ 
up  from  the  many  and  brushes  up  to  Violante. 

Gib.  I  vow,  madam,  but  I  am  glad  that  ye  and 
I  are  foregathered. '    •. 

Via.  What  would  the  fellow  have? 

Gib.  Nothing :  away,  madam !  wo  worth  yer 
heart,  what  a  mnckle  deal  o'  mischief  had  you 
like  to  bring  upon  poor  Gibby  I 

Vio.  The  man's  drunk 

Gib.  In  troth,  am  I  not— —And  gin  I  had  na 
found  ye, madam,  the  laird  knows  when  I  should; 
for  my  maister  bad  me  ne'er  gang  hame  without 
tidings  of  ye,  madam. 

Vio.  Sirrah  !  get  about  your  business,  or  I'll 
have  your  bones  drubbed. 

Gib.  Geud  fiuth !  my  maister  has  e'en  done 
that  t'  yer  bonds,  madam. 

Vio.  Who  is  your  master,  sir  f 

Gib.  Mony  a  ane  speers  the  gate  they  ken  ri^t 
weel :  it  is  no  sa  lang  sen  ye  parted  wi'  him;  I 
wish  he  ken  ye  half  as  weel  as  ye  ken  him* 

Fio.  Pugh!  the  creature's  mad,  or  mistaken 
me  for  somebody  else ;  and  I  should  be  as  mad 
as  he  to  talk  to  him  any  longer. 

[Violante  enters  Don  Pedro's  home. 

Enter  Lissardo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stage. 

Lit.  Bo,  she's  goiie  home,  I  see.  What  did 
that  Scots  fallow  want  with  herf  III  try  to  find 
it  out ;  perhaps  I  may  discover  something  that 
flimr  niake  my  master  friends  with  me  ag^in. 

Gib.  Are  ye  gone,  madam  ?    a  deel  scope  ii| 
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yer  oompaoy,  for  Fm  as  wise  as  I  was.  But  HI 
nde  and  see  wha's  house  it  is,  gpn  I  can  meet 

with  onj  dril  bod  j  to  speer  at. Wcel,  of  aw 

men  in  the  waiid,  I  think  oar  Scotsmen  the  great- 
est fieuls,  to  leave  their  weei-favocued  honest  wo- 
■sen  at  hame,  to  rin  walloping  alter  a  pack  of 
gyrcariings  here,  that  shame  to  shew  their  faces, 
and  peur  men,  like  me,  are  forced  to  be  their 
jiiraps.  A  pimp !  Godswarbit,  Gibb/s  ne'er  be 
a  pimp— «nd  jret,  in  troth,  icfs  a  triving  trade  :  I 
remember  a  conntrymon  o'my  ane^  that,  by  gang- 
ing o'  sick  like  errands  as  I  am  now,  came  to  get 
preferment.    My  lad,  wot  ye  wha  lives  here  i 

B^mt  and  tea  LissAAoa 
endosa. 
Gtb.  And  did  yon  see  a  lady  gang  in  but  now  ? 
Us,  Yes,  I  did. 
Gib.  And  d'  ye  ken  her  tee  ? 


Im.  It  was  Doona  Violante,  his  danghter. 
What  the  devil  makes  him  so  inqoistive  ?  Here 
is  something  in  it,  that  is  certaiii.  {^^iisie.] — ^Tis 
a  cold  morning,  brother;  what  tfamk  you  of  a 
dram? 

Gib.  In  troth,  very  weel,  sir. 

Lit.  You  seem  an  honest  fellow ;  prilfaee,  let's 
drink  to  our  better  aoquaintaaoe. 

Gib.  Wi*  aw  my  heart,  sir;  gang  your  get  to 
the  next  house,  and  Ise  follow  je. 

Lit.  Come  aloE^  then.  [£xi/. 

Gib.  Don  Pedro  de  Menckna !— Doona  Vio- 
lante,  his  daughter ! — that's  as  reight  as  mr  leg 

now Ise  need  na  mare ;  I'll  tak  a  drink,'  and 

then  to  my  maister- 


Ise  bring  him  news  will  mak  his  heart  full  Uee; 
Gin  he  rewards  it  not,  deel  pimp  for  me. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Violakte's  lodgings. 


Enter  Isabella  in  a  gay  temper,  and  Violavte 

out  of"  humour. 

ha.  My  dear !  I  have  been  seeking  you  this 
half  hour,  to  tell  vou  the  roost  lucky  adventure  ! 

Vio.  And  yr>u  have  pitched  upon  the  most  un- 
lucky hour  for  it,  that  you  could  possibly  have 
found  in  the  whole  four-and-twenty. 

Ita.  Hang  unlucky  hoars!  I  won't  think  of 
them ;  I  hope  all  my  misfortunes  are  past. 

Vio.  Ana  mine  all  to  come. 

Ita.  I  have  seen  the  man  I  like. 

Vio.  And  I  have  seen  the  man  that  I  could 
wish  to  hate. 

Isa.  And  you  must  assist  me  in  discovering 
whether  he  can  like  me  or  noL 

Vio.  Yott  have  assisted  me  in  such  a  discovery 
already,  I  thank  ye. 

Ita,  What  say  you,  my  dear? 

Vio.  I  say  I  am  very  unlucky  at  discoveries, 
Isabella ;  I  have  too  lately  made  one  pernicious 
Co  my  ease;  your  brother  is  false. 

Ita.  Impossible ! 

Vio,  Most  true. 

Ita.  Some  villain  has  traduced  liim  to  you. 

Vio.  No,  Isabella ;  I  love  too  well  to  trust  the 
eyes  of  others:  I  never  credit  the  ill-judging 
world,  or  form  suspicions  upon  vulgar  censures ; 
no^  I  had  ocular  proof  of  his  ingratitude. 

Ita.  Then  I  am  most  unhappy.  My  brother 
was  the  only  pledge  of  faith  betwixt  us ;  if  he 
has  forfeited  your  favour,  i  have  no  title  to  your 
friendship. 

Vio.  You  wrongs  my  friendship,  Isabella ;  your 
own  merit  entitles  you  to  every  thing  within  my 
power, 

Ita.  Generous  maid !  But  may  [  not  know 
^hat  grounds  you  haye  to  think  my  brother  false  ? 


Vio.  Another  time. — But  tell  me,  Isabella,  bow 
can  I  serve  you  ? 

Isa.  Thus,  then — ^Tlte  gentleman  that  broogbt 
me  hither,  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  upon  the 
Ferricro  de  Passa  this  morning,  and  I  nnd  him 
a  man  of  sense,  generosity,  and  good  huniovr  ; 
in  short,  he  is  every  thiu^  that  I  could  like  for  a 
husband;  and  I  have  dispatched  Mrs  Flora  ta 
brin|»  him  hither :  I  hope  yonll  foigive  the  liber- 
ty 1  have  taken. 

Vio.  Hither !  to  what  purpose  ? 

Ita.  To  the  great  universal  purposes-matrimo- 
ny. 

Vio.  Matrimony !  why,  do  you  design  to  ask 
him? 

Ita.  No,  Violante,  yon  must  do  that  for  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  you  design  mev 
but  desire  to  be  excused  ;  I  manage  ray  own  af- 
fairs too  ill  to  be  trusted  witli  those  of  other 
people ;  besides,  if  my  father  should  6nd  a  stranp 
^r  here,  it  might  make  him  hurry  me  into  a  mo- 
nastery immediately.  I  can't,  for  my  life,  admire 
your  conduct,  to  encourage  a  person  altogedier 

unknown  to  you. Twas  very  imprudent  to 

meet  him  this  roaming,  but  much  more  soT  tp 
send  for  him  hither,  knowing  what  inconveniency 
you  have  already  drawn  upon  me. 

Ita.  I  am  not  insensible  how  far  my  misfor- 
tunes have  embarrassed  you ;  and,  if  you  please^ 
sacrifice  my  quiet  to  your  own. 

Vio.  Unkindly  urged  I  Have  I  not  preferred 
your  happiness  to  every  thing  that's  dear  to  me? 

Ita.  I  know  thou  hast— then,  do  not  deny  me 
this  last  request,  when  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  may 
render  my  condition  able  to  clear  thy  fame,  and 
bring  my  brother  to  thy  feet  for  pardon. 

Vio.  I  wish  you  don*t  repent  of  this  intrinie. 
I  suppose  he  knows  you  are  the  same  woman  thajt 
he  brought  in  here  last  night  ? 

Isa.  Not  a  syllable  of  that;  I  met  him  yeiled^ 
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and,  to  prevent  his  knowing  the  house,  1  ordered 
Mrs  Flora  to  bring  bim  by  the  bftclc-door  into  the 
garden. 

Via,  The  very  way  which  Felix  comes !  if  thev 
ahould  meet,  there  would  be  fine  work. — Indeed, 
my  dear,  I  can't  approve  of  your  design. 

Enter  Floiia. 

Flo.  Madam,  the  colonel  waits  your  pleasure. 

Vio.  How  durst  you  go  upon  such  a  message, 
mistress,  without  acouainting  roe  ? 

Fl(K  So !  I  am  to  be  buffed  for  every  thing  ! 

/fo.  Tis  too  late  to  dispute  that  now,  dear 
Violante ;  I  acknowledge  the  rashness  of  the  ac- 
tion— but  consider  the  necessity  of  my  delivei^ 
anoe. 

Vio,  That,  indeed,  is  a  weighty  consideration  : 
well,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

/so.  In  the  next  room  Til  give  you  instruc- 
tions. In  the  mean  time,  Mrs  Flora,  shew  the 
colonel  into  this. 

[Exii  Flora  one  way,  and  Isabella  and 
ViOLAMTE  another. 

Re-enter  Flora  itith  the  Colonel. 

JFlo.  The  lady  will  wait  on  you  presently,  sir. 

[Exit. 

CoL  Very  well — This  is  a  very  fruitful  soil.  I 
have  not  been  here  c^uite  fuur-aud- twenty  hours, 
and  I  have  three  intngues  upon  my  hands  alrea- 
dy ;  but  I  hate  the  chase,  without  partaking  of 
the  game 

Enter  Violante,  veiled. 

Ha!  a  fine  sized  woman ! — pray  Heaven  she  proves 
handsome ! — I  am  come  .to  obey  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

Vio.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  colonel  ? 

CoL  If  you  be  not  very  unreasonable  indeed, 
madam.    A  man  is  but  a  man. 

[Takes  her  hand,  and  ki*te$  it. 

Vio.  Nay,  we  have  no  time  for  compliments, 
colonel. 

CoL  I  understand  you,  madam — Montrez  moi 
totre  chamhre.  [Takes  her  in  his  anas. 

Vio.  Xay,  nay ;  hold,  colonel ;  ray  bed-chamber 
is  not  be  entered,  without  a  certain  purchase. 

CoL  Purchase  !  humph,  this  is  some  kept  mis- 
tress, I  suppose,  who  industriously  lets  out  her 
leisufe  houi-s.  [/IfiJe.l — Look  ye,  madam,  you 
must  consider  we  soldiers  are  not  overst(x:ked 
with  money — but  we  make  ample  satisfaction  in 
love ;  we  have  a  world  of  couroi^c  upon  our  hands 
now,  you  know — then,  prithee  use  a  conscience, 
and  ril  try  if  my  pocket  can  come  up  to  your 
price. 

Vio.  Nay,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
drawing  your  purse,  colonel ;  my  desijjn  is  level- 
led at  your  persiin,  if  that  be  at  your  own  disposal. 

Col.  Aye,  that  it  is,  faith,  madatn !  and  Til  settle 
it  as  firmly  upon  thee 

Vio,  As  law  can  do  it. 


CoL  Hang  law  in  love  affiurs !  thoa  slialt  have 
right  and  title  to  it,  out  of  pure  inciination.-«~A 
matrimonial  hint  again  !  Gad  !  I  fancy  the  wo- 
men have  a  project  on  foot  to  transplant  the  uni- 
on into  Portugal  1  [Aside. 

Vio.  Then  you  have  an  aversion  to  matrimony, 
colonel  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  woman  in  all  your 
travels,  that  you  could  hke  for  a  wife  ? 

CoL  A  very  odd  question  !  Do  you  really  ex« 
pect  that  I  should  speak  truth  now  ? 

Via,  I  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  co- 
lonel. 

CoL  Why,  then Yes. 

Vio.  Is  she  in  your  country,  or  this  ? 

CoL  This  is  a  very  pretty  kind  of  a  catechism ! 
but  I  don't  conceive  which  way  it  turns  to  edifi- 
cation.— In  this  town,  I  believe,  madam. 

Vio.  Her  name  ia 

CoL  Aye,  how  is  she  called,  madam  } 

Vio.  Nay,  I  ask  you  that,  sir. 

CoL  Oh,  ho !  why,  she  is  called Pray,  mai- 

dam,  how  is  it  you  spell  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Oh,  colonel,  i  am  not  the  happy  woman, 
nor  do  I  wish  it 

CoL  No !  Fm  sorry  for  that What  the  de- 
vil does  she  mean  by  all  these  questions  ?  [Aside* 

Vio.  Come,  colonel,  for  onoe  be  sincere — per- 
haps you  may  not  repent  it 

CoL  This  is  like  to  bo  but  a  silly  adventure, 
here's  so  much  sincerity  re<^uired.  [Aside.] 
Faith,  madam,  I  have  an  inclmation  to  sincerity; 
but  I'm  afraid  you'll  call  my  manners  in  question. 

Vio.  Not  at  all ;  I  prefer  truth  before  comply 
ment  in  this  aflbir. 

Col.  Why,  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  madam, 
a  lady  last  night  wounded  my  heart  by  a  fall  from 
a  window,  whose  person  I  could  be  content  to 
take,  as  my  father  took  my  mother,  till* death  do 

us  part but  who  she  is,  or  how  distinguished, 

whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  I  can't  inform  you; 
perhaps  you  are  she. 

Vio.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  am  not 
she — but  r  can  give  you  an  account  of  her.  That 

lady  is  a  maid  of  condition has  ten  thousand 

pounds — and,  if  you  are  a  single  man,  her  person 
and  fortune  are  at  your  service. 

CoL  I  accept  the  offer  with  the  highest  trans- 
ports ;  but  say,  my  charming  angel !  art  thou  not 
she  ?  [Offers  to  embrace  Aer.j-^This  is  a  lucky  ad- 
venture !  [Aside. 

Vio.  Once,  again,  colonel,  I  tell  you  I  am  not 
she — but  at  sh  this  evening  you  shall  find  her  oa 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  with  a  white  handkerdiief 
in  her  hand.  Get  a  priest  ready,  and  you  know 
the  rest 

CoL  I  shall  infallibly  observe  your  directions^ 
madam. 

Enter  Flora  hastily,  and  whispers  Violante, 
who  startSj  and  seems  surprised. 

Vio.  Ha !  Felix  crossing,  say  you  ?  What  shall 
I  do  now } 
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CoL  YoD  nem  surpriaedy  madam  ? 

Vio,  Ohf  oolooely  my  father  is  coming  hither — 
and  if  be  find  you  here,  I  am  niiiiecL 
.  CoL  OdaUfe,  madam,  thrust  me  any  where. 
Can't  I  go  out  this  way  ? 

Via,  No,  no,  no;  lie  comes  that  way^  How 
shall  I  prerent  their  meeting  f  Here,  here ;  step 
into  my  bed-chamber 

CoL  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world,  madam  ! 

Vio,  And  be  still,  as  you  valne  her  you  love. 
Don't  stir  till  you've  notice,  as  ever  you  hope  to 
have  lier  in  your  arms. 

CoL  On  that  condition,  Fil  not  breathe. 

[£jru  Colonel. 

Enter  Felix. 

FeL  I  wonder  where  this  dog  of  a  servant  is 
all  this  while — But  she  is  at  home,  I  find — How 

coldly  she  regards  me ! You  look,  Viokmte, 

as  if  the  nght  of  me  were  troublesome  to  you. 

Vio,  Can  I  do  otherwise,  when  yon  liave  the 
assurance  to  approach  me  after  what  I  saw  to- 
day? 

FeL  Assurance !  rather  call  it  good*natnre,  af- 
ter what  I  heard  last  night  But  such  regard  to 
honour  have  I  in  my  love  to  yon,  1  cannot  bear 
10  be  suspected,  nor  su6Eer  you  to  entertain  false 
notions  of  my  truth,  without  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince you  of  my  innocence — So  much  good^na- 
ture  have  I  more  than  you,  Violante.— ~Pray, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  your  woman  one  qoestiou : 
my  man  assures  me  she  was  the  person  you  saw 
at  my  lodgings. 

Flo.  I  contess  it,  madam,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Vio.  Impudent  baggage !  not  to  undeceive  me 
sooner :  what  business  could  you  have  there  ? 

FeL  Lissardo  and  she,  it  seems>  imitate  you 
and  I. 

Flo.  I  love  to  follow  the  example  of  my  bet- 
ters, madam. 
•    FeL  I  hope  I  am  justified—— 

Vio.  Since  we  are  to  part,  Felix,  there  needs 
no  justification. 

PeL  Methinks  you  talk  of  parting  as  a  thing 
indifii^rent  to  you.  Can  you  forget  how  I  have 
loved  ? 

Vio.  I  wish  I  could  forget  my  own  passion,  I 
should  with  less  concern  remember  yours. — But 
for  mistress  Flora 

FeL  You  must  forgive  her Must,  did  I  say? 

I  fear  I  have  no  power  to  impose,  tliough  the 
injury  was  done  to  me. 

Vto,  Tis  harder  to  pardon  an  injury  done  to 
what  we  love,  than  to  ourselves ;  but,  at  your 
reouest,  Felix,  I  do  forgive  her.  Go  watch  my 
fattier,  Flora,  lest  he  should  awake  and  surprise 
us. 

Flo.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Flora. 

FeL  Dost  thou  then  love  me,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  What  need  of  repetition  from  my  tongue, 
when  every  look  confesses  what  you  ask  ? 

FeL  Oh,  let  no  man  judge  of  love  but  those 


who  feel  it :  what  wondroos  magic  lies  in  one 
kind  look  !■  One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover^s 
rage,  and  melts  his  fiercest  passion  into  soft  cofn- 
plaint  Oh,  the  vrindow,  Violante !  wouldst  thoo 
out  dear  that  one  suspicion ! 

Fio.  Prithee,  no  more  of  that,  my  Fdix;  a 
little  time  shall  bring  thee  perfect  satis&ctioB. 

FeiL  Well,  Violante,  on  condition  you  think 
no  more  of  a  monastery.  111  wait  with  patience 
for  this  mighty  secret. 

Vio.  Ah,  Felix !  love  generally  gets  the  better 
of  religion  hi  us  women.  Resolndons,  made  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  ever  dissolve  upon  reconcilia- 
tion. 

£a^er  Flora,  haaiily, 

Fh.  Oh !  madam,  madam,  madam !  my  lord, 
your  father,  has  been  in  the  garden,  and  locked 
the  back-door,  and  comes  muttering  to  himself 
this  w&y. 

Vio.  Then  we  are  caught  I  Now,  Felix,  we  are 
undone! 

FeL  Heavens  forbid !  Thb  is  most  nnlocky ! 

Let  me  step  into  your  bed-chamber,  he  won't 

look  under  tne  bed ;  there  I  may  conceal  myself. 

[Runs  to  the  door^  and  pushet  it  open  a 

little.] 

Vio.  My  stars !  if  he  goes  in  there,  hell  find 
the  colonel ! — No,  no,  FeOx,  that's  no  safe  place: 
my  father  often  goes  thither,  and  shoold  you 
cough  or  sneeze,  we  are  lost 

FeL  Either  my  eye  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a 
man  within ;  FU  watch  him  dose. 

Flo.  Oh,  invention,  invention  ! — ^I  have  it, 
madam.  Here,  here,  sir ;  off  with  your  sword, 
and  ril  fetch  you  a  disguise.  [Exit. 

FeL  She  shall  deal  with  the  devil,  if  she  con- 
veys him  out  without  my  knowledge. 

Vio.  Bless  me,  how  f  tremble ! 

Enter  Flora,  with  a  riding-hood. 

Flo.  Here,  sir,  put  on  this. 

FeL  Ay,  ay;  any  tiling  to  avoid  Don  Pedro. 

[She  jnitt  it  on. 

Vio.  Oh,  quick,  quick  !  I  shall  die  with  appre- 
hension. 

Flo.  Be  sure  you  don't  speak  a  wonl. 

FeL  Not  for  the  Indies but  I  shall  observe 

you  closer  than  you  imagine.  [Aside. 

Fed.  [Within^  Violante,  where  are  you,  child P 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Why,  how  came  the  garden  door  open? — ^Ha! 
how  now,  who  have  %ve  here  f 

Vio.  Humph  ! — he'll  certainly  discover  him. 

[Aside, 
Flo.  Tis  my  mother,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

[She  and  Felix  both  curtsey. 
Fed.   Your  jnother !    by  St  Andrew,  she's  a 
strapper !  why,  you  are  a  dwarf  to  her. 
How  many  children  have  you,  good  woman  ? 
Vio.  On,  if  he  speaks,  we  are  lost !       [Aside, 
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•Evii  eyes !  there 
-[Speaki  loudi] — 


Fhk  Oh|  dear  sigiiior)  she  cannot  hear  you ; 
ihe  has  beea  deaf  these  twenty  years. 

Ped.  Alas,  poor  woman! — Why,  you  muffle 
{ler  up  as  if  ste  were  blind,  too. 

BJ.  Would  I  were  fairly  off!  [Aride. 

Ped,  Turn  up  her  hood. 

Vio,  Undone  for  ever  !■  ■  ■  Se  Anthony  for- 
bid !  Oh,  sir,  she  has  the  dreadfuUest  unlucky 

eyes Pray,  don't  look  upon  them;   I  made 

}ier  keep  her  hood  shut  on  purpose. — --Oh^  oh, 
oh,  oh  f 

Ped,  Eyes !— Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
her  eyes  ? 

Fh,  My  poor  mother,  sir,  is  much  afflicted 
with  the  colic ;  and,  about  two  months  ago,  she 
had  it  grievously  in  her  stomach,  and  was  over- 
persuaded  to  take  a  dram  of  61thy  English  Ge- 
neva  ^which  immediately  flew  up  into  her 

head,  and  caused  suph  a  defluxion  in  her  eyes, 
that  she  could  never  since  hear  the  day-light. 

Ped*  Say  you  so  ? Poor  woman  N Well, 

make  her  sit  down,  Violantc,  and  give  her  a  glass 
of  wine. 

Vto,  Let  her  daughter  give  her  a  glass  below, 

sir : For  my  part,  she  has  frighted  me  so,  I 

shan't  be  myself  these  two  hours 1  am  sure 

her  eyes  are  evil  eyes. 

FeL  Well  hinted. 

Fed.  Well,  well ;  do  so.- 
are  no  evil  eyes,  child. 

Flo.  Come  along,  mnthe 

[  Eteuni  f  BLix  and  Flora. 

Vio.  I'm  glad  he*s  gone.  [Atide, 

Fed,  Hast  thou  heard  the  news,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  What  news,  sir? 

Fed,  Why,  Vasquea  tells  me,  that  Don  Lopez' 
daughter,  Isabella,  is  run  away  from  her  father ! 
that  lord  has  very  ill  fortune  with  bis  children. 
— Well,  I'm  glad  my  daughter  has  no  inclination 
to  roankindf  that  my  house  is  plagued  with  no 
suitors.  [Aside. 

Vio.  This  is  the  first  word  ever  I  heard  of  it ! 
I  pity  her  frailty 

Fed.  Well  said,  Violante/— Next  week,  I  in- 
tend thy  happiness  shall  begin. 

Enter  Flora. 

Vio.  I  don't  iutend  to  stay  so  long,  thank  you, 
papa.  [Atide. 

Ped.  My  lady  Abbess  writes  word  she  longs 
to  see  thee,  aoj  has  provided  every  thing  in  or- 
der for  thy  reception^— «— Thou  wilt  lead  a  happy 

life,  my  girl fifty  times  before  that  of  matn- 

mony—— where  an  extravagant  coxcomb  might 
make  a  beggar  of  thee,  or  an  ill-natured  surly 
doe  break  thy  heart. 

Flo.  Break  her  heart !  she  had*  as  good  have 
her  bones  broke,  as  to  be  a  nun ;  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  of  the  two.  You  arc  wondrous  kind,  sir : 
but,  if  I  had  such  a  father,  I  know  what  I  would 
do. 

Fed.  Why,  what  would  you  do^  minx,  ha  ? 

Vol.  n. 


Fio.  1  would  tell  him  I  had  is  good  a  tight 
and  title  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  end  of  thQ 
creation,  as  he  had. 

Ped.  You  #ould,  mistress !  who  the  devil 
doubts  it? — A  good  assurance  is  a  chamber- 
maid's coat  of  arms,  and  lying  and  contriving 
the  supporters.^-— Your  indmations  are  on  tip- 
toe, it  seems. If  I  were  your  father,  hoase> 

wife,  I'd  have  a  penance  enjoihed  you  so  strict 
that  you  should  not  be  able  to  turn  you  in  your 
bed  for  a  month. — ^You  are  enough  to  spoil  your 
lady,  housewife,  if  ^e  had  not  abundance  of  de« 
votion. 

Vuh  Fy,  Flora !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk 

thus  to  my  father  ? You  said,  yesterday,  you 

would  be  glad  to  go  with  roe  Into  the  monastery* 

Fh.  Did  1 1  1  told  a  great  lie,  then. 

Ped.  She  go  with  thee  !  no,  no ;  she's  edou^ 

to  debfluch  the  whole  convent W^ell,  childy 

remember  what  I  said  to  thee :  next  week 

Vio.  Ay;  and  what  I  am  to  do  this,  too.  [Aiide.^ 
I  am  all  obedience,  sir ;  I  care  not  how  soon  I 
change  my  condition. 

Flo.  But  little  does  be  think  what  change  she 
means.  [Afide. 

Ped.  Well  said,  Violante  I---I  an  g|ad  to  find 
her  so  willing  to  leave  the  world ;  but  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  my  prudent  management  Did  she 
know  that  she  might  command  her  fortune  when 
she  came  at  age,  or  upon  day  of  marriage,  per- 
haps she'd  chai^  her  note. But  I  mive  a^ 

ways  told  her,  that  her  grandfather  left  it  with 
this  proviso,  that  she  turned  nun.  Now,  a  smaH 
part  of  this  twenty  thousand  pounds  provides  for 
oer  in  the  nunnery,  and  the  rest  is  my  own^— 
There  is  nothing  to  be  got  in  this  life  without  po* 
Hey. — [A$ide.]'^We\\,  child,  I  aili  going  into  the 
country  for  two  or  three  days«  to  settle  some  af- 
fairs witli  thy  uncle;  and,  when  I  return,  we'll 
proceed  for  tny  happiness,  child.-— —Good  bye, 
Violante;  take  care  of  thyself. 

[Ejteuni  Don  Pedro  and  Violavtb.  ' 

Flo.  So,  now  for  the  colonel  !—^->Hi9t|  hls^ 
colonel ! 

Enler  Colohel. 

Col.  Is  the  coast  clear? 

Flo.  Yes,  if  yob  can  clinib ;  for  yott  inoit  get 
over  the  washhoose,  and  jump  from  the  garden- 
wall  into  th«  street. 

Col.  Nay,  nay;  I  don't  value  my  neck,  if  my 
incognita  answers  but  thy  lady's  promise. 

[£xettn^  Col.  and  Flo. 

Enter  Felix. 

Fel.  I  have  lain  perdue  under  the  stairs  till  I 
watched  the  old  man  out  [Violante  opens  the 
door.]  *Sdeath !  I  am  prevented.     [Exit  Felix. 

Enter  Violante. 

Vio.  Now  to  set  my  prisoner  at  liberty.  [Goci 
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to  the  door^  where  the  colonel  is  hid.]  Sir,  sir, 
70U  maj  appear. 

Enter  Felix,  following  her. 

FeL  May  he  ao,  madam  ?  I  had  cause  for  my 
siisncioa,  I  6nd.    Treacherous  woman ! 

Pio.  Ua,  Felix  here !  Naj,  then,  ail  is  disco- 
▼ered. 

FeL  [Draws.]  Villain !  whoever  thou  art,  come 
out,  I  charge  thee,  and  take  the  reward  of  th\ 
adulterous  errand. 

Via.  What  shall  I  say  ?— Nothing  but  the  se- 
cret, which  I  have  sworn  to  keep,  can  reooncilt 
this  quarrel.  [Aside. 

FeL  A  coward  !  Nay,  theoj  HI  fetdi  tou  out ; 
diink  not  to  hide  thyself:  n9;  by  St  Anthony,  an 
altar  should  not  protect  thee ;  even  there,  IV 
reach  thy  heart,  though  all  the  saints  were  armed 
in  tfav  defence.  [Erit  Fel. 

Vlo.  Defend  me.  Heaven !  what  shall  I  do  - 
I  must  discover  Isabella,  or  here  will  be  murder ! 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo.  I  have  helped  the  colonel  off  dear,  ma- 
dam. 

Vio,  Sayest  thou  so,  my  girl? ^Then,  I  am 

armed. 

Re-enter  Felix. 

FeL  Where  has  the  devil,  in  compliance  to 
your  sei,  conveyed  him  from  my  resentment  ? 

Vio.  Him !  whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear  in- 
quisitive spark  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  you  will  nevei 
leave  these  jealous  whims. 

FeL  Will  yon  never  cease  to  impose  upon  me? 

Vio.  You  impose  upon  yourself,  my  dear.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  see  you  ?  Yes,  I  did,  and  re- 
solved to  put  this  trick  upon  you. 

FeL  Trick  ? 

Vio  Yes,  trick !  I  knew  you'd  take  the  hint, 
and  soon  relapse  into  your  wonted  error.  How 
easily  your  jealousy  is  fired !  I  shall  have  a  bless- 
ed life  with  you. 

FeL  Was  there  nothing  in  it,  then,  but  only 
to  try  me? 

Vio.  Won't  you  believe  your  eyes? 

FeL  My  eyes !  No,  hor  my  ears,  nor  any 
of  my  senses,  for  they  have  all  deceived  me. — 
Well,  I  am  convinced  that  faith  is  as  necessary 
in  love  as  in  religion ;  for,  the  moment  a  man 
lets  a  woman  know  her  conquest,  he  resigns  his 
senses,  and  sees  nothing  but  what  she  woud  have 
him.  . 


Via,  And  as  soon  as  diat  man  finds  his  love 
returned,  she  becomes  as  errant  a  slave  as  if  she 
had  already  said  after  the  priest. 

FeL  Tiie  priest,  Violante,  would  di^patr 
those  fears  which  canse  those  quarrels.  When 
wilt  thou  make  me  happy  ? 

Vio.  To-morrow  1  will  tell  thee :  my  father  is 
«><me  for  two  or  three  days  to  mv  unde's;  we 
have  time  enough  to  finish  our  affiurs. — But,  pri- 
rhc>e  leave  me  now,  lest  some  accident  should 
hnng  my  father. 

FeL  To-morrow,  then 
rly  swift,  ye  hours,  and  bring  to-morrow  on ! 
But  I  must  leave  you  now,  my  Violaute. 

Vio.  You  must,  my  Felix.  We  sooo  shall 
meet  to  part  no  more ! 

FeL  Oh.  rapturous  sounds!  Chwnins  wo- 
man : 
Thy  words  and  looks  have  filled  my  heart 
With  joy,  and 'left  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Do  thou,  like  me,  each  doubt  and  fear  re- 
move, 
-  AjkI  all  to  come  be  confidence  and  love. 

[Exit  Fel. 

Enter  Isabella. 

La.  I  am  glad  my  brother  and  you  are  fecon- 
ciled,  my  dear;  and  the  colonel  escaped  without 
•lis  knowledge;  I  was  frighted  out  of  my  wits 
when  I  heard  him  return.  I  know  not  how  to 
express  my  thanks,  woman,  for  what  you  su£Ger- 
ed  for  my  sake ;  my  grateful  acknowledgement 
.shall  ever  wait  you,  and  to  the  world  proclaim 
rhe  faith,  truth,  and  honour  of  a  woman. 

Vio.  Prithee,  don't  compliment  thy  friend,  Isa- 
bella.   You  heard  the  colonel,  I  suppose  ? 

Isa.  Every  syllable ;  and  am  pleased  to  find  I 
do  not  love  in  vain. 

Vio.  Thou  has  caoi^ht  his  heart,  it  seems,  and 
an  hour  hence  may  secure  his  person.  Thou  hast 
made  hasty  work  on't,  girl. 

Isa.  From  thence  1  draw  my  happiness;  we 
shall  have  no  accounts  to  make  up,  after  con- 
summation. 

She  who  for  vears  protracts  her  lover's  pain. 

And  makes  liim  wish,  and  wait,  and  sigh  in 
vain. 

To  be  his  wife,  when  late  she  gives  consent^ 

Finds  half  his  passion  was  in  courtship  spent; 

Whilst  they,  who  boldly  all  delays  remove^ 
I     Find  every  hour  a  fresh  supply  of  love. 
'  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — Frederick's  house. 

Enter  Tzhix  an(/ Fredericil. 

FeL  This  hoar  has  been  propitious ;  I  am  re- 
conciled to  Violante,  and  you  assure  me  Antonio 
is  out  of  danger. 

Fre<L  Your  satisfaction  is  doubly  mine. 

Enter  Lissardo. 

FeL  What  haste  you  made,  sirrah,  to  bring 
me  word  if  V'^iolante  went  home  ! 

Lis.  I  can  give  you  very  good  reasons  for  my 
stay,  sir.     Ves,  sir,  she  went  home. 

Fred.  Oh !  your  master  knows  that,  for  he  has 
been  there  himself,  Lissardo. 

Lit.  Sir,  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  ear  ? 

FeL  What  have  you  to  say  ? 

iWhisperSf  and  Felix  seems  une&sy. 

Fred.  Ha !  Felix  cban«;cs  colour  at  Lissardo's 
news !  What  can  it  be  ? 

FeL  A  Scots  footman,  that  belong  to  colonel 
Briton,  an  acquaintance  of  Frederick's,  say  you  ? 
The  devil !  if  she  be  false,  by  Heaven  Fll  trace 
her.  Prithee,  Frederick,  do  you  know  one  co- 
lonel Briton,  a  Scotsman  ? 

Fred.  Yes;  why  do  yon  ask  roe^ 

FeL  Nay,  no  great  matter;  but  my  man  tells 
me  that  he  has  had  some  little  differences  witli  a 
servant  of  his,  that's  all. 

Fred.  He  is  a  good,  harmless,  Innocent  fellow  : 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  colonel  lodges  in  my 
house ;  I  knew  him  formerly  in  England,  and 
met  hiim  here  by  accident  last  night,  and  ga\'e 
him  an  invitation  home.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
eood  estate,  besides  his  commission;  of  excel- 
lent principles,  and  strict  honour,  I  assure  you. 
.  FeL  Is  he  a  man  of  intrigue  ? 

Fred.  Like  other  men,  I  suppose.  Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Colonel. 

Colonel,  I  began  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 

CoL  And  not  without  some  reason,  if  you 
knew  all. 

FeL  There's  no  danger  of  a  fine  gentleman's 
being  lost  in  this  town,  sir. 

CoL  That  compliment  don't  belong  to  me, 
sir ;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  very  near  be- 
ing run  away  with. 

Fred.  Vfho  attempted  it? 

CoL  Faith,  I  know  not— only,  that  sl^e  is  a 
charming  woman ;  I  mean  as  much  as  I  saw  of 
her. 

FeL  My  heart  swells  with  apprehension'<-^i — 
some  accidental  encounter  ? 

Fred.  A  tavern,  I  suppose,  adjusted  the  mat- 
ter? 

Q)L  A  tavern !  po,  no,  sir;  she's  i^bovfi  that 


rank,  I  assure  you ;   this  nymph  sleeps  in  a  vei* 
vet  bed,  and  lod^ngs  every  way  agreeable. 

FeL  Ha !  a  velvet  bed  I  I  thought  you  said 
but  now,  sir,  you  knew  her  not 

Cot.  No  more  I  don't,  sir. 

Fet.  How  came  you,  then,  so  well  acquainted 
with  her  bed  ? 

Fred.  Aye,  aye,  come,  come,  unfold. 

CoL  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  was  conveyed  to  her  lodgings  by  one  of 
Cupid's  emissaries,  called  a  chambermaid,  in  a 
chair,  through  fifty  blind  alleys,  who,  by  the  help 
of  a  key,  let  me  mto  a  garden. 

FeL  'Sdeath !  a  garden !  this  must  be  Vio- 
lante^s  garden. 

[Aside. 

CoL  From  thence  conducted  me  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  then  dropt  me  a  curtsey ;  told  me 
her  lady  would  wait  on  me  presently ;  so,  with- 
out unveiling,  modestly  withdrew. 

FeL  Damn  her  modesty !  this  was  Flora. 

[Aside, 

Fred.  Well,  how  then,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Tbeuy  sir,  immediately  from  another  door 
issued  forth  a  lady,  armed  at  both  eyes,  from 
whence  such  showers  of  4larts  fell  around  me, 
that  had  I  not  been  covered  with  the  shield  of 
another  beauty,  I  had  infallibly  fallen  a  martyr 
to  her  charms ;  for,  you  must  know,  I  just  saw 
her  eyes— Eyes  !  did  I  say  ?  no,  no,  hold ;  I  saw 
but  one  eye,  though  I  suppose  it  had  a  fellow 
equally  as  killing. 

FeL  But  how  came  you  to  see  her  bed,  sir  ? — 
'Sdeath !  this  expectation  gives  a  thousand  racks. 

[Aside. 

CoL  Why,  upon  her  maid's  giving  notice  her 
father  was  coming,  she  thrust  me  into  the  bed- 
chamber. 

FeL  Upon  her  father's  coming  ! 

CoL  Aye,  so  she  said ;  but  putting  my  ear  to 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  I  found  it  was  another 
lover. 

FeL  Confound  the  jilt  I  'twas  she  without  dis- 
pute. [Aside. 

Fred.  Ah,  poor  colonel  I  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CoL  I  discovered  they  had  had  a  quarrel,  but 
whether  they  werf)  reconciled  or  not  I  can't  tell ; 
for  the  second  alarm  brought  her  father  in  good 
earnest,  and  had  like  to  have  ma.de  the  gentle- 
man and  I  acquaii^ted,  but  she  found  some  other 
stratagem  to  convey  him  out. 

FeL  Contagion  seize  her,  and  make  her  body 
ugly  as  her  soul !  There  is  nothing  left  to  doubt 
of  now — ^'Tis  plain  'twas  she.  Sure  he  knows 
me,  and  takes  this  method  to  insult  me.  'Sdeath! 
I  cannot  boar  it.  [Aside. 

Fred.  So,  when  she  had  dispatched  her  old 
lover,  she  paid  you  a  visit  in  licr  bed-chamber-^ 
ha!  colonel? 
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Col,  No,  poi  take  the  impertiiieiit  pappy !  he 
spoiled  mj  divenioD ;  I  saw  her  no  more. 

FeL  Very  finf !  Give  me  patienoe,  Hearen, 
or  I  shall  bunt  with  rage !  [Aside. 

Fred.  That  was  hard, 

CoL  Nay,  what  was  wona— >But,  sir,  dear  sir, 
do  hearken  to  this :  [To  Felix.]  The  nymph  that 
introduced  me,  conveyed  roe  out  again  ever  the 
top  of  a  high  wall,  wliere  I  ran  the  danger  of  ha- 
ving my  neck  broke,  for  the  father,  it  seems,  had 
locked  the  door  by  whieh  I  entered. 

FeL  That  way  I  missed  him.  Damn  her  in- 
vention!— [AtideA — Pray,  colonel — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
'tis  very  pleasant,  na,  ha,  ha !  Was  this  the  same 
lady  ^oa  met  upon  the  Teniero  de  Passa  this 
morning? 

CoL  Faith,  I  cannot  tell,  sir;  I  had  a  design 
to  know  who  that  lady  was ;  but  my  dog  of  a 
footman,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  watch  her 
home,  fell  fast  asleep.  I  gave  him  a  good  beat- 
iag  for  his  neglect,  and  I  h^ve  never  seen  tlie  ras- 
oai  since. 

Fred,  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Gibby. 

CoL  Where  have  you  been,  sirrah } 

Gib,  Troth,  Ise  been  seeking  ye,  an  like  yer 
honour,  these  twa  hoors  and  mair.  I  bring  ye 
glad  teedings,  sir.        • 

CoL  What !  Have  vou  found  the  lady? 

Gih,  Geud  faith  ha  I,  sii^— and  she  is  called 
Donna  Violante,  and  her  oarent  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendosa;  and,  gin  ye  will  gang  wi'  me,  an  like 
yer  honour,  Ise  mak  ye  ken  the  hoose  right  weel. 

FeL  Oh,  torture!  torture!  [Aside. 

CoL  Ha !  Violante  !  that's  the  lady's  name  of 
the  house  where  my  incognita  is :  sure,  it  could 
not  be  her ;  at  least,  it  was  not  the  same  house, 
Vm  confident  [Aside, 

Fred.  Violante  !  'tis  false ;  I  would  not  have 
you  credit  him,  colonel. 

Gib.  The  deel  burst  my  bladder,  sir,  gin  I  lee. 

FeL  Sirrah,  I  say  you  do  lie,  and  I'll  make  you 
aat  it,  you  doa; — [K^cks  AMi.}^and,  if  your  mas- 
ter will  justify  you 

CoL  Not  I,  uiith,  sir-«^I  answer  for  nobody's 
lies  but  my  own  :  if  you  please,  kick  him  again. 

Gib.  But  gin  l)e  does,  Ise  na  tak  it,  sir,  gin  he 
was  a  thousand  Spaniards. 

[Walks  about  in  a  passion. 

CoL  I  owed  you  a  beating,  sirrah,  and  Ym 
obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  taking  the  trouble 
oflf  my  hands;  therefore,  say  no  more :  d'ye  hear, 
sir  ?  [Aside  to  Gibby. 

Gib.  Troth  de  I,  sfr,  and  feel  tee. 

Fred.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  colonel ;  fbr  1 
know  Violante  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  certain 
she  would  not  meet  you  upon  the  Tcrrieio  de 
Passa. 

CoL  Don't  be  too  positive,  Frederick :  now  I 
have  some  reasons  to  believe  it  was  that  very 
lady. 


Fel  You'd  very  much  oblige  me,  sir,  if  you'd 
let  me  know  these  reasons. 
CoL  Sir! 

FeL  Sir,  I  say  I  have  a  right  to  inqnire  into 
these  reasons  you  speak  of. 

Coi.  Ha,  ha !  Really,  sir,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you,  or  any  man,  ran  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  my  thoughts, 

FeL  Sir,  I  hare  a  right  to  every  thing  that  rfr* 
lates  to  Violante — and  he  that  traduces  her  haoe, 
and  refuses  to  give  his  reasons  for't,  is  a  villain. 

[Drenn. 
Col.  What  the  devil  have  I  been  doing  ?  now, 
blisters  on  my  tongue  by  dozens  !  [Aside, 

Fred,  Prithee,  Felix,  don't  qoarref  till  you 
know  for  what :  this  is  all  a  mistake,  I'm  posi- 
tive. 

Col.  Look  ye,  sir;  that  I  dare  draw  my  sword, 
I  think,  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  But,  though 
fighting's  my  trade,  I'm  not  in  love  with  it,  and 
think  it  more  honourable  to  decline  this  business, 
than  pursue  it.  This  may  be  a  mistake :  how* 
ever,  I'll  give  you  my  honour  never  to  have  anj 
affiiir,  directly  or  indirecdy,  with  Violanta,  pro- 
vided she  is  your  Violante ;  but,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  another  of  her  rtame,  I  hope  vou 
would  not  engross  all  the  Violante's  in  the  king- 
dom? 

FeL  Your  vanity  has  given  me  suffident  rea- 
sons  to  believe  I'm  not  mistaken.  I'll  not  be  im- 
posed upon,  sir. 

CoL  Nor  I  be  bullied,  sir, 
FeL  Bullied!   'Sdeaih!    such  anodier  word, 
and  I'll  nail  thee  to  the  wall. 

(hL  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Spaniard  ?  [Dnan. 
Gib.  [Draws.] — Say  na  mair,  mon.     O'  mj 
saul,  here's  twa  to  twa.    Diona  fear,  sir ;  Gibby 
stonds  by  ye,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland. 

[y^apours  about, 
Fred.  By  St  Anthony,  you  shan  t  fit^ht — [/nfriv 
potes."] — on  bare  suspicion :  be  certain  of  the  in- 
jury, and  then 

FeL  That  I  will,  this  moment ;  and  then,  sir— 

I  hope  you  are  to  be  found 

CoL  Whenever  you  please,  sir. 

[Erit  Felix, 
Gib.  'Sbleed,  sir  !  there  ne'er  was  a  Scotsmaq 
yet,  that  shamed  to  shew  his  face. 

[Strutting  about^ 
Fred,  So,  quarrels  spring  up  like  mushrooms, 
in  a  minute.  Violante  and  he  were  but  just  re- 
conciled, and  you  have  furnished  him  with  fre^ 
matter  for  falling  out  again ;  and  I  am  certain, 
colonel,  Gibby  is  in  the  wrong. 

Gib.  Gin  I  be,  sir,  the  mon  that  told  me,  leed; 
and,  gin  he  did,  the  deel  be  my  landtord,  hell  my 
winter-quarters,  and  a  rape  my  winding-sheet, 
pn  I  dee  not  lick  hiin  as  lang  as  I  can  baud  a  stick 
in  my  houd,  now  see  ye. 

CoL  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said,  fbr  the 
lady*s  sake :  but  who  could  divine  that  she  was 
his  mistress^  Prithee,  who  is  this  warm  spark! 
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Fred,  He  is  tlie  son  of  one  of  oar  grandees, 
named  Don  Lopes  de  Pimentell,  a  very  honest 

Esntlenuuiy  but  something  passionate  in  what  re- 
tes  to  his  love.    He  is  an  only  son,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  one  reason  for  indulging  his  passion. 

Col  When  parents  have  but  one  child,  they 
either  make  a  madman  or  a  fool  of  him. 
'  Fred,  He  is  not  the  only  child;  ho  has  a  sister; 
but  I  think,  throogh  the  severity  of  his  father, 
who  would  have  married  her  agpunst  her  inclina- 
tion, she  has  made  her  escape,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing he  has  ofiered  five  hunared  pounds,  he  can 
fet  no  tidings  of  her. 

Col.  Ha  r  How  long  has  she  been  missing  f 

Fned.  Nay,  but  since  last  night,  it  seems. 

CoL  Last  night !  The  very  time !  How  went 
she? 

JVedL  Nobody  can  tell  ;  they  conjecture 
through  the  window. 

Col  I'm  transported  !  This  must  be  the  lady  I 
caught    What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

Fred,  Middle-siied,  a  lovely  brown,  a  fine 
pouting  lip,  eyes  that  roll  and  languish,  and 
seem  to  speak  the  exquisite  pleasure  her  arms 
could  give. 

CoL  Oh !  I  am  fired  with  this  description 

'tis  the  very  she.     What's  her  name? 

fW^.  Isabella.— —You  are  transported,  colo- 
nel. 

CoL  I  have  a  natural  tendency  in  roe  to  tine 
iesh,  thou  knowest,  and  who  can  hear  of  charms 
so  exquisite,  and  yet  remain  unmoved  ?— Oh, 
how  I  long  for  the  appointed  hour !  Til  to  the 
Terriero  de  Passa,  and  wait  my  happiness :  if  she 
fails  to  meet  me,  Til  once  more  attempt  to  find 
her  at  Violante's,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  jea- 
lousy.— [Aside^y-~DeHr  Frederick!  I  beg  your 
pardfon ;  but  I  had  forgot  I  was  to  meet  a  gen- 
tleman upon  business,  at  five :  FII  endeavour  to 
dispatch  nim,  and  wait  on  you  again  as  soon  as 
ponible. 

Fred,-  Your  humble  servant,  colonel. 

[Esit  FacDEaiCK. 

CoL  Gibby,  I  have  no  business  with  you  at 
present  \Exit  Colonel. 

Gib.  That's  weel.  Now  will  I  gang  and  seek 
this  loon,  and  gsr  him  gang  with  me  to  Don  Pe- 
dro's house.  Uin  he'll  no  gang  of  himself,  Ise 
ear  him  gang  by  the  lug  sir.  Godawarbit !  Gib* 
by  hate's  a  leer.  [Exit. 

SCENE  U.-^kange$  to  Violante's  lodgings. 

Enter  Viola nte  and  Isabella. 

Isa,  The  hour  draws  on,  Violante,  and  now  my 
heart  begins  to  fail  me;  but  I  resolve  to  venture 
for  all  that 

Vio.  What,  does  your  courage  sink,  Isabella  ? 

Ita.  Only  the  force  of  resolution  a  Httle  re- 
treated ;  but  I'll  rally  it  again,  for  all  that. 


Enter  Tima. 

Flo,  Don  Felix  is  coming  up,  madam. 
Ita,  Mv  brother !  Which  way  shall  I  get  outF 
Dispatch  tiim  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear  Violante. 

[Exit  Isabella  into  the  eloiet, 

ruK  I  wui. 

Enter  Fsux,  in  a  surly  humour, 

Felix,  what  brings  you  home  so  soon  ?  Did  I  not 
say  to-morrow  ? 

FeL  My  passion  chokes  me ;  I  cannot  speak. 
—Oh,  I  shall  burst ! 

[Atide.    ThrotPi  hinuelfinto  a  chair, 

Vio.  Bless  me  !  Are  you  not  well,  my  Felix  ? 

FeL  Yes — no — I  don^t  know  what  I  am. 

Vio.  Hey-day!  What's  the  matter,  now  ?  Ano* 
ther  jealous  whim ! 

FeL  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it !  I  sweat 
at  her  impudence.  [Aside, 

Vio.  Ir  I  were  in  your  place,  Felix,  Fd  choose 
to  stay  at  home  when  these  fits  of  spleen  are 
upon  me,  and  not  trouble  such  persons  as  are 
not  obliged  to  bear  with  them. 

[Here  he  affects  to  he  careteu  ofher* 

FeL  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  of  what  yoa 
mean :  I  disturb  you,  no  doubt ;  but,  were  I  m  a 
better  humour,  I  should  not  incommode  you  less: 
I  am  too  well  convinced  you  could  easily  dispense 
with  my  visit 

Vio.  When  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought 
to  do,  no  company  so  welcome — but  when  yoa 
reserve  me  for  your  ill-nature,  I  wave  your  merit, 

and  consider  what's  due  to  myself. And  I 

must  be  free  to  tell  you,  Felix,  that  these  ham- 
ours  of  yours  will  abate,  if  not  absolutely  des- 
troy, the  very  principles  of  love. 

FeL  [Rising.]  And  I  must  be  so  free  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  since  you  have  made  such  ill 
returns  to  the  respect  that  I  have  paid  yon,  all 
you  do  shall  be  IndiflRerent  to  me  for  the  future  | 
and  you  shall  find  me  abandon  your  empire  with 
so  little  difficulty,  that  I'll  convince  the  world 
your  chiuns  are  not  so  hard  to  break  as  your 
vanity  would  tempt  you  to  believe.  I  cannot  brook 
the  pnivocation  you  give. 

Vio.  This  is  not  to  be  borne insolent !  toii 

abandon !  you !  whom  I  have  so  often  forbad 
ever  to  see  *  me  more  !  Have  you  not  fallen  at 
my  feet?  implored  my  favour  and  forgiveness^ 
did  you  not  trembling  wait,  and  wish,  and  sigh, 
and  swear  yourself  uito  my  heart  ?  Ungrateful 
man  !  if  my  chains  are  so  easily  broke  as  yoit 
pretend,  then  you  are  the  silliest  coxcomb  living 
you  did  not  break  them  long  ago;  and  I  must 
think  him  capable  of  brooking  any  thing,  oi^ 
whom  such  usage  could  make  no  impression. 

Ita.  [Peeping.]  A  deuce  take  your  quarreh ! 
she*l)  never  think  on  roe. 

JV/.  I  always  believed,  madam,  my  weaknesf 
was  the  greatest  addition  to  your  power ;  you 
would  be  less  imperious  had  my  inclination  been 
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!e»  forward  to  oblige  yoD.  You  have  indeed 
forbad  me  your  sight,  but  your  vanity,  even  then, 
assured  you  I  would  return,  and  I  was  fool 
eooueh  to  feed  your  pride. — Your  eyes,  with 
all  theii'  boasted  charms,  have  acquired  their 

greatest  glory  in  conquering  me and  the 

brightest  passi^  of  your  life  is  wounding  this 
heart  with  such  jarms  as  pierce  but  few  persons 
of  my  rank.  [Walks  about  in  a  great  pet, 

Vio,  Matchless  arrogance  !  True,  sir,  I  should 
have  kept  measures  better  with  you,  if  the  con- 
quest had  been  worth  preserving ;  but  wc  easily 

hazard  what  gives  us  no  pain  to  lose. As  for 

my  eyes,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  they 
have  vanquished  none  but  you :  there  are  men, 
above  your  boasted  rank,  who  have  confessed 
their  power,  when  their  misfortune  in  pleasing 
yon  oaade  them  obtain  such  a  disgraceful  vic- 
tory. 

FeL  Yes,  madam,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
victories. 

Vio.  And  what  you  call  the  brightest  passage 
of  my  life,  is  not  the  least  glorious  part  of  yours. 

Fei,  Ha,  ha!  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion, 
madam ;  for,  I  assure  you,  after  this  day,  I  shall 

give  you  no  trouble. You  may  meet  your 

aparks  on  the  Terriero  de  Passa  at  four  in  the 

morning,  without  the  least  regard  to  me for, 

when  1  quit  your  chamber,  the  world  shaa't  bring 
me  back. 

Vio.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with,  your  resolu- 
tion, I  don't  care  how  soon  you  take  your  leave. 
—But  what  you  mean  by  the  Terriero  de  Passa 
at  four  in  the  morning,  I  can't  guess. 

FeL  No,  no,  no !    not  you. ^You  was 

not  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa  at  four  this 
morning ! 

Vio.  No,  I  was  not ;  but  if  I  were,  I  hope  I 
may  walk  where  I  please,  and  at  what  hour  I 
please,  without  asking  your  leave. 

FeL  Oh,  doubtless,  madam !  and  you  might 
meet  colonel  Briton  there,  and  afterwards  send 
your  emissary  to  fetch  him  to  your  house — and, 
upon  your  father's  coming  in,  thrust  him  into 
your  bed-chamber — without  asking  my  leave. 
^jHs  no  business  of  mine,  if  you  are  exposed 
among  all  the  footmen  in  town — ^uay,  if^  they 
ballad  you,  and  cry  you  about  at  a  halfpenny 
a  piece — they  may,  without  my  leave. 

Vio.  Audadous!  don't  provoke  me— ^on*t: 
my  reputation  is  not  to  be  sported  with  [Croin^ 
«0  to  him,']  at  this  rate^i    *     no,  sir,  it  is  not. 

f^uri^f  into  teart,]  Inhuman  Felix  !-= Oh, 

Isabella !  what  a  train  of  ills  hast  thou  brought 
on  me !  [Ande, 

FeL  Ha !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  weep — a 
woman's  tears  are  far  more  fatal  than  our 
•words.  [Aiide,]  Oh,  Violante^'Sdeath !  what 
a  dog  am  I !  Now  have  I  no  power  to  stir.^ 
Dost  not  thou  know  such  a  person  as  colonel 
Briton  ?  Prithee  tell  me,  didst  not  thou  meet  him 
it  four  this  morning  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa  ? 


Vio.  Were  it  not  to  dear  my  fame,  I  would 
not  answer  thee,  thou  black  ingrate ! — but  I  can- 
not bear  to  be  reproached  with  what  I  even 
blush  to  think  of— much  less  to  act.  By  Heaven^ 
I  have  not  seen  the  Terriero  de  Passa  this  day* 

FeL  Did  not  a  Scotch  footman  attack  you  in 
the  street  neither,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  Yes ;  but  lie  mistook  me  for  another— or 
he  was  drunk,  I  know  not  which. 

FeL  And  do  not  you  know  this  Scotdi  col- 
onel? 

Vio.  Pray,  ask  me  no  more  questions:  this 
ni^ht  shall  clear  my  reputation,  and  leave  yon 
without  excuse  for  your  base  suspidons.  More 
than  this  I  shall  not  satisfy  you  ;  therefore^jnay 
leave  me. 

FeL  Didst  thou  ever  love  me,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  Ill  answer  notliing— You  was  in  haste 
to  be  gone  just  now ;  I  should  be  very  well  plea- 
sed to  be  alone,  sir. 

[She  Bits  downy  and  ftrrnt  aside, 

FeL  I  shall  not  long  interrupt  your  contem- 
plation.  Stubborn  to  the  last !  [Aside. 

Vio,  Did  ever  woman  involve  herself  as  I  have 
done ! 

FeL  Now  would  I  give  one  of  my  eyes  to  be 
friends  with  her,  for  something  whispers  to  my 

Boul,  she  is  not  guilty. [He  pauses^  then  pnils 

a  chair,  and  sits  by  her  at  a  little  distance^  look- 
ing at  her  some  time  without  neaking^  then 
draws  a  little  nearer  to  her^  Give  me  your 
hand  at  parting  however,  Violante,  won't  you — 
[He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  knee  several  ftMCS.] 
won't  you won't  you won't  you  !   - 

Vio.  [Half  regarding  Aim.]  Won't  I  cfo  what? 

FeL  You  know  wb^  I  would  have,  Violante. 
Oh,  my  heart ! 

Vio,  [Smiling^  I  thoaght  my  chains  were  ear 
sily  broke.  \X^y*  ^^  hand  into  his. 

FeL  [Draws  his  chair  clou  to  her,  and  kisses 
her  hand  in  a  rapture.]  Too  well  thou  knowest 
thy  strength.-^-- — Oh,  my  charming  angel !  my 
heart  is  all  thy  own.  Forgive  my  hasty  passion 
— ^'tis  the  transport  of  a  love  sincere.  Ob,  Vio- 
lante, Vidante ! 

Don  Pedro,  within. 

Fed.  Bid  Sancho  get  a  new  wheel  to  my  cha» 
riot  presently, 

Vio.  Bless  me,  my  father  returned!  What 
shall  we  do  now,  Felix  ?  we  are  ruined  past  re- 
demptioq. 

FeL  No,  no,  no,  my  love;  I  can  leap  from  the 
closet  window. 

[Aani  to  the  door  where  Isabella  u^  who 
cltois  to  the  door,  and  bolts  it  withinside. 

Isa.  [Feeping.]  Say  you  so  ?  But  I  shall  pre- 
vent you. 

FeL  Confusion  !  Somebody  bolts  the  door 
withinside.  I'll  see  who  you  have  concealed 
here,  if  I  die  for  it.  Oh,  Violante. !  hast  thou 
again  sacrificed  me  to  my  rival  ?  [Drart. 
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Vio,  By  Heaven,  thou  hast  no  rival  in  my  heart ! 
let  that  suffice— Nay,  sure,  you  will  not  let  my 
father  find  vou  here Distraction ! 

FeL  Indeed,  but  I  shall — except  you  com- 
mand this  door  to  be  opened,  and  that  way  con- 
ceal me  from  his  sight. 

[He  ttntgglet  with  her  to  come  at  the  door, 

Vh.  Hear  me,  Felix— ^Though  I  were  sure 
the  refusing  what  you  ask  would  separate  us  for 
ever,  by  all  that^s  powerful  you  shall  not  enter 
liere !  Either  you  do  love  me,  or  you  do  not : 
convince  me  by  your  obedience. 

FeL  That's  not  the  matter  in  debate— I  will 
know  who  is  in  this  closet,  let  the  consequence 
lie.  what  it  will.  Nay,  nay,  you  strive  in  vain :  I 
will  go  in. 

Vuh  Thou  shalt  not  go— — 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Ptd.  Hey-day !  what's  here  to  do  ?  I  will  go 
in,  and  you  shan't  go  in — ^and  I  will  go  in 
MThy,  wfcio  are  you,  sir  ? 

FeL  'Sdeath !  what  shall  1  say  now  ? 

Fed,  Don  Felix,  pray,  what's  your  business  in 
my  house  ?  ha,  sir  ? 

Vh.  Oh,  sir,  what  miracle  returned  you  home 
ao  soou  ?  some  angel  'twas  that  brou^t  my  fa- 
ther back  to  succour  the  distressed. ^This  ruf- 
fian, he-— I  cannot  call  him  gentleman — has  com- 
nitted  such  an  uncommon  rudeness,  as  the  most 
proflifate  wretch  would  be  ashamed  to  own. 

Feti  Ha !  what  the  devil  does  she  mean  ? 

[Atide. 

Vio.  As  I  was  at  my  devotion  in  my  closet,  I 
keard  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  mixed  with  a 
woman's  voice,  which  seemed  to  imply  she  was 
ia  danger 

FeL  I  am  confounded !  [Aside. 

Vio.  I  flew  to  the  door  with  the  utmost  speed, 
where  a  lady,  veiled,  •  rushed  in  upon  me ;  who, 
falling  on  her  knees,  begged  my  protection  from 
a  gentleman,  who,  she  said,  pursued  her.  I  took 
compassion  on  her  tears,  and  locked  her  into 
this  closet ;  but,  in  the  surprise,  having  left  open 
the  door,  this  very  person  whom  vou  see  with  his 
sword  drawn,  ran  in,  protesting',  if  I  did  not  give 
her  up  to  his  revenge,  he'd  force  tlie  door. 

FeL  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  does  she 
mean  to  du^  tiangme?  [Atide. 

Vio.  I  strove  with  him,  till  I  was  out  of  breath; 
and  had  you  not  come  as  ^ou  did,  he  must  have 
entered — But  he's  in  dnnk,  I  suppose;  or  he 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  indecorum. 

[Leering  at  Felix. 

Fed.  I'm  amazed ! 

FeL  The  devil  never  failed  a  woman  at  a 
pinch: — what  a  tale  has  she'fonned  in  a  minute ! 

In  drink,  quotha !  a  good  hint :  TU  lay  hold 

on't  to  bring  myself  o(L  [Atide. 

Fed.  FyT  Don  Felix ! — no  sooner  rid  of  one 
broil,  than  you  are  commencini;  another.— -—To 
assault  a  lady  with  a  naked  sword,  derogates 


much  from  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  anura 
you. 

FeL  [Countetfeiit  drunkennett."]  Who,  I  as- 
sault a  lady upon  honour,  the  lady  assaulted 

me,  sir,  and  would  have  seized  this  body-politic 
on  the  king's  high-way — Let  her  come  out,  and 

deny  it,  if  she  can^ Pray,  sir,  command  the 

d(X>r  to  be  opened ;  and  let  her  prove  me  a  liar, 
if  she  knows  how-  I  have  been  drinking 

Claret,  and  Champaign,  and  Burgundy,  and  other 
French  mnes,  sir ;  but  I  love  my  own  country, 
for  all  that. 

■  Fed.  Ay,  ay,  who  doubts  it,  sir?  Opea  the 
door,  Violante,  and  let  the  lady  come  out  Come^ 
I  warrant  thee  he  shan't  hurt  her. 

FeL  No,  no ;  I  won't  hurt  the  dear  creature. 
Now,  wliich  way  will  she  come  off?  [Aside: 

Vio.  [Unlockt  the, door.]  Come  forth,  madam ; 

none  shall  dare  to  touch  your  veil III  convey 

you  out  with  safety,  or  lose  my  life. 1  hope 

she  understands  me.  [Aiide» 

Enter  Isabella,  veiled^  and  crottet  the  stage. 

Ita.  Excellent  sirl !  [Exit, 

PeL  The  devil !— a  woman !— Til  see  if  she  be 
really  so.  [Aude* 

Vio.  [To  Felix.]  Get  clear  of  my  father,  and 
follow  me  to  the  Terriero  de  Passa,  where  all 
mistakes  shall  be  rectified. 

[Exit  with  Isabella.    Don  Felix  offers  to 
follow  her. 

Fed.  [Drawing  hit  sword.]  Not  a  step^  sir,  till 
the  lady  is  past  your  recovery ;  I  never  suffer  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  be  violated  in  my  house,  sir. 

Ill  keep  Don  Felix  here,  till  you  see  her 

safe  out,  Violante.— 4^ome,  sir,  you  and  1  will 
take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  together. 

FeL  Damn  your  pipe,  and  damn  your  bottle  ! 
— I  hate  drinking  and  smoking;  and  how  vrill 
you  help  yourself,  old  whiskers  ? 

Fed.  As  to  smoking  or  drinking,  you  have 
your  liberty ;  but  you  shall  stay,  sir. 

FeL  But  I  won't  suy — for  I  don't  like  your 
company ;  besides,  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
worid,  for  my  not  staying. 

Fed,  Ay,  what's  that? 

FeL  Why,  I  am  going  to  be  married ;  and  so^ 
good  bye. 

Fed.  To  be  married  ! — it  can't  be*.  Why,  you 
are  drunk,  Felix. 

FeL  Drunk !  ay,  to  be  sure ;  you  don't  think 

I'd  go  to  be  married,  if  I  were  sober but, 

drunk  or  sober,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  for  all 
that— and  if  you  won't  believe  me,  to  convince 
you,  V\\  show  you  the  contract,  old  gentleman. 

Fed,  Ay,  do;  come,  let's  see  this  contract, 
then. 

FeL  Yes,  yes;  I'll  shew  you  the  contract — 

I'll  »liew  you  the  contract Here,  sir — here's 

the  contract.  [Drawt  a  pittoL 

Fed.  [Starting.]  Well,  well,  rm  convinced- 
go,  go— pray  go,  and  be  married,  sir. 
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'  .FeL  Yes,  yes;  111  go-^ni  9a and  be  married; 
bat  shan^t  we  take  a  m>ttle,  first? 

Ped.  No»  no-^prajy  dear  sir,  go,  and  be  mar- 
ried. 

FeL  Very  well,  refy  well ;  [Otfing,]  but  I  in- 
sist upoQ  your  taking  one  glass,  though! 

Ped,  No,  not  now— «ome  other  time— consider 
die  lady  waits. 

FeL  What  a  cross  old  fool !  first  be  will,  and 
,then  be  won't ;  and  then  he  will,  and  then  he 
^won't.  [£jrt>. 

£a/er  Servant. 

Set,  Here's  Don  Lopes  de  Pimeatell  to  wait 
on  you,  senior. 

Fed,  What  the  devil  does  he  want  ?  he  is  not 
|oing  to  be  married,  too!— Bring  him  up;  he's 
m  pursuit  of  his  son,  I  suppose. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Don  Pe- 
dro  I  was  told  that  you  was  upon  the  road 
to  Don  Jnan*s  chateau  this  afternoon. 

Ped.  That  might  be,  roy  lord;^  but  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  k^eak  the  wheel  of  ray  chariot, 

which  obli^  me  to  return. What  is  your 

pleasure  with  me,  my  lord  ? 

Jjoff.  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  is  in 
your  bouse. 

Ped.  That's  more  than  I  know,  mv  lord ;  but 
here  was  your  son,  just  now,  as  drunk  as  an  em- 
peror. 

Lop.  My  son  drunk  1^1  never  saw  turn  in 
drink  in  my  life.^-Where  is  he,  pray,  sir? 

Ped.  Gone  to  be  married. 

Lop.  Married ! — to  whom ! — I  don*t  know  that 
he  courted  any  body. 

Ped.  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  that— but,  Fm 

ire,  he  showed  me  the  contract— Within,  there ! 


lore, 


Enter  Servant. 


Bid  my  daughter  come  hither ;  she'll  tell  you  an* 
other  story,  my  lord. 

jS^.  She's  gone  out  in  a  chair,  sir. 

Ped.  Out  in  a  chair ! — ^what  do  you  mean, sir? 

Ser.  As  I  say,  sir — and  Donna  Isabella  went 
in  another  just  before  her. 

Lop.  IsalieHa ! 

Ser.  And  Don  Felix  followed  in  another^—I 
overheard  them  all  bid  the  chair  go  to  the  Ter- 
oen>  de  Passa. 

Ped.  Ha!  what  business  has  my  daughter 
there  ?  I  am  confounded,  and  know  not  what  to 
think — within  there.  [Exit. 

Lop.  My  heart  misgives  me  plaguily^-— ^Call 
me  an  alguazil — HI  pursue  them  straight.  [Exit. 

SCENE  lllr^Changei  to  the  ttrtet  before  Don 

Pedro's  Aovse. 


Enter  Lissardo. 
Lu.  I  wish  I  could  see  Floi 


^methioks  I 


have  an  hankering  kindness  after  the  slnl 
must  bereoonol^ 

Enter  Gibbt. 

Cdh.  Aw  my  sal,  sir,  but  Ise  Uithe  to  find  ye 
here  now. 

La.  Ha,  brother !  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 

Oik.  No  se  fast,  se  ye  me— Brether  me  ne  bre- 
thers ;  I  scorn  a  leer  as  muckle  as  a  thiefe,  se  ve 
now,  and  ve  must  gang  intui  this  house  with  me, 
and  justifie  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  that  sho 
was  tne  lady  that  ganged  in  here  this  mom,  se  yc 
me,  or  the  deel  ha  my  saul,  sir,  but  ye  and  I  shall 
be  twa  folks. 

lis.  Justify  it  to  Donna  Violante's  face^  quo- 
tha !  For  what  ?  Sure  you  don't  know  what  you 
say. 

Gib.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  as  wcel  as  ye  dee ;  there- 
fore, come  along,  and  make  na  mair  words  about 
it. 

La.  Why,  what  the  devil  do  ye  mean  ?  Don't 
you  consider  you  are  in  Portugal  ?  Is  the  fellow 
mad? 

Gib.  Fellow  !  Ise  none  of  yer  fellow,  sir;  and 
gin  the  place  were  hell,  Fd  gar  ye  do  me  justice. 
[LissAROo  going^  Nay,  the  deel  a  fit  ye  gang. 

(Lays  hM  ofAifn,  and  knocks. 
*edro  himself:    I  wish  I  were 
fairly  oC  [Aude, 

Enter  Don  Pedeo. 

Ped.  How  now  ?  What  makes  you  knock  so 
loud? 

Gib,  Gin  this  be  Don  Pedro's  house,  sir,  I  would 
speak  with  Donna  Violsnts,  his  daughter. 

Ped.  Ha !  what  is  it  you  want  with  my  daugh- 
ter, pray  ? 

Gt6.  An  she  be  your  daughter,  and  lik  your 
honour,  command  her  to  come  oat,  and  answer 
for  herself  now,  and  either  justify  or  disprove 
what  this  chield  told  me  this  morn. 

Lit.  So,  here  will  be  a  fine  piece  of  work ! 

[Atide4 

Ped.  Why,  what  did  he  tell  yon,  ha  ? 

Gib.  By  my  saul,  sir,  Ise  tell  you  aw  the  truth. 
— My  master  got  a  pretty  iady  noon  the  how  rjc 

call't Passa — hero  at  five  this  mom,  and  lie 

gar'd  me  watch  her  heam-Hind,  in  troth,  lodged 
her  here ;  and,  meeting  this  iU-favoured  thiefe, 
se  ye  me,  I  speered  wha  she  was — and  he  tald 
me  her  name  was  Donna  Viohmte,  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendosa's  daughter. 

Ped.  Ha  I  my  daughter  with  a  man,  abroad  at 
five  in  the  moniing !  Death,  hell,  and  furies !  By 
St  Anthony,  Tin  undone  ! 

Gib.  Wounds,  sir !  ye  put  yer  saint  intnl  bon« 
ny  company. 

Ped.  Who  is  your  master,  you  60%  yon  ?  Ad^ 
heart,  I  shall  be  tricked  of  my  danghter  and  mo- 
ney, too,  that's  worst  of  all. 

Gib.  You  dog  you!  'Sbleadi  sir!  dinna  ca' 
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names — ^I  wunna  tell  you  who  my  master  h,  se  ye 
me  now  ? 

Fed,  And  who  are  vou,  rascal,  that  know  my 
daoghter  so  well  ?  ha  f  [Holds  up  hi$  cane, 

Juf.  What  shall  I  say,  to  make  him  give  this 

Scotch  dog  a  good  beating  ?  [Aside.] rX  know 

your  daughter,  signior !  Not  1;  I  nevpr  saw  your 
daughter  in  all  my  life. 

Gib,  [Knocks  kirn  down  with  hisjist,]  Decl  ha 
iny  saul,  sar,  gin  ye  get  no  your  caricn  for  that 
lie  now. 

Fed.  What,  hoa !  where  are  all  my  servants  ? 

Enter  Colokel,  Felix,  Isabella,  and  Vio- 

LANTE. 

Raise  the  house  in  pursuit  of  my  daughter ! 

Ser.  Here  she  comes,  signior. 

CoL  Hey-day !  what's  here  to  do  ? 

Gib.  This  is  the  loon-like  tike,  an  lik  your  ho- 
nour, that  sent  me  heam  with  a  lee  this  morn. 

CoL  Come,  come;  'tis  all  well,  Gibby ;  let  him 
rise. 

Ped.  I  am  thunderstruck — and  have  no  power 
Co  speak  one  word. 

FeL  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  lissardo ;  no 
quarrelling  with  him  this  day. 

Lis,  A  pox  take  his  fists! — Egad!  these  Bri- 
tons are  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Zap.  So,  have  I  found  you,  daughter  ?  TUea 
you  nave  not  hanged  yourself  yet,  I  see. 

CoL  But  she  is  married,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Married !  Zounds !  to  whom  ? 

CoL  Even  to.  your  humble  servant,  my  lord. 
If  you  please  to  give  us  your  blessing.     [Kneels. 

Lop,  Why,  hw-k  ye,  mistress^  are  you  really 
mamed? 

Jm.  Really  so,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  who  are  you,  sir? 

CpL  An  honest  North  Briton  by  birth,  and  a 
oolooel  by  oommission,  my  lord. 

Lop,  An  heretic !  the  devil ! 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 

Fed.  She  has  played  you  a  slippery  trick,  in- 
deed, ray  lord.*-W«U,  my  girl,  thou  hast  been  to 


tee  diy  friend  married— ——next  week  thou  shalt    tickle  the  weamb,  and  make  it  cry  gram,  grum  ? 


my  thoughts  were  not  over-strong  for  a  nunnery, 
father. 

Lop,  Your  daughter  has  played  you  a  slippery 
trick,  too,  signior. 

Fed.  But  your  son  shall  never  be  the  better 
for  it,  my  lord ;  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
left  an  certain  conditions,  and  Til  not  part  with 
a  shilling. 

Lop.  But  we  have  a  certain  thing,  called  law, 
shall  make  you  do  justice,  sir. 

Fed.  Well,  we'll  try  that — my  lord,  much  good 
may  it  do  you  with  your  daughter-in-law.    [Exit, 

Lop,  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  rib.   [Exit, 

Enter  Frederick. 

FeL  Frederick,  welcome  ! — I  sent  for  thee  to 
be  partaker  of  my  happiness ;  and  pray  give  me 
leave  to  introduce  you  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Fred.  Your  messenger  has  told  me  all,  and  I 
sincerely  share  in  all  your  happiness. 

CcL  To  the  right  about,  I^rederick;  wish  thy 
friend  joy. 

FreicL  1  do,  with  all  my  soul — and,  madam,  I 
congratulate  your  deliverance. — Your  suspicions 
are  cleared  now,  I  hope,  Felix  ? 

FeL  They  are ;  and  I  heartily  ask  the  colonel 

{>ardon,  and  wish  him  happy  -with  my  aster ;  for 
ove  has  taught  xnis  to  knovr,  that  every  manls 
happiness  coasists  in  choosine  for  himselt 

Lis.  After  that  rule,  I  fix  here.      [7b  Flora. 

Fh.  That's  your  mistake ;  I  prefer  my  lady's 
service,  and  turn  you  over  to  her  that  pleaded 
right  and  title  to  you  to-day. 

Lis,  Choose,  proud  fool !  I  sha'nt  ask  you 
twice. 

Gib.  What  say  ye  now,  lass?— will  ye  gee  yer 
bond  to  poor  Gibby  ? — What  say  you  ?  will  you 
dance  the  reel  of  Bogie  with  me  ? 

Inis.  That  I  may  not  leave  my  lady,  I  take  you 
at  your  word ;  and,  tliough  our  wuomg  has  been 
short,  ni,  by  her  example,  love  you  dearly. 

[Mimic  plays, 

FeL  Hark !  I  hear  the  music ;  somebody  has 
done  us  the  favour  to  call  them  in. 

[A  country^ance, 

Gib.  Wounds,  this  is  bonny  music ! How 

caw  ye  that  thing  that  ye  pinch  by  the  craig,  and 


have  a  better  husband,  my  dear. 

[To  Viola  KTE. 

FeL  Next  week  is  a  little  too  soon,  sir ;  I  hope 
to  live  ioniEer  than  that. 

Fed,  W\mt  do  you  mean,  sir?  You  have  not 
made  a  rib  of  ray  daughter,  too,  have  you  ? 

Vio,  Indeed  bat  he  has,  sir;  I  know  not  how. 
iMit  he  took  me  io  an  unguarded  minute — when-) 


FreA.  Oh !  that's  a  guitar,  Gibby. 
FeL  Now,  roy.Violaute,  I  shall  proclaim  tiiy 
virtues  to  the  worlds 

I>t  us  no  more  thy  sex's  conduct  blame, 
^nce  thou'rt  a  proof,  to  their  eternal  fame. 
That  man  has  no  advantage,  but  rhe  ntune. 

[Exeunt  omnes» 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Sir  George  Trumav,  tuppated  dead. 

TiHSEL,  a  coxcomb  pretending  ^oLadt  Truman. 

Famtome,  the  drummer. 

Vellum,  Sir  George  Truman's  itewartL 

Butler. 


coacbmak. 
Gardener. 


WOMEN. 

Ladt  Truman,  nijipflterf  midom  of  Sir  Oeoro& 
Abigail,  kermmd. 


Scene-^A  couniy  m  England^ 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I.— il  great  halL 

Enter  t^  Butler,  Coachman,  and  Gardener. 

But.  There  came  another  coach  to  town  last 
night,  that  brought  a  gentleman  to  inquire  about 
this  strange  noise  we  hear  in  the  house.  This 
spirit  will  bring  a  power  of  custom  to  the  George. 

• >If  BO  be  he  continues  his  pranks,  I  design  to 

sell  a  pot  of  ale,  and  set  up  the  sign  of  the  drum. 

Coach,  I'll  give  madam  warning,  that's  flat — 
I've  always  lived  in  sober  families — I'll  not  dis- 
parage myself  to  be  a  servant  in  a  house  that  is 
naunted. 

Gard,  I'll  e^en  marry  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of 
ground  of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  madam ; 
not  but  that  madam  is  a  very  good  woman,  if 
Mrs  Abigail  did  not  spoil  her <— Come,  here's 
her  health. 

But.  Tis  a  very  hard  thing  tp  be  a  butler  in  a 
house  that  is  disturbed.    He  made  such  a  racket 


in  the  cellar  last  night,  that  Vm  afraid  hell  sour 
all  the  beer  in  my  barrels. 

Coach,  Why,  then,  John,  we  ought  to  take  it  off 
as  fast  as  we  can.— ^Uere's  to  you.— He  rattled  so 
loud  under  the  tiles  last  night,  that  I  Tenly 
thought  the  house  would  have  fallen  over  oar 
heads.  I  durst  not  go  up  into  the  cock-loft  this 
morning,  if  I  had  not  got  one  of  the  maids  to  go 
along  with  me. 

Gard,  I  thought  I  heard  him  in  one  of  my 
bed-posts.  I  marvel,  John,  how  he  gets  into  the 
house,  when  all  the  gates  are  shut ! 

But,  Wh^,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  spirit  will 
creep  you  mto  an  augr^olc^-^-hell  whisk 
ye  through  a  key*hole,  without  so  much  as  jost- 
ling against  one  of  the  wards. 

Coach,  Poor  madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that'^ 
certain ;  and  verily  believes  it  is  my  master,  that 
was  killed  in  the  last  campaign. 

But.  Out  of  all  maimer  of  question^  Bobiiv 
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'tis  lir  George.  Mn  Abigail  is  of  opinion,  it 
am  be  none  but  his  honour.  He  always  liked 
the  wars ;  arid,  you  know,  was  mightly  pleased, 
from  a  child,  with  the  music  of  a  drum. 

OanL  I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found 
after  the  battle. 

But,  Found !  Why,  ye  fool,  is  not  his  body 
here  about  the  house  ?  Dost  thou  think  he  can 
beat  his  drum  without  hands  and  arms  f 

Coaek.  Tis  master,  as  sure,  as  I  stand  here 
alive ;  and  I  verily  believe  I  saw  him  last  night 
in  the  town-close. 

GartL  Ay !  How  did  he  appear  ? 

Coaek,  Like  a  white  horse. 

But,  Phoo,  Robin !  I  tell  ye  he  has  never  ap- 
peared yety  but  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a 
drum. 

Cooci.  This  makes  one  almost  afraid  of  one's 
own  shadow.  As  I  was  walking  from  the  stable 
tfother  night,  without  my  lanthom,  I  fell  across  a 
beam  that  lay  in  my  way ;  and  faith  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth.  I  tbought  I  had  stumbled 
over  a  spirit ! 

But.  Thou  might*st  as  well  have  stumbled  over 
a  straw.  ^*hy,  a  spirit  is  such  a  little  thing, 
that  I  have  heard  a  man,  who  was  a  great  scho- 
lar, say,  that  he'll  dance  you  a  Lancashire  horn- 
pipe upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  As  I  sat  in  the 
pantry  last  night,  counting  my  spoons,  the  candle, 
methooght,  burnt  blue,  and  the  spayed  bitch 
looked  as  if  she  saw  something 

Coack*  Ay,  poor  cur,  she  is  almost  frightened 
out  of  her  wits ! 

Gurd.  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  she  hears  him,  many 
a  time  and  often,  when  we  don't. 

But,  My  lady  must  have  him  laid,  that's  cer- 
tain, whatever  it  cost  her. 

Oard.  I  fancy,  when  one  goes  to  market,  one 
might  hear  of  somebody  that  can  make  a  spell. 

CoocA.  Why,  may  not  the  parson  of  our  parish 
lay  him? 

But.  No,  no,  no ;  our  parson  cannot  lay  him. 

Couch,  Why  not  he,  as  well  as  another  man } 

Bui.  Why,  ve  fool,  he  is  not  qualified.  He 
has  not  ^en  the  oaths. 

GanL  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  spirit 
would  take  the  law  of  him  ?  Faith,  I  could  tell 
you  one  way  to  drive  him  oS. 

Coach.  How's  that? 

Gard,  I'll  tell  you  immediately. — [Drinks.'] — 
I  fancy  Mrs  Abi(^  might  scold  him  out  of  the 
house. 

Coach»  Ay,  she  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown 
bis  drum,  if  any  thing  could. 

But,  Pugh,  this  is  all  froth ;  you  understand 
nothing  of  the  matter.    The  neit  time  it  makes 

a  noise,  I  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  done 1 

would  have  the  steward  npeak  Latin  to  it 

CoocA.  Ay,  that  would  do^  if  the  steward  had 
bat  couran. 

Gard,  There  you  have  it.  He's  a  fearful  roan. 
If  I  had  as  much  learning  as  bei  and  I  met  the 


ghost,  Fd  tell  him  his  own.  But,  aladc !  what 
can  one  of  us  poor  men  do  with  a  spirit,  that  can 
neither  write  nor  read  f 

But.  Thou  art  always  cracking  and  boast- 
ing, Peter ;  thou  dost  not  know  what  mischief 
it  might  do  thee,  if  such  a  silly  dog  as  thee 
should  ofler  to  speak  to  it.  For  aught  I  know^ 
he  mij^ht  flea  thee  alive,  and  make  pvchment  of 
thy  skm,  to  cover  his  drum  with. 

Gard,  A  6ddlestick !  tell  not  me— I  fear  no- 
thing, not  I.  I  never  did  harm  in  my  life ;  I 
never  committed  murder. 

But,  I  verily  believe  thee.  Keep  thy  tem- 
per, Peter ;  after  supper  we'll  drink  each  of  us 
a  double  mug,  and  then  let  come  what  will. 

Gard,  Why,  that's  well  said,  John — ^An  honest 
man,  that  is  not  quite  sober,  has  nothing  to  fear^ 
Here's  to  yo  Why,  now,  if  he  should  come 

this  minute,  here  would  I  stand ^Ua!  what 

noise  is  that  ? 

But.  Coach.  Ha !  where? 

Gard,  The  devil !  the  devil !  Oh,  no,  'tisMis 
Abigail. 

But,  Ay,  faith !  'tU  she ;  'ds  Mrs  Abigail !  A 
good  mistake ;  'tis  Mrs  Abigail. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Abi.  Here  are  your  drunken  sots  for  you !  Is 
this  a  time  to  be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are  come 
to  the  house  !  Why  don*t  you  lay  your  cloth  ? 
How  come  you  out  of  the  stables  ?  Why  are  you 
not  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gard.  Why,yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  ma- 
dam fetching  a  walk  together ;  and,  methougbt^ 
they  looked  as  if  they  should  say,  they  had  rather 
have  my  room  than  my  company. 

But.  And  so,  forsooth,  being  all  three  met  to- 
gether, we  are  doing  our  endeavours  to  drink 
this  same  drummer  out  of  our  lieads. 

Gard.  For  you  must  know,  Mrs  Abigail,  we 
are  all  of  opinion,  that  one  cannot  be  a  match 
for  him,  unless  one  be  as  drunk  as  a  drum. 

Coach,  I  am  resolved  to  give  madam  warning 
to  hire  herself  another  coachman ;  for  I  came  to 
serve  my  master,  d'ye  sec,  while  he  was  alive ; 
but  do  suppose  that  he  has  no  furtlier  occasion 
for  a  coach,  now  he  walks. 

But.  Truly,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  must  needs  say, 
that  this  spint  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  body,  after 
all,  to  fright  madam,  and  his  old  servants^  at 
this  rate. 

GardL  And  truly,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  must  needs 
say,  I  served  my  master  contentedlji^  while  he 
was  living;  but  I  will  serve  no  man  living  (that 
is,  no  man  that  is  not  living)  without  double 
wages. 

Abi.  Ay,  'tis  such  cowards  as  you  that  go 
about  with  idle  stories,  to  disgjracc  the  house,  and 
bring  so  many  strangers  about  it:  you  first  frighten, 
yourselves,  and  then  your  neighbours. 

Gard  Frightened!  I  scorn  your  words:  fright- 
ened^ quoiha ! 
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AbL  Whnty  700  sot !  are  yon  grown  pot^va- 1 

KantP 

Gurd.  Fnchtcned  with  a  dnita  !  that's  a  good 
one  !  tt  vtili  du  us  no  harm,  Y\\  answer  tor  it: 
It  will  brinir  no  hlood-shcd  aloitg  witli  it,  take  inj 
Word.  It  Houtids  as  like  a  train-band  dnim  as 
evt»r  I  heard  in  my  liPe. 

liyt.  Fr^ythee,  Peter,  doa*t  be  so  presomptu- 
ous. 

Atn.  Well,  these  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  I 
^ould  wish.  [A^df, 

Gard.  I  scorn  to  be  frightened,  now  I  am  in 
for't ;  if  old  dub-a-dnb  come  into  the  room,  I 
iron  Id  take  him 

But,  PrithcF,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Gard.  I  would  takehhn* 


[T/te  drum  beat 9 :  the  Gardener  mdeawmrt 
to  f^t  off,  and  falls, 

Biif.  Coach.  Speak  to' it,  Mrs  Abigail! 

Gard,  Spare  mv  life,  and  take  all  I  have ! 

Coach,  Make  uif,  make  o^  good  butler,  and 
let  us  go  hide  oursehnss  m  Uie  cellar. 

[2'hey  all  mn  off, 

Ahi,  So,  now  the  cOast  is  clear,  1  may  venture 
to  call  out  my  drummer — But  first,  let  nie  shut 
the  door,  lest  we  be  surprised.  Mr  Fantome  ! 
Mr  Fantome  ! — [He  beats] — ^Nay,  nay,  pray 
tome  out:  the  enemy's  fled— I  mast  speak 
%it1i  you  immediately— ^Donl  stay  to  htat  a 
parley. 

[The  back  scene  opens,  and  diBc&ters  Fan- 
tome Ttith  a  drum. 

Fan,  Dear  Mrs  Nabby,  I  have  overheard  all 
Ibat  has  been  said,  and  6nd  thou  hast  managed 
tlm  thing  so  wdl,  that  I  could  take  thee  rn  my 
arms  and  kiss  thee  »If  my  drum  did  nOt  stand 
in  my  way. 

Aoi,  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  you  are  the  mer- 
riest ghost !  and  the  very  picture  of  sir  George 
Truman. 

Fan,  There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs  Abignil :  sir 
George  had  that  freshness  in  his  looks,  that  we 
men  of  the  town  caniKyt  come  op  to. 

AbL  Oh,  death  may  hare  altered  yon,  y^ 
know — Besides,  you  must  consider,  yoa  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood  in  the  battle. 

Fan.  Aye,  that's  right;  let  me  look  never  so 
pale,  this  cut  cross  my  forehead  will  keep  me  in 
countenance. 

Abi,  'Tls  just  sach  a  oncasrayma^er  received 
from  a  cursed  French  trooper,  as  my  lady's  letter 
informed  her. 

'  Fan.  It  happens  lockily,  that  this  suit  of 
clothes  of  sir  George's  fits  me  so  well  I  think 
1  cannot  fail  hitting  the  air  of  a  man  with  whom 
I  was  so  long  acquainted. 
■  Abi.  You  arc  the  very  man — I  vow  1,  almost 
start,  v'hen  1  look  upon  yon. 

Fan.  But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  I  must 
remain  invisible? 

Abi.  Pray,  what  pood  did  your  being  visible  do 
you  ?  The  fair  Mr  Fantome  thought  no  woman 


coaid  withsund  him — But,  when  you  were  teeti 
by  my  lady  in  your  proper  person,  after  slie  had 
taken  a  full  survey  of  yoa,  and  heard  all  the 
pretty  things  you  could  aay,  she  very  ctviUy  di^ 
migsed  ^ou  for  the  sake  of  this  empty,  tioisy  crea- 
ture, Tmsel.  She  fancies  you  have  been  gontt 
from  hence  this  fortnight. 

Fan.  Why,  really,  I  love  thy  lady  so  weli«  that, 
though  I  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  (or  mytiM, 
I  cou)d  not  bear  to  see  her  given  to  another,  es- 
pecially such  a  wretch  as  Tinsel. 

Abi.  Well,  tell  mc  truly,  Mr  Ftontome,  hare 
not  you  a  great  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  my  dear 
lady,  that  I  would  not  Bofliisr  her  to  be  deluded 
in  this  mamier  for  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  ? 

Fan.  Thou  art  always  reminding  me  or  my  pre- 
mise— thou  shalt  have  it,  if  thou  canst  bring  oor 
project  to  bear :  dost  not  know^  that  storiea  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions  generally  end  in  a  pot  of 
money  ? 

Ah'i.  Why,  traly^  ttow,  Mr  Fantome^  I  sbould 
Ihink  rtiysHf  a  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  dMe 
what  I  do  for  a  farthing  less. 

Fan.  Det^  Abigail,  how  I  admire  thy  virtoe ! 

Abi,  No,  no,  Mr  Fantome;  I  defy  the  worst  of 
my  «iMAniei5  to  soy  I  love  mischief  for  misohiers 
saiee. 

Fan.  But  is  thy  lady  persuaded  that  I*m  the 
ghost  of  her  deceased  hatband  ? 

Ahi,  I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  bo  :  and 
tell  her,  every  time  yonr  drum  rattles,  that  her 
husband  is  chiding  he^  for  entertaining  this  new 
lover. 

Fan.  Prithee,  make  use  of  all  thy  art :  for  Tm 
tired  to  death  with  strolling  round  diis  wide  old 
house,  like  a  nit  behind  die  wainscoat 

Abi.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  'twas  the  pnrest  place 
in  the  world  for  you  to  tolay  your  tricks  in  ? 
There^  hone  of  the  family  tnat  knows  et«ry  hole 
and  corner  in  it,  besides  inyself. 

Fan.  Ah,  Mrs  Abigaill  You  have  had  your 
intrigues— 

Abi.  For,  you  must  know,  when  I  was  a  romp- 
ing young  girl,  I  was  a  mighty  lover  of  hide  and 

Fan.  1  believe,  by  this  tioie,  I  am  as  well  ac- 
quainted w4th  the  house  as  yourself. 

Abi.  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mr  Fan- 
tome :  but  no  matter  for  that ;  here  is  to  be  your 
station  to-night,  lliis  place  is  unkno^vn  to  any 
one  living,  besides  myself,  since  the  death  <^f  tlie 
joiner,  who,  you  must  understand,  being  a  lover 
of  mine,  contrived  the  wainscoat  to  nvj\'e  to  and 
fro,  in  the  manner  that  you  find  it.  I  designed 
it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady's  clothes.  Oh,  the 
stomachers,  stays,  petticoats,  commodes,  biced 
shoes,  and  good  things,  that  I  have  had  in  it ! 
Pray,  take  caw  you  don't  break  the  cherty  bran- 
dy bottle,  that  sunds  up  in  the  corner. 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  hire  your  closet  of 
you  but  for  this  one  night — A  thousand  pounds 
yon  know,  is  a  very  good  rent. 
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Ain,  Welly  get  yon  gone  s  yon  have  such  a  way 
wiiii  you,  there'B  no  denying  you  any  thiag. 

Ftm,  1  am  chinking  how  Tmsel  will  Btape,  when 
he  sees  me  come  out  of  the  wall ;   for  I  am  re- 
solved to  make  my  appearance  to-night. 
•    AhL  Oet  you  in«  get  you  in;  my  lady'a  at  the 
40Dr. 

Jam.  Pray*  take  care  she  does  not  keep  me  up 
so  late  as  she  did  last  night,  or,  depend  upoa  st, 
ni  heat  the  tattoo. 

Abi.  I'm  uudiuie,  Vm  undone  I-^Am  he  is  go- 
ing in.] — Mr  Fantome !  Mr  Fantone !  Have 
you  put  the  thousand  pound  bond  into  my  bro- 
ther's hand  f 

Fan,  Ihuu  shalt  have  it;  X  tell  tfaee,  thou 
ahalt  have  it. 

[Faittomb  goet  in. 

AbL  No  more  words — ^Vanish,  vaniah ! 

Enter  Lady  Trueman. 

Abi.  \Opemng  the  door.] — Oh»  dear  madam, 
was  it  you  that  made  such  a  knocking  ?  My  heart 
does  so  beat— —I  vow  you  have  frighted  aie  to 
deatli 1  thought,  verily,  it  had  been  the  drum- 
mer. 

Lady  True.  I  haw  been  ahewing  tbt  garden  to 
Mr  Tinsel :  he's  ntost  insufTerably  witty  upon  us, 
about  this  story  of  the  drum. 

AbL  Indeed,  madam,  he's  a  very  loose  man  : 
Tm  afraid  'tis  he  that  hinders  my  poor  master 
from  resting  in  his  grave. 

Latfy  TYue.  Well,  an  infidel  is  such  a  novelty 
in  the  country,  that  I  am  resolved  to  divert  my- 
self a  day  or  two,  at  least,  with  the  oddness  of 
his  conversation. 

AIri,  Ah,  madam,  the  dmm  began  to  beat  in 
Ihe  house,  as  soon  as  ever  that  creature  was  ad- 
mitted to  visit  you.  All  the  whiie  Mr  (Fantome 
made  his  addresses  to  you,  there  was  not  a  moose 
stirring  in  the  family,  more  than  used  to  be — 

Lady  True.  This  ba^ge  has  some  design  up- 
on me,  more  than  I  can  yet  discover. — [Aside.] — 
Mr  Fantome  was  always  thy  favourite. 

Abi.  Aye,  and  should  have  been  yours,  too,  by 
my  consent.  Mr  Fantome  was  not  such  a  slight 
fantastic  thing  as  this  is — Mr  Fantome  was  the 
best  built  man  one  should  see  in  a  summer's  day ! 
Mr  Fantome  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  loved 
you.  Poor  soul !  how  has  he  sighed,  wlien  he  has 
talked  to  me  of  my  hard-hearted  lady.  Well,  I 
had  as  lief  as  a  thousand  pounds,  you  would  mar- 
ry Mr  Fantome. 

Lady  True.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  loved  him 
well  enough,  till  he  loved  me  so  much.  But  Mr 
Tinsel  makes  his  conrt  to  me  with  so  much  ne- 
glect and  indtfierence,  and  with  such  an 
aUe  sauciness — N«t  that  I  say  Til  amrry  him. 

AbL  Marry  him,  quoiha !  ISfo— sf  yoo  should, 
you'll  be  awakened  sooner  than  married  couples 
generally  are-^You'A  quickly  have  a  drum  nt 
your  window. 

Lady  J¥ue,  TU  hide  my  oootempt  of  Tinsel 


for  once,  if  it  be  but  to  see  what  this  wench 
drives  at.  [Aside. 

AbL  Why»  suppose  your  husband,  after  this 
fair  warning  he  has  given  you,  should  soimd  yon 
an  alarm  at  midnight;  then  open  your  curtains 
with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  cry  out 
with  a  hollow  voice — What  dost  Uiou  do  in  bed 
with  this  spindle*«hanked  fellow  ? 

L§dy  True.  Why  wilt  thou  needs  have  it  to  be 
my  husband  ?  He  never  had  any  reason  to  he  of- 
fended at  me.  I  always  loved  him  while  he  was 
living ;  and  should  prefer  him  to  any  man,  were 
he  so  still.  Mr  Tinsel  is,  indeed,  very  idle  in  his 
talk:  but  I  fancy,  Abigail,  a  discreet  woman 
might  reform  him. 

AbL  Thatfs  a  likely  matter,  indeed !  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  woman  who  had  power  over  a 
man  when  she  was  his  wife,  that  had  none  while 
she  was  his  mistress  ?  Oh,  there's  notJiing  in  the 
world  improves  a  man  in  his  complaisance  like 
marringe  i 

Ladjf  True.  He  is,  indeed,  at  present,  too  fa- 
miliar m  his  conversation. 

Abi.  Familiar,  madam  I  in  troth,  he's  down- 
right rude. 

Lady   True.    But  that,   you  know,  Abigail, 

shews  he  has  no  dissimulation  in  him ^Then 

he  is  apt  to  jest  a  little  too  much  upon  grave 
subjects. 

Abi,  Grave  subjects'!  He  jests  upon  the 
church. 

Lady  True.  You  talk  as  if  yoo  hated  him. 

Abi.  You  talk  as  if  you  loved  him. 

Lady  True.  Hold  your  toi^e;  here  he  corner 

Enter  Tinsel. 

Tin.  My  dear  widow  I 

AbL  My  dear  widow  1  Marry  come  up ! 

[Asidt. 

Lady  True.  Let  him  alone,  Abigail ;  so  long 
as  he  oloes  not  call  me  my  dear  wife,  there's  no 
harm  done. 

Tin.  I  have  been  most  ridiculously  diverted 

since  I  left  you Your  servants  have  made  a 

convert  of  my  booby :  his  head  is  so  filled  with 
this  foolish  story  of  a  drummer,  that  I  expect  the 
rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  gu  a  message  by 
moon-light. 

Lady  True.  Aye,  Mr  Tinsel,  what  a  loss  of 
billet-doux  would  that  be  to  many  a  fine  lady ! 

AbL  Tlien  you  still  believe  this  to  be  a  foolish 
story  ?  I  thought  my  lady  had  told  you,  that  she 
had  heard  it  herself. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Why,  you  would  not  persuade  us  out  of 
our  senses  ? 

Tin,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

AbL  There's  manners  for  you,  -madam ! 

[Aside. 

Lady  True.  Admirably  rallied  I  That  laugh 
anas  unanswerable  !  Now,  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 
GOttld  fDrbcar  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I  should 
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tellyou  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  than  last  night 

jrt».  Fancy ! 

Lady  True.  But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  my 
maid  was  with  me  ? 

Tin»  Vapours,  vapours !  Pray,  my  dear  widow, 
will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?  Had  you  ever 
this  noise  o^  a  drum  in  vonr  head,  all  the  while 
your  husband  was  living  r  Believe  me,  madam,  I 
could  prescribe  you  a  cure  for  these  imagina- 
tions. 

AbL  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imaginations,  sir ;  I 
have  heard  it  myself. 

Tin,   Hark  thee,  child Art  thou  an  old 

maid? 

Ahi,  Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fault 

TTn.  Whims!  Freaks!  Megrims!  indeed, Mrs 
Abigail. 

AbL  Marry,  'sir,  by  your  talk,  one  would  be- 
lieve ^ou  thought  every  thing  timt  was  good  is  a 
megnm. 

^  Lady  True,  Though  you  give  no  credit  to  sto- 
ries ofapparitions,  I  hope  you  believe  there  are 
such  things  as  spirits  ? 

"Rn,  Simplicity! 

AbL  I  fancy  you  don*t  believe  women  have 
souls,  dVe,  sir? 

Tin.  Foolish  enough !  But  Where's  this  ghost  ? 
this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  drummer  ?  I'd  fain  hear 
him,  methinks. 

Abi.  Frwf,  madam,  don't  suffer  him  to  give  the 
ghost  such  ill  langua^,  especially  when  you  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  my  master. 

Tin,  That's  well  enough,  faith.  Nab;  dost 
thou  think  thy  master  so  unreasonable,  as  to 
continue  his  claim  to  hb  relict  after  his  bones 
are  laid  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember  the  words  of 
your  contract — ^you  have  fulfilled  them  to  a  tittle 
— Did  not  yon  marry  sir  George  to  the  tune  of 
Till  death  us  do  part  f 

Lady  Drue,  I  must  not  hear  sir  George's  me- 
mory treated  in  so  slight  a  manner.    ' 

Till.  Give  me  but  possession  of  your  person, 
and  I'll  whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  and 


cure  you  at  once.  Oh,  we'd  pass  all  oar  thne  in 
London.  T'ls  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  divei^ 
sions,  where  there's  something  to  amuse  yoa 
every  hour  of  the  day.  life^  not  life  in  the 
'  country. 

Ladif  True.  Well,  then,  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity ot  shewing  the  sincerity  of  that  love  to  me 
which  you  profess.  You  may  give  a  proof  that 
you  have  an  affection  to  my  person,  not  my  join- 
ture. 

Tin.  Vour  jointure !  How  can  you  think  me 
such  a  dog  ?  But,  child  won't  your  jointure  be 
the  same  thing  in  Loudon,  as  in  the  couutry  ? 

Lad^  True.  No ;  you're  deceived.  You  must 
know  it  is  settled  on  me  by  marriage  articles*  on 
condition  that  I  live  in  this  old  mansioii-hotiac^ 
and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 

Tin.  How  1 

AbL  That's  well  put,  madam. 

Tin.  Why,  faith,  I  have  been  looking  upon 
this  house,  and  think  it  is  the  prettiest  habitation 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Lady  True.  Aye,  but  then  this  cruel  dram  ! 

Tin.  Something  so  venerable  in  it ! 

Lady  True.  Aye,  but  the  drum ! 

Till.  For  my  part,  I  like  this  Gothic  way  of 
building  (letter  than  any  of  your  new  orders 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  it  should  fell  to 
ruin. 

Ltt<fy  TVttf.  Aye,  but  the  drum ! 

Tin.  How  pleasantly  we  two  could  pass  oar 
time  in  this  delicious  situation  !  Our  lives  would 
be  a  continued  dream  of  happiness  Com^ 
faith,  widow,  let's  go  upon  the  leads^  and  take  m 
view  of  the  country. 

Lady  ZVtre.  Aye,  but  the  drum !  the  drum ! 

Tin.  My  dear,  take  my  word  for  it,  'tis  all 
fancy :  besides,  should  he  drum  in  thy  very  bed- 
chamber, I  should  only  hug  thee  the  closer. 

Clasped  in  the  folds  of  love,  I'd  meet  my  doom. 

And  act  my  joys,  though  thunder  shook  the 

room.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. — Open*  andditcovert  Vellum  in  his 
offieCf  a^nd  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Vel.  This  letter  astonisheth;  may  I  believe 

my  own  eyes — or  rather  my  spectacles ^To 

Humphrey  Vellum,  esq.   steward    to  the  lady 
Trueman. 

*  Vellum, 

'  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  your 
'  master  is  alive,  and  designs  to  be  with  you  in . 
'  half  an  hour.    The  report  of  my  being  slain  in 

*  the  Netherlands,  has,  I  find,  produced  some 

*  disorders  in  my  family.     I  am  now  at  the 

*  George  Inn.    If  an  old  man  with  a  grey  beard, 


'  in  a  black  doak,  enquires  after  yon,  give  him 
'  admittance.  He  passes  for  a  conjurer,  but  is 
*  really 

^  Your  faithful  friend, 

'  G.  TauEMAV. 
'  P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  secret,  and  you  shall  find 
'  your  account  in  it.' 
lliis  amaaeth  me!  and  yet  the  reasons' why  I 

should  believe  he  is  still  fiving  are  manifold 

First,  because  this  has  often  been  the  case  of 
other  military  adventurers.  Secondly,  because 
this  news  of  his  death  was  first  published  in 
Dyer's  Letter.    Thirdly,  because  tliis  letter  can 

be  written  by  none  but  himself 1  know  hi? 

handy  and  manner  of  spelling.    Fourthly——- 
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Enter  Butler. 

But  Sir,  here's  a  Btnm^  old  gentleman  that 
•aks  for  you ;  be  aays  he's  a  coujurer,  but  he 
looks  very  suspicious ;  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit 

VeL  Admit  him  immediately^ 

JBtt^  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit ;  but  he  says 
he's  nothing  but  a  conjurer. 

VeL  He  says  ri^ht — He  is  no  more  than  a 
conjurer.  Bnng  him  in,  and  withdraw.  [Exit 
Butler.l ^And  fourthly,  as  I  was  saying,  be- 


Enter  Butler^  with  Sir  George. 


But,  Sir,  here's  the  conjurer- 


^  What  a 

devihsh  long  beard  he  has !  I  ^  arrant  it  has  been 
growing  these  hundred  years.  [Atide,  Eiit, 

Sir  Oreo.  Dear  Vellum,  you  have  received  my 
letter :  but,  before  we  proceed,  lock  the  door. 

VeL  It  is  his  voice.  [Shutt  the  door. 

Sir  Geo.  in  the  next  place,  help  me  off  with 
this  cumbersome  cloaL 

VeL  It  is  his  shape. 

Sir  Geo.  So ;  now,  lay  my  beard  upon  the  ta- 
Ue. 

VeL  [il/^er  having  looked  on  Sir  George 
through  hu  tpeetttcles,]  It  is  his  face,  every  hne- 
ament! 

Sir  Geo,  Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conju- 
rer and  the  old  man,  I  can  talk  to  thee  more  at 
JDj  ease. 

VeL  Believe  me,  my  good  master,  I  am  as 
much  rejoiced  to  see  you  alive,  as  I  was  upon 
the  day  you  were  bom.  Your  name  is  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  list  of  those  that  were 
ilain. 

Sir  Geo.  We  have  not  time  to  be  particular. 
I  shall  only  tell  thee,  in  general,  that  I  was  taken 

C*  oner  in  the  battle,  and  was  under  close  con- 
ment  several  months.  Upon  my  release,  I 
was  resolved  to  surprize  rov  wife  with  the  news 
of  being  alive.  I  know,  Vellum,  you  are  a  per- 
son of  so  much  penetration,  that  I  need  not  use 
any  farther  aigumentsto  convince  you  that  I  am 

80. 

Vd,  I  am — and  moreover,  I  question  not  but 
TOUT  good  lady  will  likewise  be  convinced  of  it 
ber  honour  is  a  discerning  lady. 

Sir  Geo,  I  am  only  afraid  she  could  be  con- 
vinced of  it  to  her  sorrow.  Is  she  not  pleased 
with  her  imaginary  widowhood  ?  Tell  me  truly ; 
was  she  a£9icted  at  the  report  of  my  death  ? 

VeL  Sorely. 

Sir  Geo,  How  long  did  her  grief  last? 

VeL  Longer  than  I  have  known  any  widow's — 
at  least  three  days. 

Sir  Geo.  Three  days,  say'st  thon  ? — ^Three 
whole  days ! — I  am  afraid  thou  flatterest  me — 
Oh,  woman,  woman ! 

VeL  Grief  is  twofold 

Sir  Geo,  This  blockhead  is  as  methodical  as 
f  vcr— but  I  know  he  i9  honest  [Aude. 


VeL  There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  me- 
thodical grief:  she  was  drowned  in  tears  till 
such  time  as  the  tmlor  had  made  her  widow's 
weeds ^Indeed,  thev  became  her. 

Sir  Geo.  Became  her !  and  was  that  her  com? 
fort }  Truly,  a  most  seasonable  consolation ! 

VeL  I  must  needs  say  she  paid  a  due  regard 
to  yonr  memory,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping 
when  she  saw  company. 

Sir  Geo.  That  was  kind,  indeed !  I  find  she 
grieved  with  a  great  deal  of  good  breeding.  But 
how  comes  this  gang  of  lovers  about  her  ? 

VeL  Her  jointure  is  considerable. 

Sir  Geo,  How  this  fool  torments  me ! 

[Aiide. 

VeL  Her  person  is  amiable. 

Sir  Geo,  Death  !  [Aside, 

VeL  But  her  character  is  onhlemishea  She 
has  been  as  virtuous  in  your  absence  as  a  Pe- 
nelope— 

&>  Geo.  And  has  had  as  many  suitors  ? 

VeL  Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

Sir  Geo.  Several ! 

VeL  But  she  has  rejected  all. 

Sir  Geo.  There  thou  revivest  me !  But  whst 
means  this  Tinsel  ?  Are  his  visits  acceptable? 

VeL  He  is  young. 

Sir  Geo  Does  me  listen  to  lum? 

VeL  He  is  gay. 

Sir  Geo.  Sure  she  could  never  entertain  a 
thought  of  marrying  such  a  coxcomb ! 

VeL  He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sir  Geo.  Are  the  vows  and  protestations  that 
passed  between  us  come  to  tnis?  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  it !  Is  Tinsel  the  man  designed  for 
my  worthy  successor  ? 

VeL  You  do  not  consider  that  you  have  been 
dead  these  fourteen  months    ■ 

Sir  Geo,  Was  there  ever  such  a  dog  !  TAtide, 

VeL  And  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  that  she 
must  never  expect  to  find  a  second  sir  Geoige 
Trueman — ^meaning  your  ho— «our. 

Sir  Geo.  I  think  she  loved  me!  hot  I  most 
search  into  this  story  of  the  drummer,  before  I 
discover  myself  to  her.  I  have  put  on  this  habit 
of  a  conjurer,  in  order  to  introaoce  mvself.  It 
must  be  your  business  to  recommend  me  as  a 
most  profound  person,  that,'  by  my  great  know- 
ledge in  the  curious  airts,  can  silence  the  drum- 
mer, and  disposess  the  house. 

VeL  I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my 
lady ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  her 
ho— nour  to  admit  the  trial  of  your  art 

Sir  Geo.  I  have  scarce  heard  of  any  of  these 
stories,  that  did  not  arise  from  a  love^ntrigue. — 
Amours  raise  as  many  ghosts  as  murders. 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  endeavours  to  persuade  usy 
that  'tis  your  ho— nour  who  troubles  the  house. 

&>  Geo.  That  convinces  me  'ds  a  cheat ;  for 
I  think,  Vellum,  I  may  be  pretty  well  assured  it 
is  not  me. 

VeL  I  am  apt  to  think  8o^  tnly.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Sir  Geo.  Abigiul  had  always  an  aaoendant 
•ver  her  lady;  and  if  there  is  a  trick  io  this 
matter,  depend  upon  it,  she  is  at  the  bottom  of 
iL  ni  be  hansed  if  this  ghost  is  not  one  of  Abi- 
gail's familiars! 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  has  of  late  been  Terj  myste* 
rious* 

Sir  Geo,  I  faocy.  Vellum,  thou  oouldst  worm 
St  out  of  her.  I  know  formerly  there  was  ao 
amour  between  you. 

VeL  Mrs  Abigpiil  hath  her  allurements;  and 
she  knows  I  have  picked  up  a  competency  in  your 
honour's  service. 

Sir  Geo.  If  thoQ  hast,  all  I  ask  of  thee,  io  re- 
turn, is,  that  thou  wouldst  immediately  renew 
thy  addresses  to  her.  Coax  her  up.  Thou  hast 
such  a  silver  tongue,  Vellum,  as  'twill  be  imposr 
sible  for  her  to  withstand.  Besides,  she  is  so 
very  a  woman,  that  shell  like  you  the  better  for 
givmg  her  the  pleasure  of  telling  a  secret  In 
short,  wheedle  her  out  of  it,  and  I  shall  act  by 
the  advice  which  thou  givest  me. 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  was  never  deaf  to  me,  when 
I  talked  upon  that  subject.  I  will  take  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  myself  to  her  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner. 

Sir  Geo.  In  the  mean  time,  lock  me  up  in 
your  office,  and  bring  me  word  what  success  you 

tiave Well,  sure  I  am  the  6rst  that  ever  was 

employed  to  lay  himself! 

VeL  You  act,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  this 
house ;  you  are  a  ghost,  a  conjurer,  and  my  ho — 
noored  matter,  sir  George  Trueman ;  he,  he,  he ! 
You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Sir  Geo,  Ob,  Mr  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart !  You 
know  I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  hnmonr.  Be  as 
merry  as  thou  pleasest,  so  thou  dost  thy  business. 
[Mimicking  hm.J^  You  will  remember.  Vellum, 
your  commission  is  twofold ;  first,  to  gain  admis- 
sion for  me  to  your  lady;  and,  secondly,  to  get 
Ibe  secret  out  of  Abigail. 

VeL  It  sufficeth.  [The  icene  »kuti. 

Enter  Lady  Trueman. 

Jm^  True,  Women,  who  have  been  happy  in 
«  first  marriage,  are  the  most  apt  to  venture  upon 
a  second.  But,  for  my  part,  I  had  a  husband  so 
every  way  suited  to  my  mdinations,  that  I  must 
entirely  forget  him,  before  I  can  like  another 
man.  I  have  now  been  a  widow  but  fourteen 
anonth*^  and  have  had  twice  as  maay  lovers,  ail 
of  them  professed  admirers  of  my  persou,  but 
passionately  in  love  with  my  jouiture.  I  think  it 
IB  a  revenifie  I  owe  my  sex,  to  make  an  example 
of  this  worthless  tribe  of  fellows.  But,  here 
comes  Abigail;  I  roust  tease  the  bnggaf^e;  for, 
I  iind  she  has  Cakea  it  iuio>  her  liead,  that  Vm  en- 
tirely sit  her  disposal. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Abi,  Madam,  madam  !  vonder's  Mr  Tinsel  has 
«s  good  as  taken  possession  of  your  house.  Marry,  j 
he  saysy  he  must  have  sir  George*s  apartment  en- « 


larged ;  for,  tmly,  says  he,  I  hate  to  be  straiten 
ed.  Nay,  he  was  so  impudent  as  to  shew  ne  the 
chamber  where  be  intends  to  comwrnmatc,  as  he 
calls  it. 

Lady  Trtit.  Well,  he's  a  wild  fellow. 

AU,  Indeed,  be^is  a  very  sad  man,  madam. 

La^  True,  He's  YOung,  Abigail ;  'tis  a  Aoo- 
sand  pities  he  should  be  lost ;  I  should  be  mighty 
glad  to  reform  him ! 

AbL  Reform  him !  marry,  hang  him  ! 

Liufy  True,  Has  he  not  a  great  deal  of  life  ? 

AbL  Ay  I  enough  to  make  your  heart  ache. 

Xiu(y  True,  I  dure  say  thou  think'st  him  a  very 
agreeable  fellow. 

AbL  He  thinks  himself  so,  FU  answer  for  him. 

Lady  Ihu,  He's  very  good-oataied. 

AbL  He  ought  to  be  so ;  for  he's  vciy  silly. 

Lady  True.  Dost  tboo  think  he  loves  me  f 

Ain,  Mr  Fantome  did^  I'm  anre. 

Lady  True,  With  what  nptmvs  he  talked ! 

AbL  Yes ;  but  'twas  in  praise  of  yoar  jantorc- 
house. 

Lady  True,  He  has  kept  bad  con^mny. 

AbL  They  must  be  very  bad,  indeed,  if  they 
were  worse  than  himself. 

Ltt4fy  IVae.  I  have  a  strong  fiuiey  a  good  wo- 
man might  reform  him. 

Abi,  It  would  be  a  fine  eiperiment,  if  it  should 
not  sacoeed. 

Lodfy  True.  Well,  Abigail,  we'U  talk  of  that 
another  time.  Here  comes  the  steward.  I  have 
no  furtlier  occasion  for  yon  at  present. 

[Exit  Abi. 

Enter  Vellum. 

VeL  Madam,  is  your  ho-nour  at  leisure  to  look 
into  the  accounts  of  the  last  week  ?  They  rise 
very  hieh.  Housekeeping  is  chai|seable  in  a  house 
that  is  haunted. 

Lady  True.  How  comes  that  to  pass  ?  I  hope 
the  drum  neither  eats  nor  drinks.  Bat  read  your 
account,  Vellum. 

VeL  [Putting  on  and  affhi»  »peetaele$  m  tkit 
scene.]  A  hogsl^ad  and  a  naif  of  ale — ^It  is  not 
for  the  ghost's  drinking ;  but  your  ho— nour's  sei^ 
vants  say,  they  must  have  something  to  keep  up 
their  courage  against  this  strange  noise.  Th^ 
tell  me,  they  expect  a  douUe  quanti^  of  malt  in 
their  small  beer,  so  long  as  the  house  continues 
io  tliis  condition. 

Lady  True.  At  this  rate,  theyll  take  case  to 
be  fri^^tencd  all  the  year  round,  111  answer  for 
them.    But  go  on. 

VeL  Item,  Two  sheep,  and  a — Where  is  the 
ox  ?<-Oh,  here  I  have  him ! — and  an  ox — Your 
ho — nour  roust  always  have  a  piece  of  cold  beef 
in  the  house,  for  the  entertainment  of  so  many 
strangers,  who  come  from  all  parts  to  hear  this 
drum.  Item,  Bread,  ten  peck  loaves — They  ca»: 
not  eat  beef  without  bread.  Item,  Three  bar- 
rels of  table  beer — ^Thcy  must  have  drink  with 
their  meat. 

Lady  True,  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has 
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a  steward  that  makes  soch  ingenioot  oomments 
OB  hit  works !  ^         [Aside. 

VtL  Item,  To  Mr  Tinaers  servants^  five  bot- 
tles of  port  wine— >lt  was  by  joor  ho— nour*s  or- 
der, itemf  TThree  bottles  of  saok^  for  the  use  of 
Mrs  Almil. 

Ltd^  True,  I  si^fMse  thai  was  bj  your  own 
order. 

VeL  We  hate  been  long  friends;  we  are  your 
hoDoor^s  ancient  servants.  Sack  is  an  innocent 
cordial;  and  gives  h«r  spirit  to  chide  the  ser- 
vantSy  when  they  are  tardy  ia  their  business ;  he, 
he,  be !  Pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Lady  True  Well,  I  see  yoo'U  corae  together 
atlast. 

Vei,  Itentf  A  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights,  for 
the  use  of  the  servaats. 

Lady  True,  For  the  use  of  the  servants !  What ! 
are  the  rogues  afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  dark  ? 
What  an  nofortuaate  wohmhi  anv  I !  This  is  such 
a  particular  distress,  it  puts  nac  to  my  wits  end. 
Vellum,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 

ViL  Bfadam,  your  ho — nour  has  two  points  to 
consider.  Imprtmity  To  retrench  these  extrava- 
gant eipences,  which  bring  so  many  strangers  up- 
on you— sSeoondtr,  to  dear  the  house  o/f  this  in- 
visible drummer. 

Lady  TVm.  This  learned  division  leaver  me 
jiist  as  wise  as  I  wds.  But  how  must  we  bring 
these  two  points  to  bear  ? 

VeL  I  beseech  your  ho-^oour  to  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Lady  THie.  I  do ;  but,  prithee,  take  pity  on  me, 
and  be  not  tedious. 

Vel.  I  will  be  concise.  There  is  a  certain  per- 
son arrived  this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  ve- 
nerable aspect,  and  of  a  lopg,  hoary  beard,  that 


reaoheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The  eommoii  people 
opU  hitti  a  wizard,  a  white-mtch,  a  conjurer,  a 
cunning  mail,  a  necromahcer,  a 

Ladjy  TViie.  No  matter  for  his  titles.  But 
what  of  all  this  ? 

VeL  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  lady.  He 
{Iretends  to  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and 
IS  oorile  hither  upon  the  rumour  of  this  drum.  If 
one  may  believe  him,  he  knows  the  secret  of  lay- 
ing ghosts,  or  of  quieting  houses  that  are  haunt- 
ed. 

Lady  True,  Pho !  these  are  idle  stories,  to 
aflMto  the  country  people:  this  can  do  us  no 
good. 

Vet.  It  CHfn  do  us  ntf  hiirm,  my  hidy. 

Lady  True,  I  dare  say,  thou  dost  not  believe 
there  is  any  thing  in  it  thyself? 

VeL  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  there  is  no  danger, 
however,  in  the  experiment.  Let  him  try  his 
skill;  if  itshonld  succeed,  we  are  rid  of  the  drum; 
if  it  should  aol>  we  may  tell  the  world  that  it  has* 
and,  by  that  ntfeans^  at  least  get  out  of  this  ex- 
pensive #ay  of  livitfg;  so  that  it  most  turn  to 
yonr  advoma^,  one  way  or  another. 

Xaoftf  Tnte,  I  tliink  you  argue  very  rightly. 
But  where  is  the  man  ?  I  would  fain  see  him. 
He  most  be  a  curiosity. 

VeL  1  have  afaready  discoursed  him,  and  he  is 
to  be  with  me,  in  my  office,  half  an  hour  hence. 
He  asks  nothing  for  his  pains  till  he  has  done  his 
work — No  cure,  no  money. 

Lady  True.  That  circumstance,  I  must  con- 
fess, would  make  one  believe  there  is  more  in  his 
art  than  one  would  imagine.  Pray,  VeUum,  go 
and  fetch'  him  hither  immediately. 

VeL  I  am  gone.  He  shall  be  forth-coming 
forthwithb  [Eseunt. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I. 

Qpene,  and  discovert  $ir  Oeoroe  in  Vblluh'S' 

ojflce. 

Sir  Geo.  I  wonder  I  don't  hear  of  VoUum 
yet.  But  I  know  his  wisdom  will  do  nothing 
rashly.  This  fellow  has  been  so  used  to  form  in 
business,  that  it  has  infected  his  vvhole  conversa- 
tion. But  I  must  not  find  fault  with  that  punctual 
and  exact  behaviour  which  has  been  of  so  much 
use  to  me ;  my  estate  is  the  better  for  it 

Enter  Vellui^. 

Well,  VoUum,  Fm  impatient  to  hear  your  suc- 
cess. 

VeL  First,  let  roe  lock  the  door. 

Sir  Geo.  Will  your  lady  admit  me? 

VeL  If  this  lock  is  pot  mended  soon,  it  will  be 
^uite  spoiled. 

Vol.  U. 


Sit  Geo,  Pridiee^  let  the  lock  alone  at  present, 
and  answer  me. 

u     VeL  Delays  in  business  are  dangerous — I  must 
'send  for  the  smith  next  week;  and,  in  the  mean 
time^  will'  take  a  minute  of  it. 

Sir  Geo.  But  what  says  your  lady  ? 

VeL  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  mending— 
My  lady,  did  you  say  ? 

Siir  Geo.  Does  she  admit  me  ? 

VeL  I  have  gained  admission  for  you  as  a  coi>- 
jufer. 

Sir  Geo.  That^s  enough — III  gain  admission 
for  myself  as  a  husband.  Does  she  behcve  there's 
any  thing  in  my  art? 

VeL  It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  be- 
lieves. 

Sir  Geo.  Did  she  ask  no  questions  about  me  ? 

VeL  Sundry— She  desires  to  talk  with  you 
iherself,  before  you^  enter  upon  your  business. 

Sir  Geo.  But  when  ? 

VeL  Iminediatcly-»this  instant 
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Sir  Oeo.  Pugfa !  what  hast  thoo  heea  doing  all  | 
this  while  ?  Why  didst  Dot  tell  me  so  ?  Give  me  I 
my  doak — ^Have  you  met  with  Abigail  ? 

VeL  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  her;  but  we  have  interchanged  some 
laneuishing  glances. 

Sir  Geo,  Let  thee  akme  for  that.  Vellum.  I 
have  formerly  seen  thee  ogle  her  through  thy 
spectacles.  Well,  this  is  a  most  venerable  doak. 
After  the  business  of  this  day  is  over,  Fll  make 
thee  a  present  of  it.  Twill  become  thee  mighti- 
ly- 

Vei,  He,  he,  he !  -Would  yoo  make  a  oonjorer 

of  your  steward? 

Sir  Geo.  Prithee,  don't  be  jocular;  Pm  in 
haste.    Help  me  on  with  my  beard. 

VeL  And  what  will  your  DODOur  do  with  your 
cast  beard? 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  faith,  thy  gravity  wants  onlv 
such  a  beard  to  it.  If  thou  wouldst  wear  it  with 
the  clook,  thou  wouldst  make  a  most  complete 
heathen  philoaopher.    But  where's  my  wand  ? 

VeL  A  fine  taper  stick — ^It  is  well  chosen.  I 
will  keep  this  till  you  are  sheriff  of  the  county. 
It  is  not  my  custom  to  let  any  thing  be  lost 

Sir  Geo.  Come,  Vellum,  lead  the  way.  You 
must  introduce  me  to  your  lady.  Thou  art  the 
fittest  fellow  in  the  world  to  be  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies to  a  conjurer.  [ExeunL 

Enter  Abigail,  cromng  the  ttagey  Tinsel 

Jblhanng, 

Tm.  Nabby,  Nabby !  whither  so  fast,  child  ? 

Abi.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself.  Tm  going 
to  call  the  steward  to  my  laifyt 

Tin.  What,  Goodman  Twofold  ?  I  met  him 
walking  with  a  strange  old  fdlow  yonder.  I  sup- 
pose he  belongs  to  the  family,  too.  He  looks  very 
antique.  He  must  be  some  of  the  furniture  of 
tliis  old  mansion-house. 

Abi.  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  Don't  think 
to  palm  roe,  as  ye  do  my  lady. 

Tin.  Prithee,  Nabby,  tdf  me  one 
What's  the  reason  thou  art  my  enemy  ? 

Abi.  Marry,  because  Tm  a  friend  to  my  lady. 

Tin.  Dost  thou  see  any  thing  about  me  thou 
dost  not  like  ?  Come  hither,  hussy — Give  me  a 
kiss.    Don't  be  ill-natured. 

Abi.  Sir,  I  know  how  to  be  dvil.   \Kisiet  her."] 

This  rogue  will  carry  off  my  lady,  if  1  don't  take 

<  care.  [Aside. 

.  Tin.  Thy  lips  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  Abigail.    I 

muft  get  thee  a  husband. 

Abi.  Ay,  now  you  don't  speak  idly—- I  can  talk 
toyou. 

Tin.  I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.   Dost  thou 
love  a  young  lusty  son  of  a  whore  ? 

Abi.  Ludl  how  you  talk ! 

Tin.  This  is  a  thundering  dog. 

Abi.  What  is  he  ? 

Tin.  A  private  gentleman. 


Abi.  Ay !  where  does  he  live  ? 

Tm.  In  tlie  Horse-Guards.  But  he  has  one 
fault  I  must  tell  thee  of;  if  thou  canst  bear  with 
that,  he's  a  man  for  thy  purpose. 

Abi  Pray,  Mr  Tmsel,  what  may  that  be  ? 

Tin.  He's  but  five-and-twentf  years  okL 

Abi.  Tib  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  has  beeo 
well  educated. 

!nn.  No  mkn  better,  child;  hell  tie  a  wig  toss 
a  die,  make  a  pass,  and  swear  with  such  a  graoe^ 
as  would  make  thy  heart  leap  to  hear  hinoL 

Abi.  Half  these  accomplishments  will  do,  pro- 
vided he  has  an  estate.    Pray,  what  has  he? 

Tin.  Not  a  farthing. 

Abi.  Pox  on  him !  what  do  I  give  him  the  hear- 
ing for?  [Asitk, 

Tm.  But  as  for  that,  I  would  make  it  up  to  him. 

Abi.  How  ? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  child,  as  soon  as  I  have 
married  thy  lady,  I  design  to  discard  this  old  prig 
of  a  steward,  and  to  put  this  honest  gentleman  I 
am  speaking  of,  into  his  place. 

Abi.  [Awie.]  This  fellow's  a  fool PU  have 

no  more  to  say  to  him.— ^Hark  !  my  lady's  a- 
coming. 

Tm.  Depend  upon  it,  Nab^  PU  remember  my 
promise. 

Abi.  Ay,  and  so  will  I  too,  to  your  cost. 

[A$ide.    Exit  Abi. 

Tin.  Mv  dear  is  purely  fitted  up  with  a  maid- 
But  I  shall  rid  the  house  of  her. 

Enter  Lady  Truem an. 

Latfy  True.  Oh,  Mr  Tinsd,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  here.  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  entertain- 
ment that  won't  be  disagreeable  to  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  of  the  town.  There  may  be  some- 
thing diverting  in  a  conversation  between  a  con- 
jurer, and  this  conceited  ass.  [Aside. 

Tin.  She  loves  me  to  distraction,  I  see  that. 
[Aside.] — Prithee,  widow,  explain  thysdf. 

Lady  True.  You  must  know,  here  is  a  strange 
sort  of  man  come  to  town,  who  undertakes  to 
free  the  house  from  this  disturbance.  The  stew- 
ard believes  him  a  conjurer. 

7(a.  Ay,  thy  stewara  is  a  deep  one. 

Lady  True.  He's  to  be  here  iumiediately.  It 
is  indeed  an  odd  figure  of  a  man. 

Im.  Oh,  I  warrant  you,  he  has  studied  the 
black  art!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Is  he  not  an  Oxford 
scholar  ?  Widow,  thy  house  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily inhabited  of  any  widow's  this  day 
in  Christendom.  I  think  thy  four  diief  domes- 
tics are,  a  withered  Abigad,  a  superannuated 
steward,  a  ghost,  and  a  conjurer. 

Lady  True.  [Mknickine  Tin.]  And  you  would 
have  it  inhabited  by  a  fifth,  who  is  a  more  extrar 
ordinaryperson  than  any  of  all  these  four. 

Tin.  Tis  a  sure  sign  a  woman  loves  you,  when 
she  imitates  your  manner,  [iliiciff.l  Thou'rtvery 
smart,  my  dear.    But  seep  smoke  the  doctor. 
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Enter  VsLLUM  and  Sib  Geoege,  tii  hu  ant- 
juref'i  habit. 

VcL  I  will  iotroduoe  thi»  profound  person  to 

your  ladyship,  and  then  leave  him  with  you 

Sir,  this  is  her  ho— oour. 

Sir  Geo.  I  know  it  well.  [ExU  Vel. 

lAiidef  walkingi  in  a  musing  potture.]'That  dear 
woman !  the  -sight  of  her  unmans  me.  I  could 
weep  for  tenderness,  did  ^ot  I,  at  the  same  time, 
feel  an  indignation  rise  in  me  to  see  that  wretch 
with  her.  And  yet,  I  cannot  but  smile  to  see  her 
in  the  company  of  her  first  and  second  husband 
at  the  same  time. 

Ladjf  Jhie.  Mr  Tinsel,  do  you  speak  to  him ; 
jTOu  are  used  to  the  company  of  men  of  learn- 
>nfr 

Tin.  Old  gentleman,  thou  dost  not  look  like  an 
inhabitant  of  this  world;  I  suppose  thou  art 
lately  come  down  from  the  stars.  Pray,  what 
news  is  stirring  in  the  Zodiac  ? 

Sir  Geo.  News  that  ouglit  to  make  the  heart 
of  a  coward  tremble.  Mars  is  now  entering  into 
the  first  house,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  all  his 
domal  dignities 

37a.  Mars ! — Prithee,  .father  Grey-beard,  ex- 
phun  ^sdf. 

Sir  Geo.  The  entrance  of  Mars  into  his  house, 
portends  the  entrance  of  a  master  into  this  fi^ 
]nily---and  that  soon. 

Tin.  D'ye  hear  that,  widow  ?  The  stars  have 
cut  me  out  for  thy  husband.  This  house  is  to 
have  a  master,  and  that  soon.  Hark  thee,  old 
Oadbunr  ?  Is  not  Mars  veiy  like  a  young  fellow 
called  Tom  Tmsel  ^ 

Sir  Geo.  Not  so  much  ay  Venuy  is  like  this 
ladr. 

Tin.  A  word  in  your  ear,  doctor;  these  two 
planets  will  be  in  conjunction  by  and  by ;  I  can 
teU  you  that 

Sir  Geo.  lAnde^  walking  ditiurhedA  Curse  on 
this  impertinent  fop !  I  sludl  scarce  forbear  dis- 
covering myself Madam,  I  am  told  that  your 

house  is  visited  with  strange  noises. 

Lady  True.  And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet 
them.  I  must  confess,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
the  person  I  had  heard  so  much  of;  and  indeed 
your  aspect  shows,  that  you  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  world.   You  must  b^  a  very  aged 


Sir  Geo.  My  aspect  deceives  you :  what  do 
you  think  is  mv  real  age  ? 

Tin,  I  should  8[ues9  thee  within  three  years  of 
Mcthusalah.  Pntbee,  t^  m^  wast  thou  not 
bom  before  the  flood? 

Idufy  Thie.  T^uly,  I  should  guess  yon  to  be  in 
your  second  or  third  century. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  If  there  be  truth  in  man, 
I  was  but  five^and^thirty  last  August.  Oh,  the 
atndy  of  the  occult  sciences  makes  a  man'^s  beard 
yrow  faster  than  you  would  imagine ! 


Lady  2V«e.  What  an  escape  you  have  had, 
Mr  Tinsel,  diat  you  were  not  bred  a  scholar ! 

Tin.  And  so  I  fancy,  doctor,  thou  thinkest  me 
an  illiterate  fellow,  because  I  have  a  smooth 
chin? 

Sir  Geo,  Hark  ye,  sir;  a  word  in  your  ear. 
You  are  a  coxcomb,  by  all  the  rules  of  physiog- 
nomy :  but  let  that  be  a  secret  between  you  and 
me.  [Atide  to  Tin. 

Latfy  True.  Pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  what  is  it  the 
doctor  whispers  ? 

Tin.  Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or 
three  of  my  features.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
repeat  it 

Lady  True.  Pray,  doctor,  examine  this  gentle^ 
man's  face,  and  tell  me  his  fortune. 

Sir  Geo.  If  I  may  believe  the  lines  of  his  face, 
he  likes  it  better  than  I  do,  or — than  you  do,  hit 
lady. 

TTn.  Widow,  I  hope  now  thou'rt  convinced  he% 
a  cheat 

Lady  True.  For  my  part,  I  believe  he's  a 
witclh— -Go  on,  doctor. 

iSir  Geo,  He  will  be  crossed  in  love ;  and  that 
soon. 

Tin,  Prithee,  doctor,  tell  us  the  truth.  Dost 
not  thou  live  in  Moorfields? 

Sir  Geo.  Take  my  word  for  it,  thou  shalt  ne- 
ver live  in  my  lady  Trueman's  mansion-house. 

Tin.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  hast  thou  never 
been  plucked  by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  satf- 
cy? 

Lady  Thte.  Nay,  Mr  Tinsel,  you  are  angry : 
do  you  think  I  would  many  a  man  that  dares  not 
have  his  fortune  told  ? 

•Sir  Geo.  Let  him  be  angry  ■  I  matter  not— 
He  is  but  shortrlived.    He  will  soon  die  of  ■ 

Tin.  Come,  come,  speak  out,  old  Hocus ;  he, 
he,  he !  This  fellow  makes  me  burst  with  laugh- 
ing. [Farces  a  laugh. 
Sir  Geo.  He  will  soon  die  of  a  fright — or  of 
the-^et  me  see  your  nose — Ay— 'tis  so ! 

Tin.  You  son  of  a  whore !  Ill  run  ye  through 
the  body.  I  never  yet  made  the  sun  shine  through 
a  conjurer. 

Laify  Thie.  Oh,  fy,  Mr  Tinsel !  yoo  will  not 
kill  an  old  nuin  ? 

Tm.  An  old  man !  The  dog  says  he's  but  Bwe^ 
and>  thirty. 

Lady  True.  Oh,  fy,  Mr  Tmsel !  I  did  not 
think  you  could  have  been  so  passionate !  I  hate 
a  passionate  man.  Put  up  your  sword,  or  I  must 
never  see  you  aoain. 

Tlfii..  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  was  but  in  jest,  my  dear. 
I  had  a  mind  to  have  made  an  experiment 
u|K>n  the  doctoi's  body.  I  would  but  have 
drilled  a  little  eyelet  hole  in  it,  and  have  seen 
whether  he  had  art  enough  to  close  it  up  aeain. 
Sir  Geo.  Courage  is  but  ill  shown  before  a 
ladv.  But  know,  if  ever  I  meet  thee  again,  thou 
shalt  find  this  arm  can  wield  o^ber  weapoof 
bendet  this  wand. 
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77n.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  True.  Well,  learoad  nr,  yon  are  to  giva 
a  prooV  of  your  art,  not  of  your  courage.  Or,  if 
you  will  ihew  your  courage,  let  it  hB  at  nine 
o'clock — for  that  is  the  time  the  noise  is  general- 
ly heard. 

Tin,  And  look  ye,  old  gentleman,  if  thou 
dost  not  do  thy  busiuess  iveli,  I  can  tell  thee,^y 
the  little  skill  I  have,  that  thou  wilt  be  tossed  in 
a  blanket  before  ten.  We'll  do  our  endeavour 
to  send  thee  back  to  the  stars  again. 

Sir  Geo,  I'll  go  and  prepare  myaelf  for  the 

ceremonies And,  lad^,  as  you  eapect  thay 

should  succeed  to  your  wishes,  treat  that  fellow 
with  the  contempt  he  deserves. 

{Esit  Si  a  GcoaoB. 
TVn.  The  sauciest  dog  I  ever  talked  with  in 
my  whole  Kfe ! 

Lady  Trtur^Methinks  he's  a  diverting  fellow ; 
one  may  see  ae's  no  fool. 

Ttn,  No  fool !  Ay,  but  thou  dost  not  take 
him  for  a  conjurer } 

Lady  True.  Truly,  I  don't  know  what  to  take 
lum  for;  I  am  resolved  to  employ  him  how- 
ever. When  a  sickness  is  desperate,  we  ofWo 
try  remedies  thai  we  have  no  great  faith  in. 

JEn^er  Abigaiu 

Ahi,  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlour, 
as  you  ordered. 

Jjady  True.  Come,  Mr  Tmsel,  wc  may  there 
talk  ot  the  subject  more  at  leisure. 

[Exeunt  Lady  TauE.  mnd  Tm. 

AhL  Sure  never  any  lady  had  such  aervants  as 
mine  has !  Well,  If  I  get  this  thousand  poimds, 
I  hope  to  have  some  of  my  own.  Let  me  see, 
I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  gtrl--just  such  as  I  was 
ten  years  ago  (Urn  afraid  I  may  lay  twenty); 

she  shall  dress  mc  nnd  flatter  me for  I  will 

be  flattered,  that's  pos !  My  lady's  catft  suits 
•  will  serve  her  after  I  have  given  them  the 
wearing.  Besides,  when  I  am  worth  a  thous- 
and pounds,  I  shall  certainly  carry  off  the  itea^ 
ard—— -Madam  Vellum— how  prettily  that 
will  sound!  Here,  bring  out  Madam  VeUiun's 
chaise — ^Nay,  I  do  not  know  but  it  nay  be  a 
chariot— It  will  break  the  uttom^yV  wife^  heart 
^-for  I  shall  take  place  of  every  body  in  the 
Darish  but  my  lady.  If  I  have  a  son,  be  shall 
be  called  Fantome.  But  see,  Mr  Vellum,  aa  I 
ceiild  wish.  I  know  hit  humour^  and  will  do  my 
utmost  to  gain  his  heart.    • 

Enter  VEttust,  with  a  pint  qftacK 

« 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail,  don't  I  break  in  upon  von 
unseasonably  ? 

Abi,  Oh,  nd|  Mr  Vellum ;  yoor  visits  are  aW 
ways  seasonable. : 

VeL  I  have  brought  with  me  a  taste  of  fresh 
canary,  which,  I  think,  is  delicious^ 

Ahi,  Pray  set  it  down-- 1  have  a 


just  by— [Brtffgi  tn  a  nama^.]  Ill  jJedge  you; 

my  lady's  fl^>od  health. 

Vel  And  your  ownwitht^-^weet  Mrs  AUpiL 

Abi,  Prajr,  good  Mr  Vellum,  buy  mc  a  little 

parcel  of  this  pack,  and  out  it  onder  the  article 

of  tea 1  would  not  nave  my  mme  appear 

to  it. 

Vel  Mrf  Abigail,  yoor  name  tddoiB  ^>peara 
in  my  hills— and  yet-— <4f  yon  will  allow  me  a 
merry  exprcasion-^you  have  been  always  in  my 
hooks,  Mrs  Abigail.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ahi  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Mr  Velloas,  you  aae  aodba 
dry  jesting  man ! 

VeL  Why,  truly,  Mxs  Abigail,  Ihatte  been 
looking  over  my  papers — and  I  find  yoo  have 
been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 

AH.  Your  debtor  1  For  what,  Mr  Veilnm? 

VeL  For  my  heart,  Mrs  Abigail — ^And  our  «»* 
counts  will  not  be  balaaoed  &tween  us,  till  I 
have  yours  in  eaohange  for  it.    Ua,  ha,  ha ! 

Aki.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  You  ai«  the  moat  gallant 
dun,  Mr  Vellum! 

VeL  But  I  am  not  used  to  be  paid  by  words 
only,  Mrs  Abigail ;  whan  will  yon  be  out  of  my 
debt? 

Abi.  Oh,  Mr  Vellum,  yon  Bsake  one  blosb— 
My  humble  servioe  to  you. 

VeL  I  must  answer  you,  Mrs  Abigail,  in  die 
country  phrase.-^ Your  love  is  snffiriint  Ua, 
ha,  ha ! 

Abi,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  I  aMiit  own  I  love  a 
merry  man  1 

VeL  Lrt  me  see !  bow  long  it  it,  Mrs  Afaigail« 
since  I  first  broke  my  mind  to  you  ^— It  was,  I 
think,  undecimQ  Ouliebm, We  have  con- 
versed together  these  fifteen  Years-*-and  yet,  Mrs 
Abigail,  I  must  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

lie,  he,  he ! Mrs  Abigail,  you  know  I  am 

oatorally  jocose. 

Abi.  Ah!  you  men  love  to  make aport with 
us  silly  creatures. 

VeL  Mrs  Abi^,  I  have  a  trifle  aboat  me, 
which  I  would  willir^y  make  you  a  present  of. 
It  is  indeed  but  a  littb  toy. 

Abi  You  are  always  exceedingly  obliging. 

VeL  It  is  but  a  little  toj^^soarce  worth  your 
acceptance. 

Abi.  Pray,  don't  keep  me  in  suapense ;  what  is 

i^  Mr  Vellum? 

VeL  A  sihrer  thimble. 

Abi  I  always  said  Mr  Vellum  was  a  gcnereoa 
lover. 

VeL  But  I  must  put  tt  on  myself,  Mrs  Abigail 
*^You  have  the  pfeitiest  tij^  or  a  ftnger->-l  nmst 
take  the  freedom  to  salute  it; 

Abi  Oh,  fy !  you  make  me  ashamed,  Mr  Vel« 
lum ;  how  can  yen  db  so?  I  nruttst  I  am  ia  sadi 
a  confusion— —•  \A^ig»9d$trmg§le, 

VeL  This  ftager  ie  net  the  finger  of  idleMss; 
il  hears  the  honourable  scars  of  the  aeedtte.*^*^ 
But  why  are  you  se  cruel  as  not  to  pair  year 
nails?  .      ■.     .     .  ^  '.    ^     .    •     ' 
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rave  me  my  finger  again. 

FtL  Tti»^fd4h  fiBfer,  MraAbigail,  fas*  a 
pretty  neigbboiir— «  wediiog  ring  woiud  heooMne 
It  mightiljr- — He;  he,  he ! 

Abi  I  on're  to  full  of  jomr  jok»L  Ay ;  but 
vheie  must  I  find  one  for  at? 

VeLt  design.this  thUble  only  as  ifae  forerun- 
oer  of  it;  they  will  set  off  eaeh  other,  and  are — 
indeed,  n  tirofokl  emblem.  The  iirat  will  put 
you  io  mind  of  being  a  pK>d  housewife,'  and  the 
gther,  of  being  a  good  wife.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Aii,  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  you  laugh  at  me. 

VtL  Indeed,  I  ^m  senoos. 

AhL  I  thought  yon  had  quite  forsaken  me — ^I 
am  sore  yoa  cannot  foi|set  the  many  repeated 
TOWS  and  promises  yon  formerly  m^de  me. 

VeL  I  should  as  soon  forget  the  multipiicalMm 
table. 

AbL  I  have  always  taken  your  part  before  my 

asemoiT. 

Abi.  For  I  have  always  looked  upon  your  iat^ 
reatasmyown. 

FeL  It  is  nothing  but  your  oraelty  can  hinder 
them  from  being  so. 

Abi»  I  must  stnke  while  the  iron's  hot  [ilside.] 
— ^Well,  Mr  Velknn,  there  is  no  refusiog  you ; 
you  hmre  such  a  bewitching  tonsoe ! 

VeL  How ?  speak  that  again! 

AbL  Why,  then,  in  plain  English,  I  lore  you. 

V^L  I  am  overjoyed ! 

AbL  I  moat  own  my  passioji  for  you. 


IV.  Tm  transportsd ! 

[Catching  hetmhii 

Abu  Dear,  cabanuxng  manl 

VeL  Thou  sum  toA  of  all  anr  happiness !  I 
shall  pow  extravagant !  I  can't  forbear! — to  drink 
thy  virtuoQt  inclinations  in  a  bumper  of  aadc. 
Your  lady  must  make  haste,  my  duck,  or  we  skdl 
provide  a  youn^  steward  to  the  estate,  before 'she 
lias  an  heir  to  iL — Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  does  she 
intend  to  manr  Mr  Tmsel  ? 

Abi.  Marry  him,  my  love!  No,  no;  we  must 
take  care  of  that !  there  would  be  no  staying  in 
the  house  for  us,  if  she  did.  Tliat  young  rake- 
hell  would  send  all  the  old  servants  a-gnoing. 
You  and  I  should  be  discarded  before  the  honey- 
moon was  at  an  tnd. 

VeL  IVythee,  sweet  one,  does  not  this  drum 
put  the  diooghts  of  marriage  out  of  her  head  f 

AbL  This  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  manih> 
ged,  will  be  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  in 
our  way. 

VeL  Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  my  turtle  ? 

AbL  Since  we  are  now  as  good  as  man  and 
wife       I  mean,  almost  as  good  as  man  and  wife 
I  ought  to  conceal  nothing  from  you. 

VtL  Certainly,  my  dove ;  not  from  thy  yoke- 
felkiw,  thy  help-male^  thy  own  Besh  and  blood ! 

Abi,  Hush  !  I  hear  Mr  Tinsel's  laugh ;  my  Uk 
dy  and  he  are  coming  tins  way ;  if  you  will  take 
a  turn  without,  FU  tell  yon  the  whole  oootri^ 
vanoe. 

VeL  Give  me  your  hand,  chidcen, 

AbL  Here,  take  it ;  you  have  m^  heart  ali^ady. 

VeL  We  shall  have  much  issue.         [Ewettnt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Vcllum  and  Butler. 

VeL  John,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  yon — 
and  therefore  be  attentive. 

But.  Attentive !  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that — 
I  suppose  he  means,  being  sober.  [Aiide, 

VeL  You  know  I  have  always  recommended 
to  you  a  method  in  your  business ;  I  would  have 
your  kmves  and  forks,  vour  spoons  and  ns^ikins, 
your  plate  and  glasses,  faid  in  a  method. 

Bu$.  Ay,  master  Vellum!  you  are  such  a 
sweet-spoken  man,  it  does  one's  heait  good  to  re- 
ceive vour  ofderSb 

VeC  Method,  John,  makes  business  easy;  it 
banishes  all  perplesity  and  confusion  out  of  fa- 
SBiHeiL 

But.  How  he  talks !  I  could  hear  him  all  day. 

VeL  And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whether 
yonr  taUe-linen,  your  side-board,  yoor  celbu*,  and 
every  thing  else  within  your  province,  are  pnn 
^rlyand  methodically  disposed  for  an  enter- 
tainment this  evening? 

But.  Master  Vellum,  they  shall  be  ready  at  a 


I  Quarter  of  an  horn's  warning.  Bat  pray,  ur,  is 
tbo  entertainment  to  be  nmde  for  the  conju- 
rer? 

VeL  It  h,  J<dm,  for  the  ooajnrer ;  a^d  yet  It  is 
not  for  the  conjurer. 

But.  Why,  look  you,  master  Vellum,  if  it  is 
for  the  conjurer,  the  cook-maid  should  have  or- 
ders to  get  him  some  dishes  to  hb  palate.  Per- 
haps he  may  like  a  Uttle  brimstone  m  his  sauce. 

VeL  This  conjurer,  John,  b  a  complicated  crea- 
ture, an  amphibiotts  animal,  a  person  of  a  twofold 
natorfr^But  he  eats^and  drinks  like  other  men. 

But.  Marry,  master  Vellum,  he  should  eat  and 
drink  as  modi  as  two  other  men,  by  the  aoooant 
you  give  of  him. 

VeL  Thy^  conceit  is  not  amiss ;  he  is  indeed  a 
double  man ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

But.  Ha!  I  understand  vou;  he's  one  of  your 
hermaphrodites^  as  tfaey  call  them. 

VeL  He  is  married,  and  he  is  not  married 

He  hath  a  heard,  and  he  hath  no  beard.  Ho  is 
old,  and  he  is  young. 

But.  How  charmingly  he  talks !  I  feucy,  mas* 
ter  VeUun^,  you  oovid  makcA  riddle.    Tm 
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man  old  and  young !  How  do  yoa  make  that  out, 
master  Vellum  ? 

VeL  Thou  haitt  heard  of  a  snake  casting  his 
skin,  and  recovering  bb  youth  i  Soch  is  this  sage 
person. 

But  Nay,  'tis  no  wonder  a  conjurer  should  be 
like  a  serpent 

VeL  When  he  has  thrown  aside  the  old  conju- 
rer^s  slough*  that  hangs  about  him,  he'll  come  out 
as  fine  a  young  gentleman  as  ever  was  seen  in 
this  house. 

But,  Does  he  intend  to  sup  in  his  slough  ? 

VeL  That,  time  will  shew. 

But,  Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  these  things. 
Indeed,  Mr  Vellum,  I  have  not  understood  one 
word  you  have  said  this  half  hour. 

VeL  I  did  not  intend  thou  shooldst But  to 

our  business Let  there  be  a  table  spread  in 

the  great  hall.  Let  your  pots  and  glasses  be 
washed,  and  in  a  readiness.  Bid  the  cook  pro- 
vide a  plentiful  supper ;  and  see  that  all  the  ser- 
vants are  in  their  best  liveries. 

But.  Ay,  now  I  understand  every  word  jou 
lay.  But  I  would  rather  hear  yon  talk  a  httle 
in  that  toother  way. 

VeL  I  shall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  said, 
by  and  by-i-Bid  Susan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your 
lady*s  bed. 

But,  Two  pillows !  Madam  won't  sleep  upon 
them  both !  She  is  not  a  double  woman,  too  r 

VeL  She  will  sleep  upon  neither.  But  hark ! 
Mrs  Abigail ;  I  think  I  hear  her  chiding  the  oook- 
maid. 

But,  Then  111  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn 
next :  she,  I  am  sure,  speaks  plain  English ;  one 
may  easily  understand  every  word  she  says. 

[Exit' Butler. 

VeL  Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unless  they 
have  an  opinion  of  the  person's  understanding 
who  has  the  direction  of  them. — But  see,  Mrs 
Abigail !  she  has  a  bewitching  countenance ;  I 
wish  I  may  not  be  tempted  to  marry  her  in  eood 
earnest. 

JSn/er  Abigail. 

Abi.  Ha !  Mr  Vellum. 

VeL  W^hat  brinp  my  sweet  one  hither? 

Abi,  I  am  comme  to  speak  to  my  friend  be- 
hind the  wainscot.  It  is  fit,  child,  he  should  have 
an  account  of  this  conjurer,  that  he  may  not  be 
surprised. 

VeL  That  would  be  as  much  as  thy  thousand 
pounds  is  worth. 

AbL  m  speak  low ^Walls  have  ears. 

[Pointing  at  the  waintcot, 

VeL  But  hark  you,  duckling !  be  sure  you  do 
not  tell  him  that  I  am  let  into  the  secret. 

AbL  That's  a  good  one,  indeed !  as  if  I  should 
ever  tell  what  passes  between  you  and  me. 

VeL  No,  no,  my  child ;  that  roust  not  be ;  he, 
he,  he !  that  must  not  be;  he,  he,  he ! 

Abi,  You  will  always  be  waggiaL 


VeL  Adieu ;  and  let  me  hear  die  resok  of  your 
conference. 

AbL  How  can  too  leave  ooe  so  sooo?  I  shall 
think  it  an  age  till  I  see  yon  aesin. 

VeL  Adieu,  my  pret^  one ! 

Abi,  Adieu,  tweet  Mr  Vellum ! 

VeL  My  pretty  one [Am  keitgnrng 


AbL  Dear  Mr  VeUum ! 

VeL  My  pretty  one  !  [£ssr. 

Abi,  I  have  him ^If  I  can  but  get  this  thou- 
sand pounds. 

[Famtome  gines  three  mja  upon  Mii  dSms 
behind  the  wuintcot.l 

AbL  Tliree  raps  upon  toe  drum?  the  signal 
Mr  Fantome  and  I  agreed  upon,  when  be  had  a 
mind  to  mak  with  me.  [Fahtome  r&pi  ^uin,\ 
Very  well,  I  hear  you :  come,  fox,  come  oot  ofr 
your  hole. 

SCENE  IL 

Opens,  and  Fastome  ccmetout. 

Abi.  You  may  leave  your  drum  in  the  ward* 
robe,  till  you  have  oocasioa  for  it. 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  want  to  hear  what% 
doing  in  the  world. 

AbL  You  are  a  very  inquisitive  spirit.  But  1 
must  tell  you,  if  you  do  hot  take  care  of  your- 
self, you  will  be  laid  this  evenine. 

Fan.  I  have  overheard  something  of  that  nod* 
ter.  But  let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — TH  en- 
gage to  give  a  good  account  of  him.  I  am  more 
in  pain  about  Tinsel.  When  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop  than  twenty  ooi^n- 
rers. 

AbL  To  tell  you  truly,  he  presses  his  attains 
with  so  much  impudence^  that  he  has  made  more 
progress  with  my  lady  in  two  days^  than  you  did 
m  two  months. 

Fan.  I  shall  attack  her  in  anothec  manner,  if 
thou  canst  but  procure  me  another  interview. 
There's  iwthins  makes  a  lover  so  keei^  as  bdog 
kept  in  the  dark. 

AbL  Pray,  no  more  of  your  distant  bows,  your 
respectful  compliments ^Really,  Mr  Fi 


tome,  you're  only  fit  to  make  love  across  a  tea- 
table. 

Fan.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hngpng 
thee  for  thy  good  advice. 

Abi,  Ay,  now  I  have  some  hopes  of  you ;  but, 
why  don't  }^ou  do  so  to  my  lady  r 

Fan.  Child,  I  always  thought  your  lady  loved 
to  bo  treated  with  respect 

AbL  Believe  me,  Mr  Fantome,  there  is  not  so 
great  a  difference  between  woman  and  woman, 
as  you  imagine.  You  see  Tinsel  has  nothing  but 
his  saudness  to  recommend  biro. 

Fan.  Tinsel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  ca* 
pable  of  love— And  let  me  tell  thee,  Abigail,  a 
man,  who  is  sincere  in  his  passion,  makes  but  a 
very  awkward  profession  of  it  But  I'll  mend 
my  manners. 
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AbL  Ajj  or  youll  never  nin  a  wido^ 
Come,  I  mast  tutor  you  a  little ;  suppose  me  to 
be  mj  lady;  and  let  me  see  how  youll  behave 
yourself? 

Fan,  I'm  afraid,  childi  we  han't  time  for  such 
a  piece  of  mummery- 

Ahu  Oh,  it  will  be  quickly  over,  if  you  play 
your  part  well. 

Tan,  Why  then,  dear  Mrs  Ab — ^I  mean,  my 
lady  Trueman. 

Abi.  Ay ;  but  you  han't  saluted  me. 

Fan,  lliat's  right ;  faith,  I  forgot  that  circum- 
stance. \J^i*9eM  her.'l  Nectar  and  ambrosia ! 

AbL  That's  very  well— — 

Fan*  How  long  must  I  be  condemned  to  Ian- 

Sish?  when  shall  my  suffierings  hare  an  end? 
y  life,  my  happiness,  my  all,  is  wound  up  in 
you^— 

AbL  Well !  why  don't  you  squeeze  my  hand  ? 

Fan,  What!  thus? 

AIh.  Thus !  Ay— now  throw  your  arm  about 
nkv  middle :  hug  me  closei.— You  are  not  afraid 
of  hurting  me !  Now,  pour  forth  a  volley  of  rap- 
ture and  nonsense,  till  you  are  out  of  breath. 

Fan,  Transport  and  ecstacy !  where  am  I  ? — 
my  life,  my  bhss ! — ^I  rage,  I  bum,  I  bleed,  1  die ! 

Abi,  Go  on,  go  on. 

Fan,  Flames  and  darts ! Bear  me  to  flie 

gloomy  shade,  rocks  and  grottos ! — Flowers^  ze- 
phyrs, and  purling  streams ! 

Abi,  Oh,  Mr  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  would 
undo  a  vestal !  You  were  bom  for  the  min  of 
oar  sex. 

Fan,  Thb  will  do,  then,  Abigail  ? 

AbL  Ay;  this  is  talking  like  a  lover :  though  I 
only  represent  mv  lady,  I  take  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing you.  Well,  o  my  conscience,  when  a  man  of 
sense  has  a  little  dash  of  the  coxcomb  in  him,  no 
woman  can  resist  him.  Go  on  at  this  rate,  and 
the  thousand  pounds  is  as  good  as  in  my  pocket 

Fan,  I  shall  think  it  an  age,  till  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  this  lesson  in  practice. 

Abi,  You  may  do  it  soon,  if  you  make  good  use 
of  vour  time.  Mr  Tinsel  will  be  here  with  my 
iaoly  at  eight,  and  at  nine  the  conjurer  is  to  take 
you  in  hand. 

Fan,  Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 

AbL  Well !  forewarned,  fore-armed.  Get  into 
your  box,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  dispose  eveiy 
thing  ui  your  favour. 

[Fantome  goes  in,  -Exit  Abigail. 

Enter  Vellcu. 

Veh  Mrs  Abigail  is  withdrawn — ^I  was  in  hopes 
to  have  heard  what  passed  between  her  and  oer 
invisible  correspondent. 


Enter  TivszL, 

Tm,  Vellam !  Vellum ! 
VeL  [Atide,]  Vellum !  We  are,  methinka, 
faoiiliar !  I  am  not  used  to  be  called  so  by 


veiy 
any 


but  their  luH-noars  What  would  you,  Mr 

Tmsel  ? 

Tin,  *Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentle- 
man. 

Vel,  What  is  that,  good  sir? 

Tin,  Prithee,  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll 
of  thy  lady's  estate. 

VeL  The  rent-roll ! 

Ttn,  The  rent-roll !  Ay,  the  rent-roll.  DO0I 
not  understand  what  that  means? 

VeL  Why,  have  you  thoughts  of  purcfaaaiiig  of 
it? 

Tin.  Thou  hast  hit  it,  old  boy ;  that  is  my  very 
intention. 

VeL  The  purchase  will  be  considerable. 

T^n.  And  for  that  reason  I  have  bid  thy  lady 
very  high—She  is  to  have  no  less  for  it  than  this 
entire  person  of  mine. 

VeL  Is  your  whole  estate  personal,  Mr  Tmsel? 
— he,  he,  he !  • 

Tin,  Why,  you  oueer  old  dog,  you  don't  pre- 
tend to  jest,  d'ye  ?  Look  ye,  Vellum,  if  you  think 
of  being  continued  my  steward,  you  must  leara 
to  walk  with  your  toes  out. . 

VeL  [Aside,]  An  insolent  companion ! 

Tin,  Thon'rt  confounded  rich,  I  see,  by  that 
dangline  of  thy  arms. 

VeL  \Atide,']  An  ungracious  bird ! 

Tin,  Thou  snalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds. 

VeL  [Aude,]  A  very  profligate'! 

Tin,  Look  ye,  Vellum,  I  intend  to  be  kind  to 
you^m  borrow  some  money  of  you. 

VeL  I  cannot  but  smile  to  consider  the  disa|^ 
pointment  this  young  fellow  will  meet  with ;  I  will 
make  myself  merry  with  him.  [iliide.] — ^And  so^ 
Mr  Tinsel,  you  promise  you  will  be  a  very  kind 
master  to  me  ?  [Sti^ng  a  laugh. 

Tin,  What  will  you  give  for  a  iiie  in  the  house 
you  live  in  ? 

VeL  What  do  yon  think  of  five  hundred  pounds? 
— ^Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Tin.  That's  too  little. 

VeL  And  yet  it  is  more  than  I  shall  give  you 
— And  T  will  offer  you  two  reasons  for  it. 

T^n.  Prithee,  wmt  are  they  ? 

VeL  First,  because  the  tenement  is  not  in  vour 
disposal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  never  will  be 
in  your  disposal :  and  so  fare  thee  well,  good  Mr 

Tmsel Ha,  ha,  ha  \    You  will  pardon  me  for 

being  jocular.  [JSril  Vblluit. 

Ttn,  This  rocue  is  as  saucy  as  the  conjurer : 
ni  be  hanged  if  they  are  not  a-kin  \ 

Enter  Ladt  Trueman. 

Loify  True.  Mr  Tmsel !  what,  all  alone?  Yo» 
free-thmkers  are  great  admirers  of  solitude. 

Tin,  No,  faith ;  I  have  been  talking  with  thy 
steward ;  a  verv  grotesque  ficure  of  a  tellow;  the 
very  picture  of  one  of  our  benchers.  How  can 
you  bear  bis  conversation? 
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Tm,  Tai^fw;halook»Kke»pii^aayeerold 
I «     ' 


as  erer  i  saw  in  my  H& :  we  nmst  turn 
He  clicala  tbae  confoHn^wtly,  I 

tiiaCi. 

Lady  True.  Indeed  youVe  mhlairni;  ha  has 
always  iiad  tbe  repotation  of  beia§  a  very  honest 


find  yo«  have  lakM  a  ^reat 


Tnl  What!  lMiif>po8el»0Dettociiafdi? 

I^d^  TrwA  Goes  to  dinicb !  aa  da  yoiv  too, 

I  hope. 

iW  Iwoald,  far onee^  widoi^  tamakasve 

of  yoa. 

Lady  T^me,  Ah,  MgTumd  I  n  hoshaad,  who 
wodd  not  ooutimBe  to  90  dntber,  woddfjakkly 
fiuet  the  nromise  he  made  tfaera. 

T^fi.  Faithy  very  innooenty  asid very  ndknloes! 
WeUy  then,  I  wemnt  tfaae^  widow^  ihoo  woaldst 
not,  for  the  world,  marry  a  sabbath-breaker ! 

Lady  True.  Tsvly,  thegp  generally  ceme  to  a 
had  end.  1  rsassmbcr  die  conjaier  toid  yon,  yo» 
we»sbfw&lived. 

Tm.  The  conjurer!  Iia,ha^hni 

Lady  True.  Indeed^  Wre  very  winy! 

Titu  Thee  art  the  idol  I  adore :  bete  must  I 
pay  my  devotion — Pricheey  widow,  best  thee  any 
timber  upon  tlhr  eitaAe? 

Lady  True,  Themoat  impodeat  fettow  I  ever 
met  with !  \Jkmde. 

Tin,  I  take  natice  then  hast  a  greet  deal  of 
aid  plate  here  m  the  houae^  widow. 

Lady  True*  liCr  Tinsel^  yea  ave  »  very  obse^- 
iFioff^man* 

I^jt.  ThgF  large  silver  dstsra  woaU  make  a  v» 
ry  good  ceach:  and  half  a  dosen  salvers,  that  I 
sekr  an  the  sideboaid,.migbt  be  turned  into  six  as 
pretty  horsea  as  any  that  appear  in  the  ring. 

JLodtt  True.  You  have  a  very  good  fancy,  Mr 
Tinsel!     What  pretty  transformations  you  eouM' 

make  iansp  house! But  I'll  see  where  'twill 

end.  [Aside. 

Tin,  Then,  I  observe,  chaid;  vou  heve  two*  or 
thiee  services  of  gilt  plate;  we'd  eat  always  in 
china,  my  dear. 

Lady  True.  I  pcreeive  you  are  an  ekccUent 
manager — ^Hbw  qekkly  yau  have  taken  an  inven- 
tory oi^rar  goods! 

iViK  Mow^  bark  ye,,  widow;  to  shew  yon  the 
love  tkat  I  have  for  yei»     ■  ■ 

Lady.  True.  Very  welt ;  let  me  hear. 

TiUm  You  have  on  oUU&shiooed  gold  caodle- 
cup,  with  a  fi^uMbof  a  saint  upon  the  lid  oa'ti 

Lady  True,  I  have— What,  then } 

Tin.  Why,  look,  ye^  Vd  sell  the  caudle-cup 
with  the  old  saint,  for  as  much  money  as  they'd 
fetch ;  winch  i  would  convert  into  a  diamond- 
buckle,  and  make  yon  a  present  of  it. 

Lady  True.  Oh,  jpoo  are  generous  to  an  mGtra- 
laiganoe !  But,  pray^  Mr  Tunel^  don't  dispose  of 
my  gooda  bcftwa  yon  are  sure  of  my  person.    I 


[Abduoit. 
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3Se.  My  dear,  I  love  every  tfaiag  tbat  beioBfa 
to  you. 

leu^TVwL  I  see  fan  da^  sv;  yen  need  not 
any  protestations  upon  thai  sabfeCL 

2^  Pho,  phov  my  dear,  we  arv 
oos ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that's  the  very 
laheinfdBlL 

Lady  True.  Believe  me,  ir,  wltesei'  ywa 
think,  marriage  m  u  serioes  sakject. 

Tm.  Foe  that  wry  leaKm,  nsy  dear,  let  wu  ran 
over  it  as  tet  as  we  can.  HI  tcil  yon  a  stoiy,  wi- 
dow :  I  know  a  certain  lady,  who,  considerii^  the 
cnaiiMsaof  her  iwAend,  had,  in  case  of  mertmli^ 
ty,  engaged  herself  to  two  yoong  feHowe  of  my 
sieqeaintance.  They  grew  sodi  dciuai  ate  rivals  far 
her,  while  her  husband  was  alive,  tnat  one  of  these 
pinked  the  other  in  e  dncL  But  the  good  ledy 
was  no  sooner  a  widow,  bat  what  did  my  dow- 
ager do  f  Why,  ftudi,  being  a  wonaa  of  honoer, 
she  ■lanricd  n  third,  to  wkMn,  it  seems^  she  had 
given  her  ftfst  pronise, 

Lad^  True.  And  this  is  a  tree  story,  apoa 
yonr  owe  knowtedj^  ? 

'Rn.  Every  ticde,  as  I  hope  to  be  married^  or 
never  believe  Tom  Tinsel. 

Lady  True.  Pray,  Mr  l%isel,  do  yoe  caU  dus 
talking  like  a  wit,. oc  like  nrake^ 

Tin.  Nay,  now  yoa- grow  vapoorish;  thonit 
begin  te  micy  thee  hmrest  the  drum,  by  and 
by. 

Lady  TVue.  If  you  had  been  here  last  n^t, 
about  tliis  time,  yon  would  not  have  been  so 
merry. 

Tin.  About  this  time,  sey'st  thoe!  Conwv 
faithy  for  hamour's  sake,  we'd  sit  dofwn  and  lis- 
tern 

Lady  True.  I  wtil^  if  youll  promise  to  be  se- 
rious. 

Tin.  Serious !  never  fear  me,  child ;  ha,  ha, 
ha  1  Dost  not  hear  him  ? 

LaA^  True.  Yon  break  your  woidr  already. 

Jin.  V[\  tell  thee  what,  now,  widow— I  would 
engage,  by  the  help  of  a  white  sheet,  and  a  pen- 
nyworth of  link,  in  a  dark  night,  to  frighten  yoo 
a  whole  country  village  out  of  their  senses,  and 
the  vioar  into  the  bar^n.— -{Drum  beais.]^ 
Hark!  Hark!  What  noise  is  that?  Heaven  de- 
fend us !  This  is  more  than  fancy. 

Lady  IVue.  It  beats  more  terrible  than 
ever. 

Tin.  Tis  very  dreadful !  What  a  dog  have  I 
been,  to  speak  against  my  conscience,  only  to 
shew  my  jparts ! 

Laify  lYue.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
wish  you  have  not  angered  it,  by  your  foolish  di^ 
course. 

Tin.  Indeed,  madam,  I  did  not  speak  from  roy 
heart  I  hone  it  will  do  me  no  hiuty  for  a  Kttle 
harmless  raillery. 
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Lady  True^  Harmless,  (fye  call  it?  It  beats 
bard  figf  lu^  as  if  it  would  break  tbrougb  the 
wall« 

2\fi.  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  while 
fiheet? 

[Scent  opeiUt  and  diieoven  Fantome. 
Mercy  on  us,  it  appears ! 

Lady  TVue.  Oh,  'tis  he !  'tia  he  himself !  'tis 
sir  Geoige  !  'tis  my  husband  !  [Shefainis. 

Tin,  Now,  would  I  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  I  were  in  town.--{  Fan  tomb  advancti  to 
Ami,  drumming,] — I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons : 
ril  never  talk  at  this  rate  anv  more. — [Faktome 
mHU  advanee$,  drumming,}^By  my  soul,  sir 
Geor«»,  I  was  not  in  earnest — [FaU$  on  kii 
AfieefiV-Iiave  compassion  on  my  youth,  and 
consider  I  am  bat  a  coxcomb.— {Fa  vtoxs  pointi 
to  tkt  doorX—Bwt  see,  he  waves  me  ofl^Aye, 

with  an  my  heart ^What  a  devil  had  I  to  do 

with  a  white  sheet  ? 

[He  iteaU  off  the  vtage^  mending  hu  pace  oi 
the  dritm  beait. 

Fan,  The  scoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his  I 
mistress  behind  him.    Tm  mistaken  if  he  makes  I 


love  in  this  boose  ao^  move.  I  have  now  only 
the  conjurer  to  deal  with.  I  don't  question  bot 
I  shaH  oaake  his  reverence  scamper  as  fast  as  the 
lover ;  and  then  the  day's  ray  own.  But  the  ser* 
vants  are  coming;  I  must  get  into  my  cup-board. 

[Be  goa  in. 

Enter  Abigail  and  SerumiM* 

Ahi»  Oh,  my  poor  lady !  This  wicked  drum  has 
frighted  Mr  Ijnsel  out  of  his  wits,  and  my  lady 
into  a  swoon.    Let  me  bend  her  a  little  forward 

— She  revives Here^  carry  her  into  the  fresh 

air,  and  shell  reoover.-^[!2Vy  carry  kar  off.] — 
This  is  a  Uttle  barbarous  to  my  lady ;  but  'r  is  all 
fur  her  good :  and  I  know  her  so  well,  that  she 
would  .not  be  angry  with  me,  if  she  knew  what  I 
was  to  get  by  It.  And,  if  any  of  hev  fneacli 
should  blame  me  for  it  hereafter, 

m  clap  my  hand  upon  my  purse,  and  tell  'em, 
^was  for  a  thousand  pounas,  and  Mr  Vellum.  ' 

[EsU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Sir  George  in  Ait  coniuref^t  habit ;  the 
Butler  marching  before  Aim,  with  two  targe 
candles ;  and  the  two  Servants  coming  after 
him,  one  bringing  a  little  tabUy  and  another  a 
chair. 

But.  Ar't  please  your  worship,  Mr  Conjurer, 
the  steward  has  given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  what- 
soever you  shall  bid  us,  and  to  pay  you  the  same 
respect  as  if  you  were  our  master. 

Sir  Geo,  Thou  say'st  welL 

Gard,  An't  please  vour  conjofership's  worship, 
shall  I  set  the  table  down  here  ? 
.  Sir  Geo,  Here,  Peter. 

Gard  Peter!  He  knows  my  name  by  his 
learning.  [Atide, 

Coach,  I  have  brought  yoo,  reverend  sir,  the 
largest  elbow-chair  in  the  house ;  'tis  that  the 
Steward  sits  in,  when  he  holds  a  court. 

Sir  Geo,  Place  it  there. 

Bui,  Sir,  will  yon  please  to  want  any  thing 
el<e? 

Sir  Geo,  Paper,  and  pen  and  ink. 

But,  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  fit 
for  ^our  purpose;  my  lady's  mourning  paper, 
that  is  blacked  at  the  edges.  Would  you  choose 
to  write  with  a  crow-qnul  ? 

Sir  Geo,  There  is  none  better. 

But,  Coachman,  go  fetch  the  paper  and  stand- 
ish  out  of  the  little  parloor. 

Coach,  [7b  GAaaENEE.] — Peter,  prithee,  do 
thou  go  along  with  mo    >   I'm  afraid You 

Vol.  U. 


know  I  went  with  von  last  nigiit  into  the  gardea, 
when  the  cook-maid  wanted  a  handful  of  parsley. 

But.  Why,  you  don't  think  111  stay  with  the 
coniurer  by  myself? 

OordL  Come,  well  all  three  go^  and  fetch  the 
pen  and  ink  together. 

[Exeunt  Servautc 

Sir  Geo.  There's  nothing  t  see,  makes  such 
strong  alliances  as  fear,  nese  fellows  are  all 
entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  ghost^-^ 
There  must  be  abundance  of  business  done  in 
the  family,  at  this  rate.  But  here  oomes  the 
triple-alliance;  Who  ooold  have  thought  these 
three  rogues  could  have  foond  each  of  then  an 
employment  in  fetching  a  pen  and  ink? 

Enter  Gardener  with  a  sheet  qfpsgter^  CeoeA- 
man  with  a  standishj  and  Butler  with  a  pen, 

Gard  Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

CoocA.  Sir,  there  b  your  standish* 

But,  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen— ^Fm 
glad  I  have  got  rid  on't.  [Aside. 

Gard.  [Aside.}^H^  foraet's  that  he's  to  make 

a  circle ^Doctor,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  bi^  of 

chalk? 

Sir  Geo.  It  is  no  matter. 

But.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  shewed  you  the  spot, 
where  he's  heard  ofienest  If  your  worship  can 
but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old  wall  in  the  next 
room' 


Sir  Geo,  We  shall  try. 

Gard,  That's  right,  John.    His  worship  must 
let  fly  all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall. 

4E 
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But.  Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advise  you,  I 
would  have  a  bottle  of  good  October  by  me. — 
Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  old  stingo  at  your  elbow  f 

Sir  Geo,  I  thank  thee We  shall  do  with- 
out it. 

Gard.  John,  he  seems  a  yery  good-natured 
man  for  a  conjurer. 

But,  rU  take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  af- 
ter a  bit  of  plate  I  have  lost.  I  fancy,  whilst  he 
is  in  my  lady's  pay,  one  may  hedg^  in  a  question 
or  two  into  the  bargain.  Sir,  sir,  may  I  beg  a 
word  in  your  ear } 

Sir  Geo,  What  wouldst  thou  ? 
But,  Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I 
lost  one  of  my  silver  spoons  last  week. 

Sir  Geo,  Marked  with  a  swan's  neck 

But.  My  lady's  crest !    He  knows  every  thing. 
'[Atide.] — ^How  would  your  worship  advise  me  to 
recover  it  again  ? 
Sir  Geo,  Hum 

But,  What  must  I  do  to  come  at  it  ? 
Sir  Geo,  Drink  nothing  but  small-beer  for  a 

fortnight 

But.  Small-beer!  rot-gut! 
Sir  Geo,  If  thou  drink'st  a  single  drop  of  ale 
before  fifteen  days  are  expired — it  is  as  much — 
as  thy  spoon— is  worth. 

But,  I  shall  never  recover  it  that  way Fll 

e*en  buy  a  new  one.  [Atide, 

Coach,  D'ye  mind  how  they  whisper  ? 
Gard,  III  be  hanged  if  he  be  not  asking  him 
sometiiing  about  jNell— 

Coach,  I'll  tak^  this  opportunity  of  putting  a 
question  to  him  About  poor  Dobbin.  I  fancy  he 
could  give  me  better  counsel  than  the  farrier. 

But,  [To  Gardener.] — A  prodigious  man! 
He  knows  every  thing.  Now  is  the  time  to  find 
out  thy  pick-axe. 

Gard,  1  have  nothing  to  give  him.    Does  not 
he  expect  to  have  his  hand  crossed  with  silver  ? 
Coach,  [To  Sir  George.}— Sir,  may  a  man 
venture  tn  ask  you  a  questionr 
Sir  Geo.  Ask  it. 

Coach,  rhave  a  poor  horse  in  the  stable,  that's 
bewitched 


Sir  Geo,  Speak. 

Gard,  The  butier  and  I,  Mr  Doctor^  were 
both  of  us  in  love,  at  the  same  time^  with  a  cer- 
tain person. 

Sir  Geo,  A  woman. 
Gard.  How  could  he  know  thai  f 
Sir  Geo.  Go  on.  * 
Gard.  This  woman  has  lately  had  two  diil* 
dren  at  a  birth. 
Sir  Geo,  Twins. 

Gard.  Prodigious !  Where  oould  he  hear 
that?  [Aside, 

Sir  Geo,  Proceed. 

Gard,  Now,  because  I  used  to  meet  her  some* 
times  in  the  garden,  she  has  laid  them  both — 
Sir  Geo.  To  thee. 

Gard.  What  a  power  of  learning  he  must  have ! 
he  knows  every  thing.  [Aside, 

Sir  Geo.  Hast  thou  done } 
Gard,  I  would  desire  .to  know,  whether  I  am 
really  father  to  them  both? 

iStr  Geo.  Stand  before  me :  let  me  survey  thee 
round. 

[Lays  hit  wand  upon  his  head^  and  makes  him 

turn  about. 
Coach.   Look  yonder,  John,  the  silly  doc  la 
turning  ubout  under  the  conjurer's  wand.    If  ha 
has  been  saucy  to  him,  we  shall  see  him  pufifed 
off  in  a  whirl  wmd  immediately. 
Sir  Geo.  Twins,  dost  thou  say? 

[Still  turning  kirn, 
Gard,  Aye;  are  they  both  mine,  d'ye  think? 
Sir  Geo,  Own  but  one  of  them. 
Gard,  Aye,  but  Mrs  Abigail  will  have  me  take 
care  of  them  both — she's  always  for  the  butler. 
If  my  poor  master,  sir  George,  had  been  alive, 
he  would  have  made  him  go  halves  with  me. 

Sir  Geo.   What,  was  sir  George  a  kind  mas- 
ter? 

Gard.  Was  he  !  Aye,  my  fellow  servants  will 
bear  me  witness. 

Sir  Geo.  Did  ye  love  sir  George  ? 
But.  Every  body  loved  him. 
Coach.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish 
at  the  news  of  his  death 


Sir  Geo.  A  bay  gelding. 

Coach.  How  could  he  know  that  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo,  Bought  at  Banbury. 

Coach.  Whew  ! — So  it  wasy  on  my  conscience ! 

[Whistles. 

Sir  Geo,  Six  vears  old,  last  Lammas. 

Coach,  To  a  day ! — [Aside,] — Now.  sir,  I  would 
know  whether  the  poor  beast  is  bewitched  by 
Goody  Crouch,  or  Goody  Fly  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Neither. 

CoocA.  Then  it  must  be  Goody  Gurton )  for 
fihe  is  the  next  oldest  woman  in  the  parish. 

Gard.  Hast  thou  done,  Robin  ? 

Coach,  [To  Gardener.] — He  can  tell  thee 
any  thing. 

Gard.  [To  Sir  George.] — Sir,  I  would  beg  to 
*take  you  a  little  further  out  of  hearing. 


Gard.  He  was  the  best  neighbour- 

But,  The  kindest  husband 

Coach.  The  truest  friend  to  the  poor- 


But.  My  lady  took  on  mightily;  we  all  thought 
it  would  have  iJeen  the  death  of  her 

Sir  Geo.  I  protest  these  fallows  melt  me — I 
think  the  time  long  till  I  am  their  master  again, 
tliat  I  may  be  kind  to  them.  [Aside, 

Enter  Vlllvu, 

Vel,  Have  you  provided  the  doctor  every  thing 
he  has  occasion  for  ?  If  so— you  may  depart.   . 

[Eseunt  servants. 

Sir  Geo,  I  can,  as  yet,  see  no  hurt  in  my  wife's 
behaviour;  but  still  have  some  certain  pangs  and 
doubts,  that  are  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  fond 
man^— -[^xM/e.]— Dear  Vellum,  I  am  impatient 
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to  hear  Bocne  news  of  my  wife.  How  does  she, 
after  her  fright? 

VeL  It  is  a  saying,  somewhere  in  my  lord 
Coke,  that  a  widow——- 

Sir  Geo.  I  aak  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talkest  to 
me  of  my  lord  Coke — Prithee,  tell  me  how  she 
does,  for  I  am  in  pain  for  her  ? 

VeL  She  is  pretty  well  recovered.  Mrs  Abi- 
gail has  put  her  in  good  heart ;  and  I  have  given 
ber  great  hopes  from  yoor  skill. 

Sir  Geo.  That,  I  thmk,  cannot  fail,  since  thou 
hast  got  this  secret  out  of  Abigail.  But  I  could 
not  have  thought  my  friend  Fantome  would  have 
served  me  thus. 

VeL   You  will  still  fancy  you  are  a    living 


Sir  Geo.  That  he  should  endeavour  to  ensnare 
my  wife   ■ 

VeL  You  have  no  right  in  her  after  your  de- 
mise. Death  eitinguishes  all  property — Quoad 
hanc — ^It  is  a  maxim  in  the  law. 

Sir  Geo,  A  pox  on  your  learning !  Well,  but 
what  is  become  of  Tinsel } 

VeL  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  called  for 
his  horse,  clapped  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  was  out 
of  sight  in  less  time  than  I  can  call  ten. 

Sir  Geo.  This  is  whim^cal  enough  !  My  wife 
will  have  a  quick  succession  of  lovers  in  one  day. 
Fantome  has  driven  out  Tinsel,  and  I  shall  drive 
out  Fantome. 

VeL  Even  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another 
'^He,  he,  he !  You  must  pardon  mc  for  being 
jocular. 

Sir  Geo.  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking 
blockhead  !  But  he  means  me  well — ^lou  must 
remember,  Vellum,  vou  have  abundance  of  busi- 
ness upon  your  hands ;  and  I  have  but  just  time 
to  tell  it  you  over.  All  I  require  of  you  is  dis- 
patch ;  therefore,  hear  me. 

VeL  There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  busi- 
Jdess  than  dispatch-^— 

Sir  Geo.  Then,  hear  me. 

VeL  It  is,  indeed,  the  lite  of  business—— 

Sir  Geo.  Hear  me,  then,  I  say. 

VeL  And,  as  one  hath  rightly  observed,  the 
benefit  that  attends  it  is  four-fold.    First-—- 

Sir  Geo.  There  is  no  bearing  this.  Thou  art 
going  to  describe  dispatch,  when  thou  shouldst  be 
practising  it. 

Vei,  But  your  ho— nour  will  not  give  me  the 
bearing—^ 

Sir  Geo,  Thou  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing. 

[Angrily. 

VeL  I  am  still. 

Sir  Geo.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  to  lay  my 
wig,  hat,  and  sword,  ready  for  me  in  the  closet, 
and  one  of  my  scarlet  coats.  You  know  how 
Abigail  has  described  the  ghost  to  you. 

VeL  It  shall  be  done. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  you  must  remember,  whilst  I 
am  laying  this  ghost,  you  are  to  prepare  my  wife 
for  tiie  reception  of  her  real  husband.    Tell  her 


the  whole  story,  and  do  it  with  all  the  art  you  are 
master  of,  that  the  surprise  may  not  be  too  great 
for  hftr. 

Vel.  It  shall  be  done.  But  since  her  ho—nour 
has  seen  this  apparition,  she  desires  to  see  you 
once  more,  before  you  encounter  it 

Sir  Geo.  I  shall  expect  her  impatiently ;  for 
now  I  can  talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted 
by  that  impertinent  rogue.  Tinsel.  I  hope  thou 
hast  not  told  Abigail  any  thing  of  the  secret  ? 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  is  a  woman ;  there  arc  many 
reasons  why  slie  should  not  be  acquainted  with  it : 
I  shall  only  mention  six 

Sir  Geo.  Hufihy  here  she  comes!  Oh,  my 
heart! 

Enter  Lady  Truemav  and  Abigail. 

Sir  Geo.  [Atide^  whiie  Vellum  talkt  in  dumb 
skew  to  Lady  Trueman.]  Oh,  that  loved  wo- 
man 1  How  I  long  to  take  her  in  my  arms !  If 
I  find  I  am  still  dear  to  her  memory,  it  will  be  a 
return  to  life  indeed  !  But  I  must  take  care  of 
indulging  this  tenderness,  and  put  on  a  belA^iour 
more  suitable  to  my  present  cnaracter. 

[Walks  at  a  dutance  in  a  pentive  poiiuref 
waving  kis  wand. 

Lady  True.  WFo  Vellum.]  This  is  surprising 
indeed !  So  all  the  servants  tell  roe ;  they  say 
he  knows  every  thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
family. 

AbL  [Aside.]  A  parcel  of  credulous  fools!  they 
first  tell  him  their  secrets,  and  then  wonder  how 
he  comes  to  know  them. 

[£j*iV  Vellum,  exchanging  fond  looks  with 
Abigail. 

I^dy  True.  Learned  sir,  may  I  have  some  con- 
versation with  you,  before  you  begin  your  cere> 
monies  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Speak — But  hold — Firsts  let  me  feel 
your  pulse. 

Lady  True.  What  can  you  learn  from  that  ? 

Sir 'Geo.  I  have  already  learned  a  secret  from 
it,  that  will  astonish  you. 

L(tdy  True.  Pray,  what  is  it? 

Sir  Geo.  You  will  have  a  husband  within  this 
half  hour. 

Abi.  [Aside.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  that — He 
must  mean  Mr  Fantome.  I  begin  to  think 
tbere*8  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  art.  « 

Lady  TVttf.  Alas !  I  fear  you  mean  I  shall  see 
sir  George's  apparition  a  second  time. 

Sir  Geo.  Have  courage ;  vou  shall  see  the  ap- 
parition no  more.  The  husband  I  mention,  shall 
oe  as  much  ajive  as  I  am. 

Abi  Mr  Fantome,  to  be  sure.  [Aside. 

Lady  True,  Impossible;  I  loved  my  first  too 
well.  , 

Sir  Geo.  You  could  not  love  the  first  better 
than  you  will  love  the  second. 

Lady  True,  Alas!  you  did  not  know  sir 
George! 

Sir  Geo,  As  well  as  I  do  myself— I  saw  him 
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with  70a  IB  tlie  fei  Amat^  roonii  when  he  fifst 
flrade  k>ve  to  yoa;  voor  mother  left  yoa  together, 
under  pretence  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Mrs 
Hawthorn,  on  her  retam  from  London. 

Lttdjf  IV«e.  This  is  astonishing ! 

iSir  Geo.  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  single 
life  for  the  first  half  Mur ;  your  refusals  tlKo 
grew  still  fainter  and  fainter.  With  what  ecsta- 
cj  did  sir  Oeorf^e  kiss  your  hand,  when  you  told 
him  you  should  always  follow  the  advice  of  your 
marama! 

Liufy  TVue  Every  circumstanoe  to  a  tittle ! 

Sir  Geo,  Then,  lady,  the  weddin^night !  I 
aaw  you  in  yonr  white  satin  night-gown.  You 
would  not  come  out  of  your  drassing-room,  till 
fir  George  took  you  out  by  force.    He  drew  you 

gently  by  the  hand ^You  struggled ^but  he 

was  too  strong  for  you— You  blushed ;  he 

Lady  TVtie.  Oh,  stop  there !  go  no  further — 
He  knows  every  thing  f  [Aside. 

Ahi,  Truly,  Mr  Coqjurer,  I  believe  you  have 
been  a  wag  m  your  vouth. 

Sir  Geo,  Mrs  Abigail,  you  know  what  your 
good  word  cost  sir  George;  a  purse  of  broad 
pieces,  MrsAhif^l. 

AhL  The  devil's  in  him!  [A$ide^  Pray,  ur, 
tinoe  you  have  told  so  far,  you  should  tell  my 
lady,  that  I  refused  to  take  them. 

Sir  Geo,  'lis  true,  child ;  he  was  forced  to 
thrust  them  into  your  bosom. 

Abi,  This  ro|^  will  mention  the  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  don't  take  care.  [A»ide^  Pray,  sir, 
though  you  are  a  conjurer,  methinks  you  need 
not  be  a  blab. 

Lady  True,  Sir,  nnoe  I  have  now  no  reason 
to  doubt  }[onr  art,  I  most  beseech  you  to  treat 
this  apparition  gently.  It  has  the  resemblance 
of  my  deceased  husband.  If  there  be  any  un- 
discovered secret,  any  thing  that  troubles  his 
rest,  learn  it  of  him. 

Sir  Geo,  I  must,  to  diat  end,  be  sincerely  in- 
formed by  you,  whether  your  heart  be  engaged 
to  another. — Have  not  you  received  the  addresses 
of  Jhany  lovers  since  his  death  ? 

Lady  True,  I  have  been  obliged  to  receive 
more  visits  than  have  been  agreeable. 

Sir  Geo,  Was  not  Tinsel  welcome  ?-*rm 
nfraid  to  hear  an  answer  to  my  own  question. 

[Aside. 

Lady  True,  He  was  well  recommended. 

Sir  Geo.  Racks !  [Ajsiie. 

'Lady  TSrue,  Of  a<good  family. 

Sir  Geo,  Tortures !  [Aiide, 

Lady  True,  Heir  to  a  considerable  estate. 

Sir  Geo,  Death!  [Aside,]  And  you  itill  love 
him? Fm  distracted !  [Ajide. 

Lady  TVtie,  .No,  I  despise  him.  I  found  he 
had  a  design  upon  my  fortune ;  was  base,  pro- 
fligate, cowardly,  and  every  thing  that  coula  be 
^pected  from  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles. 

Sir  Geo,  Vm  recovered.  [Aside, 

J^H;  Oh,  madam^  had  yoa  teea  how  like  a 


sooandrel  he  looked,  when  he  left  your  ladvakipi 
in  a  swoon !  Where  have  you  left  my  lady  r  ss^ 
I.  In  an  elbow*chair,  child,  says  he.  And  « hm 
are  you  going  ?  says  I.  To  town,  child,  says  he ; 
for,  to  tell  thee  truly,  child,  says  he,  I  doo  t  care 
for  living  under  tlie  same  roof  with  the  devil, 
says  he. 

Sir  Geo,  Well,  lady,  I  see  nothing  in  sSi  this,  diat 
may  hinder  sir  Geoi^e*s  spirit  from  being  ul  rest. 

Lady  True.  If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what 
passes  in  my  heart,  he  cannot  but  be  satisfied  of 
mat  fondness  which  I  bear  to  hu  memory.  My 
sorrow  for  him  is  alwm  fresh,  when  I  think  6£ 

him.    He  was  the  kindest,  truest,  tenderest 

Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on— — 

Sir  Geo,  This  ooite  overpowers  me ! — ^I  shall 
discover  myself  betoro  my  time,  [.^jide.]  Madam, 
you  may  now  retire,  and  leave  me  to  myself. 

Lady  True,  Success  attend  yon  1 

Abi.  I  wish  Mr  Fantorae  gets  well  off  from. 
this  old  Don — I  know  hell  be  with  him  inmie- 
diately. 

[Exeunt  Ladt  Trvbv an  and  Abicaii., 

Sir  Geo,  My  heart  is  now  at  ease !— she  is  the 
same  dear  woman  I  left  her.  Now  for  my  re- 
venge upon  Fanteme  I  I  shall  cut  the  ceremo- 
nies short — A  few  words  will  do  his  businesa. — 
Now,  let  me  seat  myself  in  form — A  gpod  easy 
chair  for  a  coniurer  this^Now  for  a  few  mathe* 
matical  scratches — A  good  lucky  scrawl  that — 
Fakh,  I  think  it  looks  very  astrological— These 
two  or  three  magical  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it 
a  complete  conjurers  scheme.  [Drvin  heats,] 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  sir,  are  you  there  ?  fAter,  drummer 
— ^Now  must  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 

Enter  Favtome,  beating  his  drum, 

Pr'ythee,  don*t  make  a  noise ;  I'm  busy.  [Fav^ 
TOME  beats,]  A  pretty  march!  Pr^yuiee  beat 
that  over  again.  [He  beats  and  advances.]  [JU- 
sing.]  Hal  you're  very  perfect  in  the  step  of  a 
ghost  You  stalk  it  majestically.  [Fantome  ad^ 
vances.]  How  the  rogue  stares  I  he  acts  it  to 
admiration !  Ill  be  hanged  if  he  has  not  been 
practising  this  half  hour  in  Mrs  Abigail's  ward- 
robe !  [Fantome  stareSf  gives  a  rap  with  his 
drum.]  PrWthee,  don't  play  the  fool.  [Fan- 
tome  ocotf,]  Nay,  nay ;  enough  of  this,  good  Mr 
Fantome. 

Fan.  [Ande.]  Death !  I  am  discovered.  This 
jade,  Abigail,  has  betrayed  me. 

Sir  Geo,  Mr  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an 
astrologer,  your  thousand  pound  bribe  will  never 
gain  my  lacfy  Trueman. 

Fan.  'Tis  phiin,  she  has  told  him  all.    [Aside. 

iSir  Geo.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  off  as 
fost  as  yon  can,  or  I  plainly  perceive  by  my  arl^  - 
Mr  Ghost  will  have  his  bones  broke. 

Fan,  [To  Sm  George.]  Look  ye,  old  gentle* 
man,  I  perceive  you  have  learned  this  secrei 
from  Mrs  Abigail 

Sir  Geo,  I  have  learned  it  from  my  art. 
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Fmm,  Thj  art !  prithee^  no  more  of  that— ^^ 
Xiook  ye,  I  know  yoa  are  a  cheat  as  much  as  I 
mm*  And  if  tbcMrlt  keep  my  oounse!,  Fll  give 
thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

iSir  Oeo.  I  am  not  mercenary.  Young  man,  I 
scorn  thy  sold. 

Fan.  ru  make  them  up  twenty-—^   ' 

Sir  Geo*  Avaunt !  and  that  quickly,  or  111 
raise  such  an  89>parition  as  shall-^^ 

Fan.  An  apparition,  old  gentleman !  yoo 
mistake  your  man ;  Fm  not  to  be  frighted  with 
bugbears! 

Sir  Geo,  Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  momenta, 
and  I  will  pre  thee  such  a  proof  of  my  art— ^~ 

Fan.  Why,  if  thou  hast  any  hocui-pocui  tricks 
to  play,  why  canst  thou  not  do  them  here  ? 

Sir  Geo.  The  nusing  of  a  spirit  requires  cer- 
tain secret  mysteries  to  be  pertormed,  and  words 
to  be  muttered  in  private— 

Fan.  Well,  if  I  see  through  your  trick,  will 
you  promise  to  be  my  friend  ? 

iSir  Geo.  I  will ^Attend  and  tremble ! 

[Exit. 
^  Fan.  A  very  solemn  old  ass!  but  I  smoke 
hiok— he  has  a  mind  to  raise  his  price  upon  me. 
I  could  not  think  this  slut  would  have  used  me 
thus.  I  beg^n  to  erow  horribly  tired  of  my  drum. 
I  wish  I  was  weU  rid  of  it  However,  I  have 
got  this  by  it,  that  it  has  driven  off  Tinsel  for 
good  abd  all :  I  shan't  have  the  mortiBcation  to 
see  my  mistress  carried  oflF  by  such  a  rival 
Well,  whatever  happens,  I  most  stop  this  old 
fellow's  mouth ;  I  must  oot  be  sparing  in  hush- 
money.    But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  GEoaoE  in  Mi  omn  haJUt. 

Ila!  what's  that!  Sir  George  Trueman!  This 
can  be  no  counterfeit  His  dress,  his  shape,  his 
face,  the  very  wound  of  which  he  died !  Nay, 
then,  'tis  time  to  decamp.  VRun$  of. 

Sir  C^o.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Fare  you  welt  good  sir 
George.  Hie  enemy  has  left  me  master  of  the 
field ;  here  are  the  marks  of  my  victory.  This 
drum  will  I  hang  up  in  my  great  haU,  as  the  tro- 
phy  of  the  day. 

Enter  Abigail. — Sir  George  itandt  with  his 
hand  before  hiifaety  in  a  mtuing  poiture. 

AU.  Yonder  he  is.  O^  my  conscience,  he  has 
driven  off  the  conjurer !  Mr  Fantome,  Mr  Fan- 
tome  !  I  give  you  joy,  I  ^ve  you  joy !  What  do 
you  think  of  your  thousand  pounds  now?  Why 
does  not  the  man  speak } 

[FuUi  him  bv  the  iieeve. 
Sir  Geo.  Ha! 

[Taking  hii  hands  from  hit  face. 

A^.  Oh  'tis  my  master !  [Shrieki. 

TRunninf  amayj  he  catches  her. 

Sir  Geo.  Good  Mrs  Abigail,  not  so  fast 

Abi.  Are  you  alive,  sir?   He  has  given  my 

Mulder  such  a  cursed  tweak !  they  must  be  real 

lingers ;  I  feel  them,  I'm  sure. 


SirGeOk  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Abi.  Think,  sir !  think  !— Troth  I  don't  know 
what  to  think.    Pmy,  sir,  how-—* 

Sir  Geo.  No  questions,  ^ood  Abigail ;  tfar  cu* 
riositv  shall  be  satisfied  m  due  time.  Wnere'i 
yourlacW? 

AbL  Oh,  Fm  so  frighted— and  so  glad — 

Sir  Geo.  Where's  your  lady,  I  ask  yoo  ? 

AbL  MariYf  I  don  t  know  where  I  am  myself 
— ^I  can't  forbear  weeping  for  joy 

Sir  Geo.  Your  lady  ?  I  say,  your  lady  ?  I  must 
bring  you  to  yourself  with  one  pinch  more. 

Abi.  Oh,  she  has  been  talking  a  good  while 
with  the  steward. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  story 
to  her.  I'm  glad  he  has  prepared  her.  Ob, 
here  she  comes ! 

Enter  Lady  Trvzuav^  followed  by  Vellum. 

Lady  Drue.  Where  is  he  ?  Let  me  fly  into  his 
arms  !  my  life  !  my  soul !  my  husband  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  let  me  eaten  thee  to  my  hearty 
dearest  of  women ! 

Ladkf  IViie.  Are  you,  then,  still  alive,  and  are 
you  here !  I  can  scarce  believe  my  senses !  Now 
am  I  happy  indeed ! 

iSir  Geo^  My  heart  is  too  full  to  answer  thee. 

Lady  True.  Was  ever  woman  so  blessed !  to  • 
find  again  the  darling  of  her  soul,  when  she 
thought  him  lost  for  ever !  to  enter  into  a  kind 
of  second  marriage  with  the  only  man,  whom  she 
was  ever  capable  of  loving ! 

Sir  Geo.  alny  it  be  as  happy  as  our  first !  I 
desire  Ho  more.  Believe  roe,  my  dear,  I  want 
words  to  express  those  transports  of  jo^  and  ten- 
derness, which  are  every  moment  rising  in  my 
heart  whilst  I  speak  to  thee. 

Enter  Servants. 

But.  Just  as  the  steward  told  us,  lads !  Look 
you  there,  if  he  ben't  with  my  lady  already ! 

Gard.  He,  he,  he !  what  a  joyful  night  will 
this  be  for  niadam. 

Coachf  As  I  was  coining  in  at  the  gate^  a 
strange  gentleman  whisked  by  me ;  but  he  took 
to  his  heels,  and  made  away  to  the  George.  If 
I  did  not  see  master  before  me,  I  should  have 
sworn  it  had  been  his  honour ! 

GordL  Hast  thou  given  orders  for  the  bells  to 
be  set  a  ringing  ? 

Coach,  Never  trouble  thy  head  about  that;  it 
is  done^ 

Sir  Geo.  [To  Lady  Truemav.]  My  dear,  I 
long  as  much  to  tell  jou  my  whole  story,  as  you 
do  to  hear  it  In  the  mean  while,  I  am  to  look 
upon  this  as  my  wedding-daj.  I'll  have  nothing 
but  the  voice  qi  mirth  and  msting  in  my  house. 
M^  poor  neighbours  and  my  servants  shall  rer 
joice  with  me.  My  hall  shall  be  free  to  every 
one,  and  let  my  cellars  be  thrown  open. 

But.  Ah,  bless  your  honour,  may  you  never 
die  again! 
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CcmeL  The  sme  good  mftD  that  be  ever 
OanL  Whom! 

GttK  V^lffiffj  thoo  hut  done  iiiei"T"cfa 
ttMky.    I  know  tfaoo  Wvcrt  Afaigvil;  hot 


rii^s  diiappouited  in  a  fortone.  Ill  make  it  op 
to  both  of  yoo.  m  pre  thee  a  thoonand  poooifa 
with  her.  It  is  not  fit  there  ahoold  be  one  Md 
heart  ia  mj  house  to-oight. 

AbL  Mr  VeUnm,  yoa  are  a  wdl-spoken  man : 
pajy  do  joa  thank  nj  master  and  mgr  la^j. 


Oeoi  Vettmn,  I  hope  job  are  not  diflple** 
sed  with  the  |ift  I  make  too? 

VeL  The  ph  b  tiio-fold.    I  receive  from  yov 
A  virtooiis  partner,  and  a  portiooy  too  ; 
For  whicfay  in  hmahJe  wise,  I  thank  the 

donoors: 
And  so  we  bid  good-oi^  to  both  jour 

[EnwU 


A  BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE. 


BT 


MRS  CENTUVRB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

CoiovcL  Fainwell,  in  lave  with  Mrs  Lovely. 
Sir  PHfLiP  MoDELOVE,  an  old  beau. 
PsRiwiRKLEy  a  kind  of  My  virtuoto. 
Tradelove,  a  change  oroker. 
Obadiah  Prim,  a  quaker  hotier. 
Freeman,  the  colonel* tfriendy  a  merchant. 
81XOV  Pure,  a  quaking  preacher. 


Me  Sackbut,  a  tiutner; 

WOMEN. 

Mrs  Lovely,   a  fortune  of  thirty  thomand 

pounds. 
Mrs  Prim,  wife  to  Prim  the  hotier, 
Betty,  servant  to  Mrs  Lovely, 


Scencr-'Londan. 


ACT    t 


SCENE  l.^A  tavern. 


Colonel  Faivwell  and  Freeman  ofver 

a  bottle. 

Fret.  Comb,  colonel,  his  maj^^'t  health.  You 

B  as  melancholy  as  if  you  were  in  love !  I  wish 
aoroe  of  the  beauties  of  Bath  han*t  soapt  your 
heart. 

CoL  Why,  faith.  Freeman,  there  is  somethins 
in't ;  I  have  seen  a  lady  at  Bath,  who  has  kindled 
such  a  flame  in  me,  that  all  the  waters  there  can't 
quench. 

Free.  Women,  like  some  poisonous  animals, 
carry  their  antidote  about  them^— -Is  she  not  to 
be  mul,  colonel } 

CoL  That's  a  difficult  question  to  answer ;  how- 
ever, I  resolve  to  try :  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  serve  me ;  you  merchants  know  one  another. 
The  lady  tuld  me  herself  she  was  under  the 
charge  of  four  persons. 

JVee.  Odso !  'tis  Mrs  Anne  Lovely. 

CoL  The  same — Do  you  know  her  ? 

Free.  Know  her !  ay^— Faith,  colonel,  your 
is  more  desperate  than  you  imagine: 


why,  she  is  the  talk  and  pity  of  the  whole  town ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  she  must 
die  a  maid. 

CoL  Say  ^o  so  ?  That's  somewhat  odd,  in  this 
charitable  city.    She^s  a  woman,  I  hope  ? 

Free.  For  aught  I  know — ^but  it  had  been  as 
well  for  her,  had  nature  made  her  any  other  part 
of  the  creation.  The  man  who  keeps  this  house 
served  her  father;  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow, 
and  may  be  of  use  to  you ;  we'll  send  for  him  lo 
take  a  glass  with  us :  he'll  give  you  her  whole 
history,  and  'tis  worth  your  hearing. 

CV>|.  But  may  one  trust  him  ? 

Free.  With  your  life  :  I  have  oblipdons 
enough  upon  him  to  make  him  do  any  thmg :  I 
serve  him  with  wine.  [Knocks. 

CoL  Nay,  I  know  him  very  well  myself.  I 
once  used  to  frequent  a  club  that  was  kept  here^ 


Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ? 
Ftee.  Ay:  send  up  your  master. 
Draw.  YesySir. 


[Exit. 
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CoL  Doyooluumanyof  dnslad/fgpinfiaiiSy 
Ffeemao? 
I^rec  Yet,  I  know  two  of  them  rery  welL 

Enter  Sackbvt. 

Here  oomes  one  will  gire  yoo  an  aoooiuit  of 
them  alL  Mr  Sackbut,  we  §ent  for  yoa  to  take 
a  ehuB  with  oib  Tis  a  maum  amoog  the  frieodt 
ofthe  bottle,  that  at  long  as  the  master  is  in 
oompanjy  one  may  be  sure  of  good  wine. 

SaetL  Sir,  yon  shall  be  sore  to  have  as  good 
wine  as  yon  send  in.  Colooel,  your  most  hnm- 
ble  servant ;  yon  are  welcome  to  town. 

CoL  I  thank  yoo,  Mr  Sackbat. 

Sack.  I  am  as  glad  to  see  yon  as  I  should  a 
hundred  tun  of  French  daret,  custom  free.  M? 
service  to  you,  sir.  [Drtniks.]  You  don't  look 
so  merry  as  you  used  to  do ;  am't  you  welL  co- 
lonel? 

Free,  He  has  got  a  woman  in  his  head,  land- 
lord ;  can  you  help  him  f 

Sack,  If 'tis  in  my  power,  I  ahan't  scruple  to 
serve  my  friend. 

CoL  Tis  one  perquisite  of  your  calling.' 

Sack.  Aye,  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  where 
you  officers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of 
trade ;  a  well-custoroed  house,  a  handsome  bar- 
keeper, with  clean,  obliging  drawers,  soon  get  the 
master  an  estate ;  but  our  citizens  seldom  do 
any  thine  but  cheat  within  the  walls.  But  as 
to  the  lady,  colonel ;  point  you  at  particulars  ?  or 
have  you  a  good  Champagne  stomach  ?  Are  you 
in  full  pay,  or  reduoec^  colonel  ? 

CoL  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord. 

Free,  To  the  miserable  condition  of  a  loVer ! 

Sack,  Pish!  that's  preferable  to  half-pay;  a 
woman's  resolution  may  break  before  the  peace : 
push  her  home,  colonel ;  there's  no  partying  with 
the  fair  sex. 

CoL  Were  the  lady  her  own  mistress,  I  have 
some  reasons  to  believe  I  should  soon  command 
in  chief. 

Free,  Yon  know  Mrs  Lovely,  Mr  SaCkbot  ? 

Sack,  Know  her !  Aye,  poor  Nancy :  I  have 
carried  her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning. — 
Alas  !  if  she's  the  woman,  I  pity  you,  colonel : 
her  father,  my  old  master,  was  the  most  whimsi- 
cal, out-of-the-way  tempered  man  I  ever  heard 
of,  as  you  will  guess  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment This  was  his  only  child:  and  I  have 
heard  him  wish  her  dead  a  thousand  times. 

Co/.  Why  so? 

Sack,  He  hated  posterity,  you  must  know,  and 
wished  the  world  were  to  expire  with  himadf. — 
He  used  to  swear,  if  she  had  been  a  boy,  he 
would  have  qualified  him  for  the  opera. 

Free,  'Twas  a  veiy  unnatural  resolution  in  a 
father. 

Sack.  He  died  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  provided  soe  mar- 
lied  with  the  consent  of  her  guardians;  but  that 


Ishe  nu^t  be  sore  never  to  do  so^  he  left  her 
'  in  the  care  of  four  men,  as  opposite  to  eadi 
other  as  nie  tour  elements;  each  has  his  qoartav 
ly  rule^  and  three  months  in  a  year  die  b  obligBd 
to  be  subject  to  each  of  dieir  hnmoors,  and  Ubej 
are  pretty  different^  I  assure  you.  Sk  is  just 
come  from  Bath. 

CoL  Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Sack,  Aye,  sir ;  the  last  quarter  was  her  bean 
gpardian's.  She  appears  in  all  public  places  da- 
ring his  rogn. 

CoL  She  visted  a  lady  who  hoaided  in  the 
same  house  with  me :  I  liked  Imt  persoi^  and 
found  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  She  repli- 
ed, she  had  no  objection  to  mine ;  but  if  I  could 
not  reconcile  contradictions,  I  must  not  think  of 
her;  for  that  she  was  condemned  to  the  caprice 
of  four  persons^  who  never  yet  agreed  in  any  one 
thin^  and  slie  was  obliged  to  please  diem  alL 

Sack,  1u  most  true,  sir ;  rll  give  yon  a  short 
description  of  the  men,  and  lemre  you  to  Jndge 
of  the  poor  lady's  condition.  One  is  a  kmd  of 
virtuoso ;  a  silly,  half-witted  fellow,  but  positive 
and  sttriy,  fond  of  eveiT  thing  antique  and  fo- 
reign, and  wears  his  clothes  of  the  fasiuon  of  the 
last  century;  doats  upon  travellers,  and  believes 
more  of  sir  John  Mandeville  than  he  does  ofthe 
Bible. 

CoL  That  must  be  a  rare  odd  fellow ! 

Sack,  Another  is  a 'Change-broker;  a  fellow 
that  will  out-lye  the  devil  foe  the  advantage  of 
stock,  and  cheat  his  father  that  gpk  htm,  in  • 
bargain:  he  is  a  great  stidiler  for  trade,  and 
hates  every  man  that  wears  a  sword. 

Free,  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dutch  watt- 
nagement,  and  swears  they  understand  trade 
better  than  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Sack,  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  that  has  May 
in  his  fancy  and  dress^  but  December  in  his  face 
and  his  heels :  he  admires  all  the  new  fashions, 
and  those  must  be  French ;  loves  operas,  balls 
masquerades,  and  is  always  the  most  tawdry  of 
the  whole  company  on  a  birth-day. 

CoL  These  are  pretty  opposite  to  one  another^ 
truly ;  and  the  fourth,  what  is  he^  landlord? 

Sack,  A  very  rigid  quaker,  whose  <jaarter  be- 
gan this  day.  I  saw  Mra  Lovely  go  tn^  not  a- 
Dove  two  hoon  ago — sir  Philip  set  her  down.— 
What  think  you  now,  ookmel ;  is  not  the  poor 
lady  to  be  pitied  ? 

CoL  Aye,  and  rescoed  too,  landlord. 

Free,  In  my  opinion,  that's  impossible. 

Col,  There  is  nothing  impossikue  to  a  lover. — 
What  would  not  a  man  attempt  for  a  fine  woman 
and  thirty  thousand  pomids?  Besides,  my  honour 
is  at  stake;  I  pronused  to  deliver  her,  and  she 
bid  me  win  her  and  wear  her. 

Sack.  That's  fair,  faith. 

Free.  If  it  depended  upon  kni^fe-«rrantry,  I 
should  not  doubt  your  setting  free  the  damsel ; 
but  to  have  avarice,  impertinence,  hypocrisy, 
and  pride,  at  once  to  deal  with,  requires  nor^ 
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calming  than  generally  attends  a  man  of  honour. 

Col.  My  fancy  teljs  me  I  shall  come  off  with 
cjlorj.  I  am  resolved  to  try,  bowerer.  Do  you 
Eoovr  all  the  guardians,  Mr  Sockbut  ? 

Sack.  Very  well,  sir ;  they  all  use  my  house. 

CoL  And  will  you  assist  me,  if  occasion  re- 
quires } 

Sack.  In  every  thing  T  can,  colonel. 

F^e.  I'll  answer  for  him ;  and  whatever  I  can 
serve  you  in,  you  may  depend  on.  I  know  Mr 
'Feriwmkle  and  Mr  Tradelove ;  the  latter  has  a 
▼ery  great  opinion  of  my  interest  abroad.  I 
happ^ed  to  nave  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
two  hours  before  the  news  arrived  of  the  French 
kinifs  death  :  I  communicated  it  to  him :  upon 
which  he  bought  all  the  stock  he  could,  and  what 
with  that,  and  some  wagers  he  laid,  be  told  me 
he  had  got  to  the  tunc  of  five  hundred  pounds; 
80  that  I  am  much  in  his  good  graces. 

CoL  I  don't  know  but  you  may  be  of  service 
to  me.  Freeman. 

Free,  If  I  can,  command  me,  colonel. 
'  CoL    Isn't  it  possible  to  find  a  suit  of  clothes 
ready  made  at  some  of  these  sale-shops  fit  to  rig 
out  a  beau,  think  you,  Mr  Sackbut  ? 

Sack.  O,  hang  them — No,  colonel ;  they  keep 
nothing  ready  made  that  a  eentleman  would  be 
seen  in :  but  I  can  fit  you  with  a  suit  of  clothes, 
if  you'd  m^ke  a  figure— Velvet  and  gold  brocade 
— Tbey  were  pawned  to  me  by  a  French  count, 
who  had  been  stript  at  play,  and  wanted  money 
to  carry  him  home ;  he  promised  to  send  for  them, 
but  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  him. 

Free.  He  has  not  fed  upon  frogs  long  enough 
yet  to  recover  his  loss ;  ha,  ha ! 

Co^  Ha,  ha !  Well,  the  clothes  will  do,  Mr 
Sackbut ;  though  we  must  have  three  or  four  fel- 
lows in  tawdry  liveries  i  they  can  be  procured,  I 
faopeP 

Free.  Egad  !  I  have  a  brodier  come  from  the 
'West  Indies  that  can  match  you ;  and,  for  expe- 
dition-sake, you  shall  have  his  servants :  there  s  a 
black,  a  tawney-moor,  and  a  Frenchman ;  they 
don't  speak  one  word  of  £ngHsh,  so  can  make  no 
mistake. 

CoL  Excellent !  Egad !  I  shall  look  like  an 
Indian  prince.  First,  I'll  attack  my  beau  guar- 
dian ;  where  lives  he } 

Sack.  Faith,  somewhere  about  St  James; 
though,  to  say  in  what  street,  I  cannot ;  but  any 
chairman  wiU  tell  you  where  sir  Philip  Mode- 
love  lives. 

Free.  Oh  I  you'll  find  him  in  the  Park  at  ele- 
Ten  evety  day ;  at  least,  I  never  pass  through  at 
that  hour  without  seeing  him  there.  But  what 
do  you  intend  ? 

CoL  To  address  him  in  his  own  way,  and  find 
what  he  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Free,  And  what  then  ? 
,    CoL  Nay,. that  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  shall  take 
my  measures  accordingly. 

Sack.  Weill  'tis  a  mad  undertaking,  in  my 

Vol.  IL 


mind :  but  here^s  to  yoor  success,  colonel. 

[Drinki. 
CoL  Tis  something  out  of  the  way,  I  confess ; 
but  fortune  may  chance  to  smile,  and  I  suCceed; 
Come,  landlord,  let  me  see  those  clothes.  Free- 
man, I  sImII  expect  yoo^l  leave  word  with  Mr 
Sackbut  where  one  may  find  you  upon  occasion ; 
and  send  my  Indian  equipage  immediately ;  d'ye 
hearf 

Free.  Immediately.  1^^^' 

CoL  Bold  was  the  man  who  veotured  nrst  to 
sea, 
But  the  first  venturing  lovers  bolder  were. 
The  path  of  love's  a  dark  and  dangerous  way, 
Without  a  landmark,  or  one  friendly  star, 
And  he  that  runs  the  risque  deserves  the  fair. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  H^PaiM's  house. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovely,  and  her  maid  Betty. 

Bet.  Bless  me,  madam !  Why  do  you  fret  and 
tease  yourself  so  ?  This  is  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage, with  a  witness. 

Jlfrt  Love.  Must  I  be  condemned  all  my  life 
to  the  preposterous  humours  of  other  people,  and 
pointed  at  by  every  boy  in  town  ?  Oh  !  I  could 
tear  my  flesh,  and  curse  the  hour  I  was  born — 
Isn't  it  monstrously  ridiculous,  that  they  should 
desire  to  impose  their  quaking  dress  upon  me  at 
these  years  r  When  I  was  a  child,  no  matter 
what  thev  made  me  wear;  but  now 

Bet.  I  would  resolve  against  it,  madam ;  I'd 
see  them  hanged  before  I'd  put  on  the  pinched 
cap  again; 

Jlfrt  Love.  Iben  I  must  never  expect  one  nny- 
ment's  ease :  she  has  rung  such  a  peal  in  mv  ears 
already,  that  I  shan't  have  the  rignt  use  of  them 
this  month.    What  can  I  do  ? 

Bet.  What  can  you  not  do,  if  you  will  but 
give  your  mind  to  it?  Marry,  madam. 

Mrt  Love.  What !  and  have  my  fortune  go  to 
build  churches  and  hospitals  ? 

Bet.  Why,  let  it  go.  If  the  colonel  loves  you, 
as  he  pretends,  hell  marry  you  without  a  fortune, 
madam ;  and,  I  assure  you,  a  colonel's  lady  is  no 
despicable  thing ;  a  coloneFs  post  will  maintain 
you  like  a  gentlewoman,  madam. 

Mn  Lave.  So,  you  would  advise  me  to  give 
up  my  own  fortune,  and  throw  myself  upon  the 
colonel's  ? 

Bet.  I  would  advise  yon  to  make  yourself 
easy,  madam. 

Mrs  Lcrve.  That's  not  the  way,  Fm  sure.  No, 
no,  girl ;  there  are  certain  ingredients  to  be  min- 
gled with  matrimony,  without  which  I  may  as 
well  change  for  th«;  worse  as  the  better.  When 
the  woman  has  fortune  enough  to  make  the  man 
happy,  if  he  has  either  honour  or  good  manners, 
he^i  make  her  easy.  Love  makes  but  a  slovenly 
figure  iu  a  bousC;  where  poverty  keeps  the  door. 
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Bet,  Andso  jpoaicnhretodieaiiindlydo  joo, 

Hn  Lne,  Or  here  it  in  1117  power  to  make 
the  nuui  I  love  master  of  m j  fortnne. 

BeL  Then  you  don't  lite  the  coloodl  to  well 
as  I  tfaought  joQ  did,  fnadam^  or  joa  would  not 
take  such  a  resolotion, 

Mrs  Lnc  It  is  becaose  I  do  like  htm,  Betty, 
that  I  do  take  such  a  resolotioa. 

Bet.  Why,  do  yoa  expect,  madam,  the  colooel 
can  work  miracles?  Is  it  pomhie  for  him  to  mai^ 
ly  you  with  the  ooosent  ot  all  yoor  goardtans  ? 

Mn  Ldjrce,  Or  he  most  not  marry  me  at  all : 
and  so  I  told  him ;  and  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased with  the  news.  He  promised  to  set  me 
free;  and  1,  en  that  condition,  promised  to  make 
him  master  of  that  freedom. 

Bet.  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles, 
ladies  delivered  from  the  chains  of  ma^c,  giants 
killed,  and  monsters  overcome;  so  that  I  shall 
be  the  less  surpri^  if  the  colonel  shoold  con- 
jure yoa  oat  of  the  power  of  voor  foor  guardi- 
ans ;  if  he  does,  I  am  sore  he  deserves  yoor  for- 
tune. 

Mrs  Lorvc  And  shall  have  it,  giri,  if  it  were 


ni 

to  thee,  that  I  do  like  the  oolooel  above  all  the 
men  I  ever  mw :  there's  aoaietfaingso/mi<«e  in  a 
soldier,  a  kind  q£  je  me  tgai  faoi  air,  that  makes 
them  BMMe  agreeable  than  the  rest  of  mnnkinrf 
They  command  icg^od,  as  who  shall  say.  We  are 
yoor  defenders.  We  preserve  yoor  beantiea 
from  the  insolls  of  rode  and  annolished  foe% 
and  oog^  to  be  preferred  before  dMse  lasy,  in- 
dolent mortals^  who^  by  dropping  into  thor  In- 
then^  ^g^mr^^  set  up  tbar  coaches^  and  think  to 
rattle  themselves  into  oar  afection^. 

Bet,  Nay,  madam,  I  confess  that  the  army  baa 
fiigniwl  all  the  prettiest  fellows— « Inoed  oooi 
and  a  feather  have  irresistihle  charma. 

If rs  La^e,  But  the  ookwel  has  all  the 


ties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  O  all  ts 
powers  that  fisvour  happy  lovers,  prant  daft  ne 
may  be  mine  !  Thou  god  of  love,  if  tfaoa  be*tt 
aupit  but  nam^  assist  my  Fainwell ! 

Point  all  ihv  darts  to  aid  his  just  desi^ 
And  make  ms  pbts  as  prevafent  as  thine. 

{^ExemMik 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  L— We  Park. 


Enter  Coiomll^  Jknefy  drest,  three  Footmen  tf- 

ter  him, 

CoL  So,  now  if  I  can  but  meet  this  beau ! 
Egad !  Methinks,  I  cut  a  smart  figure,  and  have 
as  much  of  the  tawdry  air  as  any  Italian  count 
ot  French  marquis  of  them  all.  Sure,  I  shall 
know  this  knight  again-— ^Ah  !  Yonder  he  sits, 
making  love  to  a  nuisk,  i'faith !  HI  walk  up  the 
Mall,  and  come  down  by  hioL 

[Exit  COLOKEL. 

Scene  draafty  and  diaeaven  Si  a  Philip  upon  a 
benchf  with  a  woman  masked. 

Sir  Phi.  Well,  but,  my  dear,  are  yoo  really 
constant  to  your  keeper  ? 

Wom.  Yes,  really,  sir.  Hey-day  !  Who  comes 
yonder?  He  cuts  a  mighty  figure. 

Sir  Phu  Ha  !  A  stranger,  by  his  equipage 
keeping  so  dose  at  bis  beels.  He  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  of  quality.  Positively  Frencn, 
Dy  his  dancing  air ! 

Worn.  He  crosses,  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down 
here. 

Sir  Phi.  He  has  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee, 
child. 

Enter  Colonel,  and  seats  himself  upon  the 
ifench  by  Sir  Philip. 

ITom.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose,  if  he  does. 
Sir  Phu  Are  you  resolved  to  be  cruel,  then  ? 
£oL  You  must  be  very  cruel  indeed,  if  yon  { 


can  deny  any  thing  to  so  fine  a  gentleman, 
dam.  [rakes  ant  his  watch^ 

Wool  I  never  mind  the  outside  of  a  man. 

CoL  And  Pm  afraid  thoo  art  no  ju4ge  of  tfaa 
inside. 

Sir  Phi,  I  am  positively  of  voor  mind»sir;  for 
creatores  of  her  function  seldom  penetrato  be- 
yond the  pocket. 

Wool  Creatures  of  your  composition,  have,  in* 
deed,  generally  more  in  their  pockets,  than  in 
their  heads.  [Aside, 

Sir  PhL  Pray,  what  says  your  watch  ?  mine  is 
down.  [Puliing  omt  his  wfotch. 

Col,  I  want  thirty-six  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
[Puts  up  his  watchy  and  takes  ant  his  snuf- 
box. 

Sir  Phi,  May  I  presume,  sir? 

CoL  Sir,  you  honour  me, 

nPresf  a/iitf  the  boii 

Sir  PhL  He  speaks  good  English — Skhi^  he 
must  be  a  foreigner. — [^tu2e.] — This  snuff  is  es^ 
tremely  good — ^and  the  box  prodigioos  fine  ;  tha 
work  is  French,  I  presume,  sir  ? 

CoL  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir — ^I  do  think  th^ 
workmanship  pretty  neat. 

iSir  PhL  Neat !  tis  ezqoisitelj  fine,  sir.  Pray, 
sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  uiquirine — What 
country  is  so  liappy  to  claim  the  birth  of  the 
finest  gentleman  in  the  universe  ?  France,  I  pre- 
sume r 

CoL  Then  you  don't  think  me  an  Englishman  I 

Sir  PhL  No,  upon  my  soul,  don't  I. 

Col,  I*m  sorry  toi't. 
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Sir  Phu  Impossible,  you  should  wish  to  be  an 
Soglishman  !  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island  could 
not  produce  a  person  of  such  alertness. 

CoL  As  this  mirror  shews  you,  sir. 
[P^ts  up  a  pocket  gkut  to  Sir  pHiLip's,/bce. 

Worn,  Coxcombs !  Fm  sick  to  hear  them 
praise  one  another.  One  seldom  gets  any  thing 
uj  such  animals ;  not  even  a  dinner,  unless  one 
can  dine  upon  soup  and  celery. 

Sir  Phi.  O  Gad,  sir  ?  Will  you  leave  us,  ma- 
dam }  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [Exit  Woman. 

CoL  She  fears  'twill  be  only  losing  time  to  stay 
here,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  know  not  how  to  distinguish 
you,  sir ;  but  your  mien  and  address  speak  you 
Tight  honourable. 

Sir  Phi.  Thus,  great  souls  judge  of  others  by 
themselves — I  .am  only  adorned  with  knighthood, 
that's  all,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  my  name  is  sir  Philip 
Modelove. 

CoL  Of  French  extraction  ? 

Sir  PhL  My  father  was  French. 

CoL  One  may  plainly  perceive  it — ^There  is  a 

-'certain  gaiety  peculiar  to  my  nation  (for  I  will 

own  myself  a  Frenchman)  which  distinguishes  us 

«very  where — A  person  of  your  figure  would  be 

a  vast  addition  to  a  coronet. 

Sir  PhL  I  must  own  I  had  the  offer  of  a 
barony  about  five  years  ago;  but  I  abhorred 
the  fatigue  which  must  have  attended  it.  I 
could  never  yet  bring  myself  to  join  with  either 
party. 

CoL  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right.  Sir  Philip 
— ^  6ne  person  should  not  embark  himself  in  the 
slovenly  concern  of  politics :  dress  and  pleasure 
are  objects  proper  for  the  soul  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man. 

Sir  PhL  And  love-- 

C<fL  Oh !  that's  included  under  the  article  of 
pleasure. 

Sir  PhL  Parbleu  il  est  un  hommc  d*esprit  f  I 
must  embrace  you — [Riie  and  embrace.]-- Your 
sentiments  are  so  agreeable  to  mine,  that  we 
appear  to  have  but  one  soul,  for  our  ideas  and 
Conceptions  are  the  same. 

CoL  I  should  be  sorry  for  that  [^«td!e.] — You 
do  me  too  much  honour,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  Phi.  Your  vivacity  and  jantce  mien  assu- 
red roe,  at  first  sight,  there  was  nothing  of  this 
^<HCgy  island  in  yOur  composition.  May  I  crave 
your  name,  sir  } 

CoL  My  name  is  La  Fainwell,  sir,  at  your  sei^ 
vice. 

Sir  PhL  The  La  Fainwells  are  French,  I 
know ;  though  the  name  is  become  very  numer- 
ous in  Great-Britain  of  late  years — I  was  sure 
yoa  «ras  French  the  moment  i  laid  my  eyes  upon 
you ;  I  could  not  come  into  the  supposition  of 
your  being  an  Englishman :  this  island  produces 
few  such  ornaments. 

CoL  Pardon  me,  sir  Philip ;  this  island  has  two 
things  superior  to  all  nations  under  the  sun. 

Sir  Ph.  Ah !  what  are  they  ? 


CoL  The  ladies,  and  the  laws. 

Sir  Phi.  Tlie  laws,  indeed,  do  claim  a  pre- 
ference of  other  nations — ^but,  by  my  soul,  there 
are  fine  women  every  where. — I  must  own  I  have 
felt  theirpower  in  all  countries. 

CoL  There  are  somQ  finished  beauties,  I  con- 
fess, in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  nay,  even  in 
Holland,  mms  ellcs  sont  bien  rare :  but  Ics  belles 
Angloises !  Oh,  sir  Philip,  where  find  we  such 
women  !  such  symmetry  of  shape !  such  ele- 
gance of  dress  f  such  r^ularity  of  features ! 
such  sweetness  of  temper!  such  commauding 
eyes  !  and  such  bewitchmg  smiles ! 

Sir  PhL  Ah  !  parbleu  vous  etes  attrap^. 

CoL  NoUy  je  vous  assure,  Chevalier. — But  I 
declare  there  is  no  amusement  so  agreeable  to 
my  goOt  as  the  conversation  of  a  fine  wo- 
man.  1  could    never  be   prevailed  upon  to 

enter  into  what  the  vtilgar  call  the  pleasure  of 
the  bottle. 

Sir  PhL  My  own  taste,  positivement.— A  ball, 
or  a  masquerade,  is  certainly  preferable  to  all 
the  productions  of  the  vineyanl. 

CoL  Infinitely  !  I  hope  the  people  of  quality 
in  England  will  support  that  branch  of  pleasure 
which  was  imported  with  the  peace,  and  since 
naturalised  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Heidegger. 

Sir  PhL  Ine  ladies  assure  me  it  will  become 
part  of  the  constitution — upon  which  I  subscrib- 
ed a  hundred  guineas — ^It  will,  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  at  least  .to  the  company  of 
sui^eons ;  and  the  city  in  general. 

CoL  Ha,  ha !  it  may  help  to  ennoble  the  blood, 
of  the  city.    Are  you  married,  sir  Philip  ? 

Sir  PhL  No ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  shall 
enter  into  that  honourable  state :  I  have  an  ab* 
solute  tendre  for  the  whole  sex. 

CoL  That's  more  than  they  have  for  you,  I 
dare  swea>.  [Aside. 

Sir  PhL  And  I  have  the  honour  to  be  very 
well  with  the  ladies,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;  and  I 
won't  affront  a  million  of  fine  women  to  make 
one  happy. 

CoL  Nay,  marriage  is  reducing  a  man*s  taste 
to  a  kind  of  half  pleasure :  but  then  it  carries 
the  blessings  of  peace  along  with  it ;  one  ,i;oes 
to  steep  without  fear,  and  wakes  without  pain. 

Sir  Phi.  Therc*s  something  of  that  in't  ;  a 
wife  is  a  very  good  dish  for  an  English  stomach. 
— ^hut  gross  feeding  for  nicer  palates,  ha,  ha«  ha ! 

CoL  I  find  I  was  very  mucn  mistaken — I  im* 
agin^  you  had  been  married  to  that  young  lady, 
whom  1  saw  in  the  chariot  with  you  this  morn- 
ing in  Grac&<;hurch-Street 

Sir  PhL  Who,  Nancy  Lovely  ?  I  am  a  piece 
of  a  guardian  to  that  lady  :  you  must  know,  her 
fi^th^r*  I  thank  him,  joined  me  with  three  of  the 
most  preposterous  old  fellows — that,  upon  my 

soul,  I  am  in  pain  for  the  poor  girl : she 

must  certainly  lead  apes,  as  the  saying  is ;  ha, 
ha! 

Col,  That's  pity,  sir  Philip,  If  tbe  lady  would^ 
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give  me  leave,  I  fvoold  audiilygur  to  avert  that 
curse. 

^  PAi.  As  ID  the  ladj,  she'd  gladlj  be  rid 
of  us  at  any  rate,  I  believe ;  but  here's  the  mis- 
chief !  be  who  marries  Miss  Lpfvelj^  must  have 
the  ooosent  of  us  all  fopn— or  not  a  penny  of 
her  portiouw — For  my  part,  I  shall  never  approve 
of  any  but  a  man  of  figure^— and  the  rest  are 
uot  only  averse  to  deaminess,  but  have  each  a 
peculiar  taste  to  gratify. — For  my  part,  I  declare 
I  would  prefer  you  to  all  the  men  I  ever  saw, 

CoL  And  I  her  to  all  womeo— * 

Sir  Phi,  I  assure  you,  Mr  Fainwell,  I  am  for 
marrying  her ;  for  I  hale  the  trouble  of  a  guanli- 
an,  especiaUy  among  such  wretches ;  but  resolve 
never  to  agree  10  tl^  choice  of  any  one  of  them, 
T-axid  I  fancy  the/ll  be  even  with  me,  for  they 
never  came  mto  any  proposal  of  mine  yet 

C4U.  1  wish  I  bad  your  leave  to  Cry  them,  sir 
Philip. 

Sir  PhL  With  all  my  soul,  sir;  I  can  refuse  a 
person  of  your  appearance  nothing. 

CoL  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 

Sir  PhL  But  do  you  really  like  matrimony  ? 

CoL  I  believe  }.  could  with  that  lady. 

Sir  PhL  The  only  point  in  which  we  differ— 
But  you  are  master  of  so  many  qoaUfications, 
that  I  can  excuse  one  fault ;  for  I  must  think  it 
a  fault  ill  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  that  you  are 
such,  ni  give  it  under  my  hand. 

CoL  I  wish  you'd  give  me  your  consent  to  mai^ 
ly  Mrs  Lovely  under  your  hand,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  PhL  I'll  do't,  if  you'U  step  into  St  James's 
Cofiee-hottse,  where  w^  may  have  pen  and  ink — 
though  I  can't  foresee  what  advantage  my  con- 
sept  will  be  to  you,  without  you  could  find  a  way 
to  get  ^be  rest  of  tlie  guardians.  But  1*11  mtro- 
duce  youy  however :  she  is  now  at  a  Quaker's, 
where  I  carried  her  this  morning  when  you  saw 
IIS  in  Gracechurcb-Street. — I  assure  you  she  has 
an  odd  ragout  of  guardians,  as  you  will  find  when 
you  hear  the  characters,  which  I'll  endeavour  to 
give  you  as  we  go  along. — Hey !  Pierre,  Jaque, 
Reiino — where  are  you  all,  scoundrels? Or- 
der the  chariots  to  St  James's  Coffee-house. 

CoL  Le  Noir,  la  Brun,  la  BUuic Morbico, 

ou  sont  ces  coquins  la  ?   Allons,  Monsieur  le  Che- 
valier. 

Sir  PhL  Ah !  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur. 

CoL  Not  one  step,  upon  my  soul,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  PhL  The  best  bred  man  in  Europe,  posi- 
tively! [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL—Changn  to  Obadiah  Prim's 

house. 

Enter  Mrs  hovE'LYy  followed  by  Mrs  Prim. 

ilirs  Prim.  Then,  thou  wilt  not  obey  me  ?  and 
thou  dost  really  think  those  fallals  become  thee? 
JWirs  Lorve.  \  do,  indeed. 
Jlfrs  prim.  Now  will  I  be  judged  by  all  sober 


people,  if  I  don*t  look 
than  thou  dost,  Anne. 

Jf  rs  Loee.  More  like  a  hypocrite  you 
Mrs  Prim. 

Afrf  Prim.  Ah!  Anne,  Anne,  that  wicked  Phi- 
lip Modelove  will  undo  thee — Satan  ao  fiUs  tfaj 
heart  with  pride,  during  the  three  months  of  hu 
guardianship,  that  thou  beoomest  a  stumbliiig 
block  to  the  upright. 

Mrt  Late.  Pray,  who  are  diey?  Are  the  piacb- 
ed  cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  ssoicti- 
ty  ?  Does  your  virtue  consist  in  your  dres!^  Mrs 
Prim? 

Afrs  Proa.  It  doth  not  consist  in  cat  haii^ 
spotted  face,  and  a  bare  neck. — Oh  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  generation !  The  primitive  womea 
knew  not  the  abomination  of  hooped  petticoais. 

Afrs  Lofve,  No ;  nor  the  abomination  of  caot 
neither.  Don't  tell  mc,  Mrs  Prim,  don't.  I  know 
you  have  as  much  priite,  vanity,  self-oooceit,  and 
ambition  among  you,  couched  under  that  formal 
habit,  and  sanctified  countenance,  as  the  proudest 
of  us  all ;  but  the  world  begins  to  see  your  pru- 
dery. 

ifrs  Prill.  Prudeiy !  What !  do  thev  invent 
new  words  as  well  as  new  fashions  ?  Ah !  poor 
fantastic  age,  I  pity  tliee — Poor  deluded  Annc^ 
which  dost  thou  think  most  resembles  the  saint, 
and  wluch  the  sinner,  thy  dress  or  mine  ?  Thy 
naked  bosom  allureth  the  eye  of  the  by-stander^ 
— encourageth  the  frailty  of  human-nature — and 
oomipteth  the  soul  with  evil  lonisings. 

Mrs  Love,  And,  pray,  who  corrupted  your  soq 
Tobias  with  evil  longings?  Your  maid  Tabitha 
wore  a  handkerchief,  and  yet  he  made  the  saint 
a  sinner. 

Mrs  Prim.  Well,  well,  spit  thy  malice.  I  con- 
fess Satan  did  hnfkt  my  son  Tobias,  and  my  ser- 
vant Tabitha :  the  evil  spirit  was  at  that  time  too 
strong,  and  they  both  became  subject  to  its  work- 
ings, not  from  any  outward  provocation,  but  from 
an  inward  call ;  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  fashions,  nor  did  his  eyes  take  in 
the  drunkenness  of  beauty. 

Mrs  Love.  No  !  that's  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Afrs  Prim,  TabtUia  is  one  0/  the  faithful ;  be 
fell  not  with  a  stranger. 

Mrs  Love.  So !  Then  you  hold  wenchiiu;  no 
crime,  provided  it  be  widiin  the  pale  of  your  owa 
tribe.— You  are  an  excellent  casuist,  truly ! 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim. 

Qka,  Prim,  Not  stripped  of  thy  vanitjr  yet, 
Anne  ! — Why  dost  thou  not  make  her  put  it  oH^ 
Sarah? 

Afrs  Prim.  She  will  not  do  it. 

Oba.  Prim.  Verily,  thy  naked  breast  troubleth 
my  outward  man;  I  pray  thee  hide  them,  Anne: 
put  on  an  handkerchief,  Anne  Lovely. 

Mrs  Love.  I  hate  handkerchiefs  when  'tis  not 
cold  weather,  Mr  Prim. 

Afrs  Prtm.  I  have  seen  tliec  wear  a  handken; 
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diiefy  nayi  «id  »  maak  to  boot^  in  the  middie  of 

July. 

MH  Lofoe,  Ay;  to  keep  the  sun  firom  soorch- 
ingine. 

Oka»  Prim,  If  thoo  oouldst  not  bear  the  sun- 
beams, how  dost  thou  think  man  can  bear  thy 
beams  ?  Those  breasts  inflame  desire ;  let  them 
be  hid,  I  say. 

Mn  Love.  Let  me  be  quiet,  I  say.  Must  I  be 
tormented  thus  for  ever  ?  Sure  no  woman's  oon- 
dicion  ever  equalled  mine !  Foppery,  folly,  ava- 
rice, and  hypocrisy,  are,  by  turns,  my  constant 
companions— and  I  must  vary  shapes  as  oAen  as 
a  player — ^I  cannot  think  my  father  meaut  this 
tyranny !  No^  you  usurp  an  authority  wbich  he 
never  mtcnded  you  should  take. 

Oba.  Prim,  Hark  thee ;  dost  thou  call  good 
counsel  tyranny?  Do  I,  or  my  wife,  tyranniie, 
when  we  desire  thee,  in  all  love,  to  put  off  thy 
tempting  attire,  and  veil  thy  provokers  to  sin  ? 

Mr$  Love,  Deliver  me,  good  Heaven !  or  I 
shall  go  distracted.  [Waiks  about. 

Mrk  Prim.  So !  now  thy  pinners  are  tost,  and 
thy  breasts  pulled  up !  Verily,  they  were  seen 
enough  before.  Fy  upon  the  filthy  tailor  who 
made  thy  stays ! 

Mrs  Love.  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave !  Kill 
aae  rather  than  treat  me  thus. 

Oba.  Prim.  Kill  thee  !  ha,  ha !  thou  thinkest 
thou  art  acting  some  lewd  play,  sure  !-^kill  thee! 
Art  thou  prepared  for  death,  Anne  Luvely  ?  No, 
no;  thou  wouldst  rather  have  a  husband,  Anne— 
Tbon  wantest  a  gilt  coach,  with  six  lazy  fellows 
behind,  to  flaunt  it  in  the  ring  of  vanity,  among 
the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  land,  who  pamper 
themselves  with  the  fatness  thereof;  but  I  will 
take  care  that  none  shall  squander  away  thy  fa^ 
therms  estate ;  thou  shalt  marry  none  sndi,  Anne. 

Mrs  Love,  Would  you  marry  me  to  one  of 
your  own  canting  sect  ? 

Oba.  Prim,  Yea,  verily ;  no  one  else  shall  ever 
get  ray  consent,  I  do  assure  thee,  Anne. 

Ifrs  Looe.  And,  I  do  assure  thee,  Obadiah, 
that  I  will  as  soon  turn  Papist,  and  die  in  a  con- 
vent. 

Mrs  Prim.  Oh,  wickedness ! 

Mrs  Love.  Oh,  stupidity  I 

Oba.  Prim,  Oh,  bliiodness  of  heart ! 

Mrs  Love.  Thou  blinder  of  the  world,  don't 
vrovoke  me— lest  I  betray  your  sanctity,  and 
leave  your  wife  to  judge  of  your  purity : — ^What 
were  the  emotbns  of  your  spirit — ^when  you 
aqneezed  Mary  by  the  hand  last  night  in  the  pan- 
ti^— when  she  told  you,  you  busMd  so  filthily } 
An !  jTou  had  no  aversion  to  naked  bosoms,  when 
vou  begged  her  to  shew  you  a  little,  little,  little 
bit'  of  her  delicious  bubby :— don't  you  remember 
those  words,  Mr  Prim  ? 

Mrs  Prim,  What  does  she  say,  Obadiah  f 

Ob.  Prim.  She  talketh  unintelligibly,  Sarah. 
Which  way  did  she  hei^r  this?    This  should  not 


have  reached  the  ean  of  the  wicked  ones  :-«veri* 
ly,  it  troubleth  me.  [Aside^ 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Philip  Modelove,  whom  they  call  sir  Phi- 
lip^ is  below,  and  such  another  with  him;  shall  I 
send  them  up  ? 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea.  [Exiti 

Enter  Sib  Philip  and  Colovel. 

Sir  PhL  How  dost  thou  do^  friend  Prim  f 
Odso !  my  she-friend  here,  too  !  What,  are  you 
documenting  Miss  Nancy  ?  Reading  her  a  lecture 
upon  the  pinched  ooif,  ]  warrant  ye  ! 

Mrs  Prim.  1  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read 
her  any  lecture  that  was  good.  My  flesth  risetb 
so  at  these  wicked,  ones,  that  prudence  adviseth 
me  to  withdraw  from  their  signt.  [Erit, 

Col.  Oh !  that  I  could  find  means  to  speak 
with  her !  How  charming  she  app€:ar8  !  I  wish  I 
could  ^t  this  letter  into  net  hano.  [Aside, 

Sir  PhL  Well,  Miss  Cockey,  I  hope  thou  hast 
got  the  better  of  them. 

Afrs  Looe.  The  difficulties  of  my  life  are  not 
to  be  surmounted,  bir  Philip^-^— I  hate  the  im^ 
pertinence  of  him,  as  much  as  the  stupidity  of  the 
other.  [Aside, 

Oba.  Prim,  Verily,  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this 
maiden. 

Sir  Phi,  I  find  we  still  difier  in  opinion ;  but 
that  we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  prithee.  Prim, 
let  us  consent  to  marry  her. — I  have  sent  for  our 
brother  guardians  to  meet  me  here  about  this  ve- 
ry thing — ^Madam,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  re- 
commimd  a  husband  to  you  ?  Here's  a  gentle- 
man, whom,  in  my  mind,  you  can  have  no  obje^ 
tion  to. 

[Presents  the  Colonel  to  her^  she  looks  a»* 
other  way. 

Mrs  Love.  Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  for- 
mal, and  the  fantastic  fool ! 

CoL  A  fine  woman-^— a  fine  horse,  and  fine 
equipage,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  universe : 
and  if  I  am  so  happy  to  possess  you,  madam,  I 
shall  become  the  envy  of  mankind,  as  much  ag^ 
you  outshine  your  whole  sei. 

[As  he  takes  her  hand  to  kiss  it,  he  endeoi^ 
vours  to  put  a  letter  into  it ;  she  lets  U 
dh9^— Prim  takes  it  up, 

Mrs  Love.  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  coih 
spicuously  ridiculous,  sir.        [Turning Jfrom  him^ 

CoL  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Fainwell. 

Af ri  Love.  Ha !  Fiunwell !  Tis  he !  What  have 
I  done  ?  Prim  has  the  letter,  and  it  will  be  dis^ 
covered !  [Aside, 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend,  I  know  not  thy  name,  so 
cannot  call  thee  by  it ;  but  thou  seest  thy  lettec 
is  unwelcome  to  the  maiden;  she  will  not  read  it. 


ter.] 


Mrs  Lave.  Nor  shall  you ;  [Snatches  the  let" 
O  m  tear  it  in  a  thounnd  pieces,  and  scatter 
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it,  as  I  will  the  hopes  of  all  those  tiiat  any  of  joo 
shall  recommeod  to  me.  [Tears  the  letter. 

SirPhiL  Ha!  Right  woman,  faith ! 

CoL  EzoellenC  woman  !  [Aude, 

Oba,  Prim,  Friend,  th j  garh  savoureth  too 
moch  of  the  vanity  of  the  age  for  my  approba- 
tion ;  nothing  that  resembleUi  Philip  Modelove 
shall  I  love ;  mark  that therefore^  friend  Phi- 
lip^ bring  no  more  of  thy  own  apes  under  my 
roof. 

Sir  PhL  I  am  so  endrel?  a  stranger  to  the  mon- 
slers  of  thy  breed,  that  I  shall  bring  none  of  them, 
lam  sure. 

CoL  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pretu  task  bv  diat 
time  I  have  £one  throngh  them  aU ;  but  she^s  a 
caty  worth  tuing ;  and,  'egad !  FU  carry  on  the 
Mge :  if  I  can  but  blow  up  the  outworks,  I  fancy 
I  am  piet^  secure  of  the  town.  [Atide, 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Tradelove 
deaumd  to  see  thee.  [To  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  Pki.  Bid  them  come  up. 

Mr$  Love.  Deliver  me  from  such  an  inonda- 
tioo  of  noise  and  nonsense.  Oh,  Fainwell ! 
whatever  thv  contrivance  be,  prosper  it  Hea> 
-but,  oh !  I  fear  thou  never  canst  redeem 


Sir  PhiL  Sic  trantit  gloria  mundL 

Enter  Ma  Periwikkle  and  Tradelove. 

These  are  my  brother  guardians^  Mr  Fainwellt 

pridiee,  observe  the  creatures.       [Aside  to  Col. 

JVade.  Well,  sir  Philips  I  obey  your  sum- 


Per.  Pray,  what  have  you  to  oficr  for  the  good 
of  Mrs  liDvely,  sir  Philip  } 

Sir.  PhL  First,  I  desire  to  know  what  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  that  lady  ?  Must  she  be  sent  to 
the  Indies  for  a  ventuie— or  live  an  old  maid, 
and  then  be  entered  amongst  your  curiosities, 
and  shewn  for  a  monster,  Mr  Periwinkle? 

CoL  H"™pbj  curiosities ;  that  must  be  the  vir- 
tuoso. [Aside. 

Per.  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  her  r 

Sir  PhL  i  would  recommend  this  gentleman 
to  her  for  a  husband,  sir— a  person,  whom  I 
have  picked  out  from  the  whole  race  of  num- 


Qba,  Prim*  I  would  advise  thee  to  shuffle  him 


ag^  with  the  rest  of  mankind :  Ibr  I  like  hiaa 
not. 

CoL  Pray,  sir,  without  oflenoe  to  your  fona*- 
lity,  what  may  be  your  ot^ections? 

Oba.  Prim.  Thy  person;  thv  manners;  thy 

dnsss;    thy  acquaintance; diy  every  thm& 

fnend. 

Sir  PhL  You  are  most  particniariy  obliging 
friend,  ha,  ha ! 

IVnie.  What  business  do  yoo  fellow,  pray^ 
sir? 

CoL  Humph  I  by  that  qoatioo  he  most  be  the 
broker.  [Jside.]  Busincsa^  sir !  the  business  of  » 
gentleman. 

IVodf .  That  is  as  mucJi  as  to  say,  you  dress 
fine,  feed  high,  lie  with  every  woman  yon  like, 
and  pay  your  surgeon's  bill  better  than  your  tai- 
lor's, or  your  butcher's. 

CoL  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  yoo,  sir,  for 
your  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Trade.  The  ooort,  sir  1  What  would  the  oourt 
do  without  us  citizens  ? 

Sir  Phi.  Without  yoar  wives  and  daogbten^ 
you  mean,  Mr  Tradelove? 

Per.  Umve  yoo  ever  travelled,  sir  ? 

CoL  That  question  must  not  be  answered  now 
In  books  I  have,  sir. 

Per,  In  books !  That's  fine  tnnrelling,  indeed  I 
-~— Sir  Philip,  when  you  present  a  person  I  like^ 
he  shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  Mrs  Lo««ly  ; 
till  then,  your  servant  [Eitit. 

CoL  III  make  you  like  me  before  I  hare 
done  with  you,  or  I  am  mistaken. 


Trade.  And  when  you  can  convince  ase  that  a 
beau  is  more  useful  to  my  muntry  than  a  iner> 
chant,  you  shall  have  mine ;  till  then,  you  must 
excuse  me.  [Exit. 

Col.  So  much  for  trade-*<-Ill  fit  you,  too. 

[Aside, 

Sir  PhL  In  mv  opinion,  this  is  very  inhuman 
treatment,  as  to  the  lady,  Mr  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim.  Thy  opinion  and  mine  hM>peo  to 
difier  as  much  as  our  occupations,  friend ;  busi- 
ness requireth  my  presence,  and  folly  thine ;  and 
so  I  must  bid  thee  farewelL  [Exit. 

Sir  PhL  Here's  breeding  for  yoo,  Mr  Feign- 
well  !  Gad  take  me^ 

Half  my  estate  I'd  give  to  see  them  bit 
CoL  I  hope  to  bite  you  all,  if  my  plot  hit 

^Extmm$, 
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SC£N£  L-^The  Tavern. 


I 


Sackbttt  and  ike  O>lonel,  in  an  Egyptian  dreu, 

Sack»  A  lucky  begiiuiiiig»  colonel ^yos  have 

^t  tlie  old  beau's  consent. 

CoL  Ajy  he's  a  reasonable  creature ;  but  the 
other  three  wUl  require  some  pains. — Shall  I  pass 
upon  him,  think  you  ?  'Egad,  in  my  mind,  I  look 
ay  antique  as  if  I  bad  been  preserved  in  the  ark. 

Sack,  Pass  upon  him !  ay,  ay,  as  roundly  ati 
white  wine  dash'd  with  sack  does  for  mountain 
and  sherry,  if  you  have  assurance  enough—- 

CoL  I  have  no  apprehension  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  assurance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldier. 

Sack,  Ay,  but  the  assurance  of  a  soldier  dif- 
fers much  from  that  of  a  traveller. — Can  you  lie 
with  a  good  grace? 

CoL  As  heartily,  when  my  mistress  is  the 
prize,  as  I  would  meet  the  foe,  when  my  country 
called,  and  king  commanded ;  so  don't  you  fear 
chat  part :  if  he  don't  know  me  again,  I  am  safe 
<— I  nope  hell  come. 

Sacii  I  wish  all  my  debts  would  come  as  sure. 
I  told  him  you  had  been  a  great  traveller,  had 
many  valuable  curiosities,  and  was  a  person  of  a 
most  singular  taste.  He  seemed  transported,  and 
bened  me  to  keep  you  till  he  came. 

CoL  Ay,  ay;  he  need  not  fear  my  running 
away.^ — Let's  Imve  a  bottle  of  sack,  Uindlord;  our 
ancestors  drank  sack. 

Sack.  You  shall  have  it 

CoL  And  whereabouts  is  the  trapnloor  yon 
menttoned  ? 

Sack,  There's  the  conveyance,  sir.  [Exit. 

CoL  Now,  if  I  should  cheat  all  these  roguish 
coardians,  and  carry  off  my  mistress  in  triumph, 
tt  would  be  what  the  French  call  a  grand  coup 
^eclai-^Odw !  here  comes  Periwinkle. 


Ah !  Deuce  take  this  beard ;  pray  Jupiter  it  does 
aot  give  me  the  slip,  and  spoil  all ! 

Enter  Sackbut  with  winCj  and  Pebiwinkle 

following. 

Sack,  Sir,  this  gentleman,  hearing  you  have 
been  a  great  traveller,  and  a  person  of  line  spe- 
culation, begs  leave  to  take  a  glass  with  you ;  he 
is  a  man  of  a  curious  taste  himself. 

Coi,  The  gentleman  lias  it  in  his  face  and 
gpirb— : — Sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Per,  Sir,  I  honour  a  traveller,  and  men  of 
your  inquiring  disposition;  the  oddness  of  your 
habit  pleases  me  exceedingly ;  'tis  very  antique ; 
and  for  that  I  like  it 

CoL  Tis  very  antique,  sir; — this  habit  once 
belonged  to  the  famous  Claudius  Ptolemeus,  who 
lived  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-Hve. 

Sack.  If  he  keeps  up  to  the  sample,  he  shall 
lie  with  the  devil  for  a  bean-stacky  and  win  it, 
every  straw.  [Aside, 


Per.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five !  why,  thatfs 
prodigious,  now ! — ^Well,  certaiidy  'tis  the  finto 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  traveller. 

CoL  For  mv  part,  I  value  none  of  the  modem 
fashions  a  fig-leaf. 

Per,  No  more  don't  I,  sir;  I  hrd  rather  be 
the  jest  of  a  fool,  than  his  favourite. — ^I  am 
laughed  at  here  for  my  sinjeularitv— This  ooaC, 
you  must  know,  sir,  was  rormerly  worn  by  that 
ingenious  and  very  learkied  person,  Mr  John 
Tradescant,  of  Lambeth. 

CoL  John  Tradescant !  Let  me  embrace  you, 
sir — John  Tradescant  was  my  unde  by  my  mi^ 
therms  side ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
do  his  memory ;  he  was  a  veiy  curious  man,  in- 
deed. 

Per.  Your  onde,  sir! ^Najr,  then,  'tis  no 

wonder  that  your  taste  b  so  remned ;  why,  yon 

have  it  in  your  blood. My  humble  service  to 

you,   sir;   to  the  immortal   memory  of  John 
Tradescant,  your  never-to-be-foicotten  uncle ! 

[Dnnku 

CoL  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord. 

Per,  I  find  you  are  primitive,  even  in  vour 
wine ;  Canary  was  the  drink  of  our  wise  for^ 
fathers ;  'tis  balsamic,  and  saves  the  ch«fe  of 
apothecaries'  cordials — Oh,  that  I  had  lived  in 
your  uncle's  days !  or  rather,  that  he  were  now 
alive ! — Ofa^  how  proud  he'd  be  of  such  a  ne- 
phew ! 

Sack.  Oh,poi!  that  would  have  spoil'd  tha 
jest.  [Aaide. 

Per,  A  person  of  your  curiosity  must  hava 
collected  many  rarities. 

CoL  I  have  some,  sir,  which  arc  not  yet  come 
ashore ;  as,  an  Egyptian  idol. 

Per.  Pray,  what  may  that  be  ? 

CoL  It  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  ape,  which  they  for- 
merly worshipped  in  that  country;  I  took  it  from 
the  breast  of  a  female  mummy. 

Per.  Ha,  ha !  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idoUitry  to  this  day ;  for  many  an  ape  lies  upon 
a  lady's  bosom :  ha,  ha ! — ^ 

Sack,  A  smart  old  thief.  [Ande. 

CoL  Two  tusks  of  an  hippopotamus,  two  pair 
of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  ana  one  Egyptian  mum- 
my. 

Per.  Pnj.  sir.  have  you  never  a  croco- 
dile? 

CoL  Humph! — ^The  boatswain  brought  one 
with  a  design  to  shew  it;  but  touching  at  Ro^ 
terdam,  and  hearing  it  was  no  rarity  in  F<ngland, 
he  sold  it  to  a  Dutch  poet. 

Sack,  The  devil's  in  that  nation,  it  rivals  us  in 
every  thing ! 

Per.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
seen  a  living  crocodile. 

CoL  My  genius  led  me  to  tilings  more  worthy 
of  regard — "-Sir,  I  have  seen  tl^  utmost  limitf 
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of  this  glotmlar  world ;  I  hare  seen  the  san  rise 
and  set ;  know  in  what  depree  of  heat  he  is  at 
noon,  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  and  what  quan- 
tity of  combustibles  he  burns  in  a  day ;  and  how 
much  of  it  turns  to  ashes,  and  how  much  to  cin- 
ders. 

Per,  To  cinders !  Yon  amaze  me,  sir !  I  never 
heard  that  the  sun  consumed  any  thing.-^— Des- 
cartes tells  us 

CoL  Descartes,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. — I  tell  you,  sir,  that  nature  admits  of  an 
annual  decay,  though  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes. — Sometimes  his  rays  destroy  below,  some- 
times above. You  have  heard  of  blazing  co- 

liiets,!  suppose? 

Per.  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember  to  have  seen  one ; 
and  our  astrolo^rs  tell  us  of  another  which  will 
happen  very  quickly. 

LoL  Those  comets  are  Iktle  islands  bordering 
on  the  sun,  which,  at  certain  times,  are  set  on  fire 
by  that  luminous  body's  moving  over  them  per- 
pendicular, which  will  one  day  occasion  a  gene- 
ral conflagration. 

Sack.  One  need  not  scruple  the  colonel's  ca- 
pacity, faith!  [Aiide. 

Per,  This  is  marvellous  strange !  These  cin- 
ders are  what  I  never  read  of  in  any  of  our 
learned  dissertations. 

Col,  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  you  should. 

[AMe. 

Sack,  He  has  it  at  his  Anger's  ends ;  one  would 

swear  he  hac^learned  to  lie  at  school,  he  does  it 

80  cleverly.  [Ande, 

'  Per,  Well !  you  travellers  see  strange  things ! 

Prey,  sir,  have  you  any  of  those  cinders  ? 

Col^  I  have,  among  my  other  curiosities. 

Per,  Oh,  what  have  I  lost  for  want  of  travel- 
lioe ! — Pray,  what  have  you  else? 

CoL  Several  things  worth  your  attention. — I 
have  a  muff  made  of  the  feathers  of  those  geese 
that  saved  the  Roman  CapitoL 

Per.  Is't  possible ! 

Sack,  Yes^  if  you  are  such  a  gander  as  to  be- 
lieve him.  ,    [Aside. 

CoL  I  have  an  Indian  leaf,  which,  open,  will 
cover  an  acre  of  land,  yet  folds  up  in  so  little  a 
compass,  you  may  put  it  into  your  snuff-box. 

Sack.  Humph !  That's  a  thunderer !      {Ande, 

Per.  Amazing ! 

CoL  Ah!  mine  is- but  a  little  one;  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  that  would  cover  one  of  the 
Canbbee  Islands. 

Per.  Well,  if  I  don't  travel  before  I  die,  I 
•han't  rest  in  my  grave— ^-Pray,  what  do  the 
Indians  with  them  ? 

CoL  Sir,  they  nse  them  in  their  wars  for  tents; 
the  old  women  for  riding-hoods,  the  young  for 
ihns  and  umbrellas. 

Sack,  He  has  a  fruitful  invention  !        \A$ide, 

Per,  I  admife  our  £ast  India  Company  im- 


ports none  of  diem ;  diey  would  certainly  find 
their  account  in  them. 

CoL  Right;  if  they  could  find  the  leaves^ 

[AMide.'\ Look  ye^  sir,  do  yon  see  this  little 

phial? 

Per,  Pray  you,  what  is  it  ? 

CoL  This  is  called  Poloflosboio. 

Per,  Poluflosboio !  It  has  a  rambling 

sound. 

CoL  Right,  sir;  it  proceeds  from  a  rumbling 

nature. ^TTiis  water  was  part  of  those  waves 

which  bore  Cleopatra's  vessel  when  she  sailed  to 
meet  Antony. 

Per.  Well,  of  all  that  ever  travelled,  none  had 
a  taste  like  you ! 

CoL  But  here's  the  wonder  of  the  worid. — 
This,  sir,  is  called  Zona,  or  Moros  Mosphonon  ; 
the  virtues  of  this  are  inestimable. 

Per.  Moros  Musphonon !  What,  in  the  name 
of  wisdom,  can  that  be  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  plain 
belt 

CoL  This  girdle  has  carried  me  all  the  worid 
over. 

Per.  Yon  have  carried  it,  you  mean.* 

CoL  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir.  Whenever  I  am 
girded  with  this,  1  am  invisible ;  and,  by  turning 
this  little  screw,  can  be  in  the  court  of  die  Great 
Mo^l,  the  Orand  Signior,  and  kine  George,  in 
as  little  time  as  your  cook  can  poach  an  egg. 

Per.  You  must  pardon  me,  sir ;  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it 

CoL  If  my  landlord  pleases,  he  shall  try  the 
experiment  immediately. 

Sack.  I  tliaiik  you  landlv,  sir ;  but  I  have  no 
inclination  to  ride  post  to  the  devil. 

CoL  No,  no,  vou  shan't  stir  a  foot;  Fll  only 
make  vou  invisible. 

Sack.  But  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible 
again? 

Per.  Come,  try  it  upon  me,  sir ;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  devil,  nor  all  his  tricks,  ^bud,  VW  stand 
them  all. 

Co/.  There,  sir;  put  it  on.  Come;  landlord, 
you  and  I  must  face  to  the  easL — \Tkey  tarn 
about.'l — Is  it  on,  sir  ! 

Per.  'Tis  on.  [They  turn  about  a^wn. 

Sack.  Heaven  protect  me !  Where  is  he  ? 

Per.  Why  here,  just  where  I  was. 

Sack.  Where,  where,  in  the  name  of  virtue? 
Ah,  poor  Mr  Periwinkle !  Egad,  look  to't,  you 
had  best,  sir;  and  let  him  be  seen  again,  or  I 
shall  have  you  burnt  for  a  wizard. 

CoL  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 

Per.  But  really  don't  you  see  me  now  ? 

Sack.  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother, 
that  died  forty  years  ago. 

Per.  Are  ynu  sure  you  don't  lie  ?  Methinks,  I 
stand  just  where  I  did,  and  see  you  as  plain  as  I 
did  before. 

Sack.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  see  ymt  once  again. 

CoL  Take  off  the  girdle,  sir.    (He  takes  it  of. 
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Sack,  |Ah|  nr,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  with  all 
my  heart.  {J&nbracei  him. 

Per.  This  is  veiy  odd ;  certAiiuy  there  must 
be  some  trick  in't  Pray,  sir,  will  yoa  do  me  the 
lavour  to  pot  it  on  yourself? 

Col.  With  all  my  heart 

Per.  But,  first,  I'll  secure  the  door. 

CoL  You  know  how  to  turn  the  screw^  Mr 
^ackbut? 

Sack.  Yes,  yes.  Come,  Mr  Periwinkle,  we 
most  turn  full  east 

[They  tunif  fAe  Colonel  iinks  dawn  the 
tnuhdoar. 

CoL  Tis  done;  now  turn.  .  ['^^  ^*'""* 

Per.  Ha !   Mercyupon  me !   my  flesh  creeps 
apon  my  bones.    This  must  be  a  oonjurer,  Mr. 
Sackbut 

Saek^  He  is  the  de? il,  I  think. 

Per.  Oh,  Mr  Sackbut,  why  do  you. name  the 
devil,  when,  perhaps,  he  may  be  at  your  elbow  ? 

Sack.  At  my  elbow  ?  marry.  Heaven  forbid  ! 

CoL  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

[From  under  the  $tafe. 

Per.  Yes,  sir,  yes  How  hollow  his  voice 
sounds ! 

Sack.  Yours  seemed  just  the  same^-Faith,  I 
wish  this  girdle  were  mine,  I'd  sell  wine  no  more. 
Hark  ye,  Mr  Periwinkle--{7bAes  him  oiidetiU 
the  CoLOMBL  ri$ei  again.}-— if  he  would  sell  this 
girdle,  you  mi^t  travel  with  great  expedition. 

CoL  But  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  mo- 
ney. 

Per.  Fm  sony  for*t,  nr,  because  I  think  it  the 
greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

Col.  By  the  advice  of  a  learned  physiognomist 
in  Grand  Cairo,  who  consulted  tlie  lines  in  my 
face,  I  returned  to  England,  where  he  told  me  I 
should  find  a  rarity  in  the  keeping  of  four  men, 
which  I  was  bom  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind ;  and  the  first  of  the  four  that  ^vc  me 
his  consent,  I  should  present  him  with  tliis  girdle 
— Tdl  I  have  found  this  jewel,  I  shall  not  part 
with  the  girdle. 

Per.  What  can  that  rarity  be  ?  Didn^t  he  name 
it  to  yoa  ? 

CoL  Yes,  sir :  he  called  it  a  chaste,  beaotiful, 
vnaflfected  woman. 

Per.  Pish !  Women  are  no  rarities 1  never 

had  any  taste  that  way.  I  married,  indeed,  to 
please  my  father,  and  I  got  a  giri  to  please  my 
wife;  but  she  and  the  child,  (thank  Heaven) 
died  together-- — ^Woroen  are  the  venr  gewgaws 
of  the  creation;  playthings  for  boys,  whioi,  when 
they  write  man,  they  ouf^t  to  throw  aside. 

Sack.  A  fine  lecture  to  be  read  to  a  circle  of 
ladies  1  [Jtide. 

Per.  What  womim  is  there,  drest  in  all  the 
pride  and  foppery  of  the  times,  can  boast  of  such 
a  foretop  as  tne  cockatoo  ? 

CoL  1  must  humour  him — [Aside.} — Such  a 
dbnas  thelinrd? 

Vol.  a 


Per.  Such  a  shining  breast  as  the  humoung  bird  ? 
CoL  Such  a  shape  as  the  antelope  ? 
^  Per,  Or,  in  all  toe  artful  mixture  of  their  va* 
nous  dresses,  have  they  half  the  beauty  of  one 
box  of  butterflies  ? 

CoL  No,  that  must  be  allowed — For  my  pnr^ 
if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  I'd 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  for  they  are  as  in* 
diflerent  to  me  as  a  sparrow,  or  a  flesh-fly. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  the  world  to 
re«p  from  tlus  lady  ? 

Col*  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son,  who 
shall  revive  the  art  of  embalming,  and  the  old 
Roman  manner  of  burying  their  dead ;  and,  fat 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  he  is  to  discover  the 
lopptude,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain. 

Per.  Od !  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr  Sack- 
but! 

Sack.  He  hits  it  off  admirably,  and  t'other 
swallows  it  like  sack  and  wgu^A8ide.}-^et^ 
tainly  this  lady  must  be  voor  waraJVIr  Periwin- 
kle, by  her  being  under  the  care  of  four  persons. 

Per.  By  the  description,  it  should— ^-^Egad^ 
if  I  could  get  that  girdle,  rd  ride  with  the  sun, 
and  make  Uie  tour  of  the  world  in  four  and  twen«> 
tj  hours. — [ilsidf.}— And  are  you  to  give  that 
girdle  to  the  first  of  the  four  guardians  that  shall 
give  his  consent  to  marry  that  lady,  sa^  you,  sir  ? 

CoL  I  am  so  ordered,  when  I  can  nnd  him. 

Per*  I  fancy  I  know  the  very  woman— her 
name  is  Anne  Lovely. 

CoL  Excellent  1  he  said,  indeed,  that  the  first 
letter  of  her  name  was  L. 

Per.  Did  he  really  f  Well,  that's  prodi^ously 
amazing,  that  a  person  in  Grand  Cairo  should 
know  anv  thing  or  my  ward ! 

CoL  Your  ward ! 

Per.  To  be  plain  with  yoU|  sir,  I  am  one  of 
those  four  guardians. 

CoL  Are  you,  indeed,  sir?  I  am  transported  to 
find  the  man  who  is  to  possess  this  Moros  Mus* 
phonon  is  a  person  of  so  curious  a  taste !  Here  is 
a  writing  drawn  up  by  that  famous  Egyptian^ 
which,  if  vou  will  please  to  sign,  you  must  turn 
your  face  rail  north,  and  the  girdle  is  yours. 

Per*  If  I  live  till  this  boy  is  bom.  111  be  em? 
balmedy  and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society^  when  I 
die. 

Col.  That  you  shall  most  certainly. 

Enter  a  Drawer. 

Dram*  Here's  Mr  Staytape  the  tailor  inquires 
for  yon,  colonel. 

CoL  Who  do  yon  speak  to,  you  son  of  a 
whore? 

Per.  Ha!  colonel!  [Aude. 

CoL  Confoond  the  blundering  dog !       [Ande. 

Dram.  Why,  to  colonel^— 

Sack.  Get  out,  you  raseal ! 

[Kicki  him  oaif  and  goa  after  him'. 

Dram*  What  the  devil  is  the  matter? 
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CoL  This  dog  has  mined  all  my  9cbeme%,  I  lee 
by  Periwiokle's  loobk  [Aside, 

Per.  How  finely  I  should  have  been  dtoused ! 
— Colonel,  Toull  pardon  me  that  I  did  not  give 

you  your  title  before It  was  pore  ignorance ; 

faith  it  was— Pray — hem,  hem !  Pray,  colonel, 
what  post  had  this  learned  Egyptian  in  your  re- 
giment? 

CoL  A  pox  of  your  sneer ! — [Adde.^ — ^I  don't 
understand  you,  sir. 

Per.  No,  tint's  strange!   I  understand  you, 

colonel An  Egyptian  of  Grand  Cairo !   Ha, 

ha,  ha !  I  am  sorry  such  a  well-invented  tale 
should  do  you  no  more  service We  old  fel- 
lows can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  them  that 
pick  it — I  am  not  to  he  tricked  out  of  my  trust 
— ^mark  that 

Col.  The  devil !  I  must  carry  it  off;  I  wish  I 
were  fairly  ouL — lAnde.]—JjK!k  ye,  sir,  yon  may 
make  what  jest  you  please— but  the  stars  will  be 
obeyed,  sir;«and,  depend  upon't,  I  shall  have  the 
lady,  and  you  none  of  the  girdle.  Now  for  Mr 
Freeman's  part  of  the  plot.--[  Jst^e.] 

[EM  Colonel. 

Per.  The  stars !  ha,  ha !  No  star  has  favoured 
you,  it  seems-^— The  ^rdle  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  none 


of  your  legerdemain  tricks  can  pass  upon 
Why,  what  a  pack  of  trumpery  has  this  rogue 
picked  up  ! — His  Pagod,  Poluflosboio,  his  Zonos, 
Moro^  Muffphonons,  and  the  devil  knows  what — 
But  I'll  take  care — Ha,  gone !  Aye,  'twas  time  to 
sneak  off.  -  Soho !  the  house ! 

Enter  Sackbvt. 

Where  is  thb  trickster }  Send  for  a  constable ;  I'll 
have  this  rascal  before  the  lord  mayor ;  III  Grand 

Cairo  him,  with  a  pox  to  him ! 1  believe  you 

had  a  band  in  putting  this  imposture  upon  me^ 
Sack  but. 

Sack.  Who,  I,  Mr  Periwinkle  ?   I  scorn  it,    I 
perceived  he  was  a  cheat,  and  left  the  room  on 

f>urposc  to  send  for  a  constable  to  apprehend 
lim,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  him  when  ne  went 
out-*— But  tlie  rogue  made  but  one  step  from  the 
stairs  to  the  door,  called  a  coach,  leaped  into  it, 
and  drove  away  like  the  deni,  as  Mr  Freeman 
can  witness,  who  is  at  the  bar,  and  desires  to 
spcnk  with  you ;  he  is  this  minute  come  to  town. 
Per.  Seud  him  m.-^ExU  Sack  but. J— What 
a  sclienie  this  rogue  has  laid  !  How  I  sliould  have 
been  laughed  at,  had  it  succeeded  I 

Enfer  Freeman,  booted  and  spurred. 

lilr  Freeman,  your  dress  commands  your  welcome 
to  town ;  what  will  you  drink  ?  I  had  like  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  here  by  the  veriest  fiscal — 

Free.   I  am  sorry  to  hear  it< ^The  dog  flew 

for't ;  he  had  not  escaped  me,  if  I  had  been 
aware  of  him ;  Sadibut  stnidc  at  him,  but  mis- 
sed his  blow,  or  he  had  done  his  business  for 
him. 

Per,  I  believe  you  never  heard  of  sach  a  con- 


trivaaoe,  Mr  Freemui,  as  ibis  fellcMr  bad  ibmd 
oat. 

Free.  Mr  Sac^bdt  has  told  me  the  whole  sto- 
fy,  Mr  PenwinUe;  but  now  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  of  much  more  importance  to  youraelf.  I 
happened  to  lie  one  ^omx  at  Corattiy,  aBd, 
knowing  yoor  nnde,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle^  I  najd 
him  a  visit,  and,  to  my  great  surprise  foand  mm. 

Per,  Jypof^X 

Free,  Dvin^  in  all  appearanoe ;  die  aenrnnts 
weeping,  the  room  in  danneas :  the  apotbecaiy, 
shaking  his  head,  told  me  the  doctors  had  given 
him  over ;  and  then  there  are  small  bopes^  yoa 
know. 

Per.  I  hope  be  made  his  will — be  always  laid 
me  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

Free.  I  have  beard  you  say  as  mncfa,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  give  you  notioe.  I  should 
thuik  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  yon  went  down  t(K 
morrow  morning. 

Per.  It  b  a  long  journey,  and  the  roads  very 
had. 

Free,  But  he  has  a  great  estate^  and  the  bod 
verv  good ^Think  upon  that. 

Per.  Why,  thacfs  true,  as  you  say;  FU  think 
upon  it:  in  the  mean  time,  I  give  you  many 
thanks  for  your  civihty,  Mr  Freeman,  and  should 
be  glad  of  your  company  to  dine  with  me. 

Fret.  \  am  obliged  to  be  at  Jonathan's  oofte- 
house  at  two,  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour  after 
one.  If  I  dispatch  my  business,  Fll  wait  on  you; 
I  know  your  hour. 

Per.  You  shall  he  very  welcomei,  Mr  Free- 
man ;  and  so  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Pemiwihkle. 

Re-enter  Colonel  and  Sackbut. 

.Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  done  yoor  business* 
colonel ;  he.  has  swallowed  tlie  bait. 

Col.^  1  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  htde  in 
the  dark ;  I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman,  I 
suppose---that's  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of;  for 
though  I  may  frignt  him  out  of  his  consent,  he 
may  fright  me  out  of  my  life,  when  he  discovers 
me^  as  he  certainly  must  in  the  end. 

Free.  No,  no ;  I  have  a  plot  f<nr  you  without 
danger.  But  first,  we  must  manage  Tradelove — 
Has  the  tailor  brought  you^  clothes? 

Sack.  Yes,  pox  take  the  thief  ! 

Free.  Well,  well^  no  matter;  I  warrant  wa 
ha%'e  him  yet-^—But  now  you  must  put  on  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

CoL  The  deuce  of  this  trading  plot !  I  wish  he 
had  been  an  old  soldier,  that  I  mi^t  have  at- 
tacked him  in  my  own  way,  ^eard  bun  fight  o'er 
all  the  battles  of  the  late  war — ^But  for  trade — by 
Jupiter,  I  shall  never  do  it 

Sack.  Never  fear,  colonel ;  Mr  Freeman  will 
instruct  you. 

Free.  Youll  see  what  odiers  do ;  the  coSat- 
house  will  instruct  you. 
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CoL  I  muat  Tenture,  howerer— ^But  I  have  a 
farther  plot  ia  my  head  upon  Tradelove,  which 
you  moac  assist  me  io,  Freeman ;  you  are  in  cve- 
dit  with  him,  I  heard  jou  say. 

IVef.  I  am,  and  will  scruple  nothing  to  serve 
yoii»  colonel. 


CoL  Come  along,  then — Now  for  the  Dutch- 
man^—Honest  Ptoloroy,  by  your  leave. 

Now  muft  bag-wig  and  business  come  in  play ; 
A  thirty  thousand  pound  girl  leads  the  way. 

[Exeuut. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L— Jonathan's  eoffee-houu^iri^Change- 
oMrv.  A  crowd  of  people^  with  rolls  of  paper 
ana  parchment  in  their  handt;  a  har,  and 
toffee-hoyt  waiting. 

Enter  Tkadelovs  and  Stock^fobber$y  with  rolls 
^ paper  and  parchment. 

1st  Stock,  South-Sea  at  seven-eights;  who 
boys? 

id  Stock.  South-sea  bonds  due  at  Michaelmas^ 
1718.    Class  lottery-tickets? 

3d  Stock,  East  India  bonds? 

4th  Stock.  What,  all  sellers  and  no  buyer»? 
Gentlemen,  I'll  buy  a  thousand  pound  for  Tues- 
day next,  at  three-fourths. 

Cof.Bojf,  Fresh  ooffise,  gentlemen ;  fresh  oof- 
Cee? 

Trade,  Hark  ye,  Gabriel,  you'll  pay  the  differ- 
ence of  that  stock  we  transacted  for  t'othef  day  ? 

Gab,  Aye,  Mr  Tradelove,  here's  a  note  for  the 
money  upon  the  Sword  Blade  Company. 

[Gives  him  a  note. 

Cof,  Boy.  Bohea  tea,  gentlemen  ? 

'Enter  a  Man, 

Mam,  Is  Mr  Smunler  here  ? 

Is^  Cqf.  Boy,  Mr*Smuggler*s  not  here,  sir  ;-— 
you  will  find  him  at  the  books. 

^ Stock,  Hoi  here  come  two  sparks  from 
t'other  end  of  the  town ;  what  news  bring  they  ?' 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Trade,  I  would  fain  bite  the  spark  in  the 
brown  coat ;  he  oomes  very  often  into  the  alley, 
bat  never  employs  a  broker. 

Ent^T  Colonel  and  Freeman. 

9d  Stock,  Who  does  anv  thing  in  the  Civil 
list  Lottery  ?  or  Caco?  S^oands,  where  are  all 
the  Jews  this  afternoon  ?  Are  you  a  bull  or  a 
bear  to-day,  Abraham? 

SdStoek.  A  baU,  faidi!  but  I  have  a  good 
pat  for  next  week. 

Ihuie.  Mr  Freeman^  your  servant  1  Who  is 
that  gentleman  ?  * 

Fne.  A  Dutch  merchant  just  come  to  Eng- 
land. But  haik  ye,  Mr  Tradelove— I  have  a  piece 
of  news  will  get  you  as  mach  as  the  French 
kinifs  death  did  if  yoa  are  expeditioas.  [Shewing  a 
fitter,]  Read  there;  I  received  it  just  now 
from  one  that  belongs  to  the  Emperor'^  mini- 
ster. • 


Trade.  [Reads.]  *  Sir,  as  I  have  many  obliga- 

*  tions  to  you,  I  cannot  miss  any  opportunity  to 
'  shew  my  gratitude ;  this  moment  my  lord  has  re- 

*  ceived  a  private  express,  that  the  Spaniards  have 
'  raised  their  siege  trom  before  CagiiarL  If  this 
'  proves  any  advanta^  to  you,  it  will  answer 
'  both  the  ends  and  wishes  of,  sir,  your  most  ob- 
'  bliged  humble  servant, 

'  Henrxcus  Dusseldorp. 
Postscript. 
^  In  two  or  three  hours  the  news  will  be  pub- 

*  lie.' 

May  one  depend  upon  this,  Mr  Freeman  ? 

[Aside  to  Freeh  ak. 

Dree.  You  may.  I  never  knew  this  person 
send  me  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

Trade,  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — ^^Egad^ 
'tis  rare  news  !  Who  sells  ^uth  ^a  for  next 

week  ? 

Stockr3d>.  [AUogethcr?i  I  seU ;  I,  I,  I,  I,  I 
sell. 

If  I  Stock,  ni  sell  50001.  for  next  week,  at  five 
eighths. 

%d  Stock.  I'll  sell  ten  thousand  at  five-eighths 
for  the  same  time. 

Trade.  Nav,  nay ;  hold,  hold ;  not  all  together, 
gentlemen ;  1 11  be  no  bull,  I'll  buy  no  more  than  { 
can  take :  will  vou  sell  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
a  half,  for  toy  day  next  week,  except  Saturday  ? 

\st  Stock,  ni  sell  it  you,  Mr  Tradelove. 

Free.  [Whispers  to  one  of  the  gentlemen.] 

Gent.  [^Aside,]  The  Spaniards  raised  the  siege 
of  Caglian ;  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it. 

Sd  Gent.  Raised  the  siege !  as  much  as  you 
have  raised  the  n^pnument. 

Free.  *Tw  raised,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Sd  Gent,  What  will  you  lay  on  it  ? 

Free.  What  you  please. 

Ut  Gent.  Why,  I  have  a  brother  upon  tlie 
snot,  in  the  Emperor's  service ;  I  am  certain,  if 
there  were  any  such  thin&  I  should  have  had  a 
letter. 

^d  Stack,  How's  diis?  the  sie^  of  Caglian 
raised  ?  I  wish  it  may  be  true,  'twill  make  busi- 
ness stir,  and  stocks  rise. 

1st  Stock,  Tradelove's  a  cunning  fat  bear ;  if 
this  news  proves  true,  I  shall  repent  I  sold  him 
the  '^te  thousand  pounds.  Prey,  sir,  what  assu- 
rance have  you  that  the  siege  is  raised  ? 

Free.  There  is  come  an  express  to  the  Eropjc* 
ror's  minister. 

%d  Stock,  III  know  tliat  presently. 
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t$i  Gent,  Let  it  come  where  it  will,  FU  hold 

you  6ftj  poands  'tis  false. 
Free.  'Tis  done. 

9d  Gent.  Fli  laj  you  a  brace  of  hundreds  upon 
the  same. 

Free.  HI  take  you. 

4th  Stock.  'Egad,  111  hold  twenty  pieces  'tis 
not  raised,  sir. 

Free.  Done  with  you,  too. 
Trade.  I'll  lay  any  man  a  brace  of  thousands 
the  siege  is  raised. 

Free,  llie  Dutch  merchant  is  your  man  to 
take  in.  [A»ide  to  Tradeuove. 

Trade.  Does  not  he  know  the  news  ? 
Free.  Not  a  syllable ;  if  he  did,  he  would  bet 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  soon  as  one  pen- 
ny ;  he*s  plaguy  rich,  and  a  roiehty  roan  at  wa^ 
gers.  [To  Tradelove. 

IVade.  Say  you  so--^£gad.  Til  bite  him,  if 
possible.     Are  you  from  Holland,  sir? 
Col.  Ya,  mynheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  the  news  before  you  came  »- 
way  ? 

CoL  What  believe  you,  mynheer  ? 
Trade.  What  do  I  believe?   Why,  I  believe 
that  the  Spaniards  have  actually  raised  the  siege 
of  Caglian. 

CoL   What  duyvcFs  news  is  dat?  ^s  niet 

waer,  mynheer 'tis,no  true,  sir. 

Trade.  Tis  so  true,  mynheer,  that  I'll  lay  you 
two  thousand  pounds  upon  it.  You  ere  sure  the 
letter  may  be  depended  upon,  Mr  Freeman  ? 

Free,  Do  you  think  I  would  venture  my  mo- 
pey,  if  I  were  not  sure  of  the  truth  of  it  ? 

[Aside  to  Tradeu)ve. 
Col,    Two  doysend  pound,  mynheer,  'tis  ga- 
daen— dis  gentleman  sal  bold  de  gelt. 

[Givct  Freeman  numey. 
Trade,   With  all  my  heart— this  binds  the 
wager. 

Free,  You  have  certainly  lost,  mynheer,  the 
siege  is  raised  indeed. 

CoL  Ik  gelov't  niet,  mynheer  Freeman,  ik  sal 
ye  dubbled  honden,  if  you  please. 

Free.  1  am  let  into  the  secreH  therefore,  won't 
winyour  money. 

Trade.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  snapt  the  Dutch* 
man,  faith,  ha,  ha!  this  is  no  ill  day's  work. 
Pray,  may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer  ?  • 

Col.  Myn  naem,  mynheer !  rayn  naem  is  Jap 
Van  Timtamtirelereletta  Heer  Van  Fainwell. 

Trade.  Zounds,  'tis  a  damned  long  name,  I 
shall  never  ranerober  it — Myn  heer  van,  Tim, 

Tim,  Tim What  the  devil  is  it  ? 

Free,  Oh  I  never  heed,  1  know  the  gentleman, 
and  will  pass  my  word  for  twice  the  sum. 
Trade.  That's  enough. 

CoL  You'll  hear  of  roe  sooner  than  you'll  wish, 

old  gentleman,  I  fancy.  \Aude^  You'll  come  to 

gackbut's.  Freeman  ?  [Exit  Col. 

Free.  Immediately.  [Aiide  to  the  Col. 

%$t  Mi^n.  Humphry  Hump  here? 


Zd  Boy,  Mr  HumplirT  Hmiip  is  not  h    cr 
you'll  find  him  upon  tne  Dutch  walk. 

Trade,  Mr  Freeman,  I  give  you  nuuiy  tfaanlES 
for  your  kindnessi- 

I^e.  I  fear  yoaH  repcDt,  when  you  know  aO. 

lAtide. 
Trade,  'Will  you  dine  widi  me  ? 
Free.  I'm  ei^iged  at  Sackbofs;  adieo. 

rjEn/FmsE. 
Ihide.  Sir,  your  humble  servant  Now  m  see 
what  I  can  do  upon  Change  with  my  news. 

[EniTtLMp^ 

SCENE  IL—Tke  tadem. 

Enter  Freemav  and  Colonei. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  old  feOow  swallowed 
the  bait  as  greedily  as  a  gudgeon. 

CoL  I  have  him,  faith,  Im,  ha,  ha! — Hb  two 
thousand*  pounds  secure— If  he  would  keep  his 
money,  he  must  part  with  the  lady,  ha,  ha  f 
What  came  of  your  two  friends  ?  they  performed 
their  part  very  well ;  you  should  have  brought 
them  to  take  a  glass  with  usw 

Free.  No  matter,  we^ll  drink  a  bottle  togethcnr 
another  time.  I  did  not  care  to  bring  than  hi* 
ther ;  there's  no  necessitv  to  trust  them  with  the 
main  secret,  you  know,  ooloneL 

CoL  Nay,  that's  right,  Freeman. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Joy,  Joy,  colonel !  the  ludLiest  aoddotl 
in  the  world  f 

CoL  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Sack.  This  letter  does  your  business. 

CoL  [Reads.]  *  To  Obadiah  Prim,  hosier,  near 
'  the  building  oEilled  the  Monument,  in  London.' 

Free.  A  letter  to  Prim  !  How  came  you  by  it) 

Sack.  Looking  over  the  letters  our  pos^woman 
brought,  as  I  always  do,  to  sec  what  letters  are 
directed  to  my  house  (for  she  can't  read,  you 
must  know),  1  espied  this  directed,  to  Prim,  so 
paid  for  it  amou^  the  rest;  I  have  ;^ven  the  old 
jade  a  pint  of  wme  on  purpose  to  dkelay  time,  till 
you  see  if  the  letter  be  of  any  service ;  then  FlI 
seal  it  up  again,  and  tell  I  took  it  by  mistake ; — 
I  have  read  it,  and  fancy  you'll  like  the  project. 
Read,  read,  colonel. 

CoL  [Reads.]  '  Friend  Prim,  there  is  errivcd 
'  from  Pennsylvania  one  Simon  Pure,  a  leader  of 
'  the  faithful,  who  hath  sojourned  with  us  eleven 
'  days,  and*  hath  been  of  great  comfort  to  the 
'  brethren.  He  intendeth  for  the  quarterly  meet- 
'  iog  in  London ;  I  have  recommended  him  to  thy 
<  house.  I  pray  thee  treat  him  kindly,  and  let 
'  thy  wife  cherish  him,  for  he's  of  weakly  otHisti* 

*  tution he  will  depart  from  us  the  third  day; 

'  which  is  all  from  thy  friend  in  the  faith, 

Aminadab  Holdpast.* 
Ha,  ha !  excellent !  I  understand  you,  landlord ; 
I  am  to  personate  this  Simon  Purei,  am  I  not? 

Sack,  Don't  vou  like  the  hint  ? 
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CoiL  AdminblT  weU  I 

IVee.  Ti9  the  best  contrinuMse  in  the  worldi  if 
the  ndit  Simon  gets  not  there  before'  yon 

(M  No»  no;  the  quakers  never  lide  post ;  be 
canTt  be  here  before  to-morrow  nt  soonest  :*  do 
TOO  send  and  buy  me  a  qnaker's  dress^  Mr  Sack- 
but  ;  and  suppose.  Freeman,  yon  should  wait  at 
the  Bristol  ooach,  that  if  you  see  any  such  per- 
ton,  you  might  contrive  to  ^e  me  notice. 

Ffte.  I  wiU — ^the  country  dress  and  bootsy  are 
tbev  read  V  ? 

Saek^  Ytt,  yes ;  every  thin^  sir. 

.FVee.  Brine  them  in  then.  lEsit  Sack.1  Thou 
must  dispatch  Periwinkle  first — ^rememDer  his 
uncle,  nr  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  an  okl  batchelor  of 
seventy-five — that  he  has  seven  hundred  a  year, 
most  m  abbey-land — that  he  was  once  in  love 
with  your  mother,  shrewdly  suspected  by  some 
to  be  jronr  father— that  you  have  been  thirty 
years  his  steward-»and  ten  years  his  gentleman — 
remember  to  improve  these  hints. 

CM.  Never  fear ;  let  me  alone  for  that— but 
what^s  the  steward's  name  ? 

JFVec  Hia  name  is  Pillage. 

CoL  Enough— [JSn^cr  Sao^but  with  eioiheiJ] 
—Now  for  the  country  put—  [Dreftet. 

Free.  Egad,  landlord,  thou  deservest  to  have 
the  first  night's  lodging  with  the  lady  for  thy  fide- 
lity ;  what  say  you,  colonel }  shall  we  settle  a  club 
here  ?  yooll  make  one  ? 

CoL  Make  one !  FU  bring  a  set  of  honest  of- 
ficers, that  will  spend  their  monejr  as  freely  to 
the  king's  health,  as  they  would  their  blood  in  his 
service. 

ikck.  I  thank  you,  colonel ;  here,  here. 

[Bell  naM.    Exit  Sack. 

CoL  So|  now  for  my  boots.  [Put$  on  booii.] 
Shall  I  find  you  here.  Freeman,  when  I  come 
back? 

Free.  Yes  or  Fll  leave  word  with  Sackbut 
where  he  may  send  for  me— Have  you  the  writ- 
ings, the  will*  ■         and  every  thing  ? 

CoL  All,aU! 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Zounds!  Mr  Freeman!  yonder  is  TVade- 
love  in  the  damnedest  passion  in  the  world— He 
swears  you  are  in  the  house — he  says  you  told 
him  you  were  to  dine  here. 

Free,  I  did  so ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  he  has  found  him- 
self bit  already. 

CoL  The  devil !  he  must  not  see  me  in  this 
dress. 

Sack.  I  told  him  I  expected  you  here,  but  you 
were  not  come  yet  ■    > 

'  F^ee.  Very  well — make  you  haste  out,  colonel, 
and  let  roe  tioae  to  deal'with  him :  where  is  he) 

Soek,  In  the  King's  Head. 

CoL  You  remember  what  I  told  you  ? 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  very  well.  Landlord,  let  him 
know  I  am  come  in  and  now,  Mr  Pillage, 
socqpss  attend  you !  [Exit  Sackbut* 


CoL  Mr  Proteus  ndiep- 


From  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Jov^ 
I  draw  the  happy  omens  of  my  love. 
Fm  not  the  first  young  brother  of  the  blade. 
Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade. 

[JExit  COLOVEL. 

m 

Enter  Tbadblovk. 

Free.  Zounds !  Mr  Tradelove,  wc^re  bit,  it 
seems. 

Ihide.  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr  Freeman  !  I  am 
ruined.^— Pox  on  your  news ! 

Free.  Pox  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  me ! 

TVade.  Sent  it  you !  Whv  Gabriel  Skinflint  has 
been  at  the  minister's,  ancl  spoke  with  him,  and 
he  has  assured  him  'tis  every  syllable  false ;  be 
received  no  such  express. 

Free.  I  know  it :  I  this  minute  parted  with 
my  friend,  who  protested  he  never  sent  me  any 
such  lettei^— some  roguish  stock-jobber  hu 
done  it,  on  purpose  to  make  me  lose  my  mone  j 
that's  certam:  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  was;  Fd 
make  him  repent  it — I  have  lost  three  hundred 
pounds  by  it. 

IVode.  What  signifies  your  three  hundred 
pounds^  to  what  I  have  lost?  There's  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  that  Dutdimanwith  a  cursed 
lone  name,  besides  the  stock  I  bought :  the  de- 
vil r  I  could  tear  my  flesln*-!  must  never  shew  mj 

face  upon  'Change  more ; for,  by  my  soul, 

I  can't  pay  it. 

Free.  I  am  heartily  sorrv  for  it!  What  can  I 
serve  you  in  ?  Shall  1  speak  to  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant, and  try  to  get  vou  time  for  the  payment? 

Trade.  Time !  Ad/heart,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  look  up  Bg^in. 

Free.  I  am  vety  much  concerned  that  I  was 
the  occasion,  and  wish  I  could  be  an  instrument 
of  retrieving  vour  misfortune ;  for  my  own,  I  va- 
lue it  not  Aoso !  a  thought  comes  into  my  head» 
that,  well  improved,  may  be  of  service. 

Trade.  Ah !  there's  no  thought  can  be  of  any 
service  to  me,  without  paying  the  money,  or  run- 
nine  away. 

Free.  How  do  we  know  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  my  proposing  Mrs  Lovely  to  him }  He  is  a 
single  man— and  I  heard  him  say,  he  had  a  mind 
to  marry  an  English  woman— ^lay,  more  ifaan 
that,  he  said  somebody  told  him  vou  had  a  pretty 
ward— he  wished  you  had  betted  her  inst^  of 
your  money. 

Trade.  Ay,*  but  he^d  be  hang^  before  he'd 
take  her  instead  of  the  money ;  the  Dutch  are 
too  covetous  for  that  Besides,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  were  three  of  us,  I  suppose  ? 

Fru.  So  much  the  better ;  vou  may  venture 
to  give  him  your  consent,  if  hell  fornve  you  the 
wager :  It  is  not  your  business  to  tell  him,  that 
your  consent  will  signify  nothing. 

Troiie.  That'eri^t,  as  you  say;  botwillhedo. 
it|  think  you? 
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JV^.  I  can*t  tell.that;  bat  Fll  try  whtt  I  am 

do  with  him ^He  has  promised  to  meet  me 

here  an  hour  heoce ;  Fll  feel  his  pulse,  and  let 
Toa  know :  if  I  find  it  feasible,  Fll  send  for  yoa ; 
if  not,  you  alls  at  liberty  to  take  what  measures 
you  please. 

Ti-ade.  You  must  extol  her  beauty,  double  her 

Sortion,  and  tell  him  I  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
er,  and  that  she  can't  marry  without  my  consent ; 
—and  that  I  am  a  covjetou^  roftMe,  and  will 
never  part  with  her  without  a  valuable  oonside- 
ratiqn* 

Free,  Ay,  ay ;  let  me  alone  for  a  lye  at  a 
pinch. ' 

Trade.  'Egad,  if  yon  can  bring  this  to  bear, 
Mr  Freeman,  Fll  make  you  whole  again ;  Fll  pay 
the  three  hundred  pounds  yoo  lost,  with  all  my 
soul. 

Free.  Well,  111  use  my  best  endeavours 

Where  will  you  be  ? 

Trade.  At  home ;  pray  Heaven  you  prosper — 
If  I  wiere  but  the  sole  trustee  now,  I  snould  not 
fear  it    Who  the  devil  would  be  a  guardian. 

If,  when  cash  runs  low,  our  coffers  t^enlarge* 

We  can't,  like  other  stocks,  transfer  our  chaif;e  ? 

[Exit  Tradelove. 

Fru.  Ha,  h%  ha  I— He  has  it. 

[Exit  Freeman. 

SCENE  m-^ChoMgei  to  Periwinkle's  koute. 

£ii/cr  Periwinkle  on  one  nde^  and  Footman 

on  the  other. 

Fo<^.  A  gentleman  from  Coventiy  inquires  for 
you,  sir. 

Per.  From  my  ancle,  I  warrant  you;  bring 
him  up  This  will  save  me  the  trouble,  as 
well  as  the  expenoey  of  a  journey. 

Enter  Colonel. 

CoL  Is  jrour  name  Periwinkle,  sir  ? 

Per.  It  is,  sir. 

CoL  1  am  sorry  for  the  message  I  bring — ^My 
old  master,  whom  I  served  these  forty  years, 
claims  the  sorrow  due  from  a  faidifal  servant  to 
an  indulgent  master.  [Weepi. 

Per.  Bj  this  I  understand,  sir,  my  uncle,  sir 
Toby  Penwinkle,  is  dead  ? 

Col.  He  is,  sir,  and  he  has  led  you  heir  to 
seven  hundred  aryear,  in  as  gpod  abbey-land  as 

ever  paid  Peter-pence  to  Rome. ^I  wuh  you 

long  to  enjoy  it ;  but  my  tears  will  flow  when  I 
think  of  my  mu^r.-^Weeps,']  Ah !  he  was  a 

good  man --he  has  not  left  many  of  his 

fellows— the  poor  lament  him  soraly. 

Per.  I  pray,  sir,  what  office  bore  you } 

Col.  I  was  his  steward,  sir. 

Per.  I  have  heard  him  mention  you  with  much 
respect;  your  name  is 

CoL  Pillage,  «r. 

Per.  Ajf  Pillage;  I  do  remerot^er  he  called 


yooRllMc. ^Pray,  MrPUbge,  when  did  my 

uncle  die  r, 

CoL  Monday  last,  at  foar  in  the  mornii^ 
About  two  be  signed  his. will,  and  gave  it  into 
my  hands,  and  s&ctly  ciiarged  me  to  leave  Co- 
ventry the  moment  he  expired,  and  deliver  it  to 
you  widi  what  speed  I  could:  I  have  obeyed  him, 
sir,  and  there  is  the  will.  [Givee  it  to  Per. 

Per.  Tis  very  well;  Fll  lodge  it  inlbe  Com- 
mons. 

'  CoL  There  are  two  things  which  he  forgot  to 
insert;  but  charged  me  to  tell  yon,  that4ie  de- 
sired you'd  perform  them  as  readily  as  if  yoo  had 
found  them  written  in  the  will — which  is,  to  re- 
move his  corpse,  and  bury  him  by  his  father  at 
St  PmI's,  CoT«it-G«den,  .Dd  to  give  .U  his  Mr- 
vants  moommg. 

Per.  That  will  be  a  considerable  diarge;  a  pos 
of  all  modem  fashions !  [ Jjide.]— Wdl,  it  shaU 
be  done.  Mr  Pillage,  I  will  agree  with  one  of 
death's  fashion-mongers,  called  an  undertsker,  to 
go  down,  and  bring  up  the  body. 

CoL  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
serve  yon  in  the  same  station  I  did  your  wortfay 
uncle ;  I  have  not  many  vears  to  stay  behind  him, 
and  would  ^adly  spend  them  in  die  nunily,  where 
I  was  brought  up— [ITefpi.] — ^He  was  a  kuid  and 
tender  master  to  me. 

Per.  Pnur,  don't  grieve,  Mr  Pillage,  you  shall 
hold  your  place,  and  every  ^ng  else  which  you 
held  under  my  unde. — ^You  mal^e  me  weep  to  see 
yon  so  oonoemed.  [Weept.]  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  ace,  and  we  are  all  mortal. 

CoL  We  are  so,  sir;  and,  therefore,  I  must  b^ 
you  to  si^  this  lease :  you'll  find  nr  Toby  has  ta- 
ken particular  notice  of  it  in  his  will*— I  ooald 
not  get  it  time  enough  from  the  lawyer,  or  he  had 
signed  it  before  he  died.        [Gtvet  Aim  «  paper'. 

Per.  A  lease !  for  what  ? 

CoL  I  rented  a  hundred  a-year  of  sir  Toby  o|>- 
on  lease,  which  lease  expires  at  Lady-day  next. 
I  desire  to  renew  it  for  twenty  yearB--thatrs  all, 
sir. 

Per.  Let  me  see !  [I^^  ^'ver  the  leate. 

CoL  Matters  go  swimmingly,  if  nothing  inter- 
vene !  [Aude. 

Per.  Very  well — ^Let's  see  what  he  says  in  his 
will  about  it. 

[Ldy9  the  lease  upon  the  tahley  and  looln 
on  the  witL 

CoL  He's  veiy  wary;  yet  I  fancy  I  shall  be  too 
cunning  for  him.  [^''^ 

Per.  Ho,  here  it  is — *  The  farm  lying — ^now  in 
possession  of  Samuel  Pillage— «u£fer  mm  to  re- 
new his  lease — at  the  same  rent' — ^Veiy  well,  Mr 
Pilli^e,  I  see  mv  unde  does  mention  it,  and  111 
perform  his  wiU.  Give  me  the  lease— [Colonel 
gives  it  him ;  he  looks  upon  t<,  and  layi  it  upon 
the  table.']  Pray  yoo  step  to  the  door,  iad  call  f(^ 
a  fien  ana  ink,  Mr  Pillage. 

CoL  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  pocket,  sir. 
[Pulls  out  an  inK'horn,]  1  never  j;q  without  that. 
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Per.  I  think  it  belongs  to  your  profesnon — 
[He  looki  ypon  tA«  pen,  while  the  Colonel 
chengee  the  leasee  ana  Unf$  down  the  contract^ 
I  doubt  this  is  bat  a  sorry  pen,  though  it  may 
senre  to  write  my  name.  \WrUei. 

CoL  little  does  he  think  what  he  signs. 

lA$ide. 

Per,  There  is  yoar  lease,  Mr  Pillage.  [Gives 
him  the  paper.]  Now  I  most  desire  you  to  make 
what  Inste  you  can  down  to  Coventry,  and  take 
ewe  of  every  tUng,  and  HI  send  down  the  un- 
dertaker for  the  body ;  do  you  attend  it  up,  and 
whatever  charge  you  are  at,  FQ  repay  you. 

CoL  You  have  paid  me  already ;  I  thank  you, 
sir.  [Ande, 

Per.  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 

CoL  I  wolild  rather  not;  there  are  some  of 
niv  ne^bours  whom  I  met  as  I  came  along, 
who  leave  the  town  this  afternoon,  they  told  me, 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  their  company  down. 

Per.  Well,  weU,  I  won*t  detain  you. 

Col.  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  am  out.    [Ande. 

Per.  I  will  give  orders  about  moundng. 

CoL  You  will  have  cause  to  mourn,  when  }rou 
know  your  estate  imaginary  only.  [Aside. 

You'll  find  your  hopes  and   cares  alike  are 

vain. 
In  spite  of  all  the  caudon  you  have  taVn — 
Fortune  rewards  the  faithful  lover's  pain. 

[Exit. 

Per.  Seven  hundred  a  year  !  I  wish  he  had 
died  seventeen  years  ago: — ^What  a  valuable 
collection  of  rarities  miglit  I  have  had  by  this 
time ! — I  might  have  travelled  over  all  the  known 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  made  my  own  closet 

rival  the  Vatican  at  Rome. Odso^  I  have  a 

good  mind  to  begin  my  travels  now  ;^^*let  me 

see 1  am  but  sixty  !  My  father,  grandfather, 

and  great  grandfather,  reached  ninety  odd ; — I 
have  almost  forty  years  good : — Let  me  consider! 
what  will  seven  hundred  a  year  amount  to  in — 
ay!  in  thirty  years,  I'll  say  but  thirty— thirty 
times  seven,  is  seven  times  thirty— -^that  is— 
just  twenty-one  thousand  pounds— 'tis  a  great 
dcHsl  of  money. — ^I  may  very  well  reserve  sixteen 
hundred  of  it  for  a  collection  of  such  rarities  as 
will  make  my  name  famous  to  posterity  ;■  ■■■■! 
would  not  die  like  other  mortals,  forgotten  in  a 
year  or  two,  as  my  uncle  will  be — No, 

Widi  nature's  curious  works  I'll  raise  my  fame, 

That  men,  till  Doom's-day,  may  repeat  my 

name.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— CAai^^  to  a  tavern. 

Freeman  an  J  Tradelove  aver  a  bottle. 

Trade.  Come,  Mr  Freeman,  here's  Mynheer 
Jan  Van  Tim,  Tarn,  Tarn — I  shall  never  think  of 
that  Dutchmau's  name. 

Free.  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelireletta 
Hcer  V^  FainweIC 


Trade.  Ay,  Heer  Van  Fainirell,  I  never  heard 

such  a  confounded  name  in  my  life Here's 

his  health,  I  say. 

Free.  With  all  my  heart 

IVade.  Faith,  I  never  expected  to  have  found 
so  generous  a  thing  in  a  Dutqbman. 

Free4  Oh,  he  hiu  nothing  of  the  Hollander  in 
his  temper— -—except  an  antipathy  to  monarchy. 
As  soon  as  }  told  nim  your  circumstances,  he 
replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  any  man  for 
the  worid — and  immediately  made  tliis  proposal 
himself— 'Let  him  take  what  time  be  will  for 
'  the  payment,'  said  he ;  '  or,  if  he'U  give  me  hb 
'  ward,  ni  fomve  him  the  debt' 

Trade.  Well,  Mr  Freeman,  I  can't  but  thank 
you— 'Egad  you  have  made  a  man  of  me  again ! 
and  if  ever  1  lay  a  wager  more,  may  I  rot  in  a 
gaol! 

Free.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Tradelove,  I  wat 
very  much  concerned,  because  I  was  the  occa- 
sion— ^though  very  innocently,  I  protest 

Drade,  1  dare  swear  you  was,  Mr  Freeman. 

Enter  a  Fiddler. 

Fid.  Please  to  have  a  lesson  of  masic^  or  • 
song,  gentlemen? 

Free.  Song?  ay^  with  all  our  hearts;  have 
you  a  veiy  merry  one  ? 

jPidL  Yes,  sir ;  my  wife  and  I  can  give  you  a 
merry  dialcHnie.  [Here  i$  the  iong. 

Trade,  'tis  very  pretty,  faith. 

Free.  There's  something  for  you  to  drink, 
friend ;  go,  lose  no  time. 

Fid.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Drawer  and  Colonel,  dreuedfor  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

CoL  Ha,  Mynheer  Tradelove,  Ik  ben  sorry 
voor  your  troubles — maer  Ik  sal  you  easie  ma- 
ken,  lie  will  de  gelt  nie  hebben 

Trade.  I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gation, sir. 

Free.  But  you  understand  upon  what  condi<^ 
tion,  Mr  Tnufelove ;  Mrs  Lovely. 

CoL  Ya,  de  frow  sal  al  te  regt  setten,.  Myn- 
heer. 

IVade.  With  all  my  heart.  Mynheer ;  you  shall 
have  my  consent  to  many  her  freely 

Free.  Well,  then ;  as  I  am  a  party  concerned 
between  you.  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelire- 
letta  Heer  Van  Fainwell  shall  ^ve  you  a  dis- 
charge of  yoor-  wager  under  his  own  hand,  and 
you  shall  gtfe  him  your  consent  to  marry  Mrs 

Lovely  und^r  yours that  is  the  way  to  a- 

void  all  manner  of  disputes  hereafter. 

CoL  Ya,  wecragtig. 

IVade.  Aye,  aye,  so  it  is,  Mr  Freeman ;  FU 
give  it  under  mine  this  minute.  [Sits  downto  write. 

Col.  And  so  Ik  sal.  [Doe$  the  mme. 

Free.  Sobo^  the  house ! 
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Enter  Drover. 

Bid  yonr  master  come  up---rU  see  there  be  wit- 
nesses enough  to  the  baij^ain.  [Aside. 


Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack,  Do  you  call^  gentlemen  ? 

Free.  Aye,  Mr  SacSbut;  we  shall  want  jour 
hand  here 

Trade.  There,  Mynheer,  there^s  my  consent, 
as  amply  as  you  can  desire ;  but  you  must  insert 
Toor  own  name,  for  I  know  not  how  to  spell  it ; 
I.  have  left  a  blank  for  it. 

[Ghee  the  CoUmet  a  paper. 

CoL  Ya  Ik  sal  dat  well  doen 

JVee.  Now,  Mr  Sackbut,  you  and  I  will  wit- 
ness it  [^Vy  1"^^ 

Col.  Daer,  Mynheer  Tradelove,  is  your  dis- 
diarge.  [Givei  a  paper. 

Trade.  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  receipt,  too, 
gentlemen. 

[Freeman  and  Sackbut  put  their  hande. 

Free.  Aye,  aye,  that  we  wilL 

CaL  Well,  Mynheer,  ve  roost  meer  doen,  ye 
most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  frow  syn. 

Free.  He  means  you  must  recommend  jiim  to 
the  lady. 

Trade.  That  I  will,  and  to  the  rest  of  my  bro- 
ther guardians. 

Cot.  Wat,  voor,  de  duyrel,  heb  you  meer 
guardians? 

Trade.  Only  three.  Mynheer. 

Col.  What  donder  heb  ye  myn  betrocken  Myn- 


heer F  Had  Tk  datgewoeten,  Ik  sonde  eaven 
you  geweest  syn. 

Sack.  But  Mr  Tmdelove  is  die  principal,  and 
he  can  do  a  great  deal  with  the  rest,  sir. 

Free.  And  he  shall  use  his  interest,  I  promise 
you,  mynheer. 

Trade.  I  will  say  all  that  ever  I  can  think  on 
to  recommend  you,  mvnheer ;  and,  if  yon  i^ease^ 
ril  introduce  you  to  the  lady. 

CoL  Well,  dat  is  waer — ^Maer  ye  must  fiiat 
snreken  of  myn*  to  de  frow,  and  to  oudere  gen- 
tlemen. 

Free.  Ave,  thatTs  the  best  way,  and  then  I  and 
the  Heer  Van  Fainwell  will  meet  you  there. 

Trade.  I  will  go  this  moment,  upon  honooi^^ 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant — ^My  speak- 
ing will'do  you  little  gpod.  Mynheer,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
we  have  bit  you,  fait^  ha,  ha ! 

Well,  my  debt's  discharged,  and  for  the  man. 
He  has  my  consent — to  get  her,  if  be  can. 

[ExU. 

CoL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  was  a  masterpiece  of 
contrivance.  Freeman. 

Free.  He  hugs  himself  with  his  supposed  ^ood 
fortune,  and  little  thinks  the  luck's  on  our  side ! 
but  come,  pursue  the  fickle  goddess  while  she's 
in  the  moon — Now,  for  the  quaker. 

CoL  That's  the  hardest  task. 

Of  all  the  counterfeits  performed  by  man, 

A  soldier  makes  the  simplest  puritan. 

[Exeunt. 


'ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Pbim's  houu. 


Enter  Mbs  Pbim  and  Mas  Lovely,  in  quakef'i 

dreueSf  meeting. 

Mn  Prim.  So,  now  I  like  thee,  Anne ;  art  thou 
not  better  without  thy  monstrous  hoop-coat  and 
patches  f — If  Heaven  should  make  thee  so  many 
nlack  spots  upon  thy  face^  would  it  not  fright 
thee,  Anne  ? 

Mrf  Lofoe.  If  it  should  turn  your  .inside  out- 
ward, and  shew  all  the  spots  of  your  hypocrisy, 
'twould  frigl\t  me  worse ! 

Mn  Prim.  My  hypocrisy !  I  scorn  thy  words^ 
Anne;  I  lay  no  baits. 

Afri  Lome.  If  you  did,  you*d  catch  no  fish. 

Mn  Prim.  Well,  well,  make  thy  iest»— butl'd 
have  thee  to  know,  Anne,  that  I  could  have 
catched  as  many  fish  (as  thou  call'st  them)  in  my 
time,  as  ever  thou  didst  with  all  thy  fool-traps 
about  thee — If  admirers  be  thy  aim,  thou  wilt 
have  more  of  them  in  this  dress  than  the  other-^ 
The  men,  take  my  word  £br*t,  are  more  desirous 
to  see  what  we  are  most  careful  to  conceal. 

Mn  Love.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formality, 
Mrs  Prim  ?  Truth  will  out :  I  ever  thought,  in- 
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deed,  there  was  more  design  than  goodness  in  the 
pinch'd  cap.  * 

ilf r>  i'rtsi.  Go,  thou  art  corrupted  with  read- 
ing lewd  plays,  and  filthy  romances good  for 

nothing  but  to  lead  youth  into  the  high-road  of 
fornication.  Ah  !  I  wish  thou  art  not  idready  too 
familiar  with  the  wicked  ones ! 

Mn  Love.  Too  fiuniliar  with  the  widced  ones? 
Pray,  no  more  of  those  fireedoms,  madam— -I 
am  familiar  with  none  so  wicked  as  yourself: — 
How  dare  you  thus  talk  to  me !  you,  you,  you, 
unworthy  woman  you !  [Bur$te  into  tean. 

Enter  Tradelove. 

Trade.  What,  in  tears,  Nancy  ?  What  have  yon 
done  to  her,  Mrs  Prim,  to  make  her  weep  ? 

Mn  Love.  Done  to  me !  I  admire  I  keep  my 
senses  among  you;  but  J  will  rid  myself  of  your 
tyranny,  if  there  be  either  law  or  justice  to  be 
liad I'll  force  you  to  give  me  up  my  liberty. 

JIfrs  Prim.  Thou  hast  more  need  to  weep  for 
thy  sins,  Anne— ^- Yea,  for  thy  manifold  sins. 

Mn  Love.  Don't  think  that  I'll  be  still  the  fool 
which  you  have  made  me.  No^  III  wear  what  I 
please-  --go  when  and  where  I 
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Wcp  what  conpuijrl  think  fit,  ud  not  what  you 

shall  direct 1  will. 

Ihide.  For  my  part,  I  do  think  all  thii  very 

natonable,  Mrs  Lovefy ^'m  fit  you  akoald 

have  your  liberty,  and  for  dan  very  purpose  I 
am  come* 

Enter  Mji  P£RIWivkle  aiul  Obadiah  PriK| 
with  o  UtUr  in  his  kamL 

Per.  I  have  bought  some  black  stodiingB  of 
your  hosbaad,  Mrs  Pnm;  but  he  tells  me  the  glo- 
ver'f  trade  belongs  to  you;  tfaerelbre,  I  pray 
you,  look  me  out  five  or  six  doaen  of  raoaming 
gloves^  snch  as  are  (pven  at  funeral^  and  send 
tbem  to  my  house. 

Ofca.  PrtiM.  My  fnend  PeriwiBUe  has  got  a 
good  wind-iisU  to  day' ■  oeven  haadred  a-year. 

Mrs  Prim,  I  wish  thee  joy  of  it,  neighbour. 

T^ade,  Wbat,  is  sir  Toby  ^ead,  then  f 

Per.  He  is !  You'll  take  care,  Mrs  Prim? 

Jlfrs  Prim.  Yea,  I  will,  neighbour. 

O^  Praa.  This  letter  reoommendetha  speak- 
er; 'ds  from  Anmukib  Holdfast,  of  Bnslol; 
peradventore,  he  will  be  here  this  night;  there- 
fore, Saiah,  do  thoa  take  care  for  his  reception-^ 

[GfWf  kgr  tke  letter. 

Mn  Prim,  I  witt  obey  thee. 

[Exit  Mrs  PafM. 

0km.  Prim.  What  art  tboa  u  die  damps  for, 
Anne? 

7Vad(0.  We  mast  many  her,  Mr  Prim. 

06a.  IVna.  Why,  troly,  if  we  could  find  a  hus- 
band worth  haviag,  I  shoatd  be  as  glad  to  see  ber 
nmrried  as  thoo  wouMst,  neighbour. 

Per.  Well  saki ;  there  are  but  few  worth  ha- 

▼■«. 

2Vadir.  I  can  reoommend  yoa  a  man^  now, 
that  I  think  you  can  none  of  yon  have  an 

Enter  Sir  Pbilip  Modelovs. 


Per,  You  recommend!  Nay,  whenever  she 
■mrries,  m  rscawmcnd  the  hnsbaoc^— ^ 

Sir  Phi,  What  must  it  be,  a  whale  or  a  rhino* 
cerasi  Mr  Periwinkle?  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Mr  Trade- 
love,  I  have  a  bill  upon  yoi^-^Oipet  him  a  paper] 
^-and  have  been  seeking  fur  yo«  all  over  the 
town. 

TVads.  Ill  accept  it^  sir  Philip,  and  pay  it 
wMn  doe. 

Per.  He  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  yovr  end 
€^  the  town,  with  full  perakes  and  empty  skulls— 
nor  yet  any  of  your  trading  gentry,  who  pnszle 
the  hendds  to  find  arms  for  their  coaches.  No ; 
he  shaH  be  a  man  famous  for  travels,  solidity,  and 
curiosity ;  one  who  has  searched  into  the  profun- 
dity of  nacnre !  When  Heaven  shall  direct  sach 
a  one,  he  shall  have  my  consent,  because  it  miiy 
ran  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr$  Laoe.  The  benefit  of  mankind  !  What, 
vo«M  you  RAatomae  me? 

VouH. 


Sir  Phi.  Aye,  aye^  madam;  ht  would  dissect 
you. 

Trade.  Or,  pore  over  you  through  a  micros 
scope,  to  see  how  your  blood  circulates  from  the 

crown  of  vour  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot 

Ha,  ha !  but  I  have  a  husband  for  you,  a  man 
that  knows  kow  to  improve  your  fortune;  one 
that  trades  to  the  four  comers  of  the  globe. 

Jfrs  Loth.  And  would  send  me  for  a  venture, 
perhaps. 

Trade.  One  that  will  dress  yon  in  all  the  pride 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — a  Dutch 
merchant,  my  girl. 

Sir  Phi,  A  Dutchman!  Ha,  ha;  there's  a  hus- 
band for  a  fine  lady.  Ya  frow,  will  you  meet 
myn  slapen—Ha,  lia !  he'll  learn  you  to  talk  the 
language  of  the  hogs,  madam,  ha,  ha ! 

I^ade,  He'll  learn  you,  that  one  merchant  is  of 

more  service  to  a  nation  than  fifty  coxcombs.-^ 

The  Dutch  know  the  trading  interest  to  be  of 

more  benefit  to  the  state,  than  the  landed. 

Sir  Phi.  But  what  is  either  interest  to  a  lady  ? 

IVadff.  lis  the  merchant  makes  the  belle 

Hrjvr  would  the  ladies  sparkle  in  the  box  without 
the  nscKhant?  The  Indian  diamond!  The 
French  brocade !  The  Italian  fan !  The  Flan- 
den  lace !  The  fine  Dutch  hoUand !  How  would 
they  vent  their  scandal  over  their  tea-tables? 
And  where  would  your  beaux  have  Champagne 
to  toast  their  mistresses^  were  it  not  for  the  mcr» 
chant? 

Ohm.  Prim,  Verily,  neighbour  Tradclove,. thou 
dostwaale  thy  breath  about  notbinji^Ali  tlmt 
thoa  hast  said,  tendeth  only  to  debauch  youth, 
and  fill  their  heads  with  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
this  worid— The  merchant  is  a  very  great  friend 
to  satan,  and  sendeth  as  many  to  his  dominions 
as  the  pope. 
Per.  night ;  I  say  knowledge  makes  the  man. 
Obm.  Prim.  Yea,  but  not  thy  kind  of  know- 
ledge  It  is  the  knowledge  of  truth.    Search 

thou  for  the  light  within,  and  not  for  baubles, 
friend. 

Mtb  Lave.  Ah,  stody  yovr  country's  good,  Mr 
Periwinkle,  and  not  her  insects.  Rid  you  of 
your  home-bred  monsters,  before  you  fetch  any 

from  abroad 1  dare  swear,  you  have  maggots 

enough  in  your  own  brain,  to  stock  all  the  virtu- 
osos m  Europe  with  butterflies. 

Sir  PhL  By  my  soul,  miss  Nancy's  a  wit ! 
Ohm.  Prim.  That  »  more  than  she  can  say  by 
thee,  frienc^Lnok  ye,  it  is  in  vain  to  calk;  when 
I  meet  a  awn  wortbf  of  her,  she  shall  have  my 
leave  to  marry  him. 

Afrir  Ijwe.  Provided  be  be  of  the  faithful 

Was  there  ever  such  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  to 
blast  the  hopes  of  a  woman  I — \ Aside.} — Know 
this,  that  you  contend  in  vain  :  1 II  have  no  hus- 
band of  your  choosing,  nor  sliall  you  lord  it  over 
me  long — I'll  try  the  power  of  an  English  senate 
— Orphans  have  been  redressed,  and  wills  set 
uide-^-And  none  did  ever  descne  their  piry 

4U 
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more-^h,  FaiiiweU  !'  Where  are  tbv  promises 
to  free  me  from  these  vermin }  Alas !  the  Cask 
was  more  diflkolt  than  be  imagined ! 

A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  tell 
Of  yore,  the  fair  Andromeda  befel; 
She  but  one  monster  feared,  IVe  four  to  fear. 
And  see  no  Perseus,  no  deliverer  near. 

[Exit  Mas  LoT£LT. 

Enter  Servant ,  and  whitpers  to  Peim. 

Ser.  One  Simon  Pure  inquireth  for  tbee. 

Fer.  The  woman  is  mad.  I  Exit. 

Sir  Phil.  So  you  are  all,  in  my  opinion.  [Exit. 

Oba.Prim.  I- riend  Tradelove,  business  requi- 
reth  tny  presence. 

Trade.  (Jh,  I  shan't  trouble  you— Pox  take  him 
for  an  unmannerly  dog! — However,  i  have- kept 
my  word  with  my  Dutchman,  and  will  introduce 
him  too,  for  all  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cou>Bi£t,  in  a  quaket^M  hahit, 

0(fa.  Prim.  Friend  Pure,  thou  art  welcome ; 
how  is  it  with  friend  Holdfast,  and  all  friends  in 
Bristol  ?  Timothy  Littleworth,  John  Slenderbrain, 
and  Christopher  Keepfaith? 

Col.  A  ftoodly  company  !—^ilft(if.}-<*-They  are 
all  in  health,  I  thank  thee  for  them. 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend  Holdfast  writes  me  word, 
that  thou  cartiest  lately  from  Penosylvania.  How 
do  all  friends  there? 

Col.  What  the  devil  shall  T  say  ?  I  know  just 
as  much  of  Pennsylvania,  as  I  do  of  Bristol. 

[Aside, 

Oka.  Prim.  Do  they  thrive  f 

Col.  Yea,  friend ;  the  blessing  of  their  good 
^'orks  falls  upon  them. 

Enter  Mrs  Prim  and  SIrs  Lovely: 

Oba.  Prim.  Sarah,  know  our  friend  Pure. 
Mn  Prim.  Thou  art  welcome. 

(He  talute$  her. 
my  wishefr— 
How  charming  she  appears,  even  m  that  dis- 
guiM!  [Aiide. 

Oba.  Prim.  Why  dost  thou  oonrider  the  mai- 
den so  attentively,  friend  ? 

Col.  I  will  tell  thee:  about  four  days  ago  I 
saw  a  vision— This  very  maiden,  but  in  vain  at- 
tire, standing  on  a  precipice ;  and  hieard  a  voice, 
which  called  me  by  ray  name*— and  bid  me  put 
forth  my  hand  «na  save  her  from  the  pit^I  did 
so ;  ana,  methought,  the  damsel  grew  unto  my 
side. 

Mrt  Prim.  What  can  that  portend  ? 

Oba.  Prim.  The  damsel's  conversion—-*-!  am 
persuaded. 

Mm  Love.  TImt's  false,  I*m  sure—   [A$ide. 

Oba.  Prim.  Wilt  thou  use  th^  means,. friend 
Pure? 

Col.  Means!  What  means?  Is  she  not  thy 
daughter,  already  one  of  the  faithful? 


Jf rs  Prim.  No,  alas !   slie^s  one  of  the 

i^odly. 

(Aa.  PriwL  Pray  thee,  mind  what  this  gpod 
man  will  say  unto  thee ;  he  will  teach  thee  the 
way  that  tfaon  shonldest  wnlk,  Anne. 

JIf  rs  Love.  I  know  my  way  without  his  iiH 
stroction :  I  hoped  to  have  been  quiet  when  oooe 
I  bad  put  on  your  odious  formality  her& 

CoL  Then  thou  wearesi  it  ont  of  compolsiao^ 
not  choice,  friend  ? 

Mr$  Love.  Thon  ait  in  die  right  of  it,  frieniL 

Mrt  Prim.  Art  thou  not  aamimed  to  mimic 
the  good  man  ?  Ah,  thou  art  a  stubborn  girl ! 

CoL  Mind  ber  not;  she  hurtetb  notme If 

thou  wilt  leave  her  alone  with  me,  I  wiU,  ditcaaa 
some  few  points  with  her,  that  mav,  percfaanoev 
soften  her  stubbornness,  and  melt  ner  into  oona- 
pliance. 

Oba.  Prim.  Content :  I  pray  thee,  put  it  hone 
to  her.  Come,  Sarah,  let  us  wave  the  good  naan 
with  her. 

Mr$  Love.  [Catching  hold  ^Prim  ;  he  bremka 
looUy  and  exit^  What  do  you  mean — to  lesive 
me  with  this  old  enthusiastical  canter?  Don't 
think,  because  I  complied  with  your  fotmalityy 
to  impose  your  ridiculous  doctrine  upon  me. 

Col.  I  pray  thee,  young  woman,  moderate  ifay 
passion. 

Mrt  Love.  I  pray  diee,  walk  after  thy  leader  ; 
you  will  but  lose  ^our  labour  upon  me. — ^Theae 
wretches  will  certainly  make  me  mad ! 

Col.  I  am  of  another  opinion ;  the  spirit  tell* 
eth  me  I  shall  convert  thee,  Anne. 

3frf  Love.  Tib  a  lying  spirit;  don't  believe  it. 

CoL  Sa/st  thou  so?  Why,  then,  thou  shait 
convert  me,  my  angel.  [Catching  her  in  hit  otmu. 

JIf  ri  Love^  [Shriekt^  Ah !  monster,  hold  ofl^ 
or  111  tear  thy  eyes  onU 

CoL  Hush !  for  Heaven's  sake— dost  thon  not 
know  me  ?  I  am  Fainwell. 

JIf  rs  Lope.  Fainwell !  [Enter  old  PniM.]  Oh* 
Pm  undone !  Prim  here  I  wish,  with  all  my 
soul,  I  had  been  dumb ! 

Oba.  Prim.  What  is  the  matter?  Why  did'at 
thou  shriek  out,  Anne  ? 

JIfrs  Love.  Shriek  ont !  Fll  shriek,  a&d  shridc 
again;  cry  murder,  thieves,  or  anythinj^  to 
drown  the  noise  of  that  eternal  babbler,  if  yoa 
leave  me  with  him  any  longer. 

Oba.  Prim.  Was  that  all?  Ft,  fy,  Anne ! 

CoL  No  matter;  FU  bring  down  ber  stomadi, 
ni  warrant  thee— Leave  us,  I  pray  thee. 

Oba.  Prim.  Fare  thee  well.  [Exit. 

CoL  My  charminf^  lovely  woman ! 

[Embraces  her, 

Mrt  Love.  What  meanest  thon  by  this  di»- 
guise,  Fainwell  ? 

CoL  To  set  thee  free^  if  tboo  wilt  perform  thy 
promise. 

JIfrt  Love.  Make  me  mistress  of  my  fortune, 
and  mak^  thy  own  conditions. 

CoL  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  wishes^— 
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See  here,  I  hiive  the  consent  of  three  of  Uiv 
guardians  already,  and  doubt  not  but  Prim  will 
make  the  fourth.  [Prim  Uitening, 

Oba.  Prim.  I  would  gladly  hear  what  argu- 
ments the  good  man  useUi  to  bend  her.     lAsuie, 

Mr$  LaSe.  Thy  words  give  me  new  lite,  vae* 
diinks. 

Oba.  Prim.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Jf ft  Love.  Thou  best  of  men  !  Heaven  meant 
to  bless  me,  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee. 

Oba.  Prim.   He  hath  moUified  her. Oh, 

wonderful  conversion ! 

CoL  Ha !  Prim  listening. — No  more,  my  love ; 
we  are  observed ;  seem  to  be  edified,  and  give 
lliem  hopes  that  thou  wilt  turn  quaker,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.  [Aloud.]  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
thuu  art  touched  with  what  I  said  unto  thee, 
Anne ;  another  time  I  will  explain  the  other  ar- 
tide  unto  thee ;  in  the  mean  while,  be  thou  da* 
tiful  to  our  friend  Prim. 

Mrt  Lone.  I  shall  obey  thee  in  every  thing* 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim. 


OAOk  JVmi.  Ob,  what  a  prodigious  change 
is  here ! — ^Thou  hast  wrought  a  miracle,  friend ! 
Anne,  bow  dost  thou  like  3ie  doctrine  he  hath 
preached? 

Ifrt  Lofoe.  So  well,  that  I  could  talk  to  him 
for  ever,  methinks — ^I  am  ashamed  of  my  former 
folly,  and  ask  your  pardon,  Mr  Prim. 

CoL  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry ;  he 
is  no  pope,  Anne. 

Oba.  Prim.  Verily,  thou  dost  rejoice  me  ex- 
ceedingly, friend;  will  it  please  thee  to  walk  into 

Che  next  room,  and  reiresh  thyself Come, 

take  the  maiden  by  the  hand. 

CoL  We  will  follow  thee. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  There  is  another  Simon  Pure  inquireth 
for  thee,  master. 

CoL  The  devil  there  is!  [Atide. 

Oba.  Prim.  Another  Simon  Pure !  I  do  not 
know  him.    Is  he  any  relation  of  thine  ? 

CoL  No,  friend ;  I  know  him  not— Pox  take 
him!  I  wish  he  were  in  Pennsylvania  again, 
with  all  my  soul.  [A$ide. 

Mr$  Love.  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Bring  him  up. 

CoL  Humph !  then  one  of  us  must  go  down ; 
that's  oertaiai— Now,  impudence  assist  me  ! 

Enter  Simon  Pure. 

Oba.  Prim.  What  is  tliy  will  with  me,  friend  ? 

Sim.  Pure.  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter 
from  Aminadab  Holdfast,  of  Bristol,  concerning 
one  Simon  Pure  ? 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea;  and  Simon  Pure  is  already 
here,  friend. 

CoL  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  here,  friend,  if 
it  be  possible.  [Atide. 

Sim.  Pure.'  That's  an  untruth;  for  I  am  h«. 


Col.  Take  thou  heed,  friend,  what  thou  dost 
say ;  I  do  affirm  that  I  am  Simon  Pure. 

Sim.  Pure.  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  friend,  but 
not  that  Pure. 

CoL  Yea,  that  Pure,  which  my  good  friend, 
Aminadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  my  friend  Prim 
about ;  the  same  Simon  Pure  that  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  sojourned  in  Bristol  eleven 

days thou  woutdst  not  take  my  name  from 

me,  wouidst  thou  ?— ^^till  I  have  done  with  it 

[Aside* 

Sim.  Pure.  Hiy  name !  Fm  astonished  I 

CoL  At  what  ?  at  thy  own  assurance  ? 

[Going  up  to  himf  Simon  Pure  ttarti  back, 

Sim.  Pure,  A  vaunt,  Satan !  approach  me  iiot ; 
I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  works. 

JIrs  Love.  Oh,  he'll  outcant  him — Undone,  un- 
done for  ever.  [Aside. 

CoL  Hark  thee,  friend,  thy  sliam  will  not  take 
—-Don't  exert  thy  voice ;  thou  art  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  Satan  to  start  at  him,  thou  wicked 
reprobate — What  can  thy  design  be  here  ? 

Enter  a  Servant ^  and  gives  Prim  a  letter. 

Oba.  Prim.  One  of  these  must  be  a  counter^ 

feit ;  but  which,  I  cannot  say* 

CoL  What  can  that  letter  be  f  [Aside. 

Sim.  Pure.  Thou  must  be  the  devil,  friend, 

that's  certain ;  for  no  human  power  can  stock  so 

great  a  ftdsehood. 

Oba.  Prim.  This  letter  sayeth  that  thou  art 
better  acquainted  with  that  prince  of  darkness 
than  any  here« — ^Read  that,  I  pray  thee,  Simon. 

[Gives  it  to  the  Colonel. 
CoL  lis  Freeman's  hand — [Ke^u/f.]  <  There 
is  a  design  formed  to  rob  vour  nuuse  this  nighty 
and  cut  your  throat;  and  for  that  purpose  there 
is  a  man  diaeuised  like  a  quaker,  who  is  to 
pass  for  one  Simon  Pure ;  the  gang,  whereof  I 
am  one,  though  now  resolved  to  rob  no  more, 
has  been  at  Bristol ;  one  of  them  came  in  the 
coach  with  the  quaker,  whose  name  he  hath 
taken ;  and,  from  what  he  hath  gathered  from 
him,  formed  that  design;  and  did  not  doubt  but 
he  should  so  far  impose  upon  you,  as  to  make 
YOU  turn  out  the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  keep 
him  with  you.  Make  the  right  use  of  this. 
Adieu.'    Excellent  well !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Dost  thou  hear  this  ? 

[ro  Simon  PuRF. 
Sim.  Pure.  Yea,  but  it  moveth  me  not ;  that, 
doubtless,  is  the  impostor. 

[Pointing  at  the  Colonel. 
CoL  Ah !  thou  wicked  one — now  I  consider 
thy  face,  I  remember  thou  didst  come  up  in  the 
leathern  conveniency  with  me — thou  hadst  a 
black  bob  wig  on,  and  a  brown  camblet  coat  with 
brass  buttons.  Can'at  thou  deny  it,  ha  ? 

Sim.  Pure.  Yea,  I  can ;  and  with  a  safe  con- 
science, too,  friend. 

Oba.  Prim.  Verily,  friend,  thou  art  the  most 
impudent  villaia  X  ever  saw. 
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Mn  Love.  Nay,  then*  TU  have  a  flintc  at  hiro. 
r^si</e.] — 1  remember  the  face  of  this  fellow  at 
bath — Ay,  this  is  he  that  piclLed  my  lady  llaffle*s 
pocket  in  the  Grove Don't  you  remember- 
that  the  mob  purojped  you,  friend  ?  ■  -ITug  is 
the  most  notonous  rogoe— — 

Sim.  Pure.  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my 
life } — ^Tbou  wilt  not  hang  me,  wilt  thou,  wroug- 
ftjlly  ? 

06tf.  Frim.  She  will  do  thee  so  hurt,  nor  thoo 
shale  do  me  none ;  therefore,  get  thee  about  thy 
business,  friend,  and  leave  thy  wicked  course  of 
life,  or  thou  mayestnot  come  off  00  fiurourably 
every  where. 

CoL  Go,  friend,  I  would  advise  thee;  and 
tempt  thv  fate  no  more* 

Sim,  Pure,  Yea,  I  will  go ;  hot  it  shall  be  to 
thy  confusion ;  for  I  shall  clear  myself;  I  will 
return  with  some  proofs,  that  shall  oonvince 
thee,  Obadiah,  that  thoa  art  highly  imposed 
upon.  [Egit. 

CoL  Then  there  will  bo  no  stay  for  me,  tfaat'« 
certain — What  tlie  devil  shall  I  do?  [A»de. 

Oba,  Prim.  What  monstrous  works  of  iniquity 
are  there  in  this  world,  Simon  ! 

CoL  Yea,  the  age  is  fullof  vice— *8death,  lam 
so  confounded,  I  know  not  what  to  say.   [Aiude. 

Oba.  Prim.  Thou  art  disordered,  friend ^art 

thou  not  well  ? 


CoL  My  spirit  is  greatly  troubled;  and 
thing  telleth  me,  that  though  I  have  wrought  a 
good  work  in  converting  this  maiden,  this  tender 
maiden,  yet  my  labour  will  be  in  vain :  for  the 
evil  spirit  fighteth  against  her ;  and  I  sec,  yea  I 
see  with  the  eye  of  my  i award  man,  that  Satan 
will  re-buflet  her  again,  whenever  I  withdraw 
myself  from  her;  and  she  will,  yea,  this  very 
damsel  will,  return  again  to  that  abomination  from 
whence  I  have  retrieved  her,  as  if  it  were,  yea, 
M&  if  it  were  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  fiend. 

Oba.  Prim.  Good  lack  !  thiakest  diou  so  } 

Mn  Love.  I  must  second  him.  [w^Ve.]-  What 
meaneth  this  struggling  within  me  ?  [  feel  the 
sprit  resisteth  the  vanities  oi'  this  world,  but  the 
flesh  is  rebellious,  yea,  the  flesh — ^I  greatly  fear  the 
flesh,  and  the  weakness  thereof — hum — 

Oba.  Prim.  The  maid  is  inspired.  [Aude. 

CoL  Behold,  her  light  begins  to  shine  forth. — 
Excellent  woman  ! 

Mn  Love.  This  good  man  hath  spoken  com- 
fort unto  me,  yea  comfort,  I  say;  because  the 
-  words  which  he  hath  breadied  into  my  outward 
ears,  are  gone  through  and  fixed  in  mine  heart ; 
yea,  verily,  in  mine  heart,  I  say ;  and  I  feel  the 
spirit  doth  love  him  exceedingly— huno 

CoL  She  acts  it  to  the  life  !  [Aside. 

Oba,  Prim.  Prodigious !  The  damsel  is  filled 
with  the  ^irit— Sarah. 

Enter  M&s  Prim. 
Mn  Prim,  I  am  greatly  Rgoioed  to  see  sodi 


a  change  in  our  beloved  Anne.    I  came  to  tell 
thee  that  supper  stayeth  for  thee. 

Cd.  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food;  my  i|iint 
longeth  for  more  ddkious  meat ! — Fain  would  I 
redeem  this  maiden  from  the  tribe  of  sinner^ 
and  break  those  cords  asonder  wherewith  abe  is 

bound hum 

Mn  Love.  Something  whispers  in  my  ears,me- 
thinks— that  I  must  be  sulject  to  the  will  of  this 
good  man,  and  from  him  only  mast  hope  far 
consolation.— ^uffld— It  also  telleth  me,  that  I 
am  a  chosen  vessel  to  raise  np  seed  to  the  iaidH 
ful;  and  that  thou  must  consent,  that  we  two  be 
one  flesh,  according  to  the  word — hum — 

Oba.  Prim.  What  a  refclation  is  here!  Ihb 
is  certainly  part  of  thy  vision,  friend ;  this  b  the 
maiden's  gromimg  into  thy  side.  Ah !  with  vkst 
willingness  shouid  I  give  thee  my  consent,  ooakl 
I  give  thee  her  foctans^  too!-— ^but  thou  wilt  se- 
ver get  the  consent  of  the  wicked  ones. 
OoL  1  wish  I  was  sure  of  yours.  .[-^'^ 

Oba.  Prim.  My  soul  rejoiceth ;  vea,  rejoicetfa, 
I  say,  to  find  the  spirit  within  tnee;  fork>,it 
movelb  thee  with  nslurai  agitation — je»,  with 
natural  agitadon,  towards  this  good  man— ^ 
it  stirreth,  as  one  tnay  say— yea,  verily  I  say  it 
stirreth  up  thy  inclination — ^yea,  as  one  woald 
stir  a  pudding. 

Mn  Lave,  I  see,  I  see  the  spirit  f^idini  of 
thy  hand,  ^ood  Olnuiiah  Prim  I  and  now  bebokl 
thou  art  signing  thy  consent  ;■■■  ■  and  now  I  see 
myself  within  thy  arms,  my  friend  and  brodier, 
yea,  I  am  become  bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flsA  of 

thy  flesh.    [Etn^aciiag  Aim.  V->hiiiii 

CoL  Admirably  p^o^ed!  [Ande.\-hnil 
will  take  thee  in  all  spiritual  lave  for  sa  help" 
mate,  yea,  for  the  wife  of  my  boeom-.  1   '.  sad 

now,  methinks— I  feel  a  longing J^ 

a  longing,  I  say,  for  the  consummation  of  thy 
love^  ■  yea,  I  do  long  exccedinf^y. 

Mrs  Love.  And  verily,  verily,  my  spnit  feeiedi 
the  same  longing. 

Mn  Prim.  The  spirit  hath  grestly  moved 
them  both— friend  Prim,  thou  mnst  oonseat; 
there's  no  resisting  of  the  spirit  I 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea,  the  light  within  dwwetboK 
that  1  shall  fight  a  good  fight-— and  wresde 
through  those  reprobato  fiends,  thy  other  gs8^ 
dians;  yea,  I  perceive  the  spirit  will  hedge 

thee  into  the  flock  of  the  righteous.— Thou  sit  a 
chosen  larob-~yea,  a  chosen  lamb,  and  I  will  aet 
push  tliee  back — ^No,  I  will  not,  I.  say ;— no,  tboe 
shalt  leap-a,  and  frisk-a,  and  skip-l^  and  boond, 
and  bound,  I  say,—- yea,  bound  wKhin  the  iokl  of 

the  righteous ^yea,  even  within  thy  foM,  vf 

brother.-— Fetob  me  the  pen  and  ink,  Sarah--S8d 
my  hand  shall  confess  its  obedience  to  the  spirit 
CoL  I  wish  it  were  over.  fiii^ 


Enter  Mas  Peim,  nutk  pen  and  imk. 

Mrs  Love.  I  tremble  lest  this  qaakiDgrogos 
should  retiara  and  spoil  all,  [Andc 
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OitL  Prim,  Here,  friend,  do  tboq  wiite  what 
the  spirit  prompteth,  and  I  will  si^  iL 

[CoLOVEL  tits  damn, 

Mn  Frim,  Verily,  Anne,  it  greatly  rejoiceth 
lae,  ID  fee  thee  refonxied  from  that  original 
widiedoess  wherein  I  found  thee. 

Mrt  Love.  I  do  helieve  thou  art,  and  I  thank 
thee 

CoL  [Reads.]  *  This  it  to  certify  all  whom  it 

*  mar  oooceni,  that  I  do  freely  give  all  my  right 
'  ana  tide  ia  Anoe  Lovely  to  Simon  Pure,  and 
'  my  full  consent  that  she  shall  hecome  his  wife, 

*  aooordtng  to  the  form  of  marriage.  Witness 
«  my  hand.' 

Oba  Prim,  That's  enough;  g^ve  me  the  pen. 

[Sigm  it. 

Enter  Betty,  running  to  Mrs  Lovely. 

-  Beit$f,  Oh !  madam,  madam,  here's  the  qoak- 
tng  man  again ;  he  has  faronght  a  ooaGhmao,  and 
two  or  three  more. 

Mrt  Love,  Ruined  past  redemption ! 

[Jside  te  Colovel. 

CW.  No,  no ;  one  minute  sooner  had  spoiled 
all;   but  now  ■  here's    company   coming; 

friend,  give  me  the  paper. 

[Gainf  up  to  PaiM  koMtily. 

Obtu  Prim,  Here  it  is,  Simon;  and  I  wish  thee 
happy  with  the  maiden. 

Mrs  Lave,  Tis  done ;  and  now,  devil,  do  thy 
worst! 

Enter  Stirosr  Pt7RE,  and  Coac/bfion,  ^e, 

8,  Pvre,  Look  thee,  friend,  I  have  brooght 
these  people,  to  satisfy  thee  that  I  am  not  that 
impostor  which  thon  didst  take  me  for;  this  is 
the  man  that  did  drive  the  leathern  coBi«nicBcy, 
and  hrooght  me  from  Brisud ;  and  this  is 

Col,  Look  ye,  friend,  to  save  the  court  the 
XeoMe  of  examinmg  witnciiw,  I  pleml  suiky. — 
Ha,  ha! 

Oba.  Prim.  How's  this?  Is  not  thy  name  Pore, 
then?  ^ 

Coi  No,  really,  sir;  i  oaiymake  bold  with 
this  geatiemaii's  name  bnt  I  here  giva  it  ap,  safe 
and  sound ;  it  has  done  the  hnsinees  which  I  had 
occasion  for,  and  now  i  intend  to  wear  my  own, 
which  shall  be  at  his  service  upon  the  someocca- 
sioa  at  aay  time.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

&  Pure,  Oh !  the  wickedness  of  the  age ! 

Coachman.  Then  you  have  no  further  need  of 
us.  [Ejrit. 

CoL  No ;  honest  man,  you  may  go  about  your 
business. 

Oba,  Prim.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  thy  im'pu- 
dence.  Anne,  thou  hast  deceived  me — and,  per- 
chance, undone  thyself. 

Mr$  Prim.  Thou  art  a  dissembling  baggage, 
and  shame  will  overtake  thee.  [Exit. 

S.  Pure,  I  am  grieved  to  see  thy  wife  so  much 
troubled :  I  will  follow  and  console  her.     [Exit, 


Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Thy  brother  guardians  inquire  for  thee ; 
here  is  another  man  with  them. 

itfri  Love.  Who  can  thai  other  man  be  ? 

[To  the  Colonel. 

CoL  Tis  one  Freeman,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  gyardians  herei 

Enter  Sir  Philip,  Tradelove,  Periwinkle 

and  Freeman. 

Free.  [To  the  Colonel.]  Is  all  flafe?  dad  my 
letter  do  you  service? 

Col,  All,  all's  safe  I  ample  servioe.         {Mida, 

Sir  PhL  Miss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child  ? 

Mn  Lave.  Don't  call  me  miss,  friead  Philip; 
my  name  is  Anne,  thou  knowesc 

Sir  PhL  What !  is  the  girl  metamorphosed  ? 

Mrs  Love.  I  wish  thou  wert  so  mctamorphiK 
sed. — Ah !  Philip,  throw  off  that  gaudy  attire, 
and  wear  the  Hothos  becoming  thy  age. 

0^  ^rtm.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  these  mea. 

[Jside. 

Sir  Phi.  My  age !  the  woman  is  possessed. 

CoL  No,  thou  art  possessed  rather,  friend. 

Trade..  Hark  ye^  Mrs  Lovely,  one  word  with 
you.  [Takes  hold  of  her  hand. 

CoL  This  maiden  is  my  wife,  thanke  to  friend 
Prim,  and  thou  hast  no  business  with  her. 

[Takes  her /ram  kirn. 

Trade.  His  wife !  hark  ye,  Mr  Freeman. 

Per.  Why,  you  have  mada  a  very  fine  pieoe  of 
work  of  it,  Mr  Prim* 

Sir  Phi.  Married  to  a  qnaher  1  thou  art  a  fine 
feUow  to  be  left  guardian  to  aa  orpha%  tioly ! 
there's  a  hesband  for  a  young  lady ! 

CoL  When  I  Hare  pat  oa  my  beau  rlotbe%  sir 
Philip,  you'll  like  me  better— 

Sir  PkL  Thoa  wiit  make  a  very  scurvy  beau— - 
friend 

CoL  I  helieve  X  oaa  piove  it  under  yonr  hand, 
that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  ^eatiemaa  in  the 
Park  t'other  day,  about  tfisrty-stx  minutes  after 
eleven ;  nill  you  take  a  pinch,  sir  Philip?  Ooe  of 
the  finest  snufiPboxes  you  ever  saw. 

[Ojffers  him  muffi 

Sir  PhL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  an  ovei^oyed,  faith,  I 
am,  if  thou  be'st  the  gentleman — I  own  I  did  give 
ray  consent  to  tlie  g^itleman  I  brouglit  here  to- 
day—but whether  this  is  he,  I  can't  be  positive. 

Oba.  Prim,  Can'st  thou  not  ? — Now,  I  think 
thou  art  a  fine  fello^v  to  be  left  guardian  to  an 
orphan  !  Tliou  shallow-brained  shuttlecock !  he 
may  be  a  pick-pocket  for  aught  thou  dost  know. 

Per,  You  would  have  been  two  rare  fellows  to 
have  been  trusted  with  the  sole  management  of 
her  fortune — would  ye  not,  think  ye  ?  But  Mr 
Tradelove  and  myself  shall  take  care  of  her  por- 
tion.  

Trade.  Ay,  ay ;  so  we  will. — Did  not  you  tell 
me  the  Dutch  merchant  desired  me  to  meet  him 
here,  Mr  Freemau? 
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F^e,  I  did  80,  and  I  am  sore  he  will  be  here, 
if  yoall  have  a  little  patience. 

Cat  What !  is  Mr  Tradelove  impatient }  Nay, 
then,  ik  ben  gereet  voor  you,  heb  be,  Jan  Van 
Timtamtiielireletta  Heer  Van  Fainwell,  vergee- 
ten! 

7yade.0hl  pox  of  the  name !  what!  have  you 
tridted  me,  too,  Mr  Freeman  f 

CoL  Tricked,  Mr  Tradelove !  did  not  I  sive 
Tou  two  thousand  pounds  for  your  consent  rair- 
ly  I  And,  now,  do  you  (ell  a  gentleman  he  has 
tricked  you  ? 

Pfr,  So,  80^  you  are  a  pretty  guardian,  faith, 
to  sell  your  charge !  what!  did  you  look  upcm  her 
as  part  of  ^our  stock  f 

06a.  Prim,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  glad  thy  knave- 
ry is  found  out,  however— —I  confess  the  maiden 
over-reached  me,  and  I  had  no  sinister  end  at 
aU. 

Per.  Ay,  ay,  one  thing  or  other  over-reached 
you  all — but  ril  take  care  he  shall  never  finger  a 
penny  of  her  money,  I  warrant  you — Ovei^reacb- 
ed,  quoth'a !  Why,  I  might  have  been  ovcMreacb- 
ed^  too,  if  I  had  mui  no  more  wit :  I  don't  know 
but  this  very  fellow  ma?  be  him  that  was  du-ect- 
ed  to  me  from  Grand  Cairo  toother  day.  Ha.  ha, 
ha! 

CoL  The  very  same. 

Per.  Are  you  so,  sir  ?  but  your  trick  would.not 
pass  upon  me. 

CoL  No^  as  you  say,  at  that  time  it  did  not; 

that  was  not  my  lucky  nour but,  hark  ye,  sir, 

I  must  let  you  mto  one  secret— you  may  keep  ho- 
nest John  Tradescan^s  coat  on,  for  your  uncle 
sir  Toby  Periwinkle  u  not  dead — so  tlie  charge 
of  mourning  will  be  saved — ha,  ha,  ha !    Don't 

Sni  rememl^r  Mr  Pillage,  your  uncle's  steward  ? 
a, ha,  ha! 

Per.  Not  dead !  I  bepn  to  fear  I  am  tricked, 
too. 

CoL  Don't  you  remember  the  signing  of  a  lease, 
Mr  Periwinkle? 

Per.  Well ;  and  what  signifies  that  lease,  if  my 
uncle  is  not  dead  ? — ^Ha !  I  am  sure  it  was  a  lease 
I  signed—— 

CoL  AjT ;  but  it  was  a  lease  for  life,  sir,  and  of 
this  beautiful  tenement,  I  thank  you. 

E Taking  hold  of  Mks  Lovely. 
,     ,   la !  Neighbour's  fare. 
JFVee.  So,  then,  I  find  you  are  all  tricked — ha, 
ha! 


Per.  I  am  certain  I  read  as  plain  a  lease 
ever  I  read  in  my  life. 

CoL  You  read  a  lease,  I  grant  you ;  but  joa 
signed  this  contract  [l^iemng  a  paper. 

Per,  How  durst  vou  pot  this  trick  upon  me, 
Mr  Freeman?  Did  not  you  tell  me  my  unde 
was  dying  ? 

Free.  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  much  to 
serve  my  friend — ha,  ha ! 

Sir  PhL  What !  the  learned  and  famous  Mr 

Periwinkle  dioused,  too ! Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^I  shali 

die  with  laughing— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oho.  Prm.  It  had  been  well  if  her  father  bail 
left  her  to  wiser  heads  than  thine  and  mine, 
friends— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

TVade.  Weil,  since  you  have  outwitted  us  aD, 
pray  you,  what  and  wfio  are  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  PhL  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentle- 


I  am  glad  you  have  got  a  person, 
dam,  who  understands  dress  and  good-breeding 
I  was  resolved  she  should  have  a  husband  of  mj 
choosing. 

Oba.  Prim.  I  am  sorry  the  maiden  has  fallen 
into  such  hands. 

Trade.  A  beau !  nay,  then,  she  is  finely  helped 
up. 

Mn  Love.  Why,  beaux  are  great  encourageis 
of  trade,  sir.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CoL  Look  ve^  gentlemen;  I  am  the  person 
who  can  give  the  best  account  of  myself ;  and  I 
must  beg  sir  Philip's  pardon,  when  I  tell  him,  that 
I  have  as  much  aversion  to  what  he  calls  dreaa 
and  breeding  as  I  have  to  the  enemies  of  my  re- 
ligion. I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  his  ma- 
jesty, and  headed  a  regiment  of  the  bravest  fel- 
lows that  ever  pushed  biyonet  in  the  throat  t>f  a 
Frenchman;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fortune 
this  lady  brings  me,  whenever  my  country  wants 
my  aid,  this  sword  and  arm  are  at  her  service.    . 

Therefore,  my  dear,  if  thoult  but  deign  to  smile, 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  my  toil. 
Love  and  religion  ne'er  admit  restraint, 
And  force  mues  many  sinners,  not  one  saint; 
Still  free  as  air  the  active  mind  does  rove. 
And  searches  proper  objects  for  its  love ; 
But  that  once  fixed,  'tis  past  the  power  of  art 
To  chase  the  dear  idea  trom  the  neart : 
^s  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life, 
Makes  the  glad  husband,  and  the  happy  wife. 

[Exeunt  omnei. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 


Sim  JoHv  Bevil. 

Mr  SfiALAND. 

Bevil,  junior,  in  hoe  with  Indiava* 

Myrtle,  in  love  with  Lucivda. 

CiMBERTOii,  a  coxcomb. 

Humphrey,  an  old  lervan/  to  Sir  John  Bevil. 

Tom,  tervant  to  Bevil,  junior. 

PAiiiELy  a  country  boy,  ieroant  to  Ihoiana. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Sealahd,  9eeond  wife  #oSxalani». 
Isabella,  utter  to  Sealavd. 
Indiana,  Sealand's  daugkterf  by  kUfirtt  wifk, 
LuciNDAy  Sealand's  dmtgkter,  by  Aii  fwomf 

wife. 
Phillm,  maid  to  Lvcivda. 


Scen^^London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.«-Sir  Jorn  Bevil's  houte. 

Enter  SifL  John  Bevil  and  Humphrey. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Have  you  ordered  that  I  should 
not  be  interrupted  while  I  am  dressing  ? 

Humph.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believed  jou  had  some- 
thing or  moment  to  say  to  me. 

iSir  J.  Bev.  Let  me  see,  Humphrey ;  I  think 
it  is  now  full  forty  years,  since  I  first  took  tliee 
to  be  about  myself. 

Humph.  I  think,  sir,  it  has  been  an  easy  fort? 
years;  and  I  have  passed  them  without  mucn 
sickness,  care,  or  labour. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Thou  hast  a  brave  constitution : 
jroa  are  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  am,  sirrah. 

Humph.  You  have  ever  been  of  that  mind,  sir. 

^J,  Bev.  You  knave,  you  know  it;  I  took 


thee  for  thy  gravity  and  sobriety  in  my  wild 
years. 

Humph.  Ah,  sir !  our  manners'  were  formed 
from  our  different  fortunes,  not  our  difiisrent 
ages;  wealth  gave  a  loose  to  your  youth,  and  po- 
verty put  a  restraint  upon  mine. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Well,  Humphrey,  yoa  know  I  have 
been  a  kind  master  to  you ;  I  have  used  you*  for 
the  ingenuous  nature  I  observed  in  yon  from  the 
beginnings  more  like  an  humble  friend  than  a  ser- 
vant. 

Humph.  I  humbly  beg  you*U  be  so  tender  of 
me,  as  to  explain  your  commands,  sir,  without  any 
farther  preparation. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Fll  tell  thee,  then.  In  the  fint 
place,  this  wedding  of  my  son's»  in  all  probabili^ 
(shut  the  doorj  wiiu  never  be  at  alL 
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Humph.  How,  sir,  not  be  at  all!  for  what  rea- 
son is  it  carried  on  in  appearance  ? 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Honest  Humphrey,  have  patience, 
rod  rU  tell  thee  all  in  order.  I  have  myself,  in 
some  part  of  my  life,  lived,  indeed,  with  freedom, 
but  I  hope  without  reproach.  Now,  I  thought  li- 
berty would  be  as  little  injurious  to  my  son  : 
therefore,  as  soon  as  he  grew  towards  roan,  I  in* 
dulged  him  in  living  after  his  own  manner.  I 
know  not  how  other^-ise  to  judge  of  his  inclina- 
tion ;  for  what  can  be  concluded  from  a  beha- 
viour under  restraint  and  fear?  But  what  charms 
me  above  all  expression,  is,  that  m^  son  has  ne- 
ver, in  the  least  action,  the  most  distant  hint  or 
word,  valued  himself  upon  that  great  estate  of 
his  mother*s,  which,  according  to  our  marriage- 
settlement^  he  has  had  ever  since  he  came  to 
age. 

Humph.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
afraid  of  appearing  to  enjoy  it  before  you  or  any 
belonging  to  you.  He  is  as  dependent  and  re- 
signed to  your  will,  as  if  he  had  not  a  farthing 
but  what  must  come  from  your  immediate  bouai^. 
You  have  ever  acted  like  a  good  and  generous  fa- 
ther, and  he  like  an  obedient  and  grateful  son. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Nay,  his  carriage  is  so  easy  to  all 
with  whom  he  coDversei,  that  he  is  never  asso- 
ming,  never  prefers  himself  to  others,  nor  is  ever 
guilty  of  that  rough  sineeriiv  whicfi  a  man  is  not 
called  to,  and  certainly  disobliges  most  of  his  ac- 
({uaintance.  To  be  short,  Humphrey,  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  fair  in  the  world,  that  old  Seafand, 
the  great  India  merchant,  has  oifcred  his  only 
daughter,  and  sole  heiress  to  that  vast  estate  of 
his,  as  a  wife  for  him.  You  may  be  sure  I  made 
■o  difficulties ;  the  match  was  agreed  on,  and  this 
very  day  named  for  the  wedding. 

Humph.  What  hinders  the  proceeding  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  know  I 
was,  last  Thursday,  at  the  masquerade ;  my  son, 

Tou  may  remember,  soon  found  us'  out ^he 

knew  his  grandfather^s  habit,  which  I  then  wore ; 
and  though  it  was  in  the  mode  in  the  last  age, 
vet  the  maskers^  you  know,  followed  us,  as  if  we 
nad  been  the  most  nonstious  igares  in  that 
whole  assembly. 

Humpn,  X  remember,  indeed,  a  young  man  of 
ooality,  in  the  habit  of  a  down,  that  was  partico- 
lariy  troablesome. 

1^  J.  Bev.  Right — he  was  toa  much  what  he 
seemed  to  be.  You  remember  how  impe rtiuently 
he  followed  and  teased  us»  and  wotild  know  who 


Hujttph,  X  know  he  has  a  mnid  to  come  mto 
that  particular.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Ay,  he  followed  ns,  tiN  the  gentle- 
nan,  who  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle,  pre- 
sented that  gay  creature  to  the  mslic,  and  bid 
Ikhn  (Kke  Cymon  in  the  fable)  grow  poKte,  by 
feffing  in  krre,  and  let  that  worthy  old  gentleman 
alone,  meaning  me.  The  down  was  not  reforn>- 
tdf  but  rudely  persisted,  and  offered  to  force  off' 


my  mask ;  with  that  the  geBtfenmn,  throwing  off 
his  own,  appeared  to  be  my  sou,  and,  in  his  con- 
cern for  me,  tore  off  that  of  the  noblemaa :  at 
this  they  seized  each  otlier,  the  company  called 
the  guards,  and,  in  the  surprise,  the  lady  swooned 
away  :  upon  which  my  son  quitted  his  adversary* 
and  had  now  no  care  but  of  the  lady — ^wbea 
raising  her  in  W  arms, '  Art  thou  gone/  cried  he, 
*  for  ever  ^— forbid  it,  Heaven  !'--iShe  revives  at 
his  known  voice — and,  with  the  most  familiar, 
though  modest  gesture,  hangs  in  safety  over  his 
shoulders,  weeping,  but  wept  as  in  the  arms  of 
one  before  whom  she  could  give  herself  a  loose, 
were  she  not  under  observation :  while  she  hides 
her  face  in  his  neck,  he  carefully  conveys  her  from 
the  company. 

Humph.  I  have  observed  this  acodent  has 
dwelt  upon  yoo  very  strongly. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Her  uncommon  air^  her  noble  mo- 
desty, the  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  occasioo 
itself,  drew  the  whole  assembly  together ;  and  I 
soon  heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the  adopted 
danghter  of  a  famous  sea-offioer,  who  had  s^ved 
in  France.  Now,  this  unexpected  and  public  dis- 
covery of  my  son's  so  deep  concern  for  her 

Humph.  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarmed  Mr 
Sealand,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  lo  break  off 
the  match  ? 

Sir  J.  BiV.  Yon  are  right*— he  came  to  me  yes* 
terday,  and  said,  he  dumght  himself  diaeiigi^ed 
from  the  bargain,  being  credibly  informed  my  son 
was  already  married,  or  worse,  to  the  ladj  at  the 
masquerade.  I  palliated  matters,  and  insisted  on 
our  agreement;  but  we  parted  with  Htde  less 
than  a  direct  breach  between  us. 

Httmph.  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  yoa 
taken  of  all  this  to  ray  young  master  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev.  That's  what  1  wanted  to  debate 
with  you — I  have  said  nothing  to  him  yet— But 
look  ye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in  this 
aitour  of  his,  that  lie  denies,  upon  my  summons, 
to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  to  be  offended ; 
and  then,  by  my  insisting  upon  his  marrying  to- 
day, I  shall  know  how  far  he  is  engaged  to  this 
lady  in  masouerade,  and  from  thence  only  shall 
be  able  to  take  my  measures ;  in  the  mean  time^ 
I  would  have  you  find  out  how  far  that  rogue, 
his  man,  is  let  into  his  secret— he,  I  know,  will 
play  tricks  as  much  to  croas  me  as  to  serre  his 
master. 

Humph.  Why  do  yon  tUnk  so  of  him,  sir?  I 
believe  he  is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you  at  your 
sonr  s  a^. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  see  it  in  the  rascal^  looks,  ^t 
I  hs\'C  d^elt  on  these  things  too  long :  Vfk  go  to 
my  90tt  immedtately ;  and,  while  Vm  gone,  your 
part  is  to  convince  his  rogue,  Tom,  that  I  mn  ia 
earnest,    ni  leave  hffn  to  yo^. 

iExit  Sia  J.  Brv. 
iher  and  son  live 
9s  well  together  as  poesible,  yet  their  fear  of  gi- 
ving each  other  pain  is  attended  with  constant 
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uutoal  uneasineas.  I  Bm  sure  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  be  honest,  and  yet  keep  well  with  them 
both ;  but  they  know  I  love  them,  and  that  makes 
the  task  leas  painful,  however.  Oh,  here's  the 
prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the  representative  of 
all  the  better  fed  than  taught !  Ho,  ho,  Tom  ! 
whither  so  gaj  and  so  airy  this  morning  ? 

Enter  Tom,  singing. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen  are 
fuiother  kind  of  people  than  you  domestic  ordi- 
nary drudges  that  do  business;  we  are  raised 
above  you:  the  pleasures  of  board-wages,  tavern- 
dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gain,  vails,  alas  I  yoa 
never  heard  or  dreamt  of. 

Humph,  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough  for 
a  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  though  it  is  but  as 
t'other  day  that  I  sent  for  you  to  town,  to  put 
Tou  into  Mr  Sealand's  family,  that  you  might 
learn  a  litde  before  I  put  you  to  my  young  mas^ 
ter,  who  b  too  gentle  for  training  such  a  rude 
thing  as  you  were  into  proper  ob^ence.  You 
then  pulled  off  your  hat  to  every  one  you  met  in 
the  street,  like  a  bashful,  great,  awkward  cub,  as 
you  were.  But  your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when 
you  were  a  booby,  became  you  much  better  than 
that  dangling  stick  at  your  button,  now  you  are 
a  fop,  that's  fit  for  nothing  except  it  hangs  there 
to  be  ready  for  your  master's  hand  when  you  are 
impertinent 

!r<Mn.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  roaster 
acorns  to  strike  his  servants ;  you  talk  as  if  the 
world  was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my  old  roas- 
ter and  you  were  in  your  youth— -when  you 
went  to  dinner  because  it  was  so  much  a  clock, 
when  the  great  blow  was  given  in  the  hall  at  the 
pantry-door,  and  alt  the  family  came  out  of  their 
tioles,  in  such  strange  dresses,  and  formal  fare», 
as  you  see  in  the  pictures  in  our  long  gallery  in 
the  country. 

Humph.  Why,  you  wild  rogue ! 

Tom.  You  could'not  fall  to  your  dinner,  till  a 
formal  fellow,  in  a  black  gown,  said  somethini; 
over  the  meat,  as  if  the  cook  had  not  made  it 
readv  enough. 

tiumph.  Sirrah,  who  do  you  prate  after? — 
despising  men  of  sacred  characters  !  I  hope  you 
never  heard  my  young  master  talk  so  like  a  pro- 
iligate ! 

Tom.  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me  when  1  first 
came  to  town  about  being  orderly,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen  lost  clean 
a  fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh,  and  wear- 
ing a  frock  withm  doors. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons,  be- 
cause I  supposed,  at  that  time,  your  roaster  and 
you  might  nave  dined  at  home  every  day,  and 
cott  you  nothing ;  then  you  roi^ht  have  made  you 
a  good  family  servant ;  but  the  gang  you  have 
frequented  since  at  chocolate-houses  and  tavcrus^ 
in  a  continual  round  of  noise  and  extravagance— 

Vol.  n. 


Ibm.  I  don't  knov^  what  you  heavy  inmates 
call  noise  and  extravagance ;  but  we  gentlemen^ 
who  are  well  fed,  and  cut  a  figure,  sir,  think  it  a 
fine  life,  and  that  we  must  be  very  pretty  fellows^ 
who  are  kept  only  to  be  looked  at. 

Humph.  Very  well,  sir — I  hope  the  fashion  of 
being  lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  decency 
and  order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since  it  is  arrived 
at  persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom.  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha !  you  were  an 
unhappy  lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in  such  queer 
days  as  you  were.  Why  now,  sir,  the  lacquies 
are  the  men  of  pleasure  of  the  age;  the  top 
gamesters ;  and  many  a  laced  coat  about  town, 
have  had  their  education  in  our  party-coloured 
regiment  We  are  false  lovers,  have  a  taste  of 
music,  poetry,  billet-doux,  dress,  politics,  ruin 
daaisels ;  and  when  we  are  weary  of  this  lewd 
town,  and  have  a  mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  our 
masters'  wigs  and  linen,  and  marry  fortunes. 

Humph.  Hey  day ! 

Tom.  NajT,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  distinctions :  step  out  into 
the  Painted  Chamber — and,  by  our  titles,  you'd 
take  us  all  for  men  of  quality — then,  again,  come 
down  to  the  Court  of  Kequests,  and  you  shall  see 
us  all  laying  our  broken  heads  together,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation ;  and  though  we  never  carry  a 
question  nemine  contradieente,  yet  this  I  can  say 
with  a  safe  conscience,  (and  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man of  our  cloth  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say  tlie  same)  that  I  never  took  so 
much  as  a  single  mug  of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all 
my  life. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your  ex* 
travaganoe ;  I'll  hear  you  prate  no  longer :  I 
wanted  to  see  you  to  inquire  bow  things  go  with 
your  master,  as  far  as  you  understand  them :  I 
suppose  he  knows  he  is  to  be  married  to-day  ? 

Tom.  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed  as 
gay  as  the  sun ;  but,  between  you  and  I,  my  dear! 
he  has  a  very  heavy  heart  under  all  that  gaiety. 
As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,! retired,  but  overheard 
him  sigh  in  tlie  most  heavy  manner.  He  walked 
thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  then  went 
into  his  closet :  when  he  came  out,  he  gave  me 
this  for  his  mistress,  whose  maid  you  know— - 

Humph.  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  fine  per* 
son. 

Tom.  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  dnd  loves  to 
hear  me  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  plays^  operas, 
aiid  ridottoes  for  tlie  winter,  the  Parks  and  Bell* 
size  for  our  summer  diversion ;  and  lard !  says 
»he,  you  are  so  wild — but  you  have  a  world  of 
humour. 

Humph.  Coxcomb!  Well,  but  why  don't  you 
nip  with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs  Lucauda,  as 
he  ordered  you  } 

Ibm.  Because  Mrs  Lucinda  is  not  so  easily 
come  at  as  you  think  for. 

Humph.  Not  easily  come  at !  why,  sir,  are  not 
her  father  and  my  old  master  agreed  tint  she  and 
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3Jr  Bevil  are  to  be  oue  fledr  before  to-wotnm 

momiiig  ? 

Tam»  lt*s  no  nmtter  for  tbat :  her  motber,  it 
ieems  Mrs  Sealaod,  has  not  agreed  to  it ;  and 
joQ  rotist  know,  Mr  HoraphieYy  that,  id  that  far 
miiv,  the  prey  mare  is  die  better  horse. 

Humph.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Tom,  In  one  word,  Mrs  Seahwd  pretends  to 
have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided  a  rela- 
tion of  hers,  a  stiff  starched  philosopher,  and  a 
wise  fool,  for  her  daughter ;  for  which  reason, 
for  these  ten  davs  past,  she  has  sullefed  no  mes- 
sage nor  letter  iVom  my  master  to  oome  near  her. 

Humph,  And  where  had  you  this  intelligenoe  ? 

Tom^  From  a  foolish  fond  sool,  that  can  keep 
BOthing  from  ine  one  that  will  deliver  this 
letter,  too,  if  she  is  righilj  managed. 

Humph,  What,  her  pretty  handmaid,  Mrs 
Fhillis? 

TnH,  Even  she,  sir.  This  is  the  very  boor, 
you  know,  she  usually  comes  hither,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  a  visit  to  our  housekeeper  forsooth, 
but  in  reality  to  have  a  glance  at" 

Humph.  Your  sviect  face,  I  warrant  you. 

Tom.  Nothing  el^  in  nature.  You  most 
know,  I  love  to  fret  and  play  with  the  little 
wanton 

Humph,  Play  with  the  Kttle  wanton!  what 
will  this  world  come  to  ! 

Tom.  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new  man- 
tcau  and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  her 
lady's  wearing ;  and  she  has  always  new  thougltts 
and  new  airs  with  new  clotheo  then,  she 

never  fails  to  steul  some  glance  or  gesture  from 
every  visitant  at  their  house,  and  is  indeed  the 
whole  town  of  etiquettes  nt  secondhand. 
But  here  she  comes ;  in  one  motion  she  speaks 
and  describes  herself  better  than  all  the  words 
in  the  world  can. 

Humph,  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir !  when  your 
own  amiir  is  over,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
'  mind  your  master^s  with  her. 

Tom.  Dear  Humphrey  '  you  know  my  master 
is  my  friend,  and  those  are  people  I  never  for- 
get— 

Humph.  Sauciness  itself !  but  111  leave  you  to 
do  your  best  for  him.  lExit. 

Enter  Phillis. 

PhiL  Ohf  Mr  Thomas,  is  Mrs  Sugarkey  at 
home  P-^Lard !  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  pass 
along  the  streets.  The  town  is  quite  empty, 
and  nobody  of  fashion  left  in  it ;  and  the  or- 
'  diunry  people  do  so  stare  to  see  any  thing  dres- 
^cd  like  a  woman  of  condition,  as  it  were  on  the 
same  floor  with  them,  poss  by.  Alas  !  alas ! 
it  i«  a  sad  thing  to  walk !  ()  fortune,  fortune  ! — 

Tom.  What  !  a  sad  thing  to  walk  !  why, 
madam  Phillis,  do  vou  wish  yourself  lame  ? 

Phil.  No,  Mr  Thomas,  but  I  wish  I  were 
generally  carried  in  a  coach  or  chair,  and  of  a 
Ibrtooc  neither  to  stud  nor  go,  but  to  totter,  or 


slide,  to  be  sbort-«igbte^  or  stare,  to  fleer  ia 
the  face,  to  look  distant,  to  observe,  to  attr- 
look,  yet  all  become  me ;  and  if  I  were  rich,  I 
could  twire  and  loll  as  well  at  the  best  </ 
them.  ()h  Tom,  Tom  !  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
you  should  be  so  great  a  coicomb,  and  I  so  great 
a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor  derils  as  we 
are? 

Tom.  Mrs  Phillis^  lam  yoar  bumble  servant 
for  that 

PhU.  Yes,  Mr  Thomas,  I  know  how  modi  yoa 
are  my  homble  servant,  and  know  what  yoa 
said  to  Mrs  Judy,  upon  seeing  her  in  one  of  her 
lad/s  cAst  manteaus,  that  any  one  wrndd  have 
thought  her  the  hidy,  and  that  she  bad  offdered 
the  other  to  wear  it  till  it  sat  easy — for  now  only 
it  was  becoming — to  my  lady  it  was  only  a  cover- 
ing, to  Mrs  Judy  it  was  a  habit  This  you  said 
after  somebody  or  other.  Oh  Tom,  Tnm !  thou 
art  as  false  anii  .as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of 
them  all :  but,  you  wretch !  talk  to  me  no  more 
on  the  old  odious  subject :  don't,  1  say. 

Tom.  I  know  not  how  to  resist  yonr  com- 
mands, madam.    [In  a  tuhmiuivt  tomcj  retiring. 

Phiit.  Commands  about  parting  are  grown 
mighty  easy  to  you  of  late. 

Tom.  Oh,  I  have  her !  I  have  nettled  and  put 
her  into  the  right  temper  to  be  wrought  upon 
and  set  a-prating.  J-^iMfe.jk-Why,  truly,  to  be 
plain  ivith  yon,  Mrs  Phillis,  I  can  take  little 
comfort  of  late  in  frequenting  your  house. 

Phil.  Prnv,  Mr  Hiomas,  what  is  it,  all  of  a 
sudden,  oflfends  your  nicety  at  our  house  ? 

Timi.  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars,  but  I 
dislike  the  whole. 

Phil.  I  thank  yon,  sir ;  I  am  a  part  of  that 
whole. 

Tom.  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phillis. 

Phil.  Good  Phillis !  saucy  enough.  But  how- 


Tom.  I  say  it  is  th^t  thou  art  a  part,  which 
gives  me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole. 
Vou  must  know,  madam,  to  l>e  serious,  I  am  a 
man,  at  the  bottom,  of  prodigious  nice  honour. 
You  are  too  much  exposed  to  company  at  your 
house.  To  be  plain,  I  don't  like  so  manj  that 
would  be  your  mistress's  lovers  whispenng  to 
you. 

Phil.  Don't  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You 
say  this,  because  I  wrung  you  to  the  heart 
when  I  touched   your  guilty  conscience  about 

Judy. 

Tom,  Ah,  Phillis,  Phillis !  if  you  but  knew  my 
heart ! 

Phil.  I  know  too  nmch  ou't. 

7bfn.  Nay,  then,  poor  Crispo's  fate  and  mine 

are therefore,  give  me    leave  to    say,  or 

sing  at  least,  as  be  does  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion— 

Se  vedette,  &c.  [5ii?^i.] 
Phil,  What,  do  yoa  think  I'm  t»  be  fobbed  off 
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wi(h  ft  aong?—- I  don't  mwfltion  but  jou  have 
sung  the  same  to  Mrs  Judj^  too. 

Tom,  Don't  disparage  your  chanm,  good  Phil- 
lip with  jealousy  of  so  wortltless  an  object ;  be- 
sides, she  is  a  poor  hussy ;  and  if  you  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  my  lov6,  you  will  allow  me  true  to 
niy  interest.    You  are  a  fortune,  Phi  His 

PhiL  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now  f  In  good 
tune,  indeed,  you  shall  be  setting  up  for  a  for- 
tune ! 

Tom.  Dear  Mrs  Phillis !  ^ou  have  such  a  spirit 
tint  we  shall  never  be  dull  m  marriage,  when  we 
oome  together.  But  (  teH  you,  you  are  a  for- 
tine,  and  you  have  an  estate  in  my  hands. 

[He  pmiit  out  a  pune,  the  eya  it. 

PhiL  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in  your 
iiands,  Mr  Thomas  } 

Tom.  As  thus:  there  are  hours,  you  know, 
when  8  liidy  is  neither  pleased  nor  disjileased, 
neither  sick  nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters, 
when  she  is  without  desires,  from  having  more 
of  every  thing  than  she  kntiws  what  to  do  with. 

PkU.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to  keep 
lier  bright  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at  her  own 
dear  image  in  the  glass. 

PhiL  Explain  thyself,  and  don't  be  so  fond  of 
thy  own  prating. 

Tom.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good  n»- 
tnred  moments,  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch  is 
liappilv  fited,  when  the  complexion  paarucnlarly 
flourishes. 

PhiL  Well,  what  then  ?  I  have  not  patience  ! 

Tom.  Why,  then—- or  on  die  like'  occasion's — 
we  servants^  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to  time 
bttsiness,  see,  when  such  a  pcetty  folded  thing  as 
this  [Shew$  a  Utter.'\  may  be  presented,  laid,  or 
dropped,  as  best  suits  the  present  humour.  And, 
madam,  because  it  is  a  long  wearisome  journey 
to  run  throogh  all  tlie  several  stages  of  a  lady^ 
tempier,  my  master,  who  is  the  most  reasonable 
man  in  the  world,  presents  you  this  to  bear  your 
charge*  on  the  roao.  [Givei  her  the  purse. 

PhiL  Now,  yon  think  me  a  corrupt  huanr  f 

Tom,  O  fy !  I  only  think  you'll  take  the  letter. 

PhiL  N«y>  I  know  yon  do;  bnt  I  know  my 
own  innooencie :  I  take  it  for  itiy  mistresses  sake. 

TbiR.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one !  I  know  it. 

PhiL  Yea,  I  say  I  do  it,  because  I  would  not 
have  niv  mistress  deluded' by  one  who  gives  no 
proof  of  his  passion :  but  FU  mik  more  of  this  as 
you  see  me  on  my  way  home.  No,  Tom ;  I  as- 
sure thee  I  take  this  trash  of  thy  master's  not  for 
the  value  of  the  thing,  but  as  it  convinces  me  he 
has  a  true  respect  for  my  mibtiess.  I  remember 
a  verse  to  the  purpose  f 

They  may  be  false  whd  Iknguish  and  complain, 
Pat  they,  who  part  with  moneys  iiev^  feign. 

Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL^Bevrt.  jiuiirVt  lodgkigt.    Be- 
VI L,  junior^  reading. 

Bev.  Hiese  moral  writers  practise  virtue  a^ 
ter  death.  Tliis  cliarming  vision  of  Mirza !  such 
an  author,  consulted  in  a  morning,  sets  the  spirits 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  better  than  th^ 
glass  does  a  man's  person.  But  what  a  day  have 
1  to  go  through  !  to  put  on  an  easy  look  with  an 
aching  heart  1  If  this  lady,  my  father  urges  roe 
to  marry,  should  not  refoiie  me,  my  dilemma  is 
insupportable.  But  why  should  I  fear  it  ?  Is  not 
she  m  equal  distress  with  me  ?  Has  not  the  letter 
1  have  sent  her  this  morning  confessed  my  incli- 
nation to  another  ?  Nay,  have  I  not  moral  nssu* 
ranees  of  her  engagements,  toi>,  to  my  friend 
Myrtle .'  It's  impossible  but  she  most  give  in  to 
it ;  for  sure  to  be  denied  is  a  favour  miy  man 
mav  pretend  .to.  It  must  be  so.  Well,  thcn^ 
with  the  assurance  of  being  rejected,  I  think  I 
may  confidently  say  to  my  father,  I  am  ready  to 
marry  her — then,  lot  me  resolve  upon  (what  i 
am  not  very  good  at)  an  honest  dissimulation. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Sir  John  Bevil,  sir,  is  in  the  next  room. 

Bev.  Dunce !  why  did  you  not  bring  him  in  ? 

Tom.  I  told  him,'  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 

Bev.  1  thought  you  had  known,  sir,  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  my  father  any  where. 

[Going  himtelfto  the  door, 

Tom.  The  devil's  in  my  master !  he  has  always 
more  wit  than  I  have.  [Aiide, 

Bevil, junior,  introducing  Sir  John. 

BeD.  Sir,  you  arc  the  most  gallant,  the  most 
complaisant  of  all  parents.  Sure  'tis  not  a  com- 
pliment to  say,  these  lodgings  are  yours.  Why 
would  voo  not  walk  in,  sir  ? 

Sir  t,  Bev.  I  was  loath  to  intemipt  you  unsea-' 
sonably  on  your  wedding-day. 

Bev.  One  to  whom  I  am 'beholden  for  my 
birtli-day  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Well,  son,  I  have  intelligence  yoiv 
have  writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It 
would  pleasi!  my  curiosity  to  know  the  content^ 
of  a  wedding-day  letter,  for  courtship  must  then' 
be  over. 

Bev.  I  assure  you,* sir,  thero  was  no  insolence 
in  it  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast- fortune's  be- 
ing aoded  to  our  family,  but  much  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  lady's  great  dcscrL 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest 
in  all  this  ?  and  will  you  really  marry  her^ 

Bev,  Did  I  ever  disobey  any  command  of 
voors,  sir?  nay,  any  iuclinatiun  that  I  saw  you 
bent  upon  ? 

Sir  J:  Bev.  Why,  I  can't  say  you  have,  son : 
but,  methinks,  io  this  whole  business  you  have 
not  been  so  warm  as  I  could  have  wished  you; 
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voa  have  visited  her,  it  is  true;  butyoa  have  not  |      Btv,  Aje — but  die  yooiig  ladj,  ar,  will  tbii^ 
been  particular.    Every  one  knovrs  you  can  say  I  me  so  indifferenr 


and  do  as  handsome  tfaii^  as  any  man ;  but  you 
lave  done  nothing  but  lived  in  the  general,  being 
complaisant  only. 

Bev.  As  I  am  ever  prepared  to  marry  if  you 
bid  me,  so  I  am  ready  to  tet  it  alone  if  yon  will 
have  me. 

Humphrey  enters^  unobserved. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Look  you  there  now  ?  Whjr*  what 
am  I  to  think  of  this  so  absolute  and  so  indiffe- 
rent a  resignation  ? 

Bev,  Think  that  I  am  still  vonr  son,  sir.  Sir, 
you  have  been  married,  and  I  have  not;  and 
you  have,  sir,  found  the  inconvenience  there  is 
when  a  man  weds  with  too  much  love  in  hi:* 
head.  I  have  been  told,  sir,  that  at  the  time  you 
married,  you  made  a  mighty  bustle  on  the  occa> 
sion — there  was  challenging  and  fighting,  scaling 
walls — locking  up  the  liuly— and  me  gidlant  un- 
der an  an  est,  for  fear  of  killing  all  his  rivals. 
Now,  sir,  I  suppose,  you  having  found  the  ill  con- 
sequence of  these  strong  passions  and  prejudices 
in  preference  of  one  woman  to  another,  m  case 
of  a  man's  becoming  a  widower 

Sir  J.  Bev.  How  ts  this? 

Bev.  I  say,  sir,  experience  has  made  you  wiser 
in  your  care  of  me ;  for,  sir,  since  you  lost  my 
dear  mother,  your  time  has  been  so  heavy,  so 
lonely,  and  so  tasteless,  that  yon  are  so  good  as 
to  guard  me  against  the  like  unhappiness,  by 
marrying  me  pnidentially,  by  way  of  bargain  and 
sale ;  for,  as  you  well  Judge,  a  woman,  that  is 
espoused  for  a  fortune,  is  yet  a  better  bargain 
if  she  dies ;  for  then  a  man  well  enjoys  what  he 
did  marry,  the  money,  and  is  disencumbered  of 
what  he  did  not  marry,  the  woman. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But,  praVy  sir,  do  you  think  Iah 
cinda,  then,  a  woman  of  such  little  merit  ? 

Bev.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  don't  carry  it  so  far, 
neither ;  I  am  rather  afraid  I  shall  like  her  too 
v/ei\ ;  she  has,  for  one  of  her  fortune,  a  great 
many  needless,  and  superfluous  good  qualities. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  am  afraid,  son,  Uiere's  something 
1  don't  see  yet — something  that's  smothered  under 
all  this  raillery. 

Bev.  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  If  the  lady  is 
dressed  and  ready,  you  see  I  am.  I  suppose  the 
lawyers  are  ready,  too? 

Enter  Humphrey. 

Humph.  Sir,  Mr  Sealand  is  at  the  coflfee-house, 
and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Oh  !  that's  well !  then  I  warrant 
the  lawyer^  are  ready.  Son,  you'U  be  in  the  way, 
you  say 

Bev.  If  ypu  please,  sir,  I'll  take  a  chair,  and 
gp  to  Mr  Sealand's,  where  the  young  lady  and  I 
i^jll  wait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J'  Jnev.  By  no  means— the  old  fellow  will 
be  so  vain  if  he  sec: 


HwHpL  Aye— there  yon  are  rigjbt — pieas  your 
readiness  to  go  to  the  bride — he  wna't  let  yon. 

[AMide  to  Bey. 
Bev.  Are  yon  sore  of  that? 

[Ande  to  Uui 
Humpk,  How  he  likes  being  prevented  * 


•Sir  J.  Bev.  No,  no  $  yon  are  an  boor  or  two 
too  early. 

[Loofciiv  on  Ait  waiek. 

Bev.  Yooll  allow  me,  sir,  to  think  it  too  bte 
to  visit  a  beautiful,  virtooos,  young  woman,  in  the 
pride  and  bloom  of  life,  reajv  to  ^ve  herself  to 
my  arms,  and  to  place  her  mmpiness  or  miseiy 
for  the  future,  in  being  agreeable  oi  di^ileaang 
to  me.^— Call  a  chair. 

&r  J.  Bev.  No,  no^  no,  dear  Jack !  Besides^ 
this  Seabmd  is  a  moody  old  fellow.  T1iere*s  no 
dealing  with  seme  people,  bat  bv  managing  with 
indifference.  We  must  loive  to  him  tlie  conduct 
of  this  day ;  it  is  the  last  of  his  commanding  his 
daughter. 

Bev.  Sir,  he  cannot  take  it  ill,  that  I  am  impa- 
tient to  be  hers. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Prey,  let  me  govern  in  tins  matter. 
You  cannot  tell  now  humoorsome  old  fellows 
are.  There's  no  offering  reason  to  some  of  them, 
especiallv  when  they  are  ridi.  If  my  son  should 
see  him  before  I've  brought  old  Sealand  into  bet- 
ter temper,  die  match  would  be  impracticable. 

Humph.  Pray,  ur,  let  roe  beg  you  to  let  Mr 
Bevil  go.  See  whether  he  will  not. — [Aside  to 
Sir  John.] — \Then  to  Bevil.] — Pray,  sir,  com- 
numd  yourself;  since  you  see  my  master  is  posi- 
tive, it  is  better  you  should  not  go. 

Bev.  My  father  commands  me  as  to  the  object 
of  my  affections,  but  I  hope  be  will  not  as  to  the 
warmth  and  height  of  them. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  So,  I  must  even  leave  diings  as  I 
found  them,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  at  least  keep 
old  Sealand  out  of  his  sight  Well,  son,  Fll  go  my- 
self, and  take  orders  in  your  aflair — ^Youll  be  m 
the  wav,  I  suppose,  if  I  send  to  you-  Fll  leave 
vour  old  friend  with  you— Humphrey,  don't  let 
him  stir,  d'ye  hear.    Your  servant,  your  servant. 

[£ri^  Si  B  John. 

Humph.  I  have  a  sad  time  on't,  sir,  between 
ou  and  my  master — I  see  you  are  unwilling,  and 

know  his  violent  inclinations  for  the  match.  I 
must  betray  neither,  and  yet  deceive  you  both, 
for  your  common  good.  Heaven  grant  a  good 
end  of  this  matter !  but  there  is  a  bidy,  sir,  that 
gives  your  father  much  trouble  and  sorrow-^^ 
You'll  pardon  me. 

Bev.  Humphrey,  I  know  thou  art  a  friend  to 
both,  and  in  that  confidence  I  dare  tell  thee- 
That  lady — is  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue.-— 
You  may  assure  yourself  I  never  will  marry  with* 
out  my  father's  consent ;  but,  give  me  leave  to 
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Baj,  too,  thi»  dedaTAtion  does  not  come  op  to  a 
promise  that  I  will  take  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

Humph,  Come,  sir ;  I  wholly  understand  you : 
you  would  engage  my  services  to  free  you  from 
this  woman  whom  my  master  intends  you,  to 
make  way  in  time  for  the  woman  you  have  real- 
ly a  mind  to. 

Bev.  Honest  Humphrey!  You  have  always 
been  an  useful  friend  to  my  father  and  myself; 
I  beg  you  to  continue  yoilr  good  offices,  and  don't 
let  us  come  to  the  necessity  of  a  dispute ;  for,  if 
we  should  dispute,  I  must  either  part  with  more 
than  life,  or  lose  the  hest  of  fathers. 

Humph,  My  dear  master !  were  I  but  worthy 
to  know  this  secret,  tlmt  so  near  concerns  you, 
IDT  life,  my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  sen^e  you. 
This,  sir,  I  dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure  I  will, 
and  can,  be  secret:  your  trust,  at  worst,  but 
leaves  you  where  you  were ;  and,  if  I  cannot 
serve  you,  I  will  at  once  be  plain,  and  tell  you 
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Bev,  That's  all  I  ask.  Thou  hast  made  it  now 
my  interest  to  trust  thee.  Be  patient,  then,  and 
hear  the  story  of  my  heart. 

Humph.  I  am  all  attention,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  that,  in 
my  last  travels,  my  father  grew  uneasy  at  my 
making  so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Humph.  I  remember  it;  he  was  apprehensive 
some  woman  had  laid  hold  of  you. 

Bev.  His  fears  were  just;  for,  there,  I  first  saw 
this  lady :  she  is  of  English  birth :  her  father's 
name  was  Danvers,  a  younger  brother  of  an  an- 
cient family,  and  originally  an  eminent  merchant 
of  Bristol,  who^  upon  repeated  misfortunes,  was 
reduced  to  j^o  pnvately  to  the  Indies.  In  this 
retreat,  Providence  agam  grew  favourable  to  his 
industiy,  and,  in  six  years  time,  restored  htm  to  his 
former  fortunes.  On  this,  he  sent  directions  over, 
that  his  wife  and  little  family  should  follow  him 
to  the  Indies.  His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such 
welcome  orders,  would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a 
convoy,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  single 
•hip;  and,  with  her  husband's  sister  only,  and 
this  daughter,  then  scarce  seven  years  old,  un- 
dertook the  fatal  voyage :  for  here,  poor  crea- 
tore,  she  lost  her  liberty  and  life :  she  and  her 
immilT,  with  all  they  had,  were  unfortunately  ta- 
ken by  a  privateer  from  Toulon.  Being  thus 
made  a  prisoner,  though,  as  such,  not  ill-treated, 
jet  the  mght,  the  shock,  and  the  cruel  disap- 
pointment, seized  with  such  violence  upon  her 
mihealthy  frame,  she  sickened,  pined,  and  died 
at  sea. 

Humph*  Poor  soul !  Oh,  the  helpless  infant ! 

Bev.  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  the  care 
of  her ;  the  captain,  too,  proved  to  have  humani- 
ty, and  became  a  father  to  her ;  for,  having  him- 
self married  an  English  woman,  and  being  child- 
less, he  brought  home  into  Toulon  this  her  little 
countrywoman,  this  orphan,  I  may  call  her,  pr&> 
^nting  her,  with  all  her  dead  mother's  movear 


Ues  of  value,  to  his  wife^  to  be  educated  as  his 
own  adopted  daughter. 

Humph.  Fortune  here  seemed  ag^n  to  smile 
on  her. 

Bev.  Only  to  make  her  frowns  more  terrible  f 
for,  in  his  height  of  fortune,  this  captfun,  too,  her 
benefactor,  unfortunately  was  killed  at  sea,  and, 
dying  intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly  to  an  advo- 
cate, his  brother,  who,  coming  soon  to  take  pos- 
session, there  found,  among  his  other  riches,  this 
blooming  vimn  at  his  mercy. 
Humph.  He  durst  not,  sure,  abuse  his  power? 
Bev.  No  wonder  if  his  pampered  blood  was 
fired  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  short,  he  loved ; 
but,  when  all  arts  and  gentle  means  had  failed  to 
move,  he  offered,  too,  his  menaces  in  vain,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  on  her  cruelty,  demanding 
her  to  account  for  all  her  maintenance  from  her 
childhood,  seized  on  her  little  fortune  as  his  own 
inheritance,  and  was  dragging  her  by  violence  to 
prison,  when  Providence  at  the  instant  interpo- 
sed, and  sent  me,  by  niirade,  to  relieve  her. 

Humph.  Twas  Providence,  indeed !  but  pray, 
sir,  after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  hiay  at 
last  to  England  ? 

Bev*  The  disappointed  advocate,  finding  she 
had  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler  thoughts 
descended  to  a  composition,  which  I,  without  her 
knowledge,  secretly  discharged. 

Humph.  That  generous  concealment  made  tlie 
obligation  double. 

Bev.  Havinjg  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I  pre- 
vailed, not  without  some  difficulty,  to  see  her 
safe  to  England,  where  we  no  sooner  arrived, 
but  my  father,  jealous  of  my  bein^  imprudently 
engaged,  immediately  proposed  this  other  &tal 
match,  that  hangs  upon  my  quiet. 

Humph.  I  find,  sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fix- 
ed upon  this  lady. 

Bev.  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart 

and  yet  vou  see  what  I  do  to  plcasse  my  father ; 
walk  in  tnis  pageantiy  of  dress,  this  splendid  ock 

verins  of  sorrow ^But,  Humphrey,  yoo  hare 

your  lesson. 

Humph.  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  material 
qoestioa— — - 

Bev.  Ask  it  freely. 

Humph.  Is  it  then  your  own  panioa  for  this 
secret  lady,  or  hers  for  you,  that  gives  you  this 
aversion  to  the  match  your  father  has  proposed 
you? 

Bev.  1  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  roman- 
tic  in  my  answer,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  sto- 
ry; for,  though  I  dote  on  her  to  death,  and  have 
no  little  reason  to  believe  she  has  the  same 
thoughts  for  me,  yet,  in  all  my  acquaintance  and 
utmost  privacies  with  her,  I  never  once  directly 
told  her  that  I  loved. 

Humph.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 
Bev.  Mj  tender  obligations  to  my  father  have 
laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my  conduct, 
that,  till  I  have  his  consent  to  vfetkf  I  am  de- 
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termioed,  on  that  subject,  to  be  damb  for  efcr,'^- 
An  horK>urable  retreat  shall  always  he  at  least 
within  my  power,  hawevcr  fortune  maj  dispose 
of  nie ;  the  lady  may  rt-pine,  perhaps,  but  ne^'er 
thai  I  reproach  me. 

Ummpk.  Well,  sir,  your  praise  be  it  spo  en, 
yon  are  certainly  the  most  umashionable  lover  in 
Great  tiritain. 

Enter  Tom, 

Tom.  Sir,  Mr  Myrtle's  at  the  next  door,  and, 
if  you  are  at  leisure,  will  be  ^lad  to  wait  on  you. 

Bev,  Wlienevcr  he  pleases — Hold,  Tom ;  did 
you  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter? 

Tom.  .Sir,  I  was  deitired  to  call  af^ain ;  for  I  was 
told  her  mother  would  not  let  her  be  out  of  her 
si^ht ;  but,  about  an  hour  hence,  Mrs  Phillis  said 
I  should  have  one. 

hcv.  XcTj  well. 

Humph,  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportanity ; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  only  think  it  proper  to  teli 
you,  that,  from  a  secret  I  know,  you  nsay  ^ppetf 


to  your  father  as  fom^aid  ■■  yon  please  to 
Lucinda,  without  the  least  hajswd  of  its  ooiuiti^ 
to  a  onndusion.  Sir,  your  most  obedieBC  ser- 
vant. 

Bt9.  tionest  Hnrophrey!  Cootimie  but  my 
friend  in  tliis  eiicenoe,  and  yon  shall  always  find 
me  yourb. — [£Wl  IIumpb.}—!  loof:  to  hear  bf»w 
my  letter  has  succeeded  with  Lacinda.  Bat  I 
think  it  cannot  fail ;  for,  at  worst,  were  it  possi- 
ble she  should  take  it  ill,  her  resentment  of  my 
indidereiice  may  as  probably  oocaaioo  a  delay  as 
her  takinf;  it  right.  Poor  Myrtle !  What  terrors 
must  he  be  in  all  this  while  !^-Since  be  knows 
she  is  oficred  to  me,  and  refused  to  hini^  diere  is 
no  conversing  or  taking  any  measures  with  himv 
for  his  own  service.  But  I  ought  to  bear  with 
my  friend,  and  ase  him  as  one  in  adversity. 

An  his  disquietudes  by  ro^  own  I  prove; 
For  none  eiceeds  perplexity  in  love. 

[ItXtunt, 
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SCENE  Ilv-^onfimies. 
Unter  Bevil  and  Tou. 


Tom,  StR,  Mr  Myrtle. 

Bev.  Very  well.  Do  you  step  agaby  and  wait 
for  ao  answer  to  my  letter. 

{Exit  ToM. 

Enter  Myrtle. 

Wefl,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy  coonte- 
nnnce  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  deserves 
it }  Yon,  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so  open,  so  va- 
cant! 

Myr.  I  think  we  have,  of  late,  changed  com- 
plexions. You,  who  used  to  be  mucb  the  graver 
mmi,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour.  But 
tlM  caase  of  ns^r  concern  may,  for  anght  I  kaow, 
be  the  same  object  that  gives  you  all  this  satis* 
faction.  la  a  word,  I  am  tokl  that  yoa  are  this 
very  day  (and  your  dress  confirms  ma  i»  il)  to  be 
married  to  Lucindo. 

Jim.  Yoii  are  not  vnainformed.  Nay,  pat  not 
en  the  terrors  of  a  rival,  till  3K>n  hear  me  ool  I 
shall  disoblige  the  best  of  fathers,  if  I  don't  seem 
ready  to  marry  Lucinda ;  and  you  know  I  have 
ever  told  yoa,  you  migbt  make  use  of  my  secret 
resolatio%  aever  to  marnr  ber,  for  your  own  ser- 
rice  as  yoa  please :  but  I  am  now  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  immediately  refusing,  or  complying, 
aaless  you  help  me  to  escape  the  match. 

Myr,  Escape,  sir  !  neither  her  merit  nor  her 
fortune  are  below  your  acceptance.  Escaping, 
do  you  caM  it  ? 

nen.  Dear  sir  }  Do  yon  wish  I  should  desire 
the  match? 

Jli^.  No  ■■  ■■  ■  But  Mich  is  my  horooiroiis  and 


sickly  state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to  re* 
lish  nothing  but  Lucinda,  that,  though  I  ractsi 
owe  ny  happiness  to  your  aversion  to  this  ociar- 
riage,  I  cannot  bear  to  bear  her  spoken  of  with 
levity,  or  uDConoem. 

Bev,  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  shall  transgress  that 
way  no  more.  She  has  uttderstandin^  beantr, 
shape,  Gomplexioo,  wit 

Jlf^.  Nay,  dear  Bevil  I   Don't  speak  of  her 


as  if  you  loved  her,  peither. 

Ber.  Why,  then,  to  g^  ye«  ease  at  once, 
tlwugh  I  aUow  Lacinda  to  have  goo4  senae,  wit, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  I  kaow  another  in  whom 
these  qualities  iqppear  to  me  mete  amiayr  than 
in  her. 

Myr.  There  joa  spoke  like  a  leaaonable  and 
(vood-natured  fhend.  When  you  acknowledge 
her  merits  awl  own  your  preposseasion  for  ano- 
ther, at  onoe  yon  gratify  my  tbndneas,  ami  cure 
myjcafoasy. 

Bev.  But  all  this  white  yoa  tehe  na  notice,  you 
Iwve  BO  apptebensioci,  of  anotfaeir  aoaa,  theft  liias 
twice  the  fortmia  of  either  of  as, 

MifT,  CimhertoD !  Hang  bin,  a  fesuwil,  phiin^ 
sophicai,  pcdatttic  ooacon^  !-*fer  tibe  sot,  with 
all  these  crude  notions  of  divers  things,  ondier  the 
direction  of  great  vanity  and  very^  little  jad^meni, 
nhews  his  strongest  bias  is  avarice,  which  is  so 

f predominant  in  bias,  that  he  will  exaaune  die 
imbs  of  his  mistress  with  thecaotinDof  a  jockcv, 
and  pays  ne  more  compbment  to  ber  personal 
charms  than  if  slv*  were  a  mere  breeding  animal 
Bev,  Are  yoa  sure  that  is  not  afiieeted }  I  have 
known  some  women  sooner  set  on  fire  by  that 
sort  of  negligence,  than  by  all  the  blaze  aad  ce- 
remony of  a  Court. 
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Myr,  Nc^  no ;  hang  hira !  the  n^e  has  no 
mrt ;  It  b  pure  simple  innocence  and  stupidi^. 

hev.  Yety  wkh  ait  this,  I  don't  take  him  for  a 
fbol. 

Myr.  I  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural ;  he  has 
a  very  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow  under* 
standmir — he  &aysy  indeed,  many  things  that  want 
ooly  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  to  be 
very  just  and  agreeable. 

Bro.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  of  me,  if  you  can 
disapmiint  him ;  but  my  intelligence  says,  the  mo- 
ttier  has  actually  sent  for  the  conveyancer  to 
draw  articles  for  his  marriage  with  Lucinda, 
though  those  for  mine  with  her  are,  by  her  fa- 
ther's order,  ready  for  sienine;  but  it  seems  she  has 
not  thought  fit  to  consult  either  him  or  his  daugh-> 
tcr  in  the  matter. 

-  3/yr.  Pshaw !  a  poor  troublesome  woman ! — 
Neither  Luci  nda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be  brought 
to  comply  with  it — besides,  I  am  sure  Cimberton 
can  make  no  settlement  upon  her,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  gireat  uncle,  sir  Geofl^,  in  the 
west 

Bco.  Well,  sir,  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  is  the  very 
point  that  is  now  laid  before  her  counsel,  to  know 
whether  a  6nn  settlement  can  be  made  without 
this  uncle's  actually  joining  in  it.  Now,  pray  con* 
ftider,  sir,  when  my  affiur  with  Liicinda  comes,  as 
it  soon  roust,  to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you 
sure  that  Cimbeiton's  fortune  may  not  then  tempt 
her  father,  too,  to  hear  his  proposals  ? 

M^,  There  you  are  right,  mdeed;  that  must 
be  provided  agamsL  Do  you  know  who  arc  her 
counsel? 

Bev,  Yes,  for  your  service  I  have  found  out 
that,  too ;  they  are,  seijeant  Bramble  and  old 
Target — By  the  way,  tliey  are  neither  of  them 
known  in  the  family :  now,  f  was  thinkins  why 
you  might  not  put  a  couple  of  false  counsels  up- 
on her,  to  delay  and  confound  matters  a  Kttle-- 
besides,  it  may  probably  let  you  into  the  bottom 
of  her  whole  design  agamst  you. 

JIfyr.  As  how,  pray  } 

Brv.  Why,  can  t  you  slip  on  a  black  wig  and 
a  gown,  and  be  old.Hramble  yourself? 

Myr.  Ha !  I  don't  dislike  it^but  what  shall  I 
do  for  a  brother  in  the  case  ? 

Betf,  What  think  you  of  my  fellow,  Tom  ?  The 
rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  mimic ;  all  his 
part  will  be  but  to  stutter  heartily;  for  thafs  old 
Target's  case — ^nay,  it  would  be  an  iporaoral  thing 
to  roock  him,  were  it  not  that  his  impatience  is 
the  occasion  of  its  breaking  out  to  that  degree. — 
The  conduct  of  the  scene  will  chiefly  lie  upon 
you. 

Myr.  I  like  it  of  all  things !  if  foull  send  Tom 
to  my  chambers,  I  will  give  him  full  instructions. 
I'his  will  certiiinly  give  me  occasion  to  raise  dif- 
ficulties, to  puzzle  or  confound  her  project  for  a 
while,  at  least. 
'  Bcv.  I  warrant  you  success;  so  far  we  are  right. 


then.    And  now,  Charles,  your  opprehen^on  of 
my  nuirrying  her  is  all  you  have  to  get  over. 

JUjyr.  Dear  Bevil !  though  I  know  you  are  my 
friend,  yet,  when  I  abstract  mysc-lf  from  my  owii 
interest  in  the  thing,  I  know'  no  objection  slie 
can  make  to  you,  or  you  to  ber ;  aad  therefore 

Beo.  Dear  Myrde !  I  am  as  much  oUiged  to 
you  fur  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I  am  of** 
fended  at  the  effect;  nut,  be  assured,  I  am  tiikin|| 
measures  for  your  oertain  security,  and  that  alt 
things,  with  regard  to  me,  will  end  in  your  cnciro 
satisfaction. 

Myr.  Well ;  111  promise  you  to  be  as  easy  and 
as  confident  as  I  can,  though  I  cannot  but  re* 
member  that  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake  oq 
your  fidelity.  [Going, 

Bev.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  you  have  no  chanca 
against  you. 

Myr,  Nay,  no  ceremony ;  you  know  I  roust  be 
going.  [Exit  Mybtle. 

Bev.  Well ;  this  is  another  instance  of  the  per- 
plexities which  arise,  too,  in  faithful  friendsnip. 
we  must  ofVen  in  this  hfe  go  on  in  our  good  of- 
fices^ even  under  the  displeasure  of  those  to 
whom  we  do  them,  in  compassion  to  their  weak'* 
nesses  and  mistakes.  But  all  this  while  poor  In- 
diana is  tortured  with  the  doubt  of  me ;  she  hat 
no  support  or  comfort  but  in  my  fidelity,  yet  sees 
me  daily  pressed  to  marriage  with  another,  iiow 
painful,  in  such  a  crisis,  must  be  every  hour  she 
thinks  on  me !  Fll  let  her  see,  at  least,  my  con* 
duct  to  her  is  not  changed ;  1*11  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  her ;  for  though  the  religious'  vow 
I  have  made  to  my  father  restrains  me  from  ever 
marrying  without  his  approbation,  yet  tliat  con« 
fines  me  not  from  seeing  a  virtuous  woman,  that 
is  the  pure  deliglit  of  my  eyes,  and  the  guiltless 
joy  of  my  heart.  But  the  best  condition  of  hiH 
man  life  is  but  a  gentler  misery ! 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vain. 

And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of  pain.       [Exit 

SCENE  ir.— Ikdiana's  lodgings. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Indiana. 

Jm.  Tes ;  I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  child  !  I  say 
to  thee,  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  and  manage- 
ment. 

Jnd!.  Will  you  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill 
design  in  supporting  me  in  the  condition  of  a 
woman  of  quality  ?  attended,  dressed,  and  lodged, 
like  one  in  my  appearance  abroad,  and  my  fur- 
niture at  home,  every  way  in  the  most  sumptiH 
ous  manner,  and  he  that  tioes  it  has  an  artifioc^ 
a  design  in  it  ? 

ha.  Yes,  yes. 

Ind,  And  all  this  without  so  much  as  eicplatn- 
ing  to  me,  that  all  about  roe  comes  from  him  ? 
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1m.  Ay,  ay;  the  more  for  that-^that  keeps 
the  title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  him. 

ImL  The  more  in  him ! he  scorns  the 

though^*— 

Xm.  Then  he— he— -he 

Ind,  Well ;  be  not  so  eager.— ^If  he's  an  ill 
man,  let's  look  into  his  stratagems :  here  is  ano- 
ther of  them :  [Shewing  a  Utter.]  here's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  bank-notes,  with  these 
words;  'To  pay  for  the  set  of  dressing^late 
which  will  be  brought  home  to-morrow.'  why, 
dear  aunt !  now  here's  another  piece  of  skill  for 
yon,  which  I  own  I  cannot  comprehend— and  it 
18  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  hear  you  say  any  thin^ 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr  Bevil.  When  he  is 
present^  I  look  upon  him  as  one  to  whom  I  owe 
my  life,  and  the  support  of  it ;  then,  again,  as 
the  man  who  loves  me  with  sincerity  and  honour. 
When  his  eyes  are  cast  another  way,  and  I  dare 
survey  lum,  my  heart  is  painfully  divided  be- 
tween shame  and  love— Oh !  I  could  tell  you — 

Ita*  Oh !  you  need  not;  I  imagine  all  this  for 
you. 

Ind,  This  is  my  state  of  mind  in  his  presence ; 
and,  when  he  is  absent,  you  are  ever  dmning  my 
ears  with  notions  of  the  arts  of  men;  that  his  hi<i- 
den  bounty,  his  respectful  conduct^  his  careful 
provision  for  me,  after  his  preserving  me  from 
the  utmost  misery,  are  certain  signs  he  means  no> 
thing  but  to  make  I  know  not  what  of  me. 

Ittu  Oh !  you  have  a  sweet  opinion  of  him 
truly! 

fnd.  I  have,  when  I  am  with  him,  ten  thou- 
sand things,  besides  my  sei's  natural  decency  and 
shame,  to  suppress  my  neart,  that  yearns  to  thank, 
to  praise,  to  say  it  loves  him.  I  say  thus  it  is 
witn  me,  while  I  see  him ;  and,  in  his  absence,  I 
am  entertained  with  nothing  but  your  endeavours 
to  tear  diis  amiable  image  from  my  heart,  and,  in 
its  stead,  to  place  a  base  dissembler,  an  artful 
invader  of  my  happiness,  my  innocence,  my  ho- 
nour! 

Ita,  Ah,  poor  soul !  has  not  his  plot  taken  ? 
don't  you  die  for  him  f  has  not  the  way  he  has 
taken  been  the  most  proper  with  you  ?  Oh  ho ! 
he  has  sense,  and  has  judged  the  thing  right. 

Ind.  Go  on,  then,  since  nothing  can  answer 
you ;  say  what  you  will  of  him. Heigh  ho  ! 

/sa.  Heigh  ho !  indeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so, 
•8  you  are  no<»,  than  M  man*  others  ore.  lliere 
are,  among  the  destroyers  of  women,  the  gentle, 
the  generous,  the  mild,  the  aflable,  the  humble, 
yvho  all,  soon  afVer  their  success  in  their  designs, 
turn  to  the  contrary  of  those  characters.  I  will 
own  to  you,  Mr  Bevil  carries  his  hypocrisy  the 
best  of  any  man  living ;  but  still  be  is  a  man,  and 
therefore  a  hypocrite.  They  have  usurped  an 
exemption  from  shame,  from  any  baseness,  any 
cruelty,  towards  us.  They  embrace,  without  love ; 
they  make  vows,  without  conscience  of  obligation ; 
they  are  partners,  nay,  seducers,  to  the  crime, 
wherein  they  pretend  to  be  less  guilty. 
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Ind.  That's  truly  bbse^ed.  [AMtde.]  But  what's 
all  this  to  Bevil? 

Ihi.  This  is  to  Bevil  and  all  mankind.  Trust 
not  those  who  will  think  the  worse  of  yoo  for 
your  confidence  in  them ;  serpents  who  lie  io 
wait  for  doves.  Won't  you  be  on  your  gnard 
against  those  who  would  betray  yon  r  woo^  yoa 
doubt  those  who  would  contemn  you  for  behev- 
iog  them  ?  Take  it  from  me,  fair  and  natanl 
dealing  is  to  invite  injuries ;  'tis  Ueating  to  es- 
cape  wolves  who  would  devour  you :  Sudi  is  the 
worid,  and  such  (since  the  bdiaviour  of  one  man 
to  myself)  have  I  believed  all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Ind.  I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  I  will 
not  doubt  it :  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an  organ 
that  is  eiven  to  lying  *.  his  eyes  are  all  that  Imvo 
ever  told  me  that  he  was  mine.  I  know  his  vir- 
tue, I  know  his  filial  piety,  and  ougbt  to  trust  his 
management  with  a  tatlier,  to  whom  he  has  un- 
common obligations.  What  have  I  to  be  con- 
cerned for  ?  My  lesson  is  very  short.  If  he  takes 
roe  for  ever,  my  purpose  of  life  is  only  to  please 
him.  If  he  leaves  me,  (which  Heaven  avert!)  I 
know  he'll  do  it  nobly;  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  learn  to  die,  after  wone  than  death  has 
happened  to  me. 

Jto.  Aye,  do  persist  in  your  creduli^ !  flatter 
yourself  that  a  man  of  his  figure  and  fortune  will 
make  himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and  marry  a 
handsome  beggar  for  love ! 

Ind  The  town  !  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  the 
fools  that  laugh  at  Mr  Bevil  will  but  make  them- 
selves more  ridiculous ;  hb  actions  are  the  re- 
sult of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough  to 
make  even  virtue  fashionable. 

Ita.  (y  my  conscience  be  has  turned  her  head! 
Come,  come;  if  he  were  the  honest  fool  yoa 
take  him  for,  why'  has  he  kept  you  here  these 
three  weeks,  without  sending  you  to  Bristol  in 
search  of  your  father,  your  family,  and  your  re- 
lations ? 

Ind,  I  am  convinced  he  still  de»gns  it ;  and 
that  nothing  keeps  him  here  but  the  necessity  of 
not  coming  to  an  open  breach  with  his  father  in 
regard  to  the  matcti  he  has  proposed  him :. be- 
sides, has  he  not  writ  to  Bristol?  and  has  not  he 
advice  that  my  father  has  not  been  heard  of 
there  almost  these  twenty  years  ? 

Isa,  All  sham,  mere  evasion ;  he  is  afraid,  if 
be  should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest  rela- 
tions may  take  you  out  of  his  hands^  and  so 
blow  up  all  his  wicked  hopes  at  once. 

Ind,  Wicked  hopes !  did  I  ever  give  him  any 
such? 

Ita,  Has  ho  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones? 
Can  you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever  once 
oflfered  to  marry  you  ? 

Ind.  No ;  but  by  his  behaviour  I  am  convin- 
ced he  will  ofier  it  the  moment  'tis  in  his  power, 
or  consistent  with  his  honour,  to  make  such  a 
promise  good  to  me. 
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Ba.  Hb  honoar ! 

JmL  I  will  rely  upon  it;  therefore,  desire  you 
wHl  not  make  my  life  uneasy  by  these  ungrate- 
fill  Jealousies  of  one  to  whom  I  am  and  wish  to  be 
obliged;  for  from  his  integrity  alone  I  hare  re- 
solved to  hope  fbr  happiness. 

EuL  Nay,  I  hare  none  my  duty ;  if  you  won't 

le,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

imL  Let  it  be.    This  is  his  hour  of  Tisiting 

••■  [Apart, 

luu  Oh !  to  be  snre,  keep  up  your  form ;  do 
not  see  faim  in  a  bed-diarobcr.  This  is  pure  pru- 
dence, when  she  is  liable,  whenever  lie  meets 
ber  to  be  conreyed  whither  he  pleases. 

[Apart. 

Ind,  AW  the  rest  of  my  life  is  but  waitins;  till 
he  comes :  I  live  only  while  I'm  with  him.  [Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  go  thy  way,  thou  wilful  innocent ! 
I  onoe  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a  man  who 
poorly  lef^  roe  to  marry  an  estate — and  I  am 
DOW,  against  my  will,  what  they  call  an  old  maid 
-—but  I  will  not  let  the  peevishness  of  that  con- 
ifition  grow  upon  me  ■  -only  keep  up  the  sus- 
picion of  it,  to  prevent  this  creature's  being  any 
other  than  a  virgin,  except  upon  proper  terms. 

[Erit. 

K^-enitr  Indiana,  gpemkmg  to  a  Mervamt, 

Ind.  Desire  Mr  Bevil  to  walk  in.  Design ! 
impossible !  a  base  designing  mind  oould  never 
think  of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice — and 
yet,  since  the  late  rumour  of  bis  marriage,  he 
seems  more  reserved  than  fbrmerlf — he  sends  in, 
too,  before  he  sees  me,  to  know  if  I  am  at  lei- 
sure. Sudi  new  respect  may  cover  coldness  in 
the  heart — it  certmnly  makes  rac  thoughtful — 
111  know  the  worst  at  once ;  HI  lay  such  fair 
occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  ijiall  be  impossible 
to  avoid  an  explanation-^^lbr  these  doubts  are 
insupportable.  But  see,  he  comes  and  clears 
them  all. 

Enter  Bevil,  Jum, 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  I  am  af- 
raid I  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  night — 'twas 
veiy  late  before  we  parted,  but  'twas  your  own 
fkult ;  I  never  saw  you  in  such  agreeable  hu- 
mour. 

Ind.  I  am  extreme  ly  glad  we  are  both  pleas- 
ed;  for  I  thought  I  never  saw  you  better  com- 
paiw. 

Bev,  Me,  madam!  you  rally;  I  said  very 
little. 

Ind,  But  I  am  afnud  you  heard  me  say  a 
great  deal ;  and  when  a  woman  is  in  tlie  talking 
vein,  the  most  agreeable  thing  a  man  can  do,  you 
know,  it  to  have  patience  to  hear  her. 

Bev.  Then  'tis  pity,  madam,  you  should  ever 
be  silent,  diat  we  might  be  always  agreeable  to 
one  another. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make 
my  actions  speak  for  me,  I  might,  indeed,  be 
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silent,  and  yet  pretend  to  somelliiog  mofo  than 
the  agiuaabfe. 

Bev,  If  I  might  be  v«in  of  any  thing  in  my 
power,  madam,  it  is,  that'  my  understanding, 
from  all  your  sex^  baa  msAed  yon  out  as  tho 
desenring  object  oif  my  esteem. 

Ind,  %oold'  I  ehiak  I  desecve  this,  it  wore 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  esteem  yotf 
Oucr  me. 

Bev,  How  io^  madam? 

Ind,  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason, 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense  the  height  of 
human  glory.— Nay,  I  had  rather  a  man  of  hon* 
our  should  pay  me  that;  than  all  the  homage  of 
a  sincere  and  hamble  love. 

Bev,  Yon  oertunly  d&stingnish  rigbt^  madam; 
love  often  kindles  from  external  merit  only — 

Ind.  But  esteem  aiisee  from  a  higher  soorce, 
the  merit  of  the  soul 

Bev.  True  and  great  souls  only  can  de* 

serve  it.  [Boming  reMpectfuiUf, 

Ind.  Now  I  think  they  are  greater  still,  that 
can  so  charitably  part  with  it. 

Bev.  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  vain,  since 
the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life  is,  that 
I  esteem  you— as  I  onghc 

Ind.  [AtideJj  As  he  ought !  still  more  per- 
plexing !  he  neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope. 

Bev,  But;  madam,  we  ^row  grave,  metninks-— 
last's  find  some  otiier  sobject.— ^-Pray  how  did' 
yon  like  the  opera  last  night  ? 

Ind,  First  give  me  leave  to  thank  yon  for  my 
tickets. 

Bev.  Oh !  your  servant,  madam.— But  pray 
tell  me ;  you,  now,  who  are  never  partial  to  the 
fashion,  I  fancy,  must  be  the  properest  judge  of 
a  mighty  dispute  among  the  ladies,  that  is, 
whether  Crispo  or  Griselda  is  the  more  ngreear 
ble  entertaimnent. 

Ind,  With  submission,  now,  I  cannot  be  a  pro* 
per  judge  of  this  question. 

Bev.  How  so,  madam  ? 

Ind,  Because  I  find  I  hare  a  partiattty  for  one 
of  them. 

Bev.  Pray,  which  is  that  ? 

Ind,  I  do  not  know  -there's  something  in  that 
mral  cottage  of  Griselda,  her  forlorn  condition, 
her  poverty,  her  solitude,  her  resis^ation,  her  in- 
nocent slumbers,  and  tliat  lulling  doke  togno 
that's  sung  over  her,  it  had  an  cflTect  upon  me, 
that— In  short,  I  never  was  so  well  deceived  at 
any  of  theuL 

Bev.  Oh !  now,  then,  I  can  account  for  the  dis- 
pute :  Griselda,  it  seems,  is  the  distress  of  an  in- 
jured, innocent  woman ;  Crispo  that  only  of  a 
man  in  the  same'condition ;  toerefore,'  trie  men 
are  mostly  concerned  for  Crispo,  and,  by  a  natu- 
ral indulgence,  both  sexes  for  Griselda. 

Ind.  §n  that  judgment,  you  think,  ought  to  be 
for  one,  though  fancy  and  complaisance  have  got 
ground  fbr  the  other;  Well,  I  believe  you  will 
never  give  me  leave  to  dispute  with  you  on  any 
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subject,  for  I  own  Ciispo  has  its  cfaanns  for  me, 
too,  tlK>iigh,  in  the  main,  all  the  pleasure  the 

best  opera  gives  us,  b  but  a  keen  senation. 

Methinks,  'tis  pity  the  mind  can*t  have  a  little 
more  share  in  tne  entertainment* — ^The  music  is 
certainly  fine ;  but,  in  my  thoughts,  there*s  none  of 
your  aanpoaers  come  up  to  old  Shakespeare  and 
Otway. 

Bcv.  How,  madam !  why,  if  a  woman  of  your 
sense  were  to  say  this  in  a  drawing-room 

Enter  Servant. 

Sfr.  Sir,  here's  Signer  Carbonelli  says  be  waits 
your  oommands  in  the  next  room. 

BiVm  A  propos!  you  were  saying  yesterday, 
madam,  you  had  a  mind  to  hear  hiuL — Will  you 
give  him  leave  to  entertain  you  now  ? 

Ind.  By  all  means.  Desire  the  jentleman  to 
walk  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Bev,  I  fancy  you  will  find  something  in  his 
hand  that  is  uncommon. 

Ind.  You  are  always  finding  ways,  Mr  Bevil, 
to  make  life  seem  less  tedious  to  me. 

Enter  muuc*master. 

When  the  gentleman  pleases. 
[After  a  fonata  U  playedy  Bzvih  Jun.  waits  on 
the  master  to  the  dooTj  Sfc^ 

Bev,  You  smile,  madam,  to  see  me  so  oom- 
plliisant  to  one  whom  I  pay  for  his  visit.  Now,  I 
own,  I  think  it  not  enough  barely  to  pay  those 
whose  talents  are  superior  to  our  own  (I  mean 
such  talents  as  would  become  our  condition  if 
we  had  them) ;  methinks  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  barely  gratify  them  for  what 
they  do  at  our  command,  only  because  their  for^ 
tune  is  below  us. 

Ind.  You  say  I  smile ;  I  assure  you  it  was  a 
smile  of  approbation ;  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  tne  distinguishing  part  of  a  gentleman 
to  make  his  superiority  of  fortune  as  easy  to  his 
inferiors  as  he  can. — Now,  once  more  to   try 

him.  [j4n</e.] 1  was  saying  just  now,  I  believe 

you  would  never  let  me  dispute  with  you,  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  always  be  so :  however,  I 
roust  have  your  opinion  upon  a  subject  which 
created  a  debate  between  my  aunt  and  me  just 
before  you  came  hither ;  she  would  needs  have 
it,  that  no  man  ever  does  any  extraordinary 
kindness  or  service  to  a  woman  but  for  his  own 
sake. 

Bev,  Well,  madam  !  indeed  I  can't  but  be  of 
her  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  should  maintain  and  sup- 
port her,  without  demanding  any  thing  of  her  on 
ner  part ! 

Bcv,  Why,  madam,  is  making  an  expcnce  in 
the  service  of  a  valuable  womun,  (for  such  I 
must  suppose  her)  though  she  should  never  do 
him  any  favour,  nay,  though  she  should  never 
know  who  did  her  such  survicCi  sudi  a  mighty 
heroip  business  ? 


Ind.  Certainly !  I  sboold  think  he  most  be  a 
man  of  an  uncommon  mould. 

Bev.  Dear  madam !  why  so?  'tis  but  at  best 
a  better  taste  in  expenoe.  To  bestow  upon  oocv 
whom  he  may  think  one  of  the  ornaments  of  tlie 
whole  creation ;  to  be  conscious  that,  from  bis  an- 
perfluity,  an  innocent,  a  virtuous  spirit  is  sop- 
ported  above  the  temptations,  the  sorrows  of 
life ;  that  he  sees  satisfaction,  health,  and  glad- 
ness in  her  countenance,  while  he  enjoys  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  :  (as  that  I  will  sup- 
pose, too,  or  he  roust  be  too  abstracted,  too  in- 
sensible) I  say,  if  be  is  allowed  to  delight  in  thauc 
prospect,  alas !  what  mi^ty  matter  b  there  io 
all  this? 

Ind.  No  nughty  matter  in  so  disinterested  m 
friendship! 

Bev.  Disinterested!  I  can*t  think  lum  so. 
Your  hero,  madam,  b  no  more  than  what  erery 
gentleman  ought  to  be,  and,  I  believe,  very  roanj 

are he  b  only  one  who  takes  more  delight  in 

reflections,  than  m  sensations;  he  b  more  pleased 
with  thinking  than  eating ;  that*s  the  utmost  jou 
can  say  of  nim.— W*hy,  madam,  a  greater  ex- 
pence  dian  all  this,  men  lay  out  upon  an  unne- 
cessary stable  of  horses. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  say  } 

Bev.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  If  you  know 
any  such  man,  he  does  not  love  dogs  inordioatcly  f 

Ind.  No,  that  he  does  not. 

Bev.  Nor  cards,  nor  dice? 

Ind.  No. 

Bev.  Nor  bottle  companions  ? 

Ind.  No. 

Bev,  Nor  loose  women  ? 

Ind  No ;  I  am  sure  he  does  not. 

Bev.  Take  my  word,  then,  if  your  admired 
hero  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  kind  of  demands, 
there's  no  such  pre-eminence  in  this  as  yon  ima> 
gine :  nay,  this  way  of  expencc  you  speak  of,  is 
what  exalts  and  raises  him  that  has  a  taste  for  it ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  delight  is  incapable  of 
satiety,  disgust,  or  peniteuce. 

Ind.  But  still  I  insist,  his  having  no  private 
interest  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigious,  almost 
incredible. 

Bev.  Dear  madam !  I  never  knew  you  more 
mistaken.  Why,  who  can  be  more  an  usurer 
than  he,  who  la>*s  out  his  money  in  such  valuable 

{mrchnses?  If  pleasure  be  worth  purchasing, 
low  grcnt  a  pleasure  is  it  to  him  who  has  a  true 
taste  of  life,  to  ease  an  aching  heart ;  to  see  the 
human  countenance  lighted  up  into  smiles  of 
joy,  on  the  receipt  of  a  bit  of  ore,  which  is  su- 
perfluous, and  othcnvise  useless,  in  a  man*s  own 
pocket !  What  could  a  man  do  better  with  his 
cash  ?  Tliis  is  the  effect  of  a  humane  disposi- 
tion, where  there  is  only  a  general  tie  of  nature 
and  common  necessity ;  what,  then,  must  it  be« 
when  we  serve  an  object  of  merit,  of  admiration  ! 
Ind,  Well,  the  more  you  argue  against  it^  the 
more  I  shall  admire  the  generosity. 
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Bev,  Nay — then,  madam,  'tis  time  to  fly,  afVer 
a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strengthens  my 
adversary's  argument — I  had  best  hasten  to  my 
appointment  with  Mr  Myrtle,  and  be  gone  while 
we  are  friends,  and — before  things  are  brought 
to  an  extremity.—  [Exit  careleufy. 

Enter  Isabella. 

luL  Well,  madam,  what  think  you  of  him 
now,  pray  ? 

Ina.  I  protest  I  begin  to  fear  he  is  wholly  dis- 
interested in  what  he  does  for  me.  Qn  my  heart, 
he^  has  no  other  view  but  the  mere  pleasure  of 
dcNng  it,  and  has  neither  good  or  bad  designs 
upon  me ! 

Isa.  Ah,  dear  niece,  don*t  be  in  fear  of  both ; 
1*11  warrant  you,  you  will  know  time  enough  that 
be  is  not  inmffereut. 

Ind,  You  please  me  whon  you  tell  me  so; 
for  if  he  has  any  wishes  towards  me,  I  know  he 
will  not  pursue  them  but  with  honour. 

Isa.  I  wish  I  were  as  confident  of  one  as  the 
other. — I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his  eye 
when  you  catched  him  gazing  at  you  during;  the 
music.  He,  I  warrant,  was  surprised,  as  if  he 
had  been  taken  stealing  your  watch.  Oh !  the  mi- 
dissembled  guilty  look ! 


Ind,  But  did  you  observe  an^r  thing  really  ? 
I  thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceful. 
How  engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when  one 
knows  there  is  a  great  mmd  within  !  So  tender 
a  confusion,  and  yet,  in  other  respects,  so  much 
himself!  so  collected,  so  dauntless,  so  deter- 
mined! 

Isa.  Ah,  niece  f  there  is  a  sort  of  bashfulncss 
which  is  the  best  engine  to  carry  on  a  shameless 
purpose.  Some  men's  modesty  serves  their 
wicledness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  respect  due 
to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you,  there  is  one 
hopeful  symptom,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thinj^ 
as  a  disinterested  lover ;  but  till — till — till — 

Ind,  Till  what  ? 

Isa.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr  Myrtle  and  Mr 
Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes — and  that  I  will 
be  convinced  of  before  I  sleep ;  for  you  shall  not 
be  deceived.  L?'^^  Isabella. 

Ind.  Vin  sure  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears  can 
guard  me.  In  the  mean  time,  lil  wrap  myself 
up  in  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart,  nor  dare  to 
doubt  of  his. 

As  conscious  honoar  all  his  actions  steers, 
So  conscious  ionocence  dispels  my  fears. 

[EjtU. 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  I.— 3eal4Nd*s  house. 


Enter  Tom,  meeting  Phillis. 

Tom.  Well,  Phillis ! What !  with  a  face 

as  if  you  had  never  seen  me  before  ? What  a 

work  have  I  to  do  now !  She  has  seen  some  new  vi- 
sitant at  their  house,  whose  airs  she  has  catched, 
and  is  resolved  to  practise  them  upon  me,  Num- 
beiiess  are  the  changes  she'll  daqce  through,  be- 
fore shell  answer  this  plain  question,  videlicetf 
Have  you  delivered  my  master's  letter  to  your 
lady  ?  Nay,  I  know  her  too  well  to  ask  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  an  ordinary  way ;  I'll  be  in  my  airs 
as  well  as  she.  [Aside.y-^WeW,  madam,  as  un- 
happy as  you  are  at  present  pleased  to  make  me, 
I  would  not  in  the  general  be  any  other  than 
what  I  am ;  I  would  not  be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit 
richer,  a  bit  taller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am  at 
this  instant.  [Looking  stedfastly  at  her. 

PhiL  Did  ever  any  body  doubt,  master  Tho- 
mas, but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied  with 
your  sweet  self? 

Tom.  I  am,  indeed. — ^The  thine  I  have  least 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with,  is  my  ^rtune;  and  I 
am  glad  of  mv  poverty ;  perhaps,  if  I  were  rich, 
I  should  overlook  the  finest  woman  in  the  world, 
that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to  be  thought  so. 

PhiL  How  prettily  was  that  said  !  But  I'll 
have  a  great  deal  more  before  111  say  one  word. 

[Aside. 


Tom.  I « should  perhaps  have  been  stupidly 
above  her,  had  I  not  been  her  equal ;  and,  by 
not  being  her  equal,  never  had  opportunity  of 
being  her  slave.  I  am  my  master's  servant  for 
hire ;  I  am  my  mistress's  from  choice,  would  she 
but  approve  my  panion. 

Phil.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
you  speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish — ^if 
you  really  do  suffer  any. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis !  can  you  doubt,  after  what 
you  have  seen  ? 

PhiL  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen,  nor  what 
I  have  heard ;  but,  since  I  am  at  leisure,  you 
may  tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with  me, 
how  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  what  you  have 
suffered,  or  are   ready  to  suffer,  for  me. 

Tom.  Oh,  the  unmerciful  jade !  when  Pi>i  in 
haste  about  my  master's  letter— rbot  I  must  go 
through  it.  [Aside.] — Ah!  too  well  I  remem- 
ber when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occasion,  I  was 
first  surprised.  It  was  on  the  first  of  April,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  I  came  into 
Mr  Sealand's  service ;  I  was  then  a  hobble-de- 
hoy,  and  you  a  pretty  little  tight  giri,  a  favourite 

handmaid  of  the  housekeeper. At  that  time, 

we  neither  of  us  knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  one 
pair  of  stairs,  to  rub  the  sashes  plean — the  per- 
son employed  on  the  inner  side  was  your  charmrc 
ing  selff  whom  I  had  never  ateeo  before. 
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PkiL  I  dunk  I  remember  the  «%  aocidenU — 
What  made  ye,  you  oaf^  ready  to  falf  down  into 
the  street? 

Tom.  Yoa  know  not,  I  warraDt  joa — ^yon  coold 
not  guess  what  surprised  me — you  took  no  de- 
light when  you  immediately  grew  wanton  in  yonr 
conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close,  and  breathed 
upon  the  glass;  and,  when  my  lips  approached, 
a  dirty  cloth  you  rubbed  aeainst  my  face,  and  hid 
your  beauteous  form ;  when  I  again  drew  near, 
you  spit,  and  rubbed,  and  smiled,  at  my  undoing. 

PhiL  What  silly  tlioughts  you  men  have  ! 

Tom.  We  were  Pyramu»  and  'fhtsbe — but  ten 
times  harder  was  my  fate :  Pyramus  could  peep 
only  through  a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my  Ttiisbe, 
in  all  her  beaaty,  but  as  much  kept  from  her  as 
if  a  hundred  walls  between ;  for  there  was  raore^ 
there  was  her  will  against  me. — Would  she  but 
relent ! Oh,  Phitlis !  f'hillis !  shorten  my  tor- 
ment, and  declare  you  pity  me. 

PkiL  I  believe  'tis  very  suficrable ;  tiie  pain  is 
not  so  exquisite,  but  that  you  may  bear  it  a  little 
longer. 

Trnn.  Oh,  my  charming  Phillis  !  if  all  depend- 
ed on  my  fair  one's  will,  I  oookl  with  glory  suf- 
fer  but,  dearest  creature !  consider  oor  mi- 
serable state. 

Phil.  How!  miserable! 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  others  than  those  we  love** 
with  that  generous  passion  in  the  heart,  to  be 
sent  to  atul  fro  on  errands,  called^  cheeked,  and 

rated  for  the  meanest  trifles Oh,  Phillis  f  you 

don't  know  how  many  china  caps  and  glasses  my 
passion  for  you  has  made  me  break :  you  tiave 
broken  my  fortune  as  well  as  my  heart 

Phil.  Well,  Mr  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own  to 
you  that  I  believe  your  master  writes,  and  you 
speak,  the  best  of  any  men  in  the  world.  Never 
was  a  woman  so  well  pleased  with  a  letter,  as 
my  young  lady  was  with  his ;  and  this  is  an  an- 
swer to  it.  [Given  him  a  letter. 

Tom.  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest !  Con- 
sider, we  must  strike  out  some  pretty  livelihood 
for  ourselves,  by  closing  their  sSSairs :  it  will  be 
nothing  for  Uiem  to  gi\e  us  a  little  being  of  our 
own,  some  small  tenemeut  nut  of  their  large  pos- 
sessions :  whatever  they  give  us,  it  will  be  more 
than  v«'hat  they  keep  tor  themselves :  one  acre 
with  Phillis,  would  be  worth  a  whole  country 
without  her.  * 

Phit.  Oh,  could  I  but  believe  you ! 

Ibm.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touchy 
of  my  lips.  [Kitus  her, 

Phil.  There's  no  contradicting  you.  How 
closely  you  argue,  Tom ! 

Tom.  And  will  closer,  in  due  time;  but  I  must, 
hasten  with  tliis  letter,  to  hasten  towards  the  pos- 
session of  you — then,  Phillis,  consider  bow  I 
must  be  revenged  (look  to  it !)  of  all  your  skit- 
tishness,  shy  looks^  and,  at  best,  but  coy  com- 
pliances. 


PhiL  Oh,  Tom !  yon  grow  wanton  and 
anal,  as  my  lady  calls  it :  I  must  not  endure  it. 
Oh,  fob !  you  are  a  man,  an  odious,  fiUhy,  male 
creature  f  you  should  behave,  if  vou  had  a  rigfit 
sense,  or  were  a  man  of  sens^  like  Mr  Cimber- 
ton,  with  distance  and  indiflerence ;  or,  let  me 
see,  some  other  becoming  hard  word,  with  seem- 
ing in — in — ^advertency,  afed  not  tnsh  on  as  if  yon 
were  seizing  a  prey.    But  hush ! — the  ladies  are 

coming. Good  Tom,  doa't  kiss  me  above  ooce, 

and  be  gone. — ^Lard  !  we  have  been  fooling  aod 
toying,  and  not  considered  the  main  bosauesa  of 
our  masters  and  mistresses. 

Tom.  Why,  their  business  is  jto  be  fooling  and 
toying,  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are  ready. 

PhiL  Well  remembered — ^ParchroeDts — my  la- 
dy, to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  wrftiDp  be- 
tween her  coxcomb  cousin,  Cimherton,  and  my 
mistress,  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to  thio 
parchments  already  prepared  between  your  ma^ 
ter,  Mr  Bevil,  and  my  mistress ;  and  I  believe 
my  mistress  herself  has  sgned  and  sealed  in  her 
heart  to  Mr  Myrtle. — Did  I  not  bid  you  kiss  me 
hut  once,  and  be  gone  ?  But  I  know  yon  won*t  be 
satifiiied. 

Tom.  No,  you  smooth  creature !  how  shoold  11 

[iTisses  her  hand. 

PhiL  Well,  since  you  are  humble,  or  so  cool, 
as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,  I'll  take  my  leave  of 
you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a  man  of  quality. 

[They  talutefonmMjf. 

Tom.  Pos  of  all  this  state ! 

[Offers  to  kiss  her  more  chsefy. 

PhiL  No,  pr'jff bee,  Tom,  auad  yaiir  business. 
We  must  follow  that  interest  which  will  take, 
but  endeavour  at  tliat  which  will  be  most  for  us^ 
and  we  jike  most Oh,  here  is  my  young  mis- 
tress !  iTou  taps  her  neck  behind^  and  kitses  his 
Jingers.j  Go,  ye  liquorish  fool !  [Exit  Tov. 

Enter  iMtivnA. 

Imc.  Who  was  that  yOu  were  hurrying  away } 

PhiL  One  that  I  hud  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Luc.  Why  did  you  turn  him  away,  then? 

Fhil.  Tor  vour  ladyship's  service;  to  carry 
your  ladyships  letter  to  his  master,  I  could 
hardly  get  the  rugue  away. 

Luc.  "Why,  Ims  he  so  little  love  for  his  master? 

PhiL  No ;  but  he  has  so  much  loVe  tor  his 
mistress. 

Luc.  fiut  I  thought  I  heard  him  kiss  you :  why 
do  you  suffer  tlwt  ? 

PhiL  Why,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  love.  We  servants,  we  poor  people,  that 
have  nothing  but  oor  persons  to  bestow  or  treat 
for,  ard  forced  to  deal  and  bargain  by  way  of 
sample ;  and  therefore,  as  We  have  no  parchments 
or  wax  necessary  in  our  agreements,  we  squeeze 
with  our  hands,  aiKl  seal  with  our  lips^  to  ratify 
vows  and  promises. 

Luc.  But  can*t  you  trust  one  another,  without 
such  earnest  down  f 
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PkiL  We  doiift  thiiik  it  safe,  any  more  than 
jon  oentxy,  to  oome  together  Without  deeds  ese- 
cateo. 

X^.  Thou  art  a  pert»  meirr  hussy. 

PAiZ  I  wishy  madam,  your  fover  and  you  were 
as  happy  as  Tom  and  your  serrant  are. 

Imc,  You  grow  impertineBt 

PkiL  I  ha?e  done,  madam ;  and  I  won't  ask 
jou  what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr  Myrtle,  what 
jour  fadier  will  do  with  Mr  Bevil,  nor  what  you 
all,  espedally  my  lady,  mean  by  admitting  Mr 
Cimberton  as  pardculariy  here  as  if  he  were  mar- 
ried to  you  already;  nay,  you  are  married  actual- 
ly, as  far  as  people  of  <iuality  are. 

Jmc.  How^stfaat? 

PkiL  You  have  different  beds  in  the  9ame 
lioose. 

Luc  Pshaw  !-^-I  have  a  very  great  value  for 
Mr  Bevil,  but  have  absolutely. put  an  end  to  hb 
pretensions,  in  the  letter  I  gave  you  for  him ; 
out  my  father,  in  his  heart,  still  has  a  mind  to 
him,  were  it  not  for  this  woman  they  talk  of; 
and  I  am  apt  to  imagine  he  is  married  to  her,  or 
never  desans  to  marry  at  alL 

PkiL  rten,  Mr  Myrtle 

Luc,  He  had  my  oarents'  leave  to  apply  to 
me^  and,  by  that,  he  lias  won  me  and  my  aroo- 
dons :  who  is  to  have  this  body  of  mine,  without 
ihem,  it  seems,  is  nothing  to  me:  my  mother 
says,  'tis  indecent  for  me  to  let  my  thoughts  stray 
about  the  person  of  my  husband ;  nay,  she  says 
a  maid  rightly  virtoons,  though  she  may  have 
been  where  her  lover  was  a  thousand  times, 
should  not  have  made  observations  enough  to 
know  him  from  another  man,  when  she  sees  him 
in  a  thirdphK». 

PkiL  Tnat's  more  -than  the  severity  of  a  nun ; 
for,  not  to  see  when  one  may,  is  hardly  possiblci 
not  to  see  when  one  can't,  is  very  easy :  at  this 
rate,  madam,  there  are  a  great  many  whom  you 
have  not  seen,  who 

Luc  Mamma  says,  the  first  time  you  see  your 
husband,  should  be  at  that  instant  he  is  made  so. 
When  your  father,  with  the  help  of  the  piinister, 
gives  you  to  liim,  then  you  are  to  see  him,  then 
you  are  to  observe  and  take  notice  of  him,  be* 
cause,  then,  you  are  to  obey  him. 

PkiL  But  does  not  my  lady  remember  you  are 
to  love,  as  well  as  to  obey  ? 

Luc  To  love  is  a  passion ;  'tis  a  desire;  and 
we  roust  have  no  desires.  Oh  !  I  cannot  endure 
the  reflection !  With  what  insensibility  on  my 
part,  with  what  more  than  patience,  have  I  been 
exposed  and  offistred  to  some  awkward  booby  or 
other  in  every  oounU  of  Great  Britain ! 

Pkil,  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard 
you  speak  of  it  before  with  this  indignation. 

Luc  Every  comer  of  the  land  mis  presented 
«ae  with  a  wealthy  coioomb:  as  fast  as  one  trea- 
ty has  gone  dS,  another  has  cone  on,  till  my 
name  and  person  have  been  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
ivhole  town.-— *What  is  this  moM  come  to  I  no 


shame  left !  to  be  barleied  for  like  the.  beasts 
of  the  field ;  and  that  in  such  an  instance  as  co^ 
ming  togeth^,  to  an  entire  familiarity,  and  union 
of  soul  and  body;  and  this  without  being  so  much 
as  well-wishert  to  each  other,  but  for  increase  of 
fortune ! 

PkiL  But,  madam,  all  these  ventiqns  wil) 
end  very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr  Cimberton  is 
your  mother's  kinsman,  and  three  hundred  years 
an  older  gentleman  than  any  lover  you  ever  had; 
for  which  reason,  with  that  of  his  prodigiiMiS 
large  estate^  she  is  resolved  on  him,  and  has  sent 
to  consult  the  lawvers  accordingly;  nay,  has, 
whether  you  know  it  or  no^  been  in  treaty  with 
sir  Geofirey,  who,  to  join  in  the  settlement,  has 
accepted  of  a  sum  to  do  it,  and  is  every  moment 
expected  in  town  for  that  purpose. 

Luc  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence? 

PkiL  By  an  art  I  have,  t  thank  nw  stars,  be- 
yond all  the  waiting  maids  in  Great  Britain ;  the 
art  of  listeninf^  madam,  for  your  ladysbip^s  ser- 
vice. 

Luc  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  yon  do. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  Phillis;  begone!  Here^ 
here,  1*11  turn  you  out.  My  mother  says  I  must 
not  converse  with  my  servants,  thoo^  I  must 
converse  with  no  one  else.  [Exit  Pbillis.]  How 
unhappy  are  we  who  are  bom  to  great  fortunes ! 
No  one  looks  at  us  with  indi£Eerenoe,  or  acts  to- 
wards us  on  the  foot  of  plain-dealing ;  yet,  by  all 
I  have  been  heretofore  offered  to,  or  treated  for, 
I  have  been  used  with  the  most  agreeable  of  all 
abuses,  flattery ;  but  now,  by  this  phlegmatic  fool, 
I  am  used  as  nothing,  or  a  mere  thing :  he,  for- 
sooth, is  too  wise,  too  learned,  to  have  any  re» 
gard  to  desires,  aiid  I  know  not  what  the  learned 
oaf  calls  sentiments  of  love  and  passion  !-r-Here 
he  comes  with  my  mother — ^'tas  much  if  he  looks 
at  me ;  or,  if  he  does,  takes  no  more  notice  of  mt 
than  of  any  other  moveable  in  the  room* 

filler  Mrs  Sealano  and  Ma  Cimberton. 

Mrs  Sea.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this 
learned  taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard 
you  have  to  our  own  andent  and  hououiahle 
house,  in  oousultine  a  means  to  keep  the  blood 
as  pure  and  regularly  descended  as  may  be ! 

Cmi.  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  women 
of  this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a 
tendency,  and  their  imaginations  so  bewildered 
in  flesh  and  blood,  that  a  man  of  reason  can't 
talk  to  be  understood:  they  have  no  ideas  of 
happiness  but  what  are  more  gross  than  the  gra- 
tification of  huqger  and  thirst. 

Luc  With  how  much  reflection  he  is  a  cox* 
comb !  [Aside. 

Cim.  And  in  truth,  aiadam,  I  have  considered 
it  as  a  most  bratal  custom,  that  persons  of  the 
first  character  in  the  world  should  go  as  ordina- 
rily, and  with  as  little  shame,  to  bed,  as  to  dinner 
with  one  another.    They  proceed  lothe  propa- 
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gation  of  the  species  as  openly  as  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  individual. 

Luc,  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee 
mnst  have  no  shame,  I*m  sure.  [Aside, 

Mrs  Sea,  Oh,  cousin  Ciinberton  !  cousin  Ciiu- 
berton !  how  abstracted,  how  refined  is  your 
sense  of  things!  but,  indeed,  it  is  too  true, 
there  is  nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  say- in  the  best 
governed  famihes,  my  master  and  lady  are  gone 
to  bed-— one  does  not  know  but  it  might  have 
been  said  of  one's  self. 

[Hiding  herjace  with  her  fan. 
Cim.  Lycurgus,  madam,  instituted  otherwise  : 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  the  whole  female 
world  was  pregnant,  but  none  but  the  mothers 
themselves  Knew  by  whom ;  their  meetings  were 
secret,  and  the  amorous  congress  always  by 
stealth ;  and  no  such  professed  doings  between 
the  sexes  as  are.  tolerated  among  us  under  the 
audacious  word — ^marriage. 

Mrs  Sea.  Oh  !  h^  I  lived  in  those  days,  and 
been  a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might  with  less  in- 
decency have  had  ten  children  according  to  that 
modest  institution,  than  one  under  the  confusion 
of  our  modern  barefaced  manner. 

Luc.  And  yet,  poor  woman !  she  has  gone 
tlirough  the  whole  ceremony ;  and  here  I  stand  a 
melancholy  proof  of  it.  [Aside, 

Mrs  Sea,  We  will  talk  then  of  business. 
That  girl,  walking  about  the  room  there,  is  to  be 
your  wife :  she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas,  no  senti- 
ments, that  speak  her  born  of  a  thinking  mo- 
ther. 

Cim,  I  have  observed  her;  her  lively  look, 
free  air,  and  disengaged  countenance,  speak  ber 

very 

JMC,  Very  what  ? 

Cim,  If  you  please,  madam— ^to  set  her  a  lit^ 
tie  that  way. 

Mrs  Sea,  Lucinda,  say  nothing  to  him;  you 
are  not  a  match  for  him :  when  you  are  married, 
you  may  speak  to  such  a  husband  when  you  are 
spoken  to;  but  I  am  disposing  of  you  above 
yourself  every  way. 

Cim,  Madam,  you  can't  but  observe  the  in- 
conveniencies  I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes  that 
your  ladyship  will  be  the  consort  of  my  better 
part.  As  for  the  young  woman,  she  is  rather  an 
mipediment  than  a  help  to  a  man  of  letters  and 
speculation.  Madam,  there  is  no  reflection,  no 
Miilosophy,  can  at  all  times  subdue  the  sensitive 
ife,  but  the  animal  shall  sometimes  carry  away 

the  man Ha !  aye,  the  vermilion  of  her  4ips*! 

Luc.  Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 
Cim,  The  pretty  enough-^ — -pant  of  her  bo- 
som ! 

Luc,  Sir !  madam,  don't  you  hear  him  } 

Cim,  Her  forward  chest ! 

Luc.  Intolerable! 

Cim.  High  health ! 

Luc.  The  grave,  easy,  impudence  of  him  ! 

Cim.  Proud  heart ! 
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Luc.  Stupid  coxcomb ! 

Cim.  1  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while  we 

are  looking  at  her,  throws  out  all  attractioos 

her  arms her  neck what  a  spring  in  her 

step! 

Luc.  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus^  yoa  strange, 
unaccountable— 

Cim.  What  an  elasticity  in  her  veins  and  ar- 
teries ! 

Luc.  I  have  no  veins,  no  arteries ! 

Mrs  Sea.  Oh,  child  !  hear  him ;  he  talks 
finely ;  he's  a  scholar ;  he  knows  what  you  have. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape, 
the  gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indignatioa 
you  see  in  the  pretty  little  ^ing  I  Now,  I  am 
considering  her  on  this  occasion  but  as  one  that 
is  to  be  pregnant— 

Luc.  The  familiar,  learned,  unseasonable  pup- 
py !  [Aside. 

Cim.  And  pregnant  undoubtedly  she  will  be 
yearly  *.  1  fear  I  shan't  for  many  years  have  dis- 
cretion enough  to  give  her  one  fallow  season. 

Luc,  Monster!  there's  no  bearing  it.  The 
hideous  sot !  There's  no  enduring  it,  to  be  thus 
surveyed  hke  a  steed  at  sale ! 

Cim,  At  sale !  she's  very  illiterate ;  bat  she's 
very  well  limbed,  too.  Turn  her  in ;  I  see  what 
she  is. 

Mrs  Sea,  Go,  you  creature !  I  am  ashamed 
of  you. 

[Exit  Lucinda  m  a  rage. 

Cim,  No  harm  done.  You  know,  madam,  me 
better  sort  of  people,  as  I  observed  to  you,  treat 
by  their  lawyers  of  weddings,  [Adjusting  himself 
at  the  glass,]  and  the  woman  m  tfie  bargain,  like 
the  mansion-house  in  the  sale  of  the  estate,  is 
thrown  in,  and  what  that  is,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  not  at  all  considered. 

Mrs  Sea,  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  make  no  de- 
mand for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  every  othe? 
accomplishment,  as  the  common  world  think 
them,  because  she  is  not  polite. 

Cm,  1  know  your  exalted  understanding,  ab- 
stracted as  it  is  from  vulgar  prejudice,  will  not 
be  offended  when  I  declare  to  you,  madam,  I 
marry  to  have  an  heir  to  my  estate,  and  not  to 
beget  a  colony  or  a  plantation.  This  young  wo- 
man's beauty  and  constitution  will  demand  prOf 
vision  for  a  tenth  child  at  least. 

Mrs  Sea.  With  all  that  wit  and  learning,  how 
considerate !  what  an  economist !  [Atide.]  Sir,  I 
cannot  make  her  any  other  than  what  she  is,  or 
say  she  is  much  better  than  the  other  young  wo- 
men of  this  age,  or  fit  for  much  besides  being  a 
mother;  but  I  have  given  directions  for  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  sir  Geoflfry  Cimber- 
ton's  counsel  is  to  meet  ours  here  at  this  hoai 
concerning  his  joining  in  the  deed,  which,  when 
executed,  makes  you  capable  of  settling  what  is' 
due  to  Lucinda's  fortune.  Herself,  as  I  told  you, 
I  say  nothing  of. 

dim.  No^  Qo^  no ;   indeed,  madam,  it  n  not 
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usual,  and  I  most  depend  upon  mv  reflection 
and  philosophy  not  to  overstock  my  family. 

mrt  Sea,  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimber- 
ton ;  buc  she  is,  for  aught  I  sec,  as  well  as  the 
daughter  of  any  body  else. 

Cim.  That  is  very  true,  madam. 

Mnter  a  Servant^  who  whispert  Mrs  Sealand. 

Mn  Sea,  The  lawyers  are  come,  and  now  we 
are  to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to  the 
point,  whether  it  is  necessary  that  sir  Geofiry 
should  jt)io  in  the  settlement,  as  being  what  they 
call  in  the  remainder.  But,  good  cousin,  you 
must  have  patience  with  them.  These  lawyers, 
I  am  told,  are  of  a  different  kind  ;  one  is  what 
they  call  a  chamber-counsel,  the  other  a  plea- 
der ;  the  conveyancer  is  slow  from  an  imperfec- 
don  in  his  speech,  and  therefore  shunned  the  bar, 
bat  extremely  passionate,  and  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction :  the  other  is  as  warm  as  he,  but  has  a 
tongue  80  voluble,  and  a  head  so  conceited,  he 
will  suffer  nobody  to  speak  hut  himself. 

Cim.  You  mean  old  serjeant  Target  and  coun- 
sellor Bramble :  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Mrs  Sea»  The  same  t  shew  in  the  gentlemen. 

[Exit  Servant. 

JRe-^nter  Servant,  introducing  Myrtle  and 
Tom,  disguised  as  Bramble  and  Target. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  party  concerned,  Mr  Cim- 
berton ;  and  I  hope  you  have  considered  of -the 
matter. 

Tar.  Yes,  makam,  we  have  agreed  that  it 
must  be  by  indent — dent — dent — dent 

Bram.  Yes,  madam,  Mr  Serjeant  and  myself 
have  agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  you,  that 
it  must  be  an  indenture  tripartite;  and  tripartite 
lc:t  it  be,  for  sir  Geoffry  must  needs  be  a  party. 
Old  Cimberton,  in  the  year  1619,  says,  In  that 
ancient  roll  in  Mr  Serjeant's  hands,  as  recourse 
thereto  being  had  will  more  at  large  appear 

Tar.  Yes,  and,  by  the  deeds  in  your  nands,  it 
appears,  that 

Bram.  Mr  Serjeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  no 
inferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custody,  but  speak 
Co  the  titles  in  your  own  deeds.  I  shall  not  shew 
that  deed,  till  my  client  is  in  town. 

Cim.  You  know  best  your  own  methods. 

Mrs  Sea.  The  single  question  is,  Whether  the 
entail  is  such,  that  my  cou«(iri,  sir  Geoffry,  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  affair  ? 

Bram.  Yes,  as  to  the  lordship  of  Tretriplet, 
but  not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Grimgribber. 

Tar.  I  say,  that  Gr — gr — ,  that  Gr — gr — , 
Grimgribber,  Grimgribber  is  in  us ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  remainder  thereof,  as  well  as  that  of  Tr — 
Tr—  Triplet, 

Bram.  You  ^o  upon  the  deed  of  sir  Ralph, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  prece- 
dent to  that  in  which  old  Cimbcrton  made  over 
the  remainder,  and  made  it  pa^s  to  the  heirs  ge- 
neral, by  which  your  clicut  comes  in;  and  I 


question  whether  the  remainder  even  of  Tretri- 
plet is  in  him but  we  are  willing  to  wave  that, 

and  give  him  a  valuable  consideration.  But  we 
shall  not  purchase  what  is  in  us  for  ^ver,  as 
Grimgribber  is,  at  the  rate  as  we  guard  against 
the  contingent  of  Mr  Cimberton  having  no  son. 
Then  we  ruow  sir  Geoffrey  is  the  first  of  the 
collateral  male  line  in  this  family yet  - 

Tar.  Sir,  Gr gr her  is — 

Bram.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  your 
argument  might  be  of  force,  and  we  would  be 
indincd  to  hear  that  in  all  its  parts — but,  sir,  I 
see  very  plainly  what  you  are  going  into— I  tell 
you  it  is  as  probable  a  contingent,  that  sir  Geof- 
fry may  die  before  Mr  Cimberton,  as  that  he 
may  outlive  him. 

Tar.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  but  I 
must  say — 

Bram»  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  extent  of 
that  argument,  but  that  will  go  no  farther  than 
as  to  the  claimants  under  old  Cimberton.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
sir  Ralph,  he  could  not  dock  the  entail,  and  then 
create  a  new  estate  for  the  heirs  in  general. 

Tar.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience  to  be  told,  that 
when  Gr — gr — »ber 

Bram.  I  will  allow  it  you,  Mr  Seijcant ;  but 
there  must  be  the  words,  heirs  for  ever,  to  make 
such  an  estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cim.  I  must  be  impartial,  though  you  are  coun- 
sel for  my  side  of  the  question.  Were  it  not  that 
you  are  so  good  as  to  allow  him  what  he  has  not 
said,  I  should  think  it  very  hard  you  should  an- 
swer him  without  hearing  liim.  '  But,  gentlemen, 
I  believe  you  have  both  considered  this  matter^ 
and  are  firm  in  your  different  opinions ;  'twere 
better,  therefore,  you  proceeded  according  to  the 
particular  sense  of  each  of  you,  and  give  your 

thoughts  distinctly  in  writing And,   do  you 

see,  sirs,  pray  let  me  have  a  copy  of  what  you  say 
in  English. 

Brum,  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  saying? 
In  English  !  Oh  !  but  I  forgot  myself;  youVc  a 
wit.  But,  however,  to  please  you,  sir,  you  shall 
have  it  in  as  plain  terms  as  the  law  will  admit  of. 

Cim.  But  I  will  have  it,  sir,  without  delay. 

Bram.  That,  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of; 
the  courts  are  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  I  am 
this  moment  obliged  to  be  at  every  one  of  them ; 
and  'twould  be  wrong  if  I  should  not  be  in  tlie 
hall  to  attend  one  of  them  at  least;  the  rest 
would  take  it  ill  else  : — therefore,  I  must  leave 
what  I  have  said  to  Mr  Serjeant's  consideration, 
and  I  will  digest  liis  arguments  on  my  part,  uud 
you  shall  hear  from  me  again,  sir. 

[Exit  Bramble. 

Tar.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Cim,  Mr  Bramble  is  very  quick — he  parted  a 
little  abruptly. 

Tar,  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  I 
pinched  him  to  the  quick  about  thai  Gr— gr — 
Dcr. 
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J&f  Sea.  I  ttw  that;  for  be  durtt  not  fo  modi 
«•  liear  jcm.  I  shsll  send  to  yofi,  Mr  Serjeant^ 
as  soon  as  sir  Geoffiy  comes  to  town;  and  then, 
I  hope,  all  may  be  a^""^* 

Tor;  I  ahalf  be  at  my  chambers  at  my  nsaal 
boors.  [Exit  Tab. 

Cim.  Madam,  if  yoa  please,  FU  now  attend 
tou  to  the  tea*tabie,  where  I  shall  hear  from  yoar 
ladyship  reason  and  good  sense,  after  all  this  law 
and  gibberish. 

Mn  Sea,  lis  a  wonderfol  thin^  sir,  that  men 
of  their  profesnon  do  not  stndy  to  talk  the  sub- 


stance of  what  tney  hate  to  fay  ra  the  language 
of  the  rest  of  the  woild ;  sure  thc/d  find  thor 
aooonnt*in  it. 

ChsL  They  m^ht  peniaps,  madam,  with  people 
of  your  good  sense ;  but,  with  the  generality, 
'twould  never  do :  the  mlgar  wooU  hare  no  re- 
spect for  truth  and  knowledgCi  if  they  weve  ex- 
posed to  naked  view. 

Truth  is  too  simple,  of  all  arts  bereart^d ; 
Since  the  world  wili— why  let  it  be  deceived. 

[Exeuat. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I^BETiL>n»ar^s  lodgingi. 

fisviL  jum.  with  m  letter  m  hu  kamd,foUo»ed 

byTou. 

Tom.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter :  I  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr  Myrtle 
about  any  thing  of  your  letter  to  madam  Lucin- 
da. 

Bev.  What's  the  fool  in  such  a  fright  for  ^  I 
don't  suppose  you  did :  what  f  would  know  is, 
whether  Mr  Myrtle  shewed  any  suspicion,  or 
asked  you  any  questions,  to  lead  you  to  say  est- 
suallv  that  you  had  carried  any  such  letter  for 
roc  this  mominj^? 

Tom,  Why,  sir,  if  he  did  ask  me  any  questions, 
how  could  I  help  it  ? 

Bev,  I  don't  say  you  could,  oaf!  I  am  not 
questioning  you  about  him.  What  did  he  say  to 
you  ? 

TofH.  Why,  sir,  when  I  came  to  his  chambers 
to  be  dressed  for  the  lawyer's  port  your  honour 
was  pleased  to  put  me  upon,  he  asked  me  if  I 

had  been  to  Mr  Sealand's  this  morning  ? So 

I  told  him,  sir,  I  often  went  thither because, 

sir,  if  I  had  not  said  that,  he  might  have  thought 
there  was  suinetbing  more  iu  my  going  now,  than 
at  another  time. 

Bev.  Very  well.  The  fellow's  caution,  I  find, 
has  given  him  this  jealousy.  [Atide.]  Did  he  ask 
you  no  other  questions  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  sir — now  I  remember,  as  we  came 
away  in  the  hackney-coach  from  Mr  Sealand's, 
Tom,  says  he,  as  I  came  in  to  your  master  this 
morning,  he  bade  you  go  for  an  answer  to  a  letter 
he  had  sent ;  pmy,  did  you  bring  him  any  ?  says 
he — Ah !  says  I,  sir,  your  honour  is  pleased  to 
joke  with  me ;  you  have  a  mind  to  know  whe- 
ther I  can  keep  a  secret  or  no. 

Bev.  And  so,  by  shewing  him  you  could,  you 
told  him  you  had  one. 

Tom.  Sir [Confusedly. 

Bev,  What  mean  actions  docs  jealousy  make 
a  man  stoop  to!  how  poorly  has  he  used  art 
^ith  a  sen'ant  to  make  nim  betray  liis  master  ! 
Weil,  and  when  did  he  give  you  this  letter  for 
me? 


Tbfii.  Sir,  he  wnt  it  before  he  pulled  off  his 
lawyer's  gown  at  his  own  chambers. 

Bev.  Very  well ;  and  what  did  he  eay  when  yoa 
brought  him  my  answer  to  it  ? 

Tom.  lie  looked  a  tittle  out  of  homoor,  sir, 
and  said  it  was  very  well. 

Bev.  I  knew  he  would  be  grave  upont— - 
Wait  witliout. 

Tom.  Hum !  'gad  I  don't  like  ttiis :  I  am  afraid 
we  are  in  the  wrong  box  here [EsU  Tom. 

Bev.  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fdlow  was 
present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  thoroughly 
disturbed.  This  hot  man,  to  write  me  a  cballengie 
on  supposed  artificial  dealing,  when  I  pnifessed 
myself  his  friend  ! — I  can  live  contented  wirhoot 
glory,  but  I  cannot  suffer  shame.  What's  to  be 
done  ?  Bot  first,  let  me  consider  Lucinda*s  letter 
again.  [Rctuh. 

*  Sir,  I  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the  latvs  a 

*  woman  ought  to  impose  upon  lierself,  to  ac- 
'  knowledge,  that  your  manner  of  declining  a 
'  treaty  of  marriage  in  our  family,  and  desiriiu; 
'  the  refusal  may  come  from  me,  has  something 
'  more  engaging  in  it  than  tlie  courtship  of  hiui, 
'  who,  I  fear,  will  fait  to  my  lot,  except  your 

*  friend  exerts  himself  for  our  common  safety 

*  uid  happiness.     I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mr 

*  Myrtle  may  not  know  of  this  letter  till  hcreaf- 
'  ter,  and  am  your  most  obliged  humble  bervant, 

LuciNDA  Sealand.' 

Well,  but  the  postscript  [Reads. 

'  I  won't,  upon  second  thoughts,  hide  any  tiling 

'  from  you  :  but  my  reason  for  concealing  this  is, 

'  that  Mr  Myrtle  has  a  jealousy  in  his  temper 

'  which  gives  me  some  terrors ;  but  my  esteem 

*  for  him  inclines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  ef- 

*  feet  which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender 
'  love,  and  what  may  be  cUred  by  a  careful  and 

*  unblameabte  conduct.' 

Thus  has  this  lady  made  me  her  friend  and 
confidant,  and  put  herself  in  a  kind  under  my 
protection.  I  cannot  teU  him  immediately  the 
purport  of  this  letter,  except  I  could  cure  him  of 
the  violent  and  untractable  passion  of  jealousy, 
and  so  serve  him  knd  her,  by  disobeying  her  in 
the  article  of  secrecy,  more  than  I  sbfookl  by 
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complying  with  ber  directions.  But  then,  this 
duelline,  which  custom  has  imposed  upon  every 
man  who  would  live  with  reputation  and  honour 
in  the  world — how  most  I  preserve  mjrself  from 
imputations  there  P  he'll,  forsooth,  call  it  or  think 
it  tear,  if  I  explain  without  fighdug — But  his  let- 
ter— ril  read  it  again 

*  Sir,  Ton  have  used  me  basely,  in  correspond- 
'  ing  and  carrying  on  a  treaty  where  you  told  me 
'  you  were  indificrent.  I  have  changed  my  sword 
'  since  I  saw  you,  which  advertisement  I  thought 
*  proper  to  send  you  against  the  next  meeting  be- 
'  tweeu  you  and  thcr  injured 

'  Charles  Myrtle.' 

£fi^er  Tom. 

Tom.  Mr  Myrtle,  sir:  would  your  honour 
please  to  see  him  P 

Be».  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  let  Mr  Myrtle 
wait  at  my  fnd'gings !  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Tou.] 
V^ell,  I  am  resolved  upon  my  carriage  to  him — 
he  is  in  love,  and,  in  every  circumstance  of  life, 
a  little  distrustful,  which  I  must  allow  for.  But 
here  he  is. 

Enter  Tom,  introducing  Myrtle. 

Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this  ho- 
nour  But,  sir,  you,  with  vour  very  discern- 

ing face,  leave  the  room,  [tiit  Tom.]  Well, 
Mr  Mvrtle,  your  commands  with  me  ? 

Myr,  The  time,  the  pluce,  our  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect 
me  on  this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without  farther 
ceremony  or  conference,  to  desire  you  would 
not  only,  as  you  already  have,  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  but  also  comply  with  the 
request  in  it  I  must  have  farther  notice  taken 
of  my  message  than  these  half  lines — I  have 
yours — I  shall  be  at  home 

Bev.  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you  in  a  very  miusual  style ;  but,  as  I  design  every 
ching  in  this  matter  shall  be  your  o%«ti  action, 
your  own  seeking,  I  shall  understand  nothing  but 
what  you  are  pleased  to  confirm  face  to  face ; 
and  I  have  already  forgot  the  contents  of  your 
epistle. 

Mjfr,  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  abuse  you  have  already  made  of  my  simpl- 
city  and  frankness ;  and  I  see  your  moderation 
tends  to  your  own  advantage,  and  not  mine ;  to 
your  own  safety,  not  consideration  of  your  friend. 

Bev.  My  own  safety,  Mr  Myrtle  ! 

JIfyr.  Your  own  safety,  Mr  Bevil. 

Bev.  Look  you,  Mr  Slyrtle,  there's  no  disgui- 
sing'that ;  I  understand  what  you  would  be  at : 
but,  sir,  you  know  I  have  often  dared  to  disap- 
prove of  the  decisions  a  tyrant  custom  has  intro- 
duced, to  the  breach  of  all  laws,  both  divine  and 
human. 

Myr.  Mr  Gevil,  Mr  Bevil !  it  would  be  a  good 
first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  con- 
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{science  that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of 
doing  injuries  as 

Bev,  As  what? 

Myr,  As  fear  of  answering  for  them. 

Bev.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them  !  but  that 
apprehension  is  just  or  blameable,  according  to 

the  abject  of  that  fear. 1  have  often  told  yoo^ 

in  conBdence  of  heart,  I  abhorred  the  daring  to  of^ 
fend  the  Author  of  life,  and  rushing  into  his  pre- 
sence. I  say,  by  the  very  same  -act,  to  commit 
the  crime  against  him,  and  immediately  to  urg9 
on  to  his  tribunal. 

Myr.  Mr  Beril,  T  must  tell  you,  this  coolness, 
this  gravity,  diis  shew  of  consaence,  shall  never 
cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You  have,  indeed,  the 
best  excuse  for  life,  the  hopes  of  possessing  Lu- 
anda ;  but  consider,  sir,  I  have  as  much  rcnsoa 
to  be  weary  of  it,  if  I  am  to  lose  her ;  and  my 
first  attempt  Co  recover  her,  shall  be  to  let  her 
see  the  dauntless  man  who  is  to  be  her  guardian 
and  protector. 

Bev.  Sir,  shew  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  ar- 
gnment,  that  I  am  autliorised,  by  my  own  hand, 
to  vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and 
I  will  shew  thee,  to  diastise  thee  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  courage.  Slight,  inconsiderate  man  ! 
There  is,  Mr  Myrtle,  no  such  terror  in  quick  an- 
ger, and  you  shall,  you  know  not  why,  be  cool, 
as  you  have,  you  know  not  why,  been  warm. 

Myr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  an  oo 
casion  of  anger }  You,  perhaps,  wlio  know  not 
what  it  is  to  love,  who  have  your  ready,  your  com* 
modious,  your  foreign  trinket,  for  your  loose 
hours,  and,  from  your  fortune,  your  specious  out- 
ward carriage,  and  other  hicky  circumstances,  as 
easy  a  way  to  the  possession  of  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour; you  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarm- 
ed, to  be  distracted,  with  anxrety  and  terror  of 
losing  more  than  life.  Your  marriage,  happy 
man!  goes  on  like  common  business;  and,  in  the 
interim,  you  have  your  rambling  captive,  your  In- 
dian princess,  for  your  soft  raommts  of  daUiafice^ 
your  convenient,  yonr  ready,  Indiana. 

Bev.  You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  pa- 
tience of  a  man,  and  I'm  excusable,  in.  the  guard 
of  innocence,  or  from  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture, which  can  bear  no  more,  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation, and  observe  your  letter .-^r,  I'll  attend 
yon. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Did  you  call,  sir  ?  I  thought  yon  did ;  I 
heard  you  speak  loud. 

Bev.  Yes ;  go  call  a  coadi. 

Tom.  Sir— Master— Mr  Myrtle— Friends 
Gentlemen — what  d'ye  mean  f  Fm  bat  a  servant, 
or 

Bev.  Call  a  coach.  [Exit  Tom. 

[A  long  pautey  wniking  tultenty  fry  each 
other. 
[Atide.]  Shall  I,  thoa$;h  provoked  to  the  otter- 
most,  recover  mysdf  at  the  entnmee  of  a  third 
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person,  and  that  my  servant,  too,  and  not  have 
respect  enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been  receiving 
from  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  best  of  fathers, 
to  an  unhappy  virgin,  too,  whose  life  depends  on 
mine  ?  [Shutting  the  door, 

[To  Myrtle.]  I  have,  thank  Heaven,  time  to 
recollect  myself,  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of  what 
such  a  rash  man  as  you  think  of  me,  keep  longer 
unexplained  the  false  appearances  under  which 
your  infirmity  of  temper  makes  vou  sufi'er,  when, 
perhaps,  too  much  regard  to  a  raise  point  of  ho- 
nour makes  me  prolong  that  suflfering. 

JVfyr.  I  am  sure  Mr  Bevil  cannot  doubt  but  I 
had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  lunooence 
than  his  sword. 

Bev.  Why,  tlien,  would  you  ask  it  first  that  way  ? 
Jifyr,  Consider ;  you  kept  your  temper  yourself 
no  longer  than  till  I  spoke  to  the  disfidvantage  of 
her  you  loved. 

Bev,  True.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  saved 
you  from  the  most  exquisite  distress,  even  though 
you  had  succeeded  in  the  dispute.  I  know  you 
80  well,  that,  I  am  sure,  to  have  found  this  letter 
about  a  roan  you  had  killed,  would  have  been 
worse  than  deatli  to  yourself.  Read  it — When 
he  is  thoroughly  mortitied,  and  shame  has  got  the 
better  of  jealousy,  he  will  deserve  to  be  assisted 
towards  obtaining  Lucinda.  [Aside. 

Myr.  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turned 
the  injury  upon  me  as  the  aggressor !  I  begin 
to  fear  I  have  been  too  far  transported — ^  A  trea- 
'  ty  in  our  family  !'  is  not  that  saying  too  much? 
I  shall  relapse^^— But  I  find  (on  the  postscript) 
'  something  like  jealousy' — ^With  what  face  can 
I  see  my  benefactor,  my  advocate,  whom  I  have 
treated  like  a  betrayer  ? — ^Oh,  Bevil !  with  what 

words  sliall  I— 

Bev.  There  needs  none ;  to  convince  is  much 
more  than  to  conquer. 

Myr,  But  can  you 

Bev,  You  have  overpaid  the  inquietude  you 
gave  me  in  the  change  1  see  in  you  towards  me. 
Alas !  what  machines  are  we  !  thy  face  is  alter- 
ed to  that  of  another  man,  to  that  of  my  compa- 
nion, my  friend. 

Myr,  That  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate 
wretch  ! 

Bev,  Pray,  no  more. 

Myr,  Let  me  reflect,  how  many  friends  have 
died  by  the  hands  of  friends  for  want  of  temper ; 
and  you  roust  give  me  leave  to  say,  again  and 
i^ain,  how  much  I  am  beholden  to  that  superior 
spirit  you  have  subdued  me  witii. — What  had  be- 
come of  one  of  us,  or  perhaps  both,  had  you  been 
as  weak  as  I  was,  and  as  incapable  of  reason  ? 

Bev,  I  congratulate  to  us  both  the  escape  from 
ourselves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make 
us  dearer  friends  than  ever. 

MtfT*  Dear  Bevil !  your  friendly  conduct  has 
convmced  me,  that  there  is  nothing  manly  but 
what  is  conducted  by  reason,  and  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  justice  \  and  yet,  how 


many  have  been  sacrificed  to  diat  idol,  die  us- 
reasonable  opinion  of  men !  Nay,  they  are  so 
ridiculous  in  it,  that  they  often  use  their  swords 
against  each  otlier  with  dissembled  anger  and 
real  fear : 

Betrayed  by  honour,  and  compelled  by  sfammey 
They  hazard  being  to  preserve  a  name. 
Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistake. 
Till,  plunged  in  sad  eternity,  they  wake ! 

[Eseunt, 

SCENE  II.— &  Jamtit  Park. 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevil,  and  Mr  Se&lakd. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mr  Sea- 
land,  as  we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our  fa- 
milies, to  mention  only  the  business  of  an  ancient 
house. — Genealogy  and  descent  are  to  he  of  some 
consideration  in  an  afiair  of  this  sort- 

Mr  Sea.  Genealogy  and  descent !  Sir,  there 
has  been  in  our  family  a  very  large  one.  Ther« 
was  Gulf  rid  the  fatlier  of  Edward,  the  father  of 
Ptolemy,  the  father  of  Crassus,  the  father  of  earl 
Richard,  the  father  of  Henry  the  marquis,  the  fa- 
ther of  duke  John 

Sir  J.  Bev.  What  I  do  you  rave,  Mr  Sealand  ? 
all  these  great  names  in  ;^our  family } 

Mr  Sea.  These !  y&s  sir — ^I  have  heard  my  fa- 
ther name  them  all,  and  more. 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Ay,  sir  ! — and  did  be  say  they  were 
all  in  your  family  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Yes,  sir :  he  kept  them  all — he  was 

the  greatest  cocker  in  England He  said  duke 

John  won  many  battles,  but  never  lost  him  one. 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Oh,  sir,  your  servant !  you  are 
laughing  at  uiy  laying  any  stress  upon  descent 
But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  never  knew  any  one, 
but  he  that  wanted  tliat  advantage,  turn  it  into 
ridicule. 

Mr  Sea.  And  I  never  knew  any,  who  had  miH 
ny  better  advantages,  put  that  into  his  aocount 
But,  Sir  John,  value  yourself  as  you  please  upon 
your  ancient  house,  I  am  to  talk  freely  of  every 
thing  you  are  pleased  to  put  into  your  bill  of 
rates  on  this  occasion. — Yet,  sir,  I  have  made  no 
objections  to  your  son*s  fapiily — ^it  is  his  morals 
that  I  doubt. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Sir,  I  can*t  help  saying,  that  what 
might  injure  a  citizen's  credit  may  be  no  stain  to 
a  gentlemau*s  honour. 

Mr  Sea,  Sir  John,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
is  liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as  the 
credit  of  a  trader :  W*^e  are  talking  of  a  marriage; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  the  father  of*  a  yomig  woman 
will  not  think  it  an  addition  to  the  honour  or.cre- 
dit  of  her  lover,  tliat  he  is  a  keeper 

Sir  J,  Bev,  Mr  Sealand,  don't  take  upon  you 
to  spoil  my  son's  marriage  with  any  woman  else. 

Mr  Sea.  Sir  John,  let  him  apply  to  any  wo- 
man else,  and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  be 
pleases^ 
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Sir  /.  Bev.  My  son,  str,  is  a  discreet  and  sober 
^ntleman. 

Mr  Sea,  Sr,  I  never  saw  a  man  that  wenched 
soberly  and  discreetly  that  ever  left  it  off— the 
decency  observed  in  the  practice  hides,  from  the 
sinner  even,  the  iniquity  of  it  *.  they  pursue  it, 
not  that  their  appetites  hurry  them  away,  but,  I 
warrant  you,  because  'tis  their  opinion  they  may 
doit 

Sir  J,  Bev,  Were  what  you  suspect  a  truth — 
do  you  design  to  keep  your  daut^hter  a  virgin,  till 
50U  find  a  man  unblemished  that  way  ? 

Mr  Sea,  Sir,  as  much  a  cit  as  you  take  me 
for — I  know  the  town  and  the  world — and  give 
me  leave  to  say,  that  we  merchants  are  a  species 
4>f  gentry  that  ruive  grown  into  the  world  this  last 
century,  and  are  as  honourable,  and  almost  as 
useful,  as  you  landed  folks,  that  have  always 
thought  yourselves  so  much  above  us ;  for  your 
trading,  forsooth  !  is  extended  no  farther  than  a 
load  of  hay,  or  a  fat  ox — You  are  pleasant  peo- 
ple, indeed  !  because  you  are  generally  bred  up 
to  be  lazy,  therefore,  I  warrant  you,  industry  is 
dishonourable ! 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Be  not  offended,  sir;  let  us  go 
back  to  our  point. 

Mr  Sea,  Ob !  not  at  all  offended—but  I  don't 
love  to  leave  any  part  of  the  account  unclosed — 
Look  you,  sir  John,  comparisons  are  odious,  and 
more  particularly  so  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
when  we  are  projecting  races  that  are  to  be 
made  oat  of  both  sides  of  the  comparisons. 

Sir  J,  Bev,  But  my  son,  sir,  is,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  a  gentleman  of  merit. 

Mr  Sea,  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so— But, 
sir  John,  I  am  a  man  exercised  and  experienced 
in  chances  and  disasters ;  I  lost  in  my  earlier 
years  a  very  fine  wife,  and,  with  her,  a  poor  tittle 
infant :  this  makes  me  perhaps  over  cautious  to 
preserve  the  second  bounty  ot  Providence  to  me, 
and  be  as  careful  as  I  can  of  this  child. — ^You'll 
pardon  me ;  my  poor  girl,  sir,  is  as  valuable  to 
me  as  your  boasted  son  to  you. 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Why,  that's  one  very  good  reason, 
Mr  Seatand,  why  I  wish  my  son  had  her. 

Mr  Sea,  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange  lady 
here,  this  incognita,  that  can  be  objected  to  him. 
Here  and  there  a  man  falls  in  love  with  an  art- 
ful creature,  and  gives  up  all  the  motives  of  life 
to  that  one  passion. 

Sir  J,  Bev.  A  man  of  my  son*s  understanding 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 

Mr  Sea,  Ver^r  wise  men  have  been  so  enslaved ; 
and  when  a  man  marries  with  one  of  them  upon 
his  hands,  whether  moved  from  the  demand  of  the 
world,  or  slighter  reasons,  such  a  husband  soils 
with  his  wife  for  a  month  perhaps — then  good 

bVye,  madam the  show's  over Ah  !  John 

Dryden  points  out  such  a  husband  to  a  hair, 
where  he  says. 

And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 
^oor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  cole  is. 


Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall  not  care  to  have 
my  poor  girl  turned  a  grazing,  aud  that  must  be 
the  case  when — 

Sir  J,  Bev.  But  pray  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

JIfr  Sea,  Look  you,  sir,  I'll  make  the  matter 
short.  This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  all 
the  objection  I  have  to  him:  but  one  way  or 
other  he  is  or  has  been  certainly  engaged  to 
her— I  am  therefore  resolved  this  very  afternoon 
to  visit  her :  now,  from  her  behaviour  or  appear- 
ance, I  shall  soon  be  let  into  what  I  may  tear  or 
hope  for. 

Sir  J.  Bev,  Sir,  I  am  very  confident  there  can 
be  nothing  inquired  into,  relating  to  my  son,  that 
will  not,  upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr  Sea.  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  be- 
lieve it — Sir  John  Bevil,  when  I  am  satisfied  in 
this  great  point,  if  your  son's  conduct  answers 
the  character  you  ^ive  him,  I  shall  wish  your  al- 
liance more  than  that  of  any  gentleman  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  so  your  servant.       [Exit  Skaland^ 

Sir  J.  Bev,  He  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely 
civil ;  but  his  great  wealth,  and  the  merit  of  his 
only  child,  the  heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be  lost 
for  a  little  peevishness — 

Enter  Humphrey. 

Oh,  Humphrey,  you  are  come  in  a  seasonable 
minute !  I  want  to  talk  to  tliee,  aud  to  tell  thee, 
that  my  head  and  heart  are  on  the  rack  about  my 
son. 

Humph.  Sir,  you  may  trust  hb  discretion ;  I 
am  sure  you  may. 

Sir  J,  Bev,  Why,  I  do  believe  I  may,  and  yet 
I'm  in  a  thousand  fears  when  I  lay  this  vast 
wealth  before  me.  When  I  consider  his  prepo^ 
sessions,  either  generous  to  a  folly  in  an  honour- 
able love,  or  abandoned  past  redemption  in  a  vi- 
cious one,  and  from  the  one  or  the  other  his  in^ 
sensibility  to  the  fairest  prospect  towards  doublins 
our  estate — a  father,  who  knows  how  useful 
wealth  is,  and  how  necessary  even  to  those  who 
despise  it,  I  say  a  father,  Humphrey,  a  fatlicr 
cannot  bear  it 

Humph,  Be  not  transported,  sir;  you  will 
grow  incapable  of  taking  any  resolution  in  your 
perplexity. 

Sir  J,  Bev,  Yes,  as  an^  as  I  am  with  him,  I 
would  not  have  him  surprized  iu  any  thing. — ^This 
mercantile  rough  nian  may  go  grossly  into  the 
examiniition  of  this  matter,  and  talk  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman so  as  to   ■ 

Humph,  No,  I  hope  not  in  an  abrupt  manner. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  No,  I  hope  not !  Why,  dost  thou 
know  any  thing  of  her,  or  of  him,  or  of  any 
thing  of  it,  or  all  of  it? 

Humph.  My  dear  master !  I  know  so  much, 
that  I  told  him  this  very  day,  you  had  reason  to 
be  secretly  out  of  humour  about  her. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Did  you  go  so  far  ?  Well,  wha|. 
said  he  to  that  ? 
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Humph,  His  words  were,  looking  upon  me 
stedtasUy,  Humphrey,  says  be,  that  woman  is  a 
woman  of  honour. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  How !  do  you  think  he  is  married 
to  her,  or  intends  to  marry  her  ? 

Humph,  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  latter — ^but 
lie  says  he  can  marry  no  one  without  your  con- 
sent,  ^hile  you  are  livmg. 

Sir  J,  Bev,  If  he  said  so  much,  I  know  he 
scorns  to  break  his  word  with  me. 

Humph,  1  am  sure  of  that. 

Sir  J.  Bev,  You  are  sure  of  that? — ^Well,  that's 
some  comfort — then  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
see  the  bottom  of  this  matter  during  thb  present 
ruffle. — Oh,  Humphrey 

Humph,  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev,  Yes,  a  man  is  very  ill  that  is  in  a 
very  ill  humour.  To  be  a  father,  is  to  be  in  care 
for  one,  whom  you  oftencr  disoblige  than  please 
by  that  very  care. — Oh !  that  sons  could  know  the 
dunr  to  a  father  before  themselves  are  fathers ! 
— But  perhaps  you'U  say,  now,  tlwt  1  am  one  of 
the  happiest  fieithers  in  the  world ;  but  i  assure 
you,  that  of  the  very  happiest  is  not  a  condition 
to  be  envied. 

Humph,  Sir,  yOor  pain  arises  not  from  the 
thing  itself,  but  your  particular  sense  of  it 
You  are  over  fond;  nay,  give  me  leave  to  say,  you 
are  unjustly  apprehensive  from  your  fondness. 
My  master  Bevil  never  disobliged  you,  and  he 
wilt,  I  know  he  witi,  do  every  t£ng  yon  oi^ht  to 
expect. 

Sir  J.  Bev,  He  won't  take  all  this  money  with 
this  girl—For  aught  I  know,  he  will,  forsooth, 
have  so  much  moderation,  as  to  think  he  ought 
not  to  force  his  Kking  for  any  consideration. 

Humph.  Me  is  to  marry  her,  not  you ;  he  is  to 
live  with  her,  not  you,  sir. 

Sir  J,  Bev.  I  know  not  what  to  think;  but  I 
know  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  be 
in  this  doubt-— Follow  me ;  I  must  come  to  some 
i««>lutioii.  [Exeunt 

SCE^iE  m.  BtYit  juniof^i  lodging$. 

Enter  Tou  an(/ Phillis. 

Tom,  Well,  madam,  if  you  must  speak  with 
Mr  Myrtle,  you  shall ;  he  is  now  with  my  master 
in  the  library. 

Phil.  But  yeu  must  leave  me  alone  with  him, 
for  he  can't  make  me  a  present,  nor  1  so  hand- 
somely take  any  thing  from  him,  before  you  ;  it 
would  not  be  decent. 

Tom,  It  will  be  very  decent  indeed  for  me  to 
retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  with  another  man  ! 

*  Phil.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one 
properly. 

2om.  I  believe  so— but,  however,  I  won't  be 
far  off,  nnd  therefore  will  Venture  to  trust  you. 
ni  rail  htm  to  you.  [Exit  Tom, 

Phil.  V\'bat  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter  here 
is  between  my  mistress  and  Mr  Myrtle,  from 


mere  ponctilio !  I  could,  any  hour  of  the  day,  f!et 
her  to  her  lover,  and  would  do  it — but  she,  for- 
sooth, wiU  allow  no  plot  to  g^t  him ;  bot  if  be 
can  come  to  her,  I  kdow  sSe  would  be  glad  of 
it;  I  must  therefore  do  her  an  acceptable  vio- 
lence, and  surprise  her  into  his  arms.  I  am  sore 
I  go  by  the  best  rule  imaginable :  if  sbe  wcie  my 
maid,  I  should  think  her  the  best  senrant  in  the 
world  for  doing  so  by  me. 

Enter  Myrtle  and  Toir. 

Oh,  sir !  you  and  Mr  Bevil  are  fine  gentlcnen, 
to  let  a  lady  remain  under  such  difficulties  as  rov 
poor  mistress,  and  not  attempt  to  set  her  at  k- 
berty,  or  release  her  from  the  danger  of  being  in- 
standy  married  to  Cimbertoo. 

Myr,  Tom  has  been  telling — But,  what  is  to 
be  dona? 

PhiL  What  is  to  be  done,  when  a  man  Gan*t 
come  at  his  mistress !— why,  can't  you  fire  our 
house,  or  the  nest  house  to  us,  to  make  us  run 
out,  and  you  take  us? 

Msfr.  How,  Mrs  Phillis 

PhiL  Ay — let  me  see  that  rogne  demy  to  fire 
a  house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  other  little  thing, 
when  there  were  no  other  way  to  come  at  me. 

Tom,  I  am  oblijied  to  you,  madam. 

PhiL  Why,  don't  we  hear  every  day  of  people's 
hanging  themselves  for  love,  and  won't  tbey  ven- 
tare  the  bnaid  of  being  hanged  for  k«-e?-Oh ! 
were  I  a  man — 

Myr,  What  manly  thing  would  you  have  me 
undertake^  according  to  your  ladyship's  notion  of 
a  man  ? 

PhiL  Only  be,  at  once,  what  one  time  or  other 
you  may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and  must  be. 

Myr,  Dear  girl  !  talk  plainly  to  roe,  and 
consider  I,  in  my  condition,  can't  be  in  very 
good  humour^ You  my,  to  be  at  once  what  I 
must  be? 

PhiL  Ay,  ay  I  mean  no  more  than  to 

be  an  old  man ;  I  mw  you  do  it  very  well  at  the 
masquerade.  In  a  word,  old  sir  Geofiry  Cimbei^ 
ton  is  every  hour  expected  in  town,  to  join 
in  the  deeds  and  settlements  for  manriiig  Mr 

Cimberton He  is  half  blind,  hafr  lame, 

half  deaf,  half  dumb ;  though,  as  to  his  passious 
and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  ridiculous  as 
when  in  the  heat  of  youth. 

Tom,  Come,  to  the  business,  and  don't  keep 
the  gentleman  in  suspense  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

PhiL  I  saw  you«  at  the  masquerade,  act  such  a 
one  to  perfection  :  go,  and  put  on  that  very 
habit,  and  come  to  our  house  as  sirGeafiy: 
there  is  not  one  there  but  myself  knows  his  per- 
son ;  I  was  bom  in  the  parish  where  he  is  lord  of 
the  manor ;  I  have  seen  him  often  and  often  at 
church  in  the  country.  Do  not  hesitate,  hot 
corDc  thither ;  they  will  think  you  bring  a  certain 
security  against  Mr  Myrtle,  and  vou  bring  Mr 
Myrtle.   Leave  the  rest  to  me ;  I  leave  this  with 
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YOU,  Mid  expecC- 


^They  don%  I  told  you, 

know  you ;  they  think  you  out  of  town,  which  you 
liad  as  good  be  for  ever,  if  you  lose  this  opt>or- 
ftunity.-— »I  must  be  gone ;  I  know  I  am  want> 
cd  at  home. 

JIfyr.  My  dear  Phiilis  ! 

J  Catches  and  kisses  her,  and  gtves  her  money. 
hiL  Oh  fy !  my  kisses  are  not  my  own ;  you 
have  committed  violence ;  but  FU  carry  them  to 
the  right  owner.  [Tosi  kisses  her,]  Come,  see  me 
down  ficairs,  [To  Toiff;]  and  leave  the  lover  to 
think  of  his  last  game  for  the  priie. 

[Exeunt  Ton  and  Phillis. 


3fyr.  I  think  I  ^ill' instantly  attempt  this  wild 

expedient the  extravagance  of  it  will  make 

mc  less  suspected,  and  it  will  ^ve  me  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  my  own  right  to  Lucinda,  with- 
out whom  I  cannot  live.  Bat  I  am  so  mortified 
at  this  conduct  of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil  1  he 

must  think  meanly  of  me. 1  know  not  how 

to  reassume  "^myself,  and   be  in  spirits  enough 

for  such  an  adventure  as  this ^yet  I  must 

attempt  it,   if  it  be  only  to  be  near  Lucinda, 
under  her  present  perplexities ;  and  sure— 
The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fiur, 
« Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care.    [Exit, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— Sbalahd's  house. 


J^ter  PhilliSi  with  lights  before  Myrtle, 
disguised  like  old  Sir  Geoffry,  supported 
by  Mrs  Sealavo,   Lucihoa,  and  Cimber- 

TON. 

Mrs  Sea.  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  far^  sir 
Ocofiry,  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment,  while  I 
^ve  my  necessary  orders  for  your  accommoda- 
tion? [Exit  Mrs  Sealand. 

Myr.  I  have  not  seen  you,  cousin  Cimberton, 
nnce  you  were  ten  years  old  ;  and  as  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  vou  to  keep  up  your  name  and 
l^mily,  I  shall,  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  join 
with  yon  in  a  settlement  to  that  purpose,  though 
I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  this  is  the  first  merclumt 
that  has  married  into  our  house. 

Luc.  Deuce  on  them !  am  I  a  merchant  be- 
cause my  father  is  ?  [Aside. 

Myr.  Bat  is  be  directly  a  trader  at  this  tinie  ? 

Cim.  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir;  be 
trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Myr.  We  never  had  one  of  oar  family  be- 
fore, who  descend^  from  persons  that  did  any 
thing. 

Cim.  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  have,  I  am, 
for  the  honour  of  my  family,  willing  to  take  it  in 
again,  and  to  sink  it  into  our  name,  and  no  harm 
done. 

Myr.  Tw  pnidentljr  and  generously  resolved 
—Is  this  the  young  thmg  ?  • 

Cim.  Yes,  sir. 

PAii!.  Good  madam !  Don't  be  out  of  humour, 
"but  let  them  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  extrava- 
gance-^—Hear  them  out, 

Myr.  Cannot  I  see  her  nearer }  My  eyes  are 
but  weak. 

Phil.  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has  some- 
thing worth  your  notice.  I'll  take  care  to  get  off 
the  young  one,  and  leave  you  to  observe  what 
may  be  wrought  out  of  me  old  one,  for  your 
good.  [Kxit. 

Cim.  Madam,  this  old  gentleman,  your  great 
uncle,  desires  to  be  introduced  to  yod,  and  to 
see  yott  nearer— «-Approach^  sir. 


Myr.  By  your  leave,  young  lady-*[Ptffi'Oii 
J!pcc/ac^.]--Cousin  Cimberton,  she  has  exactly 
tJiat  sort  of  neck  and  bosom,  for  which  my  sister 
Gertrude  was  so  much  admired  in  the  year  sixtj^ 
one,  before  the  French  dresses  first  discovered 
any  thing  in  women  below  the  chin. 

Luc.  What  a  very  odd  situation  am  I  in ! 
Though  I  cannot  but  be  diverted  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  humours,  equally  nnsuitable  to 
their  age.  Chin,  quotha!  I  don't  believe  my 
passionate  lover  there,  knows  whether  I  have  one 
or  not.    Ha,  ha ! 

Cim.  Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  ofiend, 
but  I  have  a  better  glass  ■■  * 

[Pulls  out  a  large  one. 

Enter  Phillis  to  Cimbertok. 

PhiL  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  shew  the  apart- 
ment to  you,  that  she  intends  for  sir  Geoffiney. 

Cim.  Well,  sir,  by  that  time  ^ou  have  suffi- 
deiitly  gaied  and  sunned  voursell  m  the  beauties 
of  my  spouse,  there,  I  will  wait  on  you  again. 

[Exeunt  Cim.  and  Phil. 

Myr.  Were  it  not,  nmdam,  that  I  might  be 
troublesome,  there  is  something  of  importance* 
though  we  are  alone,  which  I  would  say  more 
safe  from  being  heard. 

Luc.  There  Is  something  in  this  old  fellow, 
mediinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity. 

Myr.  To  be  free,  tnadam,  1  as  heartily  con- 
temn this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do»  and  am 
sorry  to  see  so  much  beauty  and  merit  devoted 
by  your  parents  to  so  insensible  a  possessor. 

Luc.  Surprising!  I  hope,  then,  sir,  you  will 
not  contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  generous 
to  pity,  whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  your  fa* 
mily. 

Myr.  This  band  of  mine  shall  never  be  em* 
ployed  to  sign  any  thing  ag^unst  your  gpod  and 
happiness. 

JLuc.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  you  proper  acknowledgments ;  but  there  is 
a  gentkman  in  the  world,  whose  gratitude  will, 
I*m  sure,  be  worthy  of  the  favour. 
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Myr.  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madaniy  are  in 
jour  power  to  give. 

Luc.  Name  them,  and  command  them. 

Myr.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  you  are 
alone  with  your  lover,  you  will  with  open  arms 
receive  him. 

Lmc.  Ah  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it 

Myr,  Thus,  then,  he  claims  your  promise. — 
Oh,  Lucinda ! 

Luc,  Oh,  a  cheat,  a  cheat,  a  cheat ! 

Myr.  Hush !  'tis  I,  'tis  1,  your  lover  !  Myrtle 
kiuiseif,  madam ! 

Luc,  Oh,  bless  me  !  what  rashness  and  folly 
to  surprize  me  so  !  But  hush — my  mother 

Unter  Mrs  Seal  and,  Ciicbcrton,  and  PiiiLLfs. 

AIrt  Sea.  How  now !   Wbat*s  the  matter  ? 

Luc,  Oh,  madam !  As  soon  as  you  left  the 
room,  my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — ^and 
— so  I  cried  out  for  help  to  support  him,  and 
conduct  him  to  his  chamber. 

Mr$  Sea.  That  was  kindly  done.  Alas,  sir ! 
Low  do  you  find  yourself? 

Myr,   Never  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in 

my  life— Pray  lead  me Oh,  I  was  talking 

here — Pray  carry  me — to  my  cousin  Cimberton's 
younc  lady 

Mrs  Sea,  [Aside.] — My  coosin  Cimberton^s 
youn^  lady  !  How  zealous  he  is,  even  in  his  ex- 
tremity,  for  the  match  !  A  right  Cimberton  ! 

[Cm BERTON  and  Lucinda  lead  Aim,  a<  one  in 
pain, 

Cim.  Pox, .ancle,  you  will  pull  my  ear  oflf! 

Imc,  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squeeze  me  to 
death  t 

Mrs  Sea.  No  matter,  no  matter he  knows 

not  what  he  does.  Come,  sir,  shall  I  help  you 
out? 

Myr.  By  no  means:  Fll  trouble  nobody  but 
my  young  cousins  here. 

[Cim.  and  Luc.  iead  him  off". 

Phil.  But  pray,  madam,  does  your  ladyship 
intend  that  Mr  Cimberton  shall  really  marry  ray 
Toung  mistress  at  last  ?  I  don't  think  he  likes 
her. 

Mrs  Sea,  That*s  not  material ;  men  of  his  spe- 
culation are  above  desires.  But,  be  it  as  it  may, 
now  I  have  given  old  sir  Geoffrey  the  trouble  of 
coming  up  to  sijrn  and  seal,  with  what  counte- 
nance can  I  be  off  ? 

Phil.  As  well  as  with  twenty  others,  madam. 
It  is  the  glory  and  honour  of  a  great  fortune  to 
live  in  continual  treaties,  and  still  to  break  o6f; 
It  looks  great,  madam. 

Afrs  Sea.   True,  Phillis Yet  to  return  our 

blood  ai;nin  into  the  Cimbertons,  is  an  honour 
not  to  be  rejected.  But,  were  not  you  saying 
that  sir  John  Bevil's  creature,  Humphrey,  has 
been  with  Mr  Sealand  ? 

Phil.  Yefs  madam,  1  overheard  them  agree, 
that  Mr  Sealand  should  go  hini»clf,  and  visit  this 
unknown  lady,  that  Mr  Bevil  is  so  great  with ; 
nndp  if  he  found  notliiiig  there  to  fright  him,  | 


that  Mr  Bexil  should  still  marry  my  yoang  mis- 
tress. 

Mrs  Sea.   How  !   Nay,  then,  he  shall  find  she 

is  my  daughter  as  well  as  his I'll  follow  him 

this  mstant,  and  take  the  whole  family  along  with 
me.  The  disputed  power  of  disposing  of  my  own 
daughter,  shall  be  at  an  end  this  very  night.  1*11 
live  no  longer  in  anxiety,  for  a  little  hussy,  that 
hurts  my  appearance,  wherever  I  carry  her,  and 
for  whose  sake  I  seem  to  be  not  at  all  reg^ided, 
and  that  in  the  best  of  my  days. 

Phil.  Indc*ed,  madam,  if  she  were  nmrriedi, 
your  ladysliip  might  very  well  be  taken  for  Mr 
Sealand's  daughter. 

Mrs  Sea.  Nay,  when  the  chit  has  not  been 
with  me,  I've  heard  the  men  say  as  much — 1*11 
no  longer  cut  off  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  wo- 
man's life  (the  shining  in  assemblies)  bf  her  for- 
ward anticipation  of  the  respect  that's  dae  to  her 
superior — She  shall  down  to  Cimbertoa-hall— 
she  shall — she  shall. 

PhiL  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  stay  with  your 
ladyship  ? 

Mrs  Sea,  Thou  shalt,  Phillis,  and  HI  place 
thee  then  nsore  about  me — ^Bat  order  chairs  im- 
mediately  I'll  be  gone  this  minute.  [£jKtin/. 

SCENE  lL^Ckaring-<:rots. 

Enter  Mr  Sealand  and  Humphrey. 

Mr  Sea.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr  Hmnpbrey,  thai 
you  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  common 
good  I  should  look  thoroughly  into  this  matter. 

Humph.  I  am,  indeed,  of  that  opinion;  for 
there  is  no  artifice,  nothing  oouoealea  in  our  fa- 
mily, which  ought  in  justice  to  be  known.  I 
need  not  desire  you,  sir,  to  treat  the  Udy  with 
care  and  respect 

Mr  Sea.  Mr  Humphrey — I  shall  not  be  rude, 
though  I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  come 
into  the  matter  at  once,  to  see  how  dbe  will  bear 
up  on  a  surprize 

Humph.  That's  the  door,  sir ;  I  wish  you  tm:- 
cesA.—^While  Humphrey  speaJa^  Sealand  roit- 
suUs  hu  table-book.] — I  am  less  oonccmed  what 
happens  there,  because  I  hear  Mr  Myrtle  is  as 
well  lodged  as  old  sir  Geoffi^y ;  so,  I  am  willuig 
to  let  this  gentleman  employ  himself  here,  to  give 
them  time  at  liome ;  for  I  am  sure  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  quiet  of  our  family,  that  Lucinda  were 
disponed  of  out  of  it,  since  Mr  Bevil's  indinatioQ 
is  so  much  otherwise  en^^aged.  [Exit  Humphrey. 

Mr  Sea,  I  think  tliis  is  the  door. — [KnockL] — 
I'll  carry  this  matter  with  an  air  of  authority,  to 
inquire,  though  I  make  an  errand  to  begin  dis- 
course. [Knocks  again. 

Enter  a  Footboy. 

So,  young  man,  is  your  lady  within  ? 

iioy.  Alack,  sir !    I  am  but  a  country  boy 
I  don*t  know  whetlier  she  is  or  noa ;  but  an  yoult 
stay  a  bit,  1*11  goa  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  tbat'^ 
witii  her. 
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Mr  Sea,  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  a  cpun- 
try  boy,  vou  can  see,  cannot  you  ?  You  know 
^whether  she  is  at  home  when  you  see  her,  don't 
you? 

Bcjf,  Nay,  nay ;  I'm  not  such  a  country  lad, 
neither,  master,  to  think  she  is  at  home  because 
I  see  her ;  I  have  been  in  town  but  a  month, 
and  I  lost  one  place  already  for  believing  my 
own  eyes. 

Mr  Sea.  Why,  sirrah,  have  you  learnt  to  lie 
already? 

Boy.  Ah,  master !  things  that  are  lies  in  the 
country,  are  not  lies  at  London — ^I  begin  to  know 
my  business  a  little  better  than  so-^but,  an  you 
please  to  walk  in,  Til  call  a  gentlewoman  to  you 
that  can  tell  you  for  certaio----Sbe  can  make  bold 
to  ask  my  lady  herself. 

Jkfr  Sea.  Oh,  then  she  is  within,  I  find,  though 
you  dare  not  say  so. 

Boy.  Nay,  nay,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
what's  matter  whether  she  is  within  or  no,  if  she 
has  not  a  mind  to  see  any  body  ? 

Mr  Sea.  I  cannot  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are 
arch  or  simple ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct 
answer,  and  here's  a  shilling  for  you. 

Boy.  Will  you  please  to  walk  m ;  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  for  you. 

Mr  Sea.  I  see  you  will  be  fit  for  your  business 
in  time,  child ;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with  nothing 
iMit  eztraordiuaries  in  such  a  house. 

Bojf.  Such  a  house,  sir !  You  han't  seen  it  yet. 
Pray  walk  in. 

Mr  Sea.  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

SCENE  IL—Imdiana's  Aouse. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Boy, 

Isa,  Wliat  anxiety  do  I  feel  for  this  poor  crea- 
ture !  What  will  be  the  end  of  her  ?  Such  a  lan- 
guishing, unreserved  passion  for  a  man,  that,  at 
last,  must  certainly  leave  or  ruin  her,  and,  per- 
haps, both  !  then,  the  aggravation  of  the  distress 
is,  that  she  dare  not  believe  he  will — not  but  I 
must  own,  if  they  are  both  what  they  would 
seem,  they  are  inaide  for  one  another,  as  much  as 
Adam  and  Eve  were ;  for  there  is  no  other  of 
dieir  kind,  but  themselves.  So,  Daniel,  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Boy.  Madam,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  my  lady. 

Isa.  Sirrah,  don't  you  know  Mr  Bevil  yet  ? 

Boy.  Madam,  *tis  not  the  gentleman  who  comes 
every  day  and  asks  for  you,  and  won't  go  in  till 
he  knows  whether  you  are  with  her  or  no. 

lua.  Ua  !  that's  a  particular  I  did  not  know 
before.  Well,  be  it  who  it  will,  let  him  come 
up  tn  me. 

[Exit  Boy^  and  reenters  with  Mr  Sealand. 
Isabella  looks  amazed. 

Mr  Sea.  Madam,  I  cannot  blame  your  being 
a  little  surprised  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  nuike 
you  a  visit,  and^-* 


Isa.  I  am  indeed  surprized— —I  see  he  dote 
not  know  mc.  fAsidtm 

Air  Sea.  You  are  very  prettily  lodged  here, 
madam ;  in  troth,  you  seem  to  have  every  thing 

in  plenty a  thousand  a-year,  I  warrant  you, 

upon  this  pretty  nest  of  rooms,  and  the  damty 
one  within  them. 

[Asidey  and  looking  about. 

Isa.  [Apart.]  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have 
less  efiect  in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty, 
than  of  a  girl  of  fourteen — he's  almost  still  the 
same :  but,  alas  !  I  find  by  other  men  as  well  as 
himself  I  am  not  what  I  was.  As  soon  as  he 
spoke,  I  was  convinced  'twas  he.  How  shall  I 
contain  my  surprise  and  satisfaction  !  lie  must 
not  know  me  yeL 

Mr  Sea.  Madam,  I  hope  I  don't  give  you  any 
disturbance?  but  there  is  a  young  lady  hene^ 
with  whom  I  have  a  particular  business  to  dis- 
course, and  I  hope  she  will  admit  me  to  that  £ar 
vour. 

Isa.  Why,  sir,  have  you  had  any  notice  con- 
cerning her  ?  I  wonder  who  could  give  it  you. 

Mr  Sea.  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  com- 
municated to  herself. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her^— I  find  he 
knows  nothing  yet,  nor  shall,  for  me  :  I  am  re- 
solved I  will  observe  this  interlude,  this  sport  of 
nature  and  fortune.  You  sliall  sec  her  present- 
ly, sir;  for  now  I  am  as  a  mother,  and  will  trust 
her  with  you.  [Exttm 

Mr  Sea.  As  a  mother !  right ;  that*s  the  old 
phrase  for  one  of  these  commode  ladies  who  lend 
oat  beauty  for  hire  to  young  gentlemen  diat 
have  pressing  occasions.  But  hero  comes  the 
precious  lady  herself:  in  troth^  a  very  sightly 
wonuui! 

Enter  Indiaka* 

Ind.  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  afiair  daX 
requires  your  speaking  with  me  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Yes,  madam.  There  came  to  my 
hands  a  bill,  drawn  by  Mr  Bevil,  which  is  paya- 
ble to-morrow,  and  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  och 
siness,  sent  it  to  me,  who  have  cash  of  his,  and 
desired  rae  to  send  a  servant  with  it ;  but  I  have 
made  bold  to  bring  you  the  money  myself. 

Ind.  Sir,  was  that  necessary  ? 

Mr  Sea.  No,  madam ;  but,  to  be  free  with 
you,  the  fame  of  your  beauty,  and  the  regard 
which  Mr  Bevil  is  a  little  too  well  known  to  have 
for  you,  excited  my  curiosity. 

Ind.  Too  well  known  to  have  for  me !  Your 
sober  appearance,  sir,  which  my  friend  described, 
made  me  to  expect  no  rudeness  or  absurdity  at 
least.  Who's  there  ?  Sir,  if  you  pay  the  money 
to  a  servant,  'twill  be  as  well. 

Mr  Sea.  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended;  I 
came  hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  viituous  de* 
sign  ;  and  if  you  will  have  patience  to  hear  mc, 
it  may  be  as  useful  to  you,  as  you  are  in  friend* 
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ship  with  Mr  Bevil,  as  to  my  onlj  daughter, 
whom  I  waa  this  day  disposing  of. 

iW.  You  make  me  hope,  sir,  I  have  mistaken 
jou  :  I  am  composed  agaio :  be  free,  saj  on — 
what  I  am  afraid  to  hear.  [Amde. 

Mr  Sea.  I  feared,  indeed,  an  miwarranted 
passion  here,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  an  abase 
of  so  worthy  an  object,  so  accomplished  a  lady, 
as  your  sense  and  mien  bespeak — but  the  youth 
of  our  age  care  not  what  merit  and  virtue  they 
bring  to  shame,  so  they  gratify 

Ind.  Sir,  you  are  going  into  very  great  errors 
•^-but  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  see  some- 
thing in  me  that  has  changed  at  least  the  colour 
of  your  suspidonS)  so  h^  your  appearance  al- 
tered mine,  and  made  me  earnestly  attentive  to 
what  has  any  way  concerned  you,  to  inquire  into 
my  affiurs  and  character. 

Mr  Sea,  How  sensibly — with  what  an  air  she 
talks! 

IntL  Good  sir,  be  seated — and  tell  me  ten- 
derly— keep  all  your  suspicions  concerning  me 
alive^  that  you  may  in  a  proper  and  prepared 
way — acquaint  me  why  the  care  of  your  daugh- 
ter obliges  a  person  of  your  seeming  worth  and 
fortune  to  be  thus  inquisitive  about  a  wretched, 
helplessy  friendless— [IFeepiitg.l  But  I  beg  your 
pardon--— though  I  am  an  orpnan,  your  chud  is 
not,  and  your  concern  for  her,  it  seems,  has 

brought  you  hither I'll  be  composed — pray, 

go  on,  sir. 

Mr  Sea,  How  oould  Mr  Bevil  be  such  a 
monster  to  injure  such  a  woman  ? 

End,  No^  sir,  you  wrong  him ;  he  has  not  inju- 
red me— my  support  is  from  his  bounty. 

Mr  Sea.  Bounty !  when  gluttons  give  high 
prices  for  delicacies^  they  are  prodigious  bounti- 
ful! 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  perust  in  that  error — 
but  my  own  fears  tell  me  all.  Vou  are  the  gen- 
tleman, I  suppose,  for  whose  happy  daughter  he 
is  designed  a  nusband  by  his  good  father,  and  he 
has,  perhaps,  consented  to  the  overture,  and  is 
to  be,  perhaps,  tliis  night  a  bridegroom. 

Mr  Sea.  I  owii  he  was  intended  such ;  but, 
madam,  on  your  acommt,  I  am  determined  to  de- 
fer my  daughter's  marriage  till  I  am  satisfied, 
from  your  own  mouth,  of  what  nature  are  the 
obligations  you  are  under  to  him. 

Ind.  His  actions*  sir,  his  eyes,  have  only  made 
fnc  think  he  designed  to  make  me  the  partner  of 
his  heart.  The  goodness  and  gentleness  of  hi^ 
demeanour  made  roe  misinterpret  all ;  'twas  my 
own  hope,  my  own  passion,  that  deluded  me ; — 
be  never  macte  oafe  amorous  advance  to  me ;  his 
large  heart  and  bestowing  hand  have  only  helped 
the  miserable :  nor  know  1  why,  but  from  his 
mere  delight  in  virtue,  that  I  have  been  his  care, 
the  object  on  which  to  indulge  and  please  himself 
with  pouring  favours. 

Mr  Sea.  Madam,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I, 
as  well  as  you^  wo,  metliinks,  afraid  of  entering 


into  the  matter  I  came  about ;  but  ^  tiie  same 
thing  as  if  we  had  talked  ever  ao  distinctly — ^be 
never  shall  have  a  daughter  of  raiiie. 

Ind,  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think  of 
me,  you  wrong  yourself  and  him.  Let  not  me, 
miserable  tfaou^h  I  nay  be,  do  injunr  to  my  be- 
nefactor :  no,  sir,  my  treatment  ought  rather  to 
reooncilc  you  to  his  virtues.  If  to  bestow  with- 
out a  prospect  of  return — ^if  to  delight  in  soppon- 
ing  what  nugbt,  perhaps,  be  thought  an  ol>)ect  of 
desire,  with  no  other  view  than  to  be  her  guard 
a^nat  those  who  would  not  be  so  disinterested 
— ^if  these  actions,  sir,  can  in  a  parent's  eye  com- 
mend him  to  a  daughter,  give  yours,  nr;  give 
her  to  my  honest,  generous  Bevil !  What  have  I 
to  do  but  sigh  and  weep,  to  rave,  ma  wild,  a  lu- 
natic in  chains,  or,  hid  in  daricness,  mutter  in 
distracted  starts,  and  broken  accents^  my  atrang?, 
strange  story ! 

Mr  Sea,  Take  comfort,  madam. 

Ind,  All  my  comfort  most  be  to  etpostulate 
in  madness^  to  relieve  with  frenxy  my  despair, 
and,  shrieking,  to  demand  of  Fate  why,  why 
was  I  bom  to  such  variety  of  sorrows  9 

Mr  Sta.  If  I  have  been  the  least  occi^ion — 

Ind.  No ;  'twas  Heaven's  h^h  will  I  dioitld  be 
such ;  to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  toaaed  on 
the  seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  captive,  to 
lose  my  mother,  hear  but  of  my  father — to  be  a- 
dopted,  lose  my  adopter,  then  plunged  again  in 
worse  calamities ! 

Afr  Sea,  An  infant  captive  ! 

Ind  Yet,  then,  to  find  the  most  dmrming  of 
mankind  once  more  to  set  mc  free' from  wimt  I 
thought  the  last  distress,  to  load  me  with  liis  ser- 
vices, his  bounties,  and  his  favours,  to  support 
my  very  life  in  a  way  that  stoic,  at  the  same 
time,  my  very  soul  itself  from  me. 

Mr  Sea.  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  wor- 
thy man  ? 

Ind.  Yet  then,  again,  this  very  man  to  take  a- 
nothcr,  without  leaving  me  the  right,  the  pre- 
tence, of  easing  my  fond  heart  with  tears?  for 
oh  !  I  cnn't  reproach  him,  though  the  same  hand, 
that  raisf^d  me  to  this  height,  now  throws  me 
down  the  predpice. 

Mr  Sea.  D^r  lady !  oh,  yet  one  mmnent's 
patience ;  my  heart  grows  full  with  your  a£Sic- 
tion !  but  yet  there's  something  in  your  story 
that  promises  relief  when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind.  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and  sor^ 
row. 

Jlfr  Sea.  Do  not  think  so.  Pray,  answer  me ; 
does  Bevil  know  your  name  and  familv  ? 

Ind.  Alas,  too  well !  Oh !  could  I  be  anv 
other  thing  than  what  I  am— I'll  tear  away  all 
traces  of  my  former  self,  my  little  ornaments 
the  remains  of  my  first  state,  the  hints  of  what  I 

ought  to  have  been 

[Jn  her  disorder,  she  throws  avay  her  brace- 
let, tchtch  Sealakd  takes  up^  and  lookp- 
earnestly  o/.J 
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UrSfo.  Ha!  wlm^t  this?  my  eyes  are  not 
deoeivefl !  it  is^. it  is.  the  aanie !  tKe  very  bracelet 
which  I  bcoueathed  my  wife  at  our  last  i]iourn<^ 
Ittl  paiiing  f 

Iwk  What  said  yoo^  air?  yout  wife!  Whither 
does  my  fancy  carry  me  ?  what  means  this  new 
felt  modon.  at  my  liearl  ?  And  yel  again  my  for- 
tune bat  deludes  me ;  for  if  £•  err  not^  sir,  your 
name  ia  Seatond;  ^but  ay  lost  fathec's  name 


wa»- 


Afr  Sea.  DanveiSy  was- it  not? 

Ind.  What  new  amaabment !  that  is^  indeed,. 
my  family. 

Mr  Sea,  Know^  theo^  whea.  aty  miflfertanes 
drove  me  to  the  Indies^  fur.  caasons  too  tedious 
now  to  mendeU)  £  changed  my  name  ol  Baiifeca 
jnto  iSealand, 

Ehter  Isabella. 

Jsfl.  If  yet  there  wants  an  explanation  of  your 
wonder,  examine  wall  this  face^— yours,  sir,  I  well 
remember-^Gaze  on,  and  read  in  me.  your  sis- 
ter Isabella. 

Mr  Sea.  My  sister ! 

1m.  But  here's  a  claim  more  tender  yet — ^your 
Indiana,  sir,  vour  long-lost  daughter. 

Mr  Sea.  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  ! 

Ind,  AH-gradous  Heaven  !  is  it  possible !  do 
I  embrace  my  father  I 

Mr  Sea.  And  do  I  hold  thee ! — ^Thcse  pas- 
nons  are  too  strong  for  utterance. — ^Rise,  rise,  my 
child,  and  give  my  tears  their  way — Oh,  my  sis- 
ter !  [Embracing  her. 

Isa.  Now,  dearest  niece !  my  croundle^s  fenrs, 
my  painful  cares,  no  more  shalj  vex  thee :  if  I 
have  wronged  thy  noble  lover  with  too  hard  sus- 
picirins,  my  just  concern  for  thcc,  I  hope,  will 
plead  my  pardon. 

Mr  Sea.  Oh  !  make  him  then  the  full  amends, 
and  be  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy :  fly  this  in- 
stant— tell  liim  all  these  wondrous  turns  of  Pro- 
vidence in  his  favour ;'  tell  him  I  have  now  a 
daughter  to  bestow,  which  he  no  longer  will  «(e- 
dine;  that  this  day  he  still  shall  be  a  bridegroom; 
nor  shall  a  fortune,  the  merit  which  his  father 
seeks,  be  wanting.  Tell  him  the  reward  of  all 
his  virtues  watts  on  his  acceptance.  [Exit  Isa- 
bella.] My  dearest  Indiana ! 

[Turns  and  embraces  her. 

Ind.  Have  I  then  at  last  a  father's  sanction  on 
ray  love  ?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and  make 
my  heart  a  present  worthy  of  Bcvirs  generosity  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Oh,  my  child  !  how  are  our  sorrows 
past  overpaid  by  such  a  meeting  I  Though  I  have 
lost  so  many  years  of  soft  paternal  dalliance  with 
thee,  yet,  in  one  day  to  find  thee  thus,  and  thus 
bestow  thee,  in  such  perfect  happiness,  is  ample, 
ample  reparation !  ana  yet,  again,  the  merit  of  thy 
lover 

Ind.  Oh,  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of  his 
actions !  how  strongly  filial  duty  has  suppressed 
his  love,  and  how  concealment  still  has  doubled 
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all  his  obligations^  the  pride^  the  joy  of  his  alli- 
ance, sir,  would  warm  your  heart,  as  he  hascon* 
quered  mine. 

Mr  Sea.  How  laudahle  ia  love  when  botaof 
virtae  \  I  burn  to  enbraoe  bim. 

Ind.  See,  sir,,  my  aunt  already  has  aiMoeeded» 
and  brought  him  to  your  wishes. 

Enter  Isabella  tcith  Sm  John  Betil,  Bevil 
jun.  Mas  Sealamd,  Cimberton,  Myrtle, 
and  Luc  IN  DA.  ^ 

Sit  X  £e«.  [Entering.^  Where,  where*s  tliis 
scene  of  wonder  i-r-Mr  Scaland,  I  congratulate,. 

on  this  occasion,  our  mutual  hftppiness ^Your 

good  sister,  air,  has,  with,  the  story,  of  your 
daughter's  fortune,  filled  us  with  surprisa  and  joy. 
Now  all  exceptions  are  removed ;-  n«y  son  haa 
now  avowed  bis  love,  and  tunned  all  former  jes^ 
loQsies  and  doubts  to.  approbation,  and  I  ara  told 
your  goodness  has  consented  to  reward  him. 

Mr  Sea,  1£^  sir,,  a  fortune,  equal  te  his  father^a 
hopes,  can  make  this  ol^ect  worthy  his  accept* 
ance. 

Bev.  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune,  with 
pleasure  onlv,  as  it  may  prove  the  means  to  re- 
concile the  best  of  fathers  to  my  love ;  let  him 
be  provident,  but  let  me  be  happy. — My  ever 
destmed,  my  acknowledged  wife ! 

[Embracing  Indiana. 

Ind,  Wife  !— oh !  my  ever-loved,  my  lord,  my 
master ! 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as 
you,  that  I  have  a  son  who  could,  under  such 
disadvantages,  discover  your  great  merit 

Mr  Sea.  Oh,  sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak  is 
human  prudence !  what  care,  what  foresight,  what 
imagination  could  contrive  such  blest  events  to 
make  our  children  happy,  as  Providence,  in  one 
short  hour,  has  laid  before  us  f 

Cim.  [To  Mrs  Sea  land.]  I  am  afraid,  madam, 
Mr  Sealand  is  a  little  too  busy  for  our  af&ir ;  if 
you  please  we'll  take  another  opportunity. 

Airs  Sea,  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

Cim.  But  we  make  sir  Geoffry  wait,  madam. 

Mt/r.  Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  in  haste. 

[During  this,  Bzv.jun.  presents  Llxinda 
to  Indiana.] 

Afr  Sea.  But  here,  here's  our  general  bene- 
factor. Excellent  young  man  I  that  could  be  at 
once  a  lover  to  her  beauty,  and  a  parcut  to  her 
virtue  I 

Bev.  jun.  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir, 
give  nic  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only  in- 
stance that  can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by  bog- 
ging you  to  bestow  this  lady  on  Mr  Myrtle. 

Mr  Sea.  She  is  his  without  rcsene ;  I  bcjr  he 
vmxy  be  sent  for.  Mr  Cimberton,  notwithstond- 
ing  you  never  had  my  consent,  yet  tliere  is,  since 
I  saw  you,  another  objection  to  your  marriage 
with  my  daughter. 

Cim.  I  hope,  sir,  your  lady  has  concealed  no- 


thing from  me  ? 
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Mr  Sea,  Troth,  nr,  notihing  bot  what  was  con- 
cealed from  myrtelf;  another  daughter,  who  has 
an  undoubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 

Cim.  How,  Mr  Sealand !  why  then,  if  half 
Mrs  Lucinda's  fortune  is  gone,  yon  can't  say  that 
any  of  my  estate  is  settled  upon  her ;  I  was  in 
treaty  for  the  whole :  but  if  that's  not  to  be  come 
at,  to  be  sure  there  can  be  no  baigain.  Sir — I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  my  leave  of  your 
good  lady  my  cousin,  and  beg  pardon  for  the 
trouble  I  have  given  this  old  gentleman. 

Myr,  That  you  have,  Mr  Cimberton,  with  all 
my  heart,  [Ditcaven  hmte^, 

Ontnet,  Mr  Myrtle ! 

Myr,  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company, 
that  I  assumed  the  person  of  sir  Geoffry  only  to 
be  present  at  the  danger  of  this  lady's  being  dis- 
posed of,  ,and,  in  her  utmost  exigence,  to  assert 
my  right  to  her,  which,  if  her  parents  will  ratify, 
as  they  once  favoured  my  pretensions,  no  abate- 
ment of  fortune  shall  lessen  her  value  to  me. 

Luc,  Generous  man ! 

Mr  Sea,  If^  siri  you  can  overlook  the  injury 


of  being  in  treaty  with  onf  who  has  as  meanly  left 
her,  as  you  have  generously  asserted  your  light 
in  her,  she  is  yours. 

Xtir.  Mr  Myrtle,  though  you  have  ew  had 
my  heart,  yet  now  I  find  I  love  you  mofv^  be- 
cause I  deserve  you  less. 

JIf  n  Sea.  Well,  however,  Fm  glad  the  girPi 
disposed  of  any  way.  [Atidg, 

Bev.  jun.  Myrue !  uo  longer  rivals  now,  but 
brothers. 

ilfyr.  Dear  Bevil !  yon  are  bom  to  triumph 
over  me ;  but  now  our  competition  ceases :  I  re- 
joice in  the  pre-eminence  of  your  virtue,  and  your 
alliance  adds  charms  t<^  Luanda. 

Sir  J.  Bev,  Now,  ladies  and  gendemen,  yon 
have  set  the  world  a  fair  examp&;  your  happi- 
ness is  owing  to  your  constanqr  ami  merit,  and 
the  several  difficulties  you  have  straggled  with 
evidently  shew — 


Whate'er  the  generons  mind  itself 

The  sejcret  care  of  Ftovid^mce  supplies. 

[Exemt 


THE 


PROVOKED  HUSBAND ; 

OB, 

A  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 


BY 


VANBRUGH^  CIBBEB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

LoBp  TowNLT,  of  a  regular  Ufe, 

Mr  Manly,  an  admirer  qf  Lady  Grace, 

Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  a  country  gentle' 

man. 
Squire  Richard,  hi$  tony  a  mere  whelp. 
Count  Basset,  a  gamester. 
JoBK  MooDT,  gervant  to  Sir  Francis^  an  Ao-. 

nest  ctomn. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Town lv,  immoderate  in  her  purtuit  <tf 

pleatures. 
Lady  Grace,  sitter  to  Lord  Townly,  qfexem* 

plary  virtue. 
Lady  Wronghead,  wife  to  Sir  Francis,  incli^ 

ned  to  he  a  fine  lady. 
Miss  Jenny,  her  daughter,  pert  and  forward* 
Mrs  Motherly,  one  that  lets  lodgings. 
My  rt  ILL  A,  her  niece,  seduced  by  the  count, 
Mrs  Trusty,  Lady  Townly's  woman. 


Scene — London, 


ACT    t 


JSCENE  L— Lord  Towmly's  aparitnent. 

Lord  Townly,  solus. 

Why  did  I  marry  ? Was  it  not  evident,  my 

plain,  rational  scbeme  of  life  was  impracticable, 
with  a  woman  of  m>  different  a  way  of  thinklns? 
«— Is  there  one  article  of  it  that  she  has  not  broke 
in  upon  ?  Yes — ^let  me  do  her  justicer-her  re- 
putation  ^That  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 

js  in  question — But,  then,  how  long  her  profligate 
course  of  pleasures  may  make  her  able  to  keep 
it-o-is  a  shocking  question !  and  her  presumption 
while  she  keeps  i^— insupportable !  for,  on  the 


i  pride  of  that  single  virtue,  she  seems  to  lay  ft 
down  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  in^ 
dulcence  of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town  af- 
fords, is  the  binVright  prerogative  of  a  woman 
of  quality  ■  Amazing !  that  a  creature,  so 
warm  in  the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should  ne^ 
ver  cast  one  thought  towards  her  happiness 
Thus,  while  she  limits  of  no  lover,  she  thinks  it 
a  greater  merit  still,  in  her  chastity,  not  to  care 
for  her  husband;  and,  while  she  herself  is  sola- 
cing in  one  continual  round  of  cards  and  good 
company,  he,  poor  wretch!  is  left  at  large,  to 
take  care  of  his  own  contentmeDt— -lis  ttme^ 
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indeed,  some  care  were  taken;  and  speedily  there 

lilmll  be Yet,  let  inc  not  be  rasli Perhaps 

this  disappointment  of  my  heart  may  make  me 
too  impatient ;  and  s6me  tempers,  when  reproach- 
ed, grow  more  untractable Here  she  comes — 

Let  me  be  calm  awhile. 

Enter  Lady  Townly. 

Going  ont  so  soon  after  dinner,  madam  ? 

Ladif  Town.  Lard,  my  lord !  what  can  I  pos- 
sibly do  at  home  ? 

Lord  Town.  What  does  my  sister,  Lady  Grace, ' 
do  at  home  ? 

Lady  Town.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing ! 
Have  you  ever  any  pleasure  at  home  ? 

Lord  Town..  It  might  be  in  your  power,  ma- 
dam, I  confess,  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfort- 
able to  me. 

Ladif  Town.  Comfortable  !  And  so,  my  good 
lord,  you  would  really  have  a  woman  of  my  rank 
and  spirit  stay  at  home  to  comfort  her  husband  ! 
Lord  !  what  notions  of  life  some  men  have  ! 

Lord  Town.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  some 
ladies*  notions  are  full  as  extravagant  ? 

iMdy  Town.  Yes,  my  lord;  when  the  tame 
doves  live  cooped  within  the  pen  -of  'yoiir  pre- 
cepts, I  do  think  them  prodigious  indeed. 

Jjord  Town.  And  witen  they  fly  wild  about  this 
town,  madam,  pray,  what  most  the  world  think 
of  them,  then  ? 

Ladt^  Tmcn.  Oh  !  this  world  is  not  so  itl-bred 
as  to  quarrel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it ! 

Jjyrd  l^own.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so 
wc-ll-brcd,  as  to  bear  my  wife's  being  so  fond  ofj 
it :  in  short,  the  life  you  lead,  madam I 


T^di/  Town.  Is  to  me  the  pleasantcst  life  in 
the  world. 

Lord  Town.  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste, 
madam,  if  a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  nobody 
but  herself. 

Lady  Town.  Why !  whom  would  you  have  her 
please  ? 

LordTotDn,  Sometimes  her  husband. 

Lady  Torcn.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband 
under  the  same  obligation  ? 

Lord  Town.  Certainly. 

Jjidy  Town.  Why,  then,  we  are  agreed,  my 

lord For,  if  I  never  go  abroad  till  I  am  wea-' 

ry  of  being  at  home — which  you  know  is  the  case 
•—is  it  not  equally  reasonable,  not  to  come  home 
lill  one  is  weary  of  being  abroad  } 

Lord.  Town.  H  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  ma- 
dam, 'tis  time  to  ask  you  one  serious  question. 

Lady  Town.  Don't  let  it  be  long-a  coming,  then 
for  I  am  in  haste. 

Lord  Town.  Madam,  when  I  am  seriouB,  I  -ex- 
pect a  serious  answer. 

Lady  Town.  Before  I  know  the  question } 

Lord  Town.  Psha ! — Have  I  power,  madam, 
to  make  yoa  serious  by  entreaty? 

Ludy  Town,  Yvu  have. 


Lord  Town.  And  yoa  promise  to  answer  me 
sincerely  ? 

Lady  Town.  Sincerely. 

Lord  Town.  Now,  then,  recollect  your  tiiongfat% 
and  tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  roe  } 

Lady  Town.  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  ny  ? 

Lord  Toion.  1  think  I  have  a  riaht  to  it. 

Lady  Town.  Why  then,  my  lord,  to  give  yoa, 
at  once,  a  proof  of  my  obedience  andiinoenty — 
I  think — I  married—^  take  off  that  restraint 
that  lay  upon  my  pleasures  while  I  was  a  single 
woman. 

Lord  Town.  How,  madam  !  is  any  woman 
under  less  restraint  after  marriage  than  before 
it? 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  they  are 
different  creatures  !  Wives  have  infinite  liberties 
in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an  unmarried 
'woman  to  take. 

Lord  Town.  Name  one. 

Lady  Town.  Fifty,  if  you  please — To  beirin, 
then — in  the  morning — A  married  woman  may 
have  men  at  her  toilet ;  invite  tliem  to  dinner ; 
appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stage-box  at  the 
play ;  engross  the  conversation  tliere ;  call  them 
by  their  diristian  names ;  talk  louder  than  the 
players ;  from  thence  jaunt  into  the  city ;  take 
a  frolicsome  supper  at  an  India-House ;  perhaps, 
in  her  gaietc  de  emtr  toast  a  pretty  fellow ;  tbes 
clatter  again  to  this  end  of  the  town ;  break. 
With  the  morning,  into  an  assembly ;  crowd  to 
the  hazard-table ;  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon 
some  sharp,  lurching  man  of  quality,  and,  if  be 
demands  his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  load  laugh, 

and  cry you'll  owe  it  him,  to  vex  him,  ha, 

ha! 

Lord  Town.  Prodigious !  [Aside. 


Ltidy  Town.  These,  now,  my  lord. 


few  of  the 


arc  some 
many  modish  amusements  that  dis- 
tinguish the  privilege  of  a  wife,  from  that  of  a 
single  woman. 

lord  To'wn,  Death,  madam !  what  law  has 
made  these  liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife, 
tlian  in  an  unmarried  woman  ? 

Jjady  Town.  Why  the  strongest  law  in  the 
world,  custom — custom,  time  out  of  mind,  my 
lord. 

hard  Tctwn.  Custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of 
fools ;  but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Laflfy  Town.  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  Vis  time  fur 
me  to  observe  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  Town.  I  wish  T  could  see  an  instance  of 
it. 

La^  Tow%.  You  shall  have  one  this  moment 
my  lord ;  for  I  tlitiik,  when  a  man  begins  to  lose 
lii<i  tpjnper  at  home,  if  a  woman  has  any  pru- 
dence, why — she'll  go  abroad  'tillhe  comes  to  him- 
self ngnio.  [Goiff/?. 

Lard  Town.  Hold,  madam 1  am  amazed 

you  are  not  more  unuasy  at  the  life  you  lead. 
Von  don't  want  sense,  and  yet  seem  void  ol'  all 
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hnmanity ;  for,  wkk  a  Uuah  I  say  it,  I  tliink  I 
have  not  wanted  love. 

Laijf  Tamm,  Oh,  don't  say  that,  my  lord,  if  yoa 
suppose  I  have  my  senses  ! 

Lord  Town,  What  is  k  I  have  done  to  you  ? 
What  can  you  comfilain  of? 

Lady  Town,  Oh,  nothing  in  the  least !  Tis 
true,  you  have  heard  me  say,  I  have  owed  my 
fcnrd  Lurcher  an  hundred  pounds  these    diree 

weeks hut  what  then— ~a  husband  is  not 

Mafale  to  his  wife's  debts  of  honour,  yoa  know — 
and  it*  D  silly  woman  will  be  uneasy  about  money 
she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's  that  to  him  ?  As 
lone  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she  can  have 
Botfaing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  Town.  By  Heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune, 
thrown  into  your  Up,  could  make  you  delight  in 
the  cheerful  duties  of  a  wif^,  I  should  tliink  my- 
self a  gainer  by  the  purchase. 

Lady  Town,  That  ti>,  my  lord,  I  might  receive 
your  whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  1 
would  not  spend  a  shilling  of  it 

Lord  Toun,  No,  madam;  were  I  master  of 
▼our  heart,  vaur  pleasunes  would  be  nuue ;  but, 
difieront  as  they  are,  I'll  feed  cv«n  your  folUes,  t» 

deserve  it Perhaps  yoa  may  have  some  odier 

triflinc  debts  of  honour  abroad,  that  keep  you 

<mt  of  humour  at  home at  least,  it  shall  not 

be  my  fault,  if  I  have  not  more  of  your  company 

— ^ThliBre,  there's  a  bill  of  five  hundred and 

fi0w,  madam 

Ladjf  Town,  And  now,  my  lord,  down  ;to  the 
ground  I  thank  you  Now  I  am  convinced, 

were  I  weak  enough  to  love  this  man,  i  should 
never  get  a  single  guinea  from  him.  [Atide4 

Lord  Town.  If  it  be  no  oflence,  madam 

Lady  Town.  Sa?  what  you  please,  my  lord ;  I 
am  in  that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to 
put  me  out  of  humoar. 

Lord  2V»a.  How  long,  in  reison  then,  do  you 
ibink  that  smn  ought  to  last  you } 

Lady  Towtu  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord  !  now 
yoo  have  spoiled  all  agiain :  "hew  is  it  possible  I 
abenld  answer  for  an  event  that  ro  utterly  de- 
pends opoo  fortune  ?  But,  to  shew  you  tliat  1  am 
nore  inclined  to  get  money  than  to  throw  it 
away  1  have  a  strong  prepossession,  that 

with  this  £ve  hundred,  I  diall  win  five  thou- 
sand. 

Lord.  Town.  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten 
diousand,  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  the  churl !  ten  thousand ! 
what!  not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten 
thousand  !  Ten  thousand !  Ot^  the  charm- 

ing sum  !  what  infinite  pretty  things  might  a 
woman  of  spirit  do  witiiten  thousand  guineas  ! 
C  my  conscience,  if  she  were  a  woman  *  of  true 
spirit,  she — she  might  lose  them  all  again. 

lAtrd  'Jbwn.  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so, 
madam,  provided  I  could  be  sure  that  were  the 
last  you  would  lose. 

Lady  Town.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  ice  I 


design  to  play  all  the  good  house-wife  I  can ;  I 
am  nam  goiug  to  a  party  at  quadrille,  only  to 
piddle  with  a  little  of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas  a 
lish,  with  the  dutchess  of  Quiteright.  [Exit, 

Lord  Toton.  Insensible  creature !  neither  re- 
proaches or  indulgence,  kindness  or  severity,  can 
wake  her  to  the  least  reflection !  Contimial  li- 
cence has  lulled  her  into  such  a  lethargy  pf  care» 
that  she  speaks  of  her  eacesses  with  the  same 
easy  confidence,  as  if  they  were  to  many  virtues. 

What  a  turn  has  her  head  taken  ! But 

how  to  cure  it 1  am  alraid  the   physic 

must  be  strong  that  reaches  her  Lenitiwes, 

I  sec,  are  to  no  purpose  take  my  friend** 

opinion  Manly  will  bpeak  freely luy 

sister  widi  tenderness  to  both  sides.  They  kuoar 
my  case — VH  talk  with  them. 

£iifer  a  Servant. 

Str.  Mr  Manly,  my  lord,  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  Town.  They  did  not  deny  me? 

Ser.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town.  Very  well;  step  up  to  my  sister, 
and  say,.  I  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

Ser.  Lady  Otraoe  is  here,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant, 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lord  Town.  So,  lady  fair;  what  prpt^ 
pon  have  you  been  killing  your  time  with  r 

Lady  Grace.   A  huge  lolio,  that  has  almost 

killed  me 1  thii^  I  have  read  half  my 

eyes  out. 

Lord  Thwn.  Oh !  yon  should  not  pone  so  much' 
just  after  dinner,  child. 

Lady  Grace.  That's  true  ;  but  any  body's 
thoughts  are  better  always  than  one's  own,  yos 
know. 

Lord  Thwn.  Who's  diere  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Leave  word  at  the  door,  I  am  at  hoase  to  nobody 
but  Mr  Manly.  [ExU  Ser. 

Lady  Grace.  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray, 
my  lord?  , 

Lord  Town.  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  compauy^ 

Lady  Grace.  Y«»ur  particular  orders,  upon  my 
being  here,  look,  indeed,  as  if  you  thought  I  had 
not. 

Lord  Town.  And  yoar  ladyship's  inquiry  into 
the  reason  of  those  orders,  shews^  at  least,  it  was 
not  a  matter  indiflfercnt  to  you. 

Latfy  Grace.  Lord,  you  make  the  oddest  con* 
structions,  brother ! 

Lord  Town.  Look  you,  my  grave  lady  Grace — 
in  one  serious  word — I  wish  yini  had  him. 

Lady  Grace.  I  can't  help  that 

Jjord  Town.  Ha!  you  can't  help  it;  ha,  ha ! 
The  flat  simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable ! 
1 
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Lady  Grace.  Pooh,  joo  teaze  one,  brotiber ! 

Lord  Town.  Comef  I  beg  paHoo,  child—— 
this  is  DOC  a  point,  I  erant  ymi,  Co  trifle  apoo ; 
therefore,  I  hope  jou  ii  gire  me  leave  to  be  se- 
rioos. 

Lady  Grace,  If  joa  desire  it,  brother ;  thoogh, 
upon  my  word,  as  to  Bir  Maol/s  having  any  se- 
rious thoughts  of  me— I  know  nothing  ^  it. 

Lard  Town.  Well ^there's  nothmg  wrong  in 

jour  making  a  doubt  of  it But,  in  short,  I 

find,  bj  his  conversation  of  late,  that  he  has  been 
looking  round  the  world  for  a  wife ;  and  if  jou 
were  to  look  round  the  world  for  a  husband,  he 
is  the  first  man  I  would  give  to  you. 

Laify  Grace.  Then,  whenever  he  makes  oie 
any  orcr,  brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it 

Lord  Toam.  Oh!  that'stfae  last  thing  he'll  do: 
hell  never  make  you  an  ofier,  till  he's  pretty  sure 
it  won't  be  refused. 

Lady  Grace.  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Pray, 
did  he  ever  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to  you  r 

Lord  Town.  Not  directly ;  but  that  imports 
nothing :  he  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  female  world  to  be  brought  iuto  a  high  opi- 
nion of  any  one  wonum,  without  some  well-eia- 
mined  proof  of  her  merit;  yet  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  your  ^ood  sense,  your  torn  of  mind, 
and  your  way  of  hfe,  have  broueht  him  to  so  fa- 
vourable a  one  of  yon,  that  a  few  days  will  re- 
duce him  to  talk  plainly  to  me ;  which,  as  yet, 
(notwithstanding  our  friendship)  I  have  neither 
declined  nor  encouraged  him  to. 

Lady  Grace.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  are  so  near 
in  our  way  of  thinking ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
he  is  macb  upon  the  same  terms  with  me :  you 
know  he  has  a  satirical  turn ;  but  never  lashes 
any  folly,  without  giving  due  encomiums  to  its 
opposite  virtue »  and,  upon  such  occasions,  he  is 
sometimes  particular,  in  turning  his  compliments 
upon  me,  which  I  don't  receive  with  any  reserve, 
lest  he  should  imagine  I  take  them  to  myself. 

Lord  Town.  You  are  right,  child :  when  a  man 
of  merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may 
give  him  an  answer,  without  scorn  or  coquetry. 

Lady  Grace,  Hush !  he's  here 

Enter  Mr  MkNLY. 

Man.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient 

Lord  Town.  Dear  Manly,  yours^I  was  think- 
ing to  send  to  you. 

Man.  Then,  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord — 
Lady  Grace,  I  kiss^our  hands — What,  only  you 
two !  How  many  visits  may  a  man  make,  l!efore 
he  falls  into  such  unfashionable  company?  A 
brother  and  sister  soberly  sitting  at  home,  when 
the  whole  town  is  a  gadding !  I  question  if  there 
is  so  particular  a  tite  d  tite  again,  in  the  whole 
parish  of  St  James's. 

Lady  Grace.  Fy,  fy,  Mr  Manly  !  how  censo- 
rious you  are ! 

Man.  I  had  not  made  the  reflection^  madam, 


but  diat  I  saw  yim  an  eioepCioQ  to  it — ^Where's 
my  lady? 

Lord  Town,  That,  I  beliere^  is  impoaaihle  to 
guess. 

Man.  Then  I  won't  tiy,  ray  lord^ 

Lord  Town.  But,  'tis  probable,  I  wan  bear  of 
her,  by  the  time  I  have  been  four  or  ^e  hoars 
in  bed. 

Man.  Now,  If  that  were  my  case-— I  bdievc 
1 — But,  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not:  yoa 
will  oblige  me  if  you  speak  out;  for  it  was  upoa 
this  head  I  wanted  to  see  yoo. 

Man.  Why  then,  my  lord,  since  you  obl^  me 
to  proceed — if  that  were  my  enseal  bebeve  I 
should  certainly  sleep  in  another  house. 

Lady  Grace.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

3faa.  Only  a  compliment,  madam: 

Lady  Grace.  A  compliment ! 

Man.  Yes,  madam,  in  rather  toniii^  inyself 
out  of  doors  than  her. 

Lady  Grace.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be 
going  too  far  ? 

Man.  I  don't  know  but  it  mi^t,  madam ;  for,  in 
strict  justice,  I  think  she  ought  rather  to  go  than  I. 

Lady  Grace.  This  is  new  doctrine,  Mr  Blaniy. 

Man.  As  old,  madam,  as  love,  honour,  and 
obey.  When  a  woman  will  stop  at  nothing  that's 
wrong,  why  should  a  man  balance  any  thing  that's 
right? 

Lady  Grace.  Bless  me  !  but  this  is  fomenting 
things — 

Man.  Fomentations,  madam,  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  dispel  tumours:  thou^  I  do  not 

directly  advise  my  lord  to  this ^This  is  only 

what,  upon  the  same  provocation,  I  would  do 
myself. 

Latfy  Grace.  Ay,  ay,  you  would  do !  Bachelon 
wives,  indeed,  are  finely  governed. 

Jllan.  If  the  married  men's  were  as  wdl — ^I 
am  apt  to  think  we  should  not  see  so  many  mu- 
tual plagues  taking  the  air  in  separate  coaches. 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  but  suppose  it  your  own 
case ;  would  you  part  with  your  wife,  because  she 
now  and  then  stays  out  in  the  best  oompsiny  ? 

Lord  Town.  Well  said,  lady  Grace !  Come, 
stand  up  for  the  privilege  of  your  sex.  This  is 
like  to  be  a  warm  debate.    I  shall  edify. 

Man.  Madam,  I  think  a  wife,  after  midnight, 
has  no  occasion  to  be  in  better  company  than 
her  husband's;  and  that  frequent  unreasonable  . 
hours  make  the  best  company — the  worst  she  can 
fall  into. 

Lady  Grace.  But  if  people  of  condition  are  to 
keep  company  with  one  another,  how  is  it  possible 
to  be  done,  unless  one  conforms  to  th€^ir  hours  ? 

Man.  I  can't  find  that  any  woman's  good  breed- 
ing obliges  her  to  conform  to  other  people's  vices. 

Lord  Town.  I  doubt,  child,  here  we  are  got  a 
little  on  the  wrong  side  of  tlie  question. 

Lady  Grace.  Why  so,  my  lord  ?  1  can't  think 
the  case  so  bad  as  Mr  Manly  states  it — People 
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of  ({uality  are  not  tied  down  to  the  rales  of  those 
who  have  their  fortunes  to  make. 

Man.  No  people,  madam,  are  ahove  being  tied 
down  to  some  rules,  that  have  fortunes  tu  lose. 

Lady  Grace.  Pooh !  I'm  sure,  if  you  were  to 
take  my  side  of  the  argument,  you  would  be  able 
to  say  something  more  for  it. 

Lird  Town.  Well,  what  say  you  to  that,  Man- 
ly? 

Man.  Why,  troth,  my  lord,  I  have  something 
to  say. 

Ladif  Grace.  Ay  I  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear,  now. 

Lord  Town.  Out  with  it. 

Man.  Then,  in  one  word,  this,  my  lord,  I  have 
often  thought,  that  the  misconduct  of  my  lady 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  owing  to  your  lord- 
ship's treatment  of  her. 

Lady  Grace.  Bless  me ! 

Lord  Town.  My  treatment ! 

Man.  Ay,  my  lord;  you  so  idolized  her  before 
xuuriage^  that  jou  even  indulged  her  like  a  mis- 
tress after  it :  m  short,  you  continued  the  lover, 
when  you  should  have  taken  up  the  husband. 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  frightful !  this  is  worse  than 
t'other ;  can  a  husband  love  a  wife  too  well  ? 

ilfan.  As  easy,  madam,  as  a  wife  may  love  her 
husband  too  little. 

Lord  Town.  So;  you  two  are  never  like  to 
^;ree,  I  find. 

Latfy  Grace.  Don't  be  poaitive,  brother-^— I 
am  afraid  we  are  both  of  a  mind  already,  [iisi'de.] 
And  do  you,  at  thu  rate,  ever  hope  to  be  married, 
Mr  Manly? 

Man.  Never,  madan),  till  I  can  meet  with  a 
woman  that  likes  my  doctrine. 

La^  Grace.  Tis  pity  but  your  mistress  should 
hear  iL 

Man.  Pitf  me,  madam,  when  I  marry  the  wo- 
man that  won't  hear  it. 

Loify  Grace.  I  think,  at  least,  he  can't  say 
that's  me.  [Aside. 

Man.  And  so,  my  Idrd,  by  giving  her  more 
pmver  than  was  needful,  she  has  none  where  she 
wants  it ;  having  such  entire  possession  of  you, 
ahe  is  not  mistress  of  herself.  And,  mercy  on 
us !  how  many  fine  women*s  heads  have  been 
turned  upon  the  same  occasion ! 

Lord  Town.  Qli,  Manly,  'tis  too  trae  !  there's 
the  source  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and  has 
abused  her  power ;  nay,  I  am  still  so  weak,  (with 
shame  I  speak  it])  'tis  not  an  hour  ago,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  my  impatience — I  gave  her  another 
bill  for  ^ve  hundred  to  throw  away. 

Man.'  Well,  m^  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  am  some- 
times upon  the  side  of  good  nature,  I  won't  abso- 
lutely blame  you ;  for  the  j&reater  your  indulgence, 
the  more  vou  have  to  reproach  her  with. 

Lady  Urace.  Ay,  Mr  Manly,  here  now,  I  be- 
fpn  to  come  in  with  you.  Who  knows,  my  lord, 
but  you  may  have  a  good  account  of  your  kind- 
ness? 


Man.  That,  I  am  afraid,  we  had  best  not  de- 
pend upon.  But,  since  you  have  had  so  much 
patience,  my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day  or 
two  more;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's  next*sally,  be 
a  little  rounder  in  your  expostulations;  if  ^at 
don't  work— drop  her  some  cool  hints  of  a  de- 
termined reformation,  and  leave  her — to  break* 
fast  upon  them. 

Lord  Town.  Yoh  are  perfectly  right.  How  v»« 
luahle  is  a  friend,  in  our  anxiety ! 

Man.'  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I  b^ 
for  the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Lady  Grace.  Ay,  for  goodness*  sake,  let  u« 
have  done  with  this. 

Lord  Town.  With  all  my  heart 

Loify  Grace.  liave  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr . 
Manly  ? 

Man.  A  propos — I  have  some,  madam ;  and  I 
believe,  my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind*— 

Lord  Town.  Pray,  let  us  have  it. 

Man  Do  you  know  that  your  country-neigh- 
bour, and  my  wise  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  is  coming  to  town  with  his  whole  family  ? 

Lord  Town.  The  fool !  What  can  be  his  busi- 
ness here  ? 

Man.  Oh !  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure 
you No  less  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Town.  Explain. 

Man.  He  has  carried  his  election — against  sir 
John  Worthland. 

Lord  Town.  The  deuce !  What !  for— for-^ 

Man.  The  iamous  borough  of  Guzzledown. 

Lord  Town.  A  proper  representative,  indeed  I 

Lady  Grace.  Pray,  Mr  Manly,  don't  I  know 
him? 

Man.  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam,  when 
I  was  last  down  with  my  lord,  at  Bellmont. 

Lady  Grace.  Was  not  that  be  that  got  a  little 
merry  before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-^ble  ii) 
making  his  compliments  to  my  lady  ? 

Man.  The  same. 

La^  Qrace.  Pray,  what  are  his  drcumstaa* 
ces?  I  know  but  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I  believe, 
might  be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds  a-year; 
though  as  it  was  left  him,  saddled  with  two  join- 
tures, and  two  weighty  mortgages  upon  it,  there 
is  no  saying  what  it  is»But  that  he  might  be  sure 
never  to  mend  it,  he  married  a  profuse  young 
hussy,  for  love,  without  a  penny  of  money.  Thus, 
having,  like  his  brave  ancestors,  provided  heirs 
for  the  family  (for  his  dove  breeds  like  a  tame 
pigeon),  he  now  finds  children  and  interest-mo- 
ney making  such  a  bawling  about  his  ears,  that, 
at  last,  he  has  taken  the  friendly  advice  of  his 
kinsman,  the  good  lord  Danglccourt,  to  run  his 
estate  two  thousand  pounds  more  in  debt,  to  put 
the  whole  management  of  what  is  left  into  Paul 
Pillage's  hands,  that  he  may  be  at  leisure  him- 
self to  retrieve  his  afiairs,  by  being  a  parliament 
man. 
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Lord  Tamn,  A  most  admirable  scheme^  in- 
deed ! 

Man,  And,  with  this  prolific  prospect,  ba  is 
maw  upon  his  joumej  to  London 

Lord  Town,  VVlmt  can  it  end  in  ? 

3f<iii.  Pooh  I  A  journey  into  the  country 
again. 

Lord  Taan*  Do  you  think  hell  stir,  till  bis 
money  is  gone;  or,  at  least,  till  the  sessioa  is 
oi'er? 

Man,  If  my  intelUgenre  is  right,  mj  lord,  he 
won't  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  vote  ror  a  turn- 
pike. 

Lord  Town.  How  so  ? 

Man.  Oh,  a  bitter  business;  he  had  searce  a 
▼oce  in  the  whole  town,  beside  the  returning  of- 
ficer. Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it  at  the  bar 
^  the  bouse,  and  send  him  about  his  business 
again. 

Lord  Town.  Then  he  has  made  afine  bosiness 
of  it,  indeed. 

Man,  Which,  as  far  as  my  Kttle  interest  wHI 
go,  shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Ladjf  Graee.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor 
gentleman's  fortune,  Mr  Manly  P 

Man,  No,  madam ;  I  would  only  spoil  his  pro- 
ject, to  save  his  fortune. 

Lad^  Grace.  How  are  you  concerned  enough 
to  do  either  ? 

Jllan.  Why,  I  have  some  obligations  to  the  ft^ 
mily,  madaoi:  I  enjoy,  at  this  time,  a  pretty 
estate,  whieh  sir  Francis  was  heir-at-law  to: 
but,  by  his  being  a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an  ob- 
stinate old  uncle  gave  it  to  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  [To  Manlt.] — Sir,  here  is  one  of  yeur 
servants  from  your  house,  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

Mttt^.  WiU  you  give  him  leave  to  come  in,  my 
lord? 

Lord  Town.  Sir,  the  ceremony's  of  your  own 
making. 

^ Enter  Manly's  Servant. 

Man.  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter  } 

James.  Sir,  here  is  John  Moody  iust  come  to 
town :  he  says  sir  Francis,  and  all  the  family, 
will  be  here  to-night,  and  is  in  a  great  hurry  to 
speak  with  you. 

Man.  Where  is  he  ? 

Jamet.  At  our  house,  sir;  he  has  been  gaping 
and  stumping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  one  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell 
him  where  he  may  have  a  good  lodging  for  a  par- 
liament man,  till  he  can  hire  a  handsoan  honse, 
fit  for  all  his  family,  for  the  winter. 

Man.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  wait  npnn 
Mr  Moody. 

Lord  Town.  Prithee,  let  na  have  him  here ;  he 
will  divert  as. 

Man.  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  such  a  cub !   Not  bat 


he's  so  near  oomion  aenac,  that  he  passea  for  a 
wit  in  the  family. 

Lad^  Grace*  I  beg»  of  all  things^  we  may  have 
him :  I  am  in  love  with  nature^  let  ber  dress  ba 
never  so  homely. 

Man.  Then  desire  him  to  come  hither,  Jamesi 

[Esii  James, 

Lady  Grose,  Pniy»  what  may  be  Me  Moody*s 
post  ? 

Man.  Oh !   his  maitre  d'hote!,  his  butler,  his 
bailiff,  his  hind,  his  huntsman,  and  'rnmrr'ttnci 
his  companion. 

Lord  Town.  It  runs  in  my  head,  that  the  mo 
meat  this  knight  has  set  him  down  in  die  house, 
he  will  g^t  up,  to  give  them  the  earliest  proof  of 
what  importance  he  is  to  the  public,  in  ni$  own 
country. 

Man.  Yes ;  and,  when  they  hnv«  heard  him^ 
he  will  find,  that  his  utmost  importance  stands 
valued  at sometimes  beins  invited  to  dfamer. 


Xof/jr  Grace.  And  her  ladyship^  I  snppnse, 
wiU  make  aa  eonsiderahle  a  figure  ua  her  ipbera^ 
too? 

Man.  That  you  may  depend  npoo :  for  Of  I 
don't  mistake)  soe  has  ten  tunes  more  o#  the  Jade 
in  her,  than  she  yet  knows  of;  and  she  will  so 
improve  in  this-ridi  soil  in  a  months  that  she  will 
visit  all  the  ladies  that  will  let  her  intn  their 
houses ;  and  ran  in  debt  to  all  the  shop-keepers 
that  will  let  her  into  their  books :  in  short,  be- 
fore her  important  spoiise  baa  made  five  pounds 
by  hia  eloqocnee  at  Westminster,  she  witf'  have 
lost  five  hundrsd  at  dice  and  ^uadfcillc,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St  James's. 

Lomd  Temn.  So  that,  by  that  time  he  i»  de- 
clared unduly  elected,  a  ftvarm  of  duns  will  be 
ready  for  thnr  money ;  and  his  worship — will  be 
ready  for  a  gaol. 

ilian.  Yes^  yes ;  that,  I  reckon,  will  close  the 
account  of  this  hopeful  journey  t»  London 
Bat  sec,  here  oomes  tlie  fore-horse  of  the  feeam« 

£a^€r  Joaii  Moody. 

Oh,  honest  John ! 

/.  ikfaai^  Ad's  wannds  and  heart,  Meaalcr 
Manly  i  V^  glad  I  ha'  fon  ^.  Lawd^  kwd; 
give  me  a  bass !  Why,  that's  friendly,  naw.-*--* 
Flesh  !  I  thought  we  would  never  ha^  (^  hithen 
WeU,  and  how  do  you  da,  Measter  ^ — GooA  lack  ! 
I  beg  pardoa  for  my  bawUness— I  did  not  see 
'at  his  hononr  was  mre. 

Lord  Town.  Mr  Mondy,  yoov  servant:  I  am 
gUid  to  see  yon  in  Landea:  i  hope  all  the  good 
family  is  well. 

J.  Mw>dy.  Thanks  be  praised,  yeor  honour, 
they  are  all  in  petty  good  heart;  tWf  we  have 
had  a  power  oi  crosses  upe*  the  raad. 

Ladif  Grace.  I  hope  niy  hidy  has  had  no  hnrl^ 
Mr  Moody  ? 

J.  Moody.  NoA,  and  please  your  ladyships  she 
was  never  in  better  humour:  there^s  money 
enough  stirring  now. 
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Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John } 

J.  Moodv,  Why,  we  caroe  up  in  such  a  hurry, 
you  mun  think,  that  our  tackle  was  not  so  tight 
as  it  should  be. 

Man,  Come,  tell  us  all Pray,  how  do  they 

travel  ? 

J.  Moody,  Why,  i'  the  awld  coach,  roeaster ; 
and,  'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things  handsome, 
to  be  snre,  she  would  have  a  couple  of  cart~hor> 
ses  dapt  to  the  four  old  geldings,  that  neighbours 
might  see  she  went  up  to  Loudon  in  her  coach 
and  sit ;  and  so  Giles  Joulter,  the  ploughman, 
rides  postillion. 

Man,  Very  well !  the  journey  sets  out  as  it 
should  do.— f^fii/e.} — What,  do  they  bring  all 
Che  children  with  them,  too  ? 

J.  Moody.  Noa,  nua ;  only  the  younk  'squoire 
and  Miss  Jenny.  The  other  foive  are  all  out  at 
board,  at  half-a-crown  a-head  a-week,  with  John 
Growse,  at  Smoke-dunghill  farm. 

Man.  Good  again !  a  right  English  academy 
forynung  children ! 

J.  Mwdy.  Anan,  sir  ? 

[Not  understanding  him. 

Lady  Grace.  Poor  souls  !  What  will  become 
of  them  ^ 

/.  Moody.  Nay,  nay;  for  that  matter,  madam, 
they  are  in  very  good  hands :  Joan  loves  'um  as 
tho  f  they  were  all  her  own :  for  she  was  wet- 
narse  to  every  mother's  babe  of  'um — Ay,  ay ; 
th^ll  ne'er  want  for  a  belly-full  there ! 

JLady  Grace.  What  simplicity  ! 

Man.  The  Lad  'a  merc^  upon  all  good  folks ! 
What  work  will  these  people  make ! 

[Holding  up  hi$  hands. 

Lord  Town.  And  when  do  you  expect  them 
here,  John  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha'  come 
yesterday,  an'  it  had  no'  been  that  th'  awld  Wea- 
zlebelly  horse  tired :  and  then  we  were  so  cruel- 
ly loaden,  that  the  two  fore-wheels  came  crash 
down  at  once,  in  Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we 
lost  four  horses  'fore  we  could  set  things  to  right 
again. 

Man,  So,  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  the 
coach,  then  ? 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  ay ;  and  good  store  on  it 
there  is  Why,  my  lady's  geer  alone  were  as 
much  as  filled  four  nortmantel  trunks,  beside  the 
ercat  deal  box  that  ncavy  Ralph  and  the  monkey 
ait  upon  behind. 

Lord  Town.    "^ 

Lady  Grace.  >  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Man.  J 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  Mr  Moody,  and  pray  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  there's  my  lady,  and  his  wop- 
ahito;  and  the  younk  'squoire,  and  Miss  Jenny, 
and  the  fat  lap-doe,  and  my  lady's  maid,  Mrs 

Handy,  and  I>olJ  Tripe,  the  cook,  that's  all 

Only  Doll  puked  a  httle  with  riding  backward ; 

Vol.  II. 


so,  they  hoisted  her  into  the  coach-bot,  and  then 
her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  I  see  them !  I  see  them  go 
by  me.    Ha,  ha  !  [Laughing, 

J.  Moody.  Then  you  man  think,  measter, 
there  was  some  stowage  for  the  belly,  as  well  as 
the  back,  too ;  children  are  apt  to  be  famished 
upon  the  road ;  so  we  had  sucn  cargoes  of  plum-* 
cake,  and  baskets  of  tongues,  and  biscuits^  and 

cheese,  and  cold  boiled  beef And,  then,  in 

case  of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry-brandy,  plague 
water,  sack,  tent,  and  stropg  beer  so  plenty,  as 
made  the  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy  upon 
them !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town,  I  say  ! 

Man.  Aye,  and  well  out  of  it  again,  John. 

J.  Moody.  Ods  bud,  measter !  you're  a  wise 
man;  and  for  that  matter,  so  am  I — Whoam's 
whoam,  I  say :  I  am  suise  we  ha'  got  but  little 
good  e'er  sin '  we  turned  our  backs  on't.  No* 
thing  but  mischief !  Some  devil's  trick  or  other 
plagued  us  all  aw  the  day  lang.  Crack,  goes  one 
thing !  bawnce,  goes  another !  Woa !  says  Ro* 
ger — ^Then,  sowse  !  we  are  all  set  fast  in  a  slough. 
Whaw,  cries  miss  !  Scream,  go  the  maids !.  and 
bawl,  just  as  thof  they  were  stuck.  And  so^ 
mercy  on  us !  this  was  the  trade  from  morning 
to  night.  But  my  lady  was  in  such  a  murrain 
haste  to  be  here,  that  set  out  she  would^  thof  I 
told  her  it  was  Childermas  day. 

Man.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  measter !  I  ha'  seen  a  little  of 
them  :  and  I  find,  that  the  best— when  she's 
mended,  won't  ha'  much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  Town.  Well  said,  John !  Ha,  ha ! 

Man.  I  hope,  at  least,  you  and  your  good  wo* 
man  agree  still  ? 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  ay ;  mnch  of  a  modmess.- — ^ 
Bridget  sticks  to  me  :  though,  as  for  her  good- 
ness—why, she  was  coming  to  l»ndoo,  too— 
But  hauld  a  bit !  Noa,  noa,  says  I ;  there  may 
be  mischief  enough  done  without  you. 

Man.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  like  a  man. 

J.  Moody.  Ah,  weast  heart  ?  were  measter  but 

hawf  the  mon  tliat  I  am Ods  wookcrs  !  thof 

he'll  speak  stautly,  too,  sometimes — But  then  ha 
canno  hawld  it  ■  no,  he  canno'  hawld  it. 

Lord  Town,   ^ 

Lady  Grace.  >  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Man.  J 

J.  Moody.  Ods  flesh  ?  but  I  mun  hie  me 
whoam ;  the  coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw 
— but  measter  charged  me  to  find  your  worship 
out;  for  he  has  hugey  business  with  you:  and 
will  certainly  wait  upon  you  by  that  time  he  can 
put  on  a  clean  ncckntrlotfi.  ' 

Man.  Oh,  John  ?  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

/.  Moody.  Why  yoa  wonno'  be  so  kind,  wall 
ye? 

Man.  V  yonll  toll  me  where  you  lodf^c. 

J.  Moody.   Jui^t  i'  the  street  nest  to  where 
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your  worship  dwells,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden  I 
ball — It's  gold  all  over ;  where  they  sell  ribbons 
and  flappitSy  and  other  sort  of  geer  for  gentlewo- 


men. 


Man.  A  milliners ! 

J.  Aloodif.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs  Motherly.- 


Waundsy  she  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there, 
stitchini;  i'  the  fore-room. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  busi- 
ness, no  doubt  on't Who  recommended  that 

house  to  you,  John  ? 

J.  Mooify.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  sure;    for,«a8  I  was  gaping  about  the 
streets,  who  should  look  out  of  the  window  there, 
'but  the  fine  gentleman  that  was  always  riding  by 
.our  coach  side  at  York  races Count Bas- 
set ;  ay,  that's  he. 

Man.  Basset !  Ob,  I  remember !  I  know  him 
by  sight. 

J.  Moody*  Well^  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man to  see  to 

Man.  As  any  sharper  in  town.  [Auide. 

J.  Moody.  At  York,  he  used  to  breakfast  with 
my  lady  every  morning. 

Man.  Yes,  yes;  and  I  suppo%  her  ladyship 
will  return  his  compliment  here  in  town. 

[Aside. 

J.  Moody.  Well,  measter 

Lord  Town.  My  service  to  sir  Francis,  and 
my  lady,  Joho. 

Lady  Grace.  And  mine,  pray,  Mr  Moody. 

J.  Moody.  Aye,  your  honours; the/ll  be 

proud  on't,  I  dare  say. 

Man.  I'll  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so, 
honest  John — • — 

J.  Moody.  Dear  Measter  Manly !  the  good- 
ness of  goodness  bless  and  preserve  you ! 

[ExitZ.  MooDT. 

Lord  Town.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis ! 

hady  Grace,  Well,  I  can't  but  think  John,  in 
a  wet  afternoon  in  the  country^  must  be  very 
good  company. 


Lord  Town,  Oh,  the  tnunontane !  If  this 
known  at  half  the  quadrille  Cables  in  town,  they 
would  lay  down  their  cards  to  laogh  at  yoa. 

Lady  Grace.  And  the  minute  they  took  then 
up  again,  they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers — 
But  to  let  you  see,  that  I  think  good  compaDj 
may  sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther ;  what  think  you,  if  we  three  aat  soberly 
down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre  ? 

Man.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  yoo,  madam. 

Lady  Grace.  No  matter;  I  shall  have  as 
much  advantage  of  my  lord,  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  Town.  Say  yon  so,  madam  ?  have  at  yon, 
then.    Here !  get  the  ombre  table,  aod  cards. 

[Exit  Loan  Towklt. 

Lady  Grace.  Come,  Mr  Manly  I  know 

you  don't  forgive  me  now. 

Man.  I  don*t  know  whether  I  ought  to  forgave 
your  tliinking  so,  madam.  Where  do  you  ima- 
gine I  could  pass  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Vm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here,  to 
take  his  share  of  the  compUment — Bat  beH 
wonder  what's  become  of  us. 

Man.  Ill  follow  in  a  moment,  madam — 

[Exit  Ladt  Gkacb. 
It  must  be  sn-^he  sees  I  love  her — yet  with 
what  unoffending  decency  she  avoids  an  explana- 
tion ?  How  amiable  is  every  hour  of  her  con- 
duct !  What  a  vile  opinion  have  I  had  of  the 
whole  sei,  for  these  ten  years  past,  which  this 
sensible  creature  has  recovered  in  less  than  one ! 
Such  a  companion,  sure,  might  compensate  all 
the  irksome  disappointments  that  pride,  foUy« 
and  falsehood,  ever  gave  me ! 

Could  women  regulate^  like  her,  their  lives, 
What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives ! 
Vain  rovers,  then,  might  envy  what  they  hate ; 
And  only  fools  would  mock  the  married  state 

[Exit. 


ACT   n. 


SCENE  I. — Mrs  Motbekly^s  house. 

Enter  Count  Basset  and  Mrs  Motherly. 

Count  Bos.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  6ucb  a  fa- 
mily in  England  for  you.  Do  you  think  I  would 
Lave  gone  out  of  your  lodgings  for  any  body  that 
was  not  sure  to  make  you  easy  for  the  winter  ? 

Moth.  Nay,  I  see  nothing  against  it,  sir, — 
but  the  gentleman's  being  a  parliament-man; 
and  when  people  may,  as  it  were,  think  one  im- 
pertinent, or  be  out  of  humour,  you  know,  when 
a  body  coracs  to  ask  for  one*s  own 

Count  has.  Pshaw !  Prithee  never  trouble 
thy  head :  his  pay  is  as  good  as  the  bank — Why, 
he  has  above  two  thousand  a-year. 

Moth.  Alas-a-day,  that*s  noiiiing!  your  peo- 


ple of  ten  thousand  a-year  hare  ten  thousand 
things  to  do  with  it. 

Count  Bas.  Nay,  if  you  are  afraid  of  being 
out  of  your  money,  what  do  you  think  of  going  a 
little  with  me,  Mrs  Motherly? 

Moth.  As  how  ? 

Count  Bat.  Why,  I  have  a  game  in  my  hand, 
in  which,  if  you'll  croup  me,  that  is,  help  me  to 
play  it,  you  shail  go  five  hundred  to  nothing. 

Moth.  Say  you  so  ?  Why,  then,  I  go^  ar — and 
now,  pray  let's  see  your  game. 

Count  Bas.  Look  you,  in  one  word,  my  cards 

lie  thus When  I  was  down  this  summer  at 

York,  I  happened  to  lodge  in  tlie  same  house 
with  this  knight's  lady,  3:ats  now  coming  to 
lodge  with  you. 
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Moth,  Did  you  so,  ur? 

Count  Bas.  And  sometimes  had  the  honour  to 
breakfast,  and  pass  an  idle  hour  with  her 

Moth.  Very  good ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  you 
would  have  the  impudence  to  sup  ana  be  busy 
with  her. 

Count  Bat.  Pshaw !  prithee,  hear  me. 

Moth,  Is  this  your  came  ?  I  would  not  give 
sixpence  for  it    What !  you  have  a  passion  for 

her  pin-money No,  no;  country  ladies  ai-e 

not  so  flush  or  it! 

Count  Bas.  Nav,  if  you  won't  have  patience — 

Moth.  One  had  need  to  have  a  good  deal,  I 
am  sure,  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate.  Is  this 
your  way  of  makuig  my  poor  niece,  Myrtilla, 
easy? 

Count  Bas.  Death !  I  shall  do  it  stilly  if  the 
woman  will  but  let  me  speak 

Moth,  Had  you  not  a  letter  from  her  tliis 
morning  ? 

Count  Ba$.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket — this 
is  It  [Shews  it 9  and  puts  it  up  again. 

Moth.  Ay ;  but  I  don't  find  you  have  made 
any  answer  to  it 

Citunt  Bas.  How  the  devil  can  I,  if  you  won't 
hear  me  ? 

Moth.  What !  hear  you  talk  of  another  woman  ! 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  lud !  Oh,  lud  !  I  tell  you,  I'll 
make  her  fortune Ounds,  I'll  marry  her ! 

Moth  A  likely  matter  !  If  you  would  not  do 
it  when  she  was  a  maid,  your  stomach  is  not  so 
aharp  set  now,  I  presume. 

Count  Bas.  Hey-day !  why,  your  head  begins 
to  turn,  my  dear !  The  devil !  you  did  not  think  I 
proposed  to  marry  her  myself? 

Moth.  If  you  don't,  who  the  devil  do  you 
think  will  marry  her  ? 

Count  Bas.  Why,  a  fool 

Moth.  Humph  !  there  may  be  sense  in  that — 

Count  Bas.  Very  good— one  for  t'other,  then. 
If  I  can  help  her  to  a  husband,  why  should  you 
not  come  into  my  scheme  of  helping  me  tojL  wife? 

Moth.  Your  pardon,  sir.  Ay,  ay ;  in  an  ho- 
nourable affiiir,  you  know  you  may  command  me. 
But,  pray,  where  is  this  blessed  wife  and  husband 
to  be  had  ? 

Count  Bas.  New,  have  a  little  patience — You 
must  know  then,  that  this  country  knight  and  his 
lady  bring  up  in  the  coach  with  them  their  eldest 
son  and  a  daughter,  to  teach  them  to  wash  their 
faces,  and  turn  their  toes  out 

Moth.  Good 

Count  Bas.  The  son  is  an   unlicked  whelp, 


son  IS  an 
about  sixteen,  just  taken  from  school ;  and  begins 
to  hanker  after  every  wench  in  the  family :  the 
daughter,  much  of  the  same  age,  a  pert  forward 
hussy,  who,  having  eight  thousand  pounds  left 
her  by  an  old  doting  grandmother,  seems  to  have 
a  devilish  mind  to  be  doing  in  her  way,  too. 

Moth.  And  your  design  is  to  put  her  into  busi- 
ness for  life  ? 

Count  Bas.  Look  you — in  short,  Mrs  Modierly, 
we  gentlemen,  whose  occasional  diariots  roll  only 


upon  the  four  aces,  are  liable,  sometiroes,  you 
know,  to  have  a  wheel  out  of  order ;  which,  I 
confess,  is  so  much  my  case  at  present,  that  my 
dapple  greys  are  reduced  to  a  pair  of  ambling 
chairmen.  Now,  if,  with  your  assistance,  I  can 
whip  up  this  young  jade  into  a  hackney-coach,  I 
may  chance,  in  a  day  or  two  after,  to  carry  her, 
in  my  own  chariot,  enfamilUy  to  an  opera.  Now^ 
what  do  you  say  to  me  ? 

Moth.  Why,  I  shall  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
it  But  how  will  you  prevent  the  family  smok- 
ing your  design  ? 

Count  Bas.  By  renewing  my  addresses  to  the 
mother. 

Moth.  And  how  will  the  daughter  like  that^ 
think  you  ? 

Count  Bom.  Very  well whilst  it  covers  her 

own  aflair.' 

Moth.  That's  true it  must  do  bot, 

as  you  say,  one  for  t'other,  sir ;  I  stick  to  that— 
if  you  don't  do  my  niece's  business  with  the  son, 
I'll  blow  you  with  the  daughter,  depend  upon't 

Count  Bas.  Tis  a  bet — pay  as  we  go,  I  tell 
you,  and  the  five  hundred  shall  be  stoked  in  a 
third  hand. 

Moth.  That's  honest But  here  comes  my 

niece.    Shall  wfc  let  her  into  the  secret  ? 

Count  Bas.  Time  enough;  may  be  I  may- 
touch  upon  it 

£n/er  Myrtilla. 

Moth.  So,  niece,  are  all  tlie  rooms  done  out, 
and  the  beds  sheeted  ? 

Afyr.  Yes,  madam ;  but  Mr  Moody  tells  us, 
the  lady  always  burns  wax  in  her  own  chamber, 
and  we  have  none  in  the  house. 

Moth.  Odso !  then  I  must  beg  your  pardon. 
Count ;  this  is  a  busy  time,  you  know. 

[Exit  Mrs  Motherly. 

Count  Bas.  Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  child? 

Myr.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Count  Bas.  Why,  what  have  you  lost  ? 

Myr.  What  I  shall  never  recover;  and,  what's 
worse,  you,  that  have  won  it,  don't  seem  to  be 
much  the  better  for  it 

Count  Bas,  Why,  child,  dost  thou  ever  see  any 
body  overjoyed  for  winning  a  deep  stake  sir 
months  after  'tis  over? 

Myr.  Would  I  had  never  played  for  it ! 

Count  Bas.  Psha !  hang  these  melancholy 
thoughts !  We  may  be  friends  still. 

Myr.  Dull  ones. 

Count  Bas.  Useful  ones,  perhaps — suppose  I 
should  help  thee  to  a  good  husband  ? 

Myr.  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good 
enough,  that  will  take  me  off  your  hands. 

Count  Btu.  What  do  you  think  of  the  young 
country  'squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's  com- 
ing to  lodge  here  ? 

Myr.  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  of 
himf 

Count  Bas.  Nay ;  I  only  give  you  the  hint, 
child.    It  may  be  worth  your  wbile^  at  least,  to 
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look    about  you HaxVl    what  bustle's  that 

without  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Motherly,  in  hatte. 

Moth,  Sir,  sir!  ^e  gentleman's  coach  is  at  the 
door ;  they  are  all  come. 

Count  Bat.  What!  aireadj^? 

Moth.  They  are  just  getting  out!— Won't 
you  step  and  lead  in  my  lady?  Do  you  be  in  the 
way,  niece ;  I  must  run  and  receive  them. 

[J&riVMas  Motherly. 

Count  Bos.  And  think  of  what  I  told  vou. 

[Exit  Count. 

Myr.  Ay,  ay ;  you  have  left  me  enough  to 
think  of  as  long  as  I  live  »  A  faithless  fellow  I 
I  am  sure  I  have  been  true  to  him ;  and  for  that 
only  reason  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  me.  But,  while 
women  are  weak,  men  will  be  rogues;  and,  for  a 
bane  to  both  their  joys  and  ours,  when  our  vanity 
indulges  them  in  such  innocent  favours  as  make 
them  adore  us,  we  can  never  be  well,  till  we 
grant  them  the  very  one  that  puts  an  end  to 
their  devotioii*-But  here  comes  my  aunt  and  the 
pompany. 

Mrs    Motherly    returns^   shewing  *  in  Lady 
Wronghead,  led  by  Count  Basset, 

Moth.  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk  into 
this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present,  till 
your  servants  have  got  all  your  things  in. 

Latfy  Wrong.  Well,  dear  sir,  this  is  so  infinite- 
ly obliging*- 1  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  though, 

to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count  Bas  No  trouble  in  the  least,  madam ; 
'    we  siugle  fellows  are  soon  moved.    Besides,  Mrs 
Motherly's  my  old  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not 
be  her  hindrance. 

Moth.  The  Count  is  so  well  bred,  madam,  I 
dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to  ac- 
commodate your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wrong.  Oh,  dear  madam  ! — A  good, 
well-bred  sort  of  a  woman. 

[Apart  to  the  CovvT. 

Count  Bat,  Oh !  madam,  she  is  very  much 
among  people  of  quality  :  she  is  seldom  without 
them  in  her  house. 

Lady  Wrong.  Are  there  a  good  many  people 
pf  quality  in  this  street,  Mrs  Motherly  ? 

Moth.  Now  your  ladyship  is  hei-e,  madam,  I 
don*t  believe  there  is  a  house  without  them. 

Lady  Wrong.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that ;  for, 
really,  I  think  people  of  quality  should  always 
)ive  among  one  another. 

Count  Bai,  ^Tis  what. one  would  choose,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Lady  Wran^,  Bless  me !  but  where  are  the 
children  all  this  while  ? 

Moth.  Sir  Francis,  madam,  1  believe,  is  taking 
qire  of  them. 

Sir  Fran,  [Within.']  John  Moody!  stay  you 
by  the  coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out — Come, 
children. 

■ 

Moth,  Here  they  are,  madam. 


Enter  Sir  Francis,   Squire  Richard,  and 

Mias  Jenny. 


Sir  Fran.  Well,  Count,  I  mun  say  it,  this  was 
koynd,  indeed. 

Count  Bas.  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  London. 

Sir  Fran,  Psha  !  how  dost  thou  do,  moo  ? — 
Waunds,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee !  A  good  sort  of 
a  house  this. 

Count  Bas.  Is  not  that  Master  Richard  ? 
Sir  Fran.  Ey,  cy,  that's  young  Hopeful — ^Whj 
dost  not  haw,  Dick  ? 

Squire  Rich.  So  I  do,  feyther. 
Count  Bas.  Sir,  Fm  glad  to  see  you — ^I  pro- 
test Mrs  Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  hare 
known  her. 

Sir  Fran.  Come  forward,  Jenny. 
Jenny.  Sure,  papa !  do  you  think  I  don't  know 
how  to  behave  myself? 

Count  Bas.  If  I  have  permissioa  to  approach 
her.  Sir  Francis. 

Jenny,  Lord,  sir!    Fm  in  such  a  frightful 

pickle —  [Salute. 

Count  Bas.  Every  dress  that^s  proper  must 

become 'you,  madam— you  have  been  a  long 

journey, 

Jenny.  1  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better  to- 
morrow, sir. 

[Lady  Wronghead  whispers  Mrs  Mother- 
ly, pointing  to  Myrtilla. 
Moth,  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  madam,  that 
lives  with  me:   she  will  be  proud  to  ^ve  your 
ladyship  any  assistance  in  her  power. 

iMdy  Wrongs  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman 

Jenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 
Jenny.  Oh,  mamma,  I  tun  never  strange  in  a 
strange  place.  [Sabttes  Myrtilla. 

Myr,  You  do  mc  a  great  deal  of  honour,  ma« 
dam — Madam,  your  ladysliip's  wckome  to  Lon- 
don. 

Jenny,  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously ;  she 
called  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  Rich,  Fray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  too  ? 

Lady  Wrong,  You,  you  clown !  slay  till  you 
learu  a  little  more  breeding  first. 

Sir  Fran,  Od's  heart,  my  !ady  Wronghead ! 
why  do  you  baulk  tlie  lad  i  how  should  he  ever 
learn  breeding,  if  be  docs  not  put  himself  for- 
ward? 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  ay,  feyther;  does  mother 
think  'at  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her  ? 

Myr.  Master  bas  so  much  good^humour,  ma- 
dam, he  would  soon  gain  up<m  any  body. 

[He  kisses  Myrtilla. 
Squire  Rich.  Lo*  you  there,  mother ;  an  you 
would  but  be  quiet,  slie  aud  I  should  do  weU 
enough. 

Lady  Wrong.  W'hy,  how  now,  sirrah!  boy$ 
must  nut  be.  so  familiar. 

Squire  Rich,  Why,  an'  I  know  nobody,  how 
the  murrain  muii  I  pass  my  time  here  in  a  strange 
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place?  Nawy  yoa  and  I,  and  sister,  forsooth, 
sometiines,  in  an  aflernoon,  may  play  at  one-and- 
thirty  bone-ace  purely. 

Jenny.  Speak  for  yourself,  sir ;  d*ye  think  I 
play  at  such  clownish  games  ? 

Squirt  BacK,  Why,  and  you  woant,  yo'  ma'  let 
it  aloane ;  then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have  a 
bawt  at  all-fours,  without  you. 

&r  Fran,  Noa,  noa,  Dick ;  that  won't  do,  nei- 
ther ;  you  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here, 
child. 

AJTyr.  If  niaster  pleases,  HI  shew  it  him. 

Squirt  AicA.  What!  the  Humber!  Hoy-day! 
whv,  does  our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  fey ther  ? 

&ir  Fran»  Pooh !  you  silly  tony !  ombre  is  a 
geam  at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people  play 
three  together  at. 

Squirt  Rich.  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I 
say;  but  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained^— 

Jenny.  Lord  !  this  bov  is  enough  to  deaf  peo- 
ple— and  one  has  really  been  stuffed  np  m  a 
coach  so  long,  that-  Pray,  madam,  could 

not  I  get  a  litde  powder  for  my  hair } 

Myr.  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me, 
madam.  FlU'ettnt  Myrtilla  and  Jenny. 

Squire  Rich,  What,  has  sister  taken  her  away, 
naw !  mess,  111  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 
them.  [•^'^  ^^^  them. 

Lady  Wrong,  Well,  count,  I  hope  you  won't 
eo  far  change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come, 
and  he  at  home  here  sometimes  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Ay !  ay !  pr^ythee  come  and  take  a 
bit  of  mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan,  when  thou*st 
naught  to  do. 

Count  hoM.  Well,  sir  Francis,  you  shall  find 
rU  make  but  very  little  ceremony. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty ! 

Moth,  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your  fatigue }  I 
think  I  have  prett)r  good. 

Lady  Wrong,  If  vou  please,  Mrs  Motherly ; 
but  I  believe  we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs. 

Moth,  Very  well,  madam ;  it  shall  be  ready 
immediately.  [Exit  Mrs  Motherly. 

LadyWrong,  Won't  you  walk  up,  sir? 

Sir  'Fran,  Moody ! 

Count  Boi.  Shan't  we  stay  for  Sir  Francis,  ma- 
dam! 

Lad^  Wrong,  Lard !  don't  mind  him :  he  will 
come,  if  he  likes  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Ay !  ay !  ne'er  heed  me  I  have 
things  to  look  after. 

[Biseunt  Lady  Wronghead  and  Count 
Basset. 

Enter  John  Moody. 

J.  Moody,  Did  your  worship  want  muh? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay ;  is  the  coacn  cleared,  and  all 
our  things  in  ? 

J.  Moo(fy.  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes,  and  the 

nook  that's  left  o'  the  goose  poy But,  a  plague 

ou  him,  th'  monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip»  I  think — 
I  suppose  he's  goou  to  see  hi9  relations;  for  here 


looks  to  be  a  power  of  am  in  this  tawn        but 
heavy  Ralph  is  skawered  after  him. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil!  no 
matter  an  the  hawnds  had  haid  him  a  month  agoe. 
■but  I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  were  got 
safe  to  the  inn !  This  is  a  sharp  tawn ;  we  mun 
look  about  us  here,  John;  therefore,  I  would 
have  you  go  along  with  Roger,  and  see  that  no- 
body runs  away  with  them,  before  they  get  to  the 
stable. 

J,  Moody.  Alas-a-day,  sir,  I  believe  our  awld 
cattle  won^  yeasly  be  run  away  with  to-night — 
but  howsomdever,  we's  take  the  best  care  we  caa 
of  um,  poor  saw  Is. 

Sir  Fran,  Well,  well !  make  haste 

[Moody  eoe$  out,  and  rttumu 

J,  Moody.  Ods  flesh !  here's  measter  Monlj 
come  to  wait  upo'  your  worship ! 

Sir  Fran,  Wheare  is  he  ? 

J,  Moody,  Just  coming  in  at  threshould. 

Sir  Fran,  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  Moody. 

Enttr  Manly. 

Cousin  Manly !  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  ser* 
vant. 

Man,  I  heard  you  were  come,  ttr  Francis?— 
and 

Sir  Fran,  Odsheart !  this  was  kindly  done  of 
you,  naw. 

Man.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin !  for 
I  confess,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

iStr  Fran.  How  soa,  sir  ? 

Afan.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake ;  I  am  not 
concerned. 

Sir  Fran.  Look  you,  cousin ;  thof  I  know  yon 
wish  me  well,  yet  I  don't  question  I  shall  give 
you  such  weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done, 
that  you  will  say,  sir,  this  is  the  wisest  journey 
that  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Man.  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin ;  for  I  be* 
lieve  you  will  find  it  tlie  most  expensive  odc- 
your  election  did  not  cost  yoa  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

.Sir  iVait.  Why,  ay  !  it's  true !  Tha&~that  did 
lick  a  little ;  but  if  a  man's  wise,  (and  I  han't 
fawnd  vet  that  I'm  a  fool)  there  are  ways^  cou- 
sin, to  lick  one's  self  whcje  again. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret' 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin — ^youll 
find  that  I  know  something. 

Man.  If  it  be  any  thmg  for  your  good,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  it,  too. 

Sir  Fran.  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  fncnd  in  i^ 
corner,  that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what^s  what^ 
at  Westminster ^that^s  one  thing. 

Man,  Very  well!  but  what  good  is  that  to  do 
you? 

Sir  Fran,  Why  not  to  me,  as  much  ae  it  does 
other  folks? 

Afan.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  advaiip 
tage  of  different  qualifications. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  ay !  there's  it,  naw !    you'll 
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lay  diat  I  have  lived  all  my  days  i'  the  coonti^ 

what  then  ? — Fm  o'  the  qaorum 1  have 

been  at  sessions,  and  I  have  made  speeches  there ! 
ay,  and  at  vestry,  too  -and  mayhap   they 

may  find  here, that  I  have  brought  my 

tongue  up  to  town  with  me !  D*ye  take  me  naw  ? 

Man.  If  I  take  your  case  n|ht,  cousin,  I  am 
afraid  the  first  occasion  you  wdl  have  for  your 
eloquence  here,  wilJ  be,  to  shew  that  you  have 
any  right  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  Fran.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Man.  That  Sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged  a 
petition  against  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Petition !  why,  aye !  there  let  it  lie — 
we'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant  you  ! 

Why,  you  forget,  cousin,  sir  John's  o  the 

wrung  side,  mon  ? 

Man.  I  doubt,  sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you 
but  little  service ;  for,  in  cases  very  notorious, 
which  I  take  yours  to  be,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  short  day,  and  dispatching  tliem  immediately. 

Sir  Fran.  With  all  my  heart !  the  sooner  I 
send  him  home  again,  the  better. 

Man.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid 
down,  to  repair  your  fortune  ? 

Sir  Fran.  In  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  my 
duty.  The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  considerable 
family  ever  since  England  was  England :  and, 
since  the  world  knows  I  have  talents  wherewith- 
al, they  shan't  say  it's  mv  fault,  if  I  don't  make 
as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  ever  were  at  the  head 
on't 

Man.  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it, 
will  come  up  to  any  thing  your  ancestors  have 
done  these  five  hundred  years. 

Sir  Fran.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it :  may- 
hap, I  havn't  told  you  all,  neither 

Man.  You  astonish  me  !  What !  And  is  it  full 
as  practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me  f 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  thof '  I  say  it— every  whit, 
cousin.  You'll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'  the 
^re  than  one ;  T'  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand ! 

Man.  Very  well. 

Sir  Fran.  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend 
at  ooart,  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter 
Jenny  is  naw  pretty  well  srown  up— 

Man.  [Aside.] — And  what,  in  toe  devil's  name, 
lyould  he  do  with  the  dowdy  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Naw,  if  I  doan't  lay  in  for  a  husband 
for  her,  mayhap,  i'  this  tawn,  the  may  be  looking 
out  for  herself 

Man.  Not  unlikely. 

Sir  Fran.  Therefore,  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
getting  her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Man.  [Atide.] — Oh !  he  has  taken  my  breath 
away ;  but  I  must  hear  him  out — Pray,  sir  Fran- 
cis, do  you  think  her  education  has  yet  qualified 
ber  for  a  court? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  mettle- 
some, it's  true ;  but  she  has  tongue  enough  :  she 
woan't  be  dasht :  tben  she  shall  learn  to  daunce 
fortliwith,  and  that  will  soon  teach  her  how  to 
^Dd  stilly  you  know. 


Man.  Very  well ;   but  when  she  is  thus 
compltshed,  you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance 
for  that  every  day,  cousin  r  for,  if  I  take  it  righ^ 
that's  a  post,  that  folks  are  not  more  willing  to 

get  into,  than  they  are  to  get  out  of It's  like 

an  orange-tree,  upon  that  accawnt — ^It  will  bear 
blossoms,  and  fruit  that's  ready  to  drop,  at  the 
same  time. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  you  best  know  bow  to  make 
good  your  pretensions.  But,  pray,  where  is  my 
lady,  and  my  young  cousin  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  them,  too. 

Sir  Fran.  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tes 
with  the  count,  and  my  landlady — 111  call  ber 
dawn. 

Man.  No,  no ;  if  she's  engaged,  I  shall  call 
9gaio. 

Sir  Fran.  Odshcart !  Bat  you  mun  see  ber 
naw,  cousin ;  what !  The  best  friend  I  have  ia 
the  world  !  Here,  sweetheart ! — [To  a  tervani 
without i\ — Prithee,  desire  ray  lacfy  and  the  gen- 
tleman to  come  dawn  a  bit;  tell  her,  here's 
cousin  Manly  come  to  wait  upon  her. 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  who  may  the  gentleman  be  f 

Sir  Fran.  You  mun  know  him,  to  be  sure ; 
why,  its  Count  Basset. 

Man.  Oh  !  Is  it  he  ?  Your  family  will  be  in- 
finitely happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

Sir  Fran.  Troth  !  I  think  so,  too :  he's  die  ci- 

vilest  man  that  ever  1  knew  in  my  life Why! 

here  he  would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an 
hour's  warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family. 
Was'nt  that  kind,  naw  ? 

Man.  Extremely  civil— the  family  is  in  admi- 
rable hands  already.  [Aade. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hugely — 
all  the  time  of  York  races,  she  would  never  be 
without  him. 

Man.  That  was  happy,  indeed  !  And  a  pnr- 
dent  man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care 
that  his  wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  aye !  that's  it  \  aiid'l  think 
there  could  nut  be  such  another  ! 

Man.  Why,  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not. 

Sir  Fran.  Only  naw  and  tan,  he — he  stonds  a 
leetle  too  much  upon  ceremony ;  that's  his  faulL 

Man.  Oh,  never  fear !  he'll  mend  that  eveiy 
day — Mercy  on  us !  What  a  head  he  has ! 

[Aude. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lady  Wronghead,  Count  Basset,  mnd 
Mrs  M0THERJ4Y. 

Ladif  Wrong,  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely 
obliging ;  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam ;  I 
am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  look  so  well;^  after 
your  journey* 

Lady  Wrong.  Why,  really,  coming  to  London 
is  apt  to  put  a  little  more  life  in  one  s  looks. 

Man.  Yet  the  way  of  living  here,  is  very  apt 
to  deaden  the  complexion — and,  give  me  leave 
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to  tell  you,  fts  a  friend,  madam,  you  are  come  to 
the  worst  place  in  the  world,  for  a  gpod  woman 
to  grow  better  in. 

Ijody  Wrong,  Lord,  cousin  I  How  should  peo- 
ple ever  make  any  6gure  in  life,  that  are  always 
moped  up  in  the  country. 

Count  Bm.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the 
thing  in  quite  a  right  light,  madam.  Mr  Manly, 
jour  humble  servant — a  hem. 

Man,  Familiar  puppy. — [Atide^ — Sir,  vour 
most  obedient — I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal,  to 
cover  my  suspicion  of  him.  [Aside. 

Count  Ba$,  Was  you  at  White's  this  morning, 
air? 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  I  just  called  in. 
.  Count  Bat.  Pray — what — was  there  any  thing 
done  there  ? 

Man.  Much  as  usual,  sir ;  the  same  daily  car- 
cases, and  the  same  crows  about  them. 

Count  Bos,  The  Demoivre-Baronet  had  a 
bloody  tumble  yesterday. 

Man.  I  hope,  sir,  you  had  your  share  of  him. 

Count  Bas.  No,  faith ;  I  came  in  when  it  was 
all  over — I  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets 
with  him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went  to 
the  King's  Arms. 

Lady  Wrong.  What  a  genteel  easy  manner  he 
has !  [Aside. 

Man.  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  have 
made  here.  [Aside. 

Unter  Sqvijlz  Richard,  with  a  wet  brown  pa- 
per on  his  face. 

Sir  Fran.  How  naw,  Dick !  what's  the  matter 
with  thy  forehead,  lad  ? 

Squire  Rich.  I  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon't. 

Lady  Wrong.  And  how  did  you  come  by  it, 
you  heedless  creature  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  I  was  but  running  after 
uster,  and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little 
room,  just  naw  :  and  so,  with  tliat,  they  slapped 
the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  sucn  a 
whurr  here — I  thought  they  had  beaten  my  brains 
out ;  so,  I  got  a  dab  of  wet  brown  paper  here, 
to  swage  it  a  while. 

Lady  Wrong.  They  served  you  right  enough ; 
will  you  never  have  done  with  ^our  hurse-piav  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad ;  it  will  be 
well  by  to-morrow — the  boy  has  a  strong  head. 

Man.  Yes,  truly ;  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a 
comfortable  thickness.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran,  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly — 
Sir,  this  is  your  god-son. 

Squire  Rich.  Honoured  godfeyther,  I  crave 
leave  to  ask  your  blessing. 

Man.  Thou  hast  it,  child — and,  if  it  will  do 
thee  any  gpod,  may  it  be,  to  make  thee,  at  least, 
as  wise  a  man  as  thy  father ! 

Enter  Miss  Jenny. 

Ladv  Wrong,  Oh,  here's  my  daughter,  too. — 
IVliss  Jenny  1  Don't  you  sec  your  cousin,  child  ? 


Man.  And  as  fur  thee,  my  pretty  dear — [So- 
lutes  her."] — May'st  thou  be,  at  least,  as  good  a 
woman  as  thy  mother  ! 

Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 

Man.  Ha,  Miss  Pert !  Now  that's  a  thought 
that  seems  to  have  been  hatcht  in  the  girl  on  3ds 
side  Eiighgate.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir. 

Lady  Wrong,  That's  only  from  her  country 
education,  sir  Francis.  You  know  she  has  been 
kept  too  long  there— so  I  brought  her  to  London, 
sir,  to  learn  a  little  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

ilian.  Ob,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it— =- 
every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something 

of  it ^There's  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the 

house  looks  like  a  knowing  person ;  even  she, 
nerhaps,  will  be  so  good  as  to  shew  her  a  httle 
London  behaviour. 

Moth.  Alas,  sir!  miss  ^on*t  stand  long  in  need 
of  my  instruction. 

Man.  That  I  dare  say.  What  thou  canst 
teach  her,  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.      [Aside, 

Mothi  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always  be  at 
her  service. 

Lady  Wrong.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs  Mo- 
therly ! 

&r  Fran.  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly  ! — I  think 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Man.  Oh,  yes;  and  very  friendly  company. 

Count  Bas.  Humph !  'Kgad  I  don't  like  his 
looks — he  seems  a  little  smoky—I  believe  I  had 
as  good  brush  oiT—If  I  stay,  I  don't  know  but  ha 
may  ask  me  some  odd  questions. 

Man.  Well,  sir ;  I  believe  you  and  I  do  but 
hinder  the  family — 

Count  Bas.  It  is  vei^  true,  sir — I  was  just 
thinking  of  going — ^He  don't  care  to  leave  me,  I 
sec :  but  it's  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough. — 
[Aside.] — And  so,  ladies,  without  farther  ceremo« 
ny,  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Count  Basset,  and  drops  a  letter. 

Lady  Wrong.  Ha !  What  paper's  this  f  Some 
billet-doux,  I'll  lay  my  life ;  out  this  is  no  place 
to  examine  it.  [Puts  it  in  her  pocket. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin  ? 

Man.  Oh,  my  lady  must  have  a  great  many 
afiairs  upon  her  hands,  after  such  a  journey. 

Lady  Wrong.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have 
much  less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of 
one  sort  or  other. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  employ- 
ment here,  madam. 

Jenny.  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to  be 
idle,  sir. 

Man.  Nor  you,  neither,  I  dare  say,  my  young 
mistress. 

Jenny.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Man.  Ha,  Miss  Mettle !  Where  are  you  going, 
sir? 

Sir  Fran.  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

Man.  Oh,  sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and  gp^ 
without  ceremony. 
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Sir  JVofi.  Nay,  sir ;  I  mast  do  as  700  will 
have  mfr— Your  humble  seirant* 

[Exit  Manly. 

Jenny.  This  counn  Manly,  papa,  seems  to  be 
but  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour^-I  don't 
like  him  half  so  well  as  the  count 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh !  that's  another  thing,  child — 
Cousin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed ;  but,  however, 
you  must  alvvays  be  dvil  to  him,  for  he  has  a 
deal  of  money ;  and  nobody  knows  who  be  may 
give  it  to. 

Latfy  Wrong.  Psha !  a  fig  for  his  money  I  jou 
have  so  many  projects  of  late  about  money,  siooe 
you  are  a  oarliament  man.  What!  we  must 
make  ourselves  slaves  to  his  impertinent  hu- 
mours, eight  or  ten  years,  perhaps,  in  hopes  to 
be  his  heirs,  and  then  he  will  be  just  old  enough 
to  marry  his  maid. 

Moth.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the  town 
aays  he  is  going  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  Fran.  Who !  cousin  Manly  ? 

Lady  Wrong.  To  whom,  pray  r 

Moth,  Why,  is  it  possible  your  ladyship  should 
know  nothing  of  it  [-—To  my  lord  Townl/s  sis- 
ter, lady  Grace. 

Ludy  Wrong.  Lady  Grace ! 

Moth.  Dear  madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news- 
papers! 

Jjody  Wrong.  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 

Sir  Fran,  Naw,  I  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it 
mayn't  be  true. 

ijody  Wrong,  [Aude^ — If  it  is  not  too  far 
gone,  at  least  it  may  be  worth  one's  while  to 
throw  a  rub  in  his  way. 

Squire  Rich.  Pray,  feythcr,  haw  lung  will  it  be 
to  supper  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Odso  !  that's  true ;  step  to  the  cook, 
lad,  and  ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Jdoth.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  order  one  of  my 
maids  to  shew  her  where  she  myiy  have  any  thing 
you  have  a  mind  to. 

Sir  Fran,  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs  Motherly. 

Squire  Rich.  Ods-flesh !  What,  is  not  it  i'  the 
hawse  yet — I  shall  be  famished — But  hawld  ! 
I'll  go  and  ask  Doll,  an'  there's  none  o'  the  goose 
poy  left. 

Sir  Fran.  Do  so ;  and,  do'st  hear,  Dick  f — see 
if  there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'  the  strong  beer  that 
came  i'  th'  coach  with  us — if  there  be,  clap  a 
toast  in  it,  and  brines  it  up. 

Squire  Rich.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawn'a  I,  feyther? 

Sir  FVan.  Aye,  aye;  as  thee  and  I  always 
drink  it  for  breakfast — Go  thy  ways  I  and  FU  fill 
a  pipe  i'  th'  mean  while. 

[Taket  one  from  apocket-cate^  and  JtlU  it. — 
Exit  Squire  Kichard. 

Lady  Wrong.  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of 
his  belly. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him 
to  be  a  little  hungry  after  his  journey. 

Lady  Wrong,  Nay,  eveu  breed  him  your  own 


way — ^He  has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  die 
coach,  all  this  day,  I  am  sure — I  wish  my  poor 
girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as  much. 

Jenny.  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  could  eat  a  great 
deal  more,  mamma ;  but,  then,  mayhap,  I  should 
grow  coarse,  like  him,  and  spoil  my  slu^ie. 

Lady  Wrong.  Aye ;  so  thou  wouldst,  my  dear. 

Enter  Squire  Richard,  with  a  full  tankard. 

Squire  Rich.  Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  farowght  it — 
it's  well  I  went  as  I  did ;  for  our  Doll  had  just 
baked  a  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  it  herself. 

Sir  IVaii.  Why,  then,  here's  to  the^  Dick  I 

IDrinki, 

Squire  Rich,  Thonk  you,  feyther. 

Lady  Wrong,  Lord,  sir  Frands,  I  wonder  you 
can  encourage  the  boy  to  swill  so  much  of  that 
lubberly  liquor! — it's  enough  to  make  him  quite 
stupid. 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  it  never  hurts  me,  mother  ; 
and  I  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.  [Drinks. 

Sir  Fran.  I  am  sure  I  ha'  drunk  it  these  thir- 
ty years,  and,  by  your  leave,  madam,  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  wit :  ha,  ha ! 

Jenny.  But  you  might  have  had  a  great  deal 
more,  papa,  if  you  would  have  been  governed  by 
my  mother. 

Sir  Fran.  Dau^ter,  he  that  is  governed  by 
his  wife,  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Jenny.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool,  nr ; 
for  I  love  to  govern,  dearly. 

Sir  Fran.  You  are  too  pert,  child ;  it  doo*t  do 
well  iu  a  young  woman. 

Lady  Wrong.  Pray,  ar  Francis,  don't  snub 
her ;  she  has  a  fine  growing  spirit,  and,  if  you 
check  her  so,  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  lier 
brother  there. 

Souire  Rich,  [After  a  long  draught,'] — Indeed^ 
mother,  I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny.  You!  You  think  fm  too  forward! 
Sure,  brother  mud,  your  head's  too  heavy  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  your  belly  ! 

Lady  Wrong.  Well  said,  miss !  he's  none  of 
your  master,  though  Re  is  your  elder  brother. 

Squire  Rich.  No,  nor  she  shawnt  be  my  mis^ 
tress,  while  she's  younger  sister. 

Sir  Fran.  Well  said,  Dick  !  Shew  'em  that 
stawt  liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  lad  ! 

Squire  Rich.  So  I  will !  and  111  drink  ageen,. 
for  all  her.  [Drinia^ 

Enter  Johh  Moodt. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  John,  how  are  the  horses? 

J.  Moody.  Troth,  sir,  I  ha'  noa  good  opinion  o' 
this  tawn ;  it's  made  up  o'  mischief,  I  thmk. 

Sir  Fran.  What's  the  matter  naw  } 

J.  Moody.  Why,  111  lell  your  worship — before 
we  were  gotten  to  th'  street  end,  with  the  coach, 
here,  a  great  luggerheaded  cart,  with  wheels  as 
thick  as  a  brick  wall,  laid  hawld  on't,  and  has 
poo'd  it  aw  to  bits;  crack  went  the  perch! 
down  goes  the  coach !  and  whang  says  the  gl 
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Mty  all  u>  shivers !  Marey  upon  us !  an  this  be 
London,  would  we  were  aw  weel  in  the  country 
ageen! 

Jenny,  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us  all  in 
liie  country  again,  Mr  Lubber  ?  I  hope  we  shall 
not  go  into  the  country  again  these  seven  years, 
mamma ;  let  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  Fran,  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny  !  Was  Ro- 
ger in  no  fault  in  ul  this  ? 

/.  Moody,  Noa,  sir,  nor  I,  noather.  Are  not 
yow  ashained,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to  do 
auch  an  unkind  thnig  by  strangers  ?  Noa,  says  he, 
you  bumkin.  Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  very  pur^ 
pose  !  and  so  the  folks  said  that  stood  by — Very 
well,  savs  Roger,  vow  shall  see  what  our  mey- 
ater  will  say  to  ye !  Your  meyster,  says  he  ;  your 
meystcr  may  kiss  my— -^and  so  he  clapped  his 
hand  just  there,  and  like  your  worship.  Flesh ! 
I  tboueht  they  had  better  breeding  in  this  town. 

Sir  Fran,  I'll  teach  this  rascal  some,  Fll  war- 
rant him  !  Odsbud !  If  I  take  him  in  hand,  TU 
play  the  devil  with  him. 

Squire  Rich,  Aye,  do,  fey tlier ;  have  him  be- 
fore the  parliament 

Sir  li-an,  Odsbud  !  and  so  I  will — I  will  make 
bim  know  who  I  am  !  Where  does  he  live  ? 

J.  Moodjf,  I  believe  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  Fran,  What's  the  raacal's  name  ? 

J,  Moody.  1  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him 
Dick. 

Squirt  Rich,  What,  my  name ! 

Sir  Fran,  Where  did  he  go  ? 

J,  Moody,  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  Fran,  Where's  that? 

J,  Moody.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  know ! 


I  heard  him  say  he  wonld  crosa  the  some  street 
agAin  to*morrow ;  and  if  we  bad  a  mind  to  stand 
in  his 'way,  he  would  poull  us  over  and  over 
again. 

Sir  Fran,  Will  he  so  ?  Odzooks !  get  me  a 
constable. 

Lady  Wrong,  Pooh !  get  you  a  *good  supper. 
Come,  sir  Francis,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  heat 
for  what  can't  be  helped.  Accidents  will  happen 
to  people  that  travel  abroad  to  see  the  world — 
For  my  part,  I  think  it's  a  mercy  it  was  not  over- 
turned before  we  were  all  out  ou't 

Sir  Fran,  Why  ay,  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  Wrong,  Therefore,  see  to-morrow  if  we 
can  buy  one  at  second-hand,  for  present  use ;  so 
bespeak  a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

J,  Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir.  I  doan't  think  this 
could  have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 

Sir  Fran.  D'ye  tliink  so,  John  ? 

J.  Moody,  Why,  you  ha'  had, it  ever  since  your 
worship  were  high  sheriff. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll 
has  got  us  for  supper — and  come  and  get  off  my 
boots.  [Exii  Sib  Fran. 

Lady  Wrong.  In  the  mean  time,  miss,  do  you 
step  to  Handy,  and  bid  her  get  roe  some  fresh 
night-clothes.'  [£xi7  Lady  Wrong. 

Jenny.   Yes,  mamma;   and  some  for  myself, 

too.  [Fxii  J  EN  NT. 

Squire  Rich,  Ods-flesh !  and  what  mun  I  do 
all  alone? 

I'll  e'en  seek  out  where  t'other  pratty  miss  is. 
And  she  and  111  go  play  at  cards  for  kisses. 

[Exit. 


ACT   ni. 


SCEf^E  L— ^LoRD  Townly's  houte. 


JEnter  Lord  Townly,  a  Servant  attending. 

Lord  Town.  Who's  there? 
Ser.  Mvlord? 

Lord  Town.  Bid  them  get  dinner — ^lady  Grace, 
jour  servant. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lad^  Grace.  What,  is  the  house  up  already  ? 
My  lady  is  not  drest  yet. 

Lord  Town.  No  matter — it's  three  o'clock — 
she  may  break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter 
my  hours. 

Lady  Grace.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now, 
for  she  dines  abroad.' 

Lord  Town.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  an  ex* 
cuae  for  her  not  being  ready  yet 

Lady  Grace.  No^  upon  my  word,  she  ia  engar 
ged  in  company. 

Lord  Town.  Where,  pray? 

Jjo^  Grace.  At  my  lady  Revel's ;  and  you 
know  they  never  dine  till  supper-time. 

Vol  II. 


Lord  Town,,  No^  truly she  is  one  of  those 

orderly  ladies,  who  never  let  the  sun  shine  upou 
any  of  their  vices ! — -But,  prithee,  sister,  what 
humour  is  she  in  to-day  ? 

Lady  Grace,  Oh,  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  as- 
sure you— she  won  a  gpod  deal  last  night. 

Lord  Town,  I  know  no  difference  between  her 
winning  or  losing,  while  she  continues  her  course 
of  Ufe. 

Lady  Grace,  However,  she  b  better  in  good 
humour  than  bad. 

Lord  Town,  Much  alike :  when  she  is  in  gooil 
hnmonr,  other  people  only  are  the  better  for  it ; 
when  in  a  very  ill  humour,  then,  indeed,  I  sel- 
dom fail  to  have  my  share  of  her. 

Lady  Grace,  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  now 
—-Does  any  body  dine  heie  ? 

Lord  Town,  Manly  promised  me — By  the  way, 
ffiiy^ftm^  what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conversa- 
tion? 

Jjody  Grace.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 

lard  Town,  How  so  ? 

Xmfy  Grace,  Why— I  don't  know  how  he  cam 
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ever  bare  any  thondiU  of  me^  that  ooiild'  lay 
down  such  severe  rules  upon  wives  in  my  bear- 

Lord  Town,  Did  you,  diink  bis  rules  unreason^ 
able? 

Lady  Grace,  I  can't  say  I  did ;  but  he  migbt 
have  had  a  little  more  complaisance  before  me, 
at  least. 

Lord  Town.  Complaisance  is  only  a  proof  of 
good  breeding,  but  his  plainness  was  a  certain 
proof  of  bis  honesty ;  nay,  of  bis  good  opinion  of 
you :  for  he  would  never  have  opened  himself  so 
freely,  but  in  confidence  that  your  good  sense 
could  not  be  disobliged  at  it 

Ladv  Gmce.  My^ood  opinion  of  him,  brother, 
has  hitherto  been  ^ded  by  yours :  but  I  have  re* 
ceived  a  letter  this  mormng,  that  shews  him  a 
veiT  different  man  from  what  I  thought  him. 

Lord  Town.  A  letter !  from  whom  ? 

Lady  Grace*  That  I  don't  know;  but  there  it 
is*  [Gives  a  Utter. 

Lord  Town.  Pray,  let's  see.  \Readt.]  'Th^  in- 

*  closed,  madam,  fell  accidentally  into  my  hands; 

*  if  it  no  way  concerns  you,  you  will  only  have 

*  the  trouble  of  reading  this,  from  your  sincere 
'  friend,  and  humble  servant.  Unknown/  &c 

Lady  Grace.  And  this  was  the  inclosed. 

[Ghes  another. 
Lord  Town,   [Reads.]  *  To  Charles  Manly, 

*  Esq. — Your  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late, 

*  convinces  me  that  I  now  grow  as  painful  to  you 
<  as  to  myself:  but,  however,  thongh  you  can 
'  love  me  no  longer,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me 

*  live  worse  than  I  did,  before  I  left  an  honest 

*  Income  for  the  vain  hopes  of  being  ever  yours. 

Mtrtilla  Dupe.' 

*  P.  S.  Tis  above  fout*  months  since  I  received 
'  a  shilling  from  you.' 

liody  Grace.  What  think  ^rou  now  ? 

Lord  Town.  I  am  considering-^ 

Lady  Grace.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him — 

Lord  Town.  That's  true;  but  the  postscript 
seems  to  be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  is  not  ca- 
pable of  deserving. 

Lady  Grace.  But  who  could  have  oonoem 
enougl)  to  send  it  to  me  ? 

Lord  Town.  I  have  observed  that  these  sort  of 
letters,  from  unknown  friends^  generally  come 
from  secret  eneitiies. 

Lady  Grace.  What  would  you  have  me  do  in 
it? 

Lord  Town.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do» 
fairly  shew  it  to  him,  and  say  1  advised  you  to  it 

iMdy  Grace.  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd 
look  from  me  ? 

Lord  Town.  Not  at  all,  if  you  use  my  name 
in  it ;  if  he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear 
so  will  discover  his  regard  to  you.  If  he  is 
guilty,  it  will  be  the  best  way  of  preventing  his 
addresses. 

Lady  Grace.  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put 
him  out  of  countenance  ? 


Lord  Town,  I  can't  think  there's  aof  fear  ci 
that. 

Lady  Grace,  Pray,  what  is  it  you  do  think, 
then? 

Lord  Town.  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  imicii 
more  probable  this  letter  may  be  all  an  ardfioe^ 
than  that  he  is  in  the  least  oonoemed  in  it 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Set.  Mr  Manly,  my  lord. 
Lt^rd  Town.  Do  you  receive  fainiy  while  I  step 
a  minute  in  to  my  lady.      [Exit  Loan  Towvxr. 

Enter  Manlt. 

Man,  Madam,  your  most  obedient;  they  toM 
me  my  lord  was  hm. 

Lady  Grace.  He  will  be  here  presently;  he  is 
but  just  gone  in  to  my  sister. 

Man.  So,  then,  my  lady  dines  with  us  ? 

Lady  Grace.  No ;  she  is  engaged. 

Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam  ? 

Lady  Grace,  Not  till  after  dinner. 

Man.  And,  pray,  how  may  she  have  diqx»ed 
of  the  rest  of  toe  day  ?  * 

Lady  Grace,  Mudi  as  usual ;  she  has  visits 
till  about  eight;  after  that,  till  court-time,  she  is 
to  be  at  quMlrille,  at  Mrs  Idle's ;  after  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  takes  a  short  supper  with  my  lady 
Moonlight;  and,  from  thence,  they  go  togiether 
to  my  lord  Noble's  assembly. 

Man.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  heri  ma- 
dam? 

Lady  Grace.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits :  I  woold, 
indeed,  have  drawn  her  to  the  play ;  but  I  doobt 
we  have  so  mudi  upon  our  hanids)  that  it  wiU  not 
be  practicable. 

Man,  But  bow  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest 
of  it? 

Lady  Grace.  There's  no  great  merit  in  for- 
bearing what  one  is  not  charmed  with< 

Man,  And,  yet,  I  have  found  that  very  diffi- 
cult in  my  time. 

Lady  Grace,  HoW  do  you  mean  ? 

Man.  Why,  I  have  passed  a  great  deal, of  my 
lif<^n  the  hurry  of  the  ladies,  though  I  was  ge- 
nerally better  pleased  when  I  was  at  quiet  with- 
out them. 

Lady  Grace,  What  induced  you,  then,  to  be 
with  them  ? 

Man.  Idleness,  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  Grace.  No  mistresses  in  the  case  ? 

Man:  To  speak  honestly — yes--^Being  often 
in  the  toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the  bau- 
bles. 

Lady  Grace.  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  some- 
times you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  tnem  twice  as 
much  as  they  were  worth  ? 

Man.  Why,  really,  where  fancy  only  makes 
the  choice,  madam,  no  wonder  if  we  are  pene^ 
rally  bubbled  in  those  sort  of  bargains ;  whidi,  I 
confess,  has  been  often  my  case :  for  I  had  con- 
stantly some  coquette  or  otiier  opoo  my  haods^ 
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whom  I  could  love,  perhaps,  just  enough  to  put 
it  in  her  power  to  plague  me.  • 

Lady  Grace,  And  that's  a  power,  I  douht, 
commonly  made  use  of. 

Man,  The  amours  of  a  coquette,  madam,  sel- 
dom hare  any  other  view ;  I  look  upon  them  and 
prudes  to  he  nuisances  just  alike,  though  they 
seem  very  difevnt :  the  first  are  always  plaguing 
the  men,  juid  the  others  are  always  abusing  the 
women. 

Lady  Grace.  And  yet  both  of  them  do  it  for 
the  same  vain  ends ;  to  establish  a  false  charac- 
ter of  being  virtuous. 

Man,  Cn  beip^  chaste,  they  mean ;  for  they 
know  no  other  virtue;  and,  upon  the  credit  of 
thaty  they  traffic  in  every  thing  else  that's  vicious. 
They  (even  against  nature)  keep  their  chastity, 
only  because  they  find  thev  have  more  power  to 
do  mischief  with  it,  than  they  could  possibly  put 
in  practice  without  iL 

Lady  Grace,  Hold,  Mr  Manly !  I  am  afraid 
this  severe  opinion  of  the  sex  is  owing  to  the  ill 
choic^e  you  have  made  of  ^our  mistresses. 

Man,  In  a  great  measure  it  may  be  so  ;  but, 
madam,  if  both  these  characters  are  so  odious, 
how  vasdy  valuable  is  tha^  woman,  who  has  at- 
tained all  they  aim  at,  without  the  aid  of  the  fol- 
ly or  vice  of  either ! 

Lady  Qrace,  I  believe  those  sort  of  women  to 
be  as  scarce,  sir,  as  the  men  that  believe  there 
are  any  such;  or  that,  allowing  such,  have  virtue 
enoueb  to  deserve  them. 

i&n.  That  could  deserve  them,  then-^had 
been  a  more  favourable  reflation. 

Lady  Grace,  Nav,  I  speak  only  from  my  little 
esperienoe ;  for  (I'll  be  free  with  you,  Mr  Man- 
ly) I  don't  know  a  man  in  the  world,  that,  in  ap- 
pearance, might  better  pretend  to  a  woman  of 
the  first  merit  than  yourself:  and  yet,  I  have  a 
reason  in  my  hand,  here,  to  think  yon  have  your 
failings. 

Man.  1  have  infinite,  madam ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not 
among  the  number--^*Prayy  what  is  in  your 
hand,  madam? 

Lady  Grace.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it, 
for  the  direction  is  to  you. 

[Groes  him  a  letter. 

Mam  To  me !  I  don't  remember  the  hand. 

[ileod^  to  Mmself. 

Lady  Grace,  1  can't  perceive  any  change  of 
suilt  in  him ;  and  his  suiprise  seems  natural. — 
LlsM^.]  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one  thing 
oy  the  way,  Mr  Manly,  that  I  should  never 
Kave  shewn  you  this»  but  that  my  brother  enjoin- 
ed me  to  it, 

Man.  I  take  that  to  proceed  from  my  lord's 
good  opinion  of  me,  madam. 

Lady  Grace,  1  hope,  at  least,  it  will  stand  as 
an  excuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Man*  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  any  thing,  ma- 
dam, that  wanted  an  eicuse;  and  I  hope  you 


will  not  ^ve  me  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  by 
refusing  the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 

Latfy  Grace.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse 
any  that  you  think  pro()er  to  ask. 

Man.  Onlv  this,  madam,  to  indulge  me  so  far 
as  to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  caipc  into  your 
hand. 

Lady  Grace.  Inclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a 
name. 

Man.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents, 
madam 

Lady  Grace.  Why — there  is  an  impertinent 
insinuation  in  it :  but  as  I  know  your  good  sense 
will  think  it  so,  too,  I  will  venture  to  tiust  you. 
Man,  You  will  oblige  me,  madam. 

[He  takes  the  of  her  letter,  and  reads. 
Lady  Grace,  f  Aside.]  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest 
situation  1  methmks  our  conversation  grows  ter- 
ribly critical.    This  must  produce  something — 
Oh,  lud  !  would  it  were  over. 

Man,  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some 
light  into  the  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this. 

Latfy  Grace,  I  have  no  notion  of  what  could 
be  proposed  by  it. 
Man.  A  little  patience,  madam^— -First,  as 

to  the  insinuation  you  mention 

Lady  Grace,  O !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now  f 

[Jside. 
Man,  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord  may 
have  allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quent here  of  late ;  yet,  in  such  a  talking  town 
as  this^  you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great  many  of 
those  visits  are  placed  to  your  account ;  and  this, 
taken  for  granted,  I  suppose,  has  been  told  to  my 
Lady  Wron^head^  as  a  piece  of  news,  since  her 
arrival,  not  improbably  with  many  more  imagi- 
nary circumstances. 
tatfy  Grace,  My  lady  Wronghead  ! 
Jlfaft.'Ay,  madam;  for  I  am  positive  this  is 
her  hand. 

Lady  Grace,  What  view  oocdd  she  have  in 
writing  it } 

Man,  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage  she 
may  have  heard  I  am  enga^  in ;  because,  if  I 
die  without  heirs,  her  ftmiily  expects  that  some 
part  of  my  estate  may  return  to  tliem  a^in^ — 
But  I  hope  she  is  so  far  mistaken,  that  if  this 
letter  has  given  you  the  least  uneasiness^  I  shall 
think  that  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  Grace,  Trnt  does  not  carry  your  usual 
oompliusance,  Mr  Manly ! 

Man,  Yes,  madam,  "beciwise  I  am  sure  I  can 
convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Lady  Grace,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  it 

Man.  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam ;  yet  you 
may,  very  innocently,  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Lady  Grace.  With  what  an  artful  gentleness 
he  steals  into  n^  opinion  !  [Aside.']  Well,  sir,  I 
won't  pretend  to  have  so  little  of  tne  woman  in 
me^  as  to  want  curiosity^But,  pray,  do  you  sup- 
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pose,  then,  this  Myrdlla  is  a  real,  or  a  ficdtioas 
Dame  ? 

Man,  Now  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is  a 
young  woman  in  the  house  where  my  ladv 
WroAghead  lodges,  that  I  heard  somebocly  call 
Myrtitla :  this  letter  may  be  written  by  her — 
But  how  it  came  directed  to  me,  I  confess,  is  a 
mystery,  that,  before  I  ever  presume  to  see  your 
ladyship  again,  I  think  myself  obliged  in  honour 
to  nnd  out.  [Going. 

Lady  Grace,  Mr  Manly — ^you  are  not  going? 

Man,  ^s  but  to  the  neyt  street,  jnadam ;  I 
shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  Grace,  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming 
up. 

Man,  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest^  till  I 
see  an  end  of  this  aflfair. 

Lady  Grace.  But  this  is  so  odd !  why  should 
any  silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away  ? 

Man.  Since  you  won't  suffer  it  to  be  yours, 
madam,  then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my  own 
curiosity [Exit  Man. 

Lady  Grace.  Well — and  now,  what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this  ?  Or,  suppose  an  indiflferent  per- 
son had  heard  every  word  we  have  said  to  one 
another,  what  would  they  have  thought  on't  ? — 
Would  it  have  been  very  absurd  to  Conclude,  he 
is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
with  me  ?  I  hope  not — for  I  am  sure  the  case  is 
terribly  clear  on  my  side ;  and  why  may  not  1, 
without  vanity,  suppose  ray— —unaccountable 
somewhat — has  done  as  much  execution  upon 
him  ?  Why — because  he  never  told  me  so — nay, 
he  has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the-  word  love, 
or  ever  said  one  civil  thing  to  my  person — ^well 
-ybut  he  has  said  a  thousand  to  'my  good  opini- 

hion,  and  has  certainly  got  it had  he  spoke 

first  to  my  person,  he  bad  paid  a  very  ill  compli- 
ment to  my  undcreiandiDg— I  ^ould  have 
thought  him  impertinent,  and  never  have  trou- 
bled my  head  about  him ;  but,  as  he  has  managed 
the  matter,  at  least  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
let  his  thoughts  be  what  they  will,  I  shall  never 
trouble  my  head  about  any  other  man  as  long  as 
I  live. 

Enter  Mrs  Trusty. 

W^ell,  Mrs  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet? 

Trusty,  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out  of 
humour. 

Lady  Grace,  How  so  ? 

Truity.  Why,  it  began,  madam,  with  his  lord- 
ship's desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home  to- 
day— upon  which,  my  lady  said  she  could  not  be 
ready;  upon  tha^  my  lord  ordered  them  to  stay 
the  dinner ;  and  then  my  lady  ordered  the  coach : 
then  my  lord  took  her  short,  and  said  he  had  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  set  up;  then  my  lady 
made  him  a  great  curtsey,  and  said  she  would 
wait  till  his  lordship's  horses  had  dined,  and  v^s 


mighty  pleasant :  but,  for  fear  of  the  wont^ 
dam,  shopwhispered  me — to  get  her  chair  ready. 

[Exit  Tkustt. 
Lady  Grace,  Oh,  here  they  come !  aaid,  b/ 
their  looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company. 

[Exit  Lady  Gkacc. 

f,nter  Lady  Townly,  Lord  Toymix  foUmnng. 

Lady  Tovm,  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  caa 
bear  it  no  longer;  nothing  still  but  about  mj 
faults,  my  faults :  an  agrec^le  subject,  tmly ! 

Lord  Town.  Why,  madam,  if  you  won't  hear 
of  them,  how  can  I  ever  hop^  to  ^ce  yoo  mend 
them? 

Lady  Town,  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  them 
— I  can't  mend  them— — ^you  know  I  have  cried 
to  do  it  a  hundred  times^and — it  famts  me  so 
— I  can't  bear  it 

Lord  Town,  And  I,  madam,  can't  bear  tliis 
daily  licentious  abuse  of  your  time  and  cbaru>- 
ter. 

Lady  Town,  Abuse  !  astonishing !  when  the 
universe  knows  I  am  i^ever  better  cxxnpany  than 
when  I  am  doine  what  I  have  a  mind  to !  But 
to  see  this  world !  that  men  can  never  get  over 
that  silly  spirit  of  cootradictiou — ^Whjr,  but  last 
Thursday,  now, — there  you  wisely  amended  one 
of  my  faults,  as  you  call  them— you  insisted  upon 
my  not  going  to  the  masquerade — and,  pray,  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Was  not  I  as  cross  as  the 
devil  all  the  night  after?  Was  not  I  forced  to 
■get  company  at  home  ?  And  was  it  not  almost 
three  o'clodc  in  the  morning  before  I  was  able 
to  come  to  myself  again  !  And  then  the  fkidt  is 

not  mended  neither for  next   time  I  shall 

only  have  twice  the  inclination  to  go:  sodiat  ell 
this  mending,  and  mending,  ^ou  see,  is  but  darn- 
ing an  old  rulBe,  to  make  it  worse  than  it  was 
before. 

Uird  Town.  Well,  the  manner  of  women's 
living  of  late  is  insupportable ;  and  one  way  or 
other— 

iMdy  Town.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose  ?. 
why,  so  it  may :  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  ycm 

muat  give  one  time .and  when  things  are  at 

worst,  you  know,  they  may  mend  themselves,  ha. 
ha ! 

lard  Town.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  homoar 
now  to  trifle. 

Lady  Town.  Why  then,  my  lord,  one  word  of 
fair  argument — to  talk  with  yon  in  yomr  own 
way,  now — You  complain  of  ray  late  hours,  and 
I  of  your  early  ones— so  far  we  are  even,  yoQ*II 
allow — But  pray,  which  gives  lis  the  best  ^ure 
in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world  ?  my  active,  spirit. 
ed  three  in  the  morning,  or  your  dull,  drowsy 
eleven  at  night?  Now,  Ithink,  one  has  tbe  air 
of  a  woman  of  quality,  and  fother  of  a  plod- 
ding mechanic,  that  goes  to  bed  betimes,  that 
he  may  rise  early  to  open  his  shop— Fsoeh ! 

lorrf  Town.  Fy,  iy,  madam  f  is    this    your 
way  of  reasoning  r  tis  time  to  wake  yon,  then-^ 
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Tis  not  your  ill  honn  ftlona  dmt  ifistorb  me,  bat 
as  oftea  the  ill  company  tlu|t  occaaioD  those  ill 
hann. 

Lady  Town.  Sore  I  don't  understand  yon 
now,  my  knrd ;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep  ? 

Lord  Tomn,  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lone 
dieir  money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or,  perhaps 
men  that  are  volimtuy  babble)  at  one  game,  in 
hopes  a  lady  will  g^e  them  fair  play  at  another. 
Then,  that  unavoidable  mixture  with  known 
rakes,  ooooe^ed  tlueves,  and  sharpers  in  ein- 
broidery^^or,  what,  to  me,  is  still  more  shock- 
iogy  that  herd  of  familiar,  chattering,  crop-eared 
coxcombs,  who  are  so  often  like  monkeys  there 
would  be  no  knowing  them  asunder,  hot  that 
their  tails  hang  from  their  headls,  and  the  mon- 
ey's grows  where  it  should  do. 

Liufy  Town,  And  a  husband  roust  give  eminent 
piroof  of  fab  sense,  that  thinks  theie^powder-pu£b 
dangerous. 

£ord  Tornn,  Their  bein^  fools  madam,  is  not 
always  the  bosband's  security ;  or,  if  it  were,  for- 
tune sometimes  gives  them  advantages  that  m^t 
make  a  thinking  woman  tremble. 

Leufy  Tnm.  What  do  you  mean  f 

Lord  Town,  That  women  somedmes  losen^ore 
than  they  are  able  to  pay :  and  if  a  creditor  be  a 
little  pressing,  the  huty  may  be  reduced  to  try, 
if,  instead  of  gold,  the  gentleman  will  accept  of 
a  trinket 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  tou  grow  scurrilous ; 
vou'il  make  me  hate  you.  1 11  have  you  to  know,  I 
keep  company  with  the  politest  people  in  tuwn ; 
and  the  assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  Town.  So  are  the  churches now  and 

then. 

Latfy  Town.  My  friends  frequent  them,  too,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Lord  Town.  Xes^  and  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  were  ther^  allowed  to 
furnish  cards  to  the  company. 

Lady  Town.  I  see  what  you  drive  at  all  this 
while :  you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  mv  fame, 
to  cover  your  own  avarice.  I  might  take  any 
pleasures  I  find,  that  were  not  expensive. 

Lord  Town.  Have  a  care,  madam ;  don*t  let 
me  think  you  only  value  your  chastity  to  make  me 
reproacbable  for  not  indulging  you  m  every  thing 
•else  that's  vicious — I,  madam,  have  a  reputation, 
too^  to  guard,  that's  dear  to  me  as  yours — ^The 
folhes  of  an  ungovemed  wife  may  make  the 
wisest  man  uneasy;  but  'tis  his  own  fault,  if 
ever  they  make  him  contemptible. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord — ^you  would  make  a  wo- 
man mad! 

Lord  Town.  YouM  make  a  man  a  fool ! 

Lad^  Tjwn.  If  Heaven  has  made  you  other- 
wise, that  won't  be  in  my  power. 

Lord  Town.  Whatever  may  be  in  your  inclina- 
tion, madam,  I'll  prevent  your  making  me  a  beg- 
gar, at  least. 

fiody  Town,  A  beggar !  Croesus !  Ffli  out  of 


patience  1 — ^I  won't  cone  home  till  four  to-mor* 
row  iporning. 

Lord  Town,  That  may  be,  madam;  but  Fll 
order  the  doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve. 

Xaiy  Town*  Thon  I  won't  come  home  till  to- 
morrow night. 

Lord  Towt^  Tlien,  madam — ^you  shall  nevar 
come  home  again.  [Exit  Loan  Towmlt. 

Lttify  Town.  What  does  he  mean?  I  never 
heard  such  a  word  from  him  in  my  life  before ! 
The  man  always  used  to  Y^ve  manners  in  hb 
worst  humours.  There's  something,  that  I  don't 
see,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this — But  his  head's 
always  upon  some  impracticable  scheme  pr 
other ;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer  about 
him.    Mr  Manly,  your  servant. 

Enter  Manlt^ 

Man.  I  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam ;  but 
I  hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will  excuse  it. 

Lady  Jbwn.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  the 
next  room,  sir. 

Man.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  madam  ? 

Lady  Town.  Sir--yoa  have  my  leave,  thou^ 
you  were  a  lady. 

Afaa.  [Atide.]  What  a  welt-bred  age  do  we 
live  in  !  [ExS  Manlt. 

Enter  Ladt  Grace.  . 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  my  dear  lady  Grace !  how 
could  TOU  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone  all  this 
while  r 

Lady  Grace.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  with 
you. 

Lady  Town.  Why,  yes  and  therefore  I  vrant- 
ed  yoi.r  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  flutter 
hero 

Lady  Grace.  Bless  me !  for  what  ? 

Lady  Town.  Only  our  usual  breakfiist;  wa 
have  each  of  us  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial 
comfort  this  morning— -We  have  been  charm- 
ing company ! 

Lady  Grace.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it:  sure  it 
mnst  be  a  vast  happiness  when  a  man  and  a  wife 
can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of  conversa- 
tion! 

Lad^  Town,  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world! 

Lady  Grace,  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that 
where  two  people  are  eveiy  day  together  so,  thev 
must  often  be  m  the  want  of  something  to  talk 
upon. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most 
mistaken  in  the  world !  nutfried  people  have 
things  to  talk  of,  child,  that  never  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  others.  Why,  here's  my  lord  and 
I,  now,  we  have  not  been  married  above  two 
short  years  you  know,  and  we  have  already  eight 
or  ten  things  constantly  in  bank,  that,  whenever 
we  want  company,  we  can  take  up  any  one  of 
them  for  two  hours  together,  and  the  subject  ne- 
ver the  flatter;  nay^  if  we  have  occasstoa  for  it^ 
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it  will  be  as  fresh  next  day,  too,  as  it  was  the  first 
hour  it  cDtertaioed  us. 

Ladg  Grace,  Certainly  that  most  be  vastly 
pretty! 

Lady  Tdwn.  Oh»  there's  no  life  like  it!  Why, 
t'other  day,  for  example,  when  you  dined  abroad, 
my  lord  and  I,  after  a  petty  cheerful  Ute  d  tUe 
meal,  sat  us  down  by  ttie  fire-side  in  an  easy,  in- 
dolent, pick-tooth  way,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  if  we  had  not  thought  ot  any  other's 

being  in  the  room At  last,  stretchfng  himself, 

and  yawning — My  dear— ^ays  he aw ^you 

came  home  very  fate  last  night— ^Twas  but  just 
turned  of  two,  says  I— I  was  in  bed— -aw— :by 
eleven,  says  he — So  you  are  every  night,  says  I — 
Well,  says  he,  I  am  amazed  vou  can  sit  up  so 
late — How  can  you  be  amazec^  says  I,  at  a  tning 
.that  happens  so  often  ? — ^Upon  which  we  entered 
into  a  conver8ation<*-«nd  tnough  this  is  a  point 
has  entertained  us  above  fifty  times  already,  we 
always  find  so  many  pretty  new  thinp  to  say 
upon  it,  that  I  believe  in  my  soul  it  wdl  bat  as 
lorn;  as  we  live. 

Ijody  Grace,  Bat  pray,  in  such  sort  of  fiunily 
dialogues,  (though  extremely  well  for  passing  the 
time)  don't  there,  now  and  then,  enter  some  little 
witty  sort  of  bitterness  ? 

Ijody  Town,  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss 
at  all.  A  smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  recrimi- 
nation at  the  head  of  it,  makes  the  prettiest 
sherbet  Ay,  ay,  if  we  did  not  mix  a  Httie  of  the 
acid  with  it,  a  matrimonial  society  would  be  so 
luscious,  that  nothing  but  an  old  liquorish  prude 
would  be  able  to  bear  it 

Ladu  Grace,  Welt— certainly  you  have  the 
most  elegant  taste 

La^  Tomn,  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear,  Trather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too  much 
lemon  into  it  this  bout !  for  it  grew  so  sour  at 
last,  that — ^I  think — I  almost  told  him  he  was  a< 
fool-— and  he,  again — talked  something  oddly  of — 
turning  me  out  of  doors. 

Ladjf  Grace,  Oh,  have  a  care  of  that ! 

Lady  Town,  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank 
my  own  wise  father  for  that 

Lady  Grace,  Hqw  so  ? 

Lady  Town,  Why — ^when  my  good  lord  first 
opened  his  honourable  trenches  before  me,  my 
unaccountable  papa,  in  whose  hands  I  then  was, 
gave  me  up  at  discretion. 

Lady  Grace*  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  Town,  He  said,  the  wives  of  this  age 
were  come  to  that  pass,  that  he  would  not  desire 
even  his  own  daughter  should  be  trusted  with 
pin-money ;  so  that,  my  whole  train  of  separate 
inclinations  are  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
husband's  odd  humours. 

Lady  Grace,  Why,  that,  indeed,  b  enough  to 
make  a  woman  of  spirit  look  about  her. 

lady  Town.  Nav,  but  to  be  serious,  my  dear ; 
what  would  you  really  have  a  woman  do,  in  my  case? 

Jjady  Grace,  Why— if  I  had  a  sober  husimnd; 


as  you  have,  I  would  make  myself  the  happieat 
wile  in  the  world,  by  beinn  as  sober  as  he. 

Lady  Town,  Oh,  you  wicked  tiung !  bow  caa 
you  teaze  one  at  this  rate,  when  you  know  he  is 
so  very  sober,  that  (except  giving  me  money)  there 
is  not  one  thing  in  the  worid  he  can  do  to  please 
me  ?  And  I,  at  the  same  time,  partly  by  natmc^ 
and  partly,  perhaps,  by  keeping  tne  heaX  company, 
do,  with  my  soul,  love  almost  every  thiqg  be 
hates.  I  dote  upon  assemblies ;  my  heart  beunds 
at  a  ball ;  and  at  an  opera—I  expire.  Then  I 
love  play  to  distraction ;  cards  encmnt  me — and 
dice  put  me  out  of  my  little  wits — Dear,  dear 
hazard ! — Oh,  what  a  flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one  I 
— Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child  ? 

Lady  Grace,  Ob,  never !  I  don't  think  it  sits 
well  upon  women;  there's  something  so  maacu- 
iine,  90  moch  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it  You  see 
how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and  curse;  and 
when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same  passioo — 
why — 

Lady  Town,  Thatfs  very  true;  one  is  a  little 
put  to  it,  sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same 
words  to  express  it 

Lady  Grace,  Well — and,  upon  ill  lock,  pray 
what  words  are  you  readly  forced  to  make  asa 
of? 

Lady  Town,  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case,  in- 
deed, when  a  sad  wrong  word  is  rinn^  just 
to  one's  tongue's  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp— «nd 
swallow  it 

Lady  Grace,  Well ;  and  is  not  that  enough  \m 
make  you  forswear  play  as  long  as  yon  live  ? 

Ladv  Town,  Oh,  yes :  I  have  forsworn  it 

Lady  Grace,  Senouslv  ? 

Lady  Town,  Solemnly!  a  thousand  Umesi; 
but  then  one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

La^  Grace,  And  how  can  you  answer  diat?. 

LaJy  Town,  Mv  dear,  what  we  say,  when  we 
are  losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  binding 
than  a  lover^s  oath,  or  a  great  man's  promise. 
But  I  beg  pardon,  child ;  I  should  not  lead  yoa 
so  far  into  the  world ;  you  are  a  prude,  and  de- 
sign to  live  soberly. 

Lady  Grace,  Why,  I  confess,  my  nature  and 
my  education  do,  in  i^  good  degree^  indioe  me 
that  way. 

Lady  Tovil  Well,  how  a  woman  of  spirit  (for 
you  don't  want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  living 
soberly,  is  to  me  inconceivable ;  for  you  will  mai^ 
ry,  I  suppose  ? 

Lady  Grace,  I  can't  tell  but  I  may. 

Latfy  Town,  And  won't  you  live  in  town  ? 

Latfy  Grace,  Half  the  year,  I  should  like  it 
very  well. 

Lady  2b}vn.  My  stars!  and  you  would  reallj 
live  in  London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it? 

Laify  Grace,  Why  not? 

Lady  Town.  Why  can't  you  as  well  go  and  be 
sober  m  the  country  ? 

Lady  Grace.  So  I  would — t'other  half  vear. 

Lady  Town.   And  pray,   what  comfortable 
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fdieme  of  life  wodd  yoa  fonoi  novr,  for  yoor 
Bummer  and  winter  sober  entertainments  ? 

Lady  Grace,  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might 
yen  well  content  us. 

iMth  Town,  Oh,  of  all  things,  let^s  hear  it ! 

Lady  Grace,  ^^^»  P  summer,  I  oould  pass 
my  leisure  hours  in  riding,  in  reading  walking  fay 
a  canal,  or  sitting  at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great 
tree ;  in  dressing,  dining,  chatting  with  an  agree- 
able friend;  perbaps,  hearing  a  little  muac^  taking 
a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  of  cards,  soberly ;  ma^^ 
nagiop  my  family,  iookinc  into  its  accounts^  play- 
ing with  my  children^  if  I  had  any,  or  in  a  thou- 
sand other  innocent  amusements — soberly ;  and 
possibly,  by  these  means,  I  might  induce  my  hu»- 
tmnd  to  be  as  sober  as  myself-^ 

Lady  Town,  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  asto- 
nishing creature !  For  sure  such  primitive  ante- 
diluvian notions  of  life  have  not  beeu  in  any  head 
these  thousand  years-^— Under  a  great  tree !  O, 
my  soull-^But  I  beg  we  may  l»ve  the  sober 
town-scheme  too— for  I  am  oiarmed  with  the 
country  one ! 

Lady  Grace.  You  shall,  and  Fll  try  to  stick  to 
my  sobriety  there  too. 

Lady  Town,  Well,  though  Fm  sure  it  will  ^ve 
me  the  vapours,  I  must  liear  it,  however. 

Lady  Grace.  Why,  then,  for  fear  of  your 
fainting,  madam,  I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the 
fashion,  that  1  would  never  be  dressed  out  of  it 
— but  still  it  should  be  soberly :  for  I  can't  think 
it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman  of  my  private  for- 
fune»  not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as  the  wedding- 
suit  of  a  first  duchess.  Though  there  is  one  ex- 
trava^nce  I  would  venture  to  come  up  to. 

L^iy  Town.  Aye,  now  for  it 

Lady  Grace.  I  would  every  day  be  as  dean  as 
a  bride. 

Lady  Town,  Why,  the  men  say,  that's  a  great 
step  to  be  made  one — Well,  now  you  are  drest— 
Pray,  let's  see  to  what  purpose  ? 
'  Lady  Grace.  I  would  viut — ^that  is,  ^y  real 
friends;  but  as  little  for  form  as  possible.  I 
vrould  so  to  court ;  sometimes  to  an  assembly, 

nay,  puy  at  ouadrilie ^soberly :    I  would  see 

all  the  good  plays ;  and,  because  'tis  the  fashion, 
now  and  then  an  opera-  ■■  but  I  would  not 
expire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  gp  aeain : 
and,  lastly,  I  can't  say,  but  for  curiosity,  if  iTiked 
my  company,  I  mi^t  be  drawn  in  once  to  a  mas- 
querade ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  as  far  as  any  wo- 
man can  go  soberly. 

Laify  Tbvn.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
last  piece  of  sobriety,  I  was  just  going  to  call  for 
some  surfeit-water. 

Lady  Grace,  Why,  don't  you  think,  with  the 
farther  aid  of  breakfasting,  dining  and  taking  the 
air,  supping,  sleeping,  not  to  say  a  word  of  aevo- 
tion,  ttie  four-and-twenty  hours  might  roll  over 
in  a  tolerable  manner  ? 

Lady  Town.  Tolerable !   Deplorable !   Why, 


child,  all  you-  propose  is  but  to  endure  life;  now, 
I  want  to  enjoy  it» 

Enter  M&s  Trusty. 

lyust.  Madam,  your  ladysbjp's  chair  is  ready. 

Laify  Town.  Have  the  footmen  their  white 
flambeaux  yet?  For,  last  night,  I  was  poisoned. 

JVuit,  Yes,  madam ;  there  were  some  come  in 
this  morning.  [Exit  Trusty. 

Laefy  Town.  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  me ; 
but  you  know  my  time  is  so  precious 

Lady  Grace.  That  1  beg  I  may  not  hinder 
your  least  enjoyment  of  it. 

Lady  Town,  You  will  call  on  me  at  lady  Re* 
vel's?      * 

Lady  Grace.  Certamly. 

Latfy  Town.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break 
into  your  scheme,  my  dear  ! 

Laefy  Grace.  When  it  does,  I  will soberly 

break  from  you. 

Latfy  Town.  Why  then,  'till  we  meet  agaii^ 
dear  sister,  I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

[Exit  Lady  Townly. 

Latfy  Grace,  There  she  goes— Dash !  into  her 
stream  of  pleasures !  Poor  woman !  she  is  really 
a  fine  creature ;  and  sometimes  infinitely  agree- 
able ;  nay,  take  her  out  of  the  madness  of  this 
town,  rational  in  her  notions,  and  easy  to  live 
with :  but  she  is  so  borne  down  by  this  torrent 
of  vanity  in  vogue,  she  thinks  every  hour  of  her 
life  is  lost  that  she  does  not  lead  at  the  bead  of 
iL  What  it  will  end  in,  I  tremble  to  imagine  ! — 
IJa,  my  brother !  and  Manly  with  him?  I  guess 

what  Uiey  have  been  talking  of 1  shall  hear 

it  in  my  torn,  I  suppose;  but  it  won't  become  me 
to  be  inquisitive.  [Exit  Lady  Grace. 

Enter  Lord  Townly  and  Makly. 

Xord  Town.  I  did  not  think  my  lady  Wrong- 
head  had  such  a  notable  brain :  though  I  can't 
say  she  was  so  very  wise,  in  trusting  this  silly 
girl,  you  call  Myrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Man,  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me ;  had  the 
girl  been  in  the  secret  perhaps  I  had  never  come 
at  it  myself. 

Lord  Town,  WHiy,  I  thought  you  said  this  girl 
writ  this  letter  to  you,  and  thltit  my  hidy  Wrong- 
head  sent  it  inclosed  to  my  sister  f 

Mani  If  you  olease  to  give  me  leave,  my  lord 
the  fact  is  thus— This  inclosed  letter  to  My 
Grace  was  a  real  original  one,  written  by  this 
girl  to  the  ooiint  we  hove  been  talking  of:  the 
count  drops  it,  and  my  lady  Wronghead  finds  it : 
then,  only  chan^ng  the  cover,  the  seals  it  up  as 
a  letter  of  business,  just  written  by  herselr,  to 
me :  and,  pretending  to  be  in  a  hurry,  gets  this 
innocent  girl  to  write  the  direction  for  her. 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  then,  tlie  girl  did  not  know 
she  was  superscribii^  a  kullet-douz  of  her  own  to 
you? 

Man,  Noy  my  lord;  for  when  I  first  question- 
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ad  her  about  the  directioo»  the  Oimed  it  immfr* 
diately ;  but,  when  I  shewed  her  that  her  letter 
to  the  count  was  within  it,  and  told  her  how  it 
came  into  my  hands,  the  poor  creature  was 
amaaiedy  and  thought  herself  betrajed  both  by 
the  ooant  and  my  lady— -In  short,  upon  this  dis- 
covery, the  ^irl  aiid  I  grew  so  gracious^  that  she 
has  let  me  into  some  transactions^  in  my  kdy 
Wronghead's  family,  which,  with  my  having  a 
careful  eye  over  them,  may  prevent  the  ruin  of 
it. 

Lord  Town,  You  are  very  generous,  to  be  so- 
licitous for  a  lady  that  has  given  you  so  much  un- 
easiness. 

Man.  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifully  reven- 
ged of  her ;  for  I  will  do  her  the  greatest  friend- 
fhip  in  the  world against  her  will. 

jLord  Town,  What  an  uncommon  philosophy 
art  thou  master  of,  to  make  even  thy  malice  a 
virtue  1 

Man.  Yet,  my  lord,  I  assure  you,  there  is  no 
one  action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  pleasure 
than  your  approbation  of  it 

JLord  Town,  Dear  Charles  !  my  heart*s  impa- 
tient *till  thou  art  nearer  to  me  !  and,  as  a  proof 
that  I  have  long  wished  thee  so,  while  your  daily 


copdoct  has  diosen  rather  to  deserve  than 
my  sister's  favour,  I  have  been  as  secretly  indus^ 
trious  to  make  her  sensifa&e  of  your  ment :  and 
since,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  opened  your 
whole  heart  to  me,  'tis  now,  with  equal  pleasure,  I 
assure  you,  we  have  both  succeeded— she  is  &s 
firmly  your*— — 

Mom.  Impossible !  yoo  flatter  me  ! 

Lofrd  Town.  Vm  glad  you  think  it  tettery :  hot 
she  herself  shall  prove  it  noue :  she  dines  with  us 
alone:  when  the  servants  are  withdrawn, Til  open 
a  conversation,  that  shall  excuse  my  leaving  you 
togethci^^Oh,  Charles !  liad  I,  hke  thee,  beeu 
cautious  in  my  choice,  what  melancholy  hours 
had  thib  heart  avoided  ! 

Man.  No  more  of  that,  I  b^,  ray  lord 

Lord  Town.  But  'twill,  at  least,  be  some  re- 
lief to  my  anxiety,  however  barren  of  content 
the  state  has  been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend 
and  sister  happy  in  it.  Your  harmony  of  life 
will  be  an  instance  how  much  the  choice  of  tem* 
per  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness  move,  . 
You'll  reach,  by  virtue,  what  I  lost  bj  love. 

[Extmnt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Mrs  Motheriy's  home. 

Enter  Mrs  Motherly,  meeting  Myrtilla. 

Moth,  So,  niece !  where  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  been  these  six  hours  ? 

Myr.  Oh,  madam !  I  have  such  a  terrible  stoiy 
to  tell  you. 

Moth.  A  story !  Ods  my  life !  What  have  you 
done  with  the  count's  note  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
I  sent  you  about  ?  Is  it  safe  ?  Is  it  good  i  Is  ifse- 
curityr 

Myr.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  safe :  but  for  its  goodness 
—Mercy  on  us !  I  have  been  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  hanged  about  it  I 

Moth.  The  dickens !  has  the  rogue  of  a  count 
played  us  another  trick,  then  ? 

Myr.  You  shall  hear,  madam.  When  I  came 
to  Mr  Cash,  the  banker's,  and  shewed  him  his 
note  for  five  hundred  pounds,  payable  to  the 
count,  or  order,  in  two  months-— —he  looked 
earnestly  upon  it,  and  desired  me  to  step  into  the 
inner  room,  while  he  examined  his  booK»— after 
I  had  stayed  about  ten  minutes,  he  came  in  to 
me — claps  to  the  door,  and  charges  roe  with  a 
constable  for  forgery. 

Moth,  Ah,  poor  soul !  and  how  didst  thou  get 
off? 

Myr.  While  I  was  ready  to  «nk  in  this  condi- 
tion, I  begged  him  to  have  a  little  patience,  'till 
I  could  send  for  Mr  Manly,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  gentlemen  of  worth  and  honour,  and  who, 
I  was  sure,  would  convince  him,  whatever  fraud 


might  be  in  the  note,  that  I  was  myself  nn  inno- 
cent abused  woman— <-^and,  as  good  luck  w«Mild 
liave  it,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  Mr  Manly 
came — so,  without  mincing  the  matter,  I  fairly 
told  him  upon  what  design  the  count  had  lodged 
chat  note  in  your  hands,  and,  in  short,  laid  open 
the  whole  scheme  he  had  drawn  us  into,  to  make 
uur  fortune. 

Moth.  The  devil  you  did ! 

Myr.  Why,  how  do  you  think  it  tvas  possible 
I  could  any  otherwise  make  Mr  Manly  ray  friend, 
to  helj^me  out  of  the  scrape  I  was  in  }  To  con- 
clude, he  soon  made  Mr  Cash  easy,  and  sent 
away  the  constable :  nay,  farther,  he  promised 
me,  if  I  ivould  trust  the  note  in  his  hands,  he 
would  take  care  it  should  be  fully  paid  before  it 
was  due,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  give  me 
an  ample  revenge  upon  the  count ;  so  that,  ail 
you  have  to  consider  now,  madam,  is,  whether 
yoo  think  yourself  safer  in  the  count's  hands,  or 
Mr  Manly's. 

Moth.  Nay,  nay,  child;  there  is  no  choioe  ia 
the  matter*!  Mr  Manly  may  be  a  friend,  indeed, 
if  any  thing  in  our  power  can  make  him  so. 

Myr.  Well,  roadum,  and  now,  pray,  how  stand 
matters  at  home  here  ?  What  Ims  the  count  done 
with  the  ladies  ? 

Moth.  Why,  every  thing  he  has  a  mind  to  do^ 
by  this  time,  I  suppose.  He  is  in  high  favour 
with  miss,  as  he  is  with  my  lady.* 

Myr.  Pray,  where  are  the  ladic^  ? 

Moth,  Rattling  abroad  in  their  own  coadj^ 
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and  the  well-bred  count  along  with  them :  thej 
have  been  scouring  all  the  shops  in  town  over, 
buying  fine  things  and  new  clothes  from  morning 
to  night:  they  have  made  one  voyage  already, 
and  have  brought  home  such  a  cargo  of  bawbles 
and  trumpery — Mercy  on  the  poor  man  that's  to 
pay  for  them ! 

Myr,  Did  not  the  youn^  'squire  go  with  them  ? 

Moth.  No,  no ;  miss  said,  truly  he  would  but 
disgrace  their  party :  so  they  even  left  him  asleep 
by  the  kitchen  fire. 

Myr.  Has  not  he  asked  after  me  all  this  while? 
for  I  had  a  sort  of  an  assignation  with  him. 

Moth,  Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  in  a  bitter  taking 
about  it.  At  last,  his  disappointment  grew  so 
uneasy,  that  he  fairly  fell  a  crying ;  so,  to  quiet 
him,  1  sent  one  of  the  maids  and  John  Moody 
abroad  with  him,  to  shew  him  the  lions,  and  the 
monument.  Ods  me!  there  he  is  just  come 
home  again — You  may  have  business  with  him — 
so  111  even  turn  you  together.  [Exit  Moth. 

Enter  Squire  Richard. 

Squire  Rick.  Soah,  soah,  Mrs  Myrblla,  where 
han  yaw  been  aw  this  day,  forsooth/ 

Myr.  Nay,  if  you  go  to  that,  'squire,  where 
have  you  been,  pray  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  when  I  fun'  at  yow  were  no 
loikly  to  come  whoam,  I  were  ready  to  hong  my 
sel— so  John  Moody,  and  I,  and  one  o'  your 

lasses,  have  been Lord  knows  where        a 

seeing  o'  the  soights. 

Myr.  Well,  and  pray  what  have  you  seen,  sir? 

Squire  Rich.  Flesh  f  I  cawnt  tell,  not  I — seen 
every  thing,  I  think.  First,  there  we  went  o'  top 
o'  the  what-d'ye-call-it  ?  there,  the  great  huge 
stone  post,  up  the  rawnd  and  rawnd  stairs,  that 
twine  and  twine  about  just  an  as  thof  it  was  a 
cork-screw. 

Myr.  Oh,  the  monument  ;*  well,  and  was  it 
not  a  6ne  sight  from  the  top  of  it  ?  * 

Squire  Rich.  Sight,  miss  !  I  know  no' — ^I  saw 
nought  but  smoak  and  brick  housen,  and  steeple 
tops  then  there  was  such  a  mortal  ting- 

tang  of  bells,  aud  fumbling  of  carts  and  coaches ; 
and  then  the  folks  under  one  looked  so  small, 
and  made  such  a  hum,  and  a  buz,  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  mother's  great  glass  bee-hive  in  our 
garden  in  the  country. 

Myr.  I  think,  master,  you  give  a  yery  good 
account  of  it. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay ;  but  I  did  not  like  it :  for  ray 
head-— my  head — began  to  turn — so,  I  trundled 
me  down  stairs  agen,  like  a  round  trencher. 

Myr.  Well,  but  this  was  not  all  you  saw,  I 
suppose? 

Squire  Rich.  Noa,  noa ;  we  went,  after  that, 
and  saw  the  lions,  and  I  liked  them  better  by 
bawlf;  they  arc  pure  grim  devils;  boh,  hob !  I 
tottke  a  stick,  and  gave  one  of  them  such  a  poke 
•'  the  noase — ^I  believe  he  would  ha'  snapt  my 
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headofl^  an  he  oould  have  got  aie.    Hob  !  hoh  ! 
hob!  ^ 

Myr.  Well,  master,  when  you  and  I  go  abroad, 
I'll  shew  you  prettier  sights  than  these — thereS 
a  masquerade  to-morrow. 

Squire  Rich.  Oil,  laud,  ay !  they  say  that's  a 
pure  thing  fur  Meri^  Andrews,  and  those  sort  of 
comical  mummers — and  the  count  tells  me,  that 
there  lads  and  lasses  may  jig  their  tails,  and  eat, 
and  drink,  without  grudging,  all  night  lung. 

Myr.  What  would  you  say  now,  if  I  should 
get  you  a  ticket,  and  go  along  with  you  ? 

Siquire  Rich,  Ah,  dear ! 

Myr.  But  have  a  care,  'squire;  the  fine  ladies 
there  are  terribly  tempting ;  look  well  to  your 
heart,  or,  ads  me !  they'll  whip  it  up  in  the  trip 
of  a  minute. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,*  but  they  cawnt  thoa — soa 
let  'um  look  to  themselves,  an'  ony  of  'um  falls 
in  love  with  me— mayhap  they  bad  as  good  be 
quiet 

Myr.  Why,  sure  you  would  not  refuse  a  fine 
lady,  would  you  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,  but  I  would  though,  unless 
it  were — one  as  I  know  of. 

Myr.  Oh,  oh  !  then  you  have  left  your  heart 
in  the  country,  I  find ! 

Squire  Rich.  Noa,  noa,  my  heart— eh — ^my  heart 
e'nt  awt  o'  this  room. 

Myr.  I  am  glad  you  have  it  about  you,  how- 
ever. 

Squire  Rich.  Nay,  mayhap  not  soa,  noather ; 
somebody  else  may  have  it,  'at  you  little  think 
of. 

ilfyr.  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean ! 

Squire  Rich.  Noa !  why  doan't  you  know  how 
many  folks  there  is  in  this  room,  naw  ? 

Myr.  Very  fine,  roaster;  I  see  you  have  Icamt 
the  town  gallantry  already. 

Squire  Rich,  Why,  doan't  you  believe  'at  I 
have  a  kindness  for  you,  then  ? 

Myr.  Fy,  fy,  master,  how  you  talk!  beside, 
you  are  too  young  to  think  of  a  wife. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay !  but  I  caunt  help  thinking 
o'  you,  for  all  that. 

Myr.  How  !  why  sure,  sir,  you  don't  pretend 
to  think  of  me  in  a  dishonourable  way  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Nay,  that's  as  you  see  good — I 
did  no'  think  'at  you  would  ha*  thowght  of  me  for 
a  husband,  mayhap ;  unless  I  had  means  in  ray 
own  hands;  and  feyther  allows  me  but  haulf  a 
crown  a-week,  as  yet  awhile. 

Myr.  Oh,  when  I  like  any  body,  'tis  not  want 
of  money  will  make  me  refuse  them. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  that's  just  my  mind  now ; 
for  an  I  like  a  girl,  miss,  I  would  take  her  in  her 
smock. 

Myr.  Ay,  master,  now  you  speak  tike  a  man 
of  honour ;  this  shews  something  of  a  true  heart 
in  you. 

iS^ttirf  Rich.  Ay,  and  a  true  heart  you'll  find 
me,  try  when  you  will. 

4P 
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Myr,  Hush,  htuh,  here's  yonr  papa  oome  hmne, 
aod  iDjr  aunt  with  him. 

Squire  Rick,  A  devil  me  'em !  what  do  they 
oome  naw  for  ? 

Myr.  When  you  and  I  get  to  the  maaquerade, 
you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  you. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  hands  upon't,  then-^ 

Jl^yr.  Tliere — 

Squire  Rich.  One  buss,  and  a  bargain.  [Kiitei 
her.j  Ads  wauntlikins !  as  soft  and  plump  as  a 
marrow-pudding.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Si  a  Fraxcis  Wronghead,  and  Mas 

Motherly. 

Sir  Fran>  What !  my  wife  and  daughter  abroad, 
say  you  ? 

Moth,  Oh,  dear  sir,  they  have  been  mighty 
busy  all  the  day  long ;  they  just  came  home  to 
snap  up  a  short  dinner,  and  so  went  out  again. 

Sir  Fran,  Weil,  well;  I  shan't  stay  supper  for 
them,  I  can  tell  them  that :  for,  ods-heart,  I  have 
nothing  in  me  but  a  toast  and  tankard  since 
morning. 

Aloth,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  these  late  parliament 
hours  won't  agree  with  you. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  truly,  Mrs  Motherly,  they 
don't  do  right  with  us  country  gentlemen ;  to  lose 
one  meal  out  of  three,  is  a  hard  tax  upon  a  good 
stomach. 

Moth.  It  is  so,  indeed,  sin 

Sir  Fran.  But  howsomever,  Mrs  Motherly, 
when  we  consider,  that  what  we  suflfet  is  for  the 
good  of  our  country 

Aloth.  Why,  truly,  sir,  that  is  something. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for't — the  good  of  one's  country  is  above  all 
things — ^A  true-hearted  Englishman  thinks  no- 
thing too  much  for  it — I  have  heard  of  some  ho- 
nest gentlemen  so  very  zealous,  that,  for  the  good 
of  their  country — they  would  sometimes  go  to 
dinner  at  midnight 

Afoth.  Oh,  that  goodness  of  them  !  sure  their 
country  must  have  a  vast  esteem  for  them  ! 

Sir  Fran.  So  they  have,  Mrs  Motherly ;  they 
are  so  respected  when  they  come  home  to  their 
boroughs  after  a  session,  and  so  beloved — that 
their  country  will  come  and  dine  with  them  every 
day  in  the  week. 

Moth.  Dear  me !  What  a  fine  thing  'tis  to  be 
so  populous ! 

Sir  Fran.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  indeed !  and, 
I  can  assure  you,  you  are  a  good  sensible  woman, 
Mrs  Motlierly. 

Moth.  Oh.  dear  sir,  your  honour^s  pleased  to 
compliment ! 

Sir  Fran.  No,  no;  I  see  you  know  how  to  va- 
lue people  of  consequence. 

Moth.  Good  lack !  here's  company,  sir.  Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  get  you  a  little  something 
till  the  ladies  come  home,  sir  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  troth^  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  amiss. 


Moth.  It  shall  be  done  in  a  moment,  sir. 

[Exit  MOTHZ&LT. 

Enter  Maxlt. 

Man.  Sir  Frands,  your  servant. 

Sir  Fran*  Cousin  Manly ! 

Man.  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes 
on  here. 

Sir  Fran.  Troth !  all  as  busy  as  bees.  I  hare 
been  upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'dock  this 
morning ! 

Man.  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose  you 
have  IxSen  making  your  court  to  some  cf  the 
great  men. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  faith !  joa  haye  fait  it,  far 

I  was  advised  to  lose  no  time :  so  I  went  e*en 
straight  forward  to  one  great  man  I  had  never 
seen  in  my  life  before. 

Man»  kight!  that  was  doing  boaoess:  but 
who  had  you  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  nobody ^i  remember  I  had 

heard  a  wise  man  say — My  son,  be  bold — so, 
troth,  I  introduced  myself ! 

Man.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  thus — Look  ye ^Please 

your  lordship,  says  I,  I  am  sir  Frands  Wron^ 
head,  of  BumpeiMiall,  and  member  of  parliament 

for  the  borough  of  Guzzledown Sir,  your 

humble  servant,  says  my  lord ;  thof  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  know  your  person,  I  have  heard  ytnx 
are  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  your 
borough  has  made  choice  of  so  wordiy  a  repre- 
sentative ;  and  so,  says  he.  Sir  Frands,  have  yoa 
any  service  to  command  me?  Naw,  cousin, 
those  last  words,  you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  no 
small  encouragement.'  And  thof  I  know,  sir, 
you  have  no  extraordinary  opinion  of  my  parts^ 
yet,  I  believe,  you  won't  say  I  mist  it  naw ! 

Man.  Wdl,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

Sir  Fran:  So,  when  I  found  him  so  courteous 
— My  lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  think  to  ha'  trou- 
bled }%ur  lordship  with  business  upon  my  first 
visit ;  but,  since  your  lord^ip  is  pleased  not  to 
stand  upon  ceremony, — why  truly,  says  I,  I  think 
naw  is  as  good  as  another  time. 

Man.  Right !  there  you  pushed  him  home. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay ;  I  had  a  mind  to  let  hira 
see  that  I  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed 
ones. 

Afan.  Very  good. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  in  short,  my  lord,  says  I,  I  have 

a  good  estate but — ^a — ^it's  a  little  awt  at  eW 

bows  :  and,  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king,  as  wdl 
as  my  country,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  accept 
of  a  place  at  court. 

Man.  So,  this  was  making  short  work  on't. 

Sir  Fran.  I'cod !  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin ! 
some  of  your  hawf-witted  ones,  naw,  would  ha' 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or 
two  after  him,  before  they  durst  open  thdr 
mouths  about  a  place,  and,  mayhap,  not  ha'  got 
it  at  last  neither. 
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Man,  Ohy  Vm  glad  vou're  bo  sare  on't — 

Sir  Fran.  You  shall  near,  cousin — Sir  Francis, 
says  my  lord,  pray  what  sort  of  a  piaoc  may  you 
w  tomedyour  thoughts  upon }  My  lord,  says  I, 
bmars  must  not  be  chusers ;  but  ony  place,  says 
I,  about  a  thousand  a-year,  will  be  well  enough 
to  be  doing  with,  till  something  better  falls  in — 
for  I  thowght  it  would  not  look  well  to  stond 
hilling  m3i  him  at  first 

Man,  No,  no ;  your  business  was  to  get  foot^ 
inganyway. 

Sir  Fran.  Right !  therc*s  it !  Ay,  cousin,  I  see 
you  know  the  world.  , 

Man.  Yes,  yes;  one  sees  more  of  it  every 
day  Weft,  but  what  said  my  lord  to  nil 

this? 

Sir  Fran.  Sir  Francis,  says  he,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you  any  way  that  lies  in  my  power ;  so 
he  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to 
»y»  give  yoorself  no  trouble  Til  do  your 

business.  With  that  he  turned  him  abawt  to 
somebody  with  a  coloured  ribbon  across  here, 
that  looked  in  my  thoughts,  as  if  he  came  for  a 
place,  too. 

Man.  Ha !  ha !  so,  upon  these  hopes,  you  are 
to  make  your  fortune ! 

Sir  Fran.  Why!  do  you  think  there's  any 
doubt  of  it,  sir? 

Man.  Oh,  no;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it — for,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made  my 
fortune  ten  years  ago.  * 

Sir  Frof^'  Why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place, 
cousin ! 

Man.  Nor  I,  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin. 
But  you,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune  :  for 
I  suppose  my  lord  has  heard  of  what  importance 

^Ott  were  in  the  debate  to-day You  have 

been  since  down  at  the  house,  I  presume  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  yes !  I  would  not  neglect  the. 
boose  for  ever  so  much. 

Man.  Well,  ^x»d  pray  what  have  they  done 
there? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  troth,  I  can't  well  tell  you 
what  they  have  done ;  but  I  can  tell  jrou  what 
I  did :  apd  I  think  prettjr  well  in  the  main ;  only 
I  happened  to  make  a  httle  mistake  at  last,  in- 
deed. 

Man.  How  was  that? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into  a 
sort  of  a  puzzling  debate  about  the  good  of  tlie 
nation^-and  I  were  always  for  that,  you  know — 
but,  in  short,  the  arguments  were  so  long-winded 
on  both  sides,  that,  waunds !  I  did  not  well  un- 
derstand 'um:  hawsomever,  I  was  convinced, 
and  so  resolved  to  vote  right,  according  to  my  conr 
science— ^-so,  when  they  came  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, as  they  call  it^ — I  don't  know  haw  'twas--but 
I  doubt  I  cried  Ay !  when  I  should  ha'  cried  No ! 

Man.  How  came  that  about? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  you — 
for  there  was  a  Doodiiumoored  sort  of  a  gentle- 
one  Mr  ToUiersxdc,  I  think  they  call  hmi,  that 


I 


sat  next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  cried  Ay,  gives  me  a 
hearty  shake  by  the  hand.  Sir,  sa^s  he,  you  are 
a  man  of  honour,  and  a  true  Englishman  !  and  I 
should  be  proud  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
you — and  so,  with  that,  he  takes  me  by  the  sleeve 
along  with  the  crowd  into  the  lobby — so,  I  knew 
nowght — but,  ods  flesh  !  I  was  got  o'  the  wrun^ 
side  the  post,  for  I  were  told  afterwards  I  should 
have  staid  where  I  was. 

Man.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made  your 
fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it  now ! — Ah 
thou  head  of  the  Wrongheads  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Odso  !  here's  mj  lady  come  home 
at  last — I  hope,  cousin,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
take  a  family  supper  with  us  ? 

Man.  Another  time,  Sir  Francis ;  but  to-night 
I  am  engaged. 

Enter  Lady  Wrongheao,  Miss  Jensy,  and 

Count  Basset. 

Lady  Wrong,  Cousin,  your  servant ;  I  hope 
on  will  pardon  my  rudeness ;  but  we  have  real- 
y  been  in  such  a  continual  hurry  here,  that  we 
have  not  had  a  leisure  moment  to  return  your  last 
visit 

Man.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  ceremo- 
ny ;  you  see  that  has  not  hindered  my  coming 
again. 

Lady  Wrong.  You  are  infinitely  obliging ; 
but  I'll  redeem  :ny  credit  with  you. 

Man.  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

Count  Bas.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr  Manly, 
madam,  if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of 
pod-breeding,  he  is  certainly  the  best-bred  man 
in  the  world. 

Man.  Sob !  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaintance, 
I  6nd — [Atide.]  I  am  afraid,  sir,  1  shall  grow 
vain  upon  your  good  opinion. 

Count  Bas.  I  don't  Know  that,  sir ;  but  I  am 
sure  whatyou  are  pleased  to  say  makes  me  so. 

Afaa.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever  I 
met  with !  [Aside, 

Lady  Wrong.  Lard  !  how  ready  his  wit  is  ! 

[Aside, 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  the  count's  a 
very  fine  gentleman  ?  [Apart. 

Man.  Oh,  among  the  ladies,  certainly. 

[Apart. 

Sir  Fran.  And  yet  he's  as  stout  as  a  lion. 
Waund,  he'll  storm  any  thing  !  [Apart. 

Man.  Will  he  so  ?  why,  then,  sir,  take  care  of 
your  citadel.  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  you  are  a  wag,  cousin  !  yApart, 

Man.  I  hope,  ladies,  the  town  air  continues  to 
agree  with  you  ? 

Jenny.  Oh,  perfectly  well,  sir !    We  have  been 

abpoad  in  our  new  coach  all  day  long and  we 

have  bought  an  ocean  of  fine  things.  And  to- 
morrow we  go  to  the  masquerade;  and  on  Friday 
to  the  play ;  and  on  Saturday  to  the  opera ;  ancl 
on  Sunday  we  are  to  be  at  the  what-d'ye-calMt 
Bssemblyy  and  see  the  ladies  play  at  quad- 
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rille,  and  piquet,  and  ombre,  and  haiard,  and 
basset ;  and  on  Monday  we  are  to  see  the  king ; 
and  so  on  Tuesday 

Ladif  Wrong,  Hold,  hold,  miss !  You  must 
not  let  your  tongue  run  so  fast,  child — ^you  for- 
get ;  you  know  I  brought  you  bitl^er  to  learn  mo- 
desty. 

Man,  Yes,  yes !  and  she  is  improved  with  a 
vengeance [Aside, 

Jenny.  Lawrd !  Mamma,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
say  any  harm;  and,  if  one  must  not  speak  in 
one^s  turn,  one  may  be  kept  under  as  long  as  one 
lives,  for  aught  I  see. 

Lady  Wrong,  (y  my  conscience,  this  girl  grows 
BO  headstrong 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay ;  there's  your  fine  growing  spi- 
rit for  you  !  Now,  tack  it  down  an'  you  can. 

Jenny.  All  I  said,  papa,  was  only  to  entertain 
my  cousin  Manly. 

Man.  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obliged 
to  you  ! 

Jenny,  Look  you  there,  now,  madam. 

iMdy  Wrong,  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 

Jenny,  [Turning  oway^  and  gUnoting^ — ^I  de- 
clare it,  I  won't  bear  it :  she  is  always  snubbing 
me  before  you,  sir !  I  know  why  she  does  it,  well 
enough [Aside  to  the  Count. 

Count  Bos,  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  Don't  be 
uneasy  at  that ;  she'll  suspect  us.   '  [Aside, 

Jenny,  Let  her  suspect ;  what  do  I  care 1 

don't  know  but  I  have  as  much  reason  to  suspect 

as  she though,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  afraid  of 

her. 

Count  Ba$,  [Aside,] — *£gad,  if  I  don't  keep  a 
tight  hand  on  my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  witli 
my  project  before  I  can  bring  it  to  bear. 

Ladji  Wrong,  [Aside.] — ^Perpetually  hanging 
upon  him  !  The  young  harlot  is  certainly  in  love 
with  him ;  but  I  must  not  let  them  see  I  think 
80 — and  yet  I  cannot  bear  it.  Upon  my  life, 
count,  you'll  spoil  that  forward  girl — ^you  should 
not  encourage  her  so. 

Count  Bos.  Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  was  only 
advising  her  to  observe  what  your  ladyship  said 
to  her. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  her  observations  have  been 
something  particular.  [Aside. 

,  Count  BaSi  In  one  word,  madam,  she  has  a 
jealousy  of  your  ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to  en- 
courage her,  to  blind  it;  'twill  be  better  to  take 
no  notice  of  her  behaviour  to  me.  [Apart, 

Lady  Wrong.  You  are  right ;  I  will  be  more 
cautious.  [Apart. 

Count  Bos.  To-morrow,  at  the  masquerade, 
we  may  lose  her.  JApart, 

Laffy  Wrong,  We  shall  be  observed ;  rll  send 
you  a  note,  and  settle  that  affiiir — go  on  with  the 
girL  and  don't  mind  me.  [Apart. 

Count  Bos,  I  have  been  taking  your  part,  my 
Uttle  angel. 

lady  Wrong,   Jenny !  Come  hither,  child— 


You  must  not  be  so  hasty,  my  dear — I  only  ad- 
vise you  for  your  good. 

Jenny,  Yes,  mamma ;  but  when  I  am  told  of 
a  thing  before  company,  it  always  makes  me 
worse,  you  know. 

Man.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex,  miss 
and  her  mamma  have  only  quarrelled,  because 
they  are  both  of  a  mind.  This  facetious  count 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  genteel  step  into  the 
family.  [Aside. 

^nter  Myrtilla.  Manly  talks  apart  with  her. 

Jjady  Wrong.  Well,  sir  Francis,  and  what  news 
have  you  brought  us  from  Westminster  to-day  ? 

Sir  Fran.  News,  madam.  Food !  I  have  some 

and  such  as  does  not  come  every  day,  I  can 

tell  you — a  word  in  your  ear — ^I  have  got  a  pro- 
mise of  a  place  at  court  of  a  thousand  pawnd  a- 
year  already. 

Lady  Wrong.  Have  you  so,  sir?  And  pray 
who  may  you  thank  for't }  Now  !  Who  is  in  tfaie 
right  ?  Is  not  this  better  than  throwing  so  much 
away  after  a  stinking  park  of  fox-hounds  in  the 
country  ?  Now  your  family  may  be  the  better 
for  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to 
come  up,  my  dove ! 

Lady  Wrong.  Mighty  well — comfr— let  me 
have  another  hundred  pound,  then. 

Sir  Fran.  Another!  child?  waunds!  you  have 
had  one  hundred  this  morning;  pray  what's  be- 
come of  that,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  Wrong.  What's  become  of  it?  Why,  Fll 
shew  you,  my  love :  Jenny,  have  you  the  bills 
about  you  ? 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  Wrong,  What's  become  of  it?  Why,  laid 
out,  my  dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,  that  I  watf 
forced  to  borrow  of  the  count,  here. 

Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa;  and  that  would 
hardly  do,  neither There's  the  accounts 

Sir  Fran,  [Turning over  the  bills.] — ^Let'ssee! 
Let's  see  !  W  nat  die  devil  have  we  got  here  ? 

Man.  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt,  yon 
say,  and  she  readily  comes  into  all  I  proposed  to 
you?  [^^ort. 

Myr.  Sir,  I'll  answer,  with  my  life,  she  is  most 
thankfully  yours,  in  every  article.  She  mightily 
desires  to  see  you,  sir.  [Apart ^ 

Man.  I  am  going  home  directly ;  bring  her  to 
my  house  in  half  an  hour;  and,  if  she  makes  good 
what  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both,  find  your  ac- 
count iu  it.  [Apart, 

Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you.  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran,  Od*s-life !  Madam,  here's  nothing 
but  toys,  and  trinkets,  and  fans,  and  clock  stock- 
ings, by  wholesale  ! 

I^dy  Wrong,  There's  nothing  but  what's  pro* 
per,  and  for  your  credit,  sir  Francis— -Nay,  yon 
see  I  am  so  good  a  housewife,  that,  in  necessaries 
for  myself,  I  have  scarce  laid  out  a  shilling. 
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Sir  Fran.  No,  by  my  troth,  6o  it  teems !  for 
tiie  devil  o^  one  thing's  here^  that  I  can  tee  yoa 
have  any  occasion  for. 

Lady  Wrong,  My  dear,  do  yon  think  I  came  hi- 
ther to  live  out  of  the  fashion  ?  Why,  the  ^reat* 
est  distinction  of  a  fine  lady,  in  this  town,  is  m  the 
variety  of  pretty  things  that  she  has  no  occasion 
for. 

Jenny,  Sore,  papa,  conld  yoa  imagine  that  wo- 
men of  quality  wanted  nothing  but  stays  and  pet- 
ticoats? 

Lady  Wrong,  Now,  that  is  so  like  him  ! 

3faii.  So,  the  family  comes  on  finely.    [Aiide. 

Lady  Wrong.  Lard,  if  men  were  always  to 
govern,  what  dowdies  they  would  reduce  their 
wives  to ! 

Sir  F^an,  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning, 
and  want  another  afore  nignt !  Waunds  and  fire ! 
The  lord  mayor  of  London  could  not  hold  at  this 
rate! 

Man,  Oh,  do  you  feel  it,  sir !  [Atide, 

Lady  Wrong,  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy ;  let 
me  have  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose  your- 
self. 

Sir  Fran.  Compose  the  devil,  madam !  Why, 
do  you  consider  what  a  hundred  pound  »-day 
comes  to  in  a  year } 

Lady  Wrong.  My  life !  if  I  account  with  you 
from  one  day  to  another,  that^s  really  all  my  head 
is  able  to  henr  at  a  time— But  Fll  tell  you  what, 
I  consider — I  consider  that  my  advice  has  got 
you  a  thousand  pound  a-year  this  morning*— 
That,  now,  methinks,  you  might  consider,  bir. 

Sir  Fran.  A  thousand  a-year !  Waunds,  ma- 
dvn,  but  I  have  not  touched  a  penny  of  it  yet. 

Man,  Nor  ever  will,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

[Atide, 

Enter  Squire  Richard. 

Souire  Rich,  Feyther,  an  you  doan't  come 
quicUy,  the  meat  will  bie  cooled :  and  I'd  fain 
pick  a  bit  with  you. 

Lady  Wrong,  Bless  me,  sir  Francis  I  You  are 
not  gomg  to  sup  by  yourself? 

&>  Fran,  Na,  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  my- 
self, and  that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Lady  Wrong.  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  lit- 
tle, my  dear  ?  We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour ; 
and  I  was  thinking  to  ask  my  cousfu  Manly  to 
take  a  family  morsel  with  us. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company, 
I  don't  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without 
baiting. 

Man,  By  no  means,  sir  Francis.  I  am  going 
upon  a  little  business. 

Sir  Fhin,  Well,  sir ;  I  know  you  don't  love 
eoropliments. 

Man,  Youll  excuse  me,  madam—— 

Laffy  Wrong.  Since  you  have  business,  sir*— 

[Eiii  Maklt. 


Enter  Mrs  MoTRERtY. 

Oh,  Mrs  Motherly !  You  were  saying  this  morn- 
ing you  had  some  very  fine  Uce  to  shew  me^— 
Cannot  I  see  it  now  ? 

[Sir  Francis  ttaret. 

Moth.  Why,  really,  madam,  1  had  made  a  sort 
of  a  promise  to  let  me  countess  of  Nicely  liave 
the  birth  sight  of  it  for  the  first  day :  but  your  la« 
dyship 

Lady  Wrong,  Oh !  I  die  if  I  don't  see  it  be- 
fore her ! 

Squire  Rich,  Woan't  you  go,  feyther  ?  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran,  Waunds,  lad !  I  shall  ha'  noa  sto- 
mach at  this  rate.  [Apart. 

Moth,  Well,  madam,  thon^  I  say  it,  'tis  the 
sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over — and  for 
fineness — no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it! 

Sir  Fran,  Ods  guts  and  gizaard,  madam !  Laoo 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb  !  Why,  what  the  devil's  that 
to  cost,  now  ? 

Moth,  Nay,  if  sir  Francis  does  not  like  it,  m»- 
dam 

Latfy  Wrong,  He  like  it !  Dear  Mrs  Mother- 
ly, he  IS  not  to  wear  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Flesh,  madam !  But  1  suppose  I  ass 
to  pay  for  it? 

Latfy  Wrong.  No  doubt  on't !  Think  of  your 
thousand  a-year,  and  who  got  it  yon ;  go !  eat 
your  dinner,*  and  be  thankful,  go ! — [Driving  him 
to  the  door.] — Come,  Mrs  Motherly. 

[Exit  Ladt  Wronohead  tsrith  Mrs  Mo- 
therly. 

Sir  I^an,  Very  fine !  So,  here  I  mon  fast,  till 
I  am  almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my  coun- 
try, while  madam  is  laying  me  out  an  hundred 
Koond  a-day  in  lace  as  nne  as  a  cobweb,  for  the 
onour  of  my  family  !  Ods  flesh !  Things  had 
need  go  well  at  this  rate  ! 

Squire  Rich.  Nay,  nay — Come,  feyther. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Francis  and  Squire  'Richard. 

Enter  Mrs  Motherly. 

Moth.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  yon  and  the 
count  will  please  to  come  and  assist  her  fancy  ii 
some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  Bai,  We'll  wait  upon  her 

[Exit  Mrs  Motherly. 

Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was !  You  see 
she  cannot  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  BaM,  No  matter,  my  dear :  you  know 
she  has  asked  me  to  stay  sopper  i  so,  when  your 
papa  and  she  are  a-bed,  Mrs  Myrtilla  will  let  me 
mto  the  house  again ;  then  you  may  steal  into 
her  chamber,  and  we'll  have  a  pretty  sneaker  of 
punch  together. 

Myr,  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  you  may  command  me 
in  any  thing. 

Jenny,  Well,  that  will  be  pure ! 

Count  Boi.  But  vou  had  best  go  to  her  alooQ 
my  Life :  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  you. 
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Jenny.   Ay,  so  it  will:   and  ro-morrow  jou 
know  at  the  masquerade — and  then ! 

SONG. 

OA,  ril  have  a  husband  /  aye,  many  ; 
For  why  should  I  longer  tarry^ 
For  why  should  I  longer  tartyf 

Than  other  brisk  girls  have  done  f 
For  if  I  slay  till  I  grow  grey, 
The^U  call  me  old  maidy  and  fusty  old  jade  ; 

So  ril  no  longer  tarry  ; 
But  ril  have  a  husbandy  aye^  marry, 

Jf  money  can  buy  me  one. 

My  mother,  she  smfs,  Fm  too  coming  ; 

And  still  in  my  ears  she  is  drumming. 

And  still  in  my  ears  she  is  drumming. 
That  I  such  vain  thoughts  should  shun. 

My  sisters  they  cry,  oh,fy  !  and,  oh,fy  ! 

But  yet  I  can  see,  they  re  as  coming  as  me  ; 
So  let  me  have  hudwnds  in  plenty : 
Fd  rather  have  twenty  times  twenty. 
Than  die  an  old  maid  undone  [£uL 

Myr.  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to  you  ? 

Count  Bos.  Well,  child,  and  don't  you  find 
your  account  in  it  ?  Did  I  not  tell  yon  we  might 
still  be  of  use  to  one  another  ? 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands  your  aflhir  with 
miss  in  the  main  ? 

Count  BaSm  Oh,  she*s  mad  for  the  masque- 
rade! It  drives  like  a  nail;  we  want  nothing 
now  but  a  parson  to  clinch  it  Did  not  your 
aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a  short  warning  ? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes ;  my  lord  Townl/s  chaplain  is 
her  cou^  you  know ;  he'll  do  your  bu^ess  and 
mine,  at  the  same  time. 

Count  Bos.  Oh,  'tis  true !  but  where  shall  we 
appoint  him  ? 

Myr.  Why,  you  know  my  lady  Townly's  bouse 


is  always  open  to  tiie  masks  upon  a  baU-aiglbi^ 
before  they  go  to  the  Hay-maikec 

Count  Bos.  Good. 

Myr.  Now,  the  doctor  poiposes  we  sbonld 
all  come  tliitfaer  in  oar  habits,  and,  when  cfae 
rooms  are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  rhaam^ 
her,  he  says,  and  there^-^—crack  he'll  g;ivc 

us  all  canonical  commission  to  go  to-bed  togetfaer. 

Count  Bas.  Admirable !  Well,  the  devii  feuh 
me,  if  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  tfaee 
well  settled,  child  ! 

Myr.  And  may  the  black  gentleman  tack  me 
unjer  his  arm  at  the  same  time,  if  I  shall  not 
think  myself  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  lire ! 

Count  Bas.  One  kiss  for  old  aoqnaintaocae 
sake — Egid,  I  shall  want  to  be  busy  again. 

Myr.  Oh,  yon'U  have  one  shortly  wSl  find  jon 
employment :  but  I  must  run  to  my  'squire. 

Count  Bas.  And  I  to  the  ladies—so  yoor  hoMst' 
ble  servant,  sweet  Mrs  Wronriiead  ! 

Myr.  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble 
count  Basset  [Exit  Mtk. 

Count  Bas.  Why,  ay !  count !  That  title  has 
been  of  some  use  to  me,  indeed ;  not  that  I  have 
any  more  pretence  to  it,  than  I  have  to  a  blue 
ribband.  Yet,  I  have  made  a  pretty  oonsiderft- 
ble  figure  in  life  with  it  I  have  lolled  in  vaj 
own  chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies,  dined  with  an»- 
bassadors,  and  made  one  at  quadrille  with  the 
first  women'of  quality-^But — tempora  maiasitmr  ; 
since  that  damned  squadron  at  White's  have  left 
me  out  of  their  last  secret,  I  am  reduced  to  trade 
upon  my  own  stock  of  industry,  and  make  my 
last  pusn  upon  a  wife.  If  my  card  comes  up 
right  (which,  I  think,  cannot  fail)  I  shall  once 
more  cut  a  figure,  and  cock  my  hat  in  the  face  of 
the  best  of  them :  for,  since  our  modem  men'of 
fortune  are  grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers,  I 
think  sharpers  are  fools  that  don't  take  up  the 
airs  of  men  of  quality.  [£i«^. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L— Lord  Townly's  house. 

Enter  Manly  and  Lady  Grace. 

Man.  There's  something,  madam,  hangs  upon 
your  mind  to-day :  is  it  unfit  to  trust  me  with 
it? 

Lady  Grace.  Since  you  will  know — ^my  sister, 
then — unhappy  woman ! 

Man.  What  of  her? 

Lady  Grace,  I  fear  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Man.  I  am  sorry  for  it ^What  has  happen- 
ed? 

Lady  Grace.  Nothing  so  very  new ;  but  the 
continual  repetition  of  it  at  last  has  raised  my 
brother  to  an  intemperance  that  I  tremble  at 

MaiK  Have  they  had  any  words  upon  it  ? 


Lady  Grace.  He  has  not  seen  her  since  yes- 
terday. 

Man.  What  I  not  at  home  all  night? 

Lady  Grace.  About  five  this  momii^  in  she 
came ;  but,  with  such  looks,  and  such  an  equi- 
page of  misfortune  at  her  heels — ^What  can  be> 
come  of  her  ? 

Man.  Has  not  my  lord  seen  her,  say  you  ? 

Lady  Grace.  No;  he  changed  his  bed  last 
night—- 1  sat  with  him  alone  till  twelve,  in  eipec- 
tation  of  her :  but  when  the  clock  struck,  he 
started  from  his  chair,  and  grew  incensed  to  that 
degree,  that,  had  I  not,  almost  on  my  knees,  dis- 
suaded him,  he  had  ordered  the  doors,  that  in- 
stant, to  have  been  locked  against  her. 

Man.  How  terrible  is  his  situation,  when  the 
most  justifiable  severities  he  can  use  against  bet 
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are  liaKle  to  the  mirth  of  all  the  dissolute  card- 
tables  in  town ! 

Lady  Grace,  ^s  that,  I  know,  has  nuule  him 
bear  so  lon^ :  but  you  that  feel  for  him,  Mr  Man- 
Ijy  will  assist  him  to  support  his  honour,  and,  if 
possible,  preserve  his  quiet ;  therefore,  I  beg  you, 
don't  leave  the  house,  till  one  or  both  of  them 
can  be  wrought  to  better  temper. 

Man.  How  amiable  is  this  concern  in  you ! 

Lady  Grace,  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  mind 
me ;  but  think  on  something  to  preserve  us  all ! 

Man,  I  shall  not  take  the  merit  of  obeying 
your  commands,  madam,  to  serve  my  lord — But, 
pray,  madam,  let  me  into  all  that  has  past 
since  yesternight. 

Lady  Grace.  When  my  intreaties  had  prevail- 
ed upon  my  lord,  not  to  make  a  story  for  the 
.  town,  by  so  public  a  violence,  as  shutting  her  at 
once  out  of  his  doors,  he  ordered  an  apartment 

next  to  my  lady's  to  be  made  ready  for  him 

While  that  was  doing,  I  tried,  by  all  the  little 
arts  I  was  mistress  of,  to  amuse  him  into  temper; 
in  short,  a  silent  grief  was  all  I  could  reduce  him 
to.  On  this,  we  took  our  leaves,  and  parted  to 
our  repose :  what  his  was,  I  imagine  by  my  own ; 
for  I  ne'er  closed  my  eyes.  About  five,  as  I  told 
you,  I  heard  my  lady  at  the  door ;  so  I  slipped 
on  a  gown,  and  Hit  almost  an  hour  with  her  in 
her  own  chamber. 

Man,  What  said  she,  when  she  did  not  find 
my  lord  there? 

Lady  Grace.  Oh !  so  far  from  being  shocked, 
6r  alarmed  at  it,  that  she  blessed  the  occasion ; 
and  said,  that,  in  her  condition,  the  chat  of  a  fe- 
male friend  was  far  preferable  to  the  best  hus- 
band's company  in  the  world. 

Man.  Where  has  she  the  spirits  to  support  so 
much  insensibility  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Nay,  'us  incredible ;  for,  though 
she  had  lost  every  thing  she  had  in  tlic  world, 
and  stretched  her  credit  even  to  breaking,  she 
rallied  her  own  follies  with  such  vivacity,  and 
painied  the  penance  she  knows  she  must  un- 
dergo for  them  in  such  ridiculous  lights,  that 
had  not  iny  conccni  for  a  brother  been  too 
strong  for  her  wit,  she  had  almost  disarmed  my 
anger. 

Man,  Her  mind  may  have  another  cast  by 
this  time :  the  most  flagrant  dispositions  have 
their  hours  of  anguish,  which  their  pride  conceals 
from  company.  But  pray,  madam,  how  could 
she  avoid  coming  down  to  dine  ? 

Ijody  Grace.  Oh  !  she  took  care  of  that  be- 
fore she  went  to  bed,  by  ordering  her  woman, 
whenever  she  was  asked  for,  to  say  she  was  not 
well. 

Man.  You  have  seen  her  since  she  was  up,  I 
presL.ae? 

Lady  Grace.  Up !  I  question  whether  she  be 
awake  yet. 

Man.  Terrible !  what  a  figure  does  she  make 
now !  That  nature  should  tlirow  away  so  much 


beauty  upon  a  creature,  to  make  such  a  datbem* 
ly  use  or  it ! 

Lady  Grace,  Oh,  fy  !  there  is  not  a  more  ele- 
gant beauty  in  town,  when  she  is  dressed. 

Man,  Li  my  eye,  madam,  she  that's  early 
dressed  has  ten  times  her  elegance. 

Lady  Grace.  But  she  won't  be  long  now,  I 
heUeve ;  for,  I  think,  I  see  her  chocolate  going 
up— Mrs  Trusty — a-hem ! 

Mrs  Trusty  comet  to  the  door. 

Man,  [Atide^  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  lady  of  quality's  breakfast,  is  an  elegant 
hour,  indeed!  whicK,  to  shew  her  more  polite 
way  of  living,  too,  I  presume  she  eats  in  her  bed. 

Jjody  Grace.  [To  Mrs  Trusty.]  And  when 
she  is  up,  I  would  be  glad  she  would  let  me 
come  to  tier  toilet — ^That^s  all,  Mrs  Trusty. 

Truity,  I  will  be  sure  to  let  her  ladyship 
know,  madam.  [ExU. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

w 

Ser,  Sir  Frauds  Wronghead,  sir,  desires  t9 
speak  with  you. 

Man,  He  comes  unseasonably — ^What  shall  I 
do  with  him } 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  see  him,  by  all  means !  we 
shall  have  time  enough  ;  in  the  mean  while^ 
I'll  step  in,  and  liave  an  eye  upon  my  bro- 
ther. Nay,  don't  mind  me ^you  have  busi- 
ness—^— 


Man.  You  must  be  obeved- 


[Retreatingf  while  Lady  Grace  goes  out. 
Desire  sir  Francis  to  walk  in — [Exit  Servant.] 
I  suppose,  by  this  time,  his  wise  worship  begins 
to  find,  that  the  balance  of  his  journey  to  London 
is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronghead. 

Sir  Francis,  your  servant.  How  came  I  by  tlie 
favour  of  this  extraordinary  visit  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  cousin  ! 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  roan  ? 

Sir  Fran,  I  have  no  friend  alive  but  vou— 

Ulan.  I  am  sorry  for  that But  what's  the 

matter? 

Sir  Fran.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  jour- 
ney, I  see  now— —for  my  bitter  wife— 

'Man,  What  of  her? 

Sir  Fran.  Is  playing  the  devil ! 

Man,  Why,  trul^r,  Uiat's  a  part  that  most  of 
your  fine  ladies  b^n  with,  as  soon  as  they  get 
to  London. 

Sir  Fran,  If  I'm  a  living  man,  eousin,  she  has 
made  away  with  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  since  yesterday  morning ! 

Man.  Ha!  I  see  a  good  housewife  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  a  little  time. 

Sir  Fran.  Work,  do  they  call  it  ?  Fine  work, 
indeed  ! 

Man.  Weill  but  how  do  you  mean  made  away 
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with  it?  What,  she  has  laid  it  oat,  may  be — bot 
I  suppose  you  have  an  account  of  it  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  had  the  account, 
indeed ;  but  I  mum  needs  say,  it's  a  very  sorry 
one. 

Man.  Pray,  let's  hear  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  Hrst,  I  let  her  have  an  hand- 
dred  and  fifty,  to  get  things  handsome  about 
her,  to  let  the  world  see  that  I  was  some- 
body; and  I  thought  that  sum  was  very  gen- 
teel. 

Man.  Indeed,  I  think  so ;  and,  in  the  country, 
might  have  served  her  a  twelvemonth. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,   so  it  might but  here,  in 

this  fine  town,  forsooth,  it  could  not  get  through 
four-and-twenty  hours — for,  in  half  diat  time,  it 
wasT  all  squandered  away  in  bawbles,  aud  new- 
fashioned  trumpery. 

Man.  Oh  !  for  ladies  in  London,  sir  Francis, 
all  this  might  be  necessary. 

Sir  Fran.  Noa,  there's  the  plague  on't ;  the 
devil  o'  one  useful  thing  do  I  see  for  it,  but  two 
pair  of  laced  shoes,  and  those  stond  me  in  three 
pounds  three  shillings  a  pair,  too. 

Man.  Dear  sir,  this  is  nothing !  Why  we  have 
city  wives  here,  that,  while  their  good  man  is  sel- 
ling three  pennyworth  of  sugar,  will  give  you 
twenty  pounds  for  a  short  apron. 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  mortal  poor 
devil  is  a  husband  1 

Man.  Well,  but  I  hope  you  have  nothing  else 
to  complain  of  ^ 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  would  I  could  say  so,  too  ! 

but  there's  another  hundred  behind  yet,  that 
coes  more  to  my  heart  than  all  that  went  before 
It. 

Man.  And  how  might  that  be  disposed  of? 

iStr  Fran.  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
you. 

Man.  Out  with  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man.  What,  since  I  saw  you  !  I  thought  you 
had  all  supped  at  home  last  night. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  so  we  did and  all  as 

merry  as  grigs — Fcod,  my  heart  was  so  open, 
that  I  tossed  another  hundred  into  her  aproq,  to 

go  out  early  this  morning  with But  the 

doth  was  no  sooner  taken  away,  than  in  comes 
my  lady  Townly  here,  (who,  between  you  and  I 
—mum — ^has  had  the  devil  to  pay  yonder)  with 
another  rantipole  dame  of  quality,  and  out  they 
must  have  her,  they  said,*  to  introduce  her  at  my 

lady  Noble's    assembly,  forsooth A   few 

words,  you  may  be  sure,  made  the  bargain — so, 
bawnce  !  and  away  thev  drive,  as  if  the  devil  had 
got  into  the  coach-box — so,  about  four  or  five  in 

the  morning home  comes  madam,  with  her 

eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  head — and  my  poor 
hundred  pounds  left  behind  her  at  the  hazard- 
table  ! 

Man.  All  lost  at  dice  ! 

•Sir  Fran.  Every  shilling— among  a  parcel  of 
S 


pigtail  puppies,  and  pale-faoed  women  of  qua- 
lity. 

Man.  Bat  pray,  sir  Francis,  how  came  yoo, 
after  you  found  her  so  ill  an  housewife  of  one 
sum,  so  soon  to  trust  her  with  another  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  truly,  I  mun  say  that  was  pardj 
my  own  fault ;  K>r,  if  I  had  not  been  a  blab  of 
my  tongue,  I  believe  that  last  hundred  might 
have  been  saved. 

Man.  How  so  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  like  an  owl  as  I  was,  out  of 
good-will,  forsooth,  partly  to  keep  her  in  hu- 
mour, I  must  needs  tell  her  of  the  thousand  pounds 
a-year  1  had  just  got  the  promise  of — ^I'ood,  she 
lays  her  claws  upon  it  that  moment — said  it  n-as 
all  OAing  to  her  advice,  and  truly  slie  would  have 
her  share  on't. 

Man.  What,  before  you  had  it  yourself? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay ;  that's  what  1  told  hcr- 
My  dear,  said  I,  mayhap  I  may'nt  receive  the 
first  quarter  on't  this  half  year. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  I  have  heard  you  with  ■ 
great  deal  of  patience,  and  I  really  feel  compas- 
sion for  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Truly,  and  well  you  may,  cousin ; 
for  1  don't  sec  that  my  wife's  goodness  is  a  bit 
the  better  for  bringing  to  London. 

Man.  If  you  remember,  I  gave  you  a  hint  of 
it. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so:  but  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  she  would 
have  rid  post  to  him. 

Man.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast 
upon  the  galjop  as  she  is. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place,  in- 
deed ! — Waunds  I  if  things  should  happen  to  gs 
wrong  with  me  at  Westminster,  at  tliis  rate,  h(nr 
the  devil  shall  I  keep  out  of  a  jail? 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  mc  but  one 
way  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that, 
cousin ! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir;  the 
same  road,  that  brought  you  hither,  wi!l  carry 
you  safe  home  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Ods-flesh,  cousin  !  what !  and  leave 
a  thousand  pounds  a-ycar  behind  me  ? 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh  !  leave  any  thing  behind 
you,  but  your  family,  and  you  are  a  saver  by  it 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  but  consider,  couan,  what  a 
scun'y  figure  shall  I  make  in  the  country,  if  I 
come  dawn  withawt  it. 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamenta- 
ble figure  in  a  jail  without  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Mayhap  'at  yow  have  no  great 
opinion  of  it  then,  cousin  ? 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of  a 
real  friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to  you  • 
you  don't  yet  see  half  the  ruin  that's  before  yon. 

iSf'r  Fran.  Good-lack  !  how  may  you  meao^ 
cousin? 
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Man,  In  one  word,  TOur  whole  affiura  stand 
thus— In  a  week,  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  West- 
minster :  in  a  fortnight,  my  lady  will  run  you  in- 
to jail,  by  keeping  the  best  company  Cn 
foor-and-twenty  lH)urs,  your  daughter  will  run 
away  with  a  sharper^  because  she  han't  been  used 
to  faletter  company :  and  jour  son  %«ill  steal  into 
marriage  with  a  cast  mistress,  because  he  has 
not  been  used  to  any  company  at  all. 

Sir  F^an.  V  th'  name  o  goodness,  why  should 
yon  think  all  this  ? 

Man,  Because  I  have  proof  of  it ;  in  short,  I 
know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all  this  is 
not  prevented  to-night,  it  will  be  out  of  your 
power  to  do  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  t^an.  Mercy  upon  us !  you  frighten  me— 
Well,  sir,  I  will  be  governed  by  you :  but  what 
am  I  to  do  in  this  case  f 

Man,  1  have  not  time  here  to  give  you  pro- 
per instructions;  but  about  eight  this  evening 
I'll  call  at  your  lodgings,  and  there  you  shall  have 
full  conviction  how  much  I  have  it  at  heart  to 
serve  you« 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Man.  ril  wait  upon  bim. 

Sir  Fran,  Well,  then,  I'll  go  strait  home,  naw. 

Man.  At  eight  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Fran.  Ahy  dear  cousin  !  I  shall  be  bound 
to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  Mercy  deliver  us,  what 
a  terrible  journey  have  I  made  on't ! 

[Exeunt  teveralfy. 

SCENE  II. — Opent  to  a  dresting^room. 

Lady  Townly,  as  just  up^  walks  to  her  toilet^ 
leaning  on  Mrs  Tausty. 

2>HS(y.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make  your 
ladyship  so  out  of  order  ? 

Lady  Town,  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well, 
where  one  is  killed  for  want  of  sleep  } 

Trusty,  Dear  me !  it  was  so  long  before  vou 
mng,  madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship  nad 
been  Anelv  composed. 

Lady  Town,  Composed !  why  I  have  lain  in  an 
inn  here ;  this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with 
ten  stage-ooacbes :  what  between  my  lord's  im- 
pertinent people  of  business  in  a  morning,  and 
the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  footmen  at  noon, 
one  has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

Trusty.  Indeed,  madam,  it*s  a  great  pity  my 
lord  can  t  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  people 
of  quality — ^thou^  I  must  say  that,  madam,  your 
ladyship  is  certainly  the  best  matrioMMiial  mana- 
ger in  town. 

Lady  Town,  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken, 
Trusty:  I  manage  very  ill ;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  power  I  have,  by  never  being  ovei^fond  of 
my  lord  <  yet  I  want  money  infinitely  oftcner 
tbaji  he  is  willing  to  give  it  me. 

Trusty,  Ah!   if  his  lordship  could  but  be 

VoL.IL 


brought  to  play  himself,  madam,  then  he  might 
feel  what  it  is  to  want  money. 

Lady  TViem.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it !  do  you  know 
that  I  am  undone.  Trusty } 

Trusty.  Mercy  forbid,  madam ! 

Lady  Town,  Broke,  ruined,  plundered  !-*-^ 
stripped,  jeven  to  a  confiscation  or  my  last  guinea! 

Trusty,  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam  ? 

Lady  Town*  And  where  to  raise  ten  pound  in 
the  world— What  is  to  be  done.  Trusty? 

Ihisty,  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to 
tell  you,  madam  :  but  may  be  your  ladyship  may 
have  a  ran  of  better  fortune  upon  some  of  the 
good  company  that  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  Town.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to 
try  my  fortune. 

Trusty.  Ha !  that's  a  bad  business  indeed,  ma^- 
dam — Adad,  I  have  n  thought  in  my  head,  ma* 
dam,  if  it  is  not  too  late 

Lady  Town.  Out  with  it  quickly,  then,  I  be» 
seech  thee. 

Trusty.  Has  not  the  steward  something  of. fifty 
pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands  to  pay 
somebody  about  this  time  f 

Lady  Town.  Ob,  ay;  I  had  forgot^- Was  to* 
a — ^what's  his  filthy  name  ? 

Trusty.  Now  I  remember,  madam,  'twas  to 
Mr  Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  lady* 
ship  turned  off  about  a  year  ago,  because  he 
would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lady  Town.  The  very  wretch !  If  he  has  not 
paid  it,  run  quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid  him 
bring  it  hither  immediately — [Exit  Trusty.] 
Well,  sure  mortal  woman  never  had  such  for- 
tune !  £ve,  five  and  nine,  against  poor  seven  for 

ever No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of  my  chance, 

that  lady  Wronghead's  fatal  red  fist  upon  the 
table,  1  saw  it  was  impossible  ever  to  win  ano- 
ther stake^— Sit  up  all  night ;  lose  all  one's  mo* 
ney ;  dream  of  winning  thousands ;  wake  without 
a  shilling ;  and  then— ^How  like  a  hag  I  look  ! 
In  short — the  pleasures  of  life  are  not  worth  this 
disorder.  If  it  were  not  for  shame,  now,  I  could 
almost  think  lady  Grace's  sober  scheme  not  auite 
so  ridicakNi*— If  my  wise  lord  could  but  hold 
his  tongue  for  a  week,  'tis  odds  but  I  should  hate 
the  town  in  a  fortnights— But  I  will  not  be  dri- 
ven out  of  it,  tliat*s  positive. 

Trusty  returns. 

TVusty.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of  it ! 
Mr  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door,  as  I 
came  to  the  stair  foot ;  and  the  steward  is  now 
actually  W'ing  him  the  money  in  the  hall. 

Lady  Town,  Run  to  the  stair-case  head  again 
^•and  scream  to  him,  that  I  must  speak  with 
him  tluji  instant.   [Trusty  runs  out,  and  speaks. 

Trusty.  Mr  Poundage— a-hem !  Mr  round- 
age,  a. word  with  you  auickly !  [Without. 

Found,  [Within^  111  come  to  you  presently. 

[Without. 
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IVttify.  Presently  won't  do,  many  yoa  mustj 
come  this  minute.  [Without. 

Pound.  I  am  but  just  paying  a  little  money 
here.  [Without. 

Truity.  Cods  my  life,  paying  money !  Is  the 
man  distracted  ?  Come  here,  I  tell  you,  to  my 
lady  this  moment;  quick !  [WHhout, 

Trusty  returns. 

Lady  Town.  Will  th^  monster  come  or  no  ? — 
'  Tru$ty.  Yesy  I  hear  him  now,  madam ;  he  is 
hobbling  up  as  fa»t  as  he  can.. 

Lady  Town.  Don't  let  him  oonae  in — for  he  will 
keep  such  a  babbling  about  his  accounts— my 
brain  is  not  able  to  b^  him. 

Poundage  come$  to  the  door^  with  a  money-hag 

in  hit  hand. 


you  are  come,    sir 


f 


TVuity.    Oh,  it's  well 
where's  the  fifty  pounds  ? 

Pound.  Why,  here  it  is;  if  yon  had  not  been 
in  such  haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this  time 
— the  man's  now  writing  a  receipt,  below,  for  it. 

lyutty.  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  must 
not  pay  him  with  that  money !  there's  not  enough, 
it  seems;  there's  a  pistole,  and  a  guinea,  that  is 

not  good,  in  it besides,  there  is  a  mistake  in 

the  account,  too-^[2}coitchet  the  bag  from  Aim.] 
But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to  examine  it  now ;  so 
jou  must  bid  Mr  What-d*ye-call-um  call  another 
time. 

Lady  Town.  What  is  all  that  noise  there  ? 

Pound.  Why,  an  it  please  your  ladyship— 

Lady  Town.  Prithee,  don^  plague  me  now; 
but  do  as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases,  ma« 
dam L^'  Poundage. 

Trutty.  There  they  are,  madam — [Pours  the 
money  out  of  the  6ag.J — ^The  pretty  tnines  were 
so  near  falling  into  a  nastr  tradesman's  hand,  I 
protest  it  made  me  tremble  for  them — I  fancy 
your  ladyship  had  as  good  pive  me  that  bad  gui- 
nea, for  luck's  sake — ^Thank  you,  madam. 

[Ta/i(es  a  guinea. 

Lady  Town.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it? 

Trusty.  No;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if 
you  were  just  going  to  bid  me ;  and  so  I  was  wil- 
ling to  save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking,  madam. 

Lady  Town.  Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it ;  and 
so,  for  once — but  hark  !  don't  I  hear  the  man 
'making  a  noise  yonder  ?  Though,  I  think,  now, 
we  may  compound  for  a  little  of  his  ill-humour — 

Trutty.  I'll  listen. 

Lady  Town.  Prithee,  do. 

[Trusty  goet  to  the  door. 

Jhaty.  Ay,  they  are  at  it,  madam — ^he's  in  a 
bitter  passion  with  poor  Poundage — Bless  me  !  I 
believe  he'll  beat  nim — ^Mercy  on  us,  how  the 
wretch  swears ! 

Lady  Town.  And  a  sober  citizen,  too  !  that's  a 
shame. 

Trutty.  liu, !  I  think  all's  silent  of  a  sudden — 


may  be  the  porter  has  knocked  him  down— Fll 

step  and  see  [Exit  Trustt. 

Lady  Town.  These  trades-people  are  the  trou- 

blesomest  creatures !  No  words  will  satisfy  them. 

Trusty  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam !  Undone,  undone !  M^ 
lord  has  just  bolted  out  upon  the  man,  and  is 
hearing  all  his  pitiful  story  over — If  yonr  lady- 
ship  pleases  to  come  hither,  you  may  hear  him 
yourself. 

Lady  Town.  No  matter;   it  will  come  Toand 

{>resently :  I  shall  have  it  from  my  lord,  without 
osing  a  word'by  the  way,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Jhisty.  Oh,  lud,  madam !  here's  my  lord  just 
coming  in. 

Lady  Town.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  tbea. 
— [Exit  Trusty.] — I  am  afraid  I  want  spirits ; 
but  he  will  soon  give  them  me. 

Enter  Lord  Townly. 

L>rd  Town.  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  tt 
tradesman  dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house^  for 
money  due  to  him  from  you  ? 

Lady  Town.  You  don't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  answer  for  other  people's  impertinence } 

Lord  Town.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  an- 
swer for'  your  own  extravagancies,  that  are  the 
occasion  of  it — ■ — I  thought  I  had  given  you  mo- 
ney three  months  ago,  to  satisfy  all  these  sort  of 
people. 

Lady  Town.  Yes ;  but  you  see  tliey  never  are 
to  be  satisfied. 

Lord  Town.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be 
abused  thus;  what^s  become  of  the  last  five  hun- 
dred I  gave  you  ? 

Lady  Town.  Gone. 

Lord  Town.  Gone !  What  way,  madam? 

Lady  Town.  Half  the  town  over,  I  believe,  by 
this  time. 

Lord  Town.  Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make 
no  impression,  till  it  falls  upon  you. 

Lady  Town.  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is  al- 
ways the  subject  of  our  conversation,  I  shall 
malie  you  no  answer. 

Lord  Town.  Madam,  madam,  I  will  be  heard, 
and  make  you  answer. 

Lady  Town.  Make  me !  Then  I  must  tell  you, 
my  lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been  used 
to,  and  I  won't  bear  it. 

Lord  Town.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  shall 
bear  a  great  deal  more,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  if  you  insult  me,  you 
will  have  as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Lord  Town.  Pooh  !  Your  spirit  grows  ridicu- 
lous— You  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or  inno- 
cence to  support  it 

Lady  Town.  You'll  find,  at  least,  I  have  re- 
sentment; and  do  you  VofJk  well  to  the  provoca* 
tion. 
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Lord  Toton.  After  those  yon  have  given  me, 
madam,  'tis  almost  iofamoas  to  talk  wim  you. 

Lady  Towm,  I  scorn  your  imputation,  and 
your  menaces.  The  narrowness  of  your  heart's 
your  monitor ;  'tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you  are 
wounded :  you  have  less  to  complain  of  than 
many  husbands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you. 

Ijord  Town.  Death,  madam !  Do  you  presume 
upon  your  corporal  merit,  that  vour  person's  less 
tainted  than  your  mind  ?  Is  it  tbere,  there  alone, 
an  honest  husband  can  be  injured  ?  Have  you  not 
every  other  vice  that  can  debase  your  birth,  or 
stain  the  heart  of  woman  ?  Is  not  your  health, 
your  beauty,  husband,  fortune,  family  disclaimed, 
for  nights  consumed  in  riot  and  extravagance  ? 
The  wanton  does  no  more ;  if  she  conceals  her 
shame,  does  less :  and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed, 
as  sorely  wrongs  my  honour  and  my  quiet 

Lady  Town,  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife 
might  please  you. 

Lord  Town.  Ungrateful  woman  !  Could  you 
have  seen  yourself,  you,  in  yourself,  had  seen  her 
— I  am  amazed  our  legislature  has  left  no  prece-^ 
dent  of  a  divorce  for  this  more  visible  injury,* 
this  adultery  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
person  !  When  a  woman's  whole  heart  is  alien- 
ated to  pleasures  I  have  no  share  in,  what  is  it  to 
me,  whether  a  black  ace,  or  a  powdered  coxcoml^ 
has  possesion  of  it? 

Lady  Town.  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  my 
lord,  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of 
mine,  depend  npon't 

Lord  Town.  That,  madam,  I  have  long  des- 
paired of;  and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be 
mutual,  'tis  fit,  that,  with  our  hearts,  our  per- 
tons,  too,  should  separate.  This  house  you  sleep 
no  more  in :  thougn  your  content  might  grossly 
feed  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband,  yet  my 
desires  would  starve  upon  the  features  of  a  wife. 

Lady  Town.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of 
the  same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of  ho- 
nour. 

Lord  Town.  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments — ^I  have  done  with  you. 

Lady  Town.  If  we  had  never  met,  my  lord,  I 
had  not  broke  my  heart  for  it :  but  have  a  care ; 
I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as  you 
may  imagine. 

Lord  Town.  Recalled  !  Whose  there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Desire  my  sister  and  Mr  Manly  to  walk  up. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  you  may  proceed  as 
you  please ;  but,  pray,  what  indiscretions  have  I 
committed,  that  are  not  daily  practised  by  a 
hundred  other  women  of  quality  ? 

Lord  Town.  'Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives, 
madam,  that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband 
less  contemptible :  and  though  a  bad  one  may  be 
the  best  man's  lot,  yet,  he'll  make  a  better  figure 


in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfortunes  out  of 
doors,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps  them  within. 

Lady  Toim,  I  don't  know  what  figure  you 
may  nudce,  my  lord ;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I 
may  meet  you. 

Lord  Town.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  ma- 
dam ;  you'll  need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Ladt  Grace  and  Manly. 

Mr  Manly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg  of 
you,  which  wants  more  apologies  than  words  can 
make  for  it 

Jkfafi.  Then,  pray,  make  none,  my  lord,  that  I 
may  have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

jjord  Town.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to 
intreat  of  you,  too. 

Lady  Grace.  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town.  Thus,  then  As  you  both 

were  present  at  my  ill-considered  marriage,  I 
now  desire  you  each  will  be  a  witness  of  my  de- 
termined separation — I  know,  sir,  vour  good-na- 
ture, and  my  sister's^  must  be  shooked  at  the  of« 
fice  I  impose  on  you ;  but  as  I  don't  ask  your 
justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope  you  are  con* 
scious — that  an  ill  woman  can't  reproach  you,  if 
you  are  silent,  on  her  side. 

Man.  My  lordy  I  never  thought,  till  now,  it 
could  be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lady  Grace.  [ilskfe.J  Heavens,  how  I  trem- 

Lord  Town.  For  you,  my  lady  Townly,  I  need 
not  here  repeat  the  provocations  of  my  parting 
with  you — -—the  world,  I  fear,  is  too  well  in- 
formed of  them— -For  the  good  lord,  your  dead 
father's  sake,  I  will  still  support  you  as  his 
daughter— As  Lord  Townly *8  wife,  you  have 
had  every  thing  a  fond  husband  could  bestow, 
and  (to  our  mutual  shame  I  speak  it)  more  than 
happy  wives  desire — ^But  those  indulgences  must 
end ;  state,  equipage,  and  splendour,  but  ill  be- 
come the  vices  that  misuse  tnem ^The  decent 

necessaries  of  life  shall  be  supplied but  noC 

one  article  to  luxury ;  not  even  the  coach,  that 
waits  to  carry  you  from  hence,  shall  you  ever  use 
a^n.  Your  tender  aunt,  my  lady  Lovemore, 
with  tears,  this  morning,  has  cousented  to  receive 
you;  where,  if  time  and  your  condition  bring 
you  to  a  due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be 
increased— -but  if  you  are  still  lavish  of  your  lit- 
tle, or  pine  for  past  licentious  pleasures,  that  lit- 
tle shall  be  less:  nor  will  I  call  that  soul  my 
friend,  that  names  you  in  my  hearing. 

Lady  Grace.  My  heart  bleeds  for  her. 

[Atide, 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  Manly,  look  there  !  turn  back 
thy  thoughts  with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growing 
love.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed  that 
form  incapable  of  vice,  or  of  decay ;  there  I  pro- 
posed the  partner  of  an  easy  home ;  there  I,  for 
ever,  hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  companion,  an  a- 
greeable  intimate,  a  faithful  friend,  a  useful 
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belp-ioate,  and  a  tender  mother — ^but,  oh !  how 
bitter  now  the  disappointment ! 

M&n,  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of 
happiness ;  ofiended  as  yon  are,  I  know  jon  witl 
•tili  be  just. 

Lord  Town>  Fear  me  not 

Man.  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck  her. 

[Ande, 

Lord  TowfL  No,  let  me  not  (though  1  this 
moment  cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever)  let  me 
not  urge  her  punishment  beyond  her  criipes-^I 
know  the  world  js  fond  of  any  tale  that  feeds  its 
appetite  of  scandal :  and,  as  I  am  conscious  se- 
verities of  this  kind  seldom  fail  of  imputations 
too  ^ross  to  mention,  I  here,  before  you  both, 
acquit  her  of  the  least  suspicion  raised  against  the 
honour  of  my  bed.  Therefore,  when  abroad  her 
conduct  may  be  <|l(ie8tioned,  do  her  fame  that 
justice. 

Lady  TtMDn.  Oh,  stster ! 

[Tum$  to  Lapy  Grace,  weeping. 

Lord  TUam.  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where, 
inrithout  favOUr,  this  action  may  be  canvassed,  re- 
late but  half  my  provocations,  and  give  me  up  to 
censure.  [Going. 

Lady  Town,  Support  me  f  save  me !  hide  me 
from  the  world ! 

[Falling  an  Lapy  Grace's  neck. 

Lard  Tozim,  [Retuming.]  I  had  foreot  me — 
You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment ;  therefore, 
as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with  her,  your 
parting  may  admit  of  gentler  terms  than  sait  the 
honour  of  an  injured  husband.   [Offere  toga  out, 

Man.  [Infenoeing.l  My  lord,  you  must  not, 
shall  not  leave  her  thus !  One  moment's  stay  can 
do  your  cause  no  wrong !  If  looks  can  speak  the 
anguish  of  her  heart.  III  answer  with  my  life, 
there's  something  labouring  in  her  mind,  that, 
would  you  bear  the  hearing,  might  deserve  it. 

Lord  TowH'  Consider !  since  we  no  more  can 
meet,  press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lady  Town,  Yet  stay,  my  'lord— the  little  I 
would  say  will  not  deserve  an  insult;  and,  unde- 
served, I  know  your  nature  gives  it  not.  But  as 
yottVe  called  in  friends  to  witness  your  resent- 
ment, let  them  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last  re- 
ply. 

Lord  Town,  I  shan't  refuse  you  that,  madam 
-^be  it  so. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  you  ever  have  com- 
plained I  wanted  love ;  but,  as  you  kindly  have 
allowed  I  never  cave  it  Co  another ;  so,  when  you 
bear  the  story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still 
cx>mplain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  coldness. 

Lady  Grace,  This  promises  a  reverse  of  tem- 
per. [Apart. 

Man.  This^  my  lord,  you  afe  concen^^  to 
hear. 

I^>rd  Town.  Proceed;  I  am  attentive. 

Lady  Town.  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my 
lord,  the  flattering  world  had  talked  me  into 
l^autyi  which,  at  my  ghiss,  my  yonth^ vanity  con- 


firmed.  Wild  with  that  finne,  I  thought  mankind 
my  slaves ;  I  triumphed  over  hearts,  while  ail  wj 
pleasure  was  their  pain :  yet  was  my  own  so 
equally  insensible  to  all,  that,  when  a  fatbei's 
firm  commands  enjoined  me  to  make  choice  of 
I  even  then  declined  the  liberty  he  gave^ 


one. 


and  to  his  own  election  yielded  up  my  youl 
his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed  him  to 
Our  hands  were  joined ;  Bot  still  my  heart  was 
wedded  to  its  folly.  My  only  joy  was  power, 
command,  society,  profusencs^  and  to  lead  in 
pleasures :  The  husband's  right  to  rule,  I  thought 
a  vulgar  law,  which  only  the  deformed  or  meaiH 
ly-spirited  obeyed.  I  knew  no  dircclxirs,  bat 
my  passions!  no  master,  but  my  will!  Even 
you,  my  lord,  some  time  o*ercome  by  love,  was 
pleased  with  my  delights,  nor  then  foresaw  this 
mad  misuse  of  your  indulgence"  -Ani^ 

though  I  call  myself  ungrateliil,  while  I  own  it, 
yet,  as  a  truth,  it  cannot  be  denied— -^that  kind 
mdulgence  has  undone  me ;  it  added  strength  to 
my  habitual  failings ;  and,  in  a  heart  thus  warm» 
in  wild  unthinking  life,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler 
sense  of  love  was  lost. 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  Manly !  where  has  thb  crea- 
ture's heart  been  buried  ?  [Apart^ 

MoTi.  If  yet  recoverable^ How  vast  the 

treasure !  [Apart, 

Lady  Town,  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not 
my  excuse,  but  my  confession ;  my  errors  C^ve 
them,  if  you  please,  a  harder  name)  cannot  be  de« 
fended.  No  I  What's  in  its  nature  wrong*  no 
words  can  palliate,  no  plea  can  alter.  What 
then  remains  in  my  condition,  but  resignation  to 
your  pleasure  ?  Time  only  can  convince  yon  of 
my  future  conduct :  therefore,  till  I  have  lived 
an  object  of  forgiveness,  I  dare  not  hope  for  par* 

don The  penance  of  a  lonely^  cootarite  life, 

were  little  to  tne  innocent;  but,  to  have  deserved 
this  separation,  will  strow  perpetual  thorns  upon 
my  pillow. 

Lady  Grace.  Ob,  happy,  heavenly  hearing ! 

Lady  Town,  Sister,  farewell !  [kissing  W.] 
Your  virtue  needs  no  warning  from  the  shame 
that  falls  on  me :  but  when  you  think  I  have 
atoned  my  follies  past— persuade  your  injured 
brother  to  forgive  them. 

Lord  Town.  No,  madam  I  Your  errors,  thus 
renounced,  this  instant  are  ibi^iven !  So  deep^ 
so  due  a  sense  of  them,  has  made  you  what  mj 
utmost  wishes  formed,  and  all  my  heart  has  sigh- 
ed for. 

Lady  Town.  [Turning  to  Lapy  Gracr.]  Bow 
odious  does  this  goodness  make  me  I 

Ijady  Grace,  How  amiable  your  thinliing  so ! 

Lord  Town.  Long  parted  friends,  that  paey 
through  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but  cobudou 
gladness  at  their  meeting :  but  from  a  shipwreck 
saved,  we  mingle  tears  with  our  embraces ! 

[Bmkraoing  Law  Towittt. 

Laify  Town.  What  words,  ^hat  hnre^ 
daty,  can  repay  such  obligations  \ 
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Lard  Unm.  PKsenre  bot  thia  deaire  to  please^ 
jour  power  is  endless. 

Lod^  Ibvn.  Oh ! — tiU  this  moment  never  did 
I  know,  my  lord,  I  bad  a  heart  to  give  you. 

Lord  Tomn,  By  Heaven !  this  yielding  hand, 
when  first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented 
not  a  treasure  more  desirable !  Oh,  Manly !  sis- 
ter !  as  you  have  often  shared  in  my  disquiet, 
partake  now  of  my  felidtv !  my  new-bom  jov ! 
see,  here,  die  bride  of  my  desires  I  This  nmy  be 
called  my  wedding-day. 

Loify  Grace.  Sister,  (for  now,  methinkt,  that 
name  is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  ever)  let  me  con- 
gratulate die  happiness  that  opens  to  you. 

Man.  Long,  long^  and  mutual,  may  it  flow 

Lord  Town,  To  make  our  happiness  complete, 
my  dear,  ioin  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that 
amply  will  repay  the  obligation. 

Loify  Town,  Sister,  a  da^  like  this 

Ltidy  Grace.  Admits  of  no  excuse  agsunst  the 
general  joy.  [Gron  her  hand  ^p  M a n lt. 

Man,  A  joy  like  nunc  despairs  of  words 

to  speak  it. 

Lord  Town,  Oh,  Manly,  how  the  name  of 
friend  endears  the  brother!        [Emhradng  him, 

Man,  Your  words,  my  lord,  will  warm  me  to 
deserve  them. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser,  My  lord,  the  apartments  are  full  of  ina»- 

aueraders^And  some  people  of  quality  there 
esire  to  see  your  lordship  and  my  lady. 

Lady  Town,  I  thought,  my  loni,  your  orders 
had  forbid  their  revelling? 

Lord  Town,  No,  my  dear,  Manly  has  desired 
their  adniittance  to-night,  it  seems,  upon  a  parti- 
cular occasion — Say  we  will  wait  upon  them  in- 
stantly. lEiit  Servant. 

Lady  Town,  I  shall  be  but  ill  company  to 
them. 

Lord  Town,  No  matter:  not  to  see  them, 
vrould  on  a  sudden  be  too  particular.  Lady 
Graoe  will  assist  you  to  entertain  them. 

Lady  Town,  With  her,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  al- 
ways easy  Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I 
now  commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days— 

Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread. 
But  where  your  guided  innocence  shall  lead ; 
For,  in  the  marriage-state,  the  world  must  own 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 
To  make  it  mutual,  nature  points  the  way : 
Let  husbands  govern ;  gentle  wives  obey. 

[&Munt. 

8CENB  nk^^Opening  to  another  apartment^ 
dUcaoere  a  great  number  of  people  in  masque 
rade,  talking  all  together^  and  playing  upon 
one  another.  Imdv  WnovanzjLD  ae  a  theij^ 
herdeu ;  Jsmnr  a»  a  nun ;  the  'Squire  a$  a 
running  footman;  and  the  Count  in  a  domino. 


Afier  eome  euM,  Loud  end  L40T  TowvLTy 
mnth  Lady  Gracb,  enter  to  them,  unmoiked. 

Lord  Town,  So !  here's  a  great  deal  of  oooft* 
pany. 

Latfy  Town,  A  great  many  People,  my  lord^ 
but  no  company  -as  you'll  find  for 

here's  one  now  that  seems  to  have  a  mind  to  en- 
tertain us. 

[A  Maskf  u^er  tome  affected  getiure,  atoAet 
up  to  Lady  Townly. 

ilioi*.  Well,  dear  lady  Townly,  shaVt  we  see 
you  by-and-by  ? 

Lady  Town,  I  don't  know  you,  madam. 

Math,  Don't  you  seriously  } 

[la  a  egueaking  tanm 

Lady  Town,  Not  I,  indeed. 

MoMk,  Well,  thatfs  charming;  but  can't  yoa 
gpess? 

Lady  Town.  Yes,  I  could  guess  wron^  I  be» 
lieve. 

Matk.  That's  what  Fd  have  yon  do. 

Loiihf  Town,  But,,  madam,  if  I  don't  know  you 
at  all,  IS  not  that  as  well? 

Maek.  Ay,  but  you  do  know  me. 

Lady  Town,  Dear  sister,  take  her  off  rof 
hands;  there's  no  bearing  this.  [Apart, 

Lady  Grace,  I  fancy  I  know  you,  madam. 

M^k,  I  fancy  you  don't ;  what  makes  yoa 
think  you  do  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Because  I  have  heard  you  talk. 

Ma$k,  Ay,  but  you  don't  know  my  voioe^  I'm 
sure. 

Lady  Grace,  There  is  something  in  your  wit 
and  humour,  madam,,  so  very  much  your  own,  it 
is  impossible  you  can  be  any  body  but  my  lady 
Trifle. 

Maek.  \lJnmaMngI\  lien  lady  Grace!  thou 
art  a  charming  creature. 

Lady  Grace.  Is  there  nobody  else  we  know 
hers? 

Maek,  Oh  dear,  yes !  I  have  found  out  fif^ 
alnsady. 

Lady  Grace,  Pray  who  are  they? 

MosK.  Oh,  charming  company  !•  thero^s  lady 

Ramble ^lady  .Riot lady  KiH-care*   lady 

Squandeiv— lady  Strips--— lady  Pawn-^'^and 
the  dutchess  of  Single  Guinea. 

Lord  Town.  Is  it  not  hard,  my  dear,  that 
people  of  sense  and  prohi^  are  sometimes  for- 
ced to  seem  fond  of  such  company  ?        [Apart, 

Lady  Zbam.  My  lord^  it  will  afwafs  give  mm 
pain  to  rememtter  their  aoquaintanw,  bun  none 
to  drop  it  immfdiateljiL  [Apart, 

Lady  Grace.  But  you  have  given  ps  no  sc^ 
oountof  the'fuaai^  madam.-  Are  they  goodifor 
any  thing  ? 

JMbtAE.  Oh^  y«B,  you  must  know,  I  aTways 
find  out  tbeoi  by  tfcieiv  endeavoure*  to  findi  out 
me. 

Lady  Oraee.  Prayrwho'am  they?' 

Maik.  Why,  for  your  men  of  tip-top  wiDaod 
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eeasore,  about  towiiy  there's  m^rlord — Bite — 
rd  Ardiwag — ^Youog  Brazen-wit — lord  Tim- 
berdowD — ^lord  Joint-life — and lord  Mort- 
gage.  Then  for  yoor  pretty  fellows  only — there's 

air  Powder  Peacock lord  Lapwine Billy 

Kagpie^— Beau  Frightful — sir  Paul  Plaister^ 
crown,  and  the  maraais  of  Monkey«inan. 

La^  Grace.  Right !  and  these  are  the  fine 
gentlemen  that  never  want  elbow-room  at  an  as^ 
aembly. 

Mask,  The  rest,  I  topposey  by  their  tawdry 
hired  habits,  are  tradesmen's  wives,  inns-of-court 
beaux,  Jews,  and  kept  mistresses. 

Lord  Town.  An  admirable  collection  ! 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  of  all  our  public  diver- 
sions, 1  am  amazed  how  this,  that  is  so  very  ex- 
pensive, and  has  so  little  to  shew  for  it,  can  draw 
so  much  company  together ! 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  if  it  were  not  expensive,  the 
better  sort  would  not  come  into  it :  and  because 
money  can  purchase  a  ticket^  the  common  people 
acorn  to  be  aept  out  of  it. 

Matk.  Right,  my  lord.  Poor  lady  Grace !  I 
suppose  you  are  under  the  same  astonishment, 
that  an  opera  should  draw  so  much  good  com- 
pany. 

Lady  Grace.  Not  at  all,  madam:  'ds  an 
easier  matter,  sure,  to  gratify  the  ear,  than  the 
understanding.  But  have  you  no  notion,  madam, 
of  receiving  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  same 
time? 

^  Matk.  Oh,  quite  none  !  unless  it  be  some- 
times wiuning  a  great  stake ;  laying  down  a  vole, 
want  prendre,  may  come  up  to  the  profitable 
pleasure  you  were  speaking  of. 

Lord  Town.  You  seem  attentive,  my  dear  ? 

[Apart 

Lady  Town.  I  am,  my  lord ;  and  amazed  at 
my  own  follies,  so  strongly  painted  in  another 
woman.  [Apart. 

Lady  Grace.  But  see,  my  lord,  vre  had  best 
adjourn  our  debate,  I  believe;  for  here  are  some 
masks  that  seem  to  have  a  mind  to  divert  other 
people  as  well  as  themselves. 

Jbord  Town.  The  least  we  can  do,  is  to  give 
them  a  dear  stage  then. 

[A  dance  of  ma$kt  here  in  varUmi  characten. 
This  was  a  favour  extraordinary. 

Enter  Manlt. 

Oh,  Manly,  I  thought  we  had  lost  you. 

Afffii.  I  ask  panlon,  my  lord  ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  look  a  little  after  my  country 
family. 

Lord  Town.  Well,  pray,  what  have  you  done 
with  them  ? 

Man.  They  are  all  in  the  house  here,  amon^ 
the  masks,  my  lord ;  if  your  lordship  has  curiosi- 
ty enough  to  step  into  a  lower  apartment,  in 
three  minutes  111  give  you  an  ample  account  of 
them» 


Lord  Town,  Oh,  by  all  means:  wdl  wak  ii|>- 
on  you. 

[The  teene  skuit  tipoii  the  wtatks  to  • 
mailer  ^artment. 

Maklt  reenters  with  Sir  Fbancis  Wkohg- 

HEAD. 

Sir  Fran.  Wei),  ooasin,  you  have  made  in  j 
very  hair  stond  on  end !  Waunds  !  if  what  you 
tell  me  be  true,  Til  stuff  my  whole  family  into  a 
sta«^e-coach,  and  trundle  them  into  the  coiuitry 
again  on  Monday  morning. 

Afoii.  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  majr  yet  6iid  a 
way  to  redeem  all.  In  the  mean  time;,  place 
yourself  behind  this  screen,  and,  for  the  truth  oi 
what  I  have  told  you,  take  the  evidence  of  your 
own  senses :  but  be  sure  you  keep  close  till  I 
give  you  the  signal. 

Sir  Fran.  Sir,  111  warrant  yoo — ^Ah,  my  ladj ! 
my  lady  Wronghead!  What  a  bitter  busineas 
have  you  drawn  me  into ! 

Man.  Hush !  to  your  post ;  here  comes  one 
couple  already. 

[Sir  Francis  retires  hehind  the  Kreem., 
Exit  Mahlt. 

Enter  Myrtilla  with  Squire  Richard. 

Squire  Rich.  What,  is  this  the  doctor^s  cham- 
ber? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes ;  speak  softly. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  but  where  is  he? 

Myr.  He'll  be  ready  for  us  presently ;  but  he 
says,  he  can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  wit« 
nesses :  so,  when  the  count  and  your  sister  cooDe, 
you  know  he  and  you  may  be  fathers  for  one 
another. 

Squire  Rich,  Well,  well;  tit  for  tat !  ay,  ay, 
that  will  be  friendly. 

Myr,  And  see,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Count  Basset,  and  Miss  Jennt. 

Count  Bos.  So,  so,  here's  your  brother  and  his 
bride,  before  us,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  vow,  my  hearths  at  ray  month 
still !  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  rid  of 
mamma;  but  while  she  stood  gaping  upon  the 
dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip  ?  Lawo,  So  but  feel 
how  it  beats  here ! 

Count  Bos.  Oh,  the  pretty  flutterer !  I  protest, 
my  dear,  you  have  put  mine  into  the  same  palpi- 
tation ! 

Jenny.  Ay,  say  you  so? ^but  let^  sec  now — 

Oh,  lud!  I  vow  It  thumps  purely — ^well,  well,  I 
see  it  will  do ;  and  so,  whereas  the  parson  ? 

Count  Ba\.  Mrs  Mvrtilla,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  see  if  the  doctors  ready  for  us  ? 

Myr,  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir :  V\\  fetdi  him 
imm«iiately.  [Exit  Myr. 

Jenny.  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of 
mamma,  when  Urn  a  countess? 

Covn^  Bos.  No  doubt  on't,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Ob,  lud !  how  her  back  will  be  up  tfaeo, 
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wben  she  meets  me  at  an  assembly;  or  you  and 
I  in  our  coach  and  six  at  Hyde  Park  together ! 

Count  Bat,  Ay,  or  when  she  hears  the  box- 
keepers  at  an  opera,  call  out — ^The  countess  of 
Bait's  servants ! 

Jenny.  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious  ! 
And  then,  mayhap,  to  have  a  fine  gentleman, 
with  a  star  and  a  what-d'ye-call-um  ribbon,  lead 
me  to  my  chair,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  all 
the  way  1  Hold  up,  says  the  chairman ;  and  so, 
says  t,  my  lord,  your  humble  servant  I  suppose, 
madam,  says  he,  we  shall  see  you  at  my  lady 
Quadrille's  r  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  says  I — 
So  in  swops  me,  with  my  hoop  stuffed  up  to  my 
forehead ;  and  away  they  trot,  swing !  swang ! 
with  my  tassels  dangling,  and  my  flambeaux  bla- 
zing, and Oh,  i?s  a  charming  thing  to  be  a 

woman  of  quality ! 

Count  Bat,  Well !  I  see  that,  plainly,  my  dear, 
there's  ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  liecome 
an  equipage  like  you. 

Jenny.  Well,  well,  do  you  find  equipage,  and 
ni  find  airs,  I  warrant  you. 


SONG. 

What  though  they  call  me  country  lattf 
I  read  it  plainly  in  my  glattj 
That  for  a  duchest  I  might  past ; 

Ohj  could  I  see  the  day  I 
Would  fortune  but  attend  my  call, 
At  park,  at  play,  at  ring,  and  bally 
Vd  brave  the  prouder  rfthcm  all. 

With  a  ttand  by — clear  the  tcay  / 

Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beaux, 

With  smart  toupees,  and  powdered  clothet, 

At  rivalt  Vd  turn  up  my  nose  ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  f 
Fd  dart  such  glances  from  thete  eyet. 
Should  make  some  lord  or  duke  my  prize : 
And  then,  oh,  how  Vd  tyrannize. 

With  a  ttand  by — clear  the  way  f 

Oh,  then  for  jevery  new  delight. 
For  equipage  and  diamonds  bright. 
Quadrille,  and  plays,  and  balls  all  night ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Of  late  and  joy  Fd  take  my  Jill, 
the  tedious  hourt  of  life  to  kill. 
In  every  thing  Fd  have  my  will. 

With  a  ttand  by—^Uar  the  way  ! 

Squire  B4ch.  .Troth  I  I  think  this  masquera- 
ding's  the  merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life !  Thof '  in  my  mind,  an  there  were  hut  a 
little  wrestling,  or  cudgei-playing  naw,  it  would 
help  it  hugely.  But  what  a-rope  makes  the  par- 
son stay  so  ? 

Count  Bat.  Ob,  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 


Enter  Mt&tilla,  with  a  Constable, 


Con.  Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the  party 
that  wants  a  spice  of  my  office  here  ? 

Myr,  That^s  the  gentleman. 

[Pointing  to  the  Count* 

Count  Bat,  Hey-day !  what,  in  masquerade, 
doctor? 

Con.  Doctor !  Sir,  I  believe  you  have  mista* 
ken  your  man :  but,  if  you  are  oalled  count  Bas- 
set, I  have  a  billet-doux  in  my  hand  for  you,  that 
wiU  set  you  right  presently. 

Count  Bat.  What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of 
all  this? 

Con.  Only  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant 
against  you  for  forgery,  sir. 

Count  Bat.  Blood  and  thunder ! 

Con.  And  sp,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pull  off  your 
fool's  frock  there,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  next 
justice  of  peace  immediately. 

Jenny.  Oh,  dear  me,  what's  the  matter  ? 

[Trembling. 

Count  Bat.  Oh,  nothmg,  only  a  masquerading 
frolic,  my  dear. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  ho !  is  that  all  ? 

Sir  Fran.  No,  sirrah !  that  is  not  all ! 

[SiA  Francis,  coming  softly  behind  tht 
tquire,  knockt  him  down  with  hit  cane. 

Enter  Maklt. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  lawd !  Oh,  lawd !  he  has 
beaten  my  brains  out. 

Man.  hold,  hold,  sir  Francis!  have  a  little 
mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Wounds,  cousin,  I  han't  patience. 

Count  Bat,  Manly !  nay,  then,  I'm  blown  to 
the  devil.  [Atide^ 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  my  head !  my  head ! 

Enter  Lady  Wronghead. 

Lady  Wrong.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentle- 
men ?  For  Heaven's  sake  I  What,  are  you  mur- 
dering my  children  ? 

Con.  No,  no,  madam !  no  murder!  only  aiittla 
suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  Fran.  [To  Jenny.]  And  for  you,  Mrs  Hot- 
upon't,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you  wear 
that  habit  as  long  as  you  live,  you  jade  you.  Do 
you  know,  hussy,  that  you  were  within  two  mi- 
nutes of  marrying  a  pickpocket? 

Count  Bat.  So,  so,  all  s  out  I  find.         [Atide, 

Jenny.  Oh,  the  mercy  !  why,  pray,  papa,  is  noi 
the  count  a  man  of  quality,  tlien  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  yca^  one  of  the  unhanged  ones^ 
it  seems. 

Lady  WrongAAside.]  Married !  Oh,  the  con- 
fident thing!  There  was  his  urgent  busioesiy 
then^slighted  for  her !  I  han't  uatience  !— and, 
for  aught  I  know,  I  have  been  all  this  while  ma- 
king a  friendship  with  a  highwayman. 

Man,  Mr  Constable,  secure  there. 
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Sir  Frau,  Ah,  m  lady !  my  lady !  this  comes 
of  your  Journey  to  London :  but  now  111  have  a 
frouc  of  my  own,  madam;  therefore  pack  up 
your  trumpery  this  very  night;  for,  the  moment 
my  horses  are  able  to  crawl,  you  mid  your  brats 
shall  make  a  journey  into  the  country  again. 

iMfjf  Wrong.  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  sir 
Francis — I  shall  not  stir  out  of  town,  yet,  I  pro- 
niseyou. 

Sir  Fran,  Not  stir?  Wannds,  madam 

Mam,  Hold,  sir !  If  youll  give  me  leave  a  lit- 
tle— ^I  fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  lady  to 
Aink  better  on't. 

Sir  JVan.  Ah,  cousin,  you  are  a  friend,  in- 
deed! 

Man,  [Apart  to  my  lady!]  Look  yon,  madam, 
as  to  the  favour  you  designed  roe,  in  sending  this 
apurious  letter  inclosed  to  mv  lady  Grace,  all  the 
vevenge  I  have  taken,  is  to  have  saved  your  son 
and  daughter  from  ruin.  Now,  if  yon  will  take 
them  fairly  and  ooietly  into  the  coantry  agaioy  I 
will  save  your  ladyship  from  ruin. 

Lady  Wrong.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Man.  Wh^,  sir  Francis  shall  never  know 
what  is  in  this  letter;  look  upon  it.  How  it 
came  into  my  hands,  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Lathf  Wrong.  Ha  !— my  billet-doux  to  the 
count  r  and  an  appointment  in  it !  I  shall  sink 
with  confusion ! 

jifaa.  What  shall  I  say  to  sir  Francis,  ma- 
dkm? 

Lady  Wrong.  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trem- 
bling !  preserve  my  honoar,  and  I  am  all  obe- 
dience. [Apart  to  Manlt. 

Jlfan.  Sir  Francis— —my  mdy  is  read?  to  re- 
ceive vour  commands  for  her  journey,  whenever 
you  pKase  to  appoint  it. 

Sir  Fran.  An,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  it 

Man,  Come,  come,  sir  Francis ;  take  it  as  vou 
find  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  eood  tinng, 
though  it  were  never  so  wonderful  !  And  now, 
sir,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispose  of  this 
gentleman. 

Cottn^  Bat,  Mr  Manly !  sir !  I  hope  you  won't 
ruin  me ! 

Man.  Did  you  force  this  note  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  sir? 

Count  Bat.  Sir  I  see  you  know  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevaricate 
—But  it  has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will 
not  stigmatise  me;  since  you  have  spoiled  my 
fortune  in  one  family,  I  hope  you  won't  be  so 
cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my 
power,  sir,  to  make  it  in  anotlier,  sir. 

Man.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time  to 
waste  with  you  :  but,  if  you  expect  mercy  your- 
self, you  must  shew  it  to  one  you  have  been  cru- 
el to. 

Count  Bat.  Cruel,  sir  ! 

Man,  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  wo- 
man? 


Count  Bom.  I,  sir ! 

Man,  I  know  yon  hav«— therefore,  yoa  can't 
Uame  her,  if,  in  the  fact  yoo  are  charged  ^irh. 
she  is  a  principal  witness  against  voo.  Hovie- 
ver,  you  nave  one,  and  only  one  chance  to  get 
off  with.  Marry  her  dus  instant — and  you  take 
off  her  evidence. 

Count  Bat,  Dear  sir ! 

Man.  No  words,  air;  a  wife,  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  Bat,  Lord,  sir !  this  is  the  most  unmer- 
ciful mercy ! 

Man.  A  private  penanoe,  or  a  public  one- 
Constable. 

Count  Bat.  Hold,  Mr;  since  yoo  are  pleased  to 
give  me  my  chbice,  I  will  not  mrite  so  ill  a 
compliment  to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the 
preference. 

Man.  It  must  be  done  this  minute,  sir :  the 
chaplain  you  expected  is  still  within  call. 

Count  Ba*.  Well,  sir,  since  it  must  be 

so  ■  Come,  spouse  I  am  not  the  first  of 
Che  firatemity,  that  has  run  his  head  into  one 
noose,  to  keep  it  out  of  another. 

Afyr.  Come,  sir,  don't  repine :  marriage  is,  at 
wonit,  but  playing  upon  the  square. 

Coif  A/  Bat.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match, 
too,  is  the  devil. 

Man,  Well,  sir,  to  let  yon  see  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  you  think  it,  as  a  reward  for  her  hooe$rv,  in 
detecting  your  practices,  instead  of  the  fonred 
bi(l  you  would  have  put  upon  her,  there's  a  real 
one  of  fire  hundred  pounds  to  begin  a  new  honey 
moon  with.  [Givet  it  to  Mtrtilla. 

Count  JBoJ.  Sir,  this  is  so  generoos  an  act— 

Man.  No  compliments,  dear  ar — I  am  not  at 
leisure  now  to  receive  them^  Mr  Constable,  wiii 
you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this  gentleman 
mto  the  next  room,  and  give  this  lady  in  mar- 
riage to  him  ? 

Con.  Sir,  til  do  it  faithfully. 

Count  Bat.  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to 
make  a  handsome  push  with,  however. 

[Exeunt  Count  Basset,  Mtetilla,  and 
Conttable,  .  , 

Sir  Fran.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  mv  family ^ 
rid  of  him  for  ever— come,'  my  -lady,  let's  evtu 
take  our  children  along  with  us,  ana  be  ail  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Francis,  Ladt  Wrokchead, 
Miss  and  Squire.] 

Man,  Now,  my  lord,  you  may  enter. 

Enter  Lord  and  Lady  Townlt,  aadLiPV 

Grace. 

lorrf  Town.  So,  sir,  I  give  you  joy  of  your  ne- 
gociation. 

Man.  You  overheard  it  all,  I  presume  ? 

Lady  Grace.  From  first  to  last,  sir. 

Lord  Town.  Never  were  knaves  and  fools  bet- 
ter disposed  of, 

Man.  A  sort  of  poetical  justice,  my  M,  ''o^ 
much  above  the  judeinent  of  a  modem  comc"/* 
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Lord  Town.  To  heighten  that  resemblance,  I 
think,  sister,  there  only  wants  your  rewarding 
the  hero  of  the  fabie,  by  uatniug  the  day  of  his 
happiness. 

Zaflfy  Grace.  This  day,  to-morrovv,  every  honr, 
X  hope,  of  life  to  come,  will  shew  I  want  not  iu- 
elioation  to  complete  it. 

Man.  Whatever  I  mny  want,  madam,  you  will 
sihvays  find  endeavours  to  dcst*r\'e  you. 

Lord  Toan,  Then,  all  are  happy. 


tjudif  Town.  Sister,  I  give  you  joy  consum* 
mate  as  the  happiest  pair  can  boast. 

In  you,  raethinks,  as  in  a  glass,  I  see 
The  happiness,  that  once  advanced  to  me. 
So  visible  the  bliss,  so  plain  the  way, 
How  was  it  possible  my  sense  could  stray  ? 
But  now,  a  convert  to  this  truth  I  couie. 
That  married  happiness  is  never  found  from 
home.  [Exeunt  omncM. 
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HOADLT. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Mr  Stbictlavd,  the  sutpidotu  husbmd. 
Fravklt,  attacked  to  Clarivda. 
Bellamt,  attacked  to  Jacihtba. 
RARCERy  a  generooi  rake. 
Jack  Meogot,  a  good-natured  coxcomb. 
Buckle,  tervant  to  Bellamy. 
Tester,  iervant  to  Strictlard. 
Servart  to  Ranger. 
6iifoii|  itrvani  taCLARiVDA. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Strictla  vd,  wife  to  Strictlaril 

Clarirda,  ktrfntmd, 

Jacirtiia,Strictlari>'s  ward, 

LucETTAy  mind  to  Mrs  Strictlavi^. 

Landlady. 

Milliner. 

Maid. 

Ckmrma^  FootmeHf  ^e. 

Scene — London, 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  L — Ranger's  ckamben  in  tke  Temple. 
A  knocking  i$  heard  at  the  door  for  tome 
time  ;  when  Ranger  enten^  having  let  him- 
$elfin. 

Ran.  Once  more  I  am  got  safe  to  the  Temple. 
Let  me  reflect  a  little.  I  have  sat  up  all  night : 
I  have  my  head  fall  of  bad  wine,  and  the  noise  of 
oalhsy  dice,  and  the  daomed  tinkling  of  tavern 
bells;  my  spirits  jaded,  and  my  eyes  sunk  in  my 
head ;  and  all  this  for  the  conversation  of  a  com- 
pany of  fellows  I  despise.  Their  wit  lies  only  in 
obscenity,  their  mirth  in  noise,  and  their  delight 
in  a  box  and  dice.  Honest  Rao£er,  take  my 
word  for  it,  thou  art  a  mighty  silly  fellow ! 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  wig  drested. 

Where  have  you  been,  rascal?  If  I  had  not 
had  the  key  in  my  pocket,  I  must  have  waited  at 
fht  door  in  this  aunty  dress. 


Ser.  1  was  only  below  oombing  out  yoor  hit- 
nour's  wig. 

Ran.  Well,  give  me  my  cap. — [PulBng  ctfki$ 

wig,^    Why,  how  like  a  raking  dog  do  yoa  look, 

compared  to  that  spruce,  sober  gentleman !    Go, 

you  nattered  devil,  and  be  made  6t  to  be  seen ! 

[Throwing  hi$  wig  to  the  tertant, 

Ser.  Cod,  my  master's  very  merry  thb  morn- 
ing. [Exit, 

Ran,  And  now  for  the  law. 

r&Ys  down,  and  reads, 

*  Tell  me  no  more,  I  am  deoeiv'c^ 

*  That  Chloe's  lalse  and  common ; 

*  By  Heaven,  I  all  along  believ'd 

*  She  was  a  very  woman ! 

*  As  such  I  lik'd,  as  such  caressed ; 

'  She  still  was  constant  when  possessed  : 

*  She  could  do  more  for  no  man.* 

Honest  Congreve  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 
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Servantipau  over  ike  ttage. 

Have  yoa  been  for  the  money  this  morning,  as  I 
ordered  you  ? 

Ser,  No,  sir.  Yon  bade  me  go  before  you  was 
up;  I  did  not  know  your  honour  meant  before 
you  went  to  bed. 

Ran.  None  of  your  jokes,  I  pray;  but  to  bu- 
nness.  Go  to  the  coflfee4iouse,  and  inauire  if  there 
has  been  any  letter  or  message  left  for  me. 

Ser,  I  shidl,  sir. 

RdM.  [Repeati.] 

*  You  think  she's  false ;  Tm  sure  she's  kind : 

*  I  take  her  body,  You  her  mind ; 

*  Which  has  the  better  bargain  ?' 

Oh,  that  I  had  such  a  soft,  deceitful  fair,  to  lull 
my  senses  to  their  desired  sleep !  [Knocking  at 
the  door,]    Come  iu. 

Enter  Simon. 

Oh,  master  Simon,  is  it  you  ?  How  long  have  you 
been  in  town  ? 

Sim,  Just  come,  sir ;  and  but  for  a  little  time 
neither ;  and  yet  I  have  as  many  messages  as  if 
we  were  to  stay  the  whole  year  round.  Here 
they  are,  all  of  them,  [PuU$  out  a  number  of 
cardial  ud,  among  them,  one  for  your  honour. 

liiifi.  rReodt.]  *  Clarinda*s  compliments  to  her 
'  cousin  Ranker,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  him 

*  for  ever  so  little  a  time  that  he  can  be  spared 

*  from  the  more  weighty  business  of  the  law.' 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  same  merry  girl  I  ever  knew 
her. 

Sim.  My  lady  is  never  sad,  sir. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 
Ran.  Pr'ythee,  Simon,  open  the  door. 

Enter  Milliner. 

Well,  child and  who  are  you  ? 

Mil.  Sir,  my  mistress  gives  her  service  to  you; 
and  has  sent  you  home  the  linen  you  bespoke. 

Ran.  Well,  Simon,  my  service  to  your  lady, 
and  let  her  know  I  will  most  certainly  wait  upon 
her.    I  am  a  little  busy,  Simon— and  so 

Sim.  Ah,  you're  a  wag.  Master  Ranger,  you're 
a  wag but  mum  for  that  [Exit. 

Ran.  I  swear,  my  dear,  jrou  have  the  prettiest 

pair  of  eyes— ^the  lovehest  pouting  lips ^I 

ne\'er  saw  you  before. 

Mil.  No,  ur !  I  was  always  in  the  shop. 

J^n.  Were  you  so? — Well,  and  what  does 

your  mistre^  say  ? ^The  devil  fetch  me,  child, 

you  looked  so  prettily,  that  I  could  not  mind  one 
word  you  said. 

Mil  Lard,  sir,  you  are  such  another  gentle- 
man ! — Why,  she  says,  she  is  sorry  she  could  not 
send  them  sooner.    Shall  I  lay  them  down  ? 

Ran.  No,  child.    Give  them  to  me Dear 

little  smiling  angel  [CatcheSy  and  kisie$  her. 

Mil  I  b^  sir,  you  would  be  dvil. 


Ran.  Civil !  Egad,  I  think  I  am  Terr  civil. 

[Ki$$es  ner  again. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  Bellamt. 

iS^.  Sir,  Mr  Bellamy. 

Ran.    Damn  your  impertinence Oh,  Mr 

Bellamy,  your  servant. 

Mil.  What  shall  I  say  to  my  mistress  f 

Ran.  Bid  her  make  half  a  dozen  more ;  but 
be  sure  you  bring  them  home  yourself.  [Exit 
Milliner]  Pshaw!  Pox!  Mr  BeUamy,  how 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so  yourself? 

BeL  How  can  you.  Ranger,   for  a  minute's 

Fleasure,  give  an  innocent  girl  the  pain  of  heart 
am  oonbdent  she  felt  ? ^There  was  a  modest 

blush  upon  her  cheek  that  convinces  me  she  is 
honest. 

Ran.  May  be  so.  I  was  resolved  to  try,  how- 
ever, had  you  not  interrupted  the  experimenL 

BeL  Fj,  Ranger !  will  you  never  tnink  ? 

Ran.  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  be  always  athinking. 
The  law  is  a  damnable  dry  study,  Mr  Bellamy ; 
and  without  something  now  and  tlien  to  arouse 
and  relax,  it  would  be  too  much  for  my  brain,  I 

promise  ye But  I  am  a  mighty  sober  fellow 

grown.  Here  have  I  been  at  it  Uiese  three  hours; 
but  the  wenches  will  never  let  me  alone. 

BeL  Three  hours !  Why,  do  you  usually  study 
in  such  shoes  and  stockings  ? 

Ran.  Rat  your  inquisitive  eyes !  Ex  pede  Her^ 
culem.  Egad,  you  have  me.  The  trutn  is^  I  am 
but  this  moment  returned  from  the  tavern.  Wha^ 
Frankly  here,  too ! 

Enter  Frankly. 

Erank.  My  boy.  Ranger,  I  am  heartily  glad 
to  see  you.  Bellamy,  let  me  embrace  you ;  you 
are  the  person  I  want  I  have  been  at  your 
lodgings,  and  was  directed  hither. 

Ran.  It  is  to  him,  then,  I  am  obliged  for  this 
visit :  but  with  all  my  heart.  He  is  the  only 
man  to  whom  I  don't  care  how  much  I  am  obh- 
ged. 

BeL  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Erank.  Yoa  know.  Ranger,  I  want  no  induo^- 

m«tnt  to  be  with  you.     But you  look  sadly — 

What no  merciless  jade  has- has  she  ? 

Ran.  No,  no;  sound  as  a  roach,  my  lad.  I 
only  got  a  little  too  much  liquor  last  night,  which  I 
have  not  slept  off  yet. 

BeL  Thus,  Frankly,  it  is  every  day.  All  the 
morning  his  head  aches ;  at  noon,  he  begins  to 
clear  up ;  towards  evening,  he  is  good  company ; 
and  all  night,  he  is  carcluUy  providing  for  the 
same  course  the  next  day. 

Ran.  WHy,  I  must  own,  my  ghostly  father,  I 
did  relapse  a  little  last  night,  just  to  furnish  out 
a  decent  confession  for  the  day. 

Erank.  And  he  is  now  doing  penance  for  it 
Were  you  his  confessor,  indeed,  you  could  not 
well  desire  more. 

Ran.  Charles,  he  sets  up  for  a  confessor  with 
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the  worst  grace  in  the  world.  Here  has  he  heen 
reproving  me  for  being  but  decently  civil  to  my 
milliner.  Plague !  because  the  coldnesk  of  his 
constitution  nmkes  him  insensible  of  a  fine*  wp- 
inau*s  charms  every  body  else  must  be  so,  too. 

Bet,  I  am  no  less  sensible  of  their  charms  than 
you  are  ;  though  I  cannot  kiss  every  woman  I 
meet,  or  fall  in  love,  as  you  call  it,  with  every 
face  which  has  the  bloom  of  youth  upon  it.  1 
would  only  have  you  a  little  more  frugal  of  your 
pleasures. 

Frank.  My  dear  friend,  this  is  very  pretty 
talking  !  But,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  tlie  very  first  glance  from  a  fine  woman,  ut- 
terly to  disconcert  all  your  philosophy. 

Jief.  It  must  be  from  a  fine  woman,  then ;  and 
not  such  as  arc  generally  reputed  so.  And  it  must 
be  a  thorou^^h  acquaintance  with  her,  too,  that 
will  ever  make  an  impression  on  my  heart. 

Ran.  Would  I  could  sec  it  once  !  For  when  a 
man  has  been  all  his  life  hoarding  up  a  stock, 
without  allowing  himself  common  necessaries, 
it  tickles  mc  to  the  soul  to  see  him  lay  it  all  out 
upon  a  wrong  bottom,  and  become  bankrupt  at 
last. 

Bel.  Well,  I  don't  care  how  soon  you  see  it. 
For  the  minute  I  find  a  woman  capiible  of  friend- 
ship, love,  and  tenderness,  witn  good  sense 
enough  to  be  always  easy,  and  good>naturc 
enough  to  like  me,  I  will  immediately  put  it  to 
the  trial,  which  of  us  shall  have  the  greatest 
share  of  liappiness  from  the  sex,  you  or  I. 

Ran.  By  marrying  her,  [  suppose  !  Capable  of 
friendship,  love,  and  tenderness !  ha,  ha,  ha  1  that 
a  man  of  your  sense  should  talk  so  !  If  she  be 
capable  of  love,  'tis  all  I  require  of  my  mis- 
tress ;  and  as  every  woman,  whi)  is  young,  is  ca- 
pable of  love,  I  am  very  reasonably  in  love  with 
every  young  woman  I  meet.  My  Lord  Coke,  in 
a  case  I  read  this  morning,  speaks  my  sense. 

Bulh.  My  lord  Coke  ! 

Ran.  Yes,  my  lord  Coke.  What  he  says  of 
one  woman,  I  say  of  the  whole  sex :  I  take  their 
bodies,  you  their  minds;  which  has  the  better 
bargain  ? 

iron.  Tlicre  is  no  arguing  with  so  great  a 
lawyer.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  adjourn  the  de- 
bate to  some  other  time.  I  have  some  serious 
business  with  Mr  Bellamy,  and  you  want  sleep,  1 
am  sure. 

Ran.    Sleep !    mere  loss  of  time,  and  hin- 

derancc  of  business We  men  of  spirit,  sir, 

are  alxive  it. 

Bel.  Whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Fran,  Into  the  park.  My  chariot  is  at  the 
door. 

Bel.  Then  if  my  servant  calls,  you'll  send  him 
after  us?  [Exeunt. 

Ran.  I  will.  [Looking  on  the  card.]  *  Clarin- 
da's  compliments ' — A  pox  of  this  head  of  mine, 
j^fiyer  once  to  ask  where  she  wa^i  to  be  found  ! 


Tis  plain  she  is  not  one  of  us,  or  I  should  itot 
have  bcf^n  so  remiss  in  my  inauiries.  Xo  mat* 
ter ;  I  shall  meet  her  in  mv  walks. 

•    Sertant  enters. 

Ser,  There  is  no  letter  nor  message,  sir. 

Ran,  T^*cn  my  things  to  dress. 1  take 

her  body,  you  her  mind ;  which  has  the  better 
bargain?  [ExeHmt. 

SCENE  II.— A  chamber. 

Enter  Mrs  Strictlano  and  Jacintra,  meeiing. 

Mrs  Strict.  Good-morrow,  my  dear  JacinthB. 

Jac.  Good-morrow  to  you,  madam.  I  have 
brought  my  work,  and  intend  to  sit  with  you  this 
morning.  I  hope  you  have  got*  the  better  of 
your  fatigue  ?  Where  is  Clarinda  ?  I  should  be 
glad  if  she  would  come  and  work  with  us. 

Mn  Strict.  She  work !  she  is  too  fine  a  ladj 
to  do  any  thing.  She  is  not  stirring  yet — we 
must  let  her  have  her  rest.  People  of  her  waste 
of  spirits  require  more  time  to  recruit  again. 

Jac.  It  is  pity  she  should  be  ever  tired  with 
what  is  so  agreeable  to  every  body  else.  I  am 
prodigiously  pleased  with  her  company. 

Airs  Strict.  And  when  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted, you  will  be  still  more  pleased  with 
her.  You  must  rally  her  upon  her  partner  at 
Bath ;  for  I  fancy  part  of  her  rest  has  been  dis- 
turbed on  his  account. 

Jac.  Was  he  really  a  prettv  fellow? 

Afrs  Strict.  That  I  cannot  tell;  I  did  not 
dance  myself,  and  so  did  not  much  mind  him. 
You  must  have  the  whole  story  from  herself. 

Jac.  Oil,  I  warrant  yc,  I  get  it  all  out.  Xooe 
are  so  proper  to  make  discoveries  in  love,  as 
those  who  are  in  the  secret  themselves. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  Mr  Strictland  is  inquiring  for 
3'ou.  Here  has  been  Mr  Buckle  wiih  a  letter 
from  his  master,  which  has  made  him  very  an- 
gry- 

Jac.  Mr  Bellamy  said,  indeed,  he  would  try 
him  once  more,  hut  I  fear  it  will  prove  in  vain. 
Tell  your  master  I  am  here. — [Exit  Lucett\.]— 
What  signifies  fortune,  when  it  only  makes  us 
slaves  to  other  people  ? 

Mrs  Strict,  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  Jadntha. 
You  shall  always  find  a  friend  in  me  :  but  as  for 
Mr  Strictland,  I  know  not  what  ill  temper  hangs 
about  him  lately.  Nothing  satisfies  bun.  Y«>u 
saw  how  he  received  us  when  we  came  off  our 
journey.  Though  Clariuda  was  so  good  compa- 
ny, he  was  barely  civil  to  her,  and  downright  rude 
to  me. 

Jac.  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  did  observe  it. 

Mrs  Strict,  I  saw  you  did.    Hush  !  he's  here, 
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Enter  Mr  Strictland. 

Strict.  Oh,  your  servant,  madam!  Here,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Bellamy,  wherein 
he  desires  I  would  once  more  hear  wmit  he  has 
to  say.  You  know  my  sentiments ;  nay,  so  does 
he. 

Jac,  For  Heaven's  sake,  consider,  sir,  this  is 
no  new  affiiir,  no  sudden  start  of  passion ;  we 
have  known  each  other  long.  My  father  valued, 
and  loved  him ;  and,  I  am  sure^  were  he  alive,  I 
should  have  his  consent. 

Strict,  Don't  tell  me.  Your  father  would  not 
have  you  manr  against  his  will;  neither  will  I 
against  mine :  I  am  your  father  now. 

Jac,  And  you  take  a  fatherly  care  of  me. 

Strict,  I  wish  I  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  you. 

Jac,  You  may  easily  get  rid  of  the  trouble. 

Strict,  By  listening,  I  suppose,  to  the  young 
gentleman's  proposals  ^ 

Jac,  Which  are  very  reasonable,  in  my  opi- 
nion. 

Strict,  Oh,  very  modest  ones  truly  !  and  a  very 
modest  gentleman  he  is,  that  proposes  them !  A 
fool,  to  expect  a  lady  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
fortune,  should,  by  the  care  and  prudence  of  her 
guardian,  be  thrown  away  upon  a  yoan^  fellow 
not  worth  three  hundred  aryear !  lie  thmks  be- 
ing in  love  is  an  excuse  for  this ;  but  I  am  not  in 
love :  what  docs  he  think  will  excuse  me  ? 

Mr$  Strict.  Well ;  but,  Mr  Strictland,  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  be  heard. 

Strict,  Well,  well ;  seven  o'clock's  the  time, 
and,  if  the  man  has  had  the  good  fortune,  since 
I  saw  him  last,  to  persuade  somebody  or  other  to 
give  him  a  better  estate,  I  give  him  my  consent, 
not  else.  His  servant  waits  below :  you  may  tell 
him  I  shall  be  at  home. — [Exit  Jaciktha.] — 
But  where  is  your  friend,  your  other  half,  all 
this  while  ?  I  thought  you  could  not  have  breath- 
ed a  minute,  without  your  Clarinda. 

JIfrs  Strict.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  was  going  to 
see  what  makes  her  keep  her  chamber  so  long. 

Strict,  Look  ye,  Mrs  Strictland ;  you  have  been 
asking  me  for  money  this  morning.  In  plain 
terms,  not  one  shilling  shall  pass  through  these 
finders,  till  you  have  clearea  my  house  of  this 
Clarinda. 

Mrs  Strict.  How  can  her  innocent  gaiety  have 
offended  you  ?  She  is  a  woman  of  honour,  and 
has  as  many  good  qualities 

Strict.  As  women  of  honour  generally  have.— 
I  know  it,  and  therefore  am  uneasy. 

Mr$  Strict,  But,  sir 

Strict,  But,  madam — Clarinda,  nor  e'er  a  rake 
of  fashion  in  England,  shall  live  in  my  family,  to 
dclriiach  it. 

Mrt  Strict.  Sir,  she  treated  me  with  so  much 

civility  in  the  country,  that  I  thought  I  could  not 

^  do  less  than  invite  her  to  spend  as  much  time 

>  itb  me  in  towa  as  her  engagements  would  per- 


mit   I  little  imagined  you  ooald  have  been  dis- 
pleased at  my  having  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

Strict.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  was  company 
enough  for  leisure  hours. 

Mrs  Strict.  There  was  a  time,  when  every 
word  of  mine  was  sure  of  meeting  with  a  smile ; 
but  those  happy  days,  I  know  not  why,  have  long 
been  over. 

Strict,  T  cannot  bear  a  rival,  even  of  vour  own 
sex.  I  hate  the  very  name  of  female  niends.— 
No  two  of  you  can  ever  be  an  hour  by  yourselves^ 
but  one  or  both  are  the  worse  for  it 

Afri  Strict.  Dear  Mr  Strictland 

Strict.  This  I  know,  and  will  not  sufler. 

Mrt  Strict.  It  grieves  me,  sir,  to  see  you  so 
much  in  earnest :  but,  to  convince  you  how  wit- 
ling I  am  to  make  you  easy  in  every  thing,  it 
shall  be  my  request  to  her  to  remove  immedi- 
ately. 

Strict,  Do  it — ^hark  ye — ^Your  request ! — ^Why 
yours  ?  'Tis  mine — my  command — tell  her  so.  I 
will  be  master  of  my  own  family,  and  I  care  not 
who  knows  it 

Mrs  Strict,  You  fright  me,  sir !  But  it  shall  be 
as  you  please. — \In  tears.]  [Ooes  out. 

Strict.  Ha !  Have  I  gone  too  far  ?  for  I  am 
not  master  of  myself.  Mrs  Strictland! — [She 
returns.] — ^Understand  me  right  I  do  not  mean, 
by  what  I  have  said,  that  I  suspect  your  inno- 
cence ;  but,  by  crushing  this  growing  friendship 
all  at  once,  I  may  prevent  a  train  of  mischief 
which  you  do  not  foresee.  I  was,  perhaps,  too 
harsh ;  therefore,  do  it  in  your  own  way :  but 
let  me  see  the  house  fairly  rid  of  her. 

[Exit  Strictland. 

Mrs  Strict.  His  earnestness  in  this  afiiiir 
amazes  me ;  I  am  sorry  I  made  this  vnit  to  Clap 
rinda ;  and  yet  I'll  answer  for  her  honour.  What 
can  I  say  to  her  f  Necessity  must  plead  in  my 
excuse — for,  at  all  events,  Mr  Strictland  must  bo 
obeyed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  ni.— 51  Jameis  Park, 

Enter  Bellamy  and  Frankly. 

'  Frank.  Now,  Bellamy,  I  may  unfold  the  se- 
cret of  my  heart  to  you  with  greater  freedom ; 
for,  thougn  Ranger  has  honour,  I  am  not  in  a  hu- 
mour to  be  laughed  at  I  must  have  one  that 
will  bear  with  my  impertinence,  sooth  me  into 
hope,  and,  like  a  friend  indeed,  with  tenderness 
advise  me. 

Bel.  I  thought  you  appeared  more  grave  than 
usual. 

Frank,  Oh,  Bellamy !  My  soul  is  full  of  joy, 
of  pain,  hope,  despur,  and  ecstacy,  that  no  word 
but  love  is  capable  of  expressing  what  I  feel ! 

Bel.  Is  love  the  secret  Ranger  is  not  fit  to 
hear  ?  In  my  mind,  he  would  prove  the  more 
able  counsellor.  And  is  all  the  gay  indifference 
of  my  friend  at  last  reduced  to  love  f 

Frank,  Even  so— Never  was  a  prude  more  r«- 
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•olote  in  chastity  and  ifl-natnre,  than  I  was  fixed 
in  indi£Rerenoe ;  oat  love  has  raised  me  fitNn  that 
inactive  state,  above  the  being  of  a  man. 

BeL  Faith,  Charles,  I  b^  to  think  it  has : 
bat,  pray,  bring  this  rapture  into  order  a  little, 
and  tell  me  regularly,  how,  where,  and  when. 

Frank.  If  I  was  not  most  unreasonably  in 
love,  those  horrid  questions  would  stop  my 
mouth  at  once ;  but,  as  I  am  armed  against  rea- 
son— ^I  answer — at  Bath,  on  Tuesday,  &  danced 
and  caught  me. 

BeL  Danced  !  And  was  that  all?  But  who  is 
she  ?  What  is  her  name  ?  Her  fortune  ?  Where 
does  she  live  ? 

Frank.  Hold !  Hold  !  Not  so  many  hard 
questions.  Have  a  little  mercy.  I  know  but 
httle  of  her,  that's  certain ;  but  all  I  do  know, 
you  shall  have.  That  evening  was  the  first  of 
ber  appearing  at  Bath;  the  moment  I  saw  her,  I 
lesolved  to  ask  the  favour  of  her  hand ;  .but  the 
easy  freedom  with  which  she  gave  it,  and  her 
«na£Eected  good  humour  durii^  the  whole  night, 
gained  such  a  power  over  my  heart,  as  none  of 
her  sex  could  ever  boast  before.  I  waited  on 
her  home  |  and  the  next  morning,  when  I  went 
to. pay  the  usual  compliments,  the  bird  was 
flown ;  she  had  set  out  for  London  two  hours 
before,  and  in  a  chariot  and  six,  you  rogue ! 

BeL  But  was  it  her  own,  Charles  ? 

Frank,  That  I  don't  know ;  but  it  looks  bet- 
ter than  being  dragged  to  town  in  the  stage. — 
That  day  and  the  next  I  spent  in  inquiries.  I 
waited  on  the  ladies  who  came  with  her ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  her.  So,  without  learning  either 
ber  name  or  fortune,  I  e'en  called  for  my  boots, 
and  rode  post  after  her. 

BeL  And  how  do  you  find  yourself  after  your 
journey? 

Frank.  W^by,  as  yet,  I  own,  I  am  but  on  a  cold 
aceat :  but  a  woman  of  her  sprightiiness  and  gen- 
tility, cannot  but  frequent  all  public  places ;  and, 
when  once  she  is  found,  the  pleasure'of  the  chase 
will  oveipay  the  pains  of  rounng  her.  Oh,  Bel- 
lamy !  There  was  something  peculiarly  charming 
in  her,  that  seemed  to  claim  my  further  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  if,  in  the  more  familiar  parts  of  life, 
she  shines  with  that  superior  lustre,  and  at  last  I 
win  her  to  my  arms,  how  shall  I  bless  my  resolu- 
tion in  pursuing  her ! 

BeL  But  if,  at  last^  she  should  prove  unwor- 
thy  

Frank.  I  would  endeavour  to  forget  her. 

BeL  Promise  me  that,  Charles,— [TaAcet  hit 
kand.Jl — ^*^^  ^  allow — But  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Jack  Meggot. 

J.  H^eg.  Whom  have  we  here  ?  Mj^  old  friend 
Prankly  !  Thou  art  grown  a  mere  antique  since  I 
saw  thee.  How  hast  thou  done  these  five  hun- 
dred years? 

Frank,  Even  as  you  see  me ;  welly  and  at  your 
senrice  ever. 


J.  Meg.  Ha !  Whose  thai? 

Frank.  A  friend  of  mine.     Mr  Bellaaay,    duv 

J.Meg.  Pho!  Pridiee!  Pox!  Chacks- 


Don't  be  silly — Sir,  I  am  your  humble :  any 
who  is  a  friend  of  my  Frankly's^  I  am  prood  of 
embracing. 

BeL  Suy  I  shall  cndeavoor  to  deserve  yonr  ci- 
vility. 

J.  Meg.  Ohy  sir!  Well, Charles;  wfaat,diiiiftbr 
Come,  come ;  you  may  talk,  though  you  have  nc^ 
thing  to  say,  as  I  do.  Let  us  hnr,  vrbere  hsve 
you  been? 

Frank.  Why,  for  this  last  we^  Jack,  I  iMsve 
been  at  Bath. 

J.  Meg.  Bath !  the  most  ridiculous  place  in 
life  !  amongst  tradesmen's  wives  that  hate  tbeir 
husbandsy  and  people  of  quali^  that  bad  ratber 
go  to  the  devil  than  stay  at  home.  People  of  no 
taste ;  no  goat ;  and,  for  devertiroenti,  if  ii 
were  not  for  the  puppet-show,  la  vertn  woold  be 
dead  amount  them.  But  die  news»  Chariea  ; 
the  ladie»— -I  fear  your  time  hung  heavy  on  your 
hands,  bv  the  small  stay  you  made  there. 

Frank.  Faith,  and  so  it  did.  Jack  ;  the  ladies 
are  grown  such  idiots  in  love.  The  cards  have  90 
debauched  their  five  senses,  that  love,  almighty 
love  himself,  is  utterly  neglected. 

/.  Meg.  It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  life,  bat  it 
is  just  so  with  us  abroad.  Faith,  Charies,  to  tell 
YOU  a  secret,  which  I  don't  care  -if  all  the  world 
knows,  I  am  almost  surf eitec^  with  the  services  of 
the  ladies;  the  modest  ones,  I  mesa.  The  vast 
variety  of  duties  they  expect,  'as  dressing  up  to 
the  faishion,  losing  fashionably,  iee|ung  nshion- 
ablc  hours,  drinking  fashionable  liquors,  and  fifbf 
other  such  irregular  niceties^  so  ruin  a  man% 
pocket  and  constitution,  that,  'foregad»  he  must 
have  the  estate  of  a  duke,  and  the  str^ogth  of  a 
gondolier,  who  would  list  himself  into  their  ser- 


vice. 


Frank,  A  free  confession,  truly,  Jack,  for  one 
of  your  coat ! 

Del,  The  ladies  are  obliged  to  you. 

Enter  Buckle,  with  a  Utter  to  Bellamy. 

J.  Meg.  Oh,  Lard,  Charles !  \  have  had  the 
greatest  misfortune  in  life  since  I  saw  ^fou ;  poor 
Otho,  that  I  brought  from  Rome  with  m^  is 
dead! 

Frank.  Well,  well ;  get  you  another,  and  all 
will  be  well  again. 

J,  Meg,  No;  the  rogue  broke  me  so  much 
china,  and  gnawed  my  Spanish  leather  shoes  so 
filthily,  that,  when  he  was  dead,  I  began  not  to 
endure  him. 

BeL  Exactly  at  seven  !  run  back  and  assure 
him  I  will  not  fail — [Exit  Bvckle,}— Dead ! 
Pray,  who  was  the  gentleman  ? 

J.  Meg.  The  gentleman  was  mv  monkey,  sir ; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  that  used  to  divert  w^ 
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and  pleased  every  body  so  at  Rome,  that  he  al- 
ways made  one  m  oar  oonversationi.  Bat,  Mr 
BeUamy,  I  saw  a  servant ;  I  hope  no  engagement^ 
for  jon  two  posiuvely  shall  dine  with  me :  I  have 
the  finest  macaroni  in  life.    Oblige  me  so  far. 

BeL  Sir,  yoar  servant ;  what  say  you,  Frank- 
ly? 

*  /.  Meg.  Pho !  Pox !  Charles,  you  shall  'go. — 
My  aunts  think  you  begin  to  neglect  them ;  and 
old  maids,  you  know,  are  the  most  jealoos  crea- 
tures in  life. 

F^rank,  Ranger  swears  they  cannot  be  maids, 
they  are  so  good-natured.  Well,  I  agree,  on 
condition  I  may  eat  what  I  please,  and  go  away 
jnst  when  I  wiU. 

J.  Meg,  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  do  just  what  you 
will.  But  how  smdl  we  flo?  My  post  chaise 
won't  cany  us  all. 

F^rtmk,  My  chariot  is  here ;  and  I  will  con- 
duct Mr  Bellamy. 

BeL  Mr  Meggot,  I  beg  pardon ;  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly dine  out  of  town ;  I  have  an  engngement 
carnr  in  the  evening. 

X  Meg.  Out  of  town !  No,  my  dear,  I  live 
just  by.  I  see  one*of  the  dillettanti,  I  would  not 
miss,  speaking  to  for  the  universe.  And  so  I  ex- 
pect you  at  three.  [Exit. 

I^ank.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  so  you  thought  you 
had  at  least  fifty  miles  to  go  post  for  a  spoonful 
of  macaroni? 


BeL  I  suppose,  then,  he  is  just  come  out  of 
the  country  r 

JFhink.  Nor  that  neither.  I  would  venture  a 
wager,  from  his  own  house  hither,  or  to  an  auc- 
tion or  two  of  old  dirty  pictures,  is  the  utmost  of 
his  travels  to-day ;  or  he  may  have  been  in  pur- 
suit, perhaps,  of  a  new  cai^  of  Venetian  tooth- 
picks. 

BeL  A  special  acquaintance  I  have  made  to- 
day. 

Frank.  For  all  this,  Bellamy,  he  has  a  heart 
worthy  your  friendship.  He  spends  his  estate 
frtely,  and  you  cannot  oblige  him  more,  than  by 
shewing  him  how  he  can  be  of  service  to  yoa. 

BeL  Now  you  say  something.  It  is  the  hearty 
Frankly,  I  value  in  a  man. 

Frank.  Right — and  there  is  a  heart  even  in  a 
woman's  breast,  that  is  worth  the  purchase,  or 
my  judgment  has  deceived  me.  Dear  Bellsjny, 
I  know  your  concern  for  me ;  see  her  first,  and 
then  blame  me,  if  you  can. 

BeL  So  far  from  blaming  you,  Charles,  that,  if 
my  endeavours  can  be  serviceable,  I  will  beat  the 
bushes  withyou. 

Frank.  That,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  do.  For 
you  know  less  of  her  than  I :  but  if,  in  your 
walks,  you  meet  a  finer  woman  than  ordinary,  lei 
her  not  escape  till  I  have  seen  her.  Wliere«> 
ever  she  is,  she  cannot  long  be  hid. 

[Exeunt. 


ACTIL 


SCENE  I.— 5*  Jama^t  Park. 


Enter  Clarinda,  Jacivtha,  and  Mas  Sraicr- 

LAND. 

Joe.  Ay,  ay ;  w^  both  stand  condemned  out  of 
our^wn  mouths. 

Cla.  Why,  I  cannot  but  own,  I  never  had  a 
thought  of  any  man  that  troubled  me  but  him. 

Mrs  Strict,  Then,  I  dare  swear,  by  this  time, 
you  heartily  repent  your  leaving  Bath  sj  soon. 

Cla.  Indeed,  you  arc  mistaken.  I  have  not 
had  one  scruple  since. 

Jae.  Why,  what  one  inducement  can  he  have 
ever  to  think  of  you  again  ? 

Cla.  Oh,  the  greatest  of  all  inducements,  cu- 
riosity :  let  me  assure  you,  a  woman's  surest  hold 
over  a  man,  is  to  keep  him  in  uncertainty.  As 
soon  as  ever  you  put  him  out  of  doubt,  you  put 
him  out  of  your  power;  hut,  when  once  a  wo- 
man has  awaked  nis  curiosity,  she  may  lead  him 
a  dance  of  many  a  troublesome  mile,  without  the 
least  fear  of  losmg  him  at  last. 

Jae.  Now  do  I  heartily  wish  he  may  have  spi- 
rit enough  to  follow,  and  use  you  as  you  oe- 
serve.  Such  a  spirit,  with  but  a  little  knowledge 
of  our  sex,  might  put  that  heart  of  yours  into  a 
strange  flutter. 


Cla.  I  care  not  how  soon.  I  long  to  meet 
with  such  a  fellow.  Our  modem  beaux  are  such 
joint-babies  in  love,  they  have  no  feeling ;  t^licy 
are  entirely  insensible  either  of  pain  or  pleasure^ 
but  from  their  own  dear  persons ;  and,  according 
as  we  flatter,  or  nfiiront  their  beauty,  they  admire 
or  forsake  ours :  they  are  not  worthy  even  of  our 
displeasure ;  and,  in  short,  abusing  them  is  but 
so  much  ill-nature  merely  thrown  away.  But 
the  man  of  sense,  who  values  himself  upon  his 
high  abilities,  or  the  man  of  wit,  who  tliinks  a 
woman  beneath  his  conversation —  to  see  such  the 
subjects  of  our  power,  the  slaves  of  our  frowns 
and  smiles,  is  glorious  indeed  ! 

Mrt  Strict,  No  man  of  sense  or  wit  either,  if 
he  be  truly  so,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  think  a  wo- 
man of  merit  beneath  his  wisdom  to  converse 
with. 

Jae.  Nor  will  such  a  woman  value  herself  up- 
on making  such  a  lover  uneasy. 

Cla.  Amazing !  Why,  every  woman  can  give 
ease.    You  cannot  be  in  earnest. 

Jfri  Strict.  I  can  assure  you  she  i%  and  has 
put  in  practice  the  doctrine  she  has  been  teach- 
ing. 

Cla.  Impossible !  Who  ever  heard  the  name 
of  love  mentioned  without  an  idea  of  torment  ? 
But,  prajf  let  us  hear. 
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Jac.  Nay,  there  is  DOthiog  to  hear  that  I  know 
of. 

Cla,  So  I  suspected,  indeed.  The  novel  u 
not  likely  to  be  long,  when  the  lady  to  so  well  pre* 
pared  for  the  denouement, 

Joe,  The  novel,  as  you  call  it,  is  not  so  short 
as  you  may  imagine.  I  and  my  spark  have  been 
long  acquainted  :  as  he  was  contmually  with  my 
father,  I  soon  perceived  that  he  loved  me ;  and 
the  manner  of  nis  expressing  that  love,  was  what 
pleased  and  wounded  me  most. 

Cla*  Well ;  and  how  was  it?  the  old  bait,  flat- 
tery ;  dear  flattery,  I  warrant  ye. 

Jac,  No,  indeed ;  1  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  my  person,  wit,  and  beauty  painted  out 
with  forced  praises ;  but  I  had  a  more  sensible 
delight,  in  perceiving  the  drift  of  his  whole  be- 
haviour was  to  make  every  hour  of  my  time  pass 
awav  agreeably. 

C/o.  The  rustic !  what,  did  he  never  say  a 
handsome  thiug  of  your  person  ? 

Mr$  Strict.  He  did,  it  seems,  what  pleased  her 
better;  he  flattered  her  good  sense,  as  much 
as  a  less  cunning  lover  would  have  done  her 
beauty. 

Cla,  On  my  conscience,  you  are  well  matched. 

Jac,  So  well,  that  if  my  guardian  denies  me 
happiness  (and  this  evening  he  is  to  pass  his  final 
sentence),  nothing  is  left  but  to  break  my  prison, 
and  fly  into  my  lover's  arms  for  safely. 

Cla,  Hey-day !  O*  my  conscience  thou  art  a 
brave  girl.  T^hou  art  the  very  first  prude  tliat 
ever  had  honesty  enough  to  avow  her  passion  fur 
a  man. 

Jac,  And  thou  art  the  first  finished  coquette 
who  ever  had  any  honesty  at  all. 

Mn Strict.  Come,  come;  you  arc  both  too 
good  for  either  of  those  cliaracters. 

Cla.  And  my  dear  Mrs  Strictland,  here,  is  the 
first  young  married  woman  of  spirit  who  has  an 
ill-natured  fellow  for  a  husband,  and  never  once 
thinks  of  using  him  as  he  deserves-*— Good 
Heaven !  If  I  bad  such  a  husband 

Mr$  Strict,  You  would  be  just  as  unhappy  as 
I  am. 

Cla,  But  come  now,  confess— do  not  you 
long  to  be  a  widow  ? 

Mn  Strict.  Would  I  were  any  thing  but  what 
lam! 

Cla,  Then,  go  the  nearest  way  about  it.  I'd 
break  that  stout  heart  of  his  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night.   I'd  make  him  know 

Mrs  Strict,  Pray,  be  silenL  You  know  my 
resolution. 

Cla.  I  know  you  have  no  resolution. 

Mrs  Strict.  You  are  a  mad  creature,  but  I 
forgive  you. 

Cla.  It  is  all  meant  kindly,  I  assure  you.  But, 
since  you  won't  he  persuaded  to  your  good ;  I 
will  think  of  making  you  easy  in  your  submission, 
as  soon  as  ever  I  can.  1  dare  say,  I  may  have 
the  same  lodging  I  had  last  year :  I  caa  know 
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immediately — ^I  see  my  chair:   and   so,    Indies 
both,  adieu.  [Kxit. 

Jac.  Come,  Mrs  Strictland,  we  shall  but  just 
have  time  to  get  home  before  Mr  Bellamy  cxuces. 

Mrs  Strict.  Let  us  return,  then,  to  oar  cum- 
mon  prison.  You  must  forgive  my  iU-imture, 
Jacintha,  if  I  almost  wish  Mr  Strictland  nuiv  rc^ 
fuse  to  join  your  hand  where  your  heart  is  given. 

Jac.  Lord,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  Self-interest  only,  child.  Me- 
thinks  your  company  in  the  country  would  sof- 
ten all  my  sorrows,  and  I  could  bear  tbem  pa- 
tiently. 

Be^nter  Clariksa. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs  Strictland — ^I  am  so  confused, 
and  so  out  of  breath 

Mrs  Strict.  Why,  wluit's  the  matter? 

Jac.  I  protest  you  fright  me. 

Cla,  On  !  I  have  no  bme  to  recover  myself,  I 
am  so  fi-ii;htened,  and  so  pleased.  lu  short, 
then,  the  dear  man  is  here. 

Mrs  Strict.  Here— Lord-— \^T»ere  ? 

Cla.  I  met  him  this  instant ;  I  saw  him  at  a 
distance,  turned  short,  and  ran  hither  directly. — 
Let  us  go  home.    I  tell  you  he  follows  me. 

jlfri  Strict.  Why,  had  you  not  better  stay,  and 
let  him  speak  to  you  ? 

Cla.  Ay !  But  then — ^he  won't  know  where  I 
live,  without  my  telling  him. 

Airs  Strict.  Come,  then.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jac.  Ay,  poor  Clarinda !-« — Alions  done. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Frankly. 

Fran.  Sure  that  must  be  she !  her  shape  and 
easy  air  cannot  be  so  exactly  copied  by  another. 
Now,  you  young  rogue,  Cupid,  guide  me  directly 
to  her,  as  you  would  the  surest  arrow  ii^our 
quiver.  ^     [axi/. 

SCENE  n.'-Changes  to  the  street  before  Ma 
Strictland's  door. 

Re-enter  Clarinda,  Jacintha,  and  Mrs 
Strictland. 


Cla.  Lord  ! — Dear  Jacintha- 


for  Hea- 
ven's sake  make  haste :  he*il  overtake  us  before 
we  ^et  in. 

Jac.  Overtake  us !  %vhy,  he  is  not  in  sight 

Cla.  Is  not  he }  Ha !  Sure  I  have  not  dropt 
my  twee — I  would  not^have  him  lose  sight  of  ine 
neither.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Strict.  Here  he  is — 

Cla.  hi'       In In,  then. 

Jac,  \Lauf*Inng.]  What,  without  your  twee? 

Cla.  Vehaw  !  I  have  lost  notliiog In,  in, 

I'll  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  info  the  house,  Clarinda  leU. 
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Enter  Fbakklt. 


Frank.  It  is  impoMible  I  should  be  deceived. 
Mj  eyes,  and  the  quick  pulses  at  my  heart,  as- 
sure me  it  is  she.  Ha !  tis  she,  by  Heaven ! 
and  the  door  left  open  too— -A  fair  invitation,  by 
all  the  rules  of  love.  [Exit 

SCENE  m.—^hangei  to  an  apartment  in  Ma 
Stkictland's  kau$e. 

Enter  Clarinda,  TnAii%.LY  following  her. 

Frank.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  eicuse  the 
boldness  of  this  intrusion,  since  it  is  owing  to 
your  own  behaviour  that  I  am  forced  to  it. 

Cla.  To  my  behaviour,  sir ! 

F^ank.  You  cannot  but  remember  me  at 
Bath,  madam,  where  I  so  lately  had  the  favour 
of  your  band- 
er I  do  remember,  sir;  but  I  little  ei^pec- 
ted  any  wrong  interpretation  of  my  behaviour 
from  one  who  nad  so  much  the  appearance  of  a 
g^tleman. 

Frank.  What  I  saw  of  your  behaviour  was  so 
just,  it  would  admit  of  no  misrepresentaticm.  I 
only  feared,  whatever  reason  you  had  to  conceal 
your  name  from  me  at  Bach,  you  might  have  the 
same  to  do  it  now ;  and  though  my  happiness 
was  so  nearly  concerned,  I  rather  chose  to  ven- 
ture thus  abruptly  after  you,  than  be  imperti- 
nently inquisitive. 

Cm.  Sir,  there  seems  to  be  so  much  civility  in 
your  rudeness,  that  I  can  easily  forgive  it; — 
though  I  don't  see  how  your  happiness  is  at  all 
concerned. 

Frank.  No^  madam !  I  believe  vou  are  the 
only  lady,  who  could,  with  the  qualifications  you 
are  mistress  of,  be  sensible  of  the  power  tbey 
give  you  over  the  happiness  of  our  sex. 

da.  Uow  vain  should  we  women  be,  if  vou 
gentlemen  were  but  wise !  If  you  did  not  all  of 
you  say  the  same  things  to  every  woman,  we 
should  certainly  be  foolish  enough  to  believe 
some  of  you  were  in  earnest. 

Frank.  Could  you  have  the  least  sense  of 
what  I  feel  whilst  I  am  speaking,  you  would 
know  me  to  be  in  earnest,  and  what  1  say  to  be 
the  dictates  of  a  heart  that  admires  you ;  may  I 
not  say  that — 

Cla.  Sir,  this  is  carrying  the 

Frank.  When  I  danced  with  you  at  Bath,  T  was 
charmed  with  your  whole  behaviour,  and  felt  the 
same  tender  admiration !  but  ray  hope  nf  seeing 
you  afterwards,  kept  in  my  passion  till  a  more 
proper  time  should  offer.  Ymi  cannot,  therefore, 
olame  me  now,  if,  after  having  lost  you  once, 
I  do  not  sufller  an  inetcusable  modesty  to 
prevent  my  making  use  of  this  second  oppor- 
tunity. 

Cm.  This  behaviour,  sir,  is  so  different  from 
the  gaiety  of  your  conversation  dien,  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  answer  you. 

Vot.  II. 


F^ank,  There  is  nothing,  madam,  which  could 
take  off  from  the  gaiety  with  which  your  pre- 
sence inspires  everv  heart,  but  the  fear  of  losing 
you.  How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  as  I  am, 
when  I  know  not  but  yon  may  leave  London  as 
abruptly  as  you  did  Bath? 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready,  and  my  mistress 
waits  for  you. 

Cla.  Very  well,  I  oome<-r£rif  Lucetta.]  Yon 
see,  sir,  I  am  called  away :  out  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  it,  when  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance, 
that  the  business,  which  brings  me  to  town,  will 
keep  me  here  some  time. 

Frank.  How  generous  it  is  in  you  thus  to  ease 
the  heart,  that  knew  not  how  to  ask  for  such  m 
favour! — I  fear  to  offend — But  this  house,  I  sup- 
pose, is  yours? 

Cla.  You  will  hear  of  me,  if  not  find  me  here, 

Frank.  I  then  take  my  leave.    [Exit  Fbavk. 

Cla.  I*m  undone !— — He  has  me ! 

Enter  Mas  Strictland. 

Mrt  Strict.  Well ;  how  do  you  find  yourself  P 

Cla*  I  do  find— i^that,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has 
begun,  I  shall  certainly  have  him  without  giving 
him  the  least  uneasiness. 

Mn  Strict.  A  very  terrible  prospect,  indeed ! 

Cla.  But  I  must  tease  him  a  little -Where 

is  Jadntha  ?  how  will  she  laugh  at  me,  if  I  be- 
come a  pupil  of  hers,  and  learn  to  give  ease  I 
No ;  positively  I  shall  never  do  it 

JIfrt  Strict.  Poor  Jacintha  has  met  with  what 
I  feared  from  Mr  Strictland's  temper;  an  utter 
denial.  I  know,  not  whv,  but  he  reslly  grows 
more  and  more  ill-natured. 

Cla.  Well ;  now  do  1  heartily  wish  my  affurt 
were  in  his  power  a  little,  that  I  might  have  a 
few  difficulties  to  surmount :  I  love  difficulties ; 
and  yet,  I  don*t  know — it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 

Mrs  Strict.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Come,  the  tea  waits. 

[Eieuntm 

Enter  Ma  Strictland. 

Strict.  These  doings  in  my  house  distract  me. 
I  met  a  fine  gentleman :  when  I  inquired  who 
he  was,  why,  he  came  to  Clarinda.  I  shali  -loC 
be  easy  till  she  is  decamped.  My  wife  had  the 
character  of  a  virtuous  woman — ^and  they  have 
not  been  long  acquainted :  but  then  they  were 

by  themselves  at  Bath That  hurts— —that 

hurts thev  must  be  watched,  they  must ;  I 

know  them,  I  know  all  their  wiles,  and  the  best 

of  them  are  but  hypocrites Ha ! — [Luoktta 

paueM  over  the  ttage.]  Suppose  I  bribe  the  maid  c 
she  is  of  their  council,  the  mana<^r  of  their 
secrets:  it  shall  be  so;  money  will  do  it,  and  I 
shall  know  all  that  passes.   ^Lucetta ! 

Lac.  Sir. 

Strict.  Lucetta ! 
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'Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Xkc.  Sir!  If  be  should  snspecty  and  search 
me  now,  I'm  undone.  [Ajdde, 

Strict,  She  is  a  sly  girl,  and  maj  be  service- 
able. [Andt^  Lucetta,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and 
have  an  honest  face.  I  like  it  It  looks  as  if  it 
carried  no  deceit  in  it — ^Yet,  if  she  should  be 
false,  she  can  do  me  most  harm.  [Ande. 

Luc.  Pray,  sir,  speak  out 

Strict.  [Atidc.]  No ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  it  is 
the  highest  imprudence  to  trust  her. 

Iaic4  I  am  not  able  to  understand  yon. 

Strict.  I  am  glad  of  it  I  would  not  have  you 
understand  me. 

Luc.  Then,  what  did  yon  call  me  for  ?— If  he 
should  be  in  love  with  my  face,  it  would  be  rare 
sport.  [Atidc. 

Strict.  Testef,  ay,  Tester  is  the  proper  per^ 
son.  [Aside.]  Lucetta,  tell  Tester  I  want  him. 

Luc.  Yes,  sir.  Mighty  odd,  this !  It  gives  me 
time,  however,  to  send  Buckle  with  this  letter  to 
his  roaster.  [Aside.    Exit. 

Strict.  Could  I  but  be  once  well  satisfied  that 
my  wife  had  really  finished  me,  I  believe  I 
should  be  as  quiet  as  if  I  were  sure  to  the 
contrary :  but,,  whilst  I  am  in  doubt,  I  am  mis- 
erable. 

Enter  Tester. 

Test.  Does  your  honour  please  to  want  me  ? 

Strict.  Ay,  Tester— I  need  not  fear*  ITie 
honesty  of  his  service,  and  the  goodness  of  bis 
look,  make  me  secure.  I  will  trust  him.  M<M2e.] 
Tester,  I  think  I  have  been  a  tolerable  good 
master  to  you. 
.    Test.  Yes,  sir,— —very  tolerable. 

Strict.  I  like  his  simpliaty  well.  It  promises 
honesty.  [il«uif.]  I  have  a  secret.  Tester,  to  im- 
part to  you ;  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Look  upon  me,  and  don't  stand  picking  your 
fingers. 

Test.  Yes,  sir. — ^No,  sir. 

Strict,  But  will  not  his  simplicity  expose  him 
the  more  to  Lucetta's  cunning?  Yes,  yes;  she 
will  worm  the  secret  out  of  him.  I  had  better 
trust  her  with  it  at  once. — So  I  will.  [Aside.] 
Tester,  go,  send  Lucetta  hither. 

Testi  Yes,  sir ^Here  she  is* 

R&^ntet  Lucetta* 

Lucetta,  n^  master  wantsvou* 

Strict.  Get  you  down.  Tester. 

Test.  Yes,  sir.  t^*'- 

Luc»  If  you  want  me,  sir,  I  beg  you  would 
make  haste,  for  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 

Strict.  Well,  well ;  what  I  have  to  say  will 
not  take  up  much  time,  could  I  but  persuade  you 
to  be  honest 

Luc.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  suspect  my 
honesty  ? 


Strict.  Well,  well;  I  believe  you 

[Shuts  the  deer. 
Luc  What  can  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  f 


Strict.  So ;  we  cannot  be  too  private.    Ci 
hither,  hussy ;  nearer  yet 

Luc.  Lord,  sir !  You  are  not  going  to  be  rade  ? 
I  vow  I  will  call  out 

Strict.  Hold  your  tongue— Does  tbe  baggie 
laugh  at  me  ?  Sne  does ;  she  mocks  me,  and  wilJ 
reveal  it  to  my  wife ;  and  her  insolence  upon  it 
will  be  more  insupportable  to  me  than  cuckoid- 
om  itself.  [Asides]  I  have  not  leisore  now, 
Lucetta^-Some  other  time-^Hosh  !  Did  not  the 
bell  ring  ?  Yes,  yes ;  my  wife  wants  you.  Go,  po, 
go  to  her.  [Pushes  her  out.]  There  is  no  hell  on 
earth  like  being  a  slave  to  suspidon.  [£rtf. 

SCENE  IV.^The  Fiaxza,  Cffvent-Chsrdau 

Enter  Bellamy  and  Jack  Meggot. 

BeL  Nay,  nay,  I  would  not  put  yoor  family 
into  any  confusion. 

/.  Meg.  None  in  life,  my  dear,  I  assure  joo. 
I  will  go  and  order  every  thing  this  instant  for 
her  reception. 

BeL  You  are  too  oblong,  sir ;  bat  yoo  need 
not  be  in  this  hurry,  for  I  am  in  no  ceitaiaty 
when  I  shall  trouble  you ;  I  only  know^  that  my 
Jacintha  has  taken  such  a  resolution. 

J.  Meg.  llierefore,  we  should  be  prepared ; 
for,  when  once  a  lady  has  such  a  resolution  ia 
her  head,  she  is  upon  the  rack  till  she  executes 
it  'Foregady  Mr  Bellamy,  this  must  be  a  girl  of 
fire. 

Enter  Frankly. 

Etank.  Buxom  and  lively  as  the  bonndiw 
doe  !-^Fair  as  painting  can  express,  or  youthiful 
poets  fancy,  when  they  love !  Tol,  de  roi,iol ! 

J^^^  ^"^  dstncin£. 
I  thus  rapturously  o?? 

Frank.  Who  should  it  be,,  but — ^I  shall  know 
her  name  to-morrow.  [St'a^f  and  dances. 

J.  Meg.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  Is  the  man 
mad? 

Frank.  Even  so,  gentlemen ;  as  road  as  love 
and  joy  can  make  me. 

BeL  But  inform  us  whence  this  joy  proceeds. 

Frank.  Joy !  joy !  my  lads !  She*s  found !  my 
Perdita !  my  charmer ! 

J.  Meg.  Egad  !  her  charms  have  bewitched 
the  man,  I  think  ! But  who  is  she  ? 

BeL  Come,  come^  tell  usy  who  is  this  won- 
der? 

Frank.  But  will  you  say  nothing  ? 

BeL  Nothing,  as  I  live. 

Frank.  Nor  you? 

J.  Meg.  I'll  be  as  silent  as  tbe  grave 

F^rank.  With  a  tomb-stooe  upon  it,  to  tsl 
every  one  whose  dust  it  carries. 
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J.  Meg.  ril  be  as  lecret  as  a  debauched 
■jwrude-*'— 

f^mnk.  Whose  sanctity  erery  one  suspects. 
Jack,  Jack,  'tis  not  in  thy  nature;  keeping  a  se* 
cret  is  worse  to  thee  than  keeping  thy  accounts. 
Sut  to  leave  fooling,  listen  to  me  k^th,  that  I  may 
whisper  it  into  your  ears,  that  echo  may  not  catch 

the  sinking  sound 1  cannot  tell  who  she  is, 

faith— Tol  de  rol,  lol 

/.  Meg,  Mad !  mad !  yery  mad ! 

Frank.  All  I  know  of  her  is,  that  she  is  a 
charming  woman,  and  has  given  me  liberty  to 

visit  her  again Bellamy,  'tis  she,  the  lovely 

ahe !  [Aside. 

Bel.  So  I  did  suppose.  [To  I  rank. 

J.  Meg.  Poor  Charles !  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr 
Bellamy,  persuade  him  to  go  to  his  chamber, 
whilst  i  prepare  every  thing  for  you  at  home. 
Adieu.  [Atide  to  Bel.]  B'ye  Clmrles ;  ha,  ha, 
ha!  [Exit. 

Frank.  Oh,  love !  thou  art  a  gift  worthy  of  a 
god,  indeed  !  dear  Beliamy,  nothing  could  add  to 
my  pleasure,  but  to  see  my  friend  as  deep  in  love 
as  I  am. 

BeL  I  shew  my  heart  is  capable  of  love,  by 
die  friendship  it  bears  to  }*ou. 

Frank,  The  light  of  friendship  looks  but  dim 
before  the  brighter  flame  of  love:  love  is  the 
spring  of  chee^ulness  and  joy.  Why,  how  dull 
aixi  phlegmatic  do  you  shew  to  me  now !  whilst 
I  am  all  life ;  light  as  feathered  Mercury — ^You, 
dull  and  cold  as  earth  and  water ;  I,  light  •  and 
warm  as  air  and  fire.  These  are  the  only  ele- 
ments in  love's  world !  Why,  Bellamy,  for  shame ! 
get  thee  a  mistress,  and  be  sociable. 

BeL  Frankly,  I  am  now  going  to 

Frank.  Why  that  face  now)  Your  hutoble 
servant,  sir.  My  flood  of  joy  shall  not  be  stopped 
by  your  melancholy  fits,  1  assure  you.      [Going. 

BeL  Stay,  Frankty;  I  beg  you  sUy.  What 
would  you  say  now,  if  I  really  were  in  love ) 

Frank.  Wny,  faith,  thou  hast  such  romantic 
notions  of  sense  and  honour,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  say. 

BeL  To  confess  the  truth,  then,  I  am  in  love. 

Frank.  And  do  you  confess  it  as  if  it  were  a 
sin }  Proclaim  it  aloud ;  glory  in  it ;  boast  of  it 
as  vour  greatest  virtue ;  swear  it  with  a  lover^s 
oatn,  and  I  will  believe  you. 

BeL  Why,  then,  by  the  bright  eyes  of  her  I 
love— 

Frank.  Well  said ! 

BeL  By  all  that's  tender,  amiable,  and  sofl  in 
womaiv— 

Frank.  Bravo! 

BeL  I  swear,  I  am  as  true  an  enamorato  as 
ever  tagged  rhyme. 

Frank,  And  art  thou,  then,  thoroughly  in  love  ? 
Come  to  my  arms^  thoa  dear  companion  of  my 

joys ! 

[They  embrace. 


Enter  Ranger. 

Ran.  Why — ^Hey ! — is  there  never  a  wench  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money } 

BeL  Pshaw !  Ranger  here  ? 

Ran.  Yes,  Ranger  is  here,  and  periiaps  does 
not  come  so  impertinently  as  you  may  imagine. 
Faith !  I  think  I  have  the  knack  of  finding  out 
secrets.  Nay,  never  look  so  queer— Here  is  a 
letter,  Mr  Bellamy,  that  seems  to  promise  you 
better  diversion  than  your  hugging  one  another. 

BeL  What  do  you  mean  f 

Ran.  Do  you  deal  much  in  these  papeMo- 
kens? 

BeL  Oh,  (he  dear  kind  creature  I  it  is  from 
herself.         ,  [To  Frank. 

Ran.  What,  is  it  a  pair  of  laced  shoes  she 
wants?  orihave  the  boys  broke  her  windows.' 

BeL  Hdd  your  profane  tongue ! 

Frank.  Nay,  prithee,  Bellamy,  don't  keep  it  to 
yourself,  as  if  her  whole  aficctions  were  contained 
m  those  few  lines. 

R^ifi.  Prithee,  let  him  alone  to  his  silent  rap-> 
tures.  But  it  is  as  I  always  said — ^your  grave 
men  ever  are  the  greatest  whoremasters. 

BeL  I  cannot  fa«  disobliged  now,  say  what  you 
will.    But  how  came  this  into  your  hands  ? 

Ran.  Your  servant  Buckle  and  I  dianged  conn 
missions ;  he  went  on  my  errand,  and  I  came  o|i 
his. 

BeL  'Sdeath !  I  want  him  this  very  instant. 

Ran.  He  will  be  here  presently ;  but  1  demand 
to  know  what  I  have  brought  you  ? 

Frank.  Av,  ay !  out  with  it !  yon  know  we  ne- 
ver blab,  and  may  be  of  service. 

BeL  Twelve  o^clock !  oh,  the  dear  hour ! 

Rati.  Why,  it  is  a  pretty  oonvenient  time,  in- 
deed. 

BeL  By  all  that's  happy,  she  promises  in  thi« 
letter  here  to  leave  her  guardian  this  very 
night and  run  away  witli  me. 

Ran.  How  is  this  i 

BeL  Nay,  I  know  not  how  myself— she  saya 
at  the  bottom — *  Your  servant  has  full  instruc- 
'  tions  from  Lucetta  how  to  equip  me  for  my  ez- 
'  pedition.  I  will  not  trust  myself  home  with 
'  you  to-night,  because  I  know  it  is  inconvenient; 
^  therefore,  I  beg  you  would  procure  me  a  lodg- 
'  ing;  it  is  no  nutter  how  far  off  my  suardian's. 

Yours,  J  AC  I  NTH  A.' 

Ran.  Carry  her  to  a  bagnio,  and  there  you 
may  lodee  with  her. 

Prank.  Why,  this  must  be  a  girl  of  spirit, 
faith ! 

BeL  And  beauty  equal  to  her  sprightliness.  I 
love  her,  and  she  loves  me.  She  has  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  her  fortune. 

Ran.  The  devil  she  has! 

BeL  And  never  pla  y  at  cards. 

Ran.  Nor  does  ar  pne  thing  like  any  othec 
woman,  I  suppose  ? 
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Frank.  Not  so,  I  bope^  neither. 

BeL  Oh,  Frankly,  Ranger,  I  never  feit  sach 
cue  before !  the  secref  s  out,  wid  jou  ddo't  laugh 
at  me. 

Frank,  Laogh  at  thee,  for  loving  a  woouid  with 
thirty  thoiuand  pooods?  thou  art  a  mott  onao- 
countable  fellow ! 

Ran,  How  the  devil  could  he  work  her  up  to 
this !  I  never  ooold  have  had  the  face  to  have 
done  iL  But — I  don't  know  how — there  is  a  de- 
gree of  assurance  in  you  modest  gentlemen,  which 
we  impudent  fellows  never  can  oonie  np  to. 

BeL  Oh !  your  servant,  good  sir.  You  should 
not  abuse  me  now.  Ranger,  but  do  all  you  can  to 
assist  me. 

Ran,  Why,  look  ye,  Bellamy,  I  am  a  damnabW 
nnluckr  fellow,  and  so  will  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  amir :  V\\  take  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  so 
as  to  do  you  no  hann ;  that's  all  1 4m%  answer 
for;  and  so — success  attend  you.  [Gtiing,]  I  can- 
not leave  you  quite  to  yourself  neither;  for  ir 
this  should  prove  a  round-house  afiair,  as  I  make 
no  doubt  it  will,  I  believe  I  may  have  more  in- 
terest there  than  you ;  and  so,  sir,  you  may  hear 
of  me  at—  {WhUpert. 

BeL  For  shame.  Ranger !  the  most  noted  ga- 
ming-house in  town. 

Ran.  Foigive  me  this  onoe^  my  boy.  I  must 
go,  faith,  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  to  some  of  the 
greatest  rascals  in  town.  [Exit  Ran. 

Frank,  But  where  do  you  design  to  lodge  her? 

BeL  At  Mr  Meggot's — ^He  is  already  gone  to 
prepare  for  her  reception. 

Frank.  The  properest  place  in  the  world :  his 
aunts  will  entertain  her  with  honour. 

Bei.  And  tlie  newness  of  her  acquaintance 
will  prevent  its  bein^  suspected.  Frankly,  ^ve 
me  your  hand :  this  is  a  very  critical  time. 


with 


Frank,  Pho !  none  of  vour  moatj 

now  !  When  a  man  is  in  love,  to  the  very  brink 
of  matrimony,  what  the  devil  has  he  to  do 
Plutarch  and  Seneca  ?  Here  is  your  servant, 
a  fiioe  full  of  business — HI  leave  you  UiBetl 
I  shall  be  at  the  Kin|f s  Arms,  whm,  if  yoo 
my  assistHDoe^  you  may  find  me.    [ExU  Fbahc. 

Enter  Buckle. 

BeL  So^  Buckle,  you  seem  to  have  jour  hands 
fulL 

Buckie.  Not  fuller  than  my  head,  sir,  I  pfo> 
mise  you.    You  have  had  your  letter,  I  hope  ? 

BeL  Yes,  and  in  it  she  r^ers  me  to  yoa  for 
my  instructions. 

Buckle.  Why,  the  aflUr  staads  thus.  Am  Mr 
Strictland  sees  the  door  locked  and  baned  evo^ 
ni^ht  himself,  and  takes  die  key  ap  with  biai,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  escape  any  way  but  through 
the  window ;  for  which  purpose^  I  have  a  ladder 
of  ropes. 

BeL  Good. 

BuMe,  And  because  a  hoop»  as  the  ladies 
wear  them  now,  is  not  the  most  decent  dress  to 
come  down  a  ladder  in,  I  have,  in  this  other 
bundle,  a  suit  of  boy's  dothes,  which,  I  believe, 
will  fit  her;  at  least,  it  will  serve  the  time  she 
wants  it.  You  will  soon  be  for  pulling  it  ol^  I 
suppose. 

neL  Why,  you  are  in  spirits^  you  rogpie. 

Buckle.  These  I  am  now  to  convey  to  Liioet- 
ta — Have  you  any  thing  to  sa^r,  sir  ? 

BeL  Nothing,  but  that  I  will  not  fail  at  the 
hour  appointed.  Bring  me  word  to  Mr  Megfeot's 
how  you  go  on.  Succeed  in  this^  and  it  shall 
make  your  fortune. 

[ExeumL 


ACT   m. 


SCENE  L— 2»e  itreet  before  Mr  Strictlakd'sJ 

houie. 

Enter  Bellamy  tn  a  chairman* t  coat, 

BeL  How  tediously  have  these  minutes  passed 
theft  last  few  hours!  and  the  envious  rogues 
will  flv,  no  lightning  quicker,  when  we  would 

have  them  stay.    Hold,  let  me  not  mistake 

this  is  the  house.  [PuUt  out  kii  watch.]  By  Hea- 
ven, it  is  not  yet  the  hour !  I  hear  somebody 
coming.  The  moon's  so  bright—I  had  better 
not  be  here  till  tlie  happy  instant  comes. 

[Exit  Bel. 

Enter  Frankly. 

Frank.  Wioc  is  no  antidote  to  love,  but  rather 
feeds  the  flame :  Now  am  I  such  an  amorous 
puppy,  that  I  cannot  walk  straiglit  home,  but  must 
come  out  of  my  way  to  take  a  view  of  my  queen's 


palace  by  moonli^t—Ay,  here  stands  the  templt 
where  my  goddess  is  adored — the  doors  oneo ! 

« 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc,  [Under  the  window.]  Madam,  madam, 
hist !  madam — ^How  shall  I  make  her  hear? 

Jacintha,  in  boys  chthet^  at  the  window, 

Jac.  Who  is  there?  What's  the  matter? 

Luc.  It  is  1,  madam :  you  must  not  pretend  to 
stir  till  I  give  the  word ;  yooll  be  discovered  if 
you  do 

Frank.  [Aiide.]  What  do  I  see  ?  A  man  U 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

Luc.  My  master  is  below,  sitting  up  for  Mrs 
Clarioda.  He  raves  as  if  he  were  mad  abovt  her 
beine  out  60  late. 

Frank.  [Aside.]  Here  is  some  intrigue  or  other* 
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I  must  flee  more  of  this  before  I  gn«  farther 
way  to  love. 

iMc.  One  miDute  he  is  in  die  street;  the  next 
he  is  in  the  kitchen :  now  he  will  lock  her  out, 
and  then  he'll  wait  himself,  and  see  what  figure 
■be  makes  when  she  vonduiafes  to  fenture  hmne. 

Joe,  I  long  to  have  it  over.  Get  me  but  once 
out  of  his  hcMise. 

Frank,  [Atide.l  Cowardly  rascal!  would  I 
were  in  his  place  ! 

Luc»  If  I  can  bat  fix  him  any  where,  I  can 

let  vou  out  mvflelf — ; ^Yoa  have  the  ladder 

leacly  in  case  of  necessity  ? 

Jac,  Yes,  yes.  [Exit  Lt7C. 

Framk.  [Aside.]  The  ladder !  This  must  lead 
to  some  discovery ;  I  shall  watdi  you,  my  young 
gentlemai^  I  shall 

Enter  Clabivda  and  Servant, 
CU,  This  whist  is  a  most  enticing  devil.    I 


am  afraid  Vm  too  late  for  Mr  Sthctland's  sober 
hours. 

Joe*  Ha !  I  hear  a  noise ! 

Cia,  No ;  I  see  a  light  in  Jacintha's  window. 
You  mav  go  home.  [Giving  the  $ervant  nume^f.] 
I  am  safe. 

Joe,  Sure  it  most  be  be !  Mr  Belkany— sir. 

Frank,  [Aude.]  Does  he  not  call  me? 

Cla.  [Aude.]  Ha!  Who's  thai?  I  am  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits  A  man ! 

Jac  Is  it  you  ? 

Frank.  Yes»  yes;  'tis  I,  'tis  I. 

Jac,  Listen  at  the  door. 

Frank,  1  will;  'tis  open— There  is  no  noise : 
all's  quiet. 

Cla,  Sure  it  is  my  spark — ^and  talking  to  Ja- 
cintha.  [Aside. 

Frank,  You  may  come  down  the  ladder 

quick. 

Jac,  Catch  it,  then,  and  hold  it 

Fhmk,  I  have  it  Now  I  shall  see  what  sort 
of  mettle  my  younc  spark  is  made  of.       [Aside, 

Cia  With  a  ladder,  too !  Til  assure  you^- 
But  I  must  see  the  end  of  it  [Aside. 

Jac.  Hark  !  Did  not  somebody  speak  ? 

Frank.  No,  no;  be  not  fearful — ^'Sdeath  !  we 
are  discovered. 

[Frankly  and  Clakivda  retire. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Hist !  hist !  are  you  ready  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  may  I  venture  ? 

Luc.  Now  is  your  time.  He  is  in  high  confe- 
rence with  his  privy  counsellor,  Mr  Tester. — 
You  may  come  down  the  back  stairs,  and  FU  let 
you  out  [Exit  Lucetta. 

Jac,  I  will,  I  will ;  and  am  heartily  clad  of  it 

[Exit  Jac. 

Frank,  [Advancing.']  May  be  so:  but  you 
and  I  shall  have  a  few  words  before  you  get  off 
so  cleanly. 

Cia,  [Advancing.]  How  lucky  it  was  I  came 


home  at  this  instant.  I  shall  spoil  his  sport  I  be- 
lieve.   Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Franlc  I  am  amaaed !  You  here !  This  was 
unexpected,  indeed ! 

Cm.  Why,  I  believe,  I  do  come  a  little  unex- 
pectedly, but  I  sliall  amaie  you  more  I  know 
the  whole  course  of  your  amour :  all  the  process 
of  your  mighty  passion,  from  its  first  rise 

Frank.  What  b  aU  this ! 

Cia,  To  the  very  conclusion,  which  you  vunly 
hope  to  efiect  this  night 

Frank.  By  Heaven,  madam,  I  know  not  what 
you  mean !  I  came  hither  purely  to  contemplate 
on  your  beauties» 

Cia,  Anv  beauties,  sir,  I  find,  will  serve  yoar 
turn.  Did  I  not  hear  you  talk  to  her  at  the  win* 
dow? 

Frank,  Her! 

Cia.  Blush,  blush,  for  shame!  but  be  assured 
you  have  seen  the  last  both  of  Jadntha  and  me. 

[Exii. 

Frank,  Jacintha,  hear  me,  madam — ohe  is 
gone.  This  most  certainly  be  Bellamy's  mi»* 
tress,  and  I  have  fairlv  rained  all  the  scheme.-— 
This  it  is  to  be  in  luck. 

Enter  Bcllaict,  be^nd. 

BeL  Ha !  a  man  under  the  window ! 
Franic  NO|  here  she  oomes^  and  I  may  oan* 
vey  her  to  him. 

Enter  Jacinth  a,  and  runt  to  Franklt. 

Jac.  I  have  at  last  got  to  you.  Let  us  haste 
away — Oh  I 

Prank.  Be  not  frightened,  lady. 

Jac.  Oh !  I  am  abused  I  betrayed ! 

BeL  Betrayed  ! Frankly ! 

fVoiiik.  Bellamy! 

BeL  I  can  scarce  believe  it  though  I  see  it— 
Draw 

Frank.  Bear  me,  Bellamy— lady 

Jac.  Stay^-<lo  not  fight ! 

Frank,  1  am  innocent ;  it  is  all  a  mistake ! 

Jac,  For  my  sake,  be  quiet !  We  shall  be  dis» 
covered !  the  family  is  alaniied ! 

BeL  You  are  obeyed.  Mr  Frankly,  there  b 
but  one  way— • 

Franic  I  understand  you.  Any  time  but  now. 
You  will  certainly  be  discovered !  To-morrow  at 
your  chambers. 

BeL  Till  then,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Bel.  and  Jac 

Frank.  Then,  when  he  is  cool,  I  may  be 
heard;  and  the  real,  though  suspicious,  account 
of  this  matter  may  be  believed.  Yet,  amidst  all 
this  perplexity,  it  pleases  me  to  find  my  fair  in- 
cognita IS  jealous  of  my  love. 

Strict.  [Within.]  Where's  Looetta?  Search 
every  place. 

Frank.  Hark!  the  cry  is  np!  I  most  be  gone. 

[Exit  Fravs. 
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Enter  Mr  Strictland,  Tester,  and  Servants, 

Strict,  She's  gone !  she^s  lost !  I  am  cheated ! 
pursue  her !  seek  her ! 

Test,  Sir,  all  her  clothes  are  in  her  chamber. 

Ser,  Sir,  Mrs  Clarinda  said  she  was  in  bo/s 
clothes. 

Strict,  Ay,  ay,  I  know  it — Bellamy  has  her — 
Come  along — ^Pursue  her.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Rakger. 

Ran.  Hark ! Was  not  the  noise  this  way  } 

No,  there  is  no  game  stirring.  This  same  god- 
dess, Diana,  shines  so  bright  with  her  chastity, 
that,  egad,  I  believe  the  wenches  are  ashamed  to 
look  her  in  the  face.  Now  am  I  in  an  admira- 
ble mood  for  a  frolic :  have  wine  in  my  head, 
and  money  in  my  pocket,  and  so  am  furnished 
out  for  ttie  cannonading  of  any. countess  in 
Christendom.  Ha !  what  have  we  here !  a  lad- 
der !  this  cannot  be  placed  here  for  nothing 

and  a  window  open  f  Is  it  love  or  mischief  now 
that  is  going  on  within  ?  I  care  not  which — ^I  am 
in  a  right  cue  for  either.  Up  1  go,  neck  or  no- 
thing. Stay— do  I  not  run  a  greater  chance  of 
spoiling  sport,  than  I  do  of  making  any  f  that  I 
hate,  as  much  as  I  love  the  other.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  seeing  how  the  land  lies — I'll  up. — 

[Goes  up  softly.]  AH  is  hush Ha  !  a  light, 

and  a  woman  !    oy  all  that's  lucky,  neither  old 

nor  crooked !  I'll  in ^Ha !  she  is  gone  a- 

gain !  I  will  after  her.  [Gets  tn  at  the  window,'] 
And  for  fear  of  the  squalls  of  virtue,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  family,  I  will  make  sure  of  the 
ladder.    Now,  Fortune,  be  my  guide ! 

SCENE  IL — Mrs  Strictlamd's  dressing-room. 

Enter  MusSTKicrhAHUffoUowed  by  Lucetta. 

Mrs  Strict.  Well,  I  am  in  great  hopes  she  will 
escape. 

Luc.  Never  fear,  madam ;  the  lovers  have  the 
start  of  him,  and  I  warrant  they  keep  it. 

Mrs  Strict.  Were  Mr  Strictland  ever  to  sus- 
pect my  being  privy  to  her  flight,  I  know  not 
what  might  be  the  consequence. 

Luc.  Then  you  had  better  be  undressing.  He 
may  return  inimcdiately. 

[As  she  is  sitting  down  at  the  toilet,  Ranger 
enters  behind.] 

Ran,  Young  and  beautiful.  [Aside, 

Luc.  I  have  watched  him  pretty  narrowly  of 
late,  and  never  once  suspected  till  this  morn- 
ing  

Mrs  Strict.  And  who  gave  you  authority  to 
watch  his  actions,  or  pry  into  his  secrets  ? 

Luc.  I  hope,  madain,  you  are  not  angry.  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  of  service  to  you  to 
know  my  master  was  jealous. 

Ran.  And  her  husband  jealous !  If  she  does 
out  send  away  the  maid,  I  am  happy. 

Mrs  Strict,  [Angrily.]  Leave  me. 


Luc,  This  it  b  to  middle  widi  other  people^s 
affairs.  [Exit  in  angrr. 

Ran,  What  a  locky  dog  I  am  !  I  never  msde 
a  gentleman  a  cuckold  before.  Now,  impudeoee, 
assist  me ! 

Mrs  Strict,  [Rtftnf .]  Provoking !  I  am  sore  I 
never  have  deserved  tt  of  him. 

Ran.  Oh,  cuckold  him  by  all  means,  madam ;  T 
am  your  man  !  [She  shrieks,]  Oh,  fy^  madam  ? 
if  you  squall  so  cursedly,  you  will  be  diso9veredi 

Airs  Strict.  Discovered!  What  mean  yoa,  sir ! 
do  you  come  to  abuse  me  ^ 

Kan.  I'll  do  my  endeavour,  madam ;  yoa  can 
have  no  more. 

3frs  Strtct.  Whence  came  you?  How  got 
you  here  ? 

Ran.  Dear  madam,  so  long  as  Tm  here,  what 
signifies  how  I  got  here,  or  whence  I  came  ?  but 
that  I  may  satisfy  your  curiosity,  first,  as  to  your 
whence  came  you  ?  I  answer,  out  of  the  street : 
and  to  your  how  got  you  here  ?  I  sa^,  in  at  the  win- 
dow :  it  stood  so  invitingly  open,  it  was  irreasfr- 

ible.    But,  madam ^yon  were  going  to  undress. 

I  beg  I  may  not  incommode  you. 

Mrs  Stnet.  This  is  the  most  consummate  piece 
of  impudence ! 

JRafi.  For  Heaven's  sake,  have  one  drop  of  pity 
for  a  poor  young  fellow,  who  has  long  loved  too. 

Mrs  Strict.  What  would  the  fel  ow  have? 

Ran.  Your  husband's  usage  will  excuse  yoa  to 
the  world. 

MrsStrict.  I  cannot  bear  this  insolence !  Help  ! 
Help! 

Kan.  Oh,  hold  that  clamorous  tongue,  ma- 
dam !  Speak  one  word  more,  and  I  am  gone,  po- 
sitively «>ne. 

3f ri  Strict.  Gone !  So  I  would  have  yon. 

Ran.  Lord,  madam,  yon  are  so  hasty ! 

MrsStrict,  Shall  I  not  speak,  when  a  thief,  a 
robber,  breaks  into  my  house  at  midnight!  Help! 
help! 

Ran.  Ha !  no  one  hears.  Now,  Cupid  asast 
me  ! — Look  ye,  madam,  I  never  could  make  fine 
speeches,  and  cringe,  and  bow,  and  fawn,  ssA 
flatter,  and  lie.  I  have  said  more  to  you  already, 
than  ever  I  said  to  a  woman  in  such  circumstances 
in  all  my  life.  But  since  I  find  you  will  yield 
to  no  persuasion  to  your  good,  I  will  gently  force 
you  to  be  grateful.  [Throws  down  his  hat,  md 
seizes  her.]  Come,  come,  unbend  that  brow,  and 
look  more  kindly  on  me  ! 

Jlfr<  Strict.    For  shame,  sir !  Thus  on  my 
knees  let  me  beg  for  mercy.  [KneeUng. 

Ran,  And  thus  on  mine,  let  me  beg  the  same. 
[He  kneels,  catches,  and  kisses  her. 

Strict.  [Within.]  Take  away  her  sword !  she'll 
hurt  herself ! 

Mrs  Strict.  Oh,  Heavens !  that's  my  husband's 
voice! 

Ran.  [Rising.]  The  devil  it  is ! 

Strict.  ]Within.]  Take  away  her  sword,  I  ny% 
and  then  1  can  close  with  her. 
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Afn  Siriet,  He  is  upon  the  stain,  now  coming 
D^ !  I  am  undone,  if  he  sees  you ! 

^ji.  Pox  on  him,  I  must  decamp  then.  Which 
way? 

Mrt  Strict.  Through  this  passage  into  the  next 
chamber. 

jRaii.  And  so  into  the  street  With  all  my 
heart.  You  may  be  perfectly  easy,  madam: 
mum's  the  word ;  I  never  blab.  [Aiide.]  I  shall 
net  leave  off  so^  but  wait  till  the  last  moment. 

[Exit  Ranger. 

Mrt  Strict,  So,  he*s  gone.  What  could  I  have 
said,  if  he  had  been  diMovered ! 

EtUer  Mn  SifticTLANo  driving  in  Jaciktha, 

LucETTA  Joiloming, 

• 

Strictk  Once  more,  my  pretty  mascnline  mft- 
dam,  you  are  welcome  to  home ;  and  I  hope  to 
keep  you  somewhat  closer  than  I  have  done;  for 
to-morrow  morning,  eight  o'clock,  is  the  latest 
Lour  you  shall  sti^  in  tms  lewd  town. 

Jac  Oh,  sir;  when  once  a  girl  is  equipped 
with  a  hearty  resolution,  it  id  not  your  worship's 
sagacity,  nor  the  ^at  chain  at  your  g^tc,  can 
hinder  her  from  domg  what  she  has  a-mind. 

Strict,  Oh,  Lord !  Lord !  how  this  love  im-  ■ 
proves  a  young  lady's  modesty.! 

Jac.  Am  I  to  blame  to  seek  for  happiness  any 
where,  when  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  mise- 
rable here  ? 

Strict.  I  have  this  ni^t  prevented  your  ma- 
king yourself  so ;  and  will  endeavour  to  do  it  for 
the  future*  I  have  yon  safe  now,  and  the  devil 
shall  not  get  you  out  of  my  clutches  again.  I 
have  kicked  the  doors,  and  barred  them,  I  war- 
rant you.  So,  here — [Giving  her  a  candle,] — 
Troop  to  your  chamber,  and  to  bed,  while  you 
are  well.  Go  ! — [He  treads  on  RAMOEa's  hat.] 
—What's  here  ?  A  hat  I  A  man's  hat  in  my  wife's 
dressing-room ! 

[Looking  at  the  hat, 

ilrt  Strict,  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Aside. 

Strict,  [Taking  up  the  haty  and  looking  at 
Mrs  Strictl  andJ — Ha !  By  hell,  I  see  * tis  true ! 

Mrs  Strict,  My  fears  confound  me  !  I  dare 
not  tell  the  truth,  and  know  not  how  to  frame  a 
lie!  ^  [Aside, 

Strict.  Mrs  Sttictland,  Mrs  Strictland,  how 
came  this  hat  into  your  diamber? 

Luc.  Are  you  that  way  disposed,  my  fine  lady, 
and  will  not  trust  me  ?  [Aside. 

Strict.  Speak,  wretch,  speak » 

Jac,  I  could  not  have  suspected  this     [Aside, 

Strict,  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 

Mrs  Strict,  Sir 

Strict.  Guilt — ^'tis  guilt  that  ties  your  tongue  ! 

Luc.  I  must  bring  her  oSf  however.  No  cham- 
bermaid can  help  it.  [Aside. 

Strict,  My  fears  are  just,  and  I  am  miserable 
— ^Tliou  worst  of  women ! 

Mrs  Strict.  I  know  my  innocence^  and  can 
i)ear  this  no  longer. 


Strict.  I  know  yon  are  false,  and  'tis  I  how 
will  bear  my  injuries  no  loneer. 

[Both  walk  about  in  a  passion. 

Luc  [ro  Jacinth  A  aside*] — ^Is  not  the  hat 
yours  ?  own  it,  madam. 

[Takes  awaif  Jacintha's  hat,  and  exit. 

Mrs  Strict.  What  ground,  what  cause  have 
you  for  jealousy,  when  jrou  yourself  can  witness, 
your  leaving  me  was  accidental,  your  return  un- 
certain; and  expected  even  sooner  than  it  hap* 
pened  ?  The  abuse  is  gross  and  palpable. 

Strict*  Why,  this  is  true ! 

Mrs  Strict.  Lideed,  Jacintha,4  am  innocent 

Strict.  And  yet  this  hat  must  belong  to  some- 
body. 

Jac.  Dear  Mrs  Strictland,  be  not  concerned. 
When  he  has  diverted  himself  a  little  loneer 
with  It 

Strict.  Ha  ! 

Jac,  I  suppose  he  will  give  me  my  hat  again. 

Strict,  Your  hat ! 

Jac.  Yes,  my  hat.  You  brushed  it  from  my 
side  yourself,  and  then  trod  upon  it ;  whether  on 
purpose  to  abuse  this  lady  or  no,  you  best  know 
yourself. 

Strict.  It  cannot  be — ^'tis  all  a  lie. 

Jac,  Believe  so  still,  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
the  hat  is  mine.  Now,  sir,  who  does  it  belong 
to  ?  [Snatches  it,  and  puts  it  on. 

Strict.  Why  did  she  look  so? 

Jac,  Your  violence- of  temper  is  too-much  for 
her.  You  use  her  ill,  and  then  suspect  her  for 
that  confuaon  which  you  yourself  mrcasion. 

Strict.  Why  did  not  you  set  me  right  at  first  ? 

Jac.  Your  hard  usage  of  me,  sir,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  to 
undeceive  you  at  all.  Tis  for  your  lady's  sake  I 
do  it  now,  who  deserves  much  wtter  of  you  than 
to  be  thus  exposed  for  every  slight  suspicion. — 
See  where  she  sits — Go  to  her. 

Mrs  Strict.  [Rtiing.]— rlndeed,  Mr  Strictland, 
I  have  a  soul  as  mudi  above 

Strict.  Whew!  Now  vou  have  both  found 
your  tongues,  and  I  must  bear  with  their  eternal 
rattle. 

Jac.  For  shame,  sir !  go  to  her,  and 

Strict,  Well,  well;  what  shall  I  say?  I  for^ 
g^ve-'all  is  over.    I,  I,  I  forgive. 

Mrs  Strict.  Forgive !  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jac,  Forgive  her !  Is  that  all  ?  Consider,  sir— 

Strict,  Hold,  hold  your  confounded  tongues, 
and  rU  do  any  thing.  I'll  ask  pardon — or  for- 
give—or any  thing.  Good  now,  be  quiet— I  ask 
your  pardon-^there — [Kisses  her,] — For  you,  ma- 
dam, I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  and  I  could 
find  in  mv  heart  to  make  you  a  return  in  kind, 
by  marrying  vou  to  a  beg^,  but  I  have  more 
conscience.  Come,  come ;  to  your  chamber.— 
Here,  take  this  candle. 

Enter  Lucetta  pertly, 

Luc.  Sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  Ught  my  young 
lady  to  bed. 
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Strict.  No,  no !  no  sudi  thin|,  good  madam. 
She  shall  have  nothing  but  her  pilbw  to  oonsalt 
this  night,  I  assure  you.  So,  ui,  in. — [The  la- 
dki  take  Uivoe.  Exit  Jacintha.]— ^Good  night, 
kind  madam. 

Lue.  Poi  of  the  jealous  fool !  We  might  both 
have  escaped  out  of  the  window,  purely.  [Aiide. 

Strict.  Go !  get  you  down ;  and,  do  you  hear, 
order  the  coach  to  be  ready  in  the  morning  at 
eight,  eiactly. — [Exit  Lucetta.] — So,  she  is  safe 
dll  to-morrow,  and  then  for  the  country ;  and, 
when  she  is  there,  I  can  manage  as  I  think  fit 
.  Mr$  Strict.  Dear  Mr  Strictland 

Strict.  I  am  not  in  a  humour,  Mrs  Strictland, 
fit  to  talk  with  you.  Go  to  bed.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  get  the  better  of  my  temper,  if  I  can ; 
ni  follow  you. — [Exit  Mrs  SraiCTLANnJ-- 
How  despicable  have  I  made  myself!        [Exit. 

SCENE  lU.'-Another  chamber. 

£nf€r  Ranges. 

Ran,  All  teems  hushed  again,  and  I  may  ven- 
ture out  I  may  as  well  sn«ik  off  whilst  I  am  in 
a  whole  skin.  And,  shall  so  much  love  and  claret 
as  I  am  in  possession  of,  only  lull  me  to  sleep, 
when  it  might  so  much  better  keep  me  waking } 
Forbid  it  fortune,  and  forbid  it  love  This  is  a 
chamber,  perhaps,  of  some  bewitching  female, 
and  I  may  yet  be  happy.  Ha  1  A  light !  The 
door  opens.    A  boy !  Pot  on  him ! 

[He  retires. 

Enter  Jaciktba  with  a  candle. 

Joe.  I  have  been  listening  at  the  door,  and, 
from  their  silence,  I  conclude  they  are  peaoeaUy 
gone  to  bed  together. 

JUfi.  A  pretty  boy,  faith  I  he  seems  uneasy. 

[Ande. 

Jac.  [Sitting  down.'y-ynuit  an  unlucky  nieht 
has  this  prov^  to  me !  Every  drcumitanoe  has 
fallen  out  unhappily. 

Ran.  He  talks  aloud.    Ill  listen.  [Aiide. 

Jac,  But  what  most  amazes  me  is,  that  Cla- 
rinda  should  betray  me  ! 

Ran,  Clarinda !  She  must  be  a  woman.  Well, 
what  of  her  f  [Atide. 

Jac.  My  fijuardian,  else,  would  never  have  sus- 
pected my  disguise. 

Ran.  Disguise!  Ha,  it  must  be  so!  What 
eyes  she  has !  What  a  dull  rogue  was  I  not  to 
suspect  this  sooner !  [Aside. 

Joe.  Ha !  I  had  forgot ;  the  ladder  is  at  the 
window  still,  and  I  will  boldly  venture  by  myself. 
— TRiftn^  briskfyf  sees  Ranger.]— Ha  f  A  man, 
and  well  drest !  Ha,  Mrs  Strictland !  Are  you 
then  at  last  dishonest ! 

Ran.  By  all  my  wishes,  she  is  a  charming  wo- 
man !  Lucky  rascal !  [Aside. 

Jac.  But  I  will,  if  possible,  conceal  her  shame, 
and  stand  the  brunt  of  his  impertinence. 

1 


[Aiide. 


Ran.  What  diall  I  say  to  her?  No 
any  thing  soft  will  do  the  business. 

Jac  Who  are  yoo  ? 

Ran.  A  man,  youne  gentleman. 

Jac  And  what  woiua  you  have  ? 

Ran.  A  woman. 

Jac.  You  are  very  free,  sir.  Here  are  none  for 
you. 

Ran.  Ay,  but  there  is  one,  and  a  fair  one,  too ; 
the  most  dwrming  creature  nature  ever  set  ber 
hand  to ;  and  you  are  the  dear  little  pilot  that 
must  direct  me  to  her  heart 

Jac.  What  mean  yoo,  sir  ?  It  is  an  office  I  am 
not  Kcustomed  to. 

Ran.  You  won't  have  far  to  go,*  however,  I 
never  make  my  errands  tedious.  It  is  to  your 
own  heart,  dear  madam,  I  would  have  yoo  whis- 
per in  my  behalf.  Nay,  never  start  Think  yon 
such  beauty  could  ever  be  concealed  from  eyes 
so  well  acquainted  with  its  charms  ? 

Jac.  What  will  become  of  me !  If  I  cry  out, 
Mrs  Strictland  b  undone.  This  is  mj  last  ie» 
sort  [Auic 

Ran.  Pardon,  dear  lady,  the  boldness  of  this 
visit,  which  your  guardian's  care  has  forced  me 
to :  but  I  long  have  loved  you,  long  have  doated 
on  that  beauteooB  face,  and  followed  yon  from 
place  to  place,  though,  perhaps^  unknown  and 
unregarded. 

Jac.  Here's  a  special  fellow !  [Aside, 

Ran.  Turn,  then,  an  eye  of  pity  on  my  suffer- 
ings; and,  by  Heaven,  one  tender  look  from 
those  piercing  eyes,  one  touch  of  this  soft  hand — 

\Qving  to  take  her  hand. 

Jac.  Hold,  sir !  no  nearer. 

Ran.  Would  more  than  repay  whole  years  of 
pain. 

Jac  Hear  me ;  but  keep  your  distance,  or  I 
raise  the  family. 

Ran,  Blessings  on  her  tongue,  only  for  prat- 
tling to  me  I  [Mide. 

Jac  Oh,  for  a  moment^s  courage,  and  I  shall 
shame  him  from  his  purpose.  fj^sMfe.!  If  I  were 
certain  so  much  gallantry  had  been  shewn  on  my 
account  only^— 

Ran.  You  wrong  your  beauty  to  think,  that 
any  other  could  have  power  to  draw  me  hither. 
By  all  the  little  loves  tnat  play  about  your  Ups,  I 
swear 

Jac  You  came  to  me,  and  me  alone  ? 

Ran.  By  all  the  thousand  graces  that  inha- 
bit there,  you,  and  only  you,  have  drawn  me 
hither. 

Jac.  Well  said--€oold  I  but  believe  you 

Ran.  By  Heaven,  she  comes  I  Ah,  honest 
Ranger,  I  never  knew  thee  fail.  [Aside. 

Jac.  Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  leave  this  hat  ? 

Ran.  That  hat!  that  hat — ^*tis  my  hat — I  dropt 
it  in  the  next  chamber  as  I  was  looking  for  youn. 

Jac  How  mean  and  despicable  do  you  look 
now! 

Ran.  So,  to  !  I  am  in  a  pretty  pickle !  [Aside* 
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Joe.  You  know  by  this,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  every  thing  that  has  passed  within,  and 
hovr  ill  it  agrees  witli^hat  you  have  professed  t<i 
Ae.  Let  me  advise  you,  sir,  to  be  gone  im- 
mediately :  through*  that  window,  you  may 
easily  get  into  the  street.  One  scream  of  mine, 
the  least  noise  at  that  door,  will  wake  the  house. 

Ran.  Say  you  so  ?  [AsiJe. 

Jac.  Beheve  me,  sir,  an  injured  husband  is  not 
BO  easily  appeased,  and  a  suspected  wife  that  is 
jealous  of  her  honour 

Ran.  Is  the  devil ;  and  so  lct*s  have  no  more 
of  her.  Look  yc,  raadnm,  [Geliiug  between  the 
dear  and  her.]  I  have  but  one  argument  left,  and 
that  is  a  strong  one.  Look  on  me  well ;  I  am 
as  handsome,  a  strong,  well  made  fellow  as 
liny  about  town ;  and,  since  we  are  alone,  as  I 
tale  it,  we  can  have  no  occasion  to  be  more 
private. 

\ Going  to  latf  hold  of  her, 

Jac.  I  have  a  reputation,  sir,  and  will  maintain 
it. 

Ran.  You  have  a  bewitching  pair  of  eyes. 

Jac.  Consider  my  virtue.  [^^f**f^^^*ig. 

Ran.  Consider  your  beauty,  and  my  desires. 

Jac.  If  I  were  a  man,  you  dared  not  use  me  thus. 

Ran.  I  sliould  not  have  the  snine  temptation. 

Jac.  Hear  me,  sir ;  I  will  be  heard.  [Ihrak^ 
from  At/A.]  There  is  a  man  who  will  make  you 
repent  this  usage  of  me.    Ob,  Bellamy !  where 
art  thou  now  } 

Ran.  Bellamy ! 

Jac.  Were  he  here,  you  durst  not  thus  affront 
me.  [Bursting  into  tears. 

Ran.  His  mistress,  on  my  soul !  [AsideJ]  You 
.can  love,  madam ;  you  can  love,  I  find,  lier 
tears  affect  me  stran£;ely.  \Ast(/e. 

Jac.  1  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  pnsMon  for 
a  man  of  virtue  and  honour.  I  love,  and  glory  in 
it. 

Ran.  Oh,  brave !  and  you  can  write  letters, 
you  can.    I  will  not  trust  myself  home  with  ' 


you  this  evening,  because  I  know  it  is  incon- 
venieut. 

Jac.  Ha! 

Ran.  Therefore  I  beg  you  would  procure  me 
a  lodging ;  'tis  no  matter  how  far  off  my  guard- 
ian's.   Yours,  Jacintha. 

Jac.  The  very  words  of  my  letter !  I  am  amaz- 
ed !  Do  you  kn6w  Mr  Bellamy } 

Ran.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  t  have  so 
l^eat  a  value  for  :  and  he  must  have  some  value 
for  me,  too,  or  he  would  never  have  shewn  me 
your  pretty  episdc ;  think  of  that,  fair  lady.  The 
ladder  is  at  the  window,  and  so,  Aadaiii,  I  hope 
delivering  you  safe  into  his  arms,  will,  in  some 
measure,  expiate  the  crime  I  have  been  guilty  of 
to  you. 

Jar.  Good  Heaven  !  How  fortunate  is  this  ! 

Ran.  I  believe  I  make  myself  appear  more 
wicked  than  I  really  am.  For,  damn  me,  if  I  do 
not  feci  more  Bati.<iaction  in  the  thoiiKiUs  of  re- 
storing you  to  my  friend,  than  I  could  have  plea- 
sure in  any  favour  your  bounty  could  have  be- 
stowed. Let  any  other  rake  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  say  tlie  same. 

Jac.  Your  {generosity  transports  me  ! 

Ran,  Let  us  lose  no  time,  then ;  the  ladder's 
ready.     Where  was  you  to  lodge  ? 

Jac.  At  Mr  Me«Rrot's. 

Ran,  At  my  friend  Jacky's !  better  and  better 
still. 

Jac.  Are  you  acqMainted  with  him,  too? 

Ran.  Ay,  ay ;  why,  did  I  not  tell  you  at  first, 
that  I  was  one  of  your  old  acquaintance  ?  I  know 
all  about  you,  you  sec;  though  the  devil  fetch 
me  if  ever  I  sasv  you  before !  Now,  madam, 
give  mc  your  hand. 

Jac.  And  now,  sir,  have  with  you. 

Ran.  Then  thou  art  a  g;irl  of  spirit.  And 
though  I  long  to  lnii»  you  for  trusting  yourself 
with  me,  I  will  not  beg  a  single  kiss,  till  Bel- 
lamy hiinielf  shall  give  me  leave.  He  must 
fight  well,  that  takes  you  from  me.        [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L—TAtf  Piazza, 

Enter  Bellamy  and  Fraxklt. 

Bel.  PsHA  !  what  impertinent  devil  put  it  into 
your  head  to  meddle   with  my  affiiin.  ? 

Frank.  You  know  I  went  thither  in  pursuit  of 
another. 

Bel.  I  know  nothing  you  had  to  do  tlierc  at 
all. 

Frank,  I  thought,  Mr  Bellamy,  you  were  a 
lover. 

Bel.  I  am  so ;  and  therefore  should  be  for- 
given this  sudden  warmth. 

Frank.  And  therefore  should  forgive  the  fond 
impertinence  of  a  lover.        ^ 

Vol.  II. 


BeL  Jealousy,  you  know,  is  as  natural  an  in- 
cident to  love 

Frank.  As  curiosity.  By  one  piece  of  silly 
curiosity,  I  have  gone  nigh  to  ruin  both  myself 
and  you ;  let  not,  then,  yonr  jf^alousy  complete 
our  misfortunes.  I  fear  I  have  lost  a  mistress 
as  well  as  you.  Then  let  us  not  quarrel.  AU 
may  come  ris^ht  again. 

Bei.  It  is  impossible.  She  is  gone,  removed 
for  ever  from  my  sight :  she  is  in  the  country  by 
this  time. 

Frank.  How  did  you  lose  her  after  we  part- 
ed? 

Bel.  By  too  great  confidence.  When  I  got 
her  to  my  chair,  the  chairmen  were  not  to  be 
found.    And;  safe  as  I  thonght  in  our  disguise. 
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I  Rctually  put  her  into  the  chair,  when  Mr 
Strictland  and  his  servants  were  in  sight ; 
which  1  had  no  sooner  done,  than  they  sur- 
rounded US,  overpowered  me,  and  carried  her 
away. 

Frank.  Unfortunate  indeed  !  Could  you  not 
make  a  second  attempt  f 

Bei.  I  had  designed  it ;  but  when  I  came  to 
the  door,  I  found  the  ladder  removed ;  and,  heai^ 
ing  no  noise,  seeing  no  lights,  nor  being  able  to 
make  any  body  answer,  I  concluded  all  attempts 

as  impracticable  as  I  now  find  them. Ha !  I 

see  Lucetta  cdhiiflg.    Then  Ihey  maj  be  still  in 
town. 


Enter  Lucetta. 

Lucetta,  welcome !  what  news  of  Jacintha  f 

Luc,  News,  sir  !    you  fright  me  out  of  my 
senses  !  Why,  is  she  not  with  you  ? 

Bei.  What  do  you  mean?  With  me!  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  I  lost  her  la<^t  night. 

I^ic,  Good  Heaven  !  then  she  ii  undone  fbr 
ever. 

Frank.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
Bel.  Speak  out-<-I'm  all  amaiement ! 
Xur.  She  is  escaped,  without  any  of  as  know- 
ing how.     Nobofly   missed    her    till  nooming. 
We  all  thought  she  went  away  with  you.    But 
Heaven  knows  now  what  may  Have  happened. 

Bet.  Somebody  must  have  accompanied  her 
in  her  flight. 

Luc.  We  know  of  nobody:  we  are  all  in  con- 
fusiou  at  home.    My  roaster  swears  reveuge  on 
you.    My  mistress  says  a  stranger  has  her. 
BfL  A  stranger ! 

Luc.  But  Mrs  Clarinda 

Bet.  Clnrinda  !  Who  is  she  ? 
Luc.  [To  Frankly.]  The  lady,  sir,  who  you 
saw  nt  our  house  last  night 
Frank.  Hn  I  what  of  her  ? 
Luc.  She  says,  she  is  sure  one  Frankly  is  the 
man ;  she  saw  them  together,  and  knows  it  to  be 
true. 

PnrnX:.  Damned  fortune!  [Atide. 

Luc.  Sure  this  is  not  Mr  Frankly. 
Frank.  Nothing  will  convince  him  now. 

[Aiide. 
Bet.  [LooArin^  at  Frankly.]  Ha  !  'tis  true ! — 
I   see  It  is  true.  [j4<i</r.]  Lucetta,  run   up  to 
Buckle,  and  take  him  with  you  to  search  where- 
ver you  can.  [Putsi  tier  oiif!]  Now,  Mr  Frankly, 

I  have  found    you. You  have  used    me   so 

ill,   that  you  f^oroe  me  to  forget  you  are  my 
friend. 

Frank,  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Bet.  Draw  ! 

Frank.  Are  you  mad  ?  By  Heavens,  I  am  in- 
nocent. 

BeL  I  have  henrd  you,  and  will  no  longer  be 
imposed  on.    Defend  yourself  I 

Frank,  Nay,  if  you  are  so  hot,  I  draw  to  de- 
icnd  myself^  at  I  would  against  a  madman. 


Enter  Rangkr. 

Ran.  ^Vhat  the  devil,  swords  at  nooo-elav  ! 
Have  among  you,  faith !    [Parts  t/temJ]    VVbat*» 

hcrr,  Bellamy  ! Yes,  egad,  you  are  Bellamy, 

and  you  are  Frankly ;  put  up,  both  of  yoo nr 

clmc^ 1  am  a  devilish  fellow  when  onoe  mj 

sword  is  out. 

Bet,  We  shall  have  a  time 


Ran.  [^Pushing  Bellamy  one  tfoy.j  A  tinie 
for  what  r 

Frank.  I  shall  be  always  as  ready  to  defend 
my  innocence  ns  now. 

Ran.  [Pushing  Frankly  the  ottter  wayJ^  In- 
nocence !  ay,  to  be  sure — at  your  age— a  mighty 
innocent  fellow,  no  doubt.  But  what,  in  th^ 
name  of  common  sense,  is  it  that  ails  you  both  ' 
are  you  mad  ?  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were 
hupsinsr  and  kissing ;  and  now  you  are  cotting  one 
another's  throats — I  never  knew  any  gpod  conie 
of  one  fellow's  beslavering  another — But  I  shall 

put  you  into  better  humour,  I  warrant  yoa 

Bellamy,  Frankly,  listen  both  of  you — Such  for- 
tune— such  a  scheme 

Bet.  Prithee,  leave  fooling.  What,  art  drunk  ? 
Frank*  He  is  always  so,  I  think. 
Ran.  And  who  gave  you  the  privilegp  of  think- 
ing ?  Dnmk  !  no ;  I  am  not  drunk.  Tipsy,  per- 
haps, with  my  goiid  fortune— merry,  and  in  spi- 
rits— though  I  have  not  fire  enongh  to  run  mv 
friend  through  the  body.  Not  drunk,  thnuch 
Jack  Meggot  and  I  have  boxed  it  about — Chaiu- 
poign  was  the  word  for  two  whole  hours^  by 
Shrewslniry  clock. 

Bet.  Jack  Meggot !   Why,  I  left  him  at  one, 
going  to  bed. 

Ran,  That  may  be,  but  T  made  shift  to  rouse 

him  and  his  family  by  four  this  morning.  Oand*^ ! 

I  picked  up  a  wench,  and  carried  her  to  hii 

house. 

Bet,  Ha ! 

Ran.  Such  a  variety  of  adventure*— Nay,  ynu 

shall  hear But,  before  1  begin,  Bellamy,  you 

shall  promise  me  half  a  doien  kisses  before  hand  : 
for  the  devil  fetch  me  if  that  little  jade,  Jadntha, 
would  give  me  one,  though  I  pressed  hard. 
BeL  Who,  Jadnthn?  press  to  kiss  Jacintba? 
Ran.  Kiss  her!  ay;  wnynot?  is  she  not  a  wo- 
man, and  made  to  be  kissed  ? 

Bet.  K\^»  her  ! — I  shall  run  distracted ! 
Ran,  How  could  I  help  it,  when  I  had  hrr 
alone,  you  n^e,  in  her  bed-chamber,  at  mid- 
night !  if  I  had  been  to  be  sacriBoed,  I  should 
have  done  it 

Bet.  Bed-chamber^  at  midnight !   I  can  hold 
no  longer— Draw  ! 

Frank.  Re  easy,  Bellamy.  [Interposins:. 

Bet.  He  has  been  at  some  of  his  damned  tricks 
with  her. 
Frank,  Hear  him  out 

Ran,  ^eath,  bow  coold  I  know  she  was  Li^ 
mistress  ?  But  I  tell  this  story  roost  roiserably.  I 
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ahcMild  have  told  you  first,  I  was  in  another  lady's 
chamber.  By  the  Lord,  I  got  in  at  the  window 
bjT  a  ladder  of  ropes  ! 

Frank.  Ha!  Another  lady? 

J?«fi.  Another :  and  stole  in  upon  her  whilst 
she  was  undressing; ;  beautiful  as  an  angel,  bloom- 
ing and  young 

Frank,  What,  in  the  same  house  ? 

A/.  What  is  this  to  Jadntha  ?  Ease  me  of  my 
pain. 

Ran,  Ay,  ay,  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same 
floor.  The  sweetest  little  angel — fiut  I  desigD 
to  have  another  touch  with  her. 

Frank,  'Sdeath  !  but  you  shall  have  a  touch 
upon  me  first. 

BeL  Stay,  Frankly.  [Interpoting, 

Ran,  Why,  what  strange  madness  has  possess- 
ed you  botl),  that  nobody  must  kiss  a  pretty 
wench  but  yourselves  ? 

BeL  What  became  of  Jacintha  f 

Ran.  Ounds !  what  have  yoii  done,  that  you 
must  monopolize  kissing  ? 

Frank,  rrithee,  honest  Ranger,  ease  me  of  the 
pain  I  am  in.    Was  her  name  Clarinda? 

BeL  Speak  in  plain  words,  where  Jacintha  is, 
where  to  be  found.    Dear  boy,  tell  me. 

Ran,  Ay,  now  it  is  honest  Ranger ;  and,  dear 
boy,  tell  me— and  a  minute  ago,  my  throat  was 

to  be  cut 1  could  find  in  my  heart  not  to  open 

my  lips.  But  here  comes  Jack  Meggot,  who  will 
let  you  into  all  the  secret,  though  he  designed  to 
keep  it  from  you,  in  half  the  time  that  I  can, 
though  I  had  ever  so  great  a  mind  to  tell  it  you. 

Enter  Jack  Meggot. 

J.  Meg,  So,  save  ye,  save  ye,  lads !  we  have 
been  frightened  out  of  our  wits  fcr  you.  Not 
bearing  of  Mr  Bellamy,  poor  Jacintha  is  ready 
to  sink  for  fear  of  any  accident. 

BeL  Is  she  at  your  house  ? 

/.  Meg,  Why,  did  not  you  know  that  ?  We 
dispatchM  master  Ranger  to  you  three  hours 
ago. 

Ran.  Ay,  plague !  but  I  had  business  of  my 
own,  so  I  could  not  come — Hark  ye.  Frankly,  is 
your  girl  maid,  wife,  or  widow  ? 

Frank.  A  maid,  I  hope. 

Ran,  The  odds  are  against  you,  Charles— 
But  mine  is  married,  you  rogue,  and  her  husband 
jealous — ^The  devil  is  in  it  if  I  do  not  reap  some 
reward  for  my  last  night's  service. 

BeL  He  has  certainly  been  at  Mrs  Strictland 
herself.    But,  Frankly,  I  dare  not  look  on  you. 

Frank,  This  one  embrace  cancels  all  thoughts 

of  eonuty* 

BeL  Thou  generous  man  !— But  I  must  haste 
to  ease  Jadntha  of  her  fears.  [tUit  B^l. 

I^ank,  And  I  to  make  up  matters  with  Cla- 
rinda. [Exit  FaANK. 

Ran,  And  I  to  some  kind  wench  or  other. 
Jack.  But  where  shall  I  find  her,  Heaven  knows. 
And  so,  my  service  to  vour  monkey. 

J,  Meg.  AdieU|  rattlepate.  lEjteunt. 


SC£N£  U.—The  hall  of  Mk  Staictland's 

house. 

Enter  Mrs  Strictland  and  Clarinda. 

Mn  Strict.  But  why  in  such  a  hurry,  my 
dear  ?  stay  till  your  bervants  can  go  along  with 
you. 

Cla,  Oh,  no  matter;  they'll  follow  with  my 
things.  It  is  but  a  little  way  off,  and  my  chair 
will  guard  me.  After  my  staying  out  so  late  luat 
ni^ht,  I  am  sure  Mr  Strictland  will  think  every 
minute  an  age  whilst  I  am  in  his  house. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  am  as  much  amazed  at  his  sus- 
pecting your  innocence  as  iny  own ;  and  eirery 
time  I  think  of  it,  I  blush  at  my  present  beba< 
viour  to  you. 

Cfa.  No  ceremony,  dear  child. 

Mrs  Strict,  No,  Clarinda;  I  am  too  well  ac- 
ouaintcd  with  your  good  humour.  But,  I  fear,  in 
toe  eye  of  a  malicious  world,  it  may  look  hke  a 
confirmation  of  his  suspicion. 

Cla,  My  dear,  if  tlie  world  will  speak  ill  of  me 
for  the  little  innocent  gaiety,  which  I  think  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  my  temper,  I  know  no  way 
to  prevent  l^  and  am  only  surry  the  world  is  so 
ill-natured :  but  I  sliall  not  part  with  my  mirth, 
I  assure  them,  so  long  as  I  know  it  innocent.  I 
wish,  my  dear,  this  may  be  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness your  hudband's  jealousy  ever  gives  you. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  hope  he  never  agaiu  may  have 
such  occasion  as  he  had  last  ni<;ht. 

Cla,  You  are  so  unfashionable  a  wife  !  Why, 
last  night's  accident  would  have  made  hall  the 
wives  in  London  easy  for  life.  Has  not  his  jea- 
lousy discovered  itself  openly }  And  are  not  you 
innocent?  There  is  notliing  but  your  foolish  tem« 
per  that  prevents  his  being  absolutely  in  your 
power. 

Mrs  Strict,  Clarinda,  this  is  too  serious  an  nf- 
fair  to  laugh  aL  Let  me  advise  you,  take  care  of 
Mr  Frankly,  observe  his  temper  well,  and  if  be 
has  the  least  taint  of  jealousy,  cast  him  ofl^  and 
never  trust,  to  keeping  him  in  your  power. 

Cla,  You  will  hear  little  more  of  Frankly,  I 
believe.    Here  is  Mr  Strictland. 

Enter  Mr  Strictland  and  Lucetta. 

Strict,  Lucetta  says  you  want  me,  noadam. 

Cla,  I  trouble  you,  sir,  only  tliat  I  might  re- 
turn you  thanks  for  the  civilities  I  have  received 
in  yoar  family,  before  I  took  my  leave. 

Strict.  Keep  them  to  yourself,  dear  madam. 
As  it  is  at  my  request  that  you  leave  my  house, 
your  thanks,  upon  that  occasion,  are  not  very  de- 
sirable. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.  My  thanks 
were  only  for  your  civilities.  They  will  not  over- 
burden you.  Dut  ril  conform  to  your  humour, 
sir,  and  part  with  as  little  ceremony 

Strict.  As  we  met. 

Cla,  The  brute !  [Aside.]  Mv  dear,  good  b'ye, 
we  may  meet  again.  [To  Mrs  Strict. 

Strict.  If  you  dare  trust  me  with  your  hand. 
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Cla.  Ltirctta,  remember  my  instructions.  Now, 

sir,  have  witfi  you. 

[Ain  Stuictland  kadi  Clarinda  out. 

I^frs  S<fr/c/.  Arc  her  ifistructioiis  cruel  or  kind, 

Lucetta?  lor  I  suppose  tlicy  relate  to  Mr  Frank- 

Jy. 

Luc.  Ffave  you  a  inind  to  try  if  I  can  keep  a 
secnl  as  V  ( 1!  a-^  yourself,  madam  ?  But  I  wiil  ^l}ew 
you  I  am  lit  to  be  trusted,  by  keeping  this,  though 
It  signifies  nothiiijr. 

Mrs  Strict.  1  his  answer  is  not  so  civil,  I  think. 

Luc.  1  teg  pardon,  madam,  I  meant  it  not  to 
oiFend. 

Mrs  Strict.  Pray  let  us  have  no  more  such. 
I  ncitlicr  desire,  nor  want  your  assistance. 

Re-enter  Ma  Strictlakd. 

Strict.  Slie  is  gone;  I  feci  myself  somewhat 
easier  already.  Snce  I  have  begun  the  day  with 
gallantry,  madam,  shall  I  conduct  you  up? 

Mrx  Strict.  1  here  is  something,  sir,  which  gives 
you  secret  uneasiness.    I  wisli 

Strict.  Perhaps  so,  madam;  and  perhaps  it 
may  won  Lc  no  secret  at  all.        [Leads  her  out. 

Luc.  Would  I  were  once  well  settled  with  my 
younj;  lady  !  for,  at  present,  this  is. but  an  odd 
sort  of  a  queer  fnnaly.  Last  night's  affair  puzzles 
me.  A  hat  there  was,  that  belonged  to  none  of 
us,  that's  certain  ;  madam  was  in  a  fright,  that  is 
as  certain;  and  I  brou«;,ht  all  off.  Jacintha 
escaped,  no  one  of  us  knows  how.  The  good 
man  8  jealousy  was  yesterday  fzroundless;  yet  to- 
day, in  my  mind,  he  is  very  much  in  the  right. 
Mighty  odd,  all  this ! — Somebody  knocks.  If 
this  should  be  Clarinda's  spark,  I  have  an  odd 
message  for  him,  too.  [She  opent  the  door, 

Enter  Frankly. 

Trank.  So,  my  pretty  handmaid,  meeting  with 
you  };ivos  me  some  hopes.  May  I  speak  with 
Clariudn  ? 

Luc,  Whom  do  you  want,  sir? 

Frank.  Clarinda,  cfiild.  The  young  lady  I  was 
a.liuiitcd  to  yesterday. 

Luc.  Clarinda!  No  such  person  lives  here,  I 
assure  you. 

ft. 

Frauk.  Where,  then? 
Imc.  I  dou't  know,  indeed,  sir. 
Frank.  Will  you  inquire  within  ? 
Iaic,  Nol;ody  Cnows  ui  tliis  house,  sir,  you  will 
£nd. 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean?  She  is  a  friend  of 
Jacinthn's,  your  lacly.  I  will  take  my  oath  she 
was  here  last  ni^ht ;  and  you  yourself  spoke  of 
her  being  here  this  morning — Not  know  ! 

IjUc.  No  ;  none  of  us  know.  She  went  away 
of  a  suildcn — no  one  of  us  can  imagine  whjther. 

Frank.  Why,  faith,  child,  thou  hast  a  tolerable 
face,  and  hast  delivered  this  denial  very  hand- 
Kinu  ly  :  but  let  me  tell  you,  your  impertinence 
this  ujornini;  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life 


year  young  mistress;  I  come  from  Mr  'BeAlaxnj  ; 

I  come  with  my  pur^e  fuU  of  gold,  that 
sive  rhetoric,  to'  win  you  to  leC  me  see  and 
to  this  Clarinda  once  again. 

Xttc.  She  is  not  here,  sir. 

Frank.  Direct  me  to  her. 

Luc.  No  ;  I  cannot  do  that,  neither. 

Enter  Ma  STaiCTLAVO  behiiuL 

Strict.   I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,   aod  a 
man's  voice — Ha  !  ^^sidc. 

Frank.  Deliver  this  letter  to  her. 

Strict.  By  ail  my  fear»,  a  letter  !  [Aside. 

Luc.   I  don't  know  but  I  may  be  tempted  to 
do  that. 

Frank.  Take  it,  then — and  with  it  this. 

[Kisses  her,  and  gives  her  wtoney. 

Strict.  Um  !  There  are  two  bribes  in  a  breath ! 
What  a  jade  she  is  !  [Asides 

Luc.  Ay ;  this  gentleman  understands  reason. 

Frank.  And,  be  assured,  you  oblige  your  mis- 
tress uhile  you  are  sening  me. 

Strict.  Her  mistress !  Damned  8e«  !  And 
damned  wife  !  thou  art  an  epitome  of  that  sex  ! 

[Aside. 

Frank.  And,  if  you  can  procure  me  an  an- 
swer, vour  fee  shall  be  enlarged. 

[Exit  Fraxklt. 

Luc.  The  next  step  is  to  get  her  to  read  this 
letter. 

Strict.  [Snatches  the  letter.] — No  noise — But 
stand  silent  there,  whilst  I  read  this. — [Breaks  it 
opeuy  and  drops  the  case.] — *  Madam,  the  gaiety 

*  of  a  lieart  happy  as  mine  was  yesterday,  may,  I 
'  hope,  easily  e.xcuse   the  unseasonable   viMt  I 

*  made  your  house  last  nij:ht* — Death  and  the 
devil !  (.*oufusiun !  I  shall  run  distracted.  It  b 
too  much  !  There  was  a  man,  then,  to  whom  the 
hat  belonged  ;  and  I  was  j;ulled,  abused,  cheat- 
ed, impi^sed  on  by  a  chit,  a  child — Oh,  woman, 
woman  !  But  I  \%ill  be  calm,  search  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  have  a  full  revenjio 

Luc.  [Asi'Ic] — So,  here's  fine  work !  Hell 
make  himself  very  ridiculous,  though. 

Strict.  [Reads  on.] — '  I  know  my  innocctice 

*  will  appear  m)  manifestly,  that  I  need  only  ap- 

*  pe  al  to  the  lady  who  accompanied  me  to  Bath.' 
Your  vtTv  humble  sen*ant,  good,  innocent,  fine 
Madam   Clarinda.    '  And  I  do  not  doubt  but 

*  her  good-nature,'  bawd !  bawd  !  'will  not  let 

*  you  persist  in  injuring  your  obedient  humble 

*  servant, 

*  Charles  Franklt.' 
Now,  who  can  say  my  jealousy  lacked  founda- 
tion, or  my  suspicion  of  fine  madam's  innocent 
gaiety  was  unjust?  Gaiety!  Why,  ay;  'twas  gai- 
ety brought  him  hither.    Gaiety  makes  her  a 

bav\d My  wife  may  be  a  whore  in  gaiety. — 

What  a  number  of  things  become  fashiossble 


under  the  notion  of  gaiety  !  What,  you  received 

this  epistle  in  gaiety,  too  ?  and  were  to  deliver  it 

T^ow,  therefore,  make  me  amends.    I  come  from;  I  to  my  wife,  I  suppose,  when  the  gay  fit  came 
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next  upon  her?  Why,  you  impudent  joung 
strumpet,  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? 

JLtic.  I  would,  if  1  dared,  laugh  most  heartily. 
Be  pleased,  sir,  only  to  look  at  that  piece  of  pa- 
per that  lies  there. 

Strict.  Ha! 

Luc,  I  have  not  touched  it,  sir.  It  is  the  case 
that  letter  came  in ;  -  and  the  direction  will  in- 
form you  whom  I  was  to  deliver  it  to.^. 

Strict,  This  is  directed  to  Clarinda  ! 

Luc.  Oh,  is  it  so  ?  Now,  read  it  over  again, 
and  all  your  foolish  doubts  will  vanish. 

Strict.  I  have  no  doubts  at  all.  I  am  satisfi- 
ed that  you,  Jacintha,  Clarinda,  my  wife,  all 

Luc.  Lud  !  Lud  1  You  will  make  a  body  mad. 

Strict.  Hold  Your  impertinent  tongue. 

Luc.  You'll  find  the  thing  to  be  just  as  I  say, 
air. 

Strict.  Begone  !— -[£jriV  Lucetta.] — ^Tliey 
must  be  poor  at  the  work,  indeed,  i(  they  did  not 
lend  one  another  their  names.  Tis  plain,  'tis 
evident,  and  I  am  miserable.  But,  for  my  wife, 
she  shall  not  stay  one  night  lunger  in  my  house. 
Separation,  shame,  contempt,  shall  be  her  por- 
tion. [  am  determined  in  the  thing ;  and,  when 
•nee  it  is  over,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  easy. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  lU.—The  Street, 

Clarinda  brought  in  a  ekairy  Ranger  fol- 

lozcing. 

Ran.  Hark*e,  chairmen !  Damn  your  con- 
founded trot !   Go  slower. 

Clu.  Here  stop. 

Ran.  By  Heavens !  The  monsters  hear  rea- 
son, and  obey. 

Cla.  [iMting  down  the  window.^ — What  trou- 
blesome fellow  was  that  ? 

1  Chair.  Some  rake,  I  warrant,  that  cannot 
carry  himself  home,  and  wants  us  to  do  it  for 
him. 

Clii.  There — And  pray  do  you  take  care  I  be 
not  troubled  with  him.  [Goes  in. 

Ran.  That's  us  much  as  to  say  now,  pray  follow 
me.  Madam,  you  are  a  charming  woman,  and  I 
will  do  it 

1  Chair.  Stand  off,  sir ! 

Ran.  Pritlice,  honest  fellow — what — what  wri- 
ting is  that?  [Endeavouring  to  get  in. 

2  Chair.  You  come  not  here. 

Ran.  Lodgings  to  be  let  s  a  pretty  convenient 
inscription,  and  the  sign  of  a  good  modest  fami- 
ly. There  may  be  lodgings  for  (irontlemeo  as  well 
as  ladies.  Hark'e,  rogues ;  I'll  lav  vou  all  the 
silver  I  have  in  my  pocket,  there  it  is,  I  get  in 
there  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  ye  pimps. 

I  [Throws  down  the  moneify  eind  goes  in. 

Within]  Chair,  chair,  chair ! 
rAatr.  Who  calb  chair } 


1  Chair.  What,  have  you  let  the  gentleman 
in? 

2  Chair.  I'll  tell  you  what,  partner,  he  certain- 
ly slipt  by  whilst  we  were  picking  up  the  money. 


Come,  take  up. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Clarinda's  lodgings. 

Enter  Clarinda,  and  maid  following. 

Maid.  Bless  me,  madam,  you  seem  disordered ! 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Cla.  Some  impertinent  fellow  followed  the 
chair,  and  I  am  atraid  they  let  him  in. — [A  noise 
between  Ranger  and  Landlady^ — I  should  cer- 
tainly know  that  voice. — [Ranger  talks  with  the 
Landlady^ — My  madcap  cousin  Ranger,  as  I 
live !  I  am  sure  he  does  not  know  me.  If  I 
could  but  hide  my  face  now,  what  sport  I  should 
have !  A  mask,  a  mask !  Run  and  see  if  you  can 
find  a  mask. 

Maid.  I  believe  there  is  one  above. 

Cla.  Run,  run,  and  fetch  it.->[£rif  JfoM/.}— 
Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ranger  and  Landlady. 

How  unlucky  is  this?  [Turning  from  them: 

Land.  What's  your  business  here,  unmannerly 

sir? 

Ran.  Well,  let's  see  these  lodgings  that  are  to 

be  let.    Gad,  a  very  pretty,  neat  tenement — But 

hark'e,  is  it  real  and  natural,  all  that,  or  only 

patclicd  up,  and  new-painted  tliis  summer  season, 

against  the  town  fills  ? 

Land.  What  does  the  saucy  fellow  mean  with 

his  double  tenders  here  ?  Get  you  down 

Enter  Maid  with  a  mask. 

Maid.  Here  is  a  very  dirty  one. 

[Aside  to  Clarinda. 

Cla.  No  matter— —now  we  shall  see  a  little 
what  he  would  be  at.  [Aside. 

Land.  This  is  an  honest  house.  For  ail  your 
laced  waistcoat.  III  have  you  thrown  down,  neck 
and  heels. 

Ran.  Pho !  not  in  such  a  hurry,  good  old  lady 

A  mask !  Nay,  with  all  my  heart.    It  saves 

me  a  world  of  blushing.  Have  you  ne'er  a  one 
for  me?  I  am  apt  to  be  ashamed  myself,  on 
tliese  occasions. 

Land.  Get  you  down,  1  say— — 

Ran.  Not  if  I  guess  right,  old  lady.  Madam, 
—[To  Clarinda,  who  makes  signs  to  the  Land 
lady  to  retire.^ — look  ye  there,  now  !  tliat  a  wo- 
man should  live  to  your  aee,  and  know  so  little 
of  tlie  matter.  Begone  I'^Exit  Landlady.^ — By 
her  forwardness,  this  should  be  a  whore  of  qua- 
lity. My  boy.  Ranger,  thou  art  in  luck  to-day. 
She  wont  speak,  I  find — then,  I  will — [Aside.^^ 
Delicate  lodgings,  truly,  madam  !  and  very  neat- 
ly furnished — a  very  convenient  room  this,  I 
must  needs  own,  to  entertain  a  mixed  company. 
Buty  my  dear  charmiog  creature^  does  not  that 
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door  open  to  a  more  commodious  apartment,  for 
the  happiness  of  a  private  friend,  or  so  f  The 
prettiest  brass  lock — fast,  uin  ;  thai  won't  do. — 
T^ath,  jfou  are  a  beautiful  woman  ;  I  am  i»urc 
you  are.  Prithee,  let  me  sec  your  face,  it  is  your 
mterest,  child — the  longer  you  delay,  the  nujrt 
I  shall  expect.  Tlierefore, — [Taking  her  hafid.] 
my  dear,  soft,  kind,  new  a(X]uaintanc(*,  thus  lei 
me  take  your  hand  ;  and,  whilst  you  gently,  with 
the  otiier,  let  day-light  in  upon  me,  let  uie  softly 
hold  you  to  me,  that,  with  my  longing  lip»,  I  may 
receive  the  warmest,  best  impres&iou.-'-{^A«  un- 
fROj/u.}— Clarinda ! 

Cia.  Ela,  ha !  your  servant,  cousin  Ranger — 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ran.  Oh,  your  humble  servant,  madam.  You 
had  like  to  have  been  U^hoidcn  to  your  mask, 
cousin — I  must  brazen  it  out.  [Autte. 

Cla,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  You  were  not  so  happy  in 
your  disguise^  sir.  The  pretty  stagger  in  your 
gait,  that  happy  disposition  oi  your  wig,  the  gen- 
teel negligence  of  your  whole  person,  and  those 
pretty  tiowera  of  modish  gallantrvt  made  it  im- 
possible to  mistake  you^  my  sweet  coz. Ha, 

Iia,  ha ! 

Rani.  Oh,  I  knew  you,  too ;  but  I  fancied  yoa 
had  taken  a  particular  liking  to  my  person,  and 
had  a  mind  to  sink  the  relation  under  that  little 
piece  of  black  velvet !  and,  egad,  you  never  find 
me  behind  hand  in  a  frolic.  But,  since  it  is 
otherwise,  my  merry,  good-humoured  cousin,  I 
am  as  heartily  glad  to  see  you  in  town,  as  I  should 
be  to  meet  any  of  my  old  bottle  acquaintance. 

CUl  And,  on  my  side,  I  am  as  happy  in  meet- 
ing your  worship,  as  I  should  be  in  a  rencounter 
with  e'er  a  petticoat  in  Christendom. 

JRan,  And  if  you  have  any  occasion  for  a 
dangling  gallant  to  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  or  even 
the  poor  neglected  Park,  you  are  so  unlike  the 
rest  of  your  virtuous  sistere  of  the  petticoat,  that 
I  will  venture  myself  with  you. 

Cla,  Take  care  what  you  promise ;  for  who 
knows  but  this  face,  you  were  pleased  to  say  so 
many  pretty  things  before  you  saw  it,  may  raise 
so  many  rivals  among  your  kept  mistresses,  and 
reps  of  quality * 

Ran.  Hold,  hold !  a  truce  with  your  satire, 
Bweet  cnz ;  or,  if  scandal  must  be  the  topic  of 
every  virtuous  woman's  conversation,  call  for 
your  tea-waiter,  and  let  it  be  in  it's  proper  ele- 
ment   Come,  yoor  tea,  your  tea ! 

Enter  Maid, 
Cla.  With  all  my  heart- 


^Who'i  there  ? 

Get  tea — upon  condition  that  yon  stay  till  it 
eomcs. 

Ran,  That  is  according  as  you  behave,  mar 
dam. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  favour. 

Ran.  Nay,  you  may,  I  assure  you ;  for  there 
is  but  one  woman  of  virtue,  besides  yourself,  I 
would  stay  with  ten  minutes  (and  I  have  not 


known  her  above  these  twelve  hours :)  the  insi- 
pidity, or  the  rancour  of  their  diMn)urae  is  insuf- 
ferabie — 'Sdeath  !  1  had  ruiliLT  lake  the  air  witlx 
my  sraudmochrr. 

Cia.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  huiii  ^  are  highly  obliged 
to  you,  I  vow. 

Run.  i  tell  you  what ;  the  lady  I  speak  of  was 
obIir;ed  to  nie,  and  ttic  generous  girl  is  ready  to 
own  it. 

Cla.  Aii'i.  pray,  vi\.?n  vras  it  you  did  virtue 
this  conMdc  riUjic;  s«Tvice  ? 

Ran.  ika  tins  hi-i  night,  the  devil  fetch,  me  ! 
A  romantic  wlinu  n  mine  conveyed  me  intf)  her 
chamber,  wlu  r<;  i  found  her,  youni;  and  beauti- 
ful, alone,  at  iiudni^ht,  dressed  hkc  a  soU  Adu- 
nif«;  her  lovely  liuir  aU  loose  about  her  shouir- 
ders  ' 

Cla.  In  boy's  clothes  !  this  b  worth  attending 
to.  "  [Aside. 

Ran.  Gad,  I  no  more  suspected  her  being  m. 
woman,  than  I  did  your  bcin^  my  cater-cousin. 

Cla.  ilow  did  you  discover  it  at  last? 

Ran.  Why,  faith^  she  very  modestly  dropt  me 
a  hint  of  it  herself. 

Cla,  Herself !  If  this  should  be  Jadntha ! 

[Aside. 

Ran,  Ay,  Yoregad,  did  she ;  which  1  imagined 
a  good  sign  at  midnight — eli,  cousin  ?  So  I  e'en  in-> 
vented  a  long  story  of  a  passion  I  had  for  her, 
though  I  had  never  seen  her  before — ^you  know  my 
old  way ;  and  said  so  many  tender  things — 

Cla.  As  you  said  to  me  just  now.. 

Ran.  Pho!  quite  in  another  style,  I  assure 
you.    It  was  midnight,  and  I  was  in  a  right  cue. 

Cla,  Well !  And  wlmt  did  she  answer  to  all 
these  protestations  ? 

Ran,  Why,  instead  of  running  into  my  arms 
at  once,  as  I  expected 

Cla.  To  be  sure. 

Ran.  'Gad,  like  a  free-hearted,  honest  girl, 
she  frankly  told  q>e  she  liked  another  better  than 
she  liked  ime ;  that  I  had  sometliing  in  my  hce 
that  shewed  I  vuba  a  gentleman ;  and  she  would 
e'en  trust  herself  with  me,  if  I  would  give  her  mj 
word  I  would  convey  her  to  her  spark. 

Cla.  Oh,  brave !  and  how  did  you  bear  this?- 

Ran,  Why»  curse  me,  if  I  am  ever  angry  witU 
a  womim  for  nq(  lu^ving  a  passion  for  me  ! 

Cla.  No ! 

Ran.  Never.  I  only  hate  your  sex's  vain  pre- 
tence of  having  no  passions  at  all.  Gad,  I  loved 
the  good-diatured  girl  for  it;  took  her  at  her 
word;  stole  her  out  of  the  window  ;  and  this 
morning  made  a  very  honest  fellow  happy  in  thfi 
possession  of  her. 

Cla.  And  her  name  is  Jadntba  ? 

Ran,  Ha! 

Cla.  Your  amours  are  no  secrets,  sir.  You 
see  you  might  as  well  have  told  me  all  the 
whole  of  last  night's  adventure ;  for  you  find  I 
know 

Ran,  All !  Why,  what  do  you  know  ? 
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Cla.  Nay,  nothitig;  I  only  know  that  a  gentle- 
man's hat  cannot  be  drupt  in  a  lady's  cham- 
ber  

Ran.  The  devil ! 

Cla,  But  a  hasband  is  such  an  odd,  imperti- 
nent, awkward  creature,  that  he  will  be  stum- 
bling nrer  it. 

Ran,  Here  has  been  fine  work.  [Aside.]  But 
how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  you  know  all 
this? 

Cla.  By  being  in  the  same  house. 

Ran.  In  the  same  house  ! 

Cla.  Ay,  in  the  same  house,  a  witness  of  the 
confusion  you  have  made. 

Ran.  Frankly's  Clarinda,  by  all  that's  fortu- 
nate I  It  muse  be  so !  [Aside. 

Cla.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  even  the 
dull,  low-spirited  diversions  you  ridicule  in  us 
tame  creatures,  are  preferable  to  the  romantic 
exploits  that  only  wioe  can  raise  you  to. 

Ran,  Yes,  cousin  :  but  I'll  be  even  with  you. 

[Aside. 

Cla,  If  you  reflect,  cousin,  you  will  iind  a 
great  deal  of  wit  in  shocking  a  lady's  modesty, 
disturbing  her  quiet,  tainting  ner  reputation,  and 
ruining  the  peace  of  a  whole  family. 

Ran.  To  be  sure. 

Cla.  These  are  the  his^h-mettled  pleasures  of 
you  men  of  spirit,  that  the  insipidity  of  the  vir- 
tuous can  never  arrive  at  And  can  you,  in  rea- 
lity, think  your  Burgundy,  and  your  Bacchus, 
your  Venus,  and  your  Loves,  an  excuse  for  all 
this  ?  Fie,  cousin,  iie  ! 

Ran,  No,  cousin. 

Cla.  What,  dumb !  I  am  glad  yon  have  mo- 
desty enough  left  not  to  go  about  to  excuse  your- 
self. 

Ran,  It  is  as  you  say;  when  we  are  sober, 
and  reflect  bat  erer  so  little  on  the  follies  we 
commit,  we  are  ashamed  and  sorry:  and  yet 
the  very  next  minute  we  run  again  into  the  same 
absurdities. 

Cla.  What !  moraliiittg,  ooasin  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ran.  What  you  know  is  not  half,  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  mischief  of  my  last  night's  fro- 
lic ;  ana  yet  the  very  next  petticoat  I  saw  this 
morning,  I  most  follow  it,  and  be  damned  to  me ; 
thoogh,  for  aught  1  know,  poor  Frankly's  life  may 
depend  upon  it. 

Cla.  Whose  life,  sir? 

Ran.  And  here  do  I  stand  prating  to  you 
■ow. 

Cla,  Pray,  good  cousin,  explain  yourself. 

Ran*  Good  cousin !   She  has  it.  [Ande^ — 


Why,  whilst  I  was  making  ofi*  with  the  wench, 
Bellamy  and  he  were  quarrelling  about  her ;  and 
though  Jacintha  and  I  made  all  the  haste  we 
could,  we  did  not  get  to  them  before 

Cla.  Before  what  ?  I'm  frightened  out  of  my 
wits ! 

Bmu.  Not  that  Frankly  cared  three  half-pence 
for  the  girl. 

Cla.  But  there  was  no  mischief  done,  I  hope  ? 

Ran.  Pho  !  a  slight  scratch ;  nothing  at  all,  as 
the  surgeon  said :  though  he  was  but  a  queer 
looking  son  of  a  bitch  of  a  surgeon,  neither. 

Cla.  Good  God !  why,  he  should  have  the 
best  that  can  be  found  in  London. 

Ran.  Ay,  indeed,  so  he  should :  that  was 
what  I  was  going  for,  when  I  saw  you.  [Sits 
down.'\  They  are  all  at  Jack  Mcggot^i  hard  by, 
and  yon  will  keep  me  here  ? 

Cla.  I  keep  you  here !  For  Heaven's  sake,  be 
gone. 

Ran.  Your  tea  is  a  damned  while  a  coming. 

Cla.  You  shall  have  no  tea  now,  I  assure  you. 

Ran.  Nay!  one  dish. 

Cla.  No,  positively,  you  shall  not  stay. 

Ran,  Your  commands  are  absolute,  madam. 

[Going, 

Cla,  Then  Frankly  is  true,  and  I  only  am  to 
blame. 

Ran.  [Retums!\  But  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons, cousin,  that  I  should  forget 

Cla,  Forget  what  I 

Ran,  Forget  to  salute  you. 

Cla.  Pshaw !  how  can  you  trifle  at  such  a  time 
as  this  ? 

Ran.  A  trifle  !  wrong  not  your  beauty. 

CUl  Lord,  how  teasing  you  are.    There. 

Ran.  [Kisses  ker!\  Poor  thing!  how  uneasy 
she  is.  Nay,  no  ceremony,  you  sliall  not  stir  a 
step  with  me. 

Cla.  I  do  not  intend  it  This  is  downright 
provoking.  [£xi>  Ranger.]  Who's  there? 

Enter  Landlady, 

Land.  Madam,  did  your  lad^yahip  call  ? 

Cla,  Does  one  Mr  Me^ot  hve  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Land.  Yes,  madam,  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
keeps  a  noble  house,  and  a  world  of  company. 

Cla.  Very  well ;  I  don't  want  his  history.  I 
wonder  my  servants  are  not  come  yet 

Land.  Lack  a-day,  madam,  they  are  all  below, 

Cla.  Send  up  one,  then,  with  a  card  to  me. 
I  must  know  the  truth  of  this  immediately. 

[Kxeunt 
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SCENE  L — A  room  in  Ms  Stetctland's  house. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Strictland  ditcovered  ;  $he  wetp^ 
ingy  and  he  writing. 

Mrs  Strict.  Heigh  ho ! 

Strict.  What  can  possiblT  be  the  occasion  of 
that  ftif^h,  madam  ?  you  have  yonrself  agreed  to 
a  maintenance,  and  a  maintenance  no  dutchess 
need  be  ashamed  of. 

Airs  Strict.  But  the  extremities  of  provocation, 
that  drove  me  to  that  asreemeot 

Strict.  Were  the  eBcct  of  your  own  follies. 
Why  do  vou  distturb  me?  [Wriiet  on. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  would  not  willingly  give  you  a 
moment's  uneasiness;  I  but  desire  a  fair  and 
equal  hearing ;  and  if  I  satisfy  you  not  in  every 
point,  then  abandon  me,  discard  me  to  tlie  world, 
and  its  malicious  tonpies. 

Strict.  What  was  it  you  said  ?  Damn  this  pen  ! 

Mrs  Strict,  I  say,  Mr  Strictland,  I  wonld 
only 

Strict.  You  would  only— —Yon  would  only  re- 
peat what  you  have  been  saying  this  hour ;  I  am 
innocent ;  and  when  I  shewed  you  the  letter  I 
had  taken  from  your  maid,  what  was  then  your 
poor  evasion,  hot  that  it  was  to  Clarinda,  and 
you  were  innocent? 

Mrs  Strict.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  innocent ! 

Strict.  But  I  know  your  Clarinda,  your  woman 
of  honour,  is  your  blind,  your  cover,  your— — 
But  why  do  I  distract  myself  about  a  \^oman  I 
liave  no  longer  any  concern  with  ?  Here,  madam, 
is  your  fate.  A  letter  to  your  brother  in  the 
country. 

ilfr«  Strict.  Sir 

Strict.  I  have  told  him  what  a  sister  he  has  to 
receive,  and  liow  to  bid  her  welcome. 

Mrs  Strict.  Then  my  ruin  is  complete.  My 
brother ! 

Strict.  I  must  vindicate  my  own  honour,  else 
what  will  the  world  say  ? 

Mr$  Strict.  That  brother  was  my  only  hope, 
my  only  ground  of  patience.  In  his  retirement,  I 
hoped  my  name  might  have  been  safe,  and  slept, 
till,  by  some  happy  means,  you  might  at  length 
have  known  me  innocent,  and  pitied  me. 

Strict.  Retirement!  pretty  soul !  no,  no;  that 
face  was  never  made  for  retirement ;  it  is  another 
sort  of  retiring  you  are  fittest  for.  Ha  !  hark  ! 
What's  that?  [A  knocking  at  the  door.]  Two 
gentle  taps—  and  why  but  two !  was  that  the  sig- 
nal, madam  ?  Stir  not,  on  your  life ! 

Mrs.  Strict.  Give  me  resolution.  Heaven,  to 
bear  this  usage,  and  keep  it  secret  from  the  world ! 

[Aside. 

Strict.  I  will  have  no  signs,  no  items,  no  hem 
to  tell  him  I  am  here.  Ha  !  another  tap.  The 
gentleman  is  in  haste,  I  find.  [Opens  the  door^ 
and  enter  Tiijiter.]  Tester !  Why  did  you  not 


oome  in,  rascal  ?  [Beats  hmu\  All 
to  cross  me. 

Test.  Lard,  sir!  what  do  yoa  strike  me  for? 
my  mbtress  ordered  me  never  to  come  in  where 
shle  was,  without  first  knocking  at  the  door. 

Strict.  Oh,  cuimix^;  devil !  Tester  is  too  k^ 
nest  to  be  trusted. 

Mrs  Strict.  Unhappy  man  !  wiU  nolhixi^  un- 
deceive him  ?  lAside. 
Test.  Sir,  here  is  a  letter. 
Strict.  To  my  wife  ? 

Test.   No,   sir,   to  yoa.     The   serrant   waits 
below. 
Strict.  Art  sore  it  is  a  servant? 
Test.  Sir !  [Staring.!  it  is  Mr  Bocklc,  sir. 
Strict.  I  am  mad  :  i  know  not  what  to  say,  or 
lo,  or  think.    But  let*s  read:  [Reads  to  kintseif.] 
Sir,  we  cann'H  bear  to  reflect  that  Mrs  Scrici- 
land  may  pos-sibly  be  ruined  in  your  esteem,  and 
in  the  voice  of  the  world,  only  by  the  €:onfosiou 
which  our  affiitrs  have  made  in  your  familv, 
without  oflering  all  within  our  power  to  clear 
the  misunderstanding  between  yoa.    If  yoa  will 
give  yourself  the  trouble  but  to  step  to  Mr  Meg- 
got*s,  where  all  parties  will  be,  we  doubt  not 
but  wc  can  entirely  satisfy  Y'>or  most  flagrant 
suspicions,  to  the  honour  of  Mrs  Strictlandy  and 
the  quiet  of  your  lives. 

*  Jacixtha.  John  Bellamt.' 
Hey  !  Here  is  the  whole  gang  witnessing  for  one 
another.  They  think  I  am  an  ass,  and  will  be 
led  by  the  nose  to  believe  every  tliini;.  Call  roe 
a  chair.  [Exit  Tester.]  Yes,  I  will  so  to  this 
rendezvous  of  enemies — I  will — ^and  find  out  all 
her  plots,  her  artifices  and  contrivances :  it  will 
clear  my  conduct  to  her  bnithcr,  and  all  her 
friends.  [Exit  Mr  Strictland. 

Mrs  Strict.  Gone  so  abruptly  !  What  can  tlrnt 
letter  be  about?  no  matter;  there  is  no  way  left 
to  make  us  easy,  but  by  my  disgrace,  and  I  mu^t 
leant  to  suffer ;  time  and  innocence  will  teach 
me  to  bear  it  patiently. 

Enter  Lucetta.. 

Luc.  Mrs  Bellamy,  madam,  (for  ray  voting 
lady  is  married)  he^s  you  would  follow  Mr  Strict- 
land  to  Mr  Meggot*s ;  she  makes  no  doubt  but 
she  shall  be  able  to  make  you  and  my  master 
easy. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  how  came  she  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter  ? 

Luc,  I  have  been  with  them,  madam ;  I  could 
not  bear  to  sec  so  good  a  lady  ill-treated. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  am  indeed,  LucetCa,  ill-treated : 
but  I  hope  this  day  will  be  tlie  last  of  it. 

Luc.  Madam  Clarinda  and  Mr  Frankly  will 
be  there :  and  the  young  gentleman,  madam,  ^ho 
was  with  you  in  this  room  last  night. 
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Mr$  l^riet.  Ha !  if  fie  is  tliere,  there  may  be 
Hopes ;  aod  it  is  worth  the  tryinfr. 

Imc  Dear  Isdy,  let  me  ciui  a  chair. 

Mrs  Strict .  I  go  with  you.  I  cannot  be  more 
wretched  than  I  am.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U,-^A  room  in  Jack  Mecoot's  kotue, 

Bnter  Frakkly,  Ranges,  Bellamy,  Jacintba, 
and  Jack  Meggot. 

Frank,  Oh,  Ranger,  thb  is  news  indeed!  yoor 
cousin,  and  a  lady  of  snch  fortune ! 

Ran,  I  have  done  the  business  for  you :  I  tell 
you  she's  your  own.    She  loves  you. 

jFVwiAe.  You  make  my  heart  dance  widi  joy ! 
Words  are  too  faint  to  tell  the  joy  I  feel ! 

Ami.  I  have  put  that  heart  of  hers  into  such 
•  flutter,  that  FU  \nj  a  hundred  guineas,  with  the 
assistance  whicj)  this  lady  has  promised  roe,  I,fiz 
lier  yoan  diisctlT. 

Jac,  Ay,  ay.  Mr  Frankly,  we  have  a  design 
upon  her  which  cannot  faiL  But  you  must  obey 
orders. 

Frank,  Most  willingly :  but  remember,  dear 
lady,  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake. 

Joe,  Away,  then,  into  the  oeit  room  ;  for  she 
is.  this  instant  coming  hither. 

Frank,  Hither  f  yon  surprise  me  more  and 
more. 

Jac^  Here  is  a  message  from  her,  by  which  she 
desires  leave  to  wait  on  me  this  aftemoonr. 

Ran,  Only  for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  here, 
I  assure  ye. 

F^nk,  Let  me  hug  thee ;  though  I  know  not 
bow  to  believe  it. 

Ran,  Psha !  prithee  don't  stifle  me !  It  is  a 
bosv  day,  a  very  busy  day. 

/  Au^.  Thou  art  the  most  unaccountable 
creature  m  life. 

Ran,  But  the  most  lucky  on^  Jack,  if  I  suc- 
ceed for  Frankly  a»  I  have  for  Bellamy ;  and  my 
heart  whispers  me  I  shall.  Come  in,  must  noble 
Mr  Buckle !  and  what  have  you  to  propose? 

Enter  Buckle. 

Buc  A  lady,  madtem,  in  a  diair,  says  her 
name  is  Clarinda. 

Joe,  Desire  hrr  to  walk  up. 

BeL  How  could  you  let  hef  wait?  [Exit 
Bijckle.]  You  must  excuse  him,  madam;  Buckle 
IS  a  true  oachelor's  servant,  and  knows  no  man- 
ners. 

Jac  Away,  awaif,  Mr  Frankly,  and  stay  till  I 
caU  ^u.    A  rap  with'  my  fan  smdl  be  the  signal. 

tExU  FaArNRLY.]  We  make  very  free  with  your 
ouse,  Mr  Meggot. 
/.  Meg,  Oh  r  you  could  not  oblige  me  more. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs  Bellamy,  pity  my  confusion. 
I  am  to  wish  you  joy,  and  ask  you  pardon^  all  in 

Vol.  U. 


a  breath.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  last  night's  behaviour. 

Joe.  Come,  come,  Clarinda,  it  is  all  well ;  all 

is  over,  and  forgot.   Mr  Bellamy     ■  ■■       [Salute,. 

\     Cla,  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart, 

and  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  any  folly  of 

mine  had  prevented  it. 

BeL  Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Cla,  I  see  nothing  of  Mr  Frankly !  my  mind 
misgives  me.  \Atide, 

Kan,  And  so,  you  came  hither  purely  out  of 
friendship,  good-nature,  and  humility  ? 

Cla,  Purely. 

Ran,  To  confess  ^ur  oftnces,  to  beg  pardon, 
and  to  make  reparation } 

Cla,  Purely.  Is  this  any  thing  so  extraordi- 
nary? 

J.  Meg.  The  most  so  of  any  thing  in  life,  I 
think. 

Ran,  A  very  whimsical  business  for  so  fine  a 
lady !  and  an  errand  you  seldom  weQt  on  before, 
I  fancy,  my  dear  cousin  ? 

Jac,  Never,  I  dare  swear,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  awkward  concern  she  shews  in  delivering  it. 

Cla,  Concern  !  Lard  !  well,  I  protest,  you  are 
all  exceeding  pretty  company !  Being  settled  for 
life^  Jacintlu^  gives  an  ease  to  the  mind  that 
brightens  conversation  strangely. 

Jac,  I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  you  are 
not  in  the  same  condition ;  for,  as  you  ai'c,  my 
dear,  you  are  horridly  chagrinL 

R4tn.  But  with  a  little  of  our  help,  madam, 
the  lady  may  recover,  and  be  very  good  com- 
paiiy. 

Cla.  Hum !  What  does  he  mean,  Bir  Bel- 
Uuny? 

BeL  Ask  him,  madam. 

Cla,  Indeed,  I  shall  not  give  myself  die  troiH 
ble. 

Jae,  Then,  vou  know  what  he  means  ? 

CUu  Something  impertinent,  I  suppose,  not 
worth  explaining. 

Jac,  It  is  something  you  won't  let  him  explaini 
i  I  find. 


Enter  Buckle,  and  mhitpen  Mbggut. 

J;  Meg,  Very  well.  Desire  him  lo  walk  into 
the  parlour.    Madam,  the  gentleman  is  below. 

Jac  Then  every  one  to  your  posts.  You  know 
your  cues  ? 

Ran,  I  warrant  ye.  [Exeunt  Oentlemen, 

Cla,  All  gone !  i  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Jac.  And  I,  my  dear  Clarinda,  have  8nniethin|g 
which  I  db  not  know  how  to  tell  you :  but  it 
must  be  known  sooner  or  latter. 

Cia.  What's  the  matter? 

Jac,  Poor  Mr  Frankly 

Cla.  You  fright  me  out  of  my  senses ! 

Jae.  Has  no  wounds  but  what  you  can  cute. 
Ha,  ha^  h«! 

Cla,  Psha !  I  am  angiy. 

4U 
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Jac.  Psba !  You  are  pleased ;  and  will  be  more 
80y  when  I  tell  you,  this  man,  whom  fortune  has 
thrown  in  your  wny,  is,  in  rank  and  temper,  tlie 
man  in  the  world  %iho  suits  you  best  for  a  hus- 
band. 

Cla,  Husband !  I  say,  husband,  indeed !  Where 
will  this  end  ?  [Aside, 

Jac,  His  very  soul  is  yours ;  and  he  only  %vaits 
ao  opportunity  of  telling  you  so.  He  is  in  the 
next  room.    Shall  I  call  him  in  ? 

Cia,  My  dear  girU  hold ! 

Jac,  How  foolish  is  this  coyness  now,  Clarinda ! 
If  tlic  men  were  liere,  indeed,  something  might 
be  said And  so,  Mr  Frankl;^ 

Cla,  How  can  you  be  so  teasing? 

Jac,  Nay,  I  am  in  downright  earnest:  and,  to 

shew  how  particular  t  have  been  in  my  inquiries, 

though  I  know  you  have  a  spirit  above  refputiing 

the  modish,  paltry  way  of  a  Smithfield  bargain 

his  fortune— 

Cia.  I  don*t  care  what  bis  fortune  is. 

Jac,  Donit  you  so?  Then  you  are  farther  gone 
than  I  thought  you  were. 

Cla,  No,  psba !  prithee,  I  don't  mean  so,  nei* 
thcr. 

Jac,  I  don't  care  what  you  mean:  but  you 
won't  like  him  the  worse,  I  hope,  for  having  a 
fortune  superior  to  your  own  ?  Now,  shall  I  call 
bim  in? 

Cla,  Pho,  dear  girl — Some  other  time. 

Jac,  [Rapt  with  her  fan,]  That's  the  signal, 
and  here  he  is.  Yuu  shall  not  stir :  I  posiuvcly 
will  leave  you  together.  [Ejtit  Jacinth  a. 

Cia,  I  tremble  all  over ! 

£ii/fr  Frankly. 

Frank,  Pardon  this  freedom,  madam :  but  I 
hope  our  having  so  luckily  met  with  a  common 
friend  in  Mrs  Bellamy 

Cia.  Sir! 

Frank,  Makes  any  farther  apology  for  my  be- 
haviour last  night  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Cia,  So  ftu*,  Mr  Frankly,  that  I  think  the  apo- 
logy should  be  rather  on  my  side,  for  the  imper^ 
tinent  bustle  I  made  about  her. 

Frank,  Tliis  behaviour  gives  me  hopes,  ma- 
dam :  pardon  the  construction — but,  from  the 
bustle  you  made  about  tlie  lady,  may  I  not  hope 
you  was  not  quite  indifferent  about  the  gentle- 
man ? 

Cla,  Have  a  care  of  being  too  sanguine  in  your 
hopes :  might  not  a  love  of  power,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  shewing  that  power,or  the  dear  pleasure 
of  abusing  that  power;  might  not  these  have  been 
foundation  enough  for  more  than  what  I  did  ? 

Fran  ft.  Charming  woman  !  with  most  of  your 
set,  I  grant,  they  might ;  but  not  with  you.  Wlmi- 
cver  power  your  beauty  gives,  your  good-nature 
will  aUow  you  no  otlier  use  of  it  than  to  oblige. 

Cla,  This  is  the  height  of  compliment^  Mr 
Frankly. 


f. 


Frank.  Not  in  my  opimon,  I 

dam ;  and  I  am  uow  going  to  pot  h  to  die  trL:. 
Cla,  What  is  he  [^uing  to  say,  nam  ?        [  ' 
Frank,  What  is  it  tbu  aib  me^  that  1  caoDnc 

speak  ?    Psba !  he  here !  lAw' 

Enter  Ravgck. 

Interrupted !  impertioeDt ! 

Ran.  There  is  no  sight  so  ridicoloiis  as  a  pair 
of  your  true  lovers.  Hereareyootwonovr,  bo*  'Z 
and  cringing,  and  keeping  a  passioo  sccict  tr  .a 
one  another,  that  is  no  secret  to  all  tke  boose  he- 
side.  And,  if  you  don't  make  up  the  nuuter  a»> 
mediately,  it  will  be  all  over  the  town  wicLs 
these  two  hours. 

Cla,  What  do  you  mean? 

Frank.  Ranger 

Ran,  Do  you  be  quiet,  can't  ye  ?  [  4twir  ]  Bat 
it  is  over,  I  suppose,  couan,  and  you  bave  pvok 
him  your  consent. 

Cut.  Sir,  the  liberties  you  are  pleated  to  take 
with  me * 

Ran,  Oh !  in  your  airs  still,  are  you  ?  Whr, 
then,  Mr  Frankly,  there  is  a  certain  letter  oi 
yours,  sir,  to  this  lady 

Cla,  A  letter  to  me  ! 

Ran.  Ay !  to  you,  madam< 

Frank.  Ha !  what  of  that  letter  ? 

Ran,  It  is  only  fallen  into  Mr  Strictland's 
hands,  that  is  all ;  and  he  has  read  it. 

Frank,  Head  it ! 

Ran,  Ay,  read  it  to  all  bis  family  at  homer 
and  to  all  the  company  below  :  and  if  some  stop 
be  not  put  to  it,  it  will  be  read  in  all  the  cofiee- 
houses  m  town. 

Frank.  A  stop  !  this  sword  shall  put  a  stop  to 
it,  or  I  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Ran,  But  will  that  sword  put  a  stop  to  the 
talk  of  the  town  ? — —Only  make  it  talk  the  fast- 
er, take  my  word  for  it. 

Cla.  This  is  all  a  trick. 

Ran,  A  trick  !  Is  it  so  ?  you  thall  soon  see 
that,  my  fine  cousin*  L^^^  Ranccb. 

Frank,  It  is  but  too  true,  I  fear.  There  is 
such  a  letter,  which  I  gave  Lui^tta.  Can  yon 
forgive  me?  Was  I  much  to  blame,  when  I 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  of  you? 

Cla,  [Tender fy.]  You  give  yourself,  Mr  Frank- 
ly, a  thousmid  times  more  uneasiness  than  you 
need  about  me. 

Frank,  If  this  uneasiness  but  conrinces  yoo 
how  much  I  love  you Interrupted  again  ! 

Cla,  This  is  downright  malice.  [Aade,^ 

Enter  RAVOZRf  follomed  by  Jacintba,  Mr 
Strictland,  Brllamt,  onif  Meogot. 

Ran,  Enter,  enter,  gentlemeu  and  lady.  Now 
you  shall  see  whether  this  is  a  trick  or  no. 

Cla,  Mr  Strictland  here !  What  is  all  this  ? 

Jac.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear ;  wc  wiU  tx^ 
plain  it  to  you. 
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F^ank,  I  cannot  bear  this  trifling  Ranger, 
when  my  heart  is  on  the  rack. 

Ran.  Come  this  way,  then,  and  learn. 
IJacintra,  Clarxnda,  Frankly,  and  Ran- 
ger, rttire.] 
[Ms  Strictlakd,  Bellamy,  aiuf  Megcot,  ad' 
panceJ] 
Strict,  Why,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say. 
This  has  a  face.    This  letter  may  as  well  agree 
with  Clarinda,  as  with  my  wife,  as  you  have  told 
the  story ;  and  Luoetta  explained  it  so :  but  she, 
/or  a  sixpenny  pieces  would  hare  construed  it  the 
other  way. 

J.  Meg.  But,  sir,  if  we  produce  this  Mr  Frank- 
ly to  you,  and  he  owns  himself  the  author  of  this 

letter 

BeL  And  if  Clarinda  likewise  be  brought  be- 
fore your  face  to  encourage  his  addresses,  there 
can  be  no  farther  room  for  doubt? 

Strict.  No.  Let  that  appear,  and  I  shall,  I  think 
I  shall,  be  satisfied — But  yet  it  cannot  be 

BeAWhynot?    Hear  me,  sir.        [They  talk. 
£Jaciktra,  Clarinda,  Frankly,   and  Ran- 
ger, advance. 
Jae.  In  short,  Clarinda,  unless  the  affair  is 
made  up  directly,  a  separation,  with   all   the 
obloquy  on  her  side,  must  be  the  consequence. 

^  Ctcu  Poor  Mrs  Stnctland !  I  pity  her :  but,  for 
him,  he  deserves  all  he  feels,  were  it  ten  times 
what  it  is. 

Jae,  It  is  for  her  sake  only,  that  we  beg  of  you 
both  to  bear  his  impertinence. 

.CAi.  With  all  my  heart.  You  will  do  what 
you  please  with  me. 

Irank,  Generous  creature ! 
Strict.  Ha !  here  she  is,  and,  with  her,  the  very 
man  I  saw  deliver  the  letter  to  Lucetta.  I  do 
liegin  to  fear  I  have  made  myself  a  fool.  Now 
for  the  proof.  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  which  has 
given  me  great  disturbance,  and  these  gentlemen 
assure  me,  it  was  writ  by  you. 

IVanAr.  That  letter,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I 
left  this  morning  with  Lucetta,  for  this  lady. 

Strict.  For  that  ladjr !  and  Frankly,  the  name 
at  the  bottom,  is  not  feigned,  but  your  real  name  ? 
F^ank.  Frankly  is  my  name. 
Strict.  1  see,  I  feel  myself  ridiculous. 
Jac.  Now,  Mr  Striccland,  I  hope — 
J.  Meg.  Ay,  ay ;  a  clear  case. 
Strict.  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  go  this  instant 
to  Mrs  Strictland. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  this 
vould  satisfy  me ! 
Strict.  What's  that  ? 

Ran.  Nay,  nothing ;  it  is  no  aflRur  of  mine. 
BeL  What  do  you  mean,  Ranger  f 
Strict.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean  ?   I  will  know 
liefore  I  stir. 

Rail.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  Cannot  you  see 
that  all  this  may  be  concerted  matter  between 
them? 

Frank,  Ranger,  you  koQw  I  can  resent. 


Strict.  Go  on ;  I  will  defend  you,  let  who  will 
resent  it. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  declare  myself  your 
friend  :  and,  were  I  as  you,  nothing  but  their  im- 
mediate marriage  should  convince  me. 

Strict.  Sir,  you're  right,  and  are  my  friend  in- 
deed.   Give  me  your  Hand. 

Ran.  Nay,  were  I  to  hear  her  say,  I,  Clarinda, 
take  thee,  Charles,  I  would  not  beheve  them,  till 
I  saw  them  a-bed  together.  Now,  resent  it  as 
you  will 

Strict.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  will :  but  nothing  less 
shall  convince  me :  and  so,  my  fine  lady,  if  you 
arc  in  earnest 

Cla.  Sure,  Mr  Strictland— 

Strict.  Nay,  no  flouncing ;  you  cannot  escape. 

Ran.  Why,  Frankly,  hast  no  soul  ? 

Frank.  I  pity  her  confusion. 

Ran.  Pity  her  confusion !  the  man's  a  fool — 
Here,  take  her  hand. 

Frank.  Thus,  on  my  knees,  then  let  me  ravish, 
with  your  hand,  your  heart. 

Cm.  Ravish  it  you  cannot ;  for  it  is  with  all 
my  heart  I  give  it  you. 

Strict.  1  am  satisfied. 

Cla.  And  so  am  I,  now  it  is  once  over. 

Ran.  And  so  am  I,  my  dainty  cousin ;  and  I 
wish  you  joj  of  a  man  your  whole  sex  would  go 
to  cunis  for,  if  they  knew  him  but  half  so  well  as  I 
do-^Ha  !  she's  liere;  this  is  more  than  I  bargain- 
ed for.  *  [Aside, 

Jacintua  leadi  in  Mrs  Strictland. 

Strict.  [Embracing  Mrs  Strictland.] — Ma- 
dam, reproach  me  not  with  my  folly,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  of  it  again. 

Mrs  Strict.  Reproach  you  !  No !  If  ever  you 
hear  the  least  reflection  pass  mv  lips,  forsake  me 
in  that  instant :   or,  virhat  would  yet  be  worse^ 

suspect  again* 

Strict,  It  is  enough.  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  to 
thee.  This  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  your  brother, 
thus  I  tear  in  pieces,  and,  with  it,  part  for  ever 
with  my  jealousy. 

Mrs  Strict,  'this  is  a  joy,  indeed  !  As  great  as 
unexpected.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  to 
make  it  lasting. 

Ran.  What  the  devil  is  coming  now  P   [Aside, 

Mrs  Strict.  Be  assuced,  every  other  suspicion 
of  me  was  as  unjust  as  your  last :  though,  per^ 
haps,  you  had  more  foundation  for  your  fears. 

Ran.  She  wont  tell,  sure,  for  her  own  sake. 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Strict.  All  mgst  be  cleared,  before  my 
heart  will  be  at  ease. 

Ran,  It  looks  pln^uy  like  it,  though  !     [Aside, 

Strict.  What  mean  you  ?  I  am  all  attention. 

Mrs  Strict.  There  was  a  man,  as  you  suspect- 
ed, in  my  chamber  last  night. 

Strict.  Ha  !  take  care ;  I  shall  relapse. 

Jifrt  Strict.  That  gentleman  was  he 

Ran,  Here  is  a  devil  for  you !  [Aside 
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MnSirkt.  Let Im  ei^lni  tlw  rest 

Ran.  A  froUc,  a  mere  frolic^  oo  my  life ! 

Strut.  A  frulic !  Zouods !       [rA<y  inierpou. 

Ran.  Nay,  don't  let  us  quarrel  tlie  reiy  mo- 
meot  you  declared  jourself  ray  friend.  Tbere 
wa<(  DO  harm  done,  I  promise  you.  Nay,  oerer 
frown.  After  I  have  told  my  ftory,  asy  satis- 
faction  you  are  pleased  to  ask,  I  shall  be  ready 
CO  f.}ve, 

Sfriet,  Be  quick,  then,  and  case  me  of  my 
pain. 

Ran.  WhT»  then,  as  I  was  strolliix  about  last 
night  upon  the  look-out,  I  must  coofess,  chance, 
and  chance  only,  conveyed  me  to  your  house ; 
where  I  espied  a  ladder  of  ropes  most  invitiD|;ly 
fastened  to  the  window— 

Jac.    VVhicb  ladder  I  bad  fastened  for  my 


Strict.  Proceed, 

Ran,  Up  mounted  I,  and  up  I  should  have 
nme,  if  it  had  been  into  the  Rjarret ;  it's  all  one  to 
Aanger.  I  opened  one  door,  then  another,  and, 
to  my  great  surpnse,  the  whole  house  was  silent ; 
at  last,  I  stole  into  a  room  where  this  lady  wa^ 
undressing—— 

StrUt.  'Sdeath  and  the  devil !  You  did  not 
dare,  sure— — 

Ran.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  dared,  or 
no,  if  1  had  not  heard  the  maid  mj  something  of 
her  master's  beiiu(  jealous.  <jh,  damn  me, 
thought  I,  then  the  worii  is  half  done  to  mv 
bands! 

Jac.  Do  you  mind  Chat,  Mr  Stricdand  f 

Strict,  I  do— 1  do,  most  feelinglv. 

Ran.  The  maid  grew  saucy,  anc^  most  conve- 
niently to  my  wishes,  was  turned  out  of  the 
room ;  and,  if  you  had  not  the  best  wife  in  thr 
world 

Strict.  'Ounds,  ur !  But  what  right  bavt. 
you 

Ran.  What  rigbt,  sir  ?  If  yot  will  be  jealous 
of  your  wife  without /i  cause;  if  you  will  oe  out 
at  that  time  of  night,  when  you  might  have  been 
so  much  better  employed  at  home ;  we^  young 
ielkmsy  think  we  have  a  rig^t 


find  a  I 


No  joking  I  beteadiyna;  jon 
not  what  I  feeL 

Ran.  Then,  ferioosly,  !  was 
c  iioaghj  call  it  what  jon  will,  to  be  very  mde  to 
cfab  lady,  for  whicb  I  ask  both  her  pairaoo  nad 
youra.  I  am  an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow, 
but  I  am  above  tellinc  yon,  or  any 
damn  me,  if  I  am  not  1 

Strict.  I  must,  I  cannot  bnt  believe 
for  the  fotnre,  madam,  you  shall 
ready  to  love,  and  trust  you.  No  tears,  I  beg ;  I 
cannot  bear  them. 

Mrs  Strict*  I  cannot  speak;  and  jeitiicve  as  a 
favour,  sir— 

Strict.  I  understand  yon;  and,  as  proof  of 
the  sincerity  with  whicb  I  mak,  1  beg  it  aa  a  fii> 
vour,  of  this  lady  in  partiailar,----{roCLAninnA] 
—and  of  all  the  company  in  geaml,  to  letniB  to 
my  house  immediately,  where  every  thiai^  Mr 
Bellamy,  shall  be  settled  to  your  entire  anffao- 
tinn.    No  thanks ;  I  basre  not  deserved  them. 

J.  Meg.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  the  fiddles  ai« 
ready ;  Mrs  Bellamy  bass  promised  me  bcr  faami, 
and  I  won't  part  with  one  of  you  till  midnight; 
«uid,if  you  areas  well  satisfieaas^FOu  pretend  to 
^je,  let  our  friend  Rattle,  here,  bcgyi  the  ball  with 
Mrs  Stricthmd ;  for  he  seems  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  daj. 

Strict.  As  you  and  the  oompan^jr  please. 

Ran.  Why,  this  is  honest ;  contmue  but  in  das 
humour,  and  faith,  sir,  you  may  trust  ne  Co  nm 
about  your  house  like  a  spaniel.  I  cannot  soft- 
dendy  admire  at  the  whimsicatneas  of  my  good 
t' irtune,  in  being  so  instrumental  to  this  general 
Happiness.  Bellamy,  Frankly,  I  wish  yoa  joy, 
vith  all  my  heart-— though  I  had  rather  youahouhl 
be  married  than  I,  for  all  that  Never  did  ma- 
il imony  appear  to  me  with  a  smile  upon  bar  Uoa, 
(ill  this  instant. 

Sure  joys  for  ever  wait  eadi  h^ipy  pair. 
When  sense  the  man,  and  virtue  crowne  the 

fair. 
And  kind  compliance  proves  their  mutual 

[A  danoe.    Eitemmi 
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DRAMATIS  PERfiONiE. 


MEN. 

LovBMOBE,  o  4impated  man  ^fathion. 

Sir  Bashful  Constant,  a  sheepish  htammriii. 

Sift  Beiujant  Fashion,  a  coxcomb, 

William,  servant  to  Lovemore. 

Sideboard,  servant  to  Sir  Qas^; vx. 

PoMPEY,  a  black  servant, 

John. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Lovemobb,  neglected  by  her  husband. 
The  Widow  Bellmoub,  a  wotnan  of  fashion. 
Lady  Constant,  wife  to  sir  Baskfal, 
Muslin,  maid  to  Mrs  Lovemore. 
Mionionet,  nuM  to  Mrs  Bellmoub. 
Furnish,  mid  to  Lady  Constant. 


Seeno^ldmdon. 


ACT    t 


SCENE  Lr^An  apartment  i^  Lovenoke's  house, 

William  and  Sideboard  discovered  at  a  game 

of  cards. 

WiL  A  plaoue  go  with  it !  I  have  turned  out 
mj  game :  Is  forty-seveo  good? 

Side,  Equal. 

WiL  Confound  the  cards !  tierce  to  a  queeo } 

Side,  Equal. 

WU.  There  again !  ruined,  stock  and  block : 
nothing  can  save  me.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
footman  in  England  plays  with  worse  luck  toan 
myself.    Four  aces  are  fourteen. 

Side,  That*s  hard ;  cruel,  by  Jupiter !  Aces 
against  me  every  time. 

Wil.  Four  aces  are  fourteen :  fifteen.  [Plays. 

Side,  There's  your  eqoalf^. 

WiL  Very  well:  1  turned  out  my  point  Six- 
,teon;  [P/ayi.J  seventeen.  [Plays.] 


Enter  Muslin. 


Mus,  There's  a  couple  of  you,  indeed  \  You 
are  so  fond  of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that  you 
are  scarce  out  of  your  beds,  but  you  must  imitate 
them  and  their  profligate  ways.  Set  you  up^  for- 
sooth ! 

WiL  Prithee  be  quiet^  woman,  do.   Eighteen. 

[Plays. 

Mus.  Upon  my  word !— -With  your  usual  ease,, 
Mr  Coxcomb. 

WiL  Manners,  Mrs  Muslin :  you  see  Mr  Side- 
board here ;  he  is  just  come  on  a  message  from 
sir  Bashful  Constant  Have  some  respect  for  a 
stranger.    Nineteen,  clubs.  [Plays. 

Mus.  It  would  become  Mr  Sideboard  to  go 
back  with  his  answer;  and  it  would  beoome  you 
to  send  my  lady  word 

WtL  Comoumd  your  tongue,  MrB  Mutflio : 
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jou*\l  pat  me  mit  What  shall  I  play  ? — ^He  will 
go  back  with  his  answer  in  good  time.  Let  his 
master  wait  till  it  suits  our  conveniency.  Nine- 
teen, dubs :  where  shall  I  go  now  ? 

Mui.  Have  done  with  your  folly,  Mr  Imperti- 
nent !  My  lady  desires  to  know 

WiL  I  tell  you,  woman,  my  master  and  I  de- 
tire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  yon  and  your  lady. 
Twenty,  diamond;*.  [Playt, 

Mui,  But  I  tell  you,  Mr  Brazen,  that  my  lady 
desires  to  know  at  what  hour  your  master  came 
home  last  night,  and  how  he  does  this  morning  f 

WiL  Ridiculous !  Don't  disturb  ua  with  that 
nonsense  now;  you  see  I  am  not  at  leisure.  I 
and  my  master  are  resolved  to  be  teased  no  more 
by  you ;  and  so,  Mrs  Go-between,  you  may  re- 
turn as  you  came.  What  the  devil  shall  I 
play  ?  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  I 
tell  you. 

Mut.  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  lu  ?  But 
yju  shall  have  to  do  with  u%  or  111  know  the 
reason  why. 

[She  $natches  the  eardi/rcm  himj  and  thnm§ 
them  a6ou/.] 

WiL  Death  and  fury !  this  meddling  woman 
has  destroyed  my  whole  game.  A  man  might 
as  well  be  married,  as  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 

Side,  I  shall  score  you  for  this,  Mr  William : 
I  was  sure  of  the  cards,  and  that  would  have 
made  me  up. 

WiL  No,  Toull  score  nothing  for  this.  Yon 
win  too  muth  of  me.  I  am  a  very  pretty  an- 
nuity to  you. 

Side,  Annuity,  say  you  ?  I  lose  a  fortune  to 
Tou  in  the  course  of  the  ^ear.  How  could  you, 
Mrs  Muslin,  behave  in  this  sort  to  persons  of  our 
dignity  ? 

Mut,  Decamp  with  your  dignity;  take  your 
answer  to  your  master.:  turn  upon  your  rogue's 
heel,  and  rid  the  house. 

side,  1  shan't  dispute  with  you.  I  hate  wrangl- 
ing :  I  leave  that  to  lawyers  and  married  people; 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Mr  William,  I 
shall  let  sir  Bashful  know,  that  Mr  Lovemore 
will  be  at  home  for  him.  When  you  come  to 
our  house,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge.  We  can 
have  a  snug  party  there,  and  I  promise  you  a 
glass  of  choice  Cnampaigiie  :  it  happens  to  be  a 
good  batch;  sir  Bashful  gets  none  of  it:  I  keep 
it  for  my  own  friends.     Au  revoir,  [E-rit, 

WiL  [Td  Muslin.]  You  see  what  mischief 
you  have  made. 

Mus.  Truce  with  your  foolery ;  and  now,  sir, 
be  so  obli^iig  as  to  send  my  lady  an  answer  to 
her  questions :  How  and  wheu  yuur  rakehelly 
master  came  home  last  night  ? 

WiL  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs  Muslin ;  you 
and  my  master  will  be  the  death  of  mc  at  last.  In 
the  name  of  charity,  what  do  you  both  take  me 
for?  Whatever  appearances  may  be,  I  am  but 
of  mortal  mould  ;  nothing  supernatural  ^bout 
me. 


Jiftti.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Powder-Pnff  !• 


WiiL  1  have  not,  indeed ;  and  flesh  and  blood, 
let  mc  tell  you,  can't  hold  it  alwayv  at  this  rate. 
I  can't  be  for  ever  a  slave  to  Mr  Lturenorc*!* 
eternal  frolics,  and  to  your  seoond-hand  airs. 

Afuj.  Second-hand  airs ! 

WiL  Yes,  second-hand  airs !  yon  take  f hem 
at  your  ladies'  toilets  with  their  cast  gowns,  and 
so  you  descend  to  us  with  them. — Ami  then,  oq 
the  other  hand,  there's  ray  master ! — Became  he 
chooses  to  live  upon  the  principal  of  his  health, 
and  so  run  out  his  whole  stock  as  fast  as  he  cai% 
he  must  have  my  company  with  him  in  his  de%-ii*^ 
dance  to  the  otner  world !  Never  at  hcMne  till 
three,  four,  five,  six  in  the  momine. 

Iftti.  |Ay,  a  vile,  ungrateful  ^oan !  always 
ranging  abroad,  and  no  re^Euii  for  a  wife  th^ 
dotes  upon  him.  And  yonr  love  for  me  is  all  of 
a  piece.  I  have  no  pauenoe  with  yoo  both ; 
a  couple  of  false^  perndioos^  abandoned  proAi- 
gates] 

WiL  Hey !  where  is  your  tongoe  running?  Mt 
ouster,  as  the  worid  goes,  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
civil  kind  of  a  husband ;  and  I,  hesven  help  roe ! 
a  noor  simpleton  of  a  constant,  amorous  puppy* 
who  bears  with  all  the  whims  of  my  little  tyrant 
here.  Come  and  kiss  me,  you  jade;  come  and 
kiss  me. 

Mum,  Paws  ofl^  Csesar.  Don't  think  to  make 
me  your  dupe.  I  know  when  you  go  with 
him  to  this  new  lady,  this  Bath  acquuntasoe; 
and  I  know  yon  are  as  false  as  my  master, 
and  give  all  my  dues  to  yours  Mrs  M^oionet 
there. 

WiL  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  that  I  am  rain- 
ed, pressed,  and  sent  on  board  a  tender  directly, 
if  you  blab  that  I  trusted  you  with  thi^t  secret. — 
But  to  charge  me  with  falsehood !— injustice 

and  ingratitude ! My  master,  to  be  sure,  does 

drink  an  agreeable  dish'of  tea  with  the  widow. 
He  has  been   there  every  evening  this  month 
pasL     How  long  things  are  to  be  m  this  train. 
Heaven  only  knows.   But  he  does  yisit  there,  and 
I  attend  him.    I  ask  my  master,  sir,  says  I,  what 
time  will  you  please  to  want  me  ?  He  fixes  the 
hour,  and  I  strut  by  Mrs  M\gnibnet,  without  so 
much  as  tipping  her  a  single  glance.    She  stands 
watering  at  the  mouth,  and  a  pretty  fellow  that, 
says  she  :  Ay  gaze  on,  say  I,  gaze  on  :  I  know 
what  you  would  be  at :  you  would  be  glad  to 
have  me:  but  sour  grapes  mj  dear;   and  so 
home  I  come,  to  cherisn  my  own  lovely  little 
wanton :  you  know  I  do,  and  after  toying  with 
thee,  I  fly'  back  to  my  master,  later  indeed  than 
he  appoints,  but  always  too  soon  for  him.    He 
is  lotii  to  part:  he  lingers  and  dangles,  and  I 
stand  cooling  my  heels.    Oh  !    to  the  devil  I 
pitch  such  a  life! 

Mut,  Why  don't  you  strive  to  reclaim  the  rilo 
man? 

WiL  Softly ;  not  so  fast.    I  have  my  talent  to 
be  sure ;  yes,  I  must  acknowledge  some  talent. 
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But  can  von  suppose  that  I  have  power  to  turn 
the  drift'of  his  inclinatious  ?  Can  I  give  him  a 
new  taste,  aud  lead  him  as  I  please  ?  And  to 
whom?  To  his  wife?  Ridiculous]  A  wife  has  no 
attraction  now ;  the  spring  of  the  passions  flies 
back ;  it  won't  do. 

JMui,  Fine  talking !  and  you  admire  yourself 
for  it,  don't  vou  ?  Can  you  proceed,  sir? 

WiL  I  tell  you  a  wife  is  out  of  date  ;  the 
time  was — but  that's  ail  over;  a  wife  is  a  drug 
now;  mere  tarwater,  \vith  every  virtue  under 
heaven,  but  nobody  takes  it. 

Mui,  Uave  done^  or  Til  print  these  ten  nails 
upon  your  rogue^s  face. 

WiL  Come  and  kiss  me,  I  say. 

Afiif.  A  fiddlestick  for  your  kisses,  while  you 
encourage  your  master  to  open  rebellion  agamst 
the  best  ofwives. 

WiL  I  tell  you  'tis  all  her  own  faulL  Why 
does  not  she  study  to  please  him  as  you  do 
me.  Come  and  throw  your  arms  about  my 
neck. 

Mus.  As  I  used  to  do,  Mr  Impudence? 

WiL  Then  I  must  force  you  to  your  own 
^ood.  [Kistei  ker,]  Pregnant  with  delight !  eg^d, 
if  my  master  was  not  in  the  ne&t  room  ■  ■    «  ■ 

[Bell  rings. 

Mu*.  Rush  \  my  lady's  bell :  how  Jong  has  he 
been  up  ? 

WiL  He  has  been  up— [JCines  her.]  'Sdeath ! 
you  have  net  me  all  on  fire.  [Atnet  ker, 

Mut,  There,  there ;  have  done  now ;  the  bell 
rings  Dg^in.  What  must  I  say  ?  When  did  he 
come  home  ? 

WiL  He  came  home — [Kitses  her.]  he  came 
home  at  five  this  morning ;  damned  himself  for 
a  blockhead;  [liCiMei.J  went  to  bed  in  a  surly 
humour;  was  tired  ot  himself  and  every  body 
else,  [Bell  ringSf  he  kisaes  her.]  and  he  is  now 
tjp-toe  spirits  with  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  in  that 
room  yonder. 

Mus.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion !  I  wish  my  lady 
would  mind  what  he  says  to  her — You  great 
bear!  you  have  given  me  such  a  flush  in  my 
'  face !  [Taket  a  pocket  looking-glass.^  T  look 
pretty  well,  I  thiuk.  There  [Aisses  hun.],  have 
done,  and  let  roe  be  gone.  [Exit. 

WiL  There  goes  high  and  low  life  contrasted 
in  one  person.  She  hu  not  dived  to  the  bottom 
of  my  master's  secrets ;  that's  one  good  thing. — 
What  she  knows,  she'll  blab.  We  shall  hear  of 
this  widow  from  Bath :  but  the  plot  lies  deeper 
than  they  are  aware  of.  Inquire  they  will ;  and 
let  them,  say  I ;  tlieir  anstver  will  do  them  no 
good.  *Mr  Lovemore  visit  the  widow  Bell- 
'  mour  P  We  know  '  no  sucli  person.'  That's 
what  they'll  get  for  their  pains.  Their  puzzle 
will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  they  may  sit  down 
to  chew  the  cud  of  disappointed  malice.  Hush ! 
my  roaster  and  sir  Brilluuit ;  I'll  take  care  of  a 


ftngle  rogue,  and  get  me  out  of  their  way. 


[Exit. 


JSn/erLovcMORB  andSin  BRtttfANt. 

Love,  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  I  must  both  pity 
and  laugh  at  you.  Thou  art  metamorphosed  in- 
to the  most  whimsical  being ! 

Sir  BriL  If  your  raillery  diverts  you,  go  on 
with  it  This  is  always  the  case :  apply  for  sober 
advice,  and  your  friend  plays  you  ott  with  a  joke. 

Love,  Sober  advice  !  very  far  gone,  indeed. — 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  soberly  to  tho- 
tribe  of  lovers.  That  eternal  absence  of  mind 
that  possesses  you  all !  There  is  no  society  with 
you.  I  was  damnable  company  myself,  when  I 
was  one  of  the  pining  herd  :  but  a  close  of  matri- 
mony has  cooled  me  pretty  handsomely;  aud 
here  comes  repetatur  haustut. 

Enter  Mcslik. 

-  Mus.  My  lady  sends  her  compliments,  and 
bess  to  know  how  you  do  this  morning. 

Love.  [Jf^ie /o  Si  a  Brilliant.]  The  novelty 
of  the  compliment  is  enlivening— It  is  the  devil 
to  be  teased  in  this  manner.  Wliat  did  you  say, 
child? 

Mus,  My  lady  hopes  you  find  yourself  vrell 
this  morning. 

Love,  Ay,  vour  lady:  give  her  my  compli- 
ments, and  tell  her — and  tell  her  I  hope  she  is 
well,  aud [  Yawns. 

Mus.  She  begs  you  won't  think  of  going  out, 
without  seeing  her. 

Love.  To  be  sure,  she  has  such  variety  every 
time  one  sees  her— my  head  aches  woefully-*—— 
tell  your  lady — ^I  shall  be  glad  to  see  ber ;  I'll 
wait  on  her—^Yawns.'] — tell  her  what  you  will. 

Mui.  A  brute !  I  snail  lot  my  lady  know,  sir. 

[Exit  Mus. 

Love,  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  you  see  me  an  ex- 
ample before  your  eyes.  Put  the  widow  Bell- 
mour  out  of  your  head,  and  let  my  lord  Ethe- 
ridge  be  the  victim  for  you. 

Sir  BriL  Positively  no;  my  pride  is  picqued. 
My  lord  Etheridge  shall  find. me  a  more  formi- 
dable rival  than  he  imagines.  By  the  way,  how 
long  has  the  noble  peer  been  in  England  ? 

Love.  His  motions  are  unknown  to  me.  f^sirfe.] 
I  don't  like  that  question.  His  lordship  is  in 
France,  is  not  he  ? 

Sir  BriL  No ;  he  is  certainly  returned.  The 
match  is  to  be  concluded  privately.  He  visits 
her  incog. 

J/we,  [Forcing  a  laugh.]  Oh  !  no ;  that  can- 
not be ;  my  lord  Etheridge  loves  parade.  I  can- 
not help  laughing.  The  jealousy  of  you  lovers 
is  for  ever  conjuring  up  phantoms  to  torment 
yourselves.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  wait  for. 
realities ;  there  are  enough  in  life,  and  you  may 
teach  your  fancy  to  be  at  rest,  and  give  you  no 
further  trouble. 

Sir  BriL  Nay,  don't  let  your  fancy  run  away 
with  you.    What  I  tell  you^  is  the  real  truth. 
'  Love.  Well,  if  it  be  true,  and  if  lord  Ethe- 


~  But  can  VOD  inppOM  that  I  hmn  pama  to  tn 
.  the  drift  of  lii«  iDclinatiouaP  Caa  1  ^rt  boc 
.;  new  taite,  aud  lead  him  u  I  plrut :  Anil  ; 
'   whom  r  To  hU  wife  i  Ridiculous.'  A  liii-  bw  i 

attnction  now ;  the  tpring  of  the 
L   bark ;  it  woo't  do. 
i,      Alut.  Fine  tBJIuii|( !  and  jron 
for  it,  don't  von  1  Can  ifou  proceed, 
Wil.  I  tell  jrou  a  wife  is  out  o 
-  time  wai— bul  that's  all  over;  a  m 
.   now  i  mere  tarwaler,  nitb  eierj  i 
heaven,  but  nubudy  takes  it. 
Mas.  llave  dune, 


upon  your  rogue's  face. 

mt  Come  and  kisi  me,  I  nj. 
JtfKi.  A  Rddlestick  fur  j'Our  ki 


the  belt  o 

ll'iJ.  I  tell  ;ou  'tjs  all  her  oa 
doc*  not  she  itudy  tu  please  li 
me.  Come  and  ihroH  jour  i 
neck. 

Mia.  A»  I  used  to  do,  Mr  Ii  , 

H'iL    I'ben  I   must  force    yaa    to   *tMr   ^rr      ciui 

^ond.  [Kiittt  ker.]  Pre^iuuit  aith  flelieic  !  cpL.         <-.     i     i_-     u»  ^     . 

if  atj  master  whs  not  in  the  neit  niun> in,  ■  utsar. 

Ma.  Hnih!  mj  lad/s  beU :  Iw.  1(^  n*.  4r     i«l    ^     t    ^—^     _    .     ^-  ,/ 

Hi/,  lie  has  been  up — IKitta  W."  "^xau  .it    »_•-::..  «_.     ■         _   _ 

^Ou  have  let  me  all  on  Rre.                 '^ii  i  ■  j-i  ,.  ,    ^,,     .„ 

JMiu.  There,  there ;  have  done  ■» .  x^  »e.  .-..              ^  .     ^--=    ,-■        ^              ,1 

rings  again.     What  uuut  I  aaj?   Wtei  i»  *  «.   -  .     =^      .     .  _^.- —          jj^ 

Iti7.  He  came  home— [JK^fcr.'  «.  .^^  ^   ,-  ^^T^,^^^    "  ^_ 

borne  at  £>e  this  morning;  iaiiaiiii  u^bc:    ■r'  '            _         .^  ,1,.  _,i- 

.blccll»«i;[Ii:««..J^«,  wTT^  — .   -— _  i]»o«l, 

humour;  was  tired  of  himKlf  mic  *»a-  mk  .^      -    — ^        ,            mii   ~  ,  0,,  Ruih 

else,  [Br«  ring^  *e  *iaa  ier.]   ■»  K   r  .—  ^—    ^                   ""  „e  wMt  crili^ 

ijp-toe  spirit!  with  lir  BriUiaM  FaMa  ..  ^  ,_r  .i.       -      =_-^  — ^  ,,,'be  deUrered 

room  yonder.  ^^^  „  .„  ^  ^ 

JMai.  S"  B"»i»n;  Fa4i»!   I  -•  .  ^  -   ,       ..^        .-^— -  How  could  jou 

would  mmd   what  he  ip"  •..  1—  ---  _    —  -  =  ' 


!  you  have  given  ote  aad.  &  tea.   .    ^      ^     ..^1 

face!    ['/(lAu  n  pockrt  lni»m i  m\  ^  _._.., 

pretty  well,  I  think.    "T^— *  J^-,  ^.  ^„..^. 

done,  aud  let  me  he  gone.  _  .        ~- 

tf i/.  There  goes  £^  atd  iw  w  -,-  _      _ 

in  one  per*on-    She  ha*  am  ^w.  ..  *-.  -  ^  ^  , 
of  my  master's  secrets ;  dac  1  ^   ^^  j«__  .-^ 


?haU  worm  it 
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ridge  is  cone  to  KwgJMiil  to  fumr^f  do  joa  go  to 
France  not  to  marry,  and  you  will  hare  die  best 
of  the  batpiii. 

Enter  William. 

WiL  Sir  Basbfal  Constant  is  in  his  chariot  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  street,  and  if  yonr  honour  is 
at  leisure,  he  will  wait  upon  yoo. 

Love.  Haw  not  I  sent  him  word  I  shonld  be 
at  home  ?  Let  him  come  as  soon  as  he  will- 
r£jtl  WfLLiAV.]  Another  instance,  sir 
uanty  to  deter  you  freMn  aB  thoughts  of  matri- 
monpr. 

Sir  BriL  Po !  hans  him !  he  is  no  oreoedent 
fnr  me.  A  younger  brother,  who  lived  in  mid* 
dling  life,  comes  to  a  title  nd  an  estate  on  the 
deadi  of  a  consumptive  baronet ;  marries  a  wo- 
man of  quality,  and  now  carries  the  primitive 
ideas  of  his  narrow  education  into  hign  life. — 
Don't  you  remember,  when  he  had  diambers  in 
fSg-tree-court,  and  used  to  saunter  and  lounge 
away  his  time  in  Temple  coflee-hooses?  The  fel- 
low is  as  dull  as  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

Love,  But  he  is  improved  since  that  time. 

SHr  BriL  Impossible;  don^  you  see  how  be 
goes  on?  He  knows  nodiing  of  toe  world ;  if  his 
eyes  meet  yours,  he  bluabM  up  to  his  ears,  and 
looks  sosfMcioua^  as  if  he  imagined  you  had  a  de- 
sigii  upon  him. 

Love,  1  can  eiplain  that  port  of  his  character. 
He  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  wit  and  raiUery,  and 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  being  laughed  at  for 
beiitt  particular. 

Sir  BriL  And  so^  fearing  to  be  ridiculous,  he 
becomes  substantially  so  every  moment. 

Love.  Even  so ;  and  if  yoo  look  at  hira^  he 
shrinks  back  from  yo^r  observation,  casting  a 
sly,  slow,  jealous  ere  all  around  him,  hke  Miss 
Bumpkin  m  a  country  village^  awkwardly  ende»- 
vounog  to  conceal  what  the  increase  of  her 
shape  discovers  to  the  whole  parish. 

j8i>  BriL  And  then  his  behaviour  to  his  lady ! 

Love.  Why,  as  to  that  point,  I  don't  think  he 
hates  her.  His  fear  of  ridicule  may  be  at  the 
bottom.  He  has  strange  notions  about  the  dig- 
nity of  a  husband.  There  is  a  secret,  which  he 
would  fain  tell  me,  and  yet  he  is  shy,  and  he 
hintsy  and  he  hesitates,  and  then  he  retreats  back 
into  himself,  and  ends  just  where  he  began.  But 
widi  all  his  faults,  he  has  fits  of  goml  nature. 
There ;  his  chaript's  at  the  door. 

Sir  BriL  Lady  Constant,  you  mean,  has  fits 
of  good  nature.  Have  you  made  any  progress 
there  ^ 

Love.  Thatfs  well  from  you,  who  are  the  fbr- 
midable  man  in  that  quartor. 

Sir  BriL  Oh !  no;  positively,  no  pretence,  no 
colour  for  it 

Love.  Don't  I  know  that  you  have  made  ad- 
vances? 

Sir  BriL  Advances !  I  pi^  my  lady  Con- 
stanl^and 


^  Love.  Well,  dnfTs  ^ 
him  coming    Sir  BriUnrnt,  I 
roos  charity  of  aU  things  ! 


Emier  Sim  Bawpul  CMrsTAjrr. 

Sir  Besh.  Mr  Lovemore,  I  have  talEen  tbe  I»- 
berty — ^but  yoo  seem  to  be  busy,  and  1  inCrode^ 
perhaps. 

Love.  Oh,  by  no  means :  walk  in.  Sir  Bash- 
ful 

Btfft.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  am  glad  to  see  yoo. 


Sh^  BriL  Yon  do  me  honour,  sir.  I  hope  you 
left  my  buly  well. 

Sir  Bosk.  I  can't  say,  sir;  1  am  not  her  phy- 
sician. 

SirBrii.  [An^.'j  An  absurd  hraie!  Love- 
more,  I'll  just  step  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  oar 
friend  over  the  way. 

Love.  Why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Sir  BriL  I  shall  retorn  immediately.  Fll  be 
with  you  before  you  are  dressed.  Sir  Bashful,  I 
kissyour  hand.  [Exit. 

Sr  B&ok.  1  am  glad  he  isgone.  I  have  some- 
thing, Mr  Lovemore,  dmt  I  want  to  advise  wi^ 
you  about 

Love.  Have  you  ? 

Sir  BssA.  I  have  had  another  brush  with  my 
wife. 

Love.  I  am  sorry  for  it^  sir  Bashful.  [Ande^  I 
am  perfectly  glad  of  it 

Sir  BomH,  Pretty  «rarm  the  quarrel  was.  She 
took  it  in  a  high  tone.    '  Sir  Bashful,'  says  sbc^ 

*  I  wonder   you  will  disgrace  yourself  at  tha 

*  rate.    You  know  my  pin-money  is  not  sufficient 

*  The  mercer  and  every  body  dunning  me !  I 

*  can't  go  on  after  this  fashion,'  says  she^  and 
then  something  about  her  quality.  You  know, 
Mr  Lovemore,  [Sbiilm^.]  she  is  awomanof 
quahty. 

Lne.  Yes,  and  a  very  fine  woman. 

Sir  BoMk.  No,  no,  no ;  not  much  of 
and  yet  [Look$  at  him  end  ftatlet .]  Do  you  diink 
her  a  fine  woman  ? 

Lave.  Undoubtedly;  where  do  you  see  any 
body  that  outshines  her? 

Sir  Both,  Why  to  be  sure — [&at/iftf.]  one 
does  not  often  see  her  eclipsed.  I  think  she  is 
what  you  may  call  a  fine  woman.  She  keeps 
good  coniminy. 

Love.  The  very  best. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes ;  your  tiptop,  none  else. — 
And  yet  to  encourage  her  too  far  were  dange- 
rous. Top  complying  a  husband  makes  but  a 
aorry  figure  in  the.  eyes  of  the  world. 

Ltwe,  The  world  will  talk,  sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bath,  Too  fast,  Mr  Lovemore.  Tlieir 
tongues  will  run  on,  and  one  does  not  like  to  dve 
them  a  subject  I  answered  her  stoutly :  Ma- 
dam, says  I,  a  fig  fur  your  quality :. I  am  master 
in  my  own  house,  and  who  do  you  think— 
[Winki  at  LovEMoas.]  putting  myself  in  a  pas> 
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mon,  ycMi  know — ^Wbo  do  you  think  ia  to  pa/ 
for  your  cata^  and  your  dogs^  and  your  monkeys, 
and  your  squirrels,  and  your  gaming  debts  ? 

Jjove.  How  could  you  ?  That  was  sharply  said. 

Sir  BmK.  Yes ;  I  gave  it  her.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  am  main  goodrnatured  at  the  bottom. 

Jjove.  You  was  not  in  earnest,  then  ? 

Sir  Batkn  No,  no ;  that's  the  point :  a  man 
must  keep  up  his  own  dignity.  Vu  tell  you  what 
I  did. 

Lavt,  Well; — ^you  did  what*s  proper^  I  dare 
say. 

•Sir  Bash.  I  hope  you'll  think  so.  Don*t  laugh 
at  me.  ■  Come^  I  will  tell  you.  I  went  to 
ber  meroer  slily,  and  paid  him  the  money. 

[Smiling. 
Love.  Did  you ! 

Sir  Bath,  [Loo^ta^  alarmed,"}  Was  not  it 
right? 

Love,  It  was  eleeant. 

Sir  Baih,  I  am  pad  you  approve.  I  took  care 
CD  save  appearances.  One  would  not  have  the 
world  know  iL 

Xone.  By  no  means. 

Sir  Bath,  It  would  make  them  think  me  too 
uxorious. 

Love,  So  it  would.  [Aside,}  I  must  encourage 
diat  notion.  While  you  live,  guard  aniinst  being 
too  uxurious.  Thoudb  our  wives  deserve 'Our 
fondness  the  world  will  laugh  at  us ;  and  hark 
ye,  if  our  wives  don't  deserve  it,  the/11  laugh  at 
tts  the  more. 

Sir  Bash,  I  know  it  And  so,  says  I,  Mr 
Lutestrm^  there's  your  money,  but  tell  no  body 
tliat  I  paid  it  slily. 

Love.  Why,  that's  doing  a  gienteel  thing  by 
atratagem.    Admirably  contrived ! 

Sir  Bash,  I  think  it  was.  But  I  have  a  deep- 
er secret  for  you. 

Love,  Have  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have.    May  I  trust  you  ? 

Love,  Now,  there  you  hurt  me.  I  feel  that, 
sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  know  you  are 
my  friend.  I  have  great  confidence  in  you.  You 
must  know-^look  ye,  Mr  Lovemore — —you  must 
know 

Enter  Mvslin. 

• 

Mus,  My  lady  desires  to  know  if  you  chuae  a 
dish  of  tea  this  morning. 

Love,  Po !  ridiculous !— tell  your  mistress  go 
about  your  business.  [Turns  her  out. 

Sir  Bash,  I  see  bow  it  is.  He  does  not  care  a 
chtrry-itoae  for  his  wife. 

Lclve.  Such  impertinenoe !— *— Well,  sir  Qasb- 
W 

Sir  Bash,  Ua  doea  not  value  her  a  pinch  of 
souff.  lAsidc. 

Love*  Wellf  I  asn  all  attcntJon. 

Vau  n. 


Sir  Bash,  It  does  not  signify.  A  foolish  af- 
fair ;  I  won't  trouble  you. 

Love,  Nay,  that's  unkind.  It  will  be  no 
trouble. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well,  I— I— Do  yoa  think 
Muslin  did  not  overhear  ua  ?  ' 

Love.  Not  4  syllable.    Come,  we  are  safe. 

Sir  Bash.  I  don't  know  but — let  me  aak  yo«  a 
question  first.  Have  you  any  regard  for  your 
lady? 

Love,  The  highest  value  for  her.  But  thfin, 
you  know,  appearances 

Sir  Bash.  Kight ! — I  repose  it  with  you.  You 
must  know,  Mr  Lovemore,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  at 
the  bottom  very  good  natured,  and  though  it  may 
be  thought— —we  are  interrupted  again. 

Enter  Sir  Bbilliavt. 

Sir  BriL  Lovemore,  I  have  paid  my  visit 

Love,  Pshaw  ! — this  b  unlucky You  are  aa 

good  as  your  word,  sir  Brilliant 

Sir  Bril.  Perhaps  you  have  business? 

Sir  Bash,  No,  no  business— {Turn^  ^o  Love] 

there's  no  proceeding  now 1  was  going,  sir 

Brilliant   Mr  Lovemore,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Love.  Po !  Prithee,  you  slian't  leave  me  yet 

Sir  Bash.  I  must;  I  can't  stay.  [Aside  ^oLove.] 
Another  time.  Suppose  you  call  at  my  house  at 
one  o'clock  ? 

Love,  With  all  my  heart 

Sir  Bash,  Do  so ;  nobody  shall  inliemipt  ns. 
Mr  Lovemore,  I  t^e  my  leaie.  Sir  Brilliant,  I 
kiss  your  baud.  You  won't  forget,  Mr  love- 
more? 

Love.  Oh  f  no;  depend  upon  roe. 

Sir  Bash.  A  good  morning*  He  b  the  only 
friend  I  have. 

[Exit  Sir  Bash. 

I/ne.  Ha,  ha  I  you  broke  in,  m  the  moat  criti- 
cal moment !  He  was  just  goiqg  to  be  delivered 
of  his  secret 

Sir  BriL  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  could  you 
let  me  ? 

Lpve.  Nay,  no  matter.  I  shall  worm  it  out  of 
him. 

Enter  Mvsliv. 

Mus,  My  lady,  sir,  is  quite  impatient 

Love,  Po !  for  ever  teasing !  I'll  wait  upon  her 
presently.  [Exit  Mvs. 

Sir  BriL  Fll  step  and  chat  with  her  while  you 
dreas.    May  I  take  the  liberty  i 

Love.  You  know  you  may :  no  ceremony.  How 
could  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?— ^Apropos, 
nr  Brilliant,  I  want  a  worn  with  you.  Step  with 
me  into  the  study  for  a  moment 

Sir  BriL  I  attend  you. 

Lave.  Poor  sir  Bashful ! ^ha,  ha ! a  ri- 
diculous, unaccountable What  dpea  be  mean  ? 

[ExeutU. 
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SCENE  tlr^Amoiher  apartmeiU. 

Mm  Lovsmobe  at  her  ieartobU, 

Mr$  Love.  Tliis  tnish  of  tea !  I  don't  know 
wfajr  I  diink  to  modi  of  iL  Heigho! — What 
keeps  Moslin  ?  Surely  never  was  an  unhappy  wo- 
man treated  with  sncfa  cruel  todi£fe'rence ;  nay, 
with  sodi  open,  such  nndisgnised  insolence  of 

galiantiy. 

Enter  Musliv. 

Welly  Moslin,  ha?e  yoo  seen  his  prime  mini- 
ster? 

Mus.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  hare  seen  Mr  William.  He 
says  his  master  is  going  out,  according  to  the  old 
tpide,  and  be  does  not  expect  to  see  him  again 
till  to-morrow  morning.  Mr  Lovemore  is  now  in 
the  study.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  is  with  him :  I 
lieard  tliem,  as  I  passed  by  the  door,  laughing  as 
loud  as  two  actors  in  a  comedy. 

JUff  Lave,  About  some  prrdoos  mischief.  111 
be  sworn,  and  all  at  my  cost.    Heigho ! 

Mu$,    Dear  Ma'am,    why  chagrin    yourself 

about  a  vile  man,  that  is  not  worth no,  as  I 

hope  for  merer,  not  worth  a  single  sigh ! 

Mn  Love.  What  can  1  do,  Moslin  ? 

Mus.  Do,  ma'am  ! — If  I  was  as  you,  Fd  do  for 
him.  If  I  could  not  cure  my  grief,  I'd  find  some 
comfort ;  that's  what  I  would. 

Mrs  Love,  Comfort?  alas!  there  is  none  for 
me. 

Jfiis.  And  whose  fault,  then?  Would  any  body 
but  you — ^It  provokes  me  to  think  of  it — ^Wnuld 
any  but  you— young,  handsome,  with  wit,  graces, 
talents — would  any  body,  with  so  many  accom- 
plishments, sit  at  home  here,  as  melanpholy  as  a 
poor  servant  out  of  place  ? — And  all  for  what  ? 
for  a  husband !  And  such  a  husband !  What  do 
you  think  the  world  will  say  of  you,  ma'am? 

Mrs  Love,  I  care  not  what  they  say ;  I  am 
tired  of  the  world,  and  the  world  may  be  tired  of 
me,  if  it  will.  My  troubles  are  to  myself  only, 
and  I  must  endeavour  to  bear  them.  Who  knows 
what  patience  may  do  ?  If  Mr  Lovemore  has  any 
feeling  left,  my  conduct  and  his  own  heart  may 
one  day  incline  him  to  do  me  justice. 

Mus,  But,  dear  ma'am,  that's  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes.  Incline  him  to  do  you  justice ! — 
What  signifies  expecting  and  expecting  ?  Give  me 
a  bird  in  the  hapd.  If  all  the  women  in  London, 
who  happen  to  be  in  your  case,  were  to  sit  down 
and  die  of  the  spleen,  what  would  become  of  the 
public  places  ?  They  might  turn  Vauxhall  to  a 
nop-garden  ;  make  a  brewhouse  of  Ranelagh, 
and  let  hoih  the  play-houses  to  a  methodist- 

Ereacher.    We  should  not  have  the  racketing  we 
ave  now.    John,  let  the  horses  be  put  to 

John,  go  to  my  lady  Trumpabout,  apd  invite  her 
to  a  small  part^  of  twenty  or  thirty  card-tables. 
John,  ran  to  my  lady  Catgut,  aiid  Jet  her  know 
In  Wait  .upon  her  liadyship  to  the  opera.  John, 
run,  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  with  my  oompli- 
faents  to  Mr  Vamey,  aod^ell  him,  it  will  be  the 


If 


death  of  me,  if  I  have  not  a  box  for  the  nem 
pby.  Lord  bless  yoo,  ma'am,  they  rwitipole  ic 
aboot  this  town,  with  as  uoooooerDed  looks^  and 
as  florid  outsides,  as  if  they  were  treated  at  haam 
like  so  many  goddesses:  though  every  body 
knows  possesion  has  ungiiddessed  them  all  loo^ 
ago,  and  their'  husbands  care  no  more  for  diev, 
no,  bj  jingo,  no  more  dian  they  care  for  citeir 
husbands! 

Mr$  Love,  At  what  a  rate  you  ran  oo  ! 

Mus,  It  is  enough  to  make  a  body  mn 
every  body  thought  like  yon,  ma'am — 

Afrs  Lave,  If  every  body  loved  like  me  ! 

Mui,  A  brass  thimble  for  love,  if  it  is  not  i«* 
torned  by  love.  W  hat  the  deuce  is  here  to  ilo  f 
l4>ve  for'  love  is  something :  but  to  lore  aiaoc^ 
Where's  the  good  of  that  ?  Shall  I  go  and  6s.  my 
heart  upon  a  man,  who  shall  despise  me  for  cha( 
very  reason  ?  And  ay«  sajs  be, '  roor  fool !  I  see 
<  she  adores  me.  The  wiMiian  is  well  enoughy 
*  only  she  has  one  inconvenient  ciroomstaDce 
'  about  her ;  I  am  married  to  her,  and  maniagia 
'  is  the  devU  !' 

Mrt  Lave.  Will  yoo  have  done  ? 

Mut.  I  have  not  half  done,  maVim.  And  when 
the  vile  roan  goes  a  rogueing,  he  smiles  ifiipo- 
dently  in  yoiir  face,  '  and  I  am  going  to  the  coo- 
'  colate-house,  my  dear ;  amuse  yourself  in  the 
'  mean  time,  my  love.'  Fy  upon  them !  I  know 
them  all.  Give  me  a  husband  that  will  .enlarge 
the  circle  of  my  innocent  pleasures :  but  a  hov* 
band  now-a-days  is  no  such  thing.  A  hosbaDd 
now  is  nothing  but  a  scare-crow,  to  ^icw  jou  the 
fruit,  but  touch  it  if  you  dare.  The  devifs  in 
them  !  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  swearing !  A  hus- 
band is  a  mere  bugbear,  a  snap-dragon,  a  mon- 
ster ;  that  is  to  say,  if  one  makes  him  so,  then  he 
is  a  monster  indeed ;  and  if  one  do  not  make  him 
so,  then  he  behaves  like  a  monster;  and  of  the 

two  evils,  by  my  troth But  here,  ma'am,  here 

comes  one  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it.    Here 
comes  sir  Brilliant :  ask  Kis  advice,  ma'am. 

-    Mr$  Love.  His  advice? Ask  advice  of  the 

man,  who  has  estranged  Mr  Lovemore's  aflec- 
tions  from  me  ? 

Mui.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow,  I  think  sir  Bril- 
liant a  very  pretty  gentleman.  He  is  the  very 
pink  of  the  fashion.  He  dresses  fashiouably, 
lives  fashionably,  wins  your  money  fasliionably, 
loses  his  own  fashionably,  and  does  every  thing 
fashionably ;  and  then  he  looks  so  lively,  and  so 
much  to  say,  and  so  never  at  a  loss ! — Bnt  beni 
he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliast, 

Sir  BriL  Mrs  Lovemore,  my  dear  madam,  al- 
ways' in  a  vis-a-vis  party  with  jtour  wivante  f— 
Afford  me  your  pardon,  if  I  say  this  does  a  litde 
wear  the  appearaiice  of  being  out  of  humour 
with  the  world. 

Jlfff  Love.  Far  firom  it,  sir  BriiliaDt  W« 
were  engaged  in  your  panegyric 
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""  Sir  EriL  My  )MDeg^ic  ?  Thei^  am  I  come 
most  apropos  to  give  the  portrait  a  few  finishing 
feoaches.  Mr  Lovemore,  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed, 
^ill  wait  upon  you  :  in  tiie  mean  time,  L  can  help 
Tou  to  some  anecdotes,  which  will  enable  you  to 
colour  your  canvas  a  little  higher. 

AIrt  Lovd,  Among  those  anecdotes,  I  hope 

tt  will  not  omit  the  bright  eiploit  of  seducing 

r  Lovemore  from  ad  domestic  happiness  ? 

[She  makti  a  tign  to  Muslin  to  go. 

Sir  BriL  I,  madam  ? — Let  me  perish,  if  ever — 

Mrt  Love*  Oh !  sir,  I  can  make  my  observa- 
tions. 

Sir  BriL  May  fortune  eternally  forsake  roe, 
mnd  beauty  frown  on  me,  if  I  am  conscious  of  any 
plot  upon  earth ! 

Airt  Love,  Don't  assert  too  strongly,  sir  Bril- 
liant. 

Sir  BriL  May  I  never  throw  a  winning  cast — 

Mn  Love.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  sir. 

&>  BriL  May  1  lose  the  next  sweepstakes,  if 
I  have  ever,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  been  ac- 
cessary to  his  infidelity  !  I  alienate  the  aflfectioos 
of  Mr  Lovemore !  Consider,  madam,  how  would 
this  tell  in  Westminster  Hall?  Sir  Brilliant  Fa- 
shion, what  say  you?  guilty  of  this  indictment,  or 
not  guilty?  Not  guilty,  {>oss.  Thus  issue  is  join- 
ed. You  enter  the  court :  but,  my  dear  madam, 
veil  those  jSi'*ces  that  adorn  your  person :  abate 
the  fire  of  those  charms :  so  much  beauty  will 
corrupt  the  judges :  give  me  a  fair  trial. 

Mrt  Love.  And  thus  you  thiuk  to  laugh  it 
mway. 

Str  BriL  Nay,  hear  roe  out  You  appear  in 
court :  you  charge  the  whole  upon  me,  without  a 
syllable  as  to  the  how,  when,  and  where:  no 
proof  positive ;  the  prosecution  ends,  and  I  begin 
my  defence. 

Mrt  Love.  And,  by  playing  these  false  colours, 
you  think  I  am  to  be  amused  ? 

iSir  BriL  Nay,  Mrs  Lovemore,  I  am  now  upon 
vy  defence.  Only  hear^— You  will  please  to  cob- 
aider,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr  Lovemore 
is  not  a  minor,  nor  I  his  guardian.  He  loves 
gaiety,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment :  is  it  my  fault  ? 
lie  is  possessed  of  talents,  and  a  taste  for  plea- 
sure, which  he  knows  how  to  gratify :  can  I  re- 
strain him  ?  He  knows  the  world,  makes  the  most 
of  life,  and  plucks  the  fruit  that  grows  around 
bim:  am  I  to  blame?  This  is  the  whole  afiair. 
How  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury? — Not 
guilty.  There,  you  see  how  it  is.  1  have  cleared 
myself. 

Mrt  Love.  Brisk,  lively,  and  like  yourself,  sir 
Brilliant !  But  if  you  can  imagine  this  bantering 
way— — 

Sir  BriL  Acquitted  by  my  country,  madam ; 
fairly  acquitted. 

Mrt  Love.  After  tbe  very  edifying  counsel 
which  you  give  to  Mr  Lovemore,  this  loose  strain 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising.    And|  sir,  your  late 
project——" 


Sir  BriL  My  late  project ! 

Mrt  Love.  Your  late  project,  sir.  Not  con^ 
tent  with  leading  Mr  Lpvemoce  into  a  thousand 
scenes  of  dissipation,  you  have  introduced  him 
lately  to  your  Mrs  Bellmour.  You  understand 
me,  sir  ? 

Sir  BriL  Madam,  he  does  not  so  much  as 
know  the  widow  Bellmour. 

Mrt  Love.  Nay,  sir  Brilliant,  have  a  care: 
justify  it,  if  you  can,  or  give  it  a  turn  of  wit- 
There  is  no  occasion  to  hsoard  yourself  too  far. 

Sir  BriL  Falsehood  I  disdain,  madam  i  and  I, 
sir  Brilliant  Fasliion,  declare  that  Mr  Lovemore 
is  not  acquainted  with  tbe  widow  Bellmour.— 
And  if  he  was^  what  then  ?  Do  you  know  the 
lady? 

mrt  Love,  I  know  her,  sir  ?  A  person  of  that 
character  ? 

Sir  BriL  Oh  !  I  see  you  don*t  know  Her ;  but 
I  will  let  you  into  her  history.  Pray,  be  seated. 
You  shall  know  her  whole  history,  and  then 
judge  for  yourself^  The  widow  Bellmour,  ma- 
dam  

Love.  [Within.] — William,  are  the  horses  pat 
to? 

Sir  BriL  We  are  interrupted. 

tinter  LovfiMOltE. 

Love.  Very  well :  let  the  carnage  be  brought 
round  directly.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  Sir 
Brilliant,  I  b^  your  pardon.  My  love,  you  don*c 
answer  me :  how  do  you  do  this  morning  ? 

rifi^A  an  air  of  cold  civility, 

Mrt  Love.  A  little  indisposed  in  mind:  but 
indisposition  of  the  mind  is  of  no  consequence : 
nobody  pities  it 

Love.  I  beg  you  pardon,  Mrs  Lovemore.    In*. 

disposition  of  the  mind Sir  Brilliant,  that's  a 

mighty  pretty  ring  on  your  hnger. 

Sir  BriL  A  bauble :  will  you  look  at  it? 

[Givet  the  ring. 

Mrt  Love.  Though  I  have  but  few  obligations 
to  sir  Brilliant,  I  suppose  I  am  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  favour  of  this  visit,  Mr  Lovemore? 

Love.  [Looking  at  the  ring^  and  laughing.] — 
Now,  there  you  wrong  me.  Your  inquiries  about 
my  health  have  been  very  obliging  this  mornings 
and  I  came  to  return  the  compbment  before  I 
got  out    It  is  set  very  neatly. 

[Givet  hack  the  ring, 

Mrt  Love.  Are  you  going  out,  sir  ? 

Love.  A  matter  of  business — How  T  do  hae 
business !  But  business — [Eiamininf  hit  rufflet.] 
—business  must  be  done.  Pray,  is  there  any 
news?  Any  news,  my  dear? 

Mrt  Love.  It  would  be  news  to  me,  sir,  if  yon 
would  he  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  whether  I 
may  expect  the  favour  of  your  company  at  din* 
ner  to-day  ? 

Love.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  an- 
swer such  a  question ;  for  I  can  give  no  direct 
answer  to  it    I  am  tbe  slave  of  events;  just  as 
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things  happen ;  pcrhapi  I  iiliay ;  perhaps  not— 
But  don't  let  me  be  of  any  inconvenience  to  you. 
Is  it  material  vvhere  a  body  eaU?  Have  you 
h^ard  what  happened  to  me  ? 

[Aside  to  Sir  Beillian t. 

Sir  Bril,  When,  and  where? 

Lffve.  A  word  in  your  car — with  your  permis- 
sion, madam  ? 

Mr»  Lcrte,  That  oold^  oontemptuoua  civility, 
Mr  Lovcmore 

laoe,  Po !  Prithee,  now,  how  can  yon  ?  that 
is  very  peevish,  and  very  ill-natured.--[ l\ir«ing 
to  Sir  Brilliant.] — I  lost  every  thing  I  played 
for,  after  you  went  The  foreigner  and  ne  un- 
derstand one  another.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs 
Loveniore:  it  was  only  about  an  afiiiir  at  the 
opera.. 

Mrs  Lcyoe.  The  opera,  or  any  diin^  is  more 
agreeable  than  my  company. 

Love.  Now,  there  again  you  wrong  me. — [To 
Sir  Briiliamt.I— We  dine  at  the  St  Alban's.-- 
How  can  you,  Mrs  Lovemore }  I  make  it  a  point 
not  to  incommode  you.  You  possibly  may  have 
some  private  party ;  and  it  would  he  unpoiite  in 
me  to  obstruct  your  schemes  of  pleasure.  Would 
not  it,  sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  BriL  Oh !  Gothic  to  the  last  degree  ! 

Love,  Very  true ;  vulgar  and  mechanic  ! 

[Both  stand  laughing. 

Mrs  Love,  Go  on ;  make  sport  for  yourselves, 
gentlemen. 

Love.  Ho,  ho,  ho !  I  am  sore  with  laughing.— 
If  you,  madam,  have  arranged  an  agreeable  par- 

§r,  for  me  to  be  present,  it  would  look  as  if  we 
ted  together  like  sir  Bashful  Constant  and  his 
lady ;  who  are  always,  like  two  game-cocks,  rea- 
dy armed  to  goad  and  spur  one  another.  Hey  ! 
&r  Brilliant? 

Sir  BriL  Oh,  the  verjr  thing :  or,  like  sir  The- 
odore Traffic,  at  Tunbnd^  taking  his  wife  un- 
.der  the  arm  in  the  pubhc  rooms,  and  '  Come 
*  along  home,  I  tell  you.' 

Love.  Exactly  so. — [Both  continue  lau^hing.l 
— Odds  my  life !  I  shall  be  beyond  my  ttme. — 
[Looks  at  hii  watch,] — Any  commands  into  the 
city,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Commands !  No,  sir,  I  have  no 
cx>mmaAds. 

Love,  1  have  an  appointment  at  my  banker^ 
Kt  BrilHant    You  know  old  Discount  ? 

Sir  BriL  lie  that  was  in  pariiament,  and  had 
the  large  contract  ? 

Love,  The  same :  Entire  Butt,  I  think,  was 
tlie  name  of  his  borough.    Can  I  set  you  down  ? 

Sir  BriL  No ;  my  carriage  waits.  I  shall  rat- 
tle half  the  town  over,  presently. 

Xovf.  As  jrvm  #ill.  Sir  Brilliant  will  entertain 
yDu,  madam.  An  retoir,  my  love.  Sir  Brilliant, 
yours.    Who  waits  there  ?  [Exit  singing. 

Sir  BriL  Bou  voyage.  You  see,  madam,  that 
I  don't  deprive  y6u  of  his  company. 

Mrs  Love.  Your  influenoe  in  now  vimecessary. 


It  is  grown  habitual  to  him :  be  will  drive  to 
your  Mrs  Bellmour,  I  suppose. 

Sir  BriL  Apropos;  that  brings  ns  back  Co  the 
little  history  I  was  going  to  give  you  of  tfaas  lady. 
What  is  your  charge  against  her  ?  That  she  is 
amiable?  Granted.  Young* gay, rich, handanne, 
with  enchanting  talents,  it  is  no  wonder  all  the 
pretty  fellows  are  on  their  knees  to  her.  Her 
manner  so  entertaining  !  Hiat  quickneas  of  trao- 
sition  from  one  thing  to  another !  That  round  of 
variety  !  and  every  new  attitude  does  so  become 
her;  and  she  has  such  a  feeling  heart,  and,  wita 
an  air  of  giddiness,  so  nice  a  conduct ! 

Mrs  Imvc.  Mighty  well,  sir :  she  is  a  very  ve^ 
tal.    Finish  your  portrait    A  vestal,  frasa  your 

school  of  painting  must  be  a  curiosity But 

how  c<»mes  it,  sir,  if  she  is  this  wonder,  that  your 
honourable  proposals  are  at  an  end  there? 

iSir  BriL  Compulsion,  madam :  it  is  not  v<^ 
luutary.  My  lora  Etheridge  is  the  happv  man. 
I  thought  he  was  out  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  his 
lordship  is  with  her  every  evening.  I  can  scarce 
^o  admittance ;  and  so  all  that  remains  for  me, 
IS  to  do  justice  to  the  lady,  and  console  myself  in 
the  best  way  I  can,  for  the  insufficiency  of  mf 
pretensions. 

Mrs  Love.  Am  I  to  believe  all  this  ? 

Sir  BriL  May  the  first  woman  I  pay  my  ad- 
dresses to,  strike  me  to  the  centre  with  a  super- 
cilious eye-brow,  if  every  syllable  is  not  minutely 
true !  So  that,  you  see,  I  am  not  the  caose  of 
your  inquietude.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a 
person,  who  more  earnestly  aspires  to  prove  the 
tender  esteem  he  bears  you.  I  have  long  panted 
for  an  opportunity — bv  all  thatfs  soft,  she  listens 
to  me ! — ^f^iM/f .] — I  nave  long  panted,  "*•**•»", 
for  a  tenner  moment  like  this 

Mrs  Love,  [Looking  gravely  at  him.] — Sir ! 

Sir  BriL  I  have  panted  with  all  the  ardour, 
which  charms,  like  yours,  must  kindle  in  every 
hearts— 

Mrs  Love.  [Walks  away.] — ^This  liberty,  sir- 
Sir  BriL  Consider,  madam :    we  hav«   both 
cause  of  discontent;   both  disappointed;   both 
crossed  in  love ;  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  both 
to  join,  and  sweeten  each  oiher^s  cares. 

Mrs  Love.  And  your  friend,  sir,  who  has  just 
left  you J 

Sir  BriL  He,  madam,  for  a  long  time — ^I  have 
seen  it,  with  veiation  seen  it— yes,  lie  has  long 
been  false  to  honour,  love,  and  you. 

Mrs  Love.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  have  done.  Yoa 
take  my  wrongs  too  much  to  heart,  sir. 

[Rings  a  helL 

Sir  BriL  Those  eyes,  that  tell  us  what  the  sua 
is  made  of,  those  hills  of  driven  snow ! 

Jlfrt  Late,  Will  nobody  answer  there  f 

Enter  Musuir. 

Sir  Bril,  Madam,  T  desist ;  when  you  are  in 
better  hnuMtar,  recollect  what  I  have  said.  Your 
adorer  takes  his  leave.    Sir  Brilliant,  mind  youf 
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hits,  tad  her  ittiit4ioe<l  Virion  will  mrrender  at 
last.    Madam  ■ 

\Bm9  rttpeetfiiUy.    Ent. 

Mm.  As  I  UtA  atid  matbev  hiadMiiy  if  Iwas 
aa  you,  I  would  not  ftiMter  rajself  about  it. 

Mpt  Loive.  About  «Hiat ! 

Jlficff.  What  ngpiifiefl  nundiig  tbe  matter?  I 
heard  it  alL 

Mr$  Lmt,  You  did  ?  Did  you  ? 

[Looki  mngrify. 

JItit.  Madam  f 

Mr$  LtPoe.  Impertbenoe  \^[Walks  about.}-' 
Oh,  Mr  lioveinore  !  To  make  his  character  pub- 
lic, and  render  him  the  topic  of  every  tea-table 
throughout  this  town  !  I  must  avoid  that 

Mu$,  What  the  deuce  is  here  to  do?  An  nn- 
mannerlY  thing,  for  to  go  for  to  huff  me  in  this 
manner !  [Ande. 

Mrt  Late,  That  would  only  widen  the  breach; 
and,  instead  of  neglect,  mij^ht  call  forth  resent* 
ment,  and  settle,  at  last,  mto  a  fixed  aversion ; 
lawyers,  parting,  and  separate  maintenaace! — 
Wmt  must  be  done  ? 

Ifai^  What  is  ^  thinking  of  now  ?  A  sulky 
thing,  not  to  be  more  fkmiliar  with  such  a  friend 
as  I  am.    Did  you  speak  to  me,  madam  ? 

Jfrt  Lofve,  It  may  succeed ;  suppose  I  try  it  ? 
Muslin? 

Mus.  Madam?  [Banning  to  her. 

Mn  Lofve.  You  heard  sir  Brilliant  say  that 
Mr  Lovemore  is  not  acquainted  with  the  widow  ? 

JIfat.  Lard,  madam,  he's  as  full  of  tricks  as  a  | 
Frendi  milliner.    I  know  he  does  visit  there :  I 


know  it  from  William;  FU  befaanged  in  my  own 
garters,  if  he  does  not ! 

Mn  Lave.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Let  my 
chair  be  got  ready. 

Mu$.  Your  diair,  madam!  Are  you  going 
out? 

Mrs  Lave.  Let  me  hear  no  more  questions  t 
do  as  I  order  vou.  [£artf. 

Mas.  Which  way  is  the  wind  now  ?  No  mat- 
ter;  she  does  not  know  what  flhe^d  be  at.  If  she 
would  but  take  my  advice— go  abroad,  visit  every 
where,  see  the  world,  throw  open  her  doors^  give 
balls,  assemblies,  concerts;  sing,  dance,  dressy 
spend  all  her  money,  run  in  debt^  ruin  hier  hus» 
band ;  there  would  be  some  sense  in  that :  the 
man  would  stay  at  home,  then,  to  quarrel  with 
her.  She  would  have  enough  of  his  company.— i> 
But  no ;  mope,  mope  for  ever ;  heigho !  tease^ 
tease ;  Muslin,  step  to  William ;  where*s  his  mas- 
ter ?  When  did  he  come  home  ?  How  long  has  he 
been  up?  ^  fine  life,  truly !  I  love  to  be  in  the 
fii^hion,  for  my  part  Bless  me,  I  had  like  to 
have  forgot !  Mrs  Marmalet  comes  to  my  route 
to-night  She  might  as  well  stay  away :  she  is 
nothing  but  mere  lumber.  The  formal  thing 
won't  play  higher  than  shilling  whist  How  tbe 
devil  dues  she  think  I  can  miSke  a  shilling  party 
for  her  ?  There  is  no  such  a  thing  now<>«^ys : 
nobody  plays  shilling  whist  now,  unless  I  was  to 
invite  the  trade'»-people ;  but  I  shan't  let  myself 
down  for  Madam  Marmalet,  that  I  promise  her. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  l.^'An  apartment  at  Si  a  BASBPtiL 

Constant's. 

Enter  Sia  Bashful. 

Sir  Boih.  Did  not  I  hear  a  rap  at  the  door? 
Yes,  yes,  I  did ;  I  am  right  The  carriage  is  just 
now  driving  away.  Who  answers  there  ?  Side- 
board !  step  hither.  Sideboard.  I  most  know 
who  it  is:  my  wife  keeps  the  best  company  in 
England.  Hold,  I  must  be  wary.  Servants  love 
to  pry  ipto  their  masters'  secrets. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Ba$h.  Whose  carriage  was  Aat  at  the 
door? 

Side.  The  duchess  of  Hurricane,  yonr  honour. 

Sir  Ba$k.  The  duchess  of  Hurricane  ? — [  Wdlks 
aiide,  and  tmitee.] — A  woman  of  great  rank ! 
Whatdid  she  want? 

Side.  She  has  left  this  card  for  my  lady. 

Sir  hoik,  A  card  ?  Let  me  see  it — [Keadt.y^ 
'  The  duchess  of  Hurricane  presents  compliments 

*  to  lady  Confitant    She  ha<i  left  the  hounds  and 

*  fnses,  and  the  brutes  that  p^llop  after  tbeui,  to 
'  their  awB  dear  society  for  the  rest  of  the  win- 


*  ter.  Her  grace  keeps  Wednesdays  at  Hurricane 
'  House  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.' — ^Make  me 
thankful,  here's  a  card  fW>m  a  duchess !  What 
have  you  there  ? 

Side.  A  parcel  of  cards,  that  have  been  left 
here  this  morning. 

Sir  Bash.  All  these  in  one  morning  ? — [Looks 
at  them.}-~yfhy,  I  may  as  well  keep  an  inn ; 
may  as  well  keep  the  coach  and  horses  in  Picca^ 
dillv.---{ Aeodc  jfWl--Liidy  Riot— Mrs  Allnight 
-~the  ouchess  of  Carmine — ^look  ye  there,  ano- 
ther duchess! — Lady  Basset — loitl  Pleurisie — 
the  countess  of  Ratifie — sir  Richard  Lungs — lord 
Laudanum — sir  Charles  Valerian — ^lady  Hectick 
—lady  Mary  Gabble— I  cannot  bear  all  this, 
Sideboard— [JsMfe,  tmd  smiliag.]— I  cannot  bear 
the  pleasure  of  it :  all  people  of  tip-top  condi- 
tion to  visit  my  wife  I 

Enter  FuaviSH. 

Sir  Bath.  What's  the  matter.  Furnish? 
Far.  The  matter,  sir  ?  Nothin|^s  the  matter. 
Sir  Bash,  What  are  you  about  ?    Where  are 
you  p^ine?  What  have  you  to  do  now  ? 
Far,  Only  to  tell  the  chairmen  they  must  take 
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Bhwk  George  with  hit  flambeu  with  diem  diit| 
evening,  end  cvrr  the  chur  tu  pey  visits  for  1117 
may. 

Sir  Batk.  An  empty  chair  to  paj  visits !  wbat 
polite  ways  people  of  fashion  have  got  of  being 
intimate  with  each  other !— {J«ufe.f-Absurd  as 
it-  is,  [  am  glad  to  see  my  wife  keep  pace  with 
the  best  of  them.  I  laugh  at  it,  ana  yet  like  it. 
!Zounds !  I  shall  be  found  out  by  my  servants. — 
I  tell  you,  Sideboard,  and  tou,  Mrs  Busy  Body, 
that  your  mistress  leads  a  life  of  noise  and  hur- 
ry, and  cards  and  dice,  and  vanity  and  nonsense, 
and  I  am  resolved  to  bear  it  no  lon^.  Don't  I 
bear  her  coming  ? 

Far.  My  lady  is  coming,  sir. 

Sir  jBoiA.  \Aside^  and  tmilifig,]  She  looks 
•harmin^ly.-— Now,  I'll  tell  her  roundly  a  piece 
of  mv  lumd.  You  shall  see  who  oommanns  in 
this  house. 

Enter  Ladt  Cokstakt. 

Sir  Baik,  [Steals  a  took]  I  could  almost  give 
vp  the  point  when  I  look  at  her. — ho,  madam,  I 
have  had  my  house  full  of  duns  again  tn-day  ? 

Latfy  Con,  Obliging  creatures,  to  call  so  often. 
What  did  they  want  ? 

Sir  Ba$k,  Want ! — what  should  they  want  but 
Boney? 

Lady  Con.  And  you  paid  diero,  I  suppose  ? 

Sir  Bash.  You  suppose  1— — 'Sdeath,  madam, 
what  do  you  take  me  for  f 

I/fdy  Con.  I  took  you  for  a  husband :  my  bro- 
ther prescribed  you.  But  his  prescription  has 
done  me  no  good. 

Sir  Bask,  Nor  me  either :  I  have  had  a  bitter 
]h11  of  it 

Lady  Con.  But  the  pill  was  gilded  for  you. 
My  fortune,  I  take  it,*  has  paid  off  the  old  family 
mortgage  on  your  estate. 

Sir  Hath.  And,  at  the  rate  you  go  on,  a  new 
mortgage  will  swsllow  up  my  estate. — i  see  you 
are  an  ungrateful  woman. 

Lady  Con.  That  is,  hs  you  keep  the  account. 

Sir  Bash.  And  my  accounts  will  shew  iL  Day 
after  day,  nothing  but  extravagance  to  gratify 
jour  vanity !  Did  not  I  go  into  parliament  to 
please  you  f  Did  not  I  go  down  to  toe  borough  of 
omoke-and-^Sot,  and  set  drunk  there  for  a  whole 
mouth  together  ?  Did  not  I  get  mobbed  at  the 
George  and  Vulture  f  and  pelted  and  horse-whip- 
ped the  day  before  the  election  ?  And  was  not  I 
obliged  to  steal  out  of  the  town  in  a  rabbit-cart  ? 
And  all  this  to  be  somebody,  as  you  call  it !  Did 
not  I  stand  up  in  the  House  to  make  a  speech,  to 
shew  what  an  orator  you  had  married  ?  And  did 
not  I  expose  myself?  Did  I  know  whether  I 
stood  upoia  my  head  or  my  heels  for  half  an  hour 
together  ?  And  did  not  a  great  man  from  the 
Treasury-bench  tell  me  never  to  speak  again? 

Lady  Con.  And  why  not  take  his  advice? 

Sir  Bask.  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 


had  I  do  mpariiamfpt?  MyeomitfT!  What's 
my  country  to  me  ?  The  debts  of  oie  nationy 
and  your  gaming  debts,  are  nothing  to  me.  I 
must  help  to  pay  both,  roust  I  ?  I  can  vote  against 
taxes,  and  can  advertise  in  the  giiette  to  secure 
me  from  your  extravagance.  I  nave  not  lived  in 
the  Tem|^  for  nothing. 

Fur.  Ue  slept  there,  and  calls  it  studying  the 
law. 

Sir  BasL  Hold  yon  your  tongne,  Mrs  Pert ; 
leave  the  room.    Uo  both  about  your  bnsioess. 
[Exeunt  Fubvisb  onui  SiOEaoAao. 

[Aside.]  I  have  kept  it  up  before  my  servauits. 
Looks  at  Ladt  Covstavt.]    She  is  a  fine  wo- 
man, after  all! 

Lady  Con.  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  this 
usage,  sir  ?  Am  I  to  be  for  ever  made  onhappy 
by  your  humours  ? 

Sir  Bask.  Humours !  good  sense  and  aoand 
judgment,  in  the  fine  lady  s  dictionary,  axe  to  be 
called  huqaours  ? 

Latfy  Con.  And  your  humours  are  now  gn>wa 
insupportable. 

Sir  Bask.  Your  profusion  is  insoppoitable.  At 
the  rate  you  go  on,  how  am  I  to  find  money  for 
my  next  election  ? — If  you  vrould  but  talk  this 
matter  over  cooUy-^She  talks  like  an  angeU  and 
I  wish  I  could  9aj-^Asidc.\ — the  same  of  my- 
self.  What  will  the  world  think  ?— Only  cofi>- 

mand  your  temper— what  will  they  think,  if  I  am 
seen  to  encourage  your  way  of  life  ? 

Latfy  Con.  Amuse  yourself  diat  way,  air. — 
Avoid  one  error,  and  run  into  the  opposite  ex-« 
treme. 

Sir  Bask.  [Aside.]  There ;  a  translation  from 
Horace !  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitio'-^Stst  is  a  no- 
table woman ! 

Lady  Con.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  in  life 
a  more  ridiculous  sight,  than  the  person  who 
guards,  with  imaginary  wisdom,  against  one  giant 
vice,  and  leaves  himself  open  to  a  million  of  ab- 
surdities. 

Sir  Bask.  [Aside.]  I  am  nothing  to  her  in  ar- 
gument—she has  a  tongue  that  can  reason  me 
out  of  my  senses. — I  could  almost  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth. — ^You  know,  my 
lady  Constant,  that  when  you  want  any  thing  m 


Lady  Con.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  live  with  de- 
cency }  Is  it  unreasonable  to  keep  the  company 
my  rank  and  education  have  entitled  me  to  ?  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  conform  to  the  modes  of  life, 
when  your  fortune  can  so  well  afibrd  it  ? 

Sir  Bask.  [Aside.]  She  is  a  very  reasonable 
woman;  and  I  wish  I  had  .but  half  her  sense  — 
You  know  I  am  good-natured  in  the  main,  and 
if  a  sum  of  money  within  a  moderate  compasis — If 
a  brace  of  hundreds — [^lii/e.]  why  should  not  I 
make  it  three  ? — I  know  that  you  nave  contract- 
ed habits  of  life,  and  [In  a  softened  tone.]  habit, 
[  know,  is  not  easily  conquered:  and  it  three 
[SmiUn^.]  himdred  pounds  will  prevent  disputes^ 
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iwhj  r<Spm^.]  w  to  tbt  matter  of  three  hundred 
pound 

£iiter  Furnish,  with  a  band-boif. 

Fur,  Your  ladyahip't  things  from  the  milliner's. 

Sir  Bath,  Death  and   fury,  this  woman  has 

fiverheard  me !  Three  hundred  pounds,  madam  ! 

I  In  a  violent  pauion^  let  me  tell  jou  that  three 
lundred  pounds — what  right  have  you  to  shovel 
away  three  hundred  pounds } 

La<fy  Can,  Why  does  the  man  fly  out  into  such 
a  passion  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  will  allow  no  such  doings  in  my 
house.  Don't  I  often  come  when  my  hall  is  he- 
•ieged-with  a  parcel  of  powder-monkey  servants  ? 
And  did  not  I  the  other  day,  before  I  could  get 
into  my  own  doors,  entangle  myself  among  U)e 
chairmen's  poles,  and  was  not  I  confined  there, 
like  a  man  in  the  stocks? 

Lodv  Con.  Why  would  you  be  so  awkward  ? 

Sir  Boih,  An  etenial  scene  of  routs  and  drums. 
Have  not  I  seen  you  put  a  fee-simple  of  a  score 
of  my  best  acres  upon  a  single  card  ?  And  have 
not  1  muttered  to  myself,  if  that  woman  was  as 
much  in  love  with  me  as  she  is  with  Pam,  what 
an  excellent  wife  she  would  make ! 

Lad^  Con,  Pam  is  very  obliging.  Why  won't 
you  strive  to  be  as  agreeable  ? 

Sir  Bath.  'Sdeath,  madam,  yon  are  so  fond  of 
plav,  that  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  my  next 
child  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a  pair  ot  royal 


Fur,  I  am  sure  you  deserve  to  be  marked  on 
the  forehead  with  a  pair  of — 

Sir  Bath.  Malapert  hussy !  do  you  meddle  ? 
Begone  thb  moment!  [JSftV  Furnish. 

Xadjf  Con.  Fy  upon  it,  nr  Bashful !  I  am  tired 
of  blushine  for  you. 

iSir  Bath,  I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  too  far :  she 
is  ashamed  of  me.  [Atide, 

Lady  Con.  You  agreed  to  a  separation  the 
other  day,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  to  ex- 
ecute artidesi  and  make  an  end  of  all  this  di»- 
^uiet. 

Sir  Bath,  A  separate  maintenance  will  00  but 
a  little  way  to  answer  the  bawling  of  millinerB, 
mercers,  jewellers,  and  gaming  debts. 

Ladjf  Con,  It  will  purchase  content ;  and  no- 
thing can  obtain  that  under  your  roof. 

Sir  Bath.  [AtideA  I  have  shot  my  bolt  too  far 
—I  fancy,  mv  lady  Constant,  that  you  don't  know 
me.  We  might  explain  matters,  and — ^'sdeath  ! 
[il«uie.l  I  am  going  to  blab        I  say,  madam,  if 

you  understand  me  rightly as  to  the  authority 

of  a  husband,  1  might,  perhaps,  be  brought  to 
give  it  up,  in  part  at  least ;  and  if  nobody  was 
Sie  wiser,  1  might  connive^- Po  1  confuuon !  in- 
terrupted again  by  that 

Enter  Furnisb. 

Fur,  A  serrant  from  Mrs  LoveJnore^  madam, 
pt  kn^w-p- 


Sir  Bath,  The  authority  of  a  husband  I  never 
will  give  up. — 

Latfy  Con,  A  storm,  a  whirlwind  is  fitter  to 
converse  with. 

Sir  Bath.  I  will  storm  like  a  whirlwind  in  my 
own  house.  I  have  done,  madam :  you  are  an 
ungovernable  woman — [Atide^  and  tmiling.]  »he 
is  a  charming  woman ;  aud  if  nobody  saw  it,  I 
would  let  her  govern  me  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit  Sir  Bashful^ 

Ladjf  Con,  Did  any  body  ever  see  such  behi^ 
viour? 

Fur,  Never;  and  how  your  ladyship  bears  it, 
I  can't  telL 

Lady  Con,  That  it  should  be  my  fate  to  be 
married  to  such  a  quicksand !  What  does  Mrt • 
Lovemore  say  ? 

Fur.  If  your  ladyship  will  be  at  home,  she  in- 
tends to  do  herself  the  pleasiire  of  waiting  upon 
you,  madam. 

Latfy  Con,  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  at  home. 
Upon  recollection,  I  want  to  see  her.  Let  tho 
servant  wait :  I'll  write  an  answer. 

[Exit  Ladt  Constant. 

SCENE  U,^Another  apartment. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful  and  Lovemorb. 

iSir  Bath.  Walk  in,  Mr  Lovemore,  walk  in.— 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you.    This  is  kind. 

Liyoe,  I  am  ready,  you*  see,  to  attend  the  call 
of  friendship. 

Sir  Bath,  Mr  Lovemore,  you  are  a  friend,  in- 
deed. 

Love,  You  do  me  honour,  sir  Bashful.  And 
your  lady,  how  does  she  do  ? 

Sir  Bath.  Perfectly  well :  in  great  spirits. — 
[Smiling  at  Lovemore.]  I  never  saw  her  look 
better :  but  we  have  had  t'other  skirmish  since  I 
saw  you. 

I/roe.  Another? 

Sir  Bath,  Ay,  anotlier;  and  I  did  not  bate  her 
an  ace.  She  is  a  rare  one  to  argue.  She  is  fit 
to  discuss  a  point  with  any  man.  Nobody  liktf 
her.  Wit  at  will.  I  thought  I  managed  the  dis- 
pute, and  that  I  should  soon  have  had  her  at 
what  you  call  a  non^plut.  But  no,  no ;  no  such 
thing ;  she  can  give  you  a  sharp  turn  in  a  mo- 
ment 

Loot,  Ay! 

Sir  Bath.  Give  her  her  due,  I  am  notliing  td 
her.  I  thought  I  had  her  fiut;  but  she  went 
round  me  ouick  as  lightainc :  and  would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  [Lookt  highly  pleated.']  She  did  not 
leave  me  a  word  to  say. 
•    Lwe.  Well !  that  was  hard  upon  you. 

5tr  BosA.  No,  not  hard  at  all.  Those  littl^ 
victories  I  don't  mind.  You  know  I  told  you  I 
had  something  for  your  private  ear.  Have  you 
observed  nothing  odd  and  singular  in  me  f 

Love.  Not  in  the  least  In  the  whole  cirelt 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  know  nobody  so  little  tilh 
ged  with  oddity. 
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Sir  Bash.  Wfaat^  bave  ycm  aeen  nothing? 

Bttughi.]  Have  you  reimurked  nothiDg  pniticii- 
in  regard  to  my  wife  ? 

Love,  Why,  you  doa^t  live  happy  with  hers 
hot  that  is  not  a  siogular  caie. 

Sir  Boih.  But  I  tell  you — this  mast  be  in  con- 
fidence  ^X  aniy  at  the  bottom,  a  very  odd  fel* 

Ifiw. 

Lov€,  Yon  do  yoarself  injustioe.  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bath.  No^  not  in  the  least.  It  is  too  true 
— I  am  in  the  main  a  very  odd  fellow ;  I  am  in- 
deed ;  as  odd  a  fish  as  lives ;  and  you  must  have 
seen  it  before  now. 

Love.  I  see  it !  I  am  not  apt  to  spy  defects  in 
any  friends.  What  can  this  be?  zoo  are  not 
jealous,  I  hope  ? 

Sir  Bath.  You  have  not  lut  the  ri^t  nail  on 
the  head.  No,  not  jealous.  Do  her  justice,  I 
am  safe  as  to  that  pomt.  My  lady  has  high  no- 
tions of  honour.    No^  it  is  not  that. 

Idive.  Not  a  ray  of  light  to  guide  me :  ex- 
plain, sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bath.  [Smiting  at  Am.]  Yon  could  never 
have  imagined  it  But,  first,  let  me  shut  this  door. 

Love.  What  whim  has  got  possession  of  him 
now? 

Sir  Bath.  Mr  Lovemore,  I  have  great  depen- 
dence opon  you.  I  am  going  to  make  a  disco- 
very. I  blush  at  the  very  thought  of  it !  [IVi nuaawy. 

Love.  Be  a  man,  sir  Bashful ;  out  with  it  at 
once ;  let  me  advise  you. 

Sir  Bath.  The  very  thing  I  want  The  afiair 
is— but  then  if  he  should  betray  me !  Mr  Love- 
more,  I  doubt  you,  and  yet  esteem  you.  Some 
men  there  are,  who^  when  a  confidence  is  repo- 
sed in  them,  take  occasion,  from  thence,  to  hold  a 
hank  over  their  friend,  and  tyrannize  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

Love.  O  fy !  this  is  ungenerous.  True  friend- 
ship is  of  another  quality :  it  feels  from  sympa- 
thy; honour  is  the  active  principle;  and  the 
■trictest  socreor  is  an  inviolable  rule. 

Sir  Bath.  Mr  Lovemore,  I  have  no  further 
doubt  stay;  did  not  you  hear  a  noise?  Don't  I 
sea  a  shadow  moving  under  the  bottom  of  that 
^krar?  [Gaet  to  the  door. 

Love,  What  has  |(ot  into  his  head  ? 

.  Sir  Bath,  [Looking  out.]  Servants  have  a  way 
of  listening. 

Love.  Rank  jealousy !  he  has  it  througih  the 
vary  brain. 

&rBath.  VOfUo;  all's  safe.  Mr  Lovemore, 
I  will  make  you  the  depositary,  the  faithful  da- 
positarv  of  a  secret :  let  it  pass  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  to  the  inmost  recess  of  ^ourt :  there 
let  it  rest,  concealed  from  every  prymg  eve.  My. 
jndination — There !  1  see  a  lau^  ahmndy  for^i- 
ing  in  evarv  feature  of  yo^r  lace. 

Xoiv.  Them  my  Akce  is  no  tma  index  of  ay 
mind.  Were  you  to  know  the  agitations  in 
which  you  keep  me  by  this  suspeuse^*-^ 

^irJbsA.  I  h*biva  it.   To  nakf  w  eirf  «t 


once,  my  incKnatioM  are  totally 

not  chang^  but  they  are  not  wliat  they^ 

to  be.    Ldve  is  the  pusioo  that  nossesw 

I  am  in  love,  and— [iTKnuyrwi  mi.]  and  I  am 

ashamed  of  myself! 

Love.  Ashamed !  love  b  a  noble  paeaion :  hut 
don't  let  me  hear  any  more  about  it  Lady  Con- 
stant will  disoover  all,  and  then  the  blaane  will 
^1  on  me.  If  your  heart  revolts  from  her, 
doo't  let  me  be  thought  in  league  with  joul 
You  need  not  involve  me  in  a  qaaixel  with  her 
ladyship. 

&r  Bath.  You  don't  take  me  right.  To«  aia 
wide,  quite  wide  of  the  mark*    Hear  me  oat. 

Love.  No,  no  more.    You  must  exouae  me. 

Sir  BaA  You  shall  hear  me.  The  obiec:tflf 
my  passion,  this  charming  woman,  whom  I  dute 
on  to  distraction 

Love.  Your  pardon ;  I  won't  hear  it — [Walkt 
amt^/ram  Attn.]  When  her  ladyship  heara  of  his 
gallantry,  the  devil  is  in  the  dice,  if  the  spirit  of 
revenge  does  not  mould  her  to  my  purposes. 

Sir  Bath,  [Folloming  Lovemokk.]  1  say,  Mr 
Lovemore,  this  adorable  creature 

Love.  Keep  your  secret,  sir  Bashful. 

[Avoiding  hiau\ 

Sir  Bath.  [Folhming  hiat.]  Who  looks  so  bve- 
ly  in  my  cjres 

Love.  Well ;  I  doo't  desire  to  know  her. 

Sir  Bash.  You  do  know  her.  [Follomimg  him,] 
This  idol  of  my  heart        is  my  own  wife. 

Love.  [Staret  at  hiMu]  Your  own  wife  ? 

Sir  Bath.  Yes,  my  own  wife.  [Loolu  tilfy^  mad 
turns aoH^^  'Tis  all  over  with  me:  I  am  un- 
done! 

Love,  This  is  the  most  unexpected  discavciy ! 

Sir  Bash.  Look  ye  there  now !  he  lawghs  at 
me  already. 

Love  [Aside.'l  His  wife  must  not  know  this. 
The  grass  is  cut  under  my  feet,  if  she  ever  hears 
a  word  of  it 

Sir  BasL  [Aside.]  He  is  struck  with  ama»- 
ment,  and  does  not  say  a  word  to  mc. 

Love.  [Aside.]  I  must  not  encourage  him. — 
And  can  this  be  possible,  sir  Bashful?  In  love 
with  your  own  wife  ? 

Sir  Bath.  Spare  my  confusion !  I  have  made 
myself  very  ridiculous.  [l4iokt  at  him,  and  tuns 
OMfw,]  I  know  I  have. 

Love.  Ridiculous !  Far  from  it  Can  it  bs 
wrong  to  love  a  valuable  wonlan  ?  Not  to  fieel 
the  iinpressions  of  beauty  and  of  petit  wert 
dowopght  insensibility ;  but  thtsxx  we  should  al- 
ways sidmire  with  discretion.  The  fol^  of  us 
msorriad  men  consists  in  letting  oui  wivas  perceiva 
the  vehemence  with  which  we  Iqv^;  and  the 
consequence  i^  we  are  easl^ved  for  the  r^  of 
our  lives.  I  could  trust  you  wilth  a  secret,  which, 
perhaps,  would  keep  you  in  oom^tenapce.  Could 
you  imagine  it  ?  I  love  my  wife. 
.  Sir  Bash.  How  ? 

Xo9t.  I  «V&in  lova  with  my  wifesi 
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ShrBMk.  Oh!  oo^no;  hev!  \Lfoking kigkfy 
pleoied.]  you  make  me  laugb.  You  don't  love 
oer,  do  jrou  ? 

Xoof.  Pfessiomaelyy  tenderly;  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  affection. 

Sir  Bask,  Give  me  yoor  hand.  Ha !  ha !  I 
did  not  expect  this,  lliis  is  some  relief.  Ua !  ha ! 
jrou  have  made  me  happy.  And  have  you  led 
the  life  you  have  done  all  this  time,  on  purpose 
to  conceal  your  regard  from  her  ? 

Love,  For  that  very  purpose.  I  esteem  her ; 
I  love  her;  but  I  woiuci  not  have  her  know  it 

Sir  Boik.  No ! 

Love,  Upon  no  consideration;  nor  would  I 
have  the  world  know  it 

Sir  Bath.  Perfectly  rkht 

Lme,  To  be  sore.  Tell  jrour  wife  that  you 
f^teem  her  good  qualities,  and  admire  her  per- 
aon,  she  cries,  Victoria,  falls  to  plundering,  and 
flien  you  must  either  break  her  cnain,  or  wear  it 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  a  laughing-stock  for  all 
your  acquaintance. 

Sir  Ba«A.  That  is  what  I  have  always  been  a- 
fraid  of. 

Love.  Not  without  reason.  The  world  de- 
lights in  ridicule.  Do  you  know,  if  our  secrets 
were  to  transpire,  that  we  should  have  nothing 
but  wit,  and  raiUerv,  and  fleers^  and  taunts,  fly- 
ing about  our  ears  r 

Sir  Ba$h,  But  I  have  taken  good  care.  I  have 
quarrelled  with  my  lady  ten  times  a-day,  on  pur^ 
pose  to  cloak  the  afiiur,  and  prevent  all  suspi- 
cion. 

Love,  Admirable !  I  commend  your  prudence. 
Besides, — ^my  lady  Constant,  you  know,  has  some 
youthful  vigour  about  her;  a  graceful  person,  and 
an  eye  that  inflames  desire;  and  desire  at  your 
time  of  Ufe,  you  know 

Sir  Bask,  Po !  it  is  not  for  that;  that  is  no- 
thing.   I  wear  admirably  well,  Mr  Lovemore. 

Love,  Do  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  A3  young  as  ever  3  but  I  don't  let 
her  know  it 

Love,  Well !  if  you  are  discreet  in  that  point, 
you  are  a  verv  Machiavel ! 

Sir  Bash,  Yes,  yes ;  I  fight  cunning.  [Laughs, 

Love.  Let  nothing  betray  you.  Be  upon  your 
guard :  that  is  my  own  plan  exactly.  You  want 
no  advice  from  loe. 

Sir  Bash.  Pardon  me :  yon  can  assist  me. — 
My  dear  brother  suflcrer,  give  me  your  hand. 
We  can,  in  a  sly  way,  be  of  great  use  to  each 
other. 

Lsfve.  As  how? 

Sir  Bash.  Til  tell  you.  There  are  some  things 
which,  you  know,  our  wives  expect  to  be  done. 

Love,  So  there  are. [Aside.]  What  the  de- 
vil is  he  at  now  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Now,  if  yon  will  assist  m&— > 

Love.  You  may  depend  upon  my  assistance. 

Sir  Ba»h.  Thus  it  ih :  mv  wit'e,  you  know, 
keeps  a  power  of  company,  and  makes  a  great 
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figure  there.  I  could  shew  her  in  any  company 
in  England :  I  wish  she  could  say  the  same  of 
me. 

Love.  Why,  truly,  I  wish  she  oould. 

Sir  Bash.  But  that's  out  of  the  question. 
Now,  if  you  will  come  into  my  scheme — It  must 
be  a  deep  secret—How?  Is  that  Sir  BriUiancfe 
voice? 

Enter  St^  Brilliaht, 

Sir  BriL  Sir  Bashful,  you  see  what  attraction 
you  have.    Lovemore,  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you  here. 
Love.  Nor  did  I  expect  you,  Sir  Brilliant 

[Aside. 
Sir  Bash,  Confusion ! — ^This  unseasonable  vi- 
sit— [Atide: 
Sir  BriL  And  your  lady,  is  she  at  home.  Sir 
Bashful? 

Sir  Bash,  Her  own  people  keep  that  account 
sir :  I  know  nothing  or  her. 

iSir  BriL  Nay,  never  talk  slightingly  of  a  lady, 
who  possesses  so  many  elegant  accomplishments. 
She  has  spirit,  sense,  wit,  and  beauty. 

Sir  Bash.  Spirit,  sense,  wit,  and  beauty !  she 
has  them  all,  sure  enough. — Sir,  I  am  no  sworn 
appraiser,  to  take  an  inventory  of  her  eflects.-^ 
[ilsMfe.]    Hey,  Lovemore ! 

[Looks  at  himy  and  lati^hs. 

Love,  [r«;SiR  Bashful.]  Vastly  well. 

Sir  BnL  Is  her  ladyship  visible  this  morning  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Whether  she  is  visible,  or  nut,  is  no 
business  of  mine ;  but  I  know  she  is  unintelli- 
gible this  morning,  and  incomprehensible  this 
morning.  She  has  the  vapours ;  but  your  con- 
versation, I  suppose,  will  brighten  her  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  as  it  happens,  I  have  the 
rarest  piece  of  news  to  communicate  to  her! 
Lovemore,  you  know  sir  Amorous  la  Fool? 

Love.  He  that  was  sheriff  the  other  day? 
Came  up  with  an  address,  and  got  himself 
knighted  r 

Sir  BriL  The  same.  He  declared  he  would 
live  with  his  friends  upon  the  same  familiar  fool- 
ing as  before,  and  his  new  dignities  should  make 
no  alteration. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  seen  the  knight  What  of 
him? 

Sir  BriL  Poor  deril !  he  is  in  such  a  scrape ! 

Sir  Bath,  What's  the  matter?  Bubbled  at 
play,  I  suppose  ? 

Sir  BriL  Worse,  much  worse. 

Lrve.  He  has  been  blackballed  at  one  of  the 
clubs? 

Sir  Bash,  Or  run  through  the  body  in  a  duel? 

Sir  BriL  Why,  that's  a  scrape  indeed :  but  it 
is  not  that 

&>  B«A.  What  then  ? 

Sir  Bril.  So  unfortunate  a  discovery ;  he  ia 
fallen  in  love — I  cannot  help  laughing  at  him. 
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Love.  Po !  fallen  in  love  widi  some  C0(|aette, 
^ho  plays  off  her  airs,  and  makes  a  jest  of 
him. 

Sir  Bath.  A  young  actress,  may  be,  or  an 
opera  singer } 

^r  Bril,  No;  you  will  never  guess.  Sir  Bash- 
ful— like  a  silly  cfevil,  he  is  fallen  in  love  with  his 
own  wife. 

Sir  Bash,  Fallen  in  love  with  bis  own  wife ! 

[Stares  at  him. 

Sir  Bril.  Yes ;  be  has  made  up  all  quarrels ; 
his  jealousy  is  at  an  end ;  and  he  is  to  be  upon 
his  good  behaviour  for  the  rest  of  his  life. — 
Could  you  expect  this,  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  No,  sir;  neither  1,  nor  my  friend,  sir 
Bashful,  expected  this. 

Sir  Bash.  It  is  a  stroke  of  surprise  to  me. 

[Looking  uneasy. 

Sir  Bril.  I  heard  it  at  my  lady  Bettv  Scan- 
dal's; and  we  had  such  a  laugh !  the  whole  com- 
pany were  in  astonishment  t  whist  stood  still, 
quadrille  laid  down  the  cards,  and  brag  was  in 
in  suspense.  Poor  sir  Amorous !  it  is  very  ridi- 
culous ;  is  not  it,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Very  ridiculous,  indeed. — [Aside.] 
My  own  case,  exactly,  and  my  friend  Lovemore's, 
too. 

Sir  Bril,  The  man  is  lost,  undone,  ruined, 
dead,  and  buried. 

Love.  [Laughing.']  He  will  never  be  able  to 
shew  his  face  after  this  discovery. 

Sir  Bril,  Oh,  never,  'tis  all  over  with  him. 
Sir  Bashful,  this  does  not  divert  you ;  you  don't 
enjoy  it. 

Sir  Bash.  Who,  I? — I — 1-- nothing  can  be 
more  pleasant,  and — I — lau^  as  heartily  as  I 
possibly  can.  [Forcing  a  laugh. 

Sir  Bril.  Lovemore,  you  remember  Sir  Amo- 
rous used  to  strut,  and  talk  big,  and  truly  he  did 
not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  his  wife,  not  he  ! 
pretended  to  be  as  much  at  ease  as  sir  Bashful 
about  his  lady,  and  as  much  his  own  master 
as  you  yourself,  or  any  man  of  pleasure  about 
town. 

Lpve.  I  remember  him :  But  as  to  sir  Bashful 
-and  myself,  we  know  the  world ;  we  understand 
life. 

Sir  Bash.  So  we  do;   the  world  will   never 
have  such  a  story  of  us.    Will  tbey>  Lovemore  P 
Love.  Oh  i  we  are  free ;    we  are  out  of  the 
scrape. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  will  be  a  pro- 
verb. Adieu,  for  him,  the  side-box  whisper,  the 
soft  assignation,  and  all  the  joys  of  freedom  !  He 
is  retired  with  his  Penelope  to  love  one  another 
in  the  country ;  and  next  winter  they  will  come 
'to  town  to  hate  one  another. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will  end  so  1 

Sir  Bril.  No  doubt  of  it.    That  is  always  the 

denouement  of  modern  matrimony.    But  I  have 

not  told  you  the  worst  of  his  case.    Our  friend, 

fiir  Charles  Wildfire,  you  know,  was  writing  a  oo- 


roedy ;  and  what  do  yon  think  he  has  done  ?  He 
has  drawn  the  character  of  sir  Amorous^  and 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  play. 

Sir  6ash.  What !  pat  him  mto  a  ooroedy  ? 
Sir  Bril,  Even  so.    It  is  called,  *  The  Amo- 
rous Husband ;   or.  The  Man  in  Love  vritfa  his 
own  wife.'    Oh  !  oh  !  oh !  oh  ! 

Love.  We  must  send  in  time  for  places. 

[Laughs  with  Sir  Brilliakt. 
Sir  Bash.  Lovemore  carries  it  with  an  air. 

[jifiiir. 
Sir  BriL  Yes,  we  most  secure  places.     Sir 
Bashful,  you  shall  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Bash,  The  party  will  be  very  agreeaUe.  I 
shall  enjoy  the  joke  prodigiously  !  Ha !  ha ! 

[Porcet  a  Immgk, 

Lofce,  Yes,  sir  Bashful,  we  shall  relish  th«  hu- 
mour. [Look*  at  him^  and  Imttgks. 

Sir  BriL  The  play  will  have  a  ran :  the  peo- 
ple of  fashion  will  crowd  after  such  a  charteter. 
— I  must  drive  to  a  million  of  places,  and  put  it 
about ;  but  first,  with  your  leave,  sir  BashfoJ,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  give  a  hint  of  the  affur 
to  your  lady.  It  will  appear  so  ridiculoas  la 
her. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will  ? 

Sir  BriL  Without  doubt :  she  has  never  met 
with  any  thing  like  it :  has  she,  Lovemore  ? 

Love,  I  fancy  not :  Sir  Bashful,  you  take  care 
of  that. 

Sir  Bash,  Yes,  yes :  I  shall  never  be  the  towx^ 
talk.— Hey,  Lovemore ! 

Sir  BriL  Well,  I'll  step  and  pay  my  respects 
to  mv  ladv  Constant  Poor  sir  A  morons!  he 
will  have  his  horns  added  to  his  coat  of  arms  ta 
a  little  time.    Ha !  'ha !  [ErU. 

Sir  Bash.  There,  you  see  how  it  is.  I  shall 
get  lampooned,  be-rhymed,  and  niched  into  a  co- 
medy. 

Love,  Po !  never  be  frightened  at  this.  No- 
bod  v  knows  of  your  weakness  but  myself ;  and  I 
can't  betray  your  secret  for  my  own  sake. 

Sir  Bash.  Very  true. 

Love.  This  discovery  shews  the  necessity  of 
concealing  our  loves.  We  must  act  with  cau- 
tion. Give  my  lad^  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
you  have  the  least  kmdness  for  her. 

Sir  Bash,  Not  for  the  world. 

Love.  Keep  to  that. 

Sir  Bash,  I  have  done  her  a  thousand  kind- 
nesses, but  all  by  stealth ;  all  in  a  sly  way. 

Lave.  Have  you? 

Sir  Bash.  Oh  !  a  multitude.  I'll  tell  yon.  She 
has  been  plaguing;  me  a  long  time  for  an  addition 
to  her  jewels.  She  wants  a  diamond  cross,  and 
a  better  pair  of  diamond  bacUes.  Madam,  says 
I,  I  will  have  no  such  trumpery ;  bot  then  i^oes 
I,  and  bespeaks  them  of  the  first  jeweller  in 
town— -all  under  the  rose.  The  buckles  are  fi- 
nished :  worth  five  hundred  !  She  will  have  them 
this  very  day,  without  knowing  from  what  quar^ 
ter  they  come — ^I  can't  but  kugh  at  the  contri* 
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vance — the  man  that  brings  them  will  ran  away 
directlj,  without  saying  a  word. 

[Laughs  heartify. 
Love,  Sly,  sly  You  know  wnat  you  are 

about 

Sir  Bath,  Ay,  let  me  alone [Laughs  with 

liOVBicoHE.]  And  then,  to  cover  the  design  still 
more,  when  I  see  her  wear  her  baubles,  I  can 
take  occasion  to  be  as  jealous  as  bedlam. 

Lofoe,  So  you  can :  ha !  ha ! — [Aside."]  I  wish 
he  may  never  be  jealous  of  me  in  good  ear- 
nest 

Sir  Bask,  Give  me  your  hand.  [Looks  at  him, 
and  iaughs.]  I  am  safe,  I  think  ? 

Xa»e.  [Laughing  with  him,]  Perfectly  safe— 
[^nde.]  if  it  was  not  for  his  own  folly, 

Sir  Bash,  But  I  was  telling  you,  Mr  Love- 
more  :— we  can  be  of  essential  use  to  each  other. 

Love.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  my  lady  is  often  in  want  of 
money.  U  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  supply 
her.  Now,  if  you  will  take  the  money  from  me, 
and  pretend  to  lend  it  to  her,  out  of  friendship, 
you  know 

Love.  Nothing  can  be  better — [Aside.]    Here 

is  a  fellow  pimping  for  his  own  horns. 1  shall 

he  glad  to  serve  you. 

&r  Bash,  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you — here, 

here ;  take  it  now— here  it  is  in  bank-notes 

one,  two,  three;  there  is  three  hundred — f^ive  her 
that,  and  tell  her  you  have  more  at  her  service 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  if  her  occasions  require 
it 

Love.  My  good  friend,  to  oblige  you.  [Takes 
the  monejf.l  This  is  the  rarest  adventure ! 

Sir  Bash.  Vik  do  any  thin^  for  you  in  return. 

Love.  I  shall  have  occasion  for  your  friend- 
ship—that is,  to  forgive  me,  if  you  find  me  out 

[Aside. 

Sir  Bash,  Lose  no  time ;  step  to  her  now 

hold,  hold ;  sir  Brilliant  is  with  her. 

Love.  I  can  dismiss  him.  Rely  upon  my 
friendship:  I  will  make  her  ladyship  easy  for 
you. 

Sir  Bash.  It  will  be  kind  of  yon. 

Love.  It  shall  be  her  own  fault  if  I  don't 

Sir  Bash.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you^-^well, 
is  not  this  the  rarest  project  ? 

Love.  It  is  the  newest  way— -—of  satbfying  a 
man's  wife ! 

Sir  Bash.  Ay !  let  this  head  of  mine  alone. 

Love.  [Aside.]  Not,  if  I  can  help  it  Hush ! — 
I  hear  sir  Brilliant;  he  is  coming  down  stairs. 
I'll  take  thb  opportunity,  and  step  to  her  lady- 
ship now. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so,  do  so. 

Love.  I  am  gone.  [.^Ini/e.]  Who  can  blame  me 
now,  if  I  cuckold  this  fellow  ?  [fi^' 

Sir  Bash.  Prosper  you,  prosper  you,  Mr  Love- 
more.  Make  me  thankful !  he  is  a  true  friend. 
I  don't  know  what  1  should  do  without  him. 


Enter  Sir  BaiLLUNT. 


.  Sir  BriL  Sir  Bashful,  how  have  you  manaeed 
this?  ^ 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  no  art,  no  management 
What's  the  matter? 

Sir  BriL  I  don't  know  what  you  have  done, 
but  your  lady  laughs  till  she  is  ready  to  expire  at 
what  I  have  been  telling  her. 

Sir  Bash.  And  she  thiuks  sir  Amorous  la  Fool 
an  object  of  ridicule  ? 

Sir  BriL  She  does  not  give  credit  to  a  single 
syllable  of  the  story.  A  man  that  loves  his  wife 
would  be  a  Phcenix  indeed  !  Such  a  thing  might 
exist  formerlv,  but,  in  this  polished  age,  is  no 
where  to  be  fbuud.  That's  her  opinion  of  the 
matter. 

Sir  Bash.  [Laughs.]  A  whimsical  notion  of 
hers  !  and  so  she  thinks  you  may  go  about  with 
a  lanthora  to  find  a  man  that  bets  any  value  upon 
his  wife  ? 

Sir  BriL  You  have  managed  to  convince  her 
of  it  How  the  devil  do  you  contrive  to  govern 
so  fine  a  woman  ?  I  know  several,  without  her. 
pretensions,  who  have  long  ago  thrown  o^  all  re- 
straint   You  keep  up  your  dignity. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  I  know  what  I  am  about 

Sir  BriL  You !— you  are  quite  in  the  fashion. 
— Apropos;  I  fancy  I  shall  want  you  to  afford 
me  vour  assistance.  You  know  my  lady  Char- 
lotte Modeluve  ?  She  has  a  taste  for  the  theatre : 
at  Bell-Grove  Place  she  has  an  elegant  stage, 
where  her  select  friends  amuse  themsteh-es  now 
and  then  with  a  representation  of  certain  comic 
pieces.  We  shall  there  act  the  new  comedv  ; 
but  we  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  character^.  Now,  you  shall 
act  sir  Amorous,  and— 

Sir  Bash.  I  act,  sir  !-^I  know  noting  of  the 
diaracter. 

Sir  BriL  Po !  say  nothing  of  that.  In  time 
you  may  reach  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  it,  and 
play  it  as  well  as  another. 

&>  Bash.  [Asidr.]  Confusion  !  he  docs  not 
suspect,  I  hope — divert  yourselves,  sir,  as  you 
may ;  but  not  at  mv  expence  I  promise  you. 
.  Sir  BriL  Never  be  so  abrupt  Who  knows 
but  lady  Constant  may  be  the  happy  wife,  the 
Cara  Sposa  of  the  piece !  and  then,  you  in  Iovq 
with  her,  and  she  laughing  at  you  for  it,  will  give 
a  zest  to  the  humour,  which  every  body  will  re- 
lish in  the  most  exquisite  degree. 

Sir  Pash,  Po  !  this  is  too  much.  You  are 
very  pleasant,  but  you  won't  easily  get  me  to  play 
the  fool. 

Sir  BriL  Well,  consider  of  it  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  my  friend  sir  Bashful  tied  to  his 
wife's  apronstring,  and,  with  a  languishing  look, 
meriting  away  in  admiration  of  her  charms.  Oh, 
ho,  ho,  hoi-— adieu;  a  thonneur;  good  morn- 
ing, sir  Bashful.  [Exit. 
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.Sir  Bash,  I  dont  koow  what  to  make  of  all 
this.  But  there  is  no  danger.  As  long  as  no 
bod  J  knows  it,  I  nay  feoture  to  love  mj  wife. 
There  will  be  no  harm,  white  the  secret  is  kept 
close  as  night,  concealed,  in  tenfold  darkness^ 
from  the  wits  and  scoffers  of  the  age. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

Well,  well  ;•— how  ?  what  hare  joo  done  f 

Love.  As  I  could  wish :  she  is  infinitely  obli- 
ged to  me,  and  will  never  forget  the  civility. 

Sir  Bath.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you.  I  am 
BOt  suspected } 

J^ove.  She  has  not  a  distant  idea  of  you  in  this 
business.  She  was  rather  delicate  at  first,  and 
hesitated,  and  thought  it  an  indecorum  to  accept 
of  money  even  from  a  friend.  But  that  objec- 
tion soon  vanished.  I  told  her,  it  is  but  too 
visible  that  she  is  unfortunately  yoked  with  a 
husband,  whose  humour  will  never  be  softened 
down  to  the  least.compliance  with  her  inclinations. 

Sir  Bash,  That  was  well  said,  and  had  a  good 
Cubct,  I  hope. 

Love.  I  nope  so,  too. 

Sir  Bash,  It  helps  to  carry  on  the  plot,  you 
know. 

Love,  Admirably ;  it  puts  things  in  the  train  I 
wish. 

Sir  Bash.  And  so,  to  cover  the  dengn,  you  gave 
me  the  worst  of  characters  f 

Lovet  I  painted  you  in  terrible  colours. 

Sir  fiash.  Do  so  always,  and  she  will  never 
suspect  me  uf  being  privy  to  any  civility  you  may 
shew  her. 

Love.  I  would  not  have  you  know  anv  thing  of 
my  civility  to  her  for  the  world,  [ilftdlf .j  I  have 
succeeded  thus  far.  I  talked  a  ifew  musty  sent- 
ences, such  as  the  person  who  receives  a  civility 
confers  the  obligation,  with  more  jargon  to  that 
purpose ;  and  so,  with  some  reluctance  she  com- 
piled at  last,  and  things  are  now  upon  the  foot- 
ing I  would  have  them. — Death  anid  fury !  there 
comes  my  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  and  here  comes  my  wife. 

Lave.  What  the  devil  brings  her  hither  f 

Sir  Bash.  [Atide.^  Now,  now ;  now  let  me  see 

how  he  will  carry  it  before  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Walk  in,  madam  1  walk  in,  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Euter  Mrs  Lovemore,  and  Lady  Constant, 

at  opposite  doors, 

Lad\f  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  to  see  you  abroad 
is  a  novelty  indeed. 

Mrs  Love.  As  great,  perhaps,  as  that  of  find- 
ing your  ladyship  at  home.  Mr  Lovemore,  I 
did  not  expect  to  have  tlie  pleasure  of  meeting 
you. 

Loroe.  Then  we  are  both  aj;reeaWy  surprised. 

Sir  Bath.  Now,  mind  how  he  behaves.  [Aside. 
*  Mrt  Ijove.  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  your 
city  banker. 

Love.  And  you  find  that  you  are  mistaken.    I 


havedeferred  it  till  the  evening— filfiie.]  ^Sdeath ! 
to  be  teased  in  this  manner. 

5t>  BoMh.  [Atidei\  No,  no;  he  won't  drop  the 
mask.  [Lookt  at  Ladt  Constakt.I  She  has 
touched  the  cash  ;  1  can  see  the  bank-notes 
spark lii^  in  her  eyes. 

Af rt  Lave.  If  you  don*t  gp  into  the  chy  till 
the  evening,  may  I  hope  for  your  oompmy  at 
dinner,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Love,  The  question  is  entertaiBine ;  bot,  as  it 
was  settled  this  morning,  I  think  it  baa  locE  the 
graces  of  novelty. 

Sir  Bath.  He  won't  let  her  have  the  least  ms- 
picion  of  his  regard.  [jlsade. 

Lady  Con,  I  dare  say  Mr  Lovemore  vriU  dine 
at  home,  if  it  conduces  to  your  happiness,  madam ; 
and  sir  Bashful,  I  take  it^  will  dme  at  homc^  for 
the  contrary  reason. 

Sir  Bath.  Madam,  I  will  dine  at  home,  or  I 
will  dine  abroad,  for  what  reason  I  please;  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  give  no  reason  for  either.^* 
Lovemore  !  [Lot^t  at  Aon,  and  mmiet^ 

Love.  [Atide  toSju  Basbful.] Brmvo  ! — ^Wfaat 
a  blockhead  it  is  ! 

Jffs  Love.  As  you  have  your  chariot  nt  the 
door,  Mr  Lovemore,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
will  ^end  away  my  chair,  and  you  may  do  me 
the  honour  of  a  place  in  your  carriage. 

Love.  The  honour  wilf  be  very  great  to  me : 

but so  many  places  to  call  at, If  I  had 

known  this  sooner        You  had  better  keep  your 
chair. 

Sir  Bath.  [Atide.'j  Cunning  !  cnnninc^!  he 
would  not  be  seen  m  his  chariot  with  her  for 
the  world.    He  has  more  discretion  than  I  have. 

Ladif  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  since  you  have,  at 
last,  ventured  to  come  abroad,  I  hope  yoa  will 
think  it  a  change  for  the  better.  You  are  too 
domestic.  I  shall  expect  now  to  see  you  often  : 
and  apropos,  I  am  to  have  a  route  to  morrow 
evening ;  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  your 
company^— 

Sir  Batk  A  route  to-morrow  evening  !  yoo 
have  a  route  every  evening,  I  think.  Learn 
of  Mrs  Lovemore;  imitate  her  example^  and 
don't  let  me  have  your  hurricane  montl»  all  the 
year  round  in  my  house. — Hip !  [.^tuif .]  Love- 
more, how  do  you  like  me? 

Love.  [Atide  to  Sir  Bashful.}  You  improve 
upon  it  every  time.  But  I  am  loitering  here,  as 
if  I  had  nothing  to  do. — My  ladv  Coa^tant,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  y<mr  ladyship  a  good  morn- 
ing.   Sir  Bashful,  yours — madam. 

[BoKt  gravely  to  Mrs  Lovemors,  Aaais  a 
tune,  and  exit. 

Sir  Baxh.  [Atide.]  He  knows  how  to  play  the 
game.  I'll  try  what  I  can  do.  Mrs  Lovemore, 
1  have  the  honour  to  wisli  you  a  good  morning. 
Madam — 

[Boa-t  gravely  to  Ladt  Constavt,  hutns  m 
tune,  and  exit, 

Mrs  Love.  Twu  such  husbands ! 

Lady  Con.  As  to  my  swain,  I  grant  you :   Mr 
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Ijovemore  is,  at  least,  weU-bred;  he  hat  aa  ui^ 
derstandingv  and  ma^,  in  time,  reflect  Sir  Bash- 
ful never  (^ttaliiies  himself  with  the  smallest  tiuo- 
tnre  of  civility. 

Mrt  Lofoe,  If  dvilitj  can  qualify  the  draught, 
I  most  allow  Mr  Lovemore  to  have  a  skilfal 
hand.  But  there  is  no  end  to  his  projects.— 
£very  day  opens  a  new  scene.  Another  of  his 
intrigues  is  come  to  lisht  I  came  to  consult 
with  your  ladyship.  I  know  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  widow  Bellmonr. 

Lady  Con.  The  widow  Bellmoor !  I  know  her 
perfectly  welL 

Mrt  Lave,  Not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  you  may 
imagine.  She  has  thrown  out  the  lure  for  mv 
wild  gallant,  and  in  order  to  deceive  me 

Xm^  Con.  My  dear,  you  most  be  mistaken. — 
M^ho  tells  yon  this? 

Ifrt  looe.  Oh,  I  can  trust  to  roj  intelligence. 
Sir  Brilliant  Fasluon,  by  way  of  bhnd  to  me,  has 
been  this  morning  drawing  so  amiable  a  pictnre 
of  the  lady 


Lad^  Can,  Sir  BrilUant^s  authority  is  not  aW 
ways  tne  best ;  but,  in  this  point,  you  may  tnot 
him. 

Afrt  Love.  But  when  you  have  heard  all  the 
circumstances 

Lady  Con,  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  wrongs— 
I  know  the  widow  fiellmour.  Her  turn  of  cbi^ 
racter,  and  way  of  thinking— 

Mrs  Love.  Excuse  me,  madam.  You  decide 
without  heisring  me. 

Lady  Con,  All  scandal,  take  my  word  for  it. 
However,  let  me  hear  your  stonr.  Well  adjourn 
lo  my  dressing-room,  if  you  will ;  and  I  promise 
to  confute  all  you  can  say,  I  would  have  voa 
know  the  widow  Bellmonr :  you  will  be  in  love 
with  her.  My  dear  madam,  have  not  you  a  tinge 
of  jealousy  f  Beware  of  that  malady.  If  you  see 
things  through  that  medium,  I  shall  give  you  up. 


That  jaundice  of  the  mind,  whose  colours 
On  friend  and  foe,  and  paint  them  all  alike. 


ACT   m. 


SCENE  l.^An  apartment  at  the  Widow  Bbl]> 

hour's:  teveral  chairu  a  toilette^  a  hookruue^ 
and  a  karptUkordf  disposed  up  and  doom, 

MiGNiOMET.    Putting  things  in  order, 

Mig.  I  don't  well  know  what  to  make  of  thi^ 
same  lord  Ethcridge.  He  is  coming  here  again 
to-day,  [  suppose :  all  this  neatness,  and  all  thi^ 
care,  must  be  for  him.  Well,  it  does  not  signify : 
'^Arranging  the  chairs.] — ^there  is  a  pleasure  in 
obeying  Madam  Bellmonr.  She  is  a  sweet  lady, 
tha^s  the  truth  of  it.  Twere  a  pity  if  any  of 
these  men,  with  their  deceitful  arts,  should  draw 
her  into  a  snare.  But  she  knows  them  all.  They 
mo»t  rise  early  who  can  outwit  beT,-^[SettUng 
the  toiiette.] 

'  Enter  Mas  BELLMOua,  reading, 

*  Oh !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
'  Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day  ! 

*  She,  wh<i  can  own  a  sister^s  charms,  and  hear 

*  Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  un wounded  ear ; 

*  That  never  answers  till  a  husband  cools 

*  And,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shews  she  rules.' 
Sensible,  elegant  Pope ! 

*  Charms  by  accepting,  by  submittina  sways, 
'  Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  slie  obeys.* 

[Seems  to  read  on 
Mig.  Lord  love  my  mistress  !    Always  so 
charming,  so  gay,  and  so  happy  I 

Mrs  BelL  These  exquisite  characters  of  wo 
meu  !  They  are  a  sort  of  painteKn  gallery,  where 
one  fees  the  portraits  of  all  one's  acquaintance, 
and  sumetitne«  wf  see  our  own  features^  too.^ 
Mignionet,  put  this  book  in  its  place. 


AKg.  Yes,  madam ;  and  there's  your  toilette 
looks  as  elegant  as  hands  can  make  it. 

Mrs  BelL  Does  it?  I  think  it  does.  You  have 
wme  taste.  Apropos,  where  is  my  new  song^ 
Oh !  here  it  is !  I  must  make  myself  mistress  of 
it. — [Plays  upon  the  harpsichord^  and  sings  a  iit" 
tU.y^i  Mlieve  I  have  cuncjuered  it. — [Rues^  and 
goes  to  her  toilette,] — ^This  hair  is  always  ior^ 
menting  me,  always  in  disorder :  this  lock  must 
be  for  ever  gadding  out  of  its  place.  I  most,  and 
will,  subdue  it  Do  you  know,  Mignionet,  that 
this  is  a  pretty  song?  It  was  writ  by  my  lord 
Ktheridge.  My  lord  has  a  turn — [iSiAgf  a  little.] 
— I  roost  he  perfect  before  he  comes.— THmsis 
the  tune.]-^Do  you  know  that  I  think  my  lord  is 
one  of  those  men  who  may  be  endured  ? 

Mig.  Yes,  madam ;  I  know  you  tliink  so. 

Mrs  BelL  Do  you? 

Mig.  And  if  I  have  any  skill,  madam,  you  are 
not  without  a  little  partiality  for  his  lordship. 

Afn  BelL  Really  ?  Then  you  think  I  hke  him, 
perhaps  ?  Do  you  think  I  like  him  ?  I  don't  well 
Know  how  that  is.  Like  him  ?  No,  not  absolute- 
ly :  it  is  not  decided :  and  yet  I  don't  know,  if  I 
had  a  mind  to  humour  myself,  and  to  give  way  a 
little  to  inclination,  there  is  something  here  in 
my  heart  that  would  be  busy,  I  believe.  The 
man  has  a  softness  of  manner,  a  turn  of  wit, 
and  does  not  want  sentiment.  Can  I  call  it  sen- 
timent ?  Yes ;  I  think  I  may.  He  has  sentiment; 
and  then  he  knows  the  manners,  the  usage  of  the 
world,  aod  he  points  out  the  ridicule  of  things 
with  so  much  humour ! — 

Mig.  You'll  be  caught,  madatn,  I  see  that  - 
To  he  sure,  my  lord  has  a  quality  air,  anri  can 
make  himself  agreeable.    But  what  of  that? 
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You  know  but  very  little  of  him.  Is  a  man's 
character  known  in  three  or  four  weeks  time? 
[Mrs  Bellmour  hums  a  tune.] — Do,  my  dear 
madam,  mind  what  I  say :  I  am  at  times  very 
considerate.  I  make  my  remarks,  and  I  see  very 
plainly — Lord,  madam,  what  am  I  doing  ?  I  am 
talking  to  you  for  your  own  good,  and  you  are  all 
in  the:  air,'  and  no  more  mind  me-^no,  no  more 
than  if  I  was  nothing  at  all. 

Mrs  Bell.  [Continues  humming  a  tune.}—Yoa 
talk  wonderfully  well  upon  the  subiect ;  but,  as  I 
know  how  the  cards  lie,  and  can  play  the  best  of 
the  f^me ;  and  as  I  have  a  song  to  amuse  me, 
one  is  inclined  to  give  musical  nonsense  the  pre- 
ference. 

Mig.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  servants,  that  bargain  for  their  mistress's  in* 
clinations :  but  you  are  going  to  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  What  does  my  lord  Etheridge  mean, 
with  his  chair  always  brought  into  the  hall,  and 
the  curtains  close  about  his  ear*.?  Why  does  not 
he  come  like  himself,  and  not  care  who  sees  him? 
There's  some  mystery  at  the  bottom,  I'll  be  sworn 
there  is ;  and  so  you^U  find  at  last  Dear  heart, 
madam,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  listen,  what 
signifies  my  living  with  you?  At  this  rate,  I  am 
of  no  service  to  you. 

Mrs  BelL  There ;  I  have  conquered  my  song. 
— [Runs  to  her  glau,] — How  do  I  look  to-day  ? 
The  eyes  do  well  enough,  I  think.  And  so,  Mig- 
nionet,  you  imagine  f  shall  play  the  fool,  and 
mariT  my  lord  Etheridge  ? 

Mig'  You  have  it  dirough  the  very  heart  of 
you  :  I  see  that. 

Mrs  BelL  Do  you  ?  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  it.  Poor  sir  Brilliant  Fashion !  If  I  prefer  his 
rival,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  I  won't  think 
about  it. 

Enter  Pompey. 

Mrs  BelL  What's  the  matter,  Pompey  ? 

Pom.  A  lady  in  a  chair  desires  to  know  if  your 
ladyfibip  is  at  home. 

Mrs  Bell.  Has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Pom.  Yes ;  I  fancy  she  has,  madam ;  but  she 
did  not  tell  it. 

Mrs  BelL  How  awkward !  Well,  shew  the  la- 
dy up  stairs. 

Alig.  Had  not  you  better  receive  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  madam?  I  have  not  half  done  my 
business  here  ? 

Mrs  BelL  Oh !  You  have  done  very  well. — 
There  will  lie  less  formality  here.  I  dare  say  it 
IS  some  mtimate  acquaintance,  though  that  fool- 
ish boy  does  not  recollect  her  name.  Here  she 
comes.    I  don't  know  her. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovehore. 

.   Mrs  Love.  [Disconcerted.] — I  beg  pardon  for 
this  intrusion. 
Mrs  BelL  Pray  walk  in,  madam.    Mignionet, 


readi  a  chair. — [Mrs  LorsifomE  cranes  the 
stage,  and  thetf  salute  each  other  wntk  mm  air  of 
distant  eivHity.] 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  afraid  this  visit  from  one  wiio 
has  not  the  honour  of  knowing  yon 

Mrs  Bell.  Oh,  make  no  apologj,  «"■*»**—■  — 
Mignionet,  you  may  withdraw. 

[£lif  MiGMIOXCT. 

Mrs  Lore.  It  may  appear  extraordinarr,  that 
a  stranger  thus  intrudes  upon  yoQ ;  bot  a  partico- 
lar  circumstance  detemuned  me  to  take  this  li- 
berty.   I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  freadom  ? 

Mrs  BelL  You  do  me  honoor,  niadain  :  pnj* 
no  excuses.  A  particular  drcmnstanoe^  yoo 
say? 

Mrs  Love.  I  shall  appear,  perittpa,  very  ridi- 
culous, and,  indeed,  I  am  afrud  I  have  lioBe  the 
most  absurd  tiling  !  bot  a  lady  of  your  aoquain^ 
ance You  know  my  lady  Constant,  -****■—  ? 

Mrs  BelL  Extremely  well. 

Mrs  Love.  She  has  given  yoa  such  an  — '^^M* 
character  for  benevolence,  and  a  oertaio  elegant 
way  of  thinking,  entirely  your  own,  that  I  filler 
myself,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  you  will  be  gene- 
rous enough  to  afford  me  your  asiistaDce. 

Mrs  BelL  Lady  Constant  is  yery  obliging. — 
Make  a  trial  of  me,  madam,  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use   . 

Mrs  Love,  I  fear  I  shall  ask  yoa  a  strange 
question : — are  you  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Lovemore  ? 

Mrs  BeU.  Lovemore  ?  No  snch  name  on  my 
list  Lovemore  ?  No :  I  recollect  no  sach  pn^ 
son.  The  circle  of  my  aoquaintaaoe  is  small :  I 
am  almost  a  stranger  m  town. 

Afr»  Lffoe.  That  makes  an  end,  madara.  I 
b^  your  pardon.  I  have  given  you  an  unneor»> 
sary  trouble.  [Oom. 

Mrs  BelL  [^sidf.]— Mighty  odd  dits !  Her 
manner  is  interesting.  You  have  given  me  no 
trouble;  but  my  curiosity  is  excited.-^ 7a Ao  Ao* 
by  the  hand^ — I  beg  you  will  keep  yoor  chair. — 
^ray  be  seated.  What  can  this  mean  ? — [Aside,] 
— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  who  the 
gentleman  is? 

Mrs  Love.  The  story  will  be  uninterestiog  to 
you,  and,  to  me,  it  is  painfuL  My  grievance^* 
[Puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  e^es.] 

Mrs  Bell.  [Aside.^ — Her  gnef  affects  me. — 
[Looks  at  her  till  she  has  recovered  herseffl] — I 
would  not  importune  too  much 

Mrs  Love.  You  have  such  an  air  of  frankness 
and  generosity,  that  I  will  open  myself  without 
reserve.  I  have  the  tenderest  regard  for  Mr 
Lovemore :  I  have  been  married  to  him  dwse 
two  years.  I'  admired  his  understanding,  his  sen- 
sibility, and  his  spirit.  My  lieart  was  his;  I 
loved  him  with  unbounded  passion.  I  thought 
the  flame  was  mutual,  and  ^ou  may  beheve  I  was 
happy.  But,  of  late,  there  is  such  a  revolution  in 
liis  temper !  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it  I 
am  doomed  to  be  unhappy. 
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Mn  BelL  Perhaps  not:  you  may  still  have 
much  in  yoQr  power. 

Mr$  Love.  My  power  is  at  an  end.  Instead 
of  the  looks  of  affection,  and  the  expressions  of 
tenderness,  with  which  he  used  to  meet  roe,  it  is 
nothing  now  but  cold,  averted,  superficial  civili- 
ty; while  abroad,  he  runs  on  in  a  wild  career  of 
pleasure,  and,  to  my  deep  affliction,  has  attached 
himself  entirely  to  another  object. 

Mn  BelL  And  if  I  had  known  Mr  Lovemore, 
do  you  imagine  that  my  advice  or  persuasion 
would  avail  you  any  thing  ? 

Mrt  Love.  I  had  such  a  fancy,  [iltiiie.]  What 
can  I  think  of  her ! 

Mr$  BelL  You  are  much  mistaken.  In  these 
cases,  friends  may  interpose ;  but  what  can  they 
do  ?  They  recommjend  a  wife  to  the  good  will, 
the  honour,  and  generosity  of  her  husband.  But 
when  a  woman,  who  should  be  esteemed  and  lo- 
ved, is  recommended  as  an  object  of  compassion, 
she  is  humbled  indeed :  it  is  all  over  with  her. 
A  wife  should  recommend  herself  by  the  graces 
of  her  person,  and  the  variety  of  her  talents. 
Men  will  prove  false;  and,  if  tnere  is  nothing  in 
your  complaint,  but  mere  gallantry  on  his  side,  I 
protest,  I  do  not  see  that  your  case  is  so  veiy  bad. 

Mrs  Looe.  Can  it  be  worse,  ma'am  ? 

Mr$  Bell.  A  great  deal.  If  his  affections,  in- 
stead of  being  alienated,  had  been  extinguished, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ? — A  downright, 
sullen,  habitual  insensibility.  From  that  lethargy 
of  affection,  a  man  is  not  easily  recalled.  In  all 
Love*s  bill  of  mortality,  there  is  not  a  more  fatal 
disorder.  But  this  iji  not  the  case  with  Mr  Love- 
by  your  account,  he  still  has  sentiment ; 


more 


and,  where  there  is  sentiment,  there  is  room  to 
hope  for  an  alteration.  But  where  the  heart  has 
lost  its  feeling,  you  have  the  pain  of  finding  your- 
self neglected ;  and  for  what  f  The  man  has 
grown  stupid,  and,  to  the  warm  beams  of  wit  and 
beauty,  as  impenetrable  as  an  ice-house. 

Mrs  Love.  That  is  not  my  complaint.  I  have 
to  do  with  one,  who  is  too  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  every  beautiful  object  that  comes  in 
his  way. 

Mrt  Bell.  Why,  so  much  the  better.  A  new 
idea  strikes  ,his  fancy.  He  is  inconstant ;  but,  af- 
ter wavering  and  fluttering,  he  may  settle  at  Ust. 

Afrt  Love.  How  light  she  makes  of  it !  she 
apologizes  for  him !  [Atide. 

Mrt  BelL  And,  pethaps,  the  fault  is  on  the 
woroanV  side— 

Mrt  Lave.  The  virtue  of  my  conduct,  ma- 
dam  

Mrs  BelL  Oh !  I  would  have  laid  my  life  you 
would  be  at  that  work.  But  virtue  is  not  the 
question  at  present.  I  suppose  virtue ;  that  is 
always  understood.  The  fault  I  mean,  is  the 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  art  of  pleasing.  It 
is  there  that  roost  women  fail.  In  thesr:  times, 
virtue  may  be  its  own  reward.  Virtue  alooe  can- 
not please  the  taste  of  the  age.   It  is  i<i  belle  na- 


ture, virtue  embellished  by  the  advantages  of  art, 
that  men  expect  now-a-days.  That  is  the  whole 
affiiir :  I  would  not  make  myself  uneasy,  ma'am. 

Mrt  Love.  Not  uneasy,  when  his  indifference 
does  not  diminish  my  regard  for  him !  Not  un- 
easy, when  the  man  I  dote  upon,  no  longer  fixes 
his  happiness  at  home ! 

Mrs  Bell.  Give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind 
freely.  I  have  observed,  when  the  fiend  jea- 
lousy is  roused,  that  women  lay  out  a  wonderful 
deal  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  no  account; 
when,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they 
should  be  angry  with  themselves  instead  of  their 
husbands. 

ilfrs  Love.  Angrjr  with  myself,  madam !  Ca- 
lumny can  lay  nothing  to  my  chance. 

Airs  Bell.  There  again,  now !  uat  is  the  folly 
of  us  all. 

Mrt  Love.  And  after  being  married  so  long, 
and  behaving  all  the  time  with  such  an  equality ! 

Mrt  BelL  Ay,  that  equality  is  the  rock  so  ma- 
ny split  upon.  The  men  will  change.  Excuse 
my  freedom.  They  are  so  immersed  in  luxury, 
that  they  must  have  eternal  variety  in  their  hap- 
piness. 

Mrt  Love.  She  justifies  him !  [Atide, 

Mrs  Bell.  Your  case  may  not  be  desperate : 
I  would  venture  to  lay  a  pot  of  coflfee,  tnat  tlie 
person,  who  now  rivals  you  in  your  husband's,  af- 
fections, does  it  without  your  good  qualities,  and 
even  without  your  beauty,  by  the  mere  force  of 
agreeable  talents,  and  some  skill  in  the  art  of 
pleasing. 

JIfrs  Looe.  I  am  afraid  that  compliment 

Mrs  BelL  If  I  judg^  right,  you  are  entitled  to 
it.  Let  me  ask  you :  Do  you  know  this  formi- 
dable rival  ? 

Mrs  Lave.  There,  I  own,  I  am  puzzled. 

Mrs  Bell.  What  sort  of  woman  is  she  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Formidable  indeed !  She  has  been 
described  to  me  as  one  of  charming  and  rare  ac- 
complishments. 

Mrs  Bell.  Never  throw  up  the  cards  for  all 
that  Take  my  advice,  roaam.  You  seem  to 
have  qualities  that  may  dispute  your  husband's 
heart  with  any  body ;  but  tne  exertion  of  those 
amiable  oualities,  I  fear,  may  be  suppressed.  Ex- 
cuse my  mmkness.  You  should  counteract  your 
rival  by  the  very  arts  which  she  employs  against 
you.  I  know  a  lady  now  in  your  very  situation : 
and  what  does  she  Aof  She  consumes  herself 
with  unceasing  iealousy;  whereas,  if  she  would 
exert  but  half  the  pains  she  uses  in  teasing  her- 
self, to  vie  with  the  person  who  has  won  her  bus- 
band  from  her;  to  vie  with  her,  I  say,  in  the  art 
of  pleasing — for  there  it  is  a  woman's  pride  should 
be  piqued— Would  she  do  that,  take  my  word 
for  It,  victory  would  declare  in  her  favour.  You 
are  not  without  attractions ;  give  them  their 
energy,  and  you  conquer. 

Mrs  Love.  Do  you  think  so,  ma'am  } 

Mrs  BelL  Think  so !  I  am  sure  of  it.    You 
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must  exert  joanelf.  It  is  the  wife's  business  to 
buit  the  hook  for  her  husbaod  with  variety.  Vii^ 
tue  alooe,  by  her  own  native  charms,  would  do» 
if  the  men  were  perfect.  But  it  is  otherwise ; 
and,  since  vice  can  assume  allurements,  why  should 
not  truth  and  innooence  have  additional  om»> 
mentsalso? 

Mrt  Love,  I  find  air  Brilliant  told  me  truth. 

[Ande, 

Mrt  BeiL  Give  me  leave,  ma'am :  I  have  been 
married,  and  am  a  little  iu  the  secret.  To  win  a 
heart  is  easy ;  to  keep  it  is  the  diliiculty.  After 
the  fatal  words  *  for  better,  for  worse,'  women 
relax  into  indolence,  and,  while  they  are  guilty  of 
BO  infidelity,  they  think  every  thing  saus.  But 
they  are  mistaken :  a  great  deal  is  wanting ;  an 
aditess,  a  vivacity,  a  desire  to  please ;  the  agrvie- 
able  contrast;  the  sense  that  pleases,  the  folly 
that  charms— A  favourite  poet^  Prior^  has  ex- 
pressed it  with  delicacy. 

'  Above  the  fixed  and  settled  rales 

*  Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools, 

*  The  better  part  should  set  before  'em 
'  A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum.' 


Mrt  Love.  But  when  the  natural 

Mrt  Bell.  Ob !  the  natural  temper  must  be 
forced.  Home  must  be  made  a  place  of  plea- 
rare  to  the  husband.  How  is  that  to  be  clone  ? 
That  eouality,  which  you  talk  of,  is  a  sameness 
that  palls  and  wearies.  A  wife  should  throw  in- 
finite variety  into  her  manner.  She  should,  as  it 
were,  multiply  herself,  and  be,  as  it  were,  sundry 
difierent  women,  on  difierent  occasions,  llie  ten- 
<ler,  the  aflfectionate,  the  witty,  the  silent,  all  in 
their  turns,  all  shifting  the  scene,  and  she  suc- 
ceeding to  herself  as  quic^  as  lightning.  And  this 
I  take  to  be  the  whole  mystery ;  the  way  to  keep 
ft  man.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  go  on  too 
fast :  you  will  think  me  the  giddiest  creature. 

Mrt  Lave.  Quite  the  reverse,  ma*am ;  you  are 
very  obliging ! 

Mrt  BelL  I  have  tired  myself  and  you,  too^ 
But  pray,  may  I  now  inquire,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  intimate  that  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr 
Lovemore  ? 

JIfrf  Love.  It  was  a  mere  mistake.  I  have  gi- 
Ten  Tou  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  You  will  excuse 
my  frankness :  I  had  heard  that  his  visits  were 
frequent  here. 

Ifrf  BeiL  His  visits  frequent  here !  My  lady 
Constant  cuuld  not  tell  you  so  f 

Mrt  Love.  She  told  me  quite  the  contrary. 
She  knows  your  amiable  qualities,  and  does  you 
justice. 

Ifrt  BelL  Hie  accident  is  lucky !  it  has  pro- 
cured me  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance.  And 
I  suppose  you  imagined  that  I  luul  robbed  you  of 
Mr  Lovemore's  heart  ? — Scandal  will  be  buxzing 
about    I  can  laugh  at  every  thing  of  that  sort. 


[A  rap ai  the  dbor.]  Ofa!  Heftvens!  sonse  trouble^ 
some  visit.  [RimgB  m  htii. 

Enter  Migniovet. 
Afrt  BelL  I  am  not  at  home.    Go^  and  e:T» 


Mig.  It  is  lord  Etheridge^  ma'am :  he  is  co- 
ming up  stairSb  The  servants  did  not  know  you 
had  chani^ed  your  mind. 

Afrt  BelL  Was  ever  any  thing  so  crosa  ?  Tel] 
his  lordship  1  have  compeny ;  I  am  busy  ;  I  aia 
not  well ;  any  thing ;  dim  t  let  him  oonie  ul 
Blake  haste,  dispatch :  I  won't  see  him. 

Mrt  Love.  I  beg  1  may  not  hinder  you :  I  sh^l 
take  my  leave. 

Jfrs  BelL  By  no  means.  Our  0Qovcrsati<>B 
grows  interesting.  I  positively  will  not  see  n.y 
lord. 

Mrt  Love.  I  can*t  agree  to  thaL  Yoa  mu$t 
see  his  lordship.    I  can  step  into  another  rooro. 

Mrt  BelL  WiU  you  be  so  good  ?  You  wiU  nod 
something  to  amuse  you  in  dmt  cabinet.  [Pornf^ 
to  a  door  in  the  hack  tcene.}  We  most  talk  far- 
ther.   My  lord  shan't  stay  long. 

Mrt  Love,  Nay,  but  if  yon  stuid  opon  cere- 
mony— 

Jfrs  BelL  Very  well :  HI  contrive  ic  Tliis  L» 
a  lover  of  mine.  A  lover  and  a  husband  are  the 
same  thing.  Perhaps  it  will  divert  yon  to  hettr 
how  I  manage  him.  I  hear  him  on  the  atairs. 
Make  haste :  Migniooet,  shew  the  way. 

[Mas  Love,  and  Mio.  go  ami  ai  the  hack 
tcene. 

Mrt  BelL  Let  me  see  how  I  look  to  reccrive 
him.  [Aaas  to  her  glass. 

Enter  Lovemore,  with  a  ttar  and  gorier,  as 
Lord  Etheridge. 

Love,  A  heavenly  image  in  the  glasa  appears^ 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she 


Repairs  her  smiles 

Mrt  Bell.  Repairs  her  smiles,  my  lord !  Yoa 
are  satirical  this  morning.  Pray,  my  lord,  are  mr 
features  out  of  repair,  like  an  old  house  in  the 
country,  that  wants  a  tenant  ? 

Love.  Nay,  now,  you  wrest  my  words  from  their 
visible  intention.  You  can't  suppose  that  I  im- 
pute to  such  perfect  beauty  the  least  want  of  re- 
pair, whatever  may  be  the  case,  ma'am,  with  re- 
gard to  the  want  of  a  tenknt  ? 

Jlfrs  Bell.  Oh !  then  your  opinion  is,  that  I 
want  a  tenant  ?  And  perhaps  you  think  I  am  ieo- 
ing  to  put  up  a  bill  to  signify  to  all  passers-by, 
that  here  is  a  manf&Hi  to  be  let,  inquire  of  the 
widow  Bellmour?  I  like  your  notion;  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  a  bad  scheme.   Shall  I  try  it  ? 

Love.  A  palace  needs  no  such  mvitation.  its 
natural  beauty  attracts  admiring  eyes.  But  who 
can  bid  up  to  the  price  ?  The  person  who  is  able 
to  do  it 
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MnBelL  Will  be  hMj;  I  know  that  is  what 
yoa  are  goinc  to  say.  fiut  he'mtist  do  homage 
for  it :  and  men  I  will  let  it  to  none  bat  a  single 
gentleman.  Do  you  know  any  body  whom  these 
conditions  will  suit? 

£ooe.   Those  conditions,    ma'am [Ande,'\ 


What  the  devil  does  she  mean  ?  I  am  not  de- 
tected, I  hope? — ^To  be  sure,  ma'am,  those  condi- 
tions—And-— none  but  single  gentlemen  will  pre- 
same  to 

Mr$  BelL  And  then  it  must  be  a  lease  for  life. 
But  that  will  never  do ;  nobody  will  be  troubled 
with  it.  I  sliall  never  ^et  it  off  ray  hands ;  do  you 
think  I  shall,  my  lord  ? 

Lave  There  must  be  very  little  taste  left,  if 
you  have  not  a  number  of  bidders.  You  know 
the  ambition  of  my  heart ;  you  know  I  am  de- 
voted to  you,  upon  any  terms,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  bought  with  life. 

Mn  BelL  Heavens !  what  a  dying  swain  you 
are  !  And  does  your  lordship  mean  to  be  guilty 
of  matrimony  ?  Lord !  what  a  question  have  I 
asked !  To  be  sure,  1  am  the  giddiest  creature. 
My  lord,  don't  yon  think  me  a  strange  madcap? 

Late,  A  vein  of  wit,  like  ^ours,  that  springs  at 
once  from  vivacity  and  sentiment,  serves  to  exalt 
your  beauty,  and  give  animation  to  every  cliarm. 

Mrt  BeL  Upon  my  word,  you  have  said  it 
finely  !  But  you  are  in  the  right,  my  lord.  Your 
pensive  melancholy  beauty  is  the  most  insipid 
thing  in  nature.  And  yet,  we  often  see  features 
without  a  mind ;  and  the  owner  of  them  sits  in 
the  room  with  you,  like  a  mere  vegetable,  for  an 
hour  together,  till,  at  last,  she  is  mcited  to  the 

violent  exertion  of,  *  Yes,  sir' *  I  fancy  not, 

'  ma'am,'  and  then  a  matter  of  fact  conversation ! 
'  Miss  Beveriy  is  going  to  be  married  to  Captain 
'  Shoulder-knot — My  lord  Mortgage  has  haa  an- 

*  other  tumble  at  hazard— Sir  Harry  Wilding  has 
'  Inst  his  election— They  say  short  aprons  are 
'  coming  into  fashion.' 

Love.  Oh !  a  matter  of  fact  conversation  is  in- 
supportable. 

Mr$  BeL  But  you  meet  with  nothing  else.  All 
in  great  spirits  aSout  nothing,  and  not  an  idea 
among  them.  Go  to  Ronetagh,  or  to  what  pub- 
lic place  you  will,  it  is  just  the  same.  A  lady 
comes  op  to  you ; — '  How  charmingly  you  look  ! 
'  -^But,  my  dear  m'em,  did  3^0  h^  what  hap- 
^  pcned  to  us  the  other  night  ?  We  were  going 
'  home  from  the  opera — ^you  know  my  aunt  Roly- 
'  Poly  ?  it  was  her  conch.  There  was  she  and 
'  lady  Betty  Fidget — What  a  sweet  blonde !  How 
'  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  [Curti^htg  as  to  another 

*  going  by.]  My  lady  Betty  is  quite  recovered ; 

*  we  were  ail  frightened  about  her ;  but  doctor 
^  Saake-rout  was  called  in ;  no,  not  doctor  Snake* 

*  nK>t,    Doctor  Bolus ;    and  so  he  altered  the 

*  course  of  the  medicines,  and  so  my  lady  Bietty 
*is  purely  now. — Well,  there  was  slie,  and  my 
*aunt,  and  sir  George  Bra^wcU — a  preity  man 

*  sir  George ! — finest  teeth  m  the  world  i — Your 


*  ladyship's  most  obedient— [Ctcrfs^'a^.]  We  ex« 

*  pected  you  last  night,  but  you  did  not  come.—* 
'  He,  he,  he ! — and  so  there  was  sir  George  and 
'  the  rest  of  us ;  and  so,  turning  the  comer  of 
'  Bond-street,  the  brute  of  a  coachman — I  hum« 
'  hh  thank  your  grace  [CurtnesJy- — the  bruto 
'  of  a  coachman  overturned  us,  and  30  ray  aunt 

*  Roly-Poly  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits ;  and 

*  lady  Betty  has  Iwd  kbr  nerves  again.     Only 

*  think  !  such  aocidenn  T-^l  am  glad  to  see  you 
'  look  so  well ;  a  P  htmneur ;'  be,  he,  he  ! 

Lave.  Ho,  ho !  you  paint  to  the  life.  I  see 
her  moving  before  me  in  all  her  airs. 

Mri  BeL  With  this  conversation  their  whole 
stock  is  exhausted,  and  away  they  run  to  cards^ 
Quadrille  has  munlered  wit  f 

Love.  Ay,  and  beauty,  toa  Cards  are  tli« 
worst  enemies  to  a  complexion :  the  small  pox  is 
not  so  bad.  The  passions  throw  themselves. into 
every  feature :  I  have  seen  the  countenance  of  an 
angel  changed,  in  a  moment,  to  absolute  defoi^ 
mity :  the  little  loves  and  graces  that  sparkled  ia 
the  eye,  bloomed  in  the  check,  and  smiled  about 
the  mouth,  all  wing  their  fli^iit,  and  leave  the 
face^  which  they  bemre  adorned,  a  prey  to  grie( 
to  anger,  malice,  and  fury,  and  the  whole  train 
of  fretful  passions. 

Mrs  BeL  And  the  language  of  the  passions  is 
sometimes  heard  upon  those  occasions. 

Lave.  V^ery  true,  madam ;  and  if,  by  chance^ 
they  do  bridle  and  hold  in  a  little,  the  struggle 
they  undergo  is  the  most  ridiculous  sight  in  na- 
ture.   I  have  seen  a  huge  oath  quivering  on  the 
pale  lip  of  a  reigning  toast  for  half  an  boor  to- 
gether, and  an  uplifted  eye  accusing  the  gods  for 
the  loss  of  an  odd  trick.    And  then,  at  last,  the 
whole  room  in  a  babel  of  sounds.   '  My  lord,  yod 
flung  away  the  game. — Sir  George,  why  did  not 
you  rough  the  spade  ?--€aptain  Hazard,  why 
did  not  you  lead  through  the  honours  ? — Madam, 
it  was  not  the  play — ^Pardon  me,  sir — but  madam 
— but  sir — I  would  not  play  with  yon  for  straws ; 
don't  you  know  what  Hoyle  says  r~— If  A  and 
B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  the  game 
nine  ail,  A  and  B  have  won  three  tricks,  and 
C  and  O  four  tricks :  C  leads  his  suit,  1)  puts 
up  the  king,  then  returns  the  suit ;  A  passes, 
C  puts  up  the  queen,  and  B  trumps  it;'  and  so 
A' and  B,  and  C  and  D  are  bandiea  about;  they   ' 
attack,  they  defend,  and  all  is  jargon  and  confu« 
sion,  wrangling,  noise,  and  nonsense;  and  higb 
tife,  and  polite  conversation*  Ha !  ha !  ha! 

Mrs  BeL  Ha !  ha !  the  pencil  of  Hogprth 
could  not  do  it  better.  And  vet  one  is  dragged  to 
these  places.  One  most  pmy  sometimes.  We 
must  let  our  friends  pick  our  pbckets  now  and 
then,  or  they  drop  our  aequaintaooe.  Doyovr 
ever  play,  my  lord  ? 

Lave.  Play,  ma'am? [Ande.]  What  doea 

she  mean?  I  must  play  the  hypocrite  to  the  end 

"Play  ? — Now  and  then,  as  you 


of  thechapter.- 

say,  one  must,  to  oblige,  and  from  necaHkyf 
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but  from  taste,  or  incliiuitiony  no ;  I  never  toudi 
•  card. 

Mrt  BeL  Oh  !  very  true ;  I  forgot  Yoii  de- 
dicate your  time  to  the  Muses ;  a  downright 
rhyming  peer.  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  that  I 
am  charmed  with  your  song  ? 

Love,  Are  you  ? 

Mrt  BeL  Absolutely ;  and  I  really  think  you 
would  make  an  admirable  Vauxhall  poet. 

Love,  Nay,  now  you  flatter  me. 

Mri'Bel,  No,  as  I  live ;  it  is  very  pretty.  And 
do  you  know  that  I  can  sing  it  already  ?  Come, 
you  shall  hear  how  I  murder  it.  I  have  no  voice 
lo-day,  but  you  shall  hear  me.  [^ingf . 

Attendy  all  yffair,  and  FU  teU  %/ou  the  art, 
'    To  bind  every  fancy  ttith  ease  in  your  chains  ; 
To  hold  in  toft  fetters  the  conjugal  heari. 
And  banish  from  Hymen  his  doubts  and  his 
pains. 

When  Juno  was  decked  with  the  cestus  qfLove^ 
At  first  she  was  handsome  ;  she  charming  be- 
came: 

With  skill  the  soft  passions  it  taught  her  to  move. 
To  kindle  at  once,  and  to  keep  up  the  flame. 

*Tis  this  gives  tkt  eyes  all  their  magic  andfircy 
The  Toice-meUing  accents  ;  impassions  the  kiss  ; 

Confers  the  tweet  smiUf  that  awakens  desire. 
And  plants  round  the  fair  each  incentive  to 

Thence  flcms  the  gay  chatf  more  than  reason  that 
charms; 
T%e  eloquent  blush,  that  can  beauty  improve ; 
The  fond  sigh,  the  fond  vow,  the  soft  touch  that 
alarms  ; 
The  tender  disdain^  the  renewal  of  love. 

m 

Ye  fair,  take  the  cestus,  and  practise  its  power  : 
The  mind  unaccomplished,  mere  features  are 
vain  ; 
With  wit,  with  good  humour^  enliven  each  hour. 
And  the  loves,  and  the  graces,  shall  walk  in 
your  train. 

Love.  My  poetry  is  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 
It  grows  into  sense  as  yon  sing  it  Your  voice, 
like  the  cestus  of  Venus,  bestows  a  grace  upon 
every  thing. 

^frs  Bel.  Oh !  fulsome;  I  sing  horridly.  IGaei 
to  the  glass.]  How  do  I  look  ? — Dou*t  tell  mc, 
my  lord  :  you  are  studying  a  oompliment,  but  I 
am  resolved  to  mortify  you ;  I  won't  hear  it- 
Well  !  have  you  thought  of  any  thing  ?  Let  it 
pass;  'tis  too  late  now.  Pray,  my  lord,  bow 
came  you  to  choose  so.grave  a  subject  as  connu- 
bial happiness  ? 

Lave.  Close  and  particular  that  question  ! 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Bel.  Jooo !  Hymen !  doubts  and  pains ! 


one  would  aloinst  swear  that  ymi  hare  a  wife  sc 
home  who  sat  for* the  picture. 

Love.  Madam,  the--[  Em Attrrossecf.]  The  com- 
pliment— yon  are  only  laughing  at  me — the  sulr- 
ject,  from  every  day's  experience — [^sule.]  T>€xi 
she  suspect  me  ?^-^the  subject  is  common — Ba- 
chelor's wive-5,  you  know— -ha  !  ha ! — And  wbrn 
you  inspire  the  thought;  when  you  are  the  bn^itic 
original,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  copy — 

Mrs  Bel.  Horrid !  going  to  harp  on  the  oM 
string.  Odious  solicitations !  I  hate  all  propo- 
sals. I  am  not  in  the  humour.  Yoa  mast  re- 
lease me  now :  yoar  visit  is  rather  long.  I  h^\  e 
indulged  you  a  great  while.  And,  besides,  were 
I  to  listen  to  your  vows,  what  would  beocoie  vi 
poor  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Lave.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Love.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  I  have  sc^n 
him  ;  but  thatfs  alL  He  lives  with  a  stnun*!.-  ^^.^ 
and  does  not  move  in  my  sphere.  If  be  i:)  ii 
friend  of  yours,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Mrs  BeL  Is  there  any  thing  to  say  again>£ 
him? 

Love.  Nay,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  tbe  gen- 
tleman. They  who  know  him  best,  don*t  rate 
him  high.  A  sort  of  current  coin  that  passes  in 
this  town.  You  will  do  well  to  beware  of  couo- 
terfeits. 

Mrs  BeL  But  this  is  very  alarming 

Enter  MiG MONET,  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Mign.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  frighted  out  of 
my  senses.  The  poor  lady— —Where  are  tiie 
hiutshom  drc^s? 

Ijovc.  The  lady  !  what  lady  ? 

Mign.  Never  stand  asking  what  lady.  She  h^ 
fainted  away  all  on  a  sudden :  she  is  now  in 
strong  hvsterics ;  give  me  the  drops. 

Mrs  iieL  I  must  run  to  her  assistance.  Adieu, 
my  lord.  I  shall  be  at  home  in  the  eveninj. 
Mignionet,  step  this  way.  Your  lordship  wili 
excuse  me :  I  shall  expect  to  see  yon.  Come, 
Mignionet ;  make  haste,  make  haste. 

[Exit  with  MiGHioxrT. 

Love.  I  hope  the  lady  has  not  overheard  me  ? 
What  a  villain  am  I  to  carry  on  this  sdiemc 
against  so  much  beauty,  innocence,  and  merit ! 
And  to  wear  this  badge  of  honour  for  the  dark- 
est purposes  !  And,  then,  my  friend,  sir  Brilliant, 
will  it  be  fair  to  supplant  him  ?  Prithee,  be  quirt, 
my  dear  conscience  !  none  of  yoor  meddling ! — 
don't  interrupt  a  gentleman  in  his  pleasures. — 
Don't  you  know,  my  good  friend,  tnai  love  has 
no  respect  for  persons,  but  soars  above  all  law5 
of  honour  and  of  friendship?  No  reflection; 
have  her  I  must,  and  that  quickly,  too^  or  sh<* 
will  discover  all.  Besides,  this  is  my  wife's 
fault :  why  does  she  not  make  home  agreeable  ^ 
I  am  willing  to  be  happy ;  I  could  be  constant  to 
her,  but  she  is  not  formed  for  happiness. 
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aingt  withinJ^  Sir  Brilliant,  by 
Ills  r  Confusion !    no  place  to 


What  the  devil  is  Madam  Fortune  about  now  ? 

iSir  Brilliant 

ail  that's  infamous 

hide  me?  no  escape !  The  door  is  locked.    Mig- 

nionety  Mi^tonct,  open  the  door. 

ilfa^.  [WitJUnJ]  You  must  not  come  in  here. 

XoTV.  What  shall  I  do  ?  This  star,  and  this 
ribbon  will  bring  me  to  disgrace.  Away  with 
this  tell-tale  evidence !  [Taket  off"  the  ribbon,'] — 
Go,  thou  blushing ^devd,  and  hide  thyself  for 
«ver.  [Puts  it  in  hit  pocket. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliamt,  singing. 

Sir  BriL  Mrs  Bellmour,  I  have  sudi  a  story 
lor  you.    How !  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  Your  slave,  sir  Brilliant ;  your  slave. 

[Hiding  the  star  with  his  hat. 

Sir  BriL  I  did  not  thmk  you  had  been  ac- 
<]uainted  here. 

I/we,  You  are  right.  I  came  in  quest  of  you. 
I  saw  the  lady.  I  was  drawn  hither  by  mere  cu- 
riosity. We  have  had  some  conversation ;  and 
I  made  it  subservient  to  your  purposes.  I  have 
been  giving  a  great  character  of  you. 

Sir  BriL  You  are  always  at  the  service  of 
your  friends.  But  what's  the  matter  f  what  are 
you  fumbling  about  ?  [Pulls  the  hat, 

Loroe,  'Sdeath !  have  a  care :  don't  touch  mc. 

(Puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  breast. 
I^liat  the  devil  is  the  matter } 

Love.  Oh !  keep  off — [^tiie.]  Hvrc*s  a  busi- 

4iess.    Taken  in  tne  old  way :  let  me  pass- 1 

have  had  a  fling  at  lord  Edieridge :  be  will  be 
out  of  favour  with  the  widow :  I  have  done  you 
that  good.  Racks  and  torments,  my  old  com- 
plaint !  [  Wanting  to  pass  him. 

Sir  Bril  What  complaint  ?  You  had  better  sit 
down. 

Love.  No,  no;  tur,  the  air.  I  must  have  a 
surgeon.  A  stroke  of  a  tennis-ball !  My  lord 
Rackett's  unlucky  left-hand.  Let  me  pass. — 
Tliere  is  something  forming  here.  [Passes  him,] 
To  be  caught  is  the  devil.  [Atide,]  Don't  men- 
tion my  name.  You  will  counteract  all  I  have 
said.  Oh !  torture,  torture  !  I  will  explain  to 
you  another  time.  Sir  Brilliant,  yours;  I  have 
served  your  interest— Oh  !  there  b  certainly 
something  forming.  I-^^'^* 

Sir  BriL  What  does  all  this  mean }  So,  so, 
Mrs  Lovemore's  suspicions  are  well-founded. — 
The  widow  has  her  private  visitsy  I  see;  Yes^ 
yes;  there  is  something  forming  here. 

Enter  Mrs  Belluour. 

So;  here  she  comes:    The  whole  shall  he  ex- 
plained.   I  hope,  madam,  that  I  don't  interrupt 
you  with  any  piquet-friend. 
Mrs  BelL  You  are  always  a  torment :  what 
.  brings  you  hither? 

Sir  BriL  There  are  timeS;  madam,  when  a  vi- 


Mrs  Bel.  Is  unseasonable,  and  yours  is  so 
now.    How  can  you  tease  me .' 

&>  BriL  I  thought  as  much.  There  are  some 
things  that  may  require  to  be  discussed  between 
us. 

Mrs  Bel.  Reserve  them  all  for  another  time: 
I  can't  hear  you  now.  You  must  leave  me. — 
There  is  a  lady  taken  ill  in  the  next  room. 

iSiV  BriL  And  here  has  been  a  gentleman  ta- 
ken ill  in  this  room. 

Mrs  BelL  How  troublesome !  you  must  be 
gone.  Do  you  dispute  my  will  and  pleasure  f 
Fly  this  moment ! 

Sir  BriL  But,  madam— Nay,  if  you.  insist  up- 
on it [Goes. 

Mrs  BelL  But^  sir !  I  will  be  absolute :  yoa 
must  leave  me.  [P^ts  him  out^  There,  and  now 
I'll  make  sure  of  the  door. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemore,  leaning  on  Migkionet. 

Mign.  This  way,  madam :  here  is  more  air  in 
this  room. 

Mrs  Bell.  How  do  you  find  yourself?  Pray, 
sit  down. 

Mrs  Love.  My  spirits  were  too  weak.  I 
could  not  support  it  any  longer;  such  a  scene  of 
perfidy! 

Mrs  BelL  You  astonish  me !  what  perfidy  ? 

Mrs  Lave,  Perfidy  of  the  blackest  dye ;  I  told 
you  that  you  were  acquainted  with  my  husband  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Acquainted  with  your  husband  ! 

[Angrily. 

Mrs  lave,  A  moment's  patience — Yes,  mar 
dam,  you  are  acquainted  with  him.  The  has* 
man,  who  went  hence  but  now 

Mrs  BelL  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Mrs  Love,  No;  your  lord  Etheridge,  as  he 
calls  himself 

Mrs  BeU,  Lord  Etheridge  >  What  of  him, 
pray? 

Mrs  Love,  False,  dissembling  man !  he  is  my 
husband,  madam :  not  lord  Etheridge,  b^t  plain 
Mr  Lovemore ;  my  Mr  Lovemore, 

Mrs  BeL  And  has  he  been  base  enoagh  to  as- 
sume a  title  to  ensnare  me  to  my  undoing  ? 

Mign,  [Going:]  Well,  for  certain,  I  believe 
the  devil's  in  me :  I  always  thought  him  a  sly 
one.  \Exit. 

Mrs  Lave.  To  see  him  carrying  on  this  dark 
design — ^to  see  the  man  whom  I  have  ever  es- 
teemed and  loved — the  man  whom  I  must  still 
love—esteem  him,  I  fear,  I  never  can— to  see  him 
before  my  face  with  that  artful  treachery!  it 
was  too  much  far  sensibility  like  mine;  I  felttha 
shock  too  severely,  and  I  sunk  under  it. 

Mrs  BeL  I  am  ready  to  sink  this  moment 
with  amazement !  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  rim^ 
at  old  Mrs  Loveit's.  She  introduced  him  to  me. 
The  appointment  was  of  her  own  making. 

Mrs  Lave.  You  know  Mrs  Loveit's  character, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mrs  BelL  The  practised  veteraa!   Could  ( 
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fospect  diat  a  wonuui,  in  her  stjle  of  life,  would 
lend  herself  to  a  vile  stratagem  af^nst  my  ho- 
nour i  That  she  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  a- 
gainst  her  own  sex  ?  Mr  Lovemore  shall  never 

enter  these  doors  apin 1  am  obliged  to  ^oo, 

p»^ivp,  for  this  visit ;  to  me  a  providential  inci- 
dent I  am  sorry  for  your  share  in  iL  The  dis- 
covery secures  my  peace  and  happiness ;  to  you 
k  is  a  fatal  conviction,  a  proof  unanswerable  a- 
gainst  the  person  to  whom  you  are  joined  for 
life. 

Mn  Love.  After  this  discovery,  it  cannot  be 
for  life.  I  am  resolved  not  to  pass  another  day 
under  his  roof. 

Mr$  BclL  Hold,  hold  !  no  sudden  resolutions. 
Consider  a  little:  passion  is  a  bad  adviser. — 
This  may  take  a  turn  for  your  advantage. 

Mr9  Ltrot.  That  can  never  be  :  I  am  lost  be- 
yond redemption. 

Mrs  Belt  Don't  decide  too  rashly.  Come, 
oocne,*  the  man,  who  has  certain  qualities,  is 
worth  thinking  about,  before  one  throws  the  hi- 
deous thing  away  for  ever.  Mr  Lovemore  is  a 
traitor;  but  is  not  he  still  amiable?  And,  be- 
sides, you  have  heard  his  sentiments.  That  song 
points  at  something.  Perhaps,  you  are  a  little 
to  blame.  He  did  not  write  upon  such  a  subject, 
nyithout  a  cause  to  suggest  it.    We  will  talk  over 


this  matter  coolly.  You  have  savedl  me,  aod  I 
must  return  the  obligation.  You  shall  stay  din- 
ner with  me. 

MrtLpve.  Excuse  me.  Mr  Lovemore  may 
possibly  go  home.  He  shall  hear  of  bis  su.tt, 
while  the  sense  of  it  pierces  here,  and  woonds  mc 
to  the  quick. 

Jfrf  BeU,  Now,  there  you  are  wrong :  take 
my  advice  first.  I  will  lay  such  a  plan  as  may 
ensure  him  yours  for  ever.  Come,  come,  yyu 
must  not  leave  me  yeL  [Takes  ha-  hantL]  An- 
swer  me  one  question :  don't  yon  still  think  he 
has  qualities  that  do,  in  some  sort,  apologize  for 
his  vices? 

Mrt  Iawc,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it : 
I  hope  he  has. 

ikfrf  BeU  Very  well,  then.  I  have  loet  a  lo- 
ver; you  may  gain  one.  Your  condoct  up-^n 
this  occasion  may  reform  him;  and  let  me  teU 
you,  that  the  man,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  a- 
tone  for  his  faultit,  should  not  be  entirely  despi- 
sed. Let  the  wife  exert  herself;  let  her  try  htr 
powers  of  pleasing,  and,  take  my  word  for  it. 

The  wild  gallant  no  more  abroad  will  loom. 
But  find  his  loved  variety  at  home. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


(SCENE  L — An  apartment  in  Lovrmore's 
Kou$e.  Mr  and  Mrs  Lovemore  at  table  af- 
ter dinner :  Hrvant9  taking  things  out  of  the 
room. 

Love.  [Filling  a  glass."]  I  wonder  you  are  not 
tired  of  the  same  eternal  topic.  [Sipping  his  wine. 

Mrs  Love.  If  I  make  it  an  etcraal  topic,  it  is 
for  your  own  good,  Mr  Lovemore. 

Love.  I  know  I  have  your  good  wishes,  and 
you  have  mine.  All  our  absent  friends,  Mrs 
Jiuvemore.  [Drinks. 

Mrs  Love.  If  you  would  but  wish  well  to 
yourself,  sir,  I  should  be  happy.^— But,  in  the 
way  you  go  on,  your  health  must  be  ruined ;  day 
IS  night,  and  night  day ;  your  substance  squander- 
fd ;  your  constitution  destroyed ;  and  your  fa- 
inily  quite  neglected. 

Love.  Family  neglected !  You  see  I  dined  at 
home,  and  this  is  my  reward  for  it. 

Mrs  Love.  You  dined  at  home,  sir,  because 
something  abroad  has  disconcerted  you.  You 
went,  I  suppose,  after  I  saw  you  at  Lady  Con- 
stant's, to  your  old  haunt,  your  friend,  Mrs  Lo- 
y^t 

Love,  Mrs  Loveit !  ha !  lia !  I  dropt  her  ao 

rintance  long  ago.  No,  my  love,  I  drove  into 
city,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  upon 
husiness.  I  had  long  accounts  to  settle  with  old 
piscount|  the  banker. 


3frt  Love.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  engrossed  ail 
your  time.  Business  must  be  minded.  Did  you 
find  him  at  home  ? 

Lopoe.  It  was  by  hb  own  appointment.  I  went 
to  his  house  directly  after  I  parted  from  you.  I 
have  hern  no  where  else.  Matters  of  account 
always  fatigue  me. 

Mrs  Love,  I  would  not  be  too  inquisitive,  sir. 

Love.  Oh,  no ;  you  never  are.  I  staid  at  the 
banker's  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  and  I  came  straiciit 
from  his  house  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  you« 

[Fills  a  gUsu  of  vine. 

Mrs  Love.  Were  there  any  sincerity  in  that 
declaration,  I  should  be  happy.  A  tavern  life 
has  hitherto  been  your  delight.  I  wonder  what 
delight  you  can  find  in  such  an  eternal  round  of 
gaming,  riot,  and  dissipation.  Will  yon  answer 
me  one  question  ? 

Love.  With  great  pleasure — [Aside!\ — if  it  is 
not  incoiivenicnL 

Mrs  Love.  Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and 
tell  me Have  I  deserved  this  usage  ? 

Love. '  My  humble  ser\  ice  to  you,  my  love. 

[Drinks. 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  de- 
ficient in  any  one  point  of  the  duty  I  owe  you. 
You  won  my  heart,  and  I  gave  it  freely. 

Love,  [going  to  sleep.]  It  is  very  true. 

Mrs  Love.  Your  interest  has  been  piine,    I 
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have  known  no  pleasure  mioonnected  with  your 
bappinefls.  DiversMNu,  sltow,  and  pomp^  have 
had  no  allurements  for  me. 

Xose.  [Drogmmg  4uUep»]  Yes — ^yoa  are  right 

— ^ust  as  you  ulease'! 

Afrf  Love,  Had  I  been  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  of  other  women,  your  fortune  would 
have  fek  it  before  now.  You  might  have  been 
thousands  out  of  pocket ;  but  your  interest  has 
been  the  object  of  my  attention ;  and  your  con- 
enienop 
Lave.  [Turns  his  chair  from  her,]  You  reason 

very you   reason    admir — ably— -admir — 

ably— al — ways—  al — ^ways—gay and 

enter — entertaining [Gmng  to  sleep. 

Mrs  Love.  Marriage  is  generally  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  great  scene  of  the 
world.  I  thought  it  a  retreat  to  less  noisy  and 
•erener  pleasures.  What  is  called  polite  com- 
naoj  [He  falisjast  asle^.]  was  not  my  taste. 
Voa  was  lavish  in  cioence ;  I  was,  therefore,  an 
economist.  From  tne  moment  marriage  made 
me  yours,  the  pleasure  arisine  from  your  com- 
pany——There:  fast  asleep!  Agreeable  com- 
pany indeed  ! — ^This  is  ever  his  way.  [She  rises,] 
Unteelin^  man!— — >It  is  too  plain  that  I  am 
grown  hxs  aversion.  Mr  Lovemore !  [Looking 
at  Aim.]  you  little  think  what  a  scene  this  day 
has  brought  to  light'— And  yet  he  hopes  with 
falsehood  to  varnish  and  disguise  his  treachery. 
How  mean  the  subterfuge !  shall  I  rouse  him 
now,  and  tax  him  with  his  guilt !  My  heart  is 
too  full :  reproach  will  only  tend  to  exasperate, 
and  perhaps  make  him  irreconcilable.  .  The 
pride  that  can  stoop  to  low  and  wretched  arti- 
fice, but  ill  can  brook  detection.^  Let  him  rest 
for  the  presenL  The  widow  Bellmour's  experi- 
ment may  answer  bettei^— I  will  try  it,  at  least — 
Oh  I  Mr  Lovemore,  you  will  break  my  heart ! 

[Looks  at  him,  and  exit. 

Love.  [Talkitu;  in  his  sleep.]  I  do  listen — I 

am  not  asleep.  [Sleeps  aud  nods.]  You  are  very 

right— always  right— 1  am  only  tninkins  a  little. 

No—no— no-*--[Jlftf //ers  indistinctly,]    It   was 

not  two  o'dock-^n  bed — ^in  bed  by  twelve 

Sir  Bashful  is  an  oaf— llie  widow  Bellmour — 
[Sleeps^  and  his  head  rolls  abotU.] — What's  the 
matter  ?  [Waking,]  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  was 
beginning  to  nod.  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ? 
[i^aiis  on  the  tabUf  without  looking  about.] 
One  cannot  always,  you  know — [Turns  about.] 
'Sdeath !  she  is  gone !  Oh !  fast  asleep.  This  is 
ever  the  way  wtoi  one  dines  at  home.  Let  me 
shake  it  off.  \Risa.]  What's  o'clock  P—No  a- 
maiement  in  this  house ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  The 
widow? — I  must  not  venture  in  that  ouarter. 
My  evil  genius,  sir  Brilliant,  will  be  busy  tnere.  Is 
any  body  in  the  way  ?  I  must  sally  out.  My  dear 
Venus,  favour  your  votary  this  afternoon. 
■  ■  v-Your  best  arms  employ, 
^1  winged  with  plcaiurci  ana  all  tipt  withjo^. 


SCENE  JL^Changes  to  Sib.BasrfulV. 

Enter  Ladt  Constavt  and  Fuamsa. 

Lady  Con.  Who  brought  this  letter } 

Fur.  A  servant  of  Mrs  Lovcm<N^s ;  he  watts 
an  answer. 

Leufy  Con,  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Lovemore, 
and  I  shall  wait  upon  her. 

Fur.  Yes,  madam.  [Goin^. 

Lady  Con.  A'nd  hark  ye.  Furnish  ? — ^have  tM 
things heen  carried  to  sir  Brilliant,  as  I  ordered? 

Fur.  I  have  obeyed  your  ladyship^s  conn 
mands.  The  steward  went  himself.  Mr  Pounce^ 
your  ladyship  knows^  is  a  trusty  body.  You  may 
depend  upon  his  care. 

Lady  Con,  Go,  and  send  Mrs  Lovemore  her 
answer.  She  may  depend  upon  my  being  with 
her  in  time.  [Exit  FuaNiSH.J  What  can  Mra. 
Lovemore  want?  [Reads  ] — *  Ladyship's  company 

*  to  a  card-party ;  but  cards  are  the  least  part  of 
'  my  object  I  have  something  of  higher  mo- 
'  ment  in  view,  and  the  presence  of  my  friends  is 

*  absolutely  necessary.'  There  is  some  mystery 
in  this.  What  does  she  mean  ?  I  shall  [p,  and 
then  the  scene  will  clear  up:  those  diamond 
buckles  embarrass  me  more  than  Mrs  Love* 
more's  unintelligible  letter.  Diamond  buckles 
to  me !  From  what  quarter  ?  Who  could  send 
them?  Nobody  but  sir  Brilliant.  I  am  right  in 
my  conclusion:  they  came  from  him.  Who 
could  take  the  hberty  but  a  person  of  his  cast  f 
A  presuming  man  !  But  I  have  mortified  his  va- 
nity. Before  this  time,  he  has  found  his  dia- 
monds thrown  back  upon  his  hands,  with  the 
disdain  which  such  confidence  deserves^— But  if 
I  have  made  a  mistake ! — Oh !  no ;  no  danger. 
Has  not  sir  Brilliant  made  overtures  to  me  ?  Has 
not  he  declared  himself?  He  sees  sir  Bashful's 
behaviour,  and  his  vanity  plumes  itself  upon  that 
circumstance.  To  give  me  my  revenge  against  a 
crazy  and  insofierable  husband,  hie  woiud  fain 
induce  me  to  ruin  myself  with  a  coxcomb.  Be- 
sides, he  heard  the  whole  of  sir  Bashful's  dispute 
about  diamonds  and  trinkets :  the  thing  b  clear; 
it  was  sir  Brilliant  sent  them ;  and,  by  that  stra- 
tagem, he  hopes  to  bribe  me  into  compliance— 
That  bait  will  never  take ;  though  here  comes 
one,  who,  I  am  sure,  deserves  to  be  treated  with- 
out a  grain  of  ceremony. 

Enter  Sib  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Here  she  is.  Now,  let  me  see  wber 
ther  she  will  take  any  notice  of  the  present  I 
sent  her.  She  has  reason  to  be  in  good  humour, 
I  think — Your  servant,  madam. 

Lady  Con.  Your  address  is  polite,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Still  proud  and  obstinate!— 
Has  any  thing  happened  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  your  temper } 

jLadf  Con,  Considering  what  little  discord  yoa 
make,  it  is  a  wonder  tliat  my  temper  is  not  always 
in  tune. 
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Sir  jBofA.  tf  you  never  gave  me  cause,  ma- 
dam  

Lady  Con.  Oh !  for  mercy^s  sake,  truce  with 
altercatioiK  I  am  tired  out  with  the  eternal  vio^ 
fence  of  your  temper.  Those  frequent  starts  of 
passion  Kurry  me  outof  my  senses :  and  those  un- 
accountable whims,  that  bold  such  constant  pos- 
session of  you 

Sir  Bash.  Whims,  madam  ? — Not  to  comply 
with  3rou  in  every  thing,  is  a  whim,  truly !  Must 
I  yield  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  your  extra- 
vagance ?  When  you  laid  close  siege  to  me  for 
diamond  baubles,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  that 
•  whim  of  mine }  Did  I  take  tliat  fancy  into  my 
kead  without  cause,  and  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion? 

Latfy  Con,  Well,  we  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject. Have  not  you  told  me  a  thousand  times, 
that  there  is  no  living  with  me  ?  I  agree  to  it. 
And  have  not  I  returned  the  compliment  ?  We 
liave  nothing  new  to  say ;  and  now,  all  that  re- 
mains, is  to  let  the  lawyer  reduce  to  writing  our 
mutual  opinions,  and  so  we  may  part  wi(£  the 
pleasure  of  giving  each  other  a  most  woful  cha- 
ncter. 

iStr  Bath.  [Aside.]  Hie  buckles  have  had  no 
effect.  Stubborn !  she  has  received,  them,  and 
won't  own  it. 

Lady  Con.  A  dash  of  your  pen,  sir,  at  the 
foot  ot  certain  articles  now  preparing,  will  make 
Bs  both  easy.  [Going. 

Sir  Bath.  If  we  don't  live  happily,  it  is  your 
own  fault. 

Ladv  Con.  That  is  very  odd. 

&>  ISath.  If  you  would  control  your  passion 
for  play — 

jCacfy  Con.  Quite  threadbare ! 

iSir  Bath.  I  have  still  a  regard  for  you. 

Lady  Con.  Worn-out  to  frippery! — I  can't 
hear  any  more.  The  law  will  dress  it  up  in  new 
language  for  us,  and  that  will  end  our  dinerences. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Bath.  [Alone.]  I  must  unburthen  my  heart : 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  love  her ;  I  admire 
her;  she  inflames  my  tenderest  passions^  and 
raises  such  a  conflict  here  in  my  very  heart,  I 
cannot  any  longer  conceal  the  secret  from  her. 
Ill  go  and  tell  her  all  this  moment. — But  then, 
that  meddling  flend,  her  maid,  will  be  there :  po! 
I  can  turn  her  out  of  the  room :  but  then,  the 
jade  will  suspect  something.  Her  ladyship  may 
be  alone :  Fll  send  to  know  where  she  is.  Who 
is  there  ?  Sideboard — 

Enter  Sideboabd. 
Sir  Bath.  Go  and  tell  your  lady  that- 


[Pautet. 

Side.  Did  vour  honour  want  me  ? 

Sir  Bash.  No  matter ;  it  does  not  signify. — 
[Atide,]  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  her  my 
inind :  a  glance  of  her  eyei  and  my  own  confu- 
sion; will  undo  all. 


Side,  I  thought  your  honour  called. 

Sir  Bash,  [Aside,] — ^A  thought  comes  acros 
me ;  I'll  write  her  a  letter.  Yes,  yea,  a  Icctcr 
will  do  the  business.  Sideboard,  draw  that  tafafe 
this  way — Reach  me  a  chair. 

Side,  There,  your  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  stay  while  I  write  a  letter. 
You  shall  carry  it  for  me,      [Sits  down  to  write. 

Side.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  he  mis  an  iotngoe  iqioa 
his  hands.  A  servant  thrives  under  a  master 
that  has  his  private  amusements.  Love  ony  saj 
I,  if  you  are  so  given;  it  will  bring  grist  to  my 
milk 

Sir  Bath.  [Writing.]  This  will  surprise  her. 
Warm,  passiouate,  and  tender !  and  yet  it  doe^ 
not  come  up  to  what  I  feel. 

Side.  What  is  lie  at  ? — I  may  as  well  read  the 
news-paper.  [Taket  it  out  of  hit  pocket^  Whatr 

in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  all  this? Ha,  ha! 

[Bursts  into  a  loud  laugh,]  I  never  heard  the 
like  of  this  before.    Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Sir  Bash,  What  does  tlie  scoundrel  mean  ^ 

[Stares  ui  bimt„ 

Side.  Ha,  ha  ha  !  I  can*t  help  laughing. 

Sir  Bash.  Does  the  villain  suspect  me?  [  JZises.] 
Hark  ye,  sirrah,  if  ever  I  find  that  you  dare  listen 
at  any  door  in  my  house — 

Side,  Sir ! 

Sir  Bash.  Confess  the  truth :  have  not  yoa 
beeo  listening  to  my  conversation  vrith  Mr  Love- 
more  this  morning  r 

Side'  Who,  I,  sir  ?  I  would  not  be  goHty  of 
such  a  thing :  I  never  did  the  like  in  aU  my  days. 

Sir  Bath.  What  was  you  laughing  at  ? 

Side,  A  foolish  thing  in  the  newspaper,  sir, 
that's  all.  ril  read  it  to  your  honour.  [ReadsJ 
We  hear  that  a  new  comedy  is  now  in  reheanal^ 
and  will  speedily  be  performed,  entitled,  *  The 
Amorous  Husband ;  or,  The  Man  in  Love  withi 
his  own  Wife.' 

Sir  Bash   And  what  do  you  see  to  kugh  at? 

Side.  See,  sir  ?  I  have  lived  in  a  great  many 
families,  and  never  heard  of  the  like  before. 

Sir  Bash.  [Atide,]  There,  thore,  there ! 1 

shall  be  the  butt  of  my  own  servants. — Sirrah , 
leave  the  room.  And  let  me  never  hear  that  you 
have  the  trick  of  listening  in  my  house. 

Side.  No,  sir— The  Man  in  love  with  his  own 
Wife !  '  [Ent  lauMhing. 

Sir  Bash,  What  does  the  varlet  mean  ^— No 
matter — I  have  finished  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be 

sent  this  moment. But  then,  if  I  should  get 

into  a  comedy  ?  Po !  no  more  scruples.  Ill  seal 
it  directly — Sideboard — 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bath,  [Sealing  the  letter.]  I  have  opened 
my  heart  to  her.  What  do  you  bring  your  hat 
and  stick  for  ? 

Side.  To  go  out  with  your  honour's  letter. 

Sir  Bash,  You  have  not  far  to  go.*  Take  this^ 
and  let  nobody  see  you. 
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Side,  I  warrant  me,  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  Boih.  I  feel  much  lighter  now,  A  load  is 
taken  off  mj  heart 

£ii/er  Sideboard. 

iSir  BaiA.  What  do  you  come  beck  for  ? 

Side.  A  word  or  two,  by  way  of  directioDy  if 
you  please,  sir. 

Sir  Bath.  Blockhead  !  Give  it  to  me — [Aside.] 
— If  I  direct  it,  he  finds  me  out.  Oo  about  your 
business :  I  have  no  occasion  for  you  :  leave  the 
room. 

Side.  Very  «^ell,  ar.  Does  he  think  to  manage 
his  own  intrigues  f  If  he  takes  my  commission 
out  of  my  hands,  I  shall  give  htm  warning.  The 
vices  of  our  masters  are  all  the  vails  a  poor  ser- 
vant has  left  [Exit. 

Sir  Bath.  What  must  be  done  ?  Mr  Lovemore 
could  conduct  this  business  for  me.  He  is  a  man 
of  address,  and  knows  all  the  approaches  to  a 
woman's  heart.  That  fellow  Sideooard  comii^ 
Qgain?  No,  no;  this  is  lucky.  Mr  Lovemore, 
I  am  gkd  te  see  you. 

Enter  Lovemorc 

Lcfce,  A  second  visit,  you  see,  in  oner  day ;  en- 
tirely on  the  score  of  friendship. 

&r  Bath.  And  I  thank  you  for  it;  heartily 
thank  you. 

Lofoe.  I  broke  away  from  the  company  at  the 
St  Alban's,  on  purpose  to  attend  you.  Well,  I 
have  made  your  lady  easier  in  her  mind,  have 
notl? 

Sir  Bath.  We  don't  hit  it  at  all,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Ltrte.  No! 

Sir  Bath.  I  think  she  has  been  rather  worse 
•ince  you  spoke  to  her. 

Love.  A  good  symptom  that  [Atide, 

Sir  Bath.  She  has  received  the  diamond 
buckles.  They  were  delivered  to  her  maid,  seal- 
ed up,  and  the  man  never  staid  to  be  asked  a 
question.  1  saw  them  in  her  own  hand ;  but  not 
a  syllable  esca|)ed  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
aonened ;  obstinate  as  a  mule  ! 

Lave.  The  manner  of  conveving  your  presents 
i»ms  not  well  judged.  Why  did  you  not  make 
me  the  bearer? 

Sir  Bath,  1  wish  I  had.  She  talks  of  parting ; 
and  so,  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities,  I  have 
even  thought  of  telling  her  the  whole  truth  at 
onoe. 

Lofve.  How  f  Acquaint  her  with  your  passion? 

Sir  Bath.  Ay,  and  trust  to  her  honour.  I 
could  not  venture  to  speak ;  I  should  blush,  and 
faulter,  and  look  silly ;  and  so  I  have  writ  a  letr 
ter  to  her.  Here  it  is,  signed  and  sealed,  but  not 
directed.  I  gpt  into  a  puzzle  about  that  Ser- 
vants, you  know,  are  always  putting  their  own 
construction  upon  things. 

Ixire.  No  doubt :  aud  then  your  secret  flies  all 
over  the  town. 


Sir  Bash.  That^s  what  alarmed  me.  Yon  shall 
write  the  superscription,  and  send  it  to  her. 

Love.  No ;  that  won't  do.  Give  her  a  letter 
under  your  hand !  I'll  speak  to  her  for  you :  let 
me  try  how  her  pulse  beats. 

Sir  Bash.  But  a  letter  may  dmw  an  answer 
from  her^  and  then  you  know — [Smiling  at  Aim.] 
— I  shall  have  it  under  her  hand. 

Love.  I  don't  like  this  hurry :  we  had  better 
take  time  to  consider  of  it 

Sir  Bath.  No :  I  cannot  defer  the  business  of 
my  heart  a  single  moment  It  bums  like  a  fe» 
ver  here.  Sit  down,  and  write  the  direction ;  111 
step  and  send  the  servant  He  shall  carry  it,  at 
if  it  were  a  letter  from  yourself. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Side.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  is  below,  sir. 

Love.  What  brings  him  ?  He  will  only  intei^ 
rupt  us.  Go,  and  tuk  to  him,  sir  Bashful ;  hear 
what  he  has  to  say ;  amuse  him ;  any  thing,  ne 
ther  than  let  him  come  up. 

Sir  Bath,  I  am  gone :  he  shan't  molest  you. 

[Eiit  with  Sideboard. 

Lave.  Fly !  make  haste ;  and  don't  let  him 
know  that  i  am  here.  A  lucky  acddent  this !  I 
have  gained  time  by  it  All  matters  were  in  a 
right  train,  and  he  himself  levelling  the  road  for 
me,  and  now  this  letter  blows  me  up  into  tlie  air 
at  once.  Some  unlucky  planet  rules  to-day. — 
First,  the  widow  fiellmour ;  a  hair-breadth  escape 
I  had  of  it,  and  now  almobt  ruined  here !  What, 
in  tlie  name  of  wonder,  has  he  writ  to  her? 
Friendship  and  wafer,  by  your  leave.  But,  will 
that  be  delicate  ?  Po  !  honour  has  always  a  great 
deal  to  preach  upon  tliese  occasions;  but  then, 
the  business  of  my  love  !  Very  true ;  the  passions 
need  but  say  a  word,  and  their  business  is  done. 
— [Opent  the  letter^  and  readt,] — ^This  must  ne- 
ver reach  her.  I'll  write  a  letter  from  myself.-— 
[Sitt  downy  writet^  and  ttartt  up.] — I  hear  him 
coming :  no ;  all's  safe. — [ITri/df.J — ^This  will  do : 
vastly  well.  Her  husband's  inhumanity !  Ay, 
mention  that  The  diamonds  may  be  a  present 
from  me :  yes,  I'll  venture  it — ^There,  there ;  that 
will  do— Long  adored — w — sweetest  revenge^-* 

Ay — eternal  aidinirer Lovemore.    Now,  now, 

let  me  sec  it    Admimblc  !   this  will  do  the  bu- 
siness. [Scalt  the  letter. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bath.  Well,  have  you  sent  it? 
Love.  Not  yet :  I  am  writing  tlie  direction. 
Sir  Bath,  And  wherebthat  blockhead?  Side- 
board! 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Numskull!  Why  don't  you  wut?  Mr  Lovemore 
wants  you. 

Tjjve,  Step  and  deliver  this  to  your  lady,  and, 
if  she  pleasesi  I  will  wait  upon  her. 
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BadL  Charming! — Take  it  up  stain  di- 
rectly. 

Hule,  Up  fltain^  sir?  My  lady  is  in  tbe  next 
roook 

Sir  Ba$k,  Take  it  to  her ;  make  haste ;  be- 
gone !  [Eni  SiDEBOABD.]  I  hope  this  will  sao- 
oeed :  I  shall  he  for  ever  obliged  to  you^  and  so 
will  her  ladyship. 

Love,  I  hope  she  will,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to 
ifrve  her. 

Sir  Baih.  You  are  very  good.  She  won^t  prove 
vngvateful,  I  dare  answer  for  her.  I  shoald  hke  to 
see  how  she  receives  the  letter.  The  door  is  con* 
veniently  open.  I  will  have  a  peep.  Ay,  there; 
there  she  sits. 

Love.  Where,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bath,  Hush !  no  noise.  There,  do  you  see 

her  ?  She  has  the  letter  in  her  hand ^This  is  a 

critical  moment :  I  am  all  over  in  a  tremble. 

Love,  Silence  I  not  a  word.  She  opens  it — 
{A$ide,]  Now,  my  dear  Cupid,  befriend  me  now, 
and  your  altar  shall  smoke  with  incense. 

Su*  Boih,  She  colours. 

Love,  I  like  that  rising  blush :  a  soft  and  ten- 
der token. 

Sir  Ba$h,  She  turns  pale. 

Love,  The  natural  working  of  the  passions. 

Sir  Bath,  And  now  she  reddens  again.  What 
is  ^be  at  now  ?  There,  she  has  torn  the  letter  in 
two :  I  am  a  lost,  an  undone  man !  [Walkt  omaxf, 

Loroe,  She  has  flung  it  away  with  indignation : 
I  am  undone,  too. 

IAtide^  and  walkt  amayfrom  the  door, 
.  Mr  Lovemore,  you  see  what  it  is  all 
oome  to. 

Love,  T  am  sorry  to  see  so  haughty  a  spirit 

Sir  Bath,  An  arrogant,  ungrateful  woman,  to 
aiake  such  a  return  to  so  kind  a  letter ! 

Love,  Ay,  so  kind  a  letter ! 

Sir  Bath,  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  insolent 
scorn? 

Love,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  all  my 
life. 

Sir  Bath,  A  letter  full  of  the  tendercst  pro- 
testations ! 

Love,  Yes;  an  unreserved  declaradon  of  love ! 

iSir  Bath,  Made  widi  the  greatest  frankness ; 
throwing  myself  at  her  very  feet. 

Love,  Did  she  once  smile?  was  there  the 
faintest  gleam  of  approbation  in  her  countenance? 

iSir  &th.  She  repaid  it  all  with  scorn,  with 
pride,  contempt,  and  insolence.  I  cannot  bear 
this ;  despised,  spurned,  and  treated  like  a  puppy. 

Love,  There  it  stings — ^like  a  puppy,  indeed  f 

Sir  Bath,  Is  there  a  thing  in  nature  so  morti- 
fying to  the  pride  of  man,  as  to  find  one's  self  re- 
jected and  despised  by  a  fine  woman,  who  is  con- 
scious of  her  power,  and  triumuhs  in  her  cruelty? 

Love,  It  is  the  most  damnable  circumstance  1 

Sir  Bath.  My  dear  Mr  Lovemore,  I  am  obli-* 
ced  to  you  for  taking  this  matter  so  much  to 
heart. 


Love,  I  take  it  more  to  heart  titan  yoa  sre 
aware  of. 

Sir  Bath,  This  is  mortifpng ;  enoii^  to  naks 
one  ashamed  all  the  rest  oi  one's  life. 

Love,  I  did  not  expect  this  sullen  iH-hamoor. 

Sir  Bath,  Did  yoo  ever  know  so  obstinate^  so 
uncomplying  a  temper  ? 

Enter  Sia  Brilliavt. 

5i>  Bril,  Sir  Bashful,  I  forgot  to  tell  yon- 

Xione.  He  again !  he  hanats  me  up  and  6ann, 
as  Vice  did  the  devil,  with  a  dagger  of  ladi,  io 
the  old  comedy.  [AsidL 

Sir  BriL  Hey !  what's  the  matter?  You  seen 
both  out  of  huuMMir :  what  does  this  mean  ?  Hsie 
you  quarrelled  ^ 

Sir  Bath,  No,  sir,  no  quarrel : — ^Why  wooU 
my  booby  servant  let  him  in  again  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril,  Strike  me  stupid,  but  you  look  vm 
queer  upon  it !  Lovemore  is  borrowing  mooer,  I 
suppose.  Sir  Bashful  is  driving  a  hard  bargui, 
au  you  can't  agree  about  the  premium.  Sir 
Bashful,  let  my  friend  Lovemore  have  the  mo- 
ney. 

Sir  Bath,  Money  ! — what  does  he  mean? 

Sir  Bril,  Both  out  of  humour^  I  see :  well,  a» 
you  will.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  in  harmonj 
with  yourselves ;  my  stars  shine  with  a  kinder  a»- 
pect.  Here,  here,  behold  a  treasury  of  lore !  I 
came  back  on  purpose  to  shew  it  to  yoo.  [Teka 
a  thagreen  eate  out  rf  hit  pocket.^  See  what  a 
present  I  have  received ;  a  magnificent  pair  of 
diamond  buckles,  by  all  that^s  amiable ! 

Love,  How? 

Sir  Bath,  [Walking  up  to  him.']  A  pair  of  dia- 
mond buckles  1 

Sir  BriL  How  such  a  present  should  be  seot 
to  me,  is  more  than  I  can  explain  at  presepc 
Perhaps  my  friend,  Lovemore,  gained  some  ia- 
telligence  in  the  quarter  where  I  surprised  faiia 
to-day,  on  a  visit  which  I  little  suspected. 

Love,  That  was  to  serve  you :  I  know  notfaiag 
of  this  business. 

Sir  BriL  The  pain  in  your  side,  I  hope,  is  bet- 
ter? 

Love,  Po !  this  is  only  to  distract  your  atten- 
tion, sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bath,  So  I  |uppose.  And  was  this  a  pre* 
sent  to  you  ? 

Sir  BriL  A  present,  sir.  The  consequence  of 
having  some  tolerable  phrase,  a  person,  and  a  doe 
degree  of  attention  to  the  service  of  the  ladies 
Don't  you  envy  me,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bath,  I  can't  but  say  I  do.  flVtfiu  f» 
Lovemore.]  My  buckles,  by  all  thars  falae  ia 
woman  ! 

Love.  Take  no  notice.  [Walkt  atide,']  Has  be 
supplanted  me  hereii  too,  as  well  as  with  the  wi- 
dow? 

Sir  Bril,  What's  the  matter  with  you  bodi?— 
Burning  with  envy ! 

Sir  Bath.  And  I  suppose  an  elegant  efHStk^  or 
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a  weH-fienned  billet4ofn,  «cc(HDp80fBd  this  to- 
ken of  the  lady's  afiection  ? 

Sir  BriL  That  would  hare  been  an  agreeable 
addition,  but  it  is  still  to  come.  Too  many  fa- 
Tovn  at  onee  might  overwhelm  a  body.  A  ooon- 
try-looking  fettow,  as  my  people  tell  me,  left  this, 
coriousiy  sealed  up,  at  my  house :  he  would  not 
say  from  whence  it  came :  I  should  know  thm  in 
time,  was  all  they  cn«M  get  from  hinr;  smd  I  am 
now  panting  to  learn  from  whence  this  mighty 
aocoess  has  attended  me.  Sir  Bicshful,  I  came, 
saw,- and  conquered.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Bath.  But  may  not  tliis  be  from  some  lady, 
who'  imagines  that  yon  sent  it^  and  therefore 
chuses  to  reject  your  present  ? 

Sir  BriL  Oh,  no ;  mat  cannot  be  the  case.  A 
little  knowledge  of  the  world  woald  bOon  convince 
yon,  that  ladies  do  not  usually  reject  presents  from 
the  man  who  has  the  good  fortmie  to  please  by 
his  manner,  hts  taste  for  dress,  and  a  certarn  je 
ne  fpoi  ifuar  in  his  person  and  conversation. 

Sir  Bash.  So  I  believe.  [V/afks  aside.]  What 
say  you  to  this,  Mr  Lovemorc  ? 

Love.  She  would  not  have  torn  a  letter  from 
him. 

Sir  Bril.  No,  sir  Bashful ;  a  present  from  me 
would  DOC  have  been  returned  back  upon  my 
hands. 

Sir  Bath,  I  dare  say  not.  [To  Love.]  I  sup- 
pose she  will  give  him  my  three  hundred  pounds 
into  the  bargain. 

Love.  After  this,  I  shall  wonder  at  nothing. 

Sir  BriL  What  mottilied  countenances  they 
both  put  on  !  [Lookt  at  them^  and  taught. 

Sir  Bath.  [Waiking  up  to  Sir  Bril.]  And  I 
suppose  you  expect  to  have  this  lady  ? 

Sir  BriL  No  doubt  of  it.  This  is  the  foreran- 
ner,  I  think.  Hey,  Lovemorc  ? — Sir  Bashful,  this 
it  is  to  be  in  luck.    Ha,  ha  ! 

\ Laugh t  at  them  both. 

Love,  and  Sir  Bath.  [Both  forcing  a  iaugh.] 
Ila,  ha ! 

Sir  BriL  You  both  seem  strangely  piqoed.-* 
Lovemore,  what  makes  you  so  uneasy  f 

Love.  Yon  flatter  yourself,  and  you  wrong  me — 
I — I —  [Waikt  away. 

Sir  Bath.  He  is  a  true  friend :  lie  is  uneasy 
on  my  account.        [Aside,  and  looking  at  Love. 

Sir  BriL  And,  sir  Bashful,  something  has  dash- 
ed your  spirits.     Do  you  repine  at  my  success  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  can't  but  say  I  do,  sir. 

Sir  BriL  Oh !  very  wf.ll ;  you  are  not  disposed 
to  be  good  company.  A  Vhonneur,  gentlemen : 
finish  your  money  matters.  Lovemore,  where  do 
you  spend  the  evening? 

Love.  A  good  evening  to  you,  sir  Brilliant :  I 
am  engaged.  Bosiness  with  sh*  Bashful,  you 
sec 

Sir  BriL  Well,  don't  let  me  be  of  inconve- 

4)ience  to  you.     Fare  ye  well,  gentlemen.    Thou 

dear  pledge  of -love  [Looking  at  the  buckiet.], 
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thos  let  me  dasp  tliee  to  my  heart — Sir  Bashful, 
your  servant.  [Exit  Si  a  Br  i  l. 

Sir  Bath.  What  think  you  now,  Mr  Lovemore? 

Love.  All  unaooountable,  sir. 

Sir  Bath.  By  all  thnVs  false,  I  am  gulled, 
cheated,  and  imposed  upon  !  I  am  deceived,  and 
dubbed  a  rank  cuckold  !  It  is  too  dear :  »he  has 
given  him  the  buckles,  and,  I  suppose,  my  bank- 
notes have  taken  the  same  course.  Diamond 
buckles,  and  three  hundred  pounds,  for  sir  Bril- 
Fiant !  A  reward  for  Itis  merit  \ 

Ltf$e.  He  is  the  favourite,  and  I  have  heeu 
workim;  for  him  all  this  time !  [Aside, 

Sir  Bash.  I  now  see  through  ail  her  artifioes« 
My  resolution  is  fixed,  if  I  can  but  get  ocular 
demonstration  of  her  gnih ;  if  I  can  but  get  the 
means  of  proving  to  the  whole  world  that  she  is 
vile  enough  to  cuckold  me,  I  shall  then  be  hap* 

Love.  Why,  that  will  be  some  consolation  ! 

Sir  Bath.  So  it  will :  kind  Heaven,  iprant  me 
that  at  least !  make  it  plain  that  she  dishonours 
me,  and  1  am  amply  rci'cns^cd  !  Hark  !  I  hear 
her  coming.  She  shall  know  all  I  think,  and  ail 
I  feel.     I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Love.  [Aside.]  Let  me  fly  the  impending 
storm.  If  I  stay,  detection  and  dis^^racc  pursue 
me.  Sir  Bashful,  I  am  sorry  to  sec  matters  take 
this  turn.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power ;  and, 
since  there  is  no  room  to  hope  for  success,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  wish  you  a  good  night. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no ;  you  shall  not  leave  me  in 
this  distress.  You  shall  hear  me  tell  her  her 
own,  and  be  a  witness  of  our  separation. 

[Holding  him. 

Lave.  Excuse  me :  after  what  has  passed,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endtire  the  sight  of  her. — 
Fare  you  well;  I  must  be  gone;  good  night,  sir 
Bashfu I .  [St ru/zgli ng  to  go. 

Sir  Bash.  You  are  my  best  friend :  1  catmot 
part  with  you.  [Standi  between  him  and  the 
door.]  Stay  and  hear  ^vhat  she  has  to  say  for 
herself:  you  will  sec  what  a  turn  she  will  gi\c 
to  the  boshicss. 

Love.  [Aside.]  What  turn  shall  I  give  it  ? 

Confusion  !  here  she  comes :  I  must  weather  the 
storm. 

£a/er  La^dt  Constant. 

Ladff  Con.  After  this  bcliavi.jtir,  Mr  Love- 
more, I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  you  can  think  of 
staying  a  moment  longer  in  this  house. 

Lave.  Madam,  I ^'sdcath !  I  have  no  in- 
vention to  assist  roe  at  a  pinch.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr  Lovemore  is  my  friend,  madam, 
and  I  desire  he  will  stay  in  my  house  as  long  as 
he  pleases.    Hey,  Lovemore  ! 

[Looks  at  him,  and  tmiles. 

Love.  [Atidel]  All  most  out,  I  fear. 

Lady  tan.  Your  friend,  sir  Bashful !  And  do 
you  authorise  him  to  take  this  unbecoming  liber- 
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ty  ?  Hare  yoo  given  him  pennission  to  send  me  I 
a  letter,  so  extravagant  in  the  very  terms  of  it  ? 

Lofve.  [Ande.]  Ay,  now  'tis  coming,  and  impu- 
/ience  itself  has  not  a  word  to  say. 

Sir  Bath,   I  desired  him  to  send  that  letter, 
madam. 

Love,  Sir  Bashful  desired  me,  madam. 

[Bowing  rapectfuify. 
Sir  Ba$h.  I  desired  him. 
Love.  All  at  his  request,  madam. 
Lady  Con.  And  am  I  to  be  made  ypnr  sport  ? 
I  wonder,  Mr  Lovemore,  that  you  would  conde- 
sceml  to  make  yourself  a  party  in  so  poor  a  plot 
Do  you  presume  upon  a  trifling  mark  of  civility, 
which  you  persuaded  me  to  accept  of  this  morn- 
ing }  Do  you  come,  disguised  under  a  mask  of 
friendship,  to  help  this  gentleman  in  his  design 
against  my  honour,  and  my  happiness? 

Love.  [Aside.]  Fairly  'caught,  and  nothing  can 
bring  me  oflf— 

•Sir  Bath.  A  mask  of  friendship !  He  is  a  true 
friend,  madam :  he  sees  how  ill  I  am  treated ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you^  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  that  letter. 

Love.  Not  a  syllable  of  truth,  madam*  [Atide.] 
This  will  do  :  his  own  nonsense  will  save  me. 
Sir  Bath.  It  was  all  done  to  try  you,  madam. 
Love.  Nothing  more,  madam :  merely  to  try 
you. 

iS«>  Bath.  By  way  of  experiment  only :  just  to 
see  how  you  would  behave  upon  it. 

Love.  Nothing  else  was  intended ;  all  to  try 
you,  madam. 

Lady  Con,  You  have  been  both  notably  em- 
ployed. The  exploit  is  worthy  of  you.  Your 
snare  is  spread  for  a  woman ;  and  if  you  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  fame  of  so  bright  an  action  would 
add  mightily  to  two  such  illustrious  characters. 

Sir  Bash.  A  snare  spread  for  her  !  Mark  that, 
Mr  Lovemore :  she  calls  it  ensnaring ! 

Love.  Ensnared  to  her  own  good.  [To  Sir 
Bashful.]  He  has  pleaded  admirably  forme. 

[Atide. 

Lady  Con.  As  to  you,  sir  Bashful,  I  have  long 

ago  ceased  to  wonder  at  your  conduct :  you  have 

lost  ihe  power  of  surprising  me ;    but  when  Mr 

Lovemore  becomes  an  accomplice  in  so  mean  a 

plot 

Sir  Bash.  1  am  in  no  plot,  madam;  and  nobo- 
dy wants  to  ensnare  you  ;  do  we,  Lovemore  ? 

Love,  Sir  Bashful  knows  that  no  harm  was  in- 
tended. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  I  am  in  the  secret,  and  my 
frictul  Lovemore  meant  no  harm. 

Love.  If  the  letter  had  succeeded,  sir  Bash- 
ful knows  there  would  have  been  no  ill  conse- 
quence. 

Sir  Bash.  No  harm  in  nature ;  but  T  now  see 
how  things  are ;  and  since  your  ladyship  will  lis- 
ten to  nothing  for  your  own  good,  it  is  too  plain, 
from  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  that  our 
tempers  are  by  no  means  fitted  for  each  other, 


and  I  am  ready  to  part  whenever  yoo  pkue : — 
nay,  I  will  part. 

Lady  Con.  And  that  is  the  only  point  io  wliidi 
we  can  agree,  sir. 

Sir  Bath.  Had.  the  letter  been  sent  from  ao^ 
ther  quarter,  it  wonld  have  met  with  a  better  re- 
ception: we  know  where  your  smiles  are  bes- 
towed. 

Lady  Con,  Deal  in  calumny,  sir;  give  free 
scope  to  malice ;  I  disdain  your  insinoatioos. 

Sir  Bath.  The  fact  is  too  dear,  and  reproadi- 
es  are  now  too  late.  This  is  the  last  of  oar  oa- 
versing  together ;  and  you  may  take  this  br  the 
way,  you  are  not  to  believe  one  syllable  of  that 
letter. 

Love,  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  it  deserves  the 
least  credit,  madam. 

Sir  Bath.  It  was  all  a  mere  joke,  wm*fa™  r 
was  not  it,  Lovemore  ?  And  as  to  yoor  bein^  a 
6ne  woman,  and  as  to  any  passion  that  any  U>dv 
has  conceived  for  yoo,  there  was  no  soch  thing'; 
you  cau  witness  for  me,  Lovemore :  can't  you  ? 

Lady  Con.  Oh !  you  are  witnesses  for  one 
another. 

Tjove.  Sir  Bashful  knows  the  fairness  of  my  ia- 
tentions,  and  1  know  his.  [Atide.]  He  has  ac- 
quitted me  better  than  I  expected ;  thanks  to  his 
absurdity. 

Lady  Con.  Go  on,  and  aggravate  jonr  ill 
ustige,  gentlemen. 

Sir  Bath,  It  was  all  a  bam,  madam ;  a  scene 
we  thought  proper  to  act.    Let  us  laugh  at  her. 

[Goet  up  to  L0V£M0RF. 

Love.  With  all  my  heart — —{Aside,}  A  siily 
blockhead  !  I  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 

J      [Laughing  heart ify. 

Sir  Bath,  [Laughing  with  him.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  l^ 
all  a  bam ;  nothing  else ;  a  amtrivance  to  make 
sport  for  ourselves — hey,  Lovemore  ? 

Lady  Con.  This  usage  is  insupportable.  I 
shall  not  stay  for  an  explanation.  Tm-o  such 
worthy  confederates ! — Is  my  chair  ready  theie  ? 
You  may  depend,  sir,  that  this  is  the  last  time 
you  will  see  me  in  this  house.  [Eni. 

Sir  Bath.  Agreed  ;  a  bargain;  with  all  my 
heart.    Lovemore,  I  have  managed  this  well. 

Love.  Charmingly  managed !  I  did  not  think 
you  had  so  much  spirit. 

Sir  Bash.  1  have  found  her  out  The  intriirue 
is  too  plain.  She  and  sir  Brilliant  are  both  de- 
tected. 

Love.  I  never  suspected  that  sir  Brilliant  nas 
the  happy  man.  I  wish  I  had  succeeded,  had  it 
been  only  to  mortify  his  vanity. 

Sir  Bash.  And  so  do  1 :  1  wish  it  too,  but 
never  own  the  letter ;  deny  it  to  the  last. 

Love.  You  may  depend  upon  ray  secrecy. 

Sir  Btish,  i  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you.  A 
foolish  woman  !  how  she  stands  in  her  own 
light ! 

Love.  Truly,  I  think  she  does.  But  since  I 
have  no  interest  with  her  ladyship,  I  shall  now 
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Mund  a  retreat,  and  leave  matters  to  your  own 
discretion.    Success  attend  .you  !  [Going. 

Sir  Bath.  You  must  not  forsake  me  in  this  diif- 
tress. 

Love.  Had  TOur  lady  proved  tractable,  I  should 
not  have  cared  how  long  I  had  staid.  But  since 
things  are  come  to  this  pass,  I  shall  now  go  and 
see  what  kind  of  recepuou  I  am  to  meet  with 
from  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Sir  Bash.  Don't  let  her  know  that  you  have  a 
regard  for  her. 

Love.  Oh  !  no  ;  I  see  the  conseouence. — 
lAtide.]  Well  off  this  time ;  and,  madnm  For- 
tune, if  I  trust  you  a^ain,  you  shall  play  mo  what 
prank  you  please.    Sir  Baahful,  yours.     [Going. 

Sir  Bash.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you.  And, 
liark  ye,  if  I  can  serve  you  with  your  lady 


Love.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  :  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  go  on,  without  giving  you  the  trouble 
of  assisting  me.  And,  do  you  hear  ?  assure  my 
lady  Constant,  that  I  meant  nothing  but  to 
serve  your  interest.  [Erii. 

Sir  Bash.  Rely  upon  my  management.  I  can 
acquit  you. — My  laay  Constant !  lady  Con!»taut! 
^Let  me  chase  her  from  my  thoughts !  Can  I 
do  it  ?  Rage,  fury,  love — no  more  of  love !  1  am 
glad  she  tore  the  letter.  Odso  !  yonder  it  lies. 
It  is  only  torn  in  two,  and  she  may  still  piece  the 
fragments  together.  I'll  pick  up  the  letter  tliis 
moment  :  it  shall  never  appear  in  evidence 
against  me.  As  to  sir  Brilliant,  his  motions  simll 
be  watched ;  I  know  how  to  proceed  with  madam, 
and,  if  i  can  but  prove  the  fact,  every  body  will 
say  that  I  am  ill  used  by  her.  [Exit. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mit  Lovcmore's. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemorc,  elegantlif  dressed ;  Mus- 
Liv Jolioicing  her, 

Mus.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  it  is  so  for 
certain,  and  yon  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it. 

Mrs  Love.  I  fancy  I  am :  I  see  the  folly  of 
my  former  conduct.  I  am  determined  never 
to  let  my  spirits  sink  into  a  meianclmly  state 
again. 

Mus.  Why,  that's  the  very  thing,  madam  ;  tlie 
very  thing  I  have  been  always  preaohing  up  to 
you.  Did  not  I  always  say,  see  company,  ma- 
dam, take  your  pleasure,  and  never  break  your 
heart  for  any  man?  This  is  what  I  always  said. 

Mrs  Love.  And  you  ha%'e  said  enough  :  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  now. 

3/iij.  I  always  said  so.  And  what  did  the 
world  say  ?  Heavens  bless  her  for  a  sweet  woman! 
and  a  plague  go  with  him,  for  an  inhuman,  bar- 
barous, bloody — ^mnrdering  brute. 

Mrs  Love.  Well,  truce  with  your  imperti- 
nence ;  your  tongue  runs  on  at  such  a  rate — 

Mus.  Nay,  don't  be  angry :  they  did  say  so 
indeed.  But,  dear  heart,  how  every  body  will 
be  overjoyed  when  they  find  you  have  plucked 
up  a  little !  As  for  me,  it  gives  me  new  life,  to 
have  so  much  company  in  the  house,  and  such  a 
racketting  at  the  door  with  coaches  and  chairs, 
enou|;h  to  hurry  a  body  out  of  one's  wits.  Lard  ! 
this  IS  another  thing ;  and  you  look  quite  like 
another  thing,  naadam ;  and  that  dress  quite  be- 
comes you.  I  suppose,  madam,  you  will  never 
wear  your  negligee  again.  It  is  not  fit  for  you 
indeed,  madam.  It  might  pass  very  well  with 
some  folks,  madam;  but  the  like  of  you 

Mrs  Jjroe.  Will  you  never  have  done }  Go  and 
see  who  is  coming  up  stairs. 


Enter  Mrs  Bellmour. 

Mrs  Bellmour,  I  revive  at  the  sight  of  you.   Musr 
lin,  do  you  step,  and  do  as  I  ordered  you. 

Mus.  What  the  deuce  can  she  be  at  now  ? 

[Exit. 

Mrs  Bell.  You  see  I  am  punctual  tp  my  time. 

Well,  I  admire  your  dress  of  all  tilings*.    It  s 

mighty  pretty. 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  But.  under 
all  this  appearance  of  gaiety,  I  have  at  the  bot- 
tom but  an  aching  heart. 

Mrs  Bell.  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  1*11  answer  for 
the  event  Why  really,  now  you  look  just  as 
you  should  do. — Why  neglect  so  fine  a  figure  f 

Mrs  Love.  You  are  so  obliging  ! 

Mrs  BelL  And  so  true What  was  beauti- 
ful before,  is  now  heightened  by  the  additional 
oniaments  of  dress;  and  if  you  will  but  animate 
and  inspire  the  whole  with  those  graces  of  the 
mind,  which  I  am  sure  you  possess,  the  impres- 
sion cannot  fail  of  being  effectual  upon  all  be* 
holders;  even  upon  the  depraved  mind  of  Mr 

Lovemore You  have  not  seen  him  since,  have 

youP 

Mrs  Love.  He  dined  at  home,  but  was  soon 
upon  the  wing  to  his  usual  haunts. 

Mrs  Bell,  if  he  does  but  come  home  time 
enough,  depend  upon  it  my  plot  will  take.  And 
have  you  got  together  a  good  deal  of  company  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Yes,  a  tolerable  partv. 

Mrs  Bell.  That's  right :  show  him  that  you 
will  consult  your  own  pleasure. 

Mrs  Love.  Apropos,  as  soon  as  I  came  home, 
I  received  a  letter  from  sir  Brilliant,  in  a  style  of 
warmth  and  tenderness,  that  would  astonish  you. 
He  begs  to  see  me  again,  and  has  something  par- 
ticular to  communicate.  I  left  it  in  my  dressing* 
room ;  you  shall  see  it  bv  and  by  :  I  took  your 
adncci  and  sent  him  word  he  might  come.    Tha 
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lure  brought  him  hither  immedialely :  he  makes 
DO  doubt  of  his  success  with  roe. 

Mrs  bell.  Well !  two  such  friends  fts  sir  Bril- 
liant and  Mr  Loveax>re,  I  belieTe,  never  ex- 
isted ! 

Mn  Lave,  Their  falsehood  to  each  other  is 
unparallelled.  I  left  sir  Brilliant  at  the  card- 
table  :  as  soon  as  he  can  diseng;age  himself,  be 
will  quit  his  company  in  pursuit  of  me.  I  forgot 
to  tell  vou,  my  lady  Constant  is  here. 

Mrs  Bell,  Is  she? 

Mrs  Lave.  She  is,  and  has  been  making  the 
strangest  discovery :  Mr  Lovcnujre  has  had  a  de- 
sign there  too ! 

Mrs  Bell.  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  him ;  bnt  the 
more  proof  we  have,  the  better. 

Mrs  Love.  1  here  is  sufficient  proof :  you  must 
know,  madam — [A  rap  at  the  door.] — As  I  live 
and  breathe,  I  believe  that  is  Mr  Loveroore  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  If  it  is,  every  tiling  goes  on  as  I 
could  wish. 

Mrs  Love.  I  hear  his  voice ;  it  is  he !  How 
my  heart  beats ! 

Mrs  Bell.  Courage,  and  the  day*s  onr  own. 
He  must  not  nee  me  yet :  where  sliaU  I  run  ? 

Mrs  Love.  In  there,  madam.  Make  haste;  I 
hear  his  step  on  the  stairs. 

Mrs  Bell.  Success  attend  you !    I  am  gone. 

[Exit. 

Mrs  L&ve.  I  am  frightened  oat  of  my  senses. 
What  the  event  may  be  I  fear  to  think ;  but  I 
must  go  through  with  it. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

You  arc  welcome  home,  sir. 

LoT*€.  Mrs  Lovemore,  your  servant.  [Without 
looking  at  her.] 

Mrs  iMce.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  see  yon  at 
hoitic  so  early. 

lA>ve.  I  said  I  should  corae  home,  did  not  I } 
I  always  like  to.  be  ns  good  as  my  word— What 
could  the  widow  mean  by  this  usage  ?  to  make 
un  appointment,  and  break  it  thus  abruptly. 

[Ande. 

Mrs  Love.  He  seems  to  mute  upon  it.  [Aside. 

Love.  [Aside]  She  does  not  mean  to  do  so 
treacherous  a  thing  as  to  jilt  me  ?  Oh,  Lord  !  I 
am  wonderfully  tired. 

[Yaans,  and  sinks  into  an  armed  chair. 

Mrs  Lave.  Are  you  indisposed,  my  dear  ? 

Love,  No,  my  love ;  I  thank  you,  I  am  very 
well — a  little  t'aligucd  only,  with  iolting  over  the 
stones  all  the  way  into  the  city  this  morning.  I 
have  paid  a  few  visits  this  afternoon — Confound- 
edly tired Where's  William  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Do  you  want  any  thing  } 

Love.  Only  my  cap  and  slippers.  I  am  not  in 
spirits,  I  think.  [Yawns, 

Mrs  Love.  You  are  never  in  spirits  at  home, 
]Mr  l^veraore. 

Jjove.  1  beg  your  pardon:   I  never  am  any 


where  more  cheerfid.  [Sirttekitsg 
wish  I  may  die  if  I  an't  very  hmppj  at 
very  [laviu.]  very  happy! 

Mrs  Lave.  I  can  hear  otherwise, 
formed  that  Mr  LDveuMMre  is  the  promoter  of 
mirth  and  good  humour  wherever  he  iioea. 

Late,  Oh !  no ;  you  over-rate  me ;  ofwo  uy 
soul,  you  do. 

Mrs  Lore,  I  can  Iieor,  sir,  that  no  per^OB** 
com|jany  is  so  acceptable  to  tbe'ladies  ;  toat  yoiir 
wit  inspires  e^'ery  thine :  you  have  your  compb- 
*inent  fur  one,  your  smile  for  another,  m  whisfter 
for  a  third,  and  so  oo,  sir :  you  divide  yoor  fa- 
vours, and  are  every  where,  bat  at  hoote,  all 
whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit. 

Lave,  Ho!  ho!  [Langkhtg,]  how  can  job 
talk  so  ?  I  swear  I  can't  help  langfaing  ac  the 
fancy.  All  whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit !  I  shall 
burst  my  sides.    How  can  you  banter  cme  so  ? — 

I  divide  my  favours,  too  ! Oh,    Heavens !  I 

can't  stand  this  raillery.  Such  a  descnptkm  of 
me  ! — I  that  am  rather  saturnine,  of  a  serioas 
cast,  and  inclined  to  be  pensive !  1  can*t  hela 

laughing  at  the  oddity  of  the  conceit On 

Lord  !  Oh  Lord !  [Lmmgks. 

Mrs  Love.  Just  as  you  please,  sir.  I  see  oiat 
I  am  ever  to  be  treated  with  indLSfereoce.  [H Wib 
across  the  stage.] 

Lave.  [Rise$,  and  walks  a  contrary  way.]  I 
can't  put  thb  widow  Bellmour  out  of  mv  head. 

'  [Aside. 

Mrs  Love.  If  I  had  done  any  thing  to  provoke 
this  usage,  this  cold,  determined  contempt — 

[Walking. 

Lave.  I  wish  I  had  done  with  that  bosint^s 
entirely;  but  my  desires  are  kindled,  and  noost 
be  satisfied.  [Aside. 

[Thei/  valkfor  sowe  time  silently  by  each  atktr^ 

Mrs  Lace.  What  part  of  my  conduct  gives  yaa 
ofience,  Mr  Lovemore? 

Love.  Still  harping  upon  that  ungrateful  string! 

— but  prithee  don't  set  me  a  laughing  again 

Ofibnce !  nothing  gives  me  offence,  child !— voo 
know  I  am  very  fond — [YaicnM,  and  walks.'^ — I 
like  you  of  all  things,  and  think  you  a  most  ad- 
mirable wife — prudent^  managing — careless  of 
your  own  person,  and  very  attentive  to  mine — 
not  much  addicted  to  pleasure — grave,  retired, 
and  donfK^tic;  yon  govern  yoar  house,  pay  the 
tradesmen  s  bills,  [Faimt.]  soold  the  servants, 
and  love  your  husband : — upon  my  soul,  a  veiy 
good  wife  ! — as  good  a  sort  of  a  wife  fymm&l 
as  a  body  might  wish  to  have— Where's  Williain  f 
I  must  go  to  bed. 

Mrs  Lave.  To  bed  so  early !  Had  not  yon  betr 
ter  join  the  company? 

}Mve.  1  shan't  go  out  to-iiight. 

Mrs  Lave,  But  I  mean  the  company  in  tha 
dining-room. 

Love,  Company  in  the  dinin^room  ! 

[Stam  a$  her, 

Mrs  Lave,  Yes :  I  invited  th^m  to  a  lout, 
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Lofoe.  A  rout  in  my  house !— 4U)d  you  dreased 
out,  too  !~Wh»t  18  all  this  ? 

Mr$  LofDc  You  have  no  objeotioD,  I  hope  ? 

Xooe.  OlMectioD !— No,  I  like  compaoy,  you 
koow,  of  all  things;  Fil  go  and  join  them  :  who 
are  they  all  ? 

Mtn  Lave,  You  know  them  all ;  and  there's 
your  friend,  Sir  Brilliant 

Love.  Is  he  there  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
But,  pravy  how  comes  all  this  alxMit  ? 

Mr$  Lopoe.  I  intend  to  see  company  often. 

Love,  Do  you  ? 

JV/rf  Love.  Ay ;  and  not  look  tamely  on,  while 
you  rerel  luxuriously  in  a  course  of  pleasure.  I 
shall  pursue  my  own  plan  of  diversion. 

Love.  Do  so,  madam:   the  change  in  your 
temper  will  not  be  disagreeable. 
.   Airs  Love.  And  so  I  shall,  sir,  I  assure  you. 
Adieu  to  melanclioly,  and  welcome  pleasure,  wit, 
and  gaiety.  [She  walks  about,  and  singi. 

iMve.  What  the  devil  has  come  over  her? 
And  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  all  this 
mean? 

Mrs  Lave.  Mean,  sir ! — It  means,  it  means — 
how  can  vou  ask  me  what  it  means  ? — Well,  to 
be  sure,  the  sobriety  of  that  question  ! — Do  you 
think  a  woman  of  spirit  can  have  leisure  to  tell 
her  meaning,  when  she  is  all  air,  alertness,  rap- 
ture, and  enjoyment? 

Lave.  She  is  mad  ! — stark  mad  ! 

Mr$  Lave.  You're  mistaken,  sir — not  mad,  but 
in  spirits,  that's  all.  Am  I  too  flighty  for  you? — 
Perhaps  I  am :  you  are  of  a  saturnine  disposi- 
tion, inclined  to  think  a  littl^  or  so.  Well,  don't 
let  me  interrupt  you ;  don't  let  me  be  of  any  in- 
convenience.  That  would  be  the  irapofitest 
thing ;  a  married  couple  to  be  interfering  and  en- 
croaching on  each  other's  pleasures !  Oh,  hideous ! 
it  would  be  Gothic  to  the  last  degree.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Love.  [Forcing  a  laugh.]  Ha,  ha! — Madam, 
you — ha,  ha !  you  are  perfectly  rii^ht. 

Mrs  Love,  Nay,  but  I  don't  like  that  laugh 
uow  :  I  positively  don't  like  it  Can't  you  laugh 
out,  as  you  were  used  to  do?  For  my  part,  I'm 
determined  to  do  nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

Love.  This  is  the  must  astonishing  thing !  Ma- 
dam, I  don't  rightly  comprehend — 

Mrs  Love.  Oh  Lud  !  oh  Lud  ! — ^with  that  im- 
portant face !  Well,  but  come  !  what  don't  you 
comprelieod  ? 

Ijove.  There  is  sometliing  in  this  treatment 
that  I  don't  so  wel) 

jifrf  Love.  Oh  !  are  you  there,  sir  !  How 
quickly  they,  who  have  no  sensibility  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  others,  can  feel  for  themselves, 
Mr  Lovemore ! — But  that%  a  grave  reflection,  and 
I  hate  reflection. 

Love.  What  has  she  got  into  her  head  ?  This 
audden  change,  Mrs  Lovemore,  let  me  tell 
you— ^ 


Mrs  Love.  Nay,  don't  be  frightened :  there  is 
no  harm  in  innocent  mirth,  I  hope :  never  look 
so  grave  upon  it  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  tiiough, 
on  your  part,  you  seem  determined  to  oiier  con- 
stant indignides  to  your  wife,  and  though  the 
laws  of  retaliation  would  in  some  sort  exculpate 
her,  if,  when  provoked  to  the  utmost,  exaspe- 
rated bevond  all  enduring,  she  should,  in'  her 
turn,  make  him  know  what  it  is  to  receive  an  in- 
jury in  the  tenderest  point — 

lAJve.  Madam!  [Angrify. 

Mrs  Love  Well,  well;  don't  be  alarmed.  I 
shan't  retaliate :  my  own  honour  will  secure  yon 
there ;  you  may  depend  upon  it. — Will  you  come 
and  play  a  game  at  cardb  ?  Well,  do  as  vou  like ; 
you  won't  come  ?  No,  no,  I  see  ^ou  won't— What 
say  you  to  a  bit  of  supper  with  us  ?  Nor  that 
neither  ? — Follow  your  inclinations :  it  is  not  ma- 
terial what  a  body  eats,  you  know ;  the  company 
expects  me ;  adieu,  Mr  Lovemore,  yours,  yours. 

[Exit  singing. 

Love.  This  is  a  frolic  I  never  saw  her  in  be- 
fore !— -Laugh  all  the  rest  of  my  life !— laws  of 
retaliation  ! — an  injury  in  the  tenderest  point ! 
— the  company  expects  roe — adieu !  yours,  yours ! 
— [Mimicking  her.]  What  the  devil  is  all  this  ? 
Some  of  her  female  friends  have  been  tampering 
with  her.  So,  so :  I  must  be^n  to  look  a  httle 
sharp  after  madam.  I'll  go  this  moment  into  the 
card-room,  and  watch  whom  she  whispers  with, 
whom  she  ogles  with,  and  every  circumstance 
that  can  lead  to —  [Going. 

Enter  Muslin,  in  a  hurry. 

Mas,  Madam,  madam — here's  your  letter;  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  that  my  master 

Jj)V£.  What,  is  she  mad,  too  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter, woman  ? 

Mus.  Nothing,  sir — nothing :  I  wanted  a  word 
with  my  lady ;  that's  all,  sir. 

Love.  You  would  not  for  the  world  that  your 
master — What  was  you  going  to  say  ?: — what  pa- 
pers that  ? 

Mas.  Paper,  sir! 

Love.  Paper,  sir !  Let  me  see  it. 

Mus,  Lord,  sir !  how  can  you  ask  a  body  for 
such  a  thing?  It's  a  letter  to  me,  sir — a  letter 
from  the  country ;  a  letter  from  my  sist(T,  &ir. 
She  bids  mc  to  buy  her  a  shiver  defrize  cap,  aud 
a  sixteenth  in  tlie  lottery;  and  tells  me  of  u  num- 
ber she  dreamt  of,  that  s  all,  sir :  Til  put  it  up. 

Love.  Let  me  look  at  it  Give  it  me  this  mo- 
ment [Reads.]  *  To  Mrs  Lovemore !' — Brilliant 
Fashion.    This  is  a  letter  from  the  country,  is  ii? 

Mus.  That,  sir — that  is— no,  sir — no; — that's 
not  sister's  letter. — If  you  will  give  me  that  back, 
ir,  I'll  shew  you  tlie  right  one. 


sir 


Lave.  Where  did  you  get  this  f 
Mus.  Sir! 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? — ^Tell  me  trutli. 
Mus.  Dear  heart,  you  fright  a  body  m>— »-in  the 
I  parlour,  air — I  feuiie  it  there. 
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Jjorte.  Very  well ! — leave  the  room. 
Mut.  The  devil  fetch  it,  I  was  never  so  out  in 
Biy  politics  in  all  my  days.  [Exit  Mcs. 

Lofve.  A  pretty  epistle  tnily  !  [Read*.]  '  When 

*  you  command  me,  my  dearest  Mrs  Lovemore, 
'  never  to  touch  again  upon  the  subject  of  love, 

*  you  command  an  impossibility.    You  excite  the 

*  flame,  and  forbid  it  to  bum.    Permit  roe  once 

*  more  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  implore 

*  your  compassion.' Compassion,  with  a  ven- 
geance on  him ! *  Think  you  see  me  now,  with 

'  tender,  melting,  supplicating  eyes,  languishinf;  at 

*  your  feet' Very  well,  sir *  Can  you  find 

*  it  in  your  heart  to  persist  in  cruelty  > — Grant 

*  me  but  access  to  you  once  more,  and,  in  addi- 

*  tion  to  what  I  alr^idy  said  this  mominv,  I  will 

*  urge  such  motives.' — Urge  motives,  will  ye  ? — 
'  as  will  convince  you,  that  you  should  no  longer 

*  hesitate,  in  gratitude,  to  reward  him,  who  here 
'  makes  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy  and  love. 

BaiLLiANT  Fashion.* 
So,  so,  so !  your  very  humble  servant,  sir  Bril- 
liant Fashion  ! — ^This  is  your  friendship  for  me, 
is  it  ? — You  are  mighty  kind,  indeed,  sir — ^but  I 
thank  you  as  much  as  if  you  had  really  done  me 
the  favour :  and,  Mrs  Lovemore,  I'm  your  hum- 
ble servant,  too.  She  intends  to  laugh  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  !  This  letter  will  change  her  note. 
Yonder  she  comes  along  the  ^lery,  and  sir  Bril- 
liant in  full  chase  of  her.  They  come  this  way. 
Could  I  but  detect  them  both  now !  I'll  step 
aside,  and  who  knows  but  the  devil  may  tempt 
them  to  their  undoing.  A  polite  husband  I  am  : 
there's  the  coast  clear  for  you,  madam.      [EjU. 

Enter  Mbs  Lovemore  and  Sir  Brilliant. 

Mr$  Jjjroe,  I  have  already  told  you  my  mind, 
sir  Brilliant.  Your  civility  is  odious ;  your  com- 
pliments fulsome;  and  your  solicitations  insult- 
ing.  1  must  make  use  of  harsh  language,  sir : 

you  provoke  it. 

Sir  BriL  Not  retiring  to  solitude  and  discon- 
tent again,  I  hope,  madam !  Have  a  care,  my 
dear  Mrs  Lovemore,  of  a  relapse. 

Mrs  Love.  No  danger,  sir :  don't  be  too  soli- 
citous about  me.  Why  leave  the  company  ?  Let 
me  intreat  you  to  return,  sir. 

Sir  BriL  By  Heaven,  there  is  more  rapture  in 
being  one  moment  vii-a-vit  with  you,  than  in  the 
company  of  a  whole  drawing-room  of  beauties, 
lionnd  you  are  melting  pleasures,  tender  trans- 
ports, youttiful  loves,  and  blooming  graces,  all 
iiiifcit,  neglected,  and  despised,  by  a  tasteless, 
cold,  unim passioned  husband,  while  they  might 
bo  all  so  much  better  employed  to  the  purposes 
of  ecstacy  and  biiss. 

Mrs  JAwe,  I  am  amazed,  sir,  at  this  liberty.—^ 
What  action  of  my  life  has  authorized  this  as- 
surance ! T  desire,  sir,  you  will  desist.    Were 

I  not  afraid  of  the  ill  consequences  that  might 
follow,  X  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  ac- 
quaint Mr  Lovemore  with  your  whole  behaviour. 


Sir  BriL  She  won't  tell  her  limfauid !- 


charming  creature,  and  blessine^  on  her  for  99 
convenient  a  hint !  She  yields,  by  all  mv  hopes ! 
— What  shall  I  say  to  overwhelm  her  scitses  in  a 
flood  of  nonsense  ?  [Aade. 


Go,  my  heart's  envoys ;  tender  sighs»  make 
Still  drink  delicious  poisons  from  the 
Raptures  and  paradise 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be 

[Fwxing  her  mii  tkis  time. 

Enter  Me  Lovemuee. 

Xrove.  Uell  and  distraction  !  this  b  too  imidL 

Sir  BriL  What  the  devil's  the  matter  nov? 
[KneeU  damn  to  buckle  kig  shoe.]  This  ODafoaoded 
buckle  is  always  plaguing  me.  Lovemore  !  I  re- 
joice to  see  thee.  [l/toking  at  emck  other. 

Love.  And  have  yen  thie  confideoec  to  kMik  me 
in  the  face  ? 

Sir  BriL  I  was  tellii^  your  ladj  here  of  the 
most  whimttcal  adventure 

Love.  Don't  add  the  meanness  of  falsehood  to 
the  black  attempt  of  invading  the  hap|»i«yi*y  of 
your  friend.  I  did  imagine,  sir,  from  the  long 
intercourse  that  has  subsisted  between  ns,  that 
you  might  have  had  delicacy  enough,  feeling 
enough,  honour  enou^  sir,  not  to  meditate  ao 
injury  like  this. 

Sir  BriL  Ay,  it's  all  over,  I  am  cietected. 
[Aside.]  Mr  Lovemore,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
wrong,  and  will  not  attempt  a  rindication  of  my- 
self. We  have  been  friends  hitherto,  and,  if 
begging  your  pardon  for  this  rashness  will  any 
ways  atone 

Love.  No,  sir ;  nothing  can  atone.  The  pvo- 
vocation  you  have  ^iven  me  would  justify  my 
drawing  upon  you  this  instant,  did  not  that  ladvi 
and  this  roof,  protect  you. 

Sir  BriL  Harsh  language  to  a  friend * 

Love.  Friend,  sir  Brilliant ! 

Sir  BriL  If  you  will  but  hear  m^^ 

l4>ve.  Sir,  J  insist ;  I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Sir  BriL  I  declare  upon  my  honour 

Love.  Honour !  for  shame,  sir  Brilliant !  ho- 
nour and  friendship  are  sacred  words^  and  yoa 
pmiane  them  both. 

Sir  BriL  If  imploring  foi^iveness  of  that 
lady — 

Love.  That  lady  !— I  desire  you  will  nerer 
speak  to  that  lady. 

Sir  BriL  Can  you  command  a  moment's  pa- 
tience? 

Love.  Sir,  I  am  out  of  all  patience :  this  most 
be  settled  between  us :  I  have  done  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Did  not  I  hear  loud  words  among 
you?  I  certainly  did.  What  are  you  quarrelling 
about? 

Love.  Read  that,  sir  Bashful.  [Gives  him  Sir 
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Brilliant's  letter,]  Read  that,  and  judge  if  I 
have  not  cause — [Sir  Bashful  retuU  to  hinuelf. 

Sir  BriL  Hear  out  what  I  have  to  say — 

Love.  No,  sir,  no ;  we  shall  find  a  fitter  time. 
As  for  you,  madam,  I  am  satisfied  with  your  con- 
duct. I  was,  indeed,  a  little  alarmed,  but  I  have 
been  a  witness  of  your  behaviour,  and  I  am  above 
harbouring  low  suspicious. 

Sir  Bash.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Lovemore,  this 
is  carrying  the  jest  too  far. 

LoVe.  It  is  tne  basest  action  a  gentleman  can 
be  guilty  of;  and,  to  a  person  who  never  injured 
him,  still  more  criroinaK 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  so  I  think.  Sir  Brilliant,  [To 
kirn,  aside.]*  here,  take  this  letter,  and  read  it  to 
him — his  own  letter  to  my  wife. 

Sir  BriL  Let  me  see  it —      [Takes  the  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  'Tis  indeed,  as  you  say,  the  vilest 
action  a  gentleman  can  be  guilty  of. 

Loroe.  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friendship. 

Sir  BriL  Not  altogether  so  unparalleled :  1  be- 
lieve It  will  not  be  found  without  a  precedent — 
as,  for  example : —  [Heads. 

*  To  my  Lady  Constant' 

*  Why  should  I  conceal,  my  dear  madam,  that 

*  your  charms  have  awakened  my  tenderest  pa»- 

•  sion  V 

Lofve,  Confusion ! — my  letter —  [Aside. 

Sir  BriL  [Reading  ]  *  I  long  have  loi'cd  you, 
'  long  adored.    Could  I  but  flatter  myself — 
[LovEMORE  walks  about  uneasy ;  Sir  Bril- 
LiAVT  follows  him.] 

Sir  Bash,  There,  Mr  Lovemore,  the  basest 
treachery ! 

Sir  BriL  [Reads.]  '  Could  I  but  flatter  myself 
with  the  least  kind  return.' 

Love.  Confusion  !  let  me  seize  the  letter  out 
•f  his  hand.  [Snatches  it  from  him. 

Sir  Bash»  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friend- 
ahip,  A(r  Lovemore. 

Jjfve.  All  a  forgery,  sir;  all  a  forgery. 

Sir  Bash,  That  I  deny ;  it  is  the  very  identical 
letter  my  lady  threw  away  with  such  indigna- 
cion.  She  tore  it  in  two,  and  I  have  pieced  it 
together. 

Love.  A  mere  contrivance  to  varnish  his  guilt. 

Sir  BriL  Ha,  ha !  my  dear  Lovemore,  we 
know  one  another.  Have  not  you  been  at  the 
same  work  with  tlie  widow  Bellmour? 

Love.  The  widow  Bellmour ! — If  I  spoke  to 
her,  it  was  to  serve  you,  sir.  • 

Sir  BriL  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Lore.  Po  !  I  won't  stay  a  moment  longer 
among  ye.  Til  go  into  another  room  to  avoid  ye 
all.  I  know  litde  or  nothing  of  the  widow  Bell- 
mour, sir.  [Operu  the  door. 

Eater  Mrs  Bellmour. 

Hell  and  destruction  ! ^whaf  fiend  is  conjured 

up  here  ?  Zuons  !  let  me  make  my  escape  out  of 
the  iioiise.  .  [Runs  to  the  opposite  door. 

Mrs  Jjove.  Tli  secure  this  pass :  you  must  not 
go,  my  dear. 


Love,  ^eath,  madam,  give  me  way. 

Mrs  Love,  Nay,  don't  k^  in  such  a  hurry  :  I 
want  to  introduce  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to 
you. 

Love.  I  desire,  madam 

Mrs  BeL  My  lord,  my  lord  Etheridge ;  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  your  lordship. 

i  Talcing  hold  of  him. 
et  me  mtroduce  this 
lady  to  you. 

Love.  Here's  the  devil  and  all  to  do !     [Aside. 

Mrs  Belt.  My  lord,  this  is  the  most  fortunate 
encounter. 

Love.  I  wish  I  was  fifty  miles  off.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Love.  Mrs  Bellmour,  give  me  leave  to 
introduce  Mr  Lovemore  to  you. 

[Turning  him  to  her. 

Mrs  BelL  No,  my  dear  madam,  let  me  intro- 
duce lord  Etheridge  to  you.  [Pulling  him.]  My 
lord — 

Sir  BriL  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  all 
this? 

Sir  Bash.  This  is  another  of  his  intrigues  blown 
up. 

Airs  Love.  My  dear  madam,  you  are  mistaken: 
this  is  my  husband. 

Mrs  Belt.  Pardon  me,  madam ;  'tis  my  lord 
Etheridge. 

Mrs  Love.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  ill- 
bred  in  your  own  house  ? — Mrs  Bellmour — this  is 
Mr  Lovemore. 

Love.  Are  you  going  to  toss  roe  in  a  blanket^ 
madam? — call  up  the  rest  of  your  people,  if  you 
are. 

Aiirs  BclL  Pshaw  !  prithee  now,  my  lord,  leave 
off  your  humours.  Mrs  liovemore,  this  is  my 
lord  Etheridge,  a  lover  of  mine,  who  has  made 
proposals  of  marriaee  to  me. 

Love.  Confusion  !  let  rae  get  rid  of  these  two 
furies.  [Breaks  away  from  them. 

Sir  Bash.  He  has  been  tampering  with  her« 
too,  has  he? 

Mrs  BelL  [Follows  hitn.]  My  lord,  I  say!  my 
Lord  Etheridge  !  won't  your  lordship  know  me  ? 

Love.  This  is  the  most  damnable  accident ! 

[Ande^ 

Mrs  BelL  I  hope  your  lordship  has  not  forgot 
your  appointment  at  my  house  tliis  evening? 

Love.  I  deserve  all  this.  [Aside. 

Mrs  BelL  Pruy,  my  lord,  what  have  1  done, 
that  you  treat  me  with  this  coldness?  Come, 
come,  you  shall  have  a  wife :  i  will  take  compas* 
sion  on  you. 

Love,  Damnation  !  I  can't  stand  it.       [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Murder  will  out :  murder  will  out. 

Mrs  BeL  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lord :  what  the 
deuce,  your  dress  is  altered  !  what's  become  of 
the  star  and  ribband  ?  And  so  the  gay,  the  florid, 
l\ie  magnijique  lord  Etheridge,  dwindles  down  into 
plain  Mr  Lovemore,  the  marr?ed  man !  Mr  Love*' 
more,  your  most  obedient,  very  humble  servant, 
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Ijyve.  I  can't  bear  to  feel  njself  ia  so  ridicu- 
lous a  drcumsCaoce.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  He  has  been  passing  himself  for  a 
lord,  has  he? 

Mrs  BelL  I  beg  my  coraplhiients  to  jour  frieod 
Mrs  Loveit :  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  both  for 
your  very  honoumble  designs. 

[Curtseying  to  him. 

Lave,  I  was  never  so  ashamed  in  aH  my  life ! 

5»r  BriL  So,  so,  so,  all  his  pains  were  to  hide 
the  star  from  me.  This  discovery  is  a  perfect 
cordial  to  my  dejected  spirits. 

Mrs  BeL  Mrs  I/>vemore,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
acknowledge  tiie  providence  that  directed  you  to 
pay  me  a  vif»it,  though  I  was  wholly  unknown  to 
you ;  and  I  shall  henceforth  consder  you  as  my 
deliverer. 

Lofve.  So !  it  was  she  that  fainted  away  in  the 
closet,  and  be  damned  to  her  jealousy  !     [Aude. 

Sir  BriL  By  all  that^s  whimsical,  an  odd  sort 
of  an  adventure  this !  My  lord,  [Advances  to 
him.'\  my  lord,  my  lord  Etheridge,  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play, '  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome 
'  back  to  Denmark.' 

Love.  Now  he  comes  upon  me. — Oh !  Tin  in  a 
fine  situation !  [Aside. 

Sir  BriL  My  lord,  I  hope  that  ugly  pain  in 
your  lordship's  side  is  abated. 

Love.  Absurd,  and  ridiculous.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  There  is  nothing  forming  there,  I 
hope,  my  lord? 

Love.  I  shall  come  to  an  explanation  with  you, 
air. 

Sir  BriL  The  tennis-ball  from  lord  Racket's 
unlucky  left  hand. 

Ixwe.  No  more  at  present,  sir  Brilliant.  I 
leave  you  now  to  yourselves,  and — [Goes  to  the 
door  in  the  back  scene.] — ^*sdeath,  another  fiend  ! 
I  am  beset  by  them. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

No  way  to  escape  ? 

[Attempts  both  stage  doors,  and  is  prevented. 

Lady  Con.  Mr  Lovemore,  it  is  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world,  that  you  are  come  home. 

Love.  Ay;  it  is  all  over — all  must  come  to 
light. 

Lady  Con.  I  have  lost  every  rubber ;  quite 
broke ;  four  by  honours  against  me  every  time. 
Do,  Mr  Lovemore,  lend  me  another  hundred. 

Love.  I  would  i;ive  an  hundred  pounds  you 
were  all  in  Lapland.  [Aside, 

Lady  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  married  to  the  falsest  man ;  he  has  dt- 
oeived  me  strangely. 

Mrs  Love*  I  begin  to  feel  for  him,  and  to  pity 
his  uneasiness.     . 

Mrs  BelL  Never  talk  of  pity ;  let  him  be 
probed  to  the  quick. 

Sir  Bash.  The  case  is  pretty  plain,  I  tliink,  now, 
ar  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  BriL  Pretty  plain,  upon  my  soul !  Ua,  ha  I 


Love.  Ill  torn  the  tables  npon  sir  Btefafbl,  fcr 
all  this— [7)fibec  Sia  Basbfcl's  Uiirr  out  vf  his 
pocket.]— wrhere  is  the. mighty  barm  now  in  th& 
letter  ? 

Sir  Bask.  Where's  the  harm  ? 

Love.  [Read*.]  '  I  cannot,  my  dearest  life,  aof 

*  longer  behoW' 

iSf'r  Bash.  Shame  and  oooAisioD!  I  an  n»- 
done !  \^Asidf. 

Litre.  Hear  tliis,  sir  Badiful^*  The  maniibid 
'  vexations,  of  which,  through  a  false  prejudkc,  I 
'  am  myself  the-oocasion.' 

Lady  Con.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  a  lost  man !  [Aside. 

Lave.  Mind,  sir  Bashful. — *  I  am  therefore  re- 
'  solved,  after  many  conflicts  with  myself,  to 
'  throw  off  the  mask,  and  frankly  own  a  passioQ, 

*  which  the  fear  of  falling  into  ridicole,  has,  ia 

*  appearance,  suppressed.* 

Sir  Bash.  'Sdeath  !  FU  hear  do  nore  of  it. 

[Snatches  at  the  Utter. 

Love.  No,  sir;  I  resign  it  here,  where  it  was 
directed ;  and,  with  it,  these  notes  which  sir  Bash- 
ful  gave  me  for  yoor  use. 

Lady  Con.  It  is  his  hand,  sore  enough. 

Love.  Yes,  madam,  and  those  are  his  senti- 
mczit^which  he  explained  to  me  more  at  large. 

Lady  Con.  [Reads.]  *  Accept  the  presents 
'  which  I  myself  have  sent  you  ;  money,  arteod- 
'  ance,  equipage,  and  every  thing  else  yon  shall 

*  command ;  and,  in  return,  I  shall  only  entreat 
'  you  to  conceal  fnMn  the  world  that  you  ha^e 

*  raised  a  flame  in  this  heart,  which  will  ever 

*  show  roe. 

Your  admirer. 
And  your  truly  alTectJonate  husband, 

Ba  sh  ful  Consta  k  t.' 

AiL  Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  BriL  So,  so,  so !  he  has  been  in  love  with 
his  own  wife  ail  this  time,  has  lie  ?  Sir  Bashful, 
will  yo*^  and  see  the  new  comedy  with  roe  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  shall  blush  through  the  world  all 
the  rest  of  mv  Itfe.  [Aside, ' 

Sir  BriL  Lovemore,  don't  yon  think  it  a  base 
thins  to  invade  the  happiness  of  a  friend  ?  or  to 
do  him  a  clandestine  wrong?  or  to  injure  him 
with  the  woman  he  lo\'es  ? 

Love.  To  cut  the  matter  short  with  yoo,  sin 
we  have  been  traitors  to  each  other ;  a  coaple  of 
unprincipled,  unreflecting  profligates. 

i>7r  jBr/7.  Profligates  ? 

Love.  Ay !  bb& !  we  are  pretty  fellows,  in* 
deed! 

Mrs  Bell.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  awakcD- 
ed  to  a  sense  of  your  error. 

Love.  I  am,  madam ;  and  frank  enough  to  own 
it.  I  am  above  attempting  to  disguise  my  fee?- 
ings,  when  I  am  conscious  they  are  on  the  side  of 
troth  and  honour.  With  the  sinceiest  remorse,  I 
ask  your  pardon.  I  should  ask  pardon  of  my 
lady  Constant,  too ;  but  th^  fact  is,  sir  fiashfoi 
threw  the  whole  affair  in  my  way  ^  and,  irften  a 
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husband  will  be  ashamed  of  laving  a  valuable 
woiuan,  lie  roust  not  be  suq>nfced,  if  other  people 
take  her  case  into  consideration,  and  love  her  for 
him. 

Sir  BriL  Why,  faith,  that  does,  in  some  sort, 
make  his  apology. 

Sir  Bath,  Sir  Bashful !  sir  Bashful !  thou  art 
ruined.  [Aside* 

Mrs  BelL  Well,  sir,  upon  certain  tenns,  I 
don't  know  but  I  may  sign  and  seal  your  pardon. 

Love,  Terms !  What  terms  ? 

Mrs  Bell.  That  you  make  due  expiation  of 
your  guilt  to  that  lady.   [Pointing  to  Mrs  Love. 

Jjove.  That  lady,  madam !  That  lady  has  no 
reason  to  complain. 

Mrs  LovCi  No  rcawn  to  complain,  Mr  Love- 
more? 

Love,  No,  madam,  none ;  for,  whatever  may 
have  been  my  imprudencies,  they  have  had  their 
source  in  your  conduct. 

Mrs  Lore.  In  my  conduct,  sir  ? 

Love.  In  your  conduct : — I  here  declare  before 
this  company,  and  I  am  above  misrepresenting 
the  mntter ;  I  here  declare,  that  no  man  in  Eng- 
land could  be  better  inclined  to  domestic  happi- 
ness, if  you,  madam,  on  your  part,  had  been  wil- 
ling to  make  home  agreeable. 

Mrs  Love.  There,  I  confess,  be  touches  me. 

[Aside. 

Love,  You  could  take  pains  enough  oefore 
marriage ;  you  could  put  forth  all  your  charms ; 
practise  all  your  arts,  and  make  your  features 
please  by  rule ;  for  e%'er  changing ;  running  an 
eternal  round  of  variety ;  and  all  this  to  win  my 
aficctions :  but  when  you  had  won  them,  you  did 
not  think  them  worth  vour  keeping ;  never  dress- 
ed, pensive,  silent,  melancholy ;  and  the  only  en- 
tertainment in  my  house,  was  the  dear  pleasure  of 
a  dull  conjugal  tiie-^tete;  and  all  this  insipidity, 
because  you  think  the  sole  merit  of  a  wife  con- 
sists in  her  virtue  :  a  fine  way  of  amusing  a  hus- 
band, truly ! 

Sir  BriL  Upon  my  soul,  and  so  it  is 

[Laughing. 

Mrs  Love.  Sir,  I  must  own  there  is  too  mucli 
truth  in  what  you  say.  This  lady  has  opened  my 
eyes,  and  convinced  me  there  was  a  mistake  in 
my  former  conduct. 

Love.  Come,  come ;  you  need  say  no  more.  I 
forgive  you ;  I  forgive. 

Mrs  Love.  Forgive  !  I  like  that  air  of  confi- 
dence, when  you  know  that,  on  my  side,  it  is,  at 
worst,  an  erroV  in  iudgment ;  whereas,  on  yours — 

Mrs  Bell.  Po!  po!  never  stand  disputing: 
vou  know  each  other's  faults  and  virtues;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mend  the  former, 
and  enjoy  tlie  latter.  There,  there;  kiss  and 
friends.  Tliere,  Mrs  Lovemore,  take  your  re- 
claimed libertine  to  your  arms. 

Lcroe,  Tis  in  your  power,  madam,  to  make  a 
reclaimed  libertine  of  me  indeed. 

Vol,  n. 


Mrs  Lave,  From  this  moment  it  shall  be  our 
mutual  study  to  pUabe  each  otiier. 

Love.  A  match,  with  all  roy  heart.  I  shaU| 
hereafter,  be  uhliamed  only  of  my  follies,  but  ne- 
ver Hsiiamed  of  owning  that  I  sincerely  love  you. 

Sir  Bash.  Shan't  you  be  atihamed  ? 

Lrve.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  And  will  you  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance } 

Ixwe.  I  will. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  now  forgii^ 
you  all.  My  lady  Constant,  I  own  tlie  letter;  I 
own  the  sentiments  of  it  [Embraces  her.] ;  and, 
from  this  moment,  I  lake  you  to  my  heart. 
I^vemore,  zookers !  you  have  made  a  man  of  me. 
Sir  Brilliant,  come ;  produce  the  buckles.    . 

Ladif  Con.  If  you  hold  in  this  humour,  sir 
Bashful,  our  quarrels  arc  at  an  end. 

Sir  BriL  And  now,  1  suppose,  I  must  make 

restitution  here 

[Gives  Lady  Constant  the  buckles. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay ;  make  restitution.  Love- 
more  !  this  is  the  consequence  of  his  having  some 
tolerable  phrase,  and  a  person,  Mr  Lovemore ! 
ha,  ha! 

Sir  BriL  Why,  I  own  the  laugh  is  against  me. 
With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friends 
happy  at  last.  Lovemore,  may  I  presume  to  hope 
for  pardon  at  that  lady's  hands  ? 

[Points  to  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Love.  My  dear  confederate  in  vice,  your  par- 
don is  granted.  Two  sad  libertines  we  have  been. 
But  come,  give  us  your  hand :  we  have  used  each 
other  scur\'ily  :  for  the  future,  we  will  endeavour 
to  atone  for  the  errors  of  our  past  misconduct 

Sir  BriL  Agreed ;  we  will,  henceforward,  be- 
have like  men,  who  have  not  forgot  the  obliga- 
tions of  truth  and  honour. 

Love.  And  now,  I  congratulate  the  whole  com- 
pany, that  this  business  has  had  so  happy  a  ten- 
dency to  convince  each  of  us  of  our  folly. 

Afrs  BelL  Pray,  sir,  don't  draw  me  into  a  share 
of  your  folly. 

Love.  Come,  come,  my  dear  madam,  you  are 
not  without  your  share  of  it.  This  will  teach 
you,  for  tlie  future,  to  be  content  with  one  lover 
at  a  time,  without  listening  to  a  fellow  you  know 
nothing  of,  because  he  assumes  a  title,  and 
spreads  a  fair  report  of  himself. 

Mrs  BelL  The  reproof  is  just ;  I  grant  it. 

Love,  Come,  let  us  join  the  company  cheer- 
fully, keep  our  own  secrets,  and  not  make  our- 
selves the  town-talk. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay ;  let  us  keep  the  secret. 

Love.  What,  returning  to  your  fears  ajBsain? 
you  will  put  me  out  of  countenance,  sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  done. 

Leve.  When  your  conduct  is  fair  and  upright, 
never  be  afraid  of  ridicule.  Real  honour,  and 
generous  affection,  may  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
small  wits  in  the  kingdom.    In  my  opinion,  were 
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the  bnsiDeM  of  this  day  to  go  abroad  into  the 
world,  it  might  prove  a  rery  useful  lesson :  the 
men  would  see  now  their  passions  may  carry 
them  into  the  danger  of  wounding  the  bosom  of 
a  friend :  and  the  ladies  would  learn,  that,  after 
the  maniage  rites  are  performed,  diey  ought  not 


to  sofier  their  powers  of  pleanng  to 
away,  but  should  still  remember  to 
die  graces. 


To  win  a  man,  when  all  your  pains  sacoeed. 
The  WAT  TO  KEEP  HIM,  IS  a  task  iiMiee«L 

[Exemni 


to 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 


BY 


MURPHY. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

Sir  Johk  Restlrss,  jealoui  qfhU  wife, 
Beverley,  attached  to  Belinda. 
Sir  William  Belluomt. 
Young  Belluont,  his  son. 
BLAVDFOUDf  father  to  Belinda. 
Robert,  servant  to  Sir  John. 
BacsB,  iervant  to  Beverley. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  RestlesSi  wife  to  Sir  John. 
Belinda,  attached  to  Beverley. 
Clarissa,  attached  to  Young  Bellkoht. 
Tattle,  nuUd  to  Lady  Restless, 
Tippet,  maid  to  Belinda. 
Marmalet,  a  waiting  womam* 


Scen^-^Londan. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L— TAe  Park. 


Enter  Sir  John  Restless  and  RoBERTyyrom 
a  house  in  the  side  scene. 

Sir  John.  Sir  John  Restless!  sir  John  Rest- 
less !  tbou  hast  played  the  fool  with  a  veneeance ! 
What  devil  whispered  thee  to  marry  sudi  a  wo- 
man ? Robert,  you  have  been  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  I  value  you.  Did  your  lady  go  out  at 
this  door  liere  into  the  Park,  or  did  she  go  out  at 
the  strect-d(K)r  ? 

Rob.  This  door,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Robert,  I  will  never  live  in  a  bouse 
again  that  has  two  doors  tu  it. 

JU.  Sir! 

Sir  John.  I  will  give  warning  to  my  landlord 
instantly.  The  eyes  of  Argus  are  not  sufficient 
to  watch  the  motions  of  a  wife,  where  there  is  a 
street-door,  and  a  back-door,  to  favour  her 
escapes. 

Kob.  Upon  ray  word,  sir,  I  wish — ^yoa  will  par- 
don my  boldness,  sir — I  wish  you  would  shake  off 
this  uneasiness  that  preys  upon  your  spirits.  It 
grieves  me  to  the  bcart*-it  doeSy  indeed;  sir;  to 


see  Tou  in  this  way:  banish  your  sqsj^ods: 
yon  have  conceived  some  strange  aversion,  I  am 
afraid^  to  my  lady,  sir? 

Sir  John.  No,  Robert ;  no  averson :  in  spite  of 
me,  I  dote  upon  her  ^till. 

Rtb.  Then,  why  will  you  not  think  generously, 
sir,  of  the  person  you  love }  My  lady,  I  dare  be 
sworn 

iSir  John.  It  false  to  me.  That  embitters  mv 
whole  life.  I  love  her,  and  she  repays  me  with 
ingratitude,  with  perfidy,  with  falsenood,  with— 

Rob.  I  dare  be  sworn,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  of 
honour. 

Sir  John.  Robert,  I  have  considered  you  as  m 
friend  in  my  house :  don't  you  betray  me,  too : 
don't  attempt  to  justify  her. 

Rob.  Dear  sir,  if  you  will  but  pre  me  leave : 
you  have  been  an  indulgent  master  to  me,  and  I 
am  only  concerned  for  your  welfare.  You  mai^ 
ried  my  lady  for  love,  and  I  have  heard  voa  so 
warm  in  her  praise :  why  will  you  go  back  from 
those  sentiments  ? ' 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  married  her  for  love— 43h ! 
love  I  love !  what  mischief  dost  thou  not  occn- 
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won  in  this  world  ?  Yes,  Roljcrt,  I  married  her 
for  love.  Wlicn  first  I  saw  her,  I  was  not  so 
much  struck  with  her  heauty,  as  with  tliat  air  of 
an  ingenuous  mind  that  appeared  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  her  features  did  not  so  much  charm  me 
with  their  svmuictry,  as  that  exprcs^ion  of  sweet- 
ne*»s,  that  smile,  that  indicated  atValjility,  modesty, 
and  compliance.  I3ut,  honest  Rf»bert,  1  was  de- 
ceived :  I  was  not  a  mouth  married,  when  I  s>aw 
her  practi««i(if;  those  very  smiles  at  her  glass  :  I 
saw  throiiiih  the  artifice ;  plainly  saw  there  was 
nothing  natural  in  her  manner,  but  all  forced,  all 
studied,  put  on  with  her  head-dress.  I  was 
alanned ;  I  resolved  to  watch  her  from  that  mo- 
inent,  and  I  have  seen  such  thinizs ! 

hob.  Upon  my  wc»id,  sir,  I  believe  you  wronc 
her,  and  wrung  your'»clf-  you  build  on  ground- 
less surmiites;  you  make  your!*elf  unhappy,  and 
my  iady,  too ;  and,  by  being  constantly  uneasy, 
and  never  shewing  her  the  least  love,  you'll  for- 
give  mc,  sir— you  ♦ill  her  mind  with  strange  sus- 
picions, and  s^)  the  n\ischi«.f  is  done. 

Sir  John.  Su«ipicions,  Robert? 

Kob.  Yfs,  sir:  stranuc  suspicions !  My  Indy 
finds  herself  tn'atfd  with  no  ih  L'ree  of  tender- 
ness; she  in^ir>>  that  your  inclii^utions  are  fixed 
elsewhere,  and  so  she  is  become — y<»u  will  par- 
don my  blunt  honesty — she  is  become  df)wnright 
jealous — as  jealous  as  yourse'lt,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  Robert,  yon  are  little  read  in 
the  arts  ui'  women ;  you  little  know  the  intrica- 
cies of  tlieir  ccmduct;  the  mazes  throuuh  which 
they  walk,  shifting,  tiiruine,  winding,  running  in- 
to devious  paths,  but  tending  all  throuuh  a  laby- 
rinth into  the  temple  of  Venus.  You  c  an  not  see, 
that  all  her  pretences  to  suspect  me  of  infidelity, 
are  merely  a  counter-plot  to  cover  her  own  loose 
desid^ns.  It  is  but  a  cauze  covering,  thouirh  ;  it  is 
seen  through,  and  only  serves  to  shew  her  guilt 
iJie  more. 

Mob.  Vpnn  my  word,  sir  John,  I  cannot  sec — 

Sir  John,  No,  Robert;  I  know  you  cannot — 
Her  suspicions  of  me  all  make  acainst  her;  they 
are  female  stratagems ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  too  true, 
that  she  still  is  near  my  heart.  Oh !  Robert, 
Robert !  When  I  have  watched  her  at  iv  play  or 
elsewhere;  when  I  have  counted  her  oijlinps, 
and  her  whisperings,  her  stolen  glances,  and  her 
artful  leer,  with  the  cunning  of  her  sex,  she  has 
pretended  to  be  as  watchful  of  me  :  dissembling, 
false,  deceitful  woman  ! 

Hob.  And  yet,  I  dare  assure  you 

Sir  John.  So  more ;  I  am  not  to  be  deceived; 
I  know  her  thoroughly,  and  now — now — has  not 
she  escaped  out  of  my  house,  even  now  ? 

Hitb.  But  with  no  bad  design. 

&r  John.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that:  which 
way  did  she  go  ? 

iiob.  Across  the  Park,  sir;  tliat  way,  towards 
the  Horse  Gnards. 

Sir  John,  Towards  the  Horse  Guards !  There 


— there — tlicr^ — there,  the  thing  is  evideat:  y«;u 
may  go  in,  Robert. 

Rob»  Indeed,  sir,  I— 

Sir  John.  Go  in,  I  say  ;  go  in. 

Hob.  There  is  no  persuading  him  to  his  own 
good.  [ErU  Rr»«.. 

Sir  John.  Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guarti*.  f 
My  head  aches ;  my  forehead  burns ;  I  am  cut- 
ting my  horns.  Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guard>  I 
rU  pursue  her  thither;  if  I  find  her,  the  time,  the 
place,  all  will  inform  against  her.  Sir  John  !  Sir 
John  !  you  were  a  madmao  tu  marry  such  a  w.>- 
man.  [llri/. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont,  at  opposite 

sideg. 

Bev.  Ha !  My  dear  Bollmont  ?  A  fellow  suf- 
ferer in  lo\e  is  a  coinfiaiiion  well  met, 

Bti.  Beverley,  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Hi  V.  Well !  1  suppose  the  ssime  cause  ha» 
brought  us  both  into  the  Park :  both  come  to 
sigh  our  amorous  vows  in  the  friendly  glofim  r>f 
yonder  walk.  Belinda  keeps  a  perpetual  war  of 
love  and  grief,  n!;d  hope  and  fear  in  my  ht^rt : 
and  let  me  see — [Layi  his  hand  on  BellmontV 
brefist.] — how  fares  all  here  ?  I  fancy  my  sister 
is  a  little  busy  with  you  ? 

BtL  Busy  !  She  makes  a  perfect  riot  there. — 
Not  one  wink  the  whole  night.  Oh !  Ciarij^^i. 
her  fonn  so  animated  !  Her  eyes  so * 

Ber.  Prithee  !  truce  ;  I  have  not  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  her  praise  :  a  sister*s  praise,  too  !  the 
greatest  merit  I  could  ever  see  in  Clarissa  i?, 
that  she  loves  you  freely  and  sincerely. 

Bti.  And,  to  be  even  with  you,  sir,  your  lio- 
linda  !  upon  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all  your  la- 
vish praises,  her  highest  perfection,  in  my  mind,  i> 
her  sensibility  to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Bev,  Oh,  Bellmont !  Such  a  girl !  But  tell  me 
h<mestly,  now,  do  you  think  stie  has  ever  betru\- 
ed  tlie  least  regard  for  me  ? 

lUf.  How  can  you,  who  have  such  conWncrr'i; 
proofs,  how  can  jou  ask  such  a  question  ?  Tli.it 
uneasiness  of  yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind — 

Bev.  Prithee,  don't  fix  that  character  ui  on 
me. 

Bel.  It  is  your  character,  my  dear  Bevcrlev  : 
instead  of  enjoying  the  object  beftire  you,  >.ju 
:ire  ever  looking  back  to  something  past,  or  con- 
jecturing about  somethiii:^  to  come,  and  are  yi»ur 
own  selt-tormentor. 

Ber.  No,  no,  no :  don't  be  so  severe  :  I  hav 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  temper:  the  thing  ,.% 
when  a  man  loves  tenderly,  as  t  do,  soliciti:<v 
and  anxiety  are  natural ;  and,  when  B€hnda*s  fa- 
ther opposes  my  warmest  wishes 

Bel.  Why,  ves;  tlie  g<x)d  Mr  Blandford  is  wl- 
ling  tf)  give  her  in  marriage  to  me. 

Br7\  The  senseless  old  dotard  ! 

Be/.  Thank  you  for  the  compli.nent!  And  tn\ 
father,  the  wise  sir  WUham  Belimout 
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Beo.  Is  a  tyrannical,  posdtive,  headstrong 

BeL  There  again  I  thank  you.  But,  in  short, 
€tye  old  couple,  Belinda's  father  and  mine,  have 
both  agreed  upon  the  match.  They  insist  upon 
compUance  from  their  children ;  so  that,  accord* 
ing  to  their  wise  heads,  I  am  to  be  married  off- 
hand lo  Belinda,  and  you  and  your  sister,  poor 
Clarissa,  are  to  be  left  to  shift  for  yourselves. 

Bev,  Racks  ayid  torments ! 

BeL  Racks  and  torments !  Seas  of  milk  and 
•Hips  of  amber,  man !  We  are  sailing  to  our 
wished  for  harbonr,  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions. I  have  settled  the  whole  afiair  with  Clar 
rissa. 

Bev,  Have  you } 

BeL  I  have ;  and  to-morrow  morning  makes 
me  possessor  of  her  charms. 

Bev.  My  dear  boy,  give  us  vour  hand :  and 
then,  thou  dear  rogue,  and  then  ^huda*s  mine  ! 
lioll-tolMoll. 

BeL  Well,  may  you  be  in  raptures,  sir;  for 
here,  here,  here  they  both  come. 

Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa. 

Bev.  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps;  heaven  in  her 
eye ;  in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

Belin,  A  poetical  reception,  truly  !  But  can- 
not your  passion  inspire  you  to  a  composition  of 
your  own,  Mr  Beverley  ? 

Bev.  It  inspires  me  with  sentiments,  madam, 
which  I  cannot  find  words  to  express.  Suckling, 
Waller,  Landsdown,  and  all  our  dealers  in  love- 
verses,  give  but  a  faint  inuige  of  a  heart  touched 
like  mine. 

Belin.  Poor  eentleman !  What  a  terrible  ta- 
king you  are  in  !  But,  if  the  sonneteers  cannot 
l^ve  an  image  of  you,  sir,  have  you  bad  recourse 
to  a  painter,  as  you  promised  me  ? 

Bev,  I  have,  Belinda,  and  here — here  is  the 
humble  portrait  of  your  adorer. 

Belin,  \Taket  the  picture,] — Well !  there  is  a 
likeness ;  nut,  after  all,  there  is  a  better  painter 
than  this  gentleman,  whoever  he  be. 

Bev,  A  better  !  Now  she  is  discontented  ! — 
[Atide.] — Where,  madam,  can  a  better  be  found  } 
If  money  can  purchase  him 

Beiin,  Uh !  sir,  when  he  draws  for  money,  he 
never  succeeds.      But,  when   pure  inclination 

Eroropts  him,  then  his  colouring;  is  wanu  indeed. 
[e  gi%'cs  a  portrait  that  endears  the  original. 
Btv,  Such  an  artist  is  worth  the  Indies ! 
Belin,    Vou  need  not  go  su  far  to  seek  him  : 
he  has  done  vour  business  already.    The  limner 
I  mean,  is  a  certam  little  blitid  e^od,  railed  Love, 
and  he  hu^  stamped  such  an  impres!>ion  of  you 

here 

tier.  M'ldam,  your  most  obedient :  and  I  can 
tell  yoti,  tliat  the  very  same  gentleman  has  been 
at  work  fir  you  too. 

Bel,  [Who  hud  been  taflring  apart  with  Cla- 
IISSA.J — Uh  !  lie  has  had  a  world  of  business  up- 


on  his  hands,  for  we  two  have  been  agreeing 
what  havrx:k  he  has  made  with  us. 

C/«.  Yes;  but  we  are  but  in  a  kind  of  fool's  pa- 
radise here :  all  our  schemes  are  but  mere  castle- 
building,  which  your  father,  Mr  Bellmont,  and, 
my  dear  Belinda — ^yours,  too,  are  most  obstinate- 
ly determined  to  destroy. 

Bel,  Why,  as  you  say,  they  are  determined 
that  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand, 
in  the  country-dance  of  matrimony. 

Belin.  Without  considering  that  I  may  like 
another  partner  better. 

Bev.  And  without  considering  that  I,  forlorn 
as  I  am,  and  iny  sister,  there,  who  is  as  well  in- 
clined to  a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any 
girl  in  Christendom,  must  both  of  us  sit  down, 
and  bind  our  brows  with  willow,  in  spite  of  oar 
strongest  inclinations  to  mingle  in  the  groupe. 

Belin.  But  we  have  planned  our  own  happiness, 
and,  with  a  little  resolution,  we  shall  be  success- 
ful in  the  end,  I  warrant  you.  Clarissa,  let  us 
take  a  turn  this  way,  and  leave  that  love-sick 
pair  to  themselves :  they  are  only  fit  company  for 
each  other,  and  we  may  find  wherewithal  to  en- 
tertain ourselves. 

Cla.  Let  us  try :  turn  this  way. 

BeL  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clarissa  ? 

Cla.  Only  just  sauntering  into  this  side-walk  : 
we  sha'nt  lose  one  another. 

Belin,  You  are  such  a  tender  couple !  you  arc 
not  tired,  I  see,  of  saying  pretty  soft  things  to 
each  other.    Well,  well !  take  your  own  way. 

Cla.  And,  if  I  guess  right,  you  are  glad  to  ba 
left  together  ? 

Belin,  Who.  I  ? 

C/«.  Yes,  you;  the  coy  Belinda! 

Belin,  Not  I  truly,  let  us  walk  together. 

Cla.  No,  no ;  by  no  means :  you  shall  be  in- 
dulged.   Adieu !  wc  shall  be  within  call. 

[Exeunt  Bel.  tfatf  Cla. 

Bev,  My  sister  is  generously  in  love  with 
Bellmont :  I  wish  Belinda  would  act  as  opeoly 
tuwanis  roe.  [Aside. 

Belin,  Well,  sir !  Thoughtful !  Ill  call  Mr 
Bellmont  back,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Bev.  She  will  call  him  back. 

[Atidc' 

Belin.  Am  I  to  entertain  you,  or  you  me  ? 

Bev.  Madam  ! 

Belin,  Madam  !-^ha,  ha !  why,  yon  look  as  if 
ou  were  frightened :  are  you  afraid  of  being 
eft  alone  with  me  ! 

Bev.  Oil !  Belinda,  you  know  that  is  the  hap- 
pine^  of  my  life — but 

Belin.  But  what,  sir  ^ 

Bcr.  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  offend  you  ? 

Belin.  To  offend  mer 

Bev.  I  should  have  boen  of  tlic  party  last 
night ;  1  own  I  should ;  it  was  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  me  tliat  you  was  to  be  there ;  it  was 
my  fatiit,  and  you,  I  sec,  arc  pic{ucd  at  it. 

Btlin,  I  piqued ! 
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Bev.  I  see'vou  are;  and  the  company  pci^ 
ceWed  it  last  night  I  have  heard  it  all :  in  mere 
resentment  you  directed  all  your  discourse  to 
Mr  Bellmont. 

Belin.  If  I  did,  it  was  merely  accidental. 

Bev.  No,  it  was  deliberately  done:  foi^e 
my  rash  folly  in  refusing  the  invitation :  I  meant 
no  manner  of  harm. 

Belin.  Who  imagines  you  did,  sir  ?— — 

Bev.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Belinda :  you  take 
offence  too  lightly. 

Belin,  Ha,  ha!  what  have  you  taken  into 
your  head  now  ?  This  uneasiness  is  of  your  own 
making :  I  have  taken  nothing  ill,  sir. 

Bev.  You  could  not  but  take  it  ill ;  but  by  all 
that's  amiable  about  you,  I  meant  not  to  incur 
your  displeasure  :  forgive  that  abrupt  answer  I 
sent :  I  should  have  made  a  handsomer  apology. 

Belin.  Apology !  you  was  engaged,  was  not 
you? 

Bev.  I  said  so ;  I  own  it,  and  beg  yciur  par- 
don  

Belin.  Beg  my  pardon !  for  what  ?  Ila,  ha ! 

Bev.  I  only  meant 

Belin.  Ha,  ha  !  can  you  think  I  see  any  thing 
in  your  message  to  be  offended  at,  sir  ? 

Bev.  I  was  wrong :  I  beg  your  pardon.  Where 
you  were  concerned,  I  own  I  should  have  ex- 
pressed myself  with  more  delicacy,   than  those 

nasty  words 1  am  engaged,  and  can't  wait 

upon  you  to-night.  I  should  have  told  you  that 
my  heart  was  with  you,  though  necessity  drag- 
ged me  another  way :  this  omission  you  resented. 
I  could  learn,  since,  what  spirits  you  were  in  the 
the  whole  evening,  though  I  enjoyed  nothing  in 
your  absence.  I  could  hear  tlie  sallies  of  your 
wit,  the  sprightliiiess  of  your  conversation,  and 
on  whom  your  eyes  were  fixed  the  whole  night 

Brlin.  They  were  fixed  upon  Mr  Bellmont, 
you  think  ? 

Bev.  Ay  !  and  fixed  with  delight  upon  him, 
nego(  iating  the  business  of  love  before  the  whole 
company. 

Belin.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  whoever  is  your 
author,  you  are  misinformed.  You  alarm  me 
with  these  fancies,  and  you  know  1  have  often 
told  you,  that  you  are  of  too  refining  a  temper : 
you  create  for  yourself  imaginary  misunder- 
standings, and  then  are  ever  entering  into  expla- 
nations. But  this  watching  for  intelligence,  from 
the  spies  and  misrcpresenters  of  conversation, 
betrays  strong  symptoms  of  jealousy.  I  would 
not  be  married  to  a  jealous  man  for  the  world. 

Bev.  Now  she's  seeking  occasion  to  break  off. 
[Atide.] — ^Jealousy,  madam,  can  never  get  admis* 
fiion  into  my  breast  I  am  of  too  generous  a 
temper :  a  certain  delicacy  I  own  I  have ;  I  va- 
lue the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and,  when  there 
are  circumstances  of  a  doubtful  aspect,  I  am 

§lad  to  set  things  in  their  true  light     And  if  I 
o  so  with  others,  surely  with  you,  on  whom  my 
happiness  depends,  to  desire  a  favourable  inter- 


pretation of  my  words  and  actions  cannot  be  in- 
proper. 

belin.  But  these  little  bunours  maj  grow  op, 
and  gather  into  the  fixed  disease  of  jcaloosy  at 
last  [Lady  Restless  croftes  the  »iage^  cai 
rings  a  bell  at  the  door^  And  there  now — there 
^oes  a  lady  who  is  a  victim  to  her  own  firetfoi 
ima^natioD. 

Bev.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray? 

Belin,  My  lady  Restless.  Walk  this  wmy,  and 
I  will  give  you  her  whole  character.  I  am.  ooi 
acquainted  with  her  ladyship,  but  I  have  heari 
much  of  her.    This  way. 

[Exeunt  Belinda  and  Bcv^EaLrr. 

Lady  Rest.  [Ringing  at  the  doar.l  What  <k> 
these  servants  mean  ?  There  is  someming  going 
forward  here.  I  will  be  let  in,  or  I  will  know 
the  reason  why.  [Rings  again.^  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  sir  John  can  let  any  body  he  plesaes 
out  at  tlie  street-door :  1*11  run  up  the  steps  bete, 
and  observe.  lEni. 

Tattle  opens  the  door,  MknMki.^TjblUHrt  her. 

Tat.  Who  rung  this  hell?  I  don't  see  any  bo- 
dy; and  yet  I  am  sure  the  bell  rung.  Well, 
Mrs  Marmalet,  you  will  be  goiD&  I  see  ? 

Afar.  Yesy  Mrs  Tattle ;  I  am  obliged  to  leava 
you.  I'll  step  across  the  Park,  and  I  shall  soon 
reach  Grosvenor-Square.  When  shall  I  see  yon 
at  our  house  ? 

Tat.  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  out :  my  lady  leads  us  all  Ruch  lives  !  I  wish  I 
had  such  another  place  as  you  have  of  it 

Mar.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tat.  No,  that  you  have  not :  when  shall  I  get 
such  a  gown  as  tliat  you  have  on,  by  my  lady  ?  Sie 
will  never  (ling  off  such  a  thing,  and  give  it  to  a 
poor  servant !  Worry,  worry,  worry  herself,  and 
every  body  else,  too. 

Re-enter  Lady  Restless. 

Lady  Rest.  No ;  there  is  nobody  stirring  that 
way.  What  do  I  see  ?  A  hussy  coming  out  of 
my  house ! 

Mar.  Well,  I  must  be  gone,  Mrs  Tattle ;  fare 
you  well. 

Lady  Rest.  She  is  dizened  out,  too  !  why  did 
not  you  open  the  door.  Tattle,  when  I  rung? 

Tat.  I  came  as  soon  as  possible,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Who  hare  you  with  you  here? 
What  IS  your  business,  mistress  ? 

[To  Marmaixt. 

Afar.  My  business,  madam  ? 

Lady  Rest.  In  confusion,  too !  The  case  is 
plain.    You  come  here  after  sr  John,  1  suppose  ? 

Mar.  I  come  after  sir  John,  madam  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Guilt  in  her  face  I  Yes,  after  sir 
John:  and.  Tattle, you  are  in  the  plotaginstme; 
you  were  favouring  her  escape,  were  you  ? 

Tat.  I  favour  her  escape,  madam !  What  oc- 
casion for  thut?  This  is  Mrs  Marmalet,  madam; 
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an  aoooaintance  of  mine,  madam ;   as  good  a 
kind  or  bodj  as  any  at  all. 

Ijady  Bist.  Oh !  very  fine,  mistress  !  you 
bring  your  creatures  after  the  vile  man,  do 
you? 

Mar,  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  a  very  honest 
gjrl. 

La<fy  Rest,  Oh !  I  dare  say  so.  Where  did 
you  ^t  that  gown  ? 

Mar.  La,  madam  !  I  came  by  it  honestly ;  my 
]ady  Conquest  gave  it  to  me.  I  live  with  my 
lady  Conquest,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  What  a  complexion  she  has ! — 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  London  ? 

Mar.  Three  years,  madam. 

Lady  Rtst.  In  London  three  years  with  that 
complexion !  it  can't  be :  perhaps,  she  is  paint- 
ed:  ail  these  creatures  paint  You  are  all  so 
many  painted  dolls.  \^Rubs  her  face  with  a  rchite 
handkerchief,]  No,  it  does  not  come  off.  80, 
Mrs  Tattle,  you  bring  fresh  country  girls  here  to 
my  house,  do  you  ? 

Tat.  Upon  my  credit,  madam 

Lady  Rest.  Don't  tell  me  !  I  see  through  this 
aflfair.  Go  you  about  your  business,  mistress, 
and  let  me  never  see  you  about  my  doors  again : 
go,  go  your  ways. 

Mar,  Lord,  madam !  I  shan't  trouble  your 
house.  Mrs  Tattle,  a  good-day.  Here's  a  deal 
to-do,  indeed  !  I  have  as  good  a  house  as  hers 
to  go  to,  whatever  she  may  think  of  herself. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Rest,  There,  there,  there !  sec  there ! 
fhe  goes  off  in  a  huff!  the  way  with  them  all. — 
Ay !  I  see  how  it  is,  Tatde :  you  false,  ungrate- 
ful— that  gown  was  never  given  her  by  a  wo- 
man ;  she  had  that  from  sir  John.  Where  is  sir 
John? 

Tat,  Sir  John  an't  at  home,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  be  gone  ? 
'When  did  he  go  out? 

Tat.  I  really  don't  know,  madam. 

Lady  Rest,  Tattle,  I  know  you  fib,  now.  But 
ni  sift  this  to  the  bottom.  I'll  write  to  my  lady 
Conouest  to  know  the  truth  about  tliat  girl,  that 
was  nere  but  now. 

Tat,  You  will  find  I  told  you  truth,  madam. 

Ladv  Rest.  Very  well,  Mrs  Pert.  I'll  go,  and 
write  this  moment.  Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an 
account  of  his  master.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  you 
ifiill  distract  me.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

Belin,  Ay!  but  that  quickness,  that  extreme 
sensibility,  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  positively 
would  not  have  a  jealous  husband  for  tne  world. 
Bev,  By  Heaven  !  no  earthly  circumstance  shall 
ever  make  me  think  injuriously  of  you.  Jealou- 
sy !  ha,  ha,  ha !  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  pas- 
sion !  ha,  ha ! 

Belin.  You  may  laugh,  sir ;  but  I  know  your 
over  refining  temper  too  well;  and  I  absolutely 


will  have  it  in  our  marriage  articles,  that  I  must 
not  be  plagued  with  your  suspicions. 

Bev,  I  subscribe,  madam. 

Beiin.  I  will  have  no  inquiries  where  I  am  go* 
ing  to  visit:  no  following  me  from  place  to 
place :  and  if  we  should  chance  to  meet,  and 
you  should  perceive  a  man  of  wit,  or  a  pretty 
fellow,  speaking  to  me,  I  will  not  have  you  fidget- 
ting  about  on  your  chair,  knitting  your  brow,  and 
looking  at  your  wau  h — '  My  dear,  is  it  uot  time 
*  to  go  home  ?  my  love,  the  coach  is  waiting  :' — 
and,  then,  if  you  are  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  I 
will  not  have  you  converse  with  a  '  Yes,  sir,'  and 
a  *  No,  sir,'  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  then 
wrangle  with  me  in  the  carriage  all  the  way 
home,  and  not  be  commonly  civil  to  me  for  tha 
rest  of  the  night  I,  positively,  will  have  none 
of  this. 

Bev.  Agreed,  madam ;  agreed 

Belin.  And  you  shan't  tell  me  you  are  going 
out  of  town,  and  then  steal  privately  to  the  play, 
or  to  Ranclagh,  merely  to  be  a  spy  upon  me.  I 
positively  will  admit  no  cuiiosity  about  my  let- 
ters, if  you  were  to  open  a  letter  of  rouie,  I 
should  never  forgive  you.  I  do  verily  believe^ 
if  you  were  to  open  my  letters,  I  should  hate 
you. 

Bev.  1  subscribe  to  every  thing  you  can  ask. 
You  shall  liave  what  female  friends  yoii  please; 
lose  your  money  to  whom  you  please;  dance 
with  what  beau  you  please ;  ride  out  with  whom 
you  please ;  go  to  what  china-shop  you  please ; 
and,  in  short,  do  what  you  please,  without  my 
attempting  to  bribe  your  footmen,  or  your  maid, 
for  secret  intelligence. 

Belin,  Oh,  lud !  Oh,  lud  !  that  is  the  very 
strain  of  jealousy.  Deliver  me  I  there  is  my  fa- 
ther yonder,  and  sir  William  Bellmont  with  him« 
Fly  this  instant!  fly,  Mr  Beverly,  down  tliat 
walk ;  any  where. 

Bev.  You  promise,  then 

Belin,  Don't  talk  to  me  now  :  what  would  you 
be  at  ?  I  am  yours,  and  only  yours,  unalterably 
so.     Fly  !  begone  !  leave  me  this  moment. 

Bev.  I  obey  :  I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Belin.  Now,  they  are  putting  their  wise  lieads 
together  to  thwart  all  my  schemes  of  happi- 
ness: but  love,  imperious  love,  will  have  il 
otherwise. 

Enter  Mr  Blandford  and  Sir  William 

Bellmont. 

Bland,  Sir  William,  since  we  have  agreed  up- 
on every  thing 

Str  Wil,  Why  yes,  Mr  Blandford,  I  think 
every  thing  is  settled. 

Bland,  Why,  then,  we  have  only  to  acquaint 
the  young  people  with  our  intentions,  and  so  con- 
clude the  affair  without  delay. 

Sir  Wil.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Bland,  As  to  my  girl,  I  don't  min  1  her  non- 
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Mnse  aboDt  Beverley:   she  imist  do  as  I  will 
have  her. 

Sir  WiL  And  my  son,  too  ;  he  must  follow  my 
directions.  As  to  his  telling  me  of  his  love  for 
Clarissa,  it  is  all  a  joke  with  me.  Children  must 
do  as  their  parents  will  have  them. 

Bland,  Ay,  so  they  must;  and  so  they  shall. 
Hey  !  here  is  my  daughter.  So,  Belinda !  Well, 
my' girl,  sir  William  and  I  have  a^^eed,  and  you 
are  to  prepare  for  marriage ;  that's  all. 

BeUn,  With  Mr  Beverley,  sir? 

Bland,  Mr  Beverley  ! 

Belin,  You  know  you  enoouniged  him  youi^ 
self,  sir. 

Bland,  Well,  well !  F  have  changed  my  mind 
on  that  head:  my  friend,  sir  William,  here,  of^ 
fen  you  his  son.  Do  as  I  advise  you :  liave  a 
care,  Belinda,  how  yuu  disobey  my  commands. 

Belin,  But,  sii^— 

Bland.  But,  madam  !  I  most,  and  will  lie  obey- 
ed. You  don't  like  him,  you  say  :  but  I  like  him, 
and  that's  sutVicieiit  for  you. 

Sir  WiL  And  so  it  is,  Mr  Blandfonl.  If  my 
son  pretended  to  have  a  w  ill  ^i  his  own,  I  shouid 
let  him  know  to  the  contrary. 

Belin.  And  can  you,  sir  William,  against  our 
inclination,  force  us  both  ? 

Bland,  Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda ;  don't  pro- 
voke nic.  What  makes  you  from  homer  Go 
yoor  ways  hack  directly,  and  settle  your  mind. — 
1  tell  you,  once  for  all,  I  will  have  my  own  way. 
Come,  »ir  William,  we  will  step  to  the  lawyer's 
chambers.  Go  home,  Belinda,  and  be  observant 
of  my  commands.  Come,  sir  William.  What 
did  you  say?  [7a  Belinda.]  You  mutiny,  do 
you  ?  Don't  provoke  me.  You  know,  Belinda,  I 
am  an  odd  sort  of  man,  when  provoked.  Look 
ye  here  :  mind  what  I  say ;  I  won't  reason  with 
yon  about  the  matter;  my  power  is  abM>liite. 
and,  if  you  oflfer  to  rebel,  you  shall  have  no  hus- 
band at  all  with  my  coiuicnt.  I'll  cut  you  oti* 
with  a  shilling ;  I'll  see  you  starve ;  beg  an  alms ; 
live  miserable;  die  wretched:  in  short,  suflfer 
any  calamity  without  the  least  compassion  from 
me.  If  I  mid  you  an  undutiful  girl,  I  cust  you 
off  for  ever.    So  there's  one  word  for  nil. 

[Exit :  Si  a  William  /o//(m>»  hitn. 

Belin,  What  will  become  of  me  ?  his  inhuma- 
nity overcomes  me  quite — I  can  never  consent: 
tlte  very  sight  of  this  picture  is  enough  to  forbid 
it.  Oh  !  Beverley,  you  are  master  of  my  heart, 
ril  go  this  instant — and — Heavens  !  I  can  scarce 
nio>'e.    I  am  ready  to  faint. 

Enter  Si%  JOEV. 

Sir  John,  No  tidings  of  her  far  or  near. 
Belin,  How  I  tremble !  I  shall  fall — no  help  ? 


Sir  John,   What  do  I  see!   a  young  lady  m 
distress ! 

Belin,  Oh ! 

\Fainti  in  hi$  rnnrn,  and  drop»  the  picture. 

Sir  John.  She  is  fallen  into  a  fit.     \Yould  uiv 
servants  were  in  the  way ! 

Lady  Restless,  at  her  window. 

Lady  Rext.  Wliere  can  this  barbarous  mao  le 
gone  to  ? — How  !  ander  my  very  window  ! 

Sir  Joint.  How  cold  she  is !  quite  fxAA- 

[Ltfy  Au  hand  to  her  trhn.  l. 

Ijodu  Re$t.  How  familiar  he  is  with  her  ! 

Sir  John,  And  yet  she  looks  beautiful  still. 

ImJ^  Rest.  Does  she  so  ? 

Sir  John.  Her  eyes  open how  lovely  tli  t 

look  ! 

Ladj/  Rtst.  Traitor! 

Sir  John.  Her  cheek  begins  to  colour.  Weil, 
young  huly,  how  fare  you  now,  my  desr? 

JmiIi/  Rtkt.  My  dear,  t<K>! 

Hctiti.  llcaveu!) !  where  am  I?— — 

Sir  John.  llefKisc  yourself  awhiiey  or  will  v>ti 
step  inti)  my  house  ? 

Lady  Ritt.  No,  truly,  shan't  she.  Vile  man  ! 
but  I  will  spoil  your  sport.  I  will  come  d  «Mn 
to  you  directly,  and  Aash  confusion  in  your  tare. 

[Exit  from  aUn-r. 

Sir  John,  Where  do  you  live,  madam  ? 

Brlia,  In  Queen's-square,  sir,  by  the  side  of 
the  Park. 

Sir  John,  I  will  wait  upon  you :  trust  your- 
self with  me.    You  look  much  better,  now. 

Ixfan  on  my  arm.    There,  there,  I  will  oondui  t 
you.  [EstuHt. 

Enter  Ladt  Restless. 

Jjady  Rest,  Now,  V\\  make  one  among  le. — 
Ilow  !  I'lrd  !  (ione!  Which  way?  Is  not  tktt 
he,  yonder  ?  No — he  went  into  ray  house,  I  d^rr 
say,  as  I  came  down  >rairs.  Tattle^  Tattle  !  iC>- 
bert !    Will  nobody  answer? 

Enter  Tattle. 

Where  is  sir  John  ? 

Tat,  Iax  !  Madam,  how  should  I  know  ? 

iMdtf  Rest,  Did  not  he  go  in  tliis  raoment? 

Tat,  No,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  To  be  sure  you  will  say  so.  Ill 
follow  him  through  the  world*  or  III  6nd  bim 
out.  So,  so — what  is  here  ?  This  is  her  picture, 
F  suppose  ?  I  will  make  sure  of  this,  at  lea!»t  .- 
this  Hill  discover  her  to  me,  though  she  has  e>- 
caped  now.    Cniel,  false,  deceitful  man  !  [Knt 

Tat,  Poor  lady  !  I  believe  her  head  ts  tame>1, 
for  my  part.  Well !  I  am  determined  I'll  look 
out  fur  aiK>ther  place,  that's  a  sure  thing  I  wilL 

[Iljit. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Sir  Jobw's  hmue. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John,  Eobbrt,  where  is  yoar  lady } 

Rob,  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Any- body  with  her? 

Bob,  I  cannot  say/ sir :  my  lady  is  not  well. 

Sir  John*  Not  well !  Fatigued  with  rioting 
about  this  town,  I  suppose.  How  long  has  she 
been  at  home  ? 

Rob.  About  an  hour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  About  an  hour !  Very  well,  Robert, 
jou  may  retire. — [Eiit  Robert.] — Now  will  I 
question  her  closely.  So— so-^so— she  comes, 
leaning  on  her  maid :  finely  dissembled  !  finely 
dissemoled !  but  this  pretended  illness  shall  not 
shelter  her  from  my  strict  inquiry.  Soft  a  mo- 
ment !  If  I  could  overhear  what  passes  between 
them,  it  might  lead  to  the  truth.  I'll  work  by 
straAgem.  The  hypocrite!  How  she  acts  her 
part !  [Rrit. 

Enter  Lady  Restless  and  Tattle. 

Tat»  How  are  you  now,  Madam  ? 

Lady  Rett.  Somewhat  better,  Tattle.  Reach 
that  chair.  Tattle,  tell  me  honestly,  does  that 
girl  live  with  lady  Conquest  ? 

Tat.  She  does,  madam,  upon  mr  veracit^r. 

Lady  Rett.  Very  well !  You  will  be  obstinate, 
I  see ;  bat  I  shall  know  the  truth  presently.  I 
sliall  have  an  answer  from  her  ladysnip,  and  then 
all  will  come  out. 

Tut,  You  will  hear  nothing,  madam,  but  what 
I  have  told  you  already. 

Lady  Rett,  Tattle,  Tattle,  I  took  you  «p  in 
the  country,  in  hopes  gratitude  would  make  you 
my  friend.  But  yea  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of, 
(hem.  Conceal  all  you  kn«w :  it  ie  of  very  littie 
consequence.  I  now  see  through  the  whole  af- 
fair. Though  it  is  the  picture  of  a  nan,  yet  I 
am  not  to  be  deceived :  I  undentand  it  all.  This 
is  some  former  gallant.  The  creature  gave  this 
to  sir  John,  as  a  proof  that  she  had  no  alTcction 
for  any  one  but  himself.  What  art  he  must  have 
had  to  induce  her  to  this !  I  have  found  him  out 

Sir  John,  peeping  m. 

Sir  John,  What  does  she  say  f 

Lady  Rett,  1  have  seen  enoagh  to  conriace  me 
what  kind  of  man  he  is.  The  fiiie  of  us  poor 
spomea  is  hard :  we  all  wish  for  husbands,  and 
they  are  the  tovment  of  oar  lives. 

Tat,  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  yon  sajf, 


women  should  be  under  severer  restraints  than 
the  men  are ! 

Sir  John,  You  repine  for  want  of  freedom,  df> 
you  ? 

Lady  Rett.  Cruel  laws  of  wedlock!  The  ty- 
rant husband  may  triumph  in  his  iofidelitv.  He 
may  securely  trample  upon  all  kws  of  decency 
and  order  t  it  redoundb  to  his  credit ;  gives  liim 
a  fashionable  air  of  vice,  while  a  poor  woman  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  his  cruelty.  She  remains 
tied  to  him  for  life,  even  though  she  has  reuson 
to  entertain  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Sir  John,  Oh  !  Very  well  argued,  madam  ! 

Lady  Rett,  What  a  pity  it  is.  Tattle,  that  we 
cannot  change  our  husbands^  as  we  do  our  ear* 
rings,  or  our  gloves  I     * 

Sir  John,  There  is  a  woman  of  spirit ! 

Lady  Rett.  Tattle  !  WiU  yon  own  tlie  truth 
to  me  about  that  giri } 

Tat,  I  really  have  told  you  the  troth,  madam. 

Lady  Rett,  You  won't  discover,  I  see :  very 
well !  You  may  go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  I  assure  your  hidyship— 

Jjoify  Rett.  Go  down  stairs. 

Tat,  Yes,  madam.  [Erit, 

Lady  Rett,  Would  I  had  never  seen  my  hu^ 
hand's  face  1 

Sir  John.  I  am  even  with  you  :  I  have  as  good 
wishes  for  you,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  Rett,  This  picture  here— Ob,  the  base 


Sir  John,   Yon  join  htr,  do  you,  Mrs  Ini- 
quity? 

Lady  Rett,  What  a  pity  it  is»  Tattle,  that  poor 

Vol,  IL 


Sir  John.  The  picture  of  her  gallant,  1  su|>- 
pose. 

Latfy  Rett.  This  is  really  a  handsome  picture : 
wliat  a  charming  countenance  i  It  is  perfumed,  I 
fancy  i  the  scent  is  agreeable. 

Sir  John,  The  jade !  how  eagerly  she  kisses  it ! 

Lady  Rett,  Why  had  I  not  such  a  dear,  dear 
man,  instead  of  the  brute,  the  nsoiister 

Sir  John,  Monster !  She  does  not  mince  the 
matter :  plain  downright  English  !  I  must  con- 
tain my  rage,  and  steal  upon  her  meditations — 

Entert  on  tiptoe. 

Lady  Rett.  There  it  do  falsehiKid  in  this  look. 

Sir  Jokm,  [Ltokimg  oroer  her  thtmlder.y-Gk ! 
What  a  handsome  mg  she  has  chosen  tor  her- 
self! 

Lady  Rett,  With  yon  I  could  'be  for  ever 
happy! 

Sir  John.  Yon  could,  could  you  ? 

[Snatchet  the  picture. 

Lady  Rett.  [Seromnt  on/.}— Mercy  on  me  !— 
Oil !  is  it  yo«,  sir  i 

Sir  John,  Now,  madam !  now,  false  aae,  have 
i  caught  you  ? 

L^  tUtt,  Yoii are  oome  bone atlasti  Ifind, 
sir. 
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Sir  John,  My  lad^  Restless  !  My  lady  Rest- 
less !  What  can  you  say  for  yourself  now? 

Lady  Rest.  What  can  I  say  for  myself,  sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John,  Ay,  madam  !  this  picture—^ 

Lady  Rest  Yes,  sir,  that  picture  ! 

Sir  John,  Will  be  evidence 

Lady  Rest.  Of  your  shame,  sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Of  my  shame !  'Tis  very  true  what 
she  says :  yes,  madam,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of 
my  shame  :  I  feel  that  but  too  sensibly.  But, 
on  your  part- 

Lady  Rest.  Yoa  own  it  then,  do  you  ? 

Sir  John.  Own  it !  I  must  own  it,  madam; 
though  confusion  cover  me,  I  must  own  it :  it  is 
what  you  have  deserved  at  my  bands- 

Lady  Rest.  I  deserve  it,  sir  John !  Find  ex- 
cuses if  you  will.  Cruel,  cruel  man  !  To  make 
me  this  return  at  last  I  cannot  bear  it.  Oh  ! 
oh  ! — {Cries.^ — Such  black  injustice  ! 

Sir  John,  You  may  weep ;  but  your  tears  are 
lost :  they  fall  without  efifect  I  now  renounce 
you  for  ever.  This  picture  will  justify  me  to  the 
wide  world ;  it  will  shew  what  a  base  woman 
you  have  been. 

Lady  Rest.  What  docs  the  man  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  The  picture  of  your  gallant,  madam ! 
The  darling  of  your  amorous  hours,  who  gratifies 
your  luxurious  appetites  abroad,  and 

Lady  Rest.  Scurrilous  wretch  !  Oh  !  sir,  you 
are  at  your  old  stratagem,  I  find  :  recrimination, 
you  think,  will  serve  your  turn. 

Sir  John.  It  is  a  pity,  you  know,  madam,  that 
a  woman  should  be  tied  to  a  man  for  life,  even 
though  she  has  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Artful  hypocrite  ! 

Sir  iohn.  That  slie  oinnot  change  her  husband 
as  she  does  her  earnings  or  her  gloves. 

T^ady  Rest.  Sir  John,  this  is  your  old  device : 
this  wou^t  avail  you. 

Sir  John*  Had  the  orieinal  of  this  fallen  to 
your  lot,  you  could  kiss  the  picture  for  ever« — 
You  can  gloat  upon  it,  madam ;  glue  your  very 
lips  to  it. 

Lady  Rest.  Shallow  aitifice ! 

Sir  John.  With  him  you  could  be  for  ever 
happy. 

Lady  Rest.  This  is  all  in  vain,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Had  such  a  dear,  dear  man  fallen  to 
your  lot,  instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster— Am 
1  a  monster  P  I  am ;  and  you  have  made  me  so. 
The  world  shall  know  your  infamy. 

Lady  Rest*  Oh  !  Brave  it  out,  sir ;  brave  it 
out  to  the  last ;  harmlesis,  innocent  man  !  Yon 
have. iiotliing  to  blush  for;  nothinf^  to  be  asha- 
med of;  you  have  no  intrigues,  no  private  amours 
abroad.    I  have  not  seen  any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  I  have  seen,  and  I  now  see, 
your  paramour. 

Ltidy  Rest.  That  air  of  confidence  will  be  of 
great  use  to  you,  sir.    You  have  no  convement  to 


meet  you  under  my  very  window,  to  loii  aoMj  io 
your  arms ! 

Sir  John.  Hey !  how ! 

Lady  Rest.  Her  arm  thrown  carelessly  roand 
your  neck !  Your  hand  tenderly  applied  to  her 
cheek. 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath!  that's  uolncky—- she  will 
turn  it  against  me  !  [Aside. 

Lady  Rest.  You  are  in  confusion,  are  you^  sir  ? 

But  why  should  you  ?  You  meant  no  harm 

'  You  are  safe  with  me,  my  dear — Will  you  step 
into  my  house,  my  love  1^  Yes,  sir,  you  would  ran 
bring  her  into  my  very  house. 

iStr  John.  My  lady  Restless,  this  evasion  is 
mean  and  paltry,  i  ou  beheld  a  young  lady  in 
distress. 

Lady  Rest.  I  know  it ;  and  yoo,  tender-lieart* 
ed  man,  could  caress  her  out  of  mere  compas- 
sion :  you  could  gaze  wantonly  out  of  chanty ; 
from  4)ure  benevolence  of  disposition,  you  oould 
convey  her  to  some  convenient  dwelling.  Oh ! 
sir  John,  sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Madam,  this  well-acted  paawHi — 

Lady  Rest.  Don't  imagine  she  has  escaped 
me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  You  may  talk  and  rave,  madam ; 
but,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  do 
myself  justice  on  this  occasion.  Nor  will  I  rest 
till 

Lady  Rest.  Oh  !  fy  upon  you,  sir  John:  tbesB 
artifices 

Sir  John.  Nor  will  I  rest,  madam,  until  I  hare 
found,  by  means  of  this  instrument,  here,  in  my 
hand,  who  your  darling  is.  I  will  go  about  it 
straight,    ungrateful,  treacherous  woman ! 

[Exit  Sir  Johh. 

Lady  Rest.  Yes;  go,  under  that  pretext,  in 
pursuit  of  your  licentious  pleasures.  This  ever 
nas  been  his  scheme  to  cloak  his  widced  pnM:ti- 
ces :  abandoned  man  I  to  face  me  down,  too,  a^ 
ter  what  my  eyes  so  plainly  beheld !  I  wish  I 
could  wring  that  secret  out  of  Tattle.  FH  step 
to  my  own  room  directly,  and  try,  by  menaces* 
by  wheedling,  by  fair  means,  by  foul  means,  lij 
every  mean%  to  wrest  it  from  hier.  [£xif. 

SCENE  U.^-lite  Park. 

Enter  Si  a  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John.  Come  hither,  Robert  Look  at  this 
picture. 

Rob.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  watch  his  coontenaiioe. 
Well !  well !  dost  thou  know  it,  Robert? 

Rob.  *Tis  a  mighty  handsome  picture,  sir. 

Sir  John.  A  handsome  picture  I  [Asides 

Rob.  The  finest  la<dy  in  the  land  need  not  dfr 
sire  a  handsomer  man,  sir. 

Sir  John.  How  well  he  knows  the  purposes  c^ 
it !— Well !  well !  honest  Robert^  tdl  me :  weU 
— who  is  it? — tell  me  ? 
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Rob.  Sari 

Sir  John.  You  know  whose  picture  it  is:  I 
know  you  do.  Well!  well!  who-^who— who  is 
k? 

Rob,  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  more  than  I  can 
teJl. 

iSir  John.  Not  know  !  1  am  convinced  you  do. 
So,  own  the  truth  :  don't  b^  a  villain ;  don't 

Rob,  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  sir 

Sir  John.  Be  an  honest  man,  then,  and  tell 
Did  you  never  see  such  a  smooth-faced, 


iiery-eyed,  warm-oomptexioned,  taper  young  fel- 
low here  about  my  house  ? 

Rob.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Not  with  my  wife  ! — to  drink  choco- 
late of  a  mominp,  tea  of  an  evening  ?  Come,  ho- 
nest liobert,  ril  give  you  a  lease  of  a  good  farm. 
What  say  you  ?  A  lease  for  your  life — well  1  well ! 
— you  may  take  your  wife's  life  into  the  bargain. 
WeU! 

Rob.  Believe  me,  sir  John,  I  never  saw 

Sir  John.  Til  add  your  child's  life.  Come, 
speak  out — your  own  life,  your  wire*9  life,  and 
your  child's  f  now !  uow  !  a  lease  for  three  lives ! 
Now,  Robert! 

Rifb.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  never  saw  any 
Boch  a  gentleman ! 

Sir  John.  Robert,  Robert,  you  are  bribed  by 
my  wife. 

Rob.  No ;  as  I  am  a  sinner,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  the  worst  of  sinners  you  will  be, 
if  you  are  a  confederate  in  this  plot  against  my 
peace  and  honour.    ReAect  on  that,  Robert. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Pray,  does  not  sir  John  Restless  live 
somewhere  hereabout  f 

Sir  John.  He  does,  fnend ;  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  him  f 

Foot.  My  busmess  is  with  his  lady. 

Sir  John.  I  guessed  as  much.  [Atide. 

Foot.  I  have  a  letter  here  for  my  lady  Rest- 
less, sir. 

Sir  John.  A  letter  for  my  lady ! — from  whom, 
pray? 

Foot.  From  my  lord  Conquest. 

air  John.  My  lord  Conquest!  very  well,  friend  : 
you  may  give  the  letter  to  me.  I  am  sir  John 
Restless :  that  is  my  house.  I/it  me  have  the 
letter :  I  will  lake  case  of  it^ 

Foot.  1  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  my  lady's 
own  band. 

Sir  John.  The  devil  you  was !  I  must  have  the 
letter.  I'll  buy  it  of  the  rascal,  filfule.]  Here, 
take  this  for  your  trouble,  friend,  [Give$  him 
money.]  and  Tu  take  care  of  the  letter. 

Foot.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.        [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Now,  now,  now ;  let  me  see  what 
this  is.  Now,  my  lady  Restleaa ;  now  falie  one, 
now.  [Heiub.j 


'  Madam, 
*  My  lady  Conquest  being  gone  into  the  ooun- 

*  try  for  a  few  days,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to 
'  send  a  speedy  answer  to  yours,  and  to  assure 
'  you,  for  your  peace  of  mind,  that  you  need  not 

*  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  Marmalet,  my 
'  lady's  woman.  She  has  lived  some  years  in  my 
'  family,  and  I  kuow  her  by  experience  to  be  an 
'  honest,  trusty  girl,  incapable  of  making  mis- 
'  chief  between  your  ladyship  and  sir  John. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*  Madam,  your  very  humble  servant, 

'Conquest.' 
So,  so,  so  ! — Marmalet  is  a  trusty  girl  I  one  that 
will  not  make  mischief  l)€tween  man  and  wife  ! 
that  is  to  say,  she  will  dJ;>co\er  nothing  against 
my  lady  Restless !'  for  her  peace  uf  mind,  he  lets 
madam  know  all  thiii,  too !  She  may  go  on  boldly 
now ;  ray  lady  Conquest  is  gone  into  the  coun- 
try, Mannalet  is  trusty,  and  my  lord  has  given 
her  the  most  speedy  notice.  Very  well  I  very 
well  I  proofs  thicken  upon  proofs.  Shall  I  go  di- 
rectly and  challen(;e  his  lordship? No — no — 

that  won't  do.  Watch  him  closely,  that  will  do 
better.  If  I  could  have  a  word  in  private  with 
the  maid — Robert,  Robert,  come  hither!  Step 
to  my  lord  Conquest's — but  with  caution  pro- 
ceed—inquire there  for  Marmalet,  the  maid. 

Rob.  I  know  her,  sir. 

Sir  John.  He  knows  her !  [4**4^- 

Rob.  She  visits  our  Tattle,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Visits  our  Tattle! — it  is  a  plain  case. 
[j4«d!f.]  Inquire  for  that  girl,  but  with  caution : 
tell  her  to  meet  me  privately ;  unknown  to  any 
body ;  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ;  in  the  Bird- 
Cage  Walk,  yonder. 

Rob.  I  will,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  don't  let  Tattle  see  her.  Tat- 
tle has  engaged  her  in  her  mistress's  interest.  I 
see  how  it  is.  Don't  let  any  of  my  servants  se^ 
her:  go  directly,  Robert.  Now  shall  I  judge 
what  rqgard  you  have  for  me.  But,  hark  ye : 
come  hither !  a  word  with  you.  Should  it  be 
known  that  this  girl  converses  with  me :  should 
my  lady  have  the  least  item  of  it,  they  will  be 
upon  their  guard.  Let  her  come  wrapped  up  in 
darkness :  concealed  from  every  observer,  with  a 
mask  on.    Ay,  let  it  be  with  a  mask. 

Rob.  A  mask,  sir  John?  Won't  that  make  her 
be  remarked  the  more  ! 

^r  John,  No,  no;  let  her  come  masked;  I 
will  make  every  thing  sure.  Robert,  bring  this 
about  for  me,  and  I  am  your  friend  for  ever. 

Rob.  I  will  do  my  endeavour,  sir.  [Exit  Rob. 

*  Sir  John.  I'll  now  take  a  turn  round  the  Park, 
and  try  if  I  can  find  the  minion  this  picture  bc- 
long^i  to.  [Esit  Sir  John. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bcllmokt. 
fiev.  Yes ;  tliey  had  almost  surprised  us :  \tu\ 
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at  ftivht  of  lier  father,  Belinda  me  tlie  wordy  and 
awav  I  darted  down  towards  Uie  canaL 

BeL  Was  sir  William  witli  him  f 

Bev.  Yes ;  thej  had  been  plotting  o«r  nrin. 
But  we  shall  outr<»fficer  theoi,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

BeL  Yes ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  (eared  that  we 
shall  not. 

Ber.  Hey  !  jou  alarm  me  :  no  new  mine 
sprung  ? 

BeL  Nothing  but  the  old  story.  Oar  wise  h.- 
thers  arc  determiaed.  At  the  turning  of  yonder 
comer,  they  came  both  fall  tilt  apon  CUirissa  and 
mc. 

Bev.  Well ;  and  how  !  what  passed? 

BeL  Why,  they  were  scarcely  aril  to  yoar 
sister.  Sir  William  fixed  his  surly  eye  upon  me 
for  some  time :  at  last  he  began  :  *  Yoo  will  mn 
'  counter  to  my  will,  I  see  :  you  will  be  ever  dang- 
'  ling  after  that  girl :  but  Mr  Blandford  and  I  have 
'  agreed  upon  the  match :'  and,  then,  he  peremp- 
torily commanded  me  to  take  my  leave  of  Clm- 
rissa,  and  fix  my  heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

Bev,  And  did  you  so? 

Be/.  And  did  you  so^?  How  can  you  ask  such 
a  question  ?  Sir,  says  I,  I  must  see  tlvs  lady  home ; 
and  oflf  I  marched,  arm  in  arm,  with  her,  my  fa> 
tlier  bawling  afler  me,  and  I  bowing  to  him, '  Sir, 
'  ^your  humble  servant,  I  wish  you  a  good  mom- 
'  mg,  sir.' — He  continued  calling  oat:  I  kissed 
my  hand  to  him ;  and  9o,  we  made  our  escape. 

Bev.  And  where  have  you  left  Clarissa? 

BeL  At  home ;  at  your  house. 

Bev.  Well !  and  do  you  both  continue  in  the 
same  mind  ?  is  to-morrow  to  be  your  wedding- 
day? 

BeL  Now  are  you  conjuring  up  a  thousand 
horrid  fancies  to  torment  yourself.  But  don't  be 
nlarmed,  my  dear  Beverley.  I  shall  leave  you 
your  Belinda,  and  content  myself  with  the  ho- 
nour of  l)eiiig  your  brother-in-law. 

Bev.  Sir,  the  honour  will  be  to  me — Btit  un- 
easy ! — ha,  ha ! no no 1  am  not  un- 


ea!>y,  nor  shall  I  ever  be  so  again. 

BeL  Keep  that  resolution^  if  you  can.  Do 
ycu  dine  with  us  at  the  club  ? 

Bev.  With  all  ray  heart :  I'll  attend  you. 

BeL  That's  right;  let  us  turn  towaith  the 
Mall,  and  saunter  there  till  dinner. 

Bev.  No ;  I  can't  go  that  way  yet.  I  must  in- 
quire how  Belinda  does,  and  what  her  father 
said  to  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted 
in  the  morning. 

BeL  And  now,  according  to  custom,  yoo  will 
make  her  an  apology  for  leaving  her,  when  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  it,  and  you'll  fall  to 
an  explanation  of  circumstances,  that  require  no 
explanation  at  all,  and  refine  upon  things,  and 
torment  yourself  and  her  into  the  bargain. 

Bev.  Nay,  if  you  begin  with  your  raillery,  I 

am  off:   ytnir  servant:  a  fhonneur.   [Exit  Bev. 

.  BeL  [Alone.]  Poor  Beverley  !  Though  a  hand- 


some fellow,  and  of  agreeable 
such  a  iliaii^ii  diiidcBoe  m 
sohcitade  t»  please,  Ikait  he  is  evetj 
his  life  most  i^enioosly  elabontiiig  fab 


Emier  Sia  Jobv. 

Sir  Jokm.  Not  yet,  not  yet;  Dobody  lihe  it » 
yet.    Ua!  who  is  that  hovenag  about  ■lyfaotte' 

If  Uiat  should  be  he  aow! ^TU  exaiaiae 

him  nearer Pkay,  w— wfaol  tiie  dcsvii  ahoDI 

say? Pray,  sir 

BeL  Sir ! 

Sir  Mm.  I  beg  pardoo  for  trooWlins  jpoo,  sir; 
but,  pny  what  ociock  is  it  by  your  wstcfa? 

Bel.  By  my  watch,  sir  ! — ^Tll  let  yon  koow  ia 
a  moment. 

Sir  Joku.  Let  me  examine  him  nofw 

[Looks  at  Aiar,  and  then  at  the  pietmre. 

BeL  Eg»d,  I  am  afraid  my  wotoh  is  not  ligbt : 
it  roust  be  later.  [Lookimg  at  kU  wtaick. 

Sir  Mm.  It  is  not  like  liinL 

[Caofparimg  tke  pietmrt. 

BeL  It  does  not  go,  I  am  afraid. 

[Fats  ii  to  kis  ear. 

Sir  John.  The  ere no ! 

BeL  Why,  sir,  by  osy  watch  it  wonts  a  quar- 
ter of  three. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  he :  and 
— I  am  still  to  seek. 

Enter  Beyeelet. 

Bev.  Bellmont !  Another  word  with  yoo. 

Sir  John.  Here  comes  another;  they  arc  aQ 
swarming  about  my  house. 

Bev.  1  have  'seen  her ;  I  hare  seen  Belioda* 
my  boy :  she'  will  be  with  Clarissa  in  the  Park 
immediately  after  dinner,  you  rogue. 

Sir  John.  I  want  to  see  bis  face;  this  nay  be 
the  original. 

Bev^  Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  hif 
usual  manner;  but  your  marriage  with  mj  sister 
will  settle  every  thing. 

Sir  John.  I'll  walk  round  him:  JSin^]  Lull, 
toll,  loll  ]—[LookM  mi  Aisi.]— ha  !  tt  has  his  air. 
[Singi.]  Loll,  toll,  K>ll,--and  it  has  his  eye !  Loll 
toll,  loll, [IVmIki  to  amdfm. 

Bev.  Prithee,  Belhnont,  don't  be  sack  a  doof^ 
ling  lover,  but  consummate  at  once,  for  the  Mke 
of  your  friend. 

Sir  John.  It  has  his  nose,  for  all  the  worid. 

Bet  Do  you  spirit  your  sister  up  lo  keep  her 
resolution,  and  to-morrow  puts  yoo  out  of  all 
pain. 

Sir  John.  Loll,toll,l<iU!— ithasbisoonpleuoo; 
the  same  gbwing,  hot,  amorous  oen^plexion. 

[Simgif  mod  looki  imeafjr. 

Bev.  Who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

BeL  An  odd  fellow  he  seems  to  be. 
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Sir  John,  LoUy  toll,  loll — ^it  has  his  shoulders. 
Loll,  toll,  loll-«-Ay,  and  I  fancy  the  mole  upon  the 
cheek,  too.  I  wish  I  could  Tiew  him  nearer : 
loU,  toll,  loll ! 

BeL  He  seems  mad,  I  think.  Where  are  hb 
keepers? 

Sir  John,  Begging  your  jpardon,  sir— ^Prav 
ILookingmi  thepicture,}^rnyj  sir,  can  you  tell 
whether  we  afaaU  have  a  Spaoiah  war  ? 

Bev,  Not  I  truly,  sir.  [lb  Bellmont.]  Here 
is  a  politician  out  of  his  senses. 

BeL  Ue  has  been  talking  to  me,  too :  he  is  too 
well  dressed  for  a  poec 

Bev,  Not,  if  he  has  had  a  good  suhocriptioo. 

Sir  John.  He  has  the  mole,  sure  enough. 

\Amde. 

Bev.  Let  us  step  this  way,  to  avoid  this  iro» 
pertinent  blockhead. 

Sir  John.  Ay !  he  wants  to  sneak  o£  Guilt ! 
guilt!  conscirios  guilt!  1*11  make  sure  of  him. 
Pray,  sir,— I  beg  your  pardon — ^Isnot  your  name 
Wilddr  ? 

Bev.  No,  «r,  Beverly,  at  your  senrice. 

Sir  John.  Have  you  no  relation  of  that  name  ? 

Bev,  None. 

Sir  John.  You  are  very  like  a  gentleman  of 
that  name— ^a  friend  of  mine,  whose  picture 
I  have  here-— —Will  you  give  me  leave  just 
to— 

[Compares  him  with  the  pieiurt. 


Bev.  An  odd  adventure  this,  Bellmont ! 
Bel.  Very  odd,  indeed. 
Bev.  Do  you  find  any  likeness,  sir? 
Sir  John.  Your  head  a  little  more  that  way,  if 
you  please.    Ay,    ay!  it  ia  be.     Yes,  a  plain 


case ;  this  is  my  man,  or  rather, — this  is  my  wife's 
roan. 

Bev.  Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  so  whimsi- 
cal? 

BeL  Never  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  John.  They  are  both  laughing  at  roe.  Ay  I 
and  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  wImHc  town, 
pointed  at,  hooted  at,  and  gated  at ! 

Bev,  What  do  I  see?  'Sdeath,  the  setting  of 
that  picture  is  like  what  I  gave  to  Belinda.  Dis- 
traction !  if  it  is  the  same 

[Drmdng  near  him. 

Sir  John.  He  makes  his  approach,  and  means, 
I  suppose,  to  anatch  it  out  of  my  hand.    But  Fll 


prevent  him,  and  so  into  my  pod^et  it   goes. 
There,  lie  safe  there  ! 

Bev.  Confusion !  he  puts  it  up  in  a  hurry. 
Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  favour  me  with 
a 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Bev.  With  a  sight  ot  that  picture  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Sir  John.  The  picture,  sir-  Po !— a  mere 
daub. 

Bev.  A  motive  of  curiosity,  sir 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  worth  your  seeing.  I  wish 
you  a  good  dav. 

Bev.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour. 

Sir  John,  A  pftltrr  thing.  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  spare ;  my  family  is  waiting  dinner.  Sir, 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

rRieaf  into  hii  home, 

Bev,  Death  and  fire !  Belimoat,  my  picture ! 

BeL  Oh  !  no— no  such  thing. 

Bev.  But  I  am  sure  of  iL    If  Belinda 

BeL  What,  relapsing  into  suspicion  again ! 

Bev,  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  suspect.  She 
slights  me,  disdains  me,  treats  me  with  oon- 
tempL 

BeL  But  I  tell  you,  that  unhappy  temper  of 
yours— ^Prithee,  man,  leave  teasing  yourself,  and 
let  us  adjourn  to  dinner.     ' 

Bev.  No,  sir ;  I  shan't  diue  at  all.  I  am  not 
well. 

BeL  Ridiculous !  how  can  you  be  so  absurd? 
ni  bett  you  twenty  pounds,  that  is  not  your  pic- 
ture. 

Bev.  Done ;  I  take  it 

BeL  With  all  m^r  heart;  and  Fll  tell  you  more ; 
if  it  be  yours,  I  will  stve  you  leave  to  be  as 
jealous  of  her  as  you  please.  Come,  tiow  let  us 
adjourn. 

Bev.  I  attend  you.  In  the  evening  we  shall 
know  the  troth.  If  it  be  that  I  gave  Belinda, 
she  is  fals^  and  I  am  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

Si  a  John.  [Peeping  qfter  tbem.1 

Sir  John,  Thef^  he  goes !  there  he  goes !  the 
destroyer  of  my  peace  and  happiness !—— I'll 
follow  him,  and  make  sore  that  he  has  given  me 
the  right  name ;  and  then,  my  lady  Restless,  the 
mine  is  sprung,  and  I  liave  done  with  you  for 
ever.  [Exit, 
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SCENE  l.^Theformer  Scene  continuet,       i 

Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa. 

Belin,  But  have  you  really  filed  every  thing, 
Clarissa  ? 

C/o.  Positively,  and  to>inorrow  morning  makes 
me  his. 

Belin,  To-morrow  morning ! 

Cla.  Yes,  to-morrow  morning,  I  release  Mr 
Belimont  from  his  fetters,  and  resign  my  person 
to  him. 

Belin.  Why,  that. is  what  we  poor  women, 
after  all  the  victories  of  our  charms,  all  the 
triumphs  of  our  beauty,  and  all  the  murders  of 
our  eyes,  most  come  to  at  last 
^  Cla.  Welly  and  in  that  we  but  imitate  the  men. 
Don't  we  read  of  their  conquering  whole  king- 
doms, and  then  submitting,  at  last,  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  vanquished  ? 

BeUn.  Very  true,  Clarissa ;  and  I  don't  know 
but  you  are  a  heroine  equal  in  fame  to  any  of 
tliem,  nay,  superior :  for  your  scheme,  I  take  it, 
is  not  to  unpeople  the  world. 

Cla.  Prithee,  don't  talk  so  wildly.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  now  that  I  have  settled  the  affiur,  I 
begin  to  be  alarmed  at  what  I  have  done. 

Belin,  Oh  !  dear,  dear  affectation  ! 

Cla.  Actually  now,  positively,  I  am  terrified 
to  death. 

Belin.  To  be  snre*.— our  sex  must  play  its 
tricks,  and  summon  up  all  its  fantastic  tram  of 
doubts  and  fears.  But  courage,  my  dear ;  don't 
be  frightened ;  for  the  same  sex  within  that  heart 
of  yours  will  urge  you  on,  and  never  let  you  be 
at  rest,  till  you  have  procured  yourself  a  tyrant 
for  life. 

Cla,  A  tyrant,  Belinda !  I  think  more  gene- 
rously of  Mr  Belimont,  than  to  imagine  he  will 
usurp  to  himself  an  ill  use  of  his  power. 

Belin,  To  deal  candidly,  I  am  of  your  opinion. 
But  tell  me  now,  am  not  I  a  very  good  girl,  to 
resile  such  a  man  to  you? 

Cla.  Why,  indeed,  I  must  confess  the  obliga- 
tion. 

Belin.  Ay !  but  to  resign  him  for  one  whose 
temper  does  not  promise  that  I  shall  live  under 
so  mild  a  government  ? 

Cla.  How  do  you  mean } 

Belin.  Why,  Mr  Beverley's  strange  caprices, 
suspicions,  and  unaccountable  whimsies,  are  e- 
nough  to  alarm  one  upon  the  brink  of  matri- 
mony. 

Cla.  Well,  I  vow  I  cann't  help  thinking,  Be- 
linda, that  you  are  a  little  subject  to  vain  sur- 
mises and  suspicions  yourself. 

Belin.  Now  you  are  an  insincere  girl.  You 
know  I  am  of  a  temper  too  generous,  too  open — 

Cla.  I  grant  all  that ;  but  by  this  constant  re- 
petition of  the  same  doubts,  I  should  not  won- 


der to  see  you  most  heartily  jealous  of  liiin  ii 
the  end. 

Belin.  Jeabus ! — Oh  Heavens ! — jemkma  ht- 
deed ! 

Cla.  Well,  I  say  no  more.  As  to  mj  brticfaer. 
here  he  comes,  and  let  him  speak  for  faimseif. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmovt. 

Bel.  Well  aigued,  sir :  you  will  hsve  it  joor 
own  way,  and  I  give  up  the  point.  |jidie%  joiir 
most  obedient  I  hope  we  faAve  not  transgressed 
our  time  ? 

Belin.  Not  in  the  least ;  you  are  both  rerj  ex- 
act.   True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Bev.  [In  a  peevish  manner.]  Althoi^  it  be 
not  shone  upon. 

BeUn.  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon,  Mr  Be- 
verley !  why  with  that  deiected  air,  pray,  ar? 

BeL  There  again  now  !  you  two  are  going  to 
commence  wra^liog  lovers  once  more.  Apropos, 
Belinda— -'Qow,  Beverley,  you  shall  see— -be 
so  good,  madam,  as  to  let  me  see  this  gende- 
man  s  picture. 

Beltn.  His  pictnre !  what  can  yoQ  wasit  it  for? 
You  shall  have  it.  [Searching  her  pocket. 

Bel.  Now,  Beverley,  do  yoo  ooofess  how 
wrong  you  have  been? 

Bra.  Why,  I  begin  to  seemy  mistake.  Say  not 
a  word  to  tier :  she'll  never  forgive  me,  if  you 
discover  my  infirmitjr.  [Apart. 

BeUn.  It  is  not  in  that  pocket :  it  must  be 
here.  [Searchei. 

BeL  You  have  been  sad  company,  on  acooont 
of  this  strange  suspicion. 

Bev.  I  own  it;  let  it  drop ;  say  no  moTBi 

BeUn.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow — Where  can 
it  be  ?  Come,  gent^men,  this  is  some  tntk  of 
yours :  you  have  it  among  ye.  Mr  Bellmon^ 
Mr  Beverley,  pray  return  it  to  me. 

Bev.  No,  madam,  it  is  no  trick  of  oats. 

[Angr^. 

Belin.  As  I  live  and  breathe,  I  have  not  got  it ! 

Be9.  What  thuik  you  now,  Belimont? 

B&L  She'll  find  it  presently,  man ;  don't  shew 
your  humours :  be  upon  your  guard ;  you'U  undo 
yourself  else.  Clarissa,  shall  you  and  I  saunter 
down  this  walk  ? 

C/o*  My  brother  seems  out  of  humour :  what 
is  the  matter  now  ? 

BeL  I'il  tell  yo^  presently,  let  us  step  tkb 
way.  [Erit  with  Clabissa. 

Belin.  Well,  I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  is 
come  of  this  odious  picture. 

Bev.  This  odious  picture !  how  she  expresses  it ! 

Belin.  You  may  look  gn^vcy  sir,  but  I  have  it 
not 

Bev,  I  know  you  have  not,  m^dam;  aod 
though  you  may  imagim 
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Belin.  ImagiDe!  what  do  yoa  mean? — Imar 
gine  what  ? 

Bev,  Don't  imaguie  that  I  am  to  be  led  blind- 
fold as  yon  please. 

BeUn.  Heavens !  with  what  gravity  that  was 

Mid! 

BcD.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived ;  I  can  see  all 
around  roe. 

Belin,  You  can  ? 

Bev,  I  can,  madam. 

Belin,  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your  pros- 
pect? 

Bev.  Oil !  you  may  think  to  pass  it  off  in  rail- 
lery :  but  that  picture  I  have  this  day  seen  in 
the  hands  of  another ;  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
gentleman  to  whom  you  gave  it. 

Belin,  To  whom  I  gave  it  ? — have  a  care,  sir ; 
this  is  another  symptom  of  your  jealous  temper. 

Bev,  But  I  tell  you^  madam,  I  saw  it  m  his 
hand. 

Belin,  Who  is  the  gentleman?  What's  his 
name? 

Bev.  Ilis  name,  madam  ? — 'sdeath  !  I  forgot 
that  circumstance.  Though  1  don't  know  his 
name,  madam,  I  know  bis  person,  and  that  is  suf- 
iicient. 

BeUn.  Go  on,  sir ;  you  are  making  yourself 
▼cry  ridiculous  in  this  matter — ^lia,  hal 

Bev.  Vou  may  laugh,  madam ;  but  it  is  no 
laughing  matter,  that  let  me  assure  you. 

Belin.  Oh  !  brave—  follow  your  own  notions. 
I  gave  it  away :  I  have  scorned  your  present 
Ha,  ha !  Poor  Mr  Beverley  ! 

Bev,  I  don't  doubt  you,  madam :  I  believe 
jou  did  give  it  away. 

Belin.  Mighty  well,  sir;  think  so,  if  you  please. 
I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  imagination :  it 
will  find  wherewithal  to  entertain  you.  Ha,  ha  ! 
The  self-tormenting  Beverley !  Yonder  I  see  Cla- 
rissa and  Mr  Bellmont.  I  will  join  them  this 
instant.  Your  servant,  sir.  Amuse  yourself 
with  your  owu  faiicic^^Ha,  ha !  [Exit, 

Bev.  Plague  and  distraction!  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of  this.  She  carries  it  off  with  an 
air  of  confidence.  And  yet,  if  that  be  my  picture, 
which  I  saw  this  morumg,  then  it  is  plain  I  am 
only  lauched  at  by  her.  The  dupe  of  her  car 
price  !  I  cannot  bear  iu 

Enter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Belluont. 

Belin,  Obsen'e  him  now.  Let  us  walk  by  him, 
without  taking  anv  notice.  Let  us  talk  of  any 
thing  rather  than  be  silent.  What  a  charming 
evening ! 

Cla.  And  how  gay  the  Park  looks  I— ^mind  the 
gentleman ! 

Belin,  Take  no  notice ;  I  beg  you  wou't.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  shew  ourselves  in  the  Mall, 
Clarissa,  and  walk  our  charms  there,  as  the 
Frendi  express  it? 

BeL  list,  ha! — Beverley  !-*what,  fixed  in  oon- 
templation ! 


Bev.  Sir,  I  beg — I  choose  to  be  alone,  sir. 

BeL  BeUn.  and  C/o.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bev.  Pshaw  !  impertinent.  [Atide^ 

Belin.  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  indulge 
the  gentleman.  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself, 
and  his  ill-humours.  This  way,  this  way.  You 
shall  go  home,  and  have  your  tea  with  me.  Mr 
Beverley,  [She  kistet  her  hand  to  him  at  tome 
distance,  and  laught  at  him.]  your  servant,  sir  r 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening.    A  I'honneur. 

[Exeunt^ 

Bev.  Distraction !  you  may  retire.  Your  ser- 
vant, madam.  Racks  and  torment !  this  is  too 
much.  If  she  has  parted  with  the  picture ;  if 
she  has  given  it  away — but  she  may  only  have 
lent  it,  or  she  may  have  lost  it.  But,  even  that, 
even  that  is  an  injury  to  me.  Why  should  she 
not  he  more  careful  of  it  ?  I  will  know  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  That's  the  house  tlie  gentleman  went 
ii^.  I'll  wait  on  him  directly  r  but  they  are 
watching  me.  I'll  walk  another  way,  to  elude 
their  observation.  Ay,  ay,  you  vnay  laugh,  ma- 
dam, but  I  shall  find  out  all  your  artifices.  [Exit, 

SCENE  lI.^An  Apartment  at  Sir  John's. 

Enter  Lady  Rzstless,  meeting  Robert. 

Lady  Rest.  Where  are  you  going,  sir? 

Rob.  To  my  master's  room,  madam,  to  leave 
these  clothes  there. 

Loify  Rett.  Stay,  sir;  stay  a  moment  [Searchet 
the  pockets.]  Where* are  his  letters? 

Rob.  Letters,  my  lady  !  I  know  of  no  letters : 
I  never  touch  his  pockets. 

Lady  Rest.  1  guessed  you  would  say  so.  Yon 
are  sir  John's  agent;  the  conductor  of  his 
schemes. 

Rob.  I, madam? 

Ladff  Rest,  You,  sij^  you  are  his  secretary  for 
love-afiairs. 

R*b.  1  collect  his  rents,  my  lady,  and* 


Lady  Rest.  Oh !  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived; 
I  know  yoa  are  my  enemy. 

Rob.  Enemy,  my  lady !  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  a 
poor  servant  dare,  I  am  a  friend  to  both. 

Lady  Rest.  Then,  tell  me  honestly ;  have  not 
you  convoyed  his  letters  out  of  my  way  ? 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam,  not  I. 

Lady  Rest,  Then  he  has  done  it  himself. 

Artful  man !  I  never  can  find  a  line  after  him. 
Where  did  you  go  for  him  this  morning? 

Rob,  This  morning  ? 

Lady  Rest,  Ay,  this  mominf^.  I  know  he  sent 
you  somewhere.     Where  was  it? 

Rob.  Upon  mv  word,  my  lady • 

La<fy  Rett.  Very  well,  sir  t  I  see  how  it  is. — 
You  are  all  bent  against  me.  I  sliall  never  be  at 
rest  till  every  senrant  in  this  house  is  of  my  owa 
choosing.    Is  Tattle  come  home,  yet  ? 

Rob.  No,  madam. 


Lady  Rett.  Where  can  she  be  sadding? 
Hark!  I  bear  a  rap  at  the  door.  ThisissirJ 
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I  suppose.  Stay,  let  me  listen.  I  don't  know 
that  voice.  Wlio  can  it  be  ?  Some  of  his  liber- 
tine company,  I  suppose. 

Rob.  My  huly,  if  yoa  will  believe  me 

Latfy  Rut,  Hold  your  tongue,  man :  let  me 
bear.    Yoa  want  to  hinder  me,  do  yoa  ? 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam—— 

La^  Rett,  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say;  won't 
yon  hold  your  tongue  ?  Go  about  your  businessi, 
sir,  go  aboot  your  business.  What  does  he  say  ? 
[Littening.l  I  caD*t  hear  a  word.  Who  is  below 
there.' 

Enter  Tattle,  tpith  a  capuchin  on. 

Lady  Reit.  So,  Mrs  Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the 
door? 

Tat,  A  gentleman,  madam,  speaking  to  Wii- 
kiam. 

Lady  Rest,  And  where  have  yon  been,  mis- 
tress ?  How  dare  you  go  out,  without  my  leave  ? 

Tat,  Dear  ray  lady,  don't  be  angry  with  me. 
I  was  so  terrified  about  what  happened  in  the 
morning,  and  your  ladyship  was  m  such  a  peri- 
lous taking  about  it,  that  I  went  to  desire  Mrs 
Marmalet  would  jusdfy  herself  and  me. 

Lady  Reit,  Oli !  very  well,  Mrs  Busy-Body. 
You  have  been  there,  have  you  ?  You  have  been 
to  frame  a  story  among  yourselves,  have  you,  and 
to  hinder  me  from  discovering  ?  But  I'll  go  to 
my  lady  Conquest  myself.  I  have  had  no  an- 
swer to  my  letter,  and  'tis  you  have  occasioned 
it    Thanks  to  your  meddling ! 

Tat,  Dear  my  lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me 
leave  :  1  have  been  doing  you  the  greatest  piece 
of  service.  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  there  is 
something  in  what  you  suspect  about  sir  John, 

Lady  Rest,  Do  you  ?  why  ?  how  ? 

Tat.  I  have  seen  Mrs  Marmalet,  and  I  have 
made  such  a  discovery  !   » 

Lady  Rest.  Have  )rou,  Tattle?  Well!  What? 
apeak,  tell  me ;  what  is  it  ? 

Tat.  Robert  has  been  there,  madam,  with  a 
message  from  sir  John,  who  wants  to  see  her  in 
llie  evening ;  and  he  has  desired 

Lady  Rest,  Blessings  on  you.  Tattle :  well ; 
|o  on  :  tell  me  all. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

What  do  you  want,  sir?  Who  called  you  ?  Go 
about  your  business. 

Ser,  Madam,  there  is  a  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  with  sir  John  about  a  picture. 

Lady  Rest.  I  had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rap- 
ped at  the  door,  I  suppose  ? 

Ser,  Yes,  madam ! 

Lady  Rest,  About  a  picture  !  This  may  lead 
to  some  further  discovery.  Desire  the  gentle- 
man to  step  up  stairs.  [Exit  Servant.]  And  so, 
Tattle,  llobert  has  been  there  ? 

Tat.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  And  sir  John  wants  to  speak  with 
Marmalet  in  the  eveningi  tmd  has  desired — Oh  ! 


the  base  iMn!  what  1ms  he  desired?  Nov  be  k 
discovered.    What  has  he  desired  ? 

Tai.  He  baa  desired,  raadaM — tke  poor  girl 
does  not  know  what  to  make  fs{  it — Sbe  ~ 
sober  and  discreet,  I  assure  you,  madam- 
desired,  madam,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evenings 
Mrs  Marmalet  will  come,  and 

i^ady  Rest.  How  unlodiy  this  is?  Tbe 
man  is  coming.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  see  htm  : 
and  yet  I  will,  too.  Tattle,  do  yon  step  to  my 
room ;  as  soon  as  lie  goes,  i  will  come  to  3^00, 
and  hear  all  in  private.  [Exit  Tattle.]  la*  ihe 
dusk  of  tbe  evening  he  desires  to  see  ber :  aban- 
doned wretch  ! 


Enter  Beverley. 


Bev.  Madam- 


[C 


Lady  Rest,  Pray,  walk  in,  sir. 


Bev.  I  wanted  a  word  with  sir  John 
madam. 

lAtdy  Rest,  About  a  picture  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  a  picture  I  had  giv«n*'to 
a  lady;  and,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  k  b 
to  me  of  the  highest  consequence,  as  it  may  ooih 
ducc  to  the  explanation  of  an  afiSsir,  in  which  tbe 
happiness  of  my  life  is  concerned. 

J^tdy  Rest,  The  lady  is  young  ? 

Bev,  She  is. 

Lady  Rest.  And  handsome  ? 

Bev,  In  tlie  highest  degree ;  my  heart  is  devo- 
ted to  her;  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  tbat  a 
present  from  me  is  not  of  so  much^ value  as  I 
could  wish.  To  be  plain,  madam,  I  imagine  she 
has  given  the  picture  away. 

Lady  Rest.  As  I  guessed :  my  saspicioaa  are 
just. 

Bev.  Your  suspicions,  madam  !  Did  you  sn»* 
pect  it  was  given  to  sir  John  Restless? 

Lady  Rest,  What  f  know  of  the  matter  sfa^ 
be  no  secret  to  you.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  spoke 
to  the  lady  on  this  subject  ? 

Bev,  I  have,  but  sbe  knows  nothtag  cvT  the 
matter ;  she  has  lost  it,  she  has  mislaid  k,  she 
can  give  no  account  of  it. 

Lady  Rest,  She  has  given  it  to  sir  John,  sir,t0 
shew  him  how  little  she  regards  it. 

Bev,  Given  it  to  him  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Given  it  to  him,  sir ! 

Bev,  Then,  I  have  no  farther  doubt. 

Lady  Rest,  Of  what? 

Bev,  Madam,  I  wonld  not  hurt  your  peswe  af 
mind ;  I  would  not  give  you  an  impresnoo  of  w 
John,  that  may  affect  his  character. 

lAufy  Rest,  Oh  !  sir,  stand  upon  no 
with  him ;  an  injurious,  false,  licentious 

Bev,  Is  that  his  character  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Notoriously :     he  bas 
miserable ;  false  co  his  marriage  vows,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures  abroad !  I 
not  deserved  k  of  htm.     Oh !  air  John  i   sir 
John !  [Cms. 
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Bev,  She  weeps ;  the  case  is  plain,  and  I  am 
undone. 

Lady  Rest,  Praj,  sir,  what  is  the  lady*s 
samer 

Bev,  Belinda  Blandford. 

Lady  Rest.  Belinda  Blandford  !  So  far  I  have 
discovered.  [Aside, 

Bev,  Pray,  madam,  have  you  ever  seen  her  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Seen  her,  sir !  yes,  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  her. 

Bfv.  You  alarm  me,  madam  !  You  have  seen 
oothing  improper,  I  bopeP 

Lady  Rest.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  im- 
proper. But,  pray,  what  ought  one  to  think  of 
a  young  lady  thrown  familiarly  into  a  gentle- 
man's arms  f 

Bev.  In  his  arms,  madam  !  sir  John's  arms ! 

Lady  Rest,  In  sir  John's !  in  open  day ;  in 
the  Park ;  under  my  very  window  ;  most  fami- 
liarly, wantonly  reclining  in  his  very  arms. 

Bev.  Oh,  Heavens ! 

Lady  Rest,  He  clasping  her  with  equal  free- 
dom round  the  waist ! 

Bev.  False,  false  Belinda ! 

Lady  Rest,  Both  interchanging  fond,  mutual 
glances. 

Bev.  Oh,  madam !  the  whole  is  come  to  light, 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  discovery,  though  I  am 
ruined  by  it  But  give  me  leave :  is  all  this  cer- 
tain? 

Lady  Rest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  sir ;  these 
eyes  beheld  their  amorous  meetiog. 

Bev.  Saw  it  yourself? 

Lady  Rest.  Yes,  all,  all,  sir.  Sir  John,  I  know, 
is  capabl<>  of  any  thing,  and  you  know  what  to 
think  of  Belinda,  as  you  call  her. 

Bev.  I  now  know  what  to  think:  I  have  long 
had  reason  to  suspect. 

La</y  Rest.  You  have,  sir?  Then,  the  whole 
affiur  IS  plain  enough. 

Bev.  It  is  so.  I  meant  an  honourable  connec- 
tion with  her; but 


Latfy  Rest.  But  yon  see,  sir ! 

Bev.  Yes,  I  see,  madam — r-^you  are  sure 
air  John  has  the  picture  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Sure,  sir !  it  is  your  own  picture. 
I  had  It  in  my  hands  but  a  moment,  and  he  flew 
with  ardour,  with  impetuosity,  like  a  fury  flew 
to  it,  and  recovered  it  from  me.  What  could  be 
the  meaning  of  all  that  violence  ? 

Bev,  The  meaning  is  too  plain. 

Lady  Rest.  And,  then,  sir,  when  charged  and 

Eressed  home  with  his  guilt,  most  hypocritically, 
e  pretended  to  believe  it  the  portrait  of  some 
favourite  of  mine.  But  you  know,  sic,  how  false 
that  insinuation  is. 

Bev,  Oh«  madam !  I  can  justify  you— Ha,  ha! 
Om  is  but  a  po«  e*Mion,  Ld  (46nM  me  thS; 
more  in  my  opinion.  I  return  you  many  thanks, 
■ladam,  and  humbly  take  my  leave. 

La4fy  Rest.  Sir,  I  am  g|aa  you  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  speak  to  me  aMut  this  aflbir.    If  any 

Vol.  n. 


otlier  circumstances  come  to  your  knowledge,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  acquaint  mo 
with  them ;  for,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  very  unhappy. 

Bev.  I  am  in  gratitude  bound  to  you,  and  my 
best  services  you  shall  ever  command.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient.    Oh,  Belinda!  Belinda!      < 

[EjtU. 

Lady  Rest.  Now,  sir  John,  how  will  you  be 
able  to  confront  these  stubborn  facts  ?  You  are 
now  seen  through  all  your  disguises ;  detected  in 
your  true  colours.  Tattle  within  here  has  fresh 
proofs  against  you ;  and  your  man  Ilobcrt,  and 
the  whole  house.  I  must  hear  Tattle's  story  tliis 
vetj  moment.  j^Exit, 

SCENE  III.— rAe  Park, 

Enter  Sin.  Jons, 

Sir  John,  Yes  yes ;  he  told  me  his  name  ho* 
nestly  enough.  Beverley  is  his  name ;  and  my 
lady  Restless,  now  your  gallant,  your  paramour 
is  known.  What  do  I  sec  ?  By  all  my  wrongs, 
the  very  man  again,  coming  out  of  my  house 
before  my  face ! 

Beverley  and  Robert  come  out  of  the  house, 

Bev.  Theroi  friend,  there  is  something  for 
your  trouble. 

Rob.  I  thank  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  He  bribes  my  sen*ant,  too ;  and  the 
fellow  takes  it!  Both  in  their  trade — both  in 
their  trade ! 

Bev.  Could  I  hare  suspected  her  of  such 
treadiery  ?  As  I  could  wish :  I  take  that  to  be 
sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  John.  This  is  he  to  whom  I  have  so  many 
obligations.  [Aside, 

Bev.  Well  encountered :  your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  John.  My  servant,  sir !  I  rather  take  it 
you  are  my  lady's  servant. 

Bev,  You,  if  I  don't  mistake,  sir  John,  are  a 
pretty  general  servant  of  the  ladies.  Pray,  sir, 
have  not  you  a  picture  of  mine  in  your  pocket  ? 

Sir  John,  That,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard 
from  my  good  lady  within  there? 

Bev.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
more  from  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  1  don  t  in  the  least  doubt  ir. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  work  myself  up  ini- 
to  any  choler  about  such  a  trifling  bauble.  Since 
the  lady  has  thought  proper  to  give  it  you^ 

Sir  John,  Do  her  justice,  pray ;  she  did  not 
giye  it ;  so  far  she  was  true  to  you.  I  took  it  from 
her,  sir. 

Bev,  Took  it  from  her !  That  shews  he  is  upon 
easy  terms.  [Aside.]  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
me ;  I  despise  it,  and  you  arc  welcome  to  make 
what  use  you  will  of  it.  This  I  will  only  say,  that 
you  have  made  roe  miserable. 

Sir  John,  What,  I  Imvo  interrupted  your  hap-  - 
piness  ? 

Bev.  You  have. 
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Sir  John.  And,  no  doubt,  joo  think  it  cruel  of 
IDC  so  to  do? 

Bev.  Call  it  by  what  name  jou  will :  you  have 
ruined  mci  with  the  woman  I  doted  on  to  tlistrac- 
tion. 

iS7r  John.  A  candid  declaration !  Aud  so,  sir, 
Tou  doted  on  her,  and  never  reflected  that  you 
were  doiniK  me  the  least  injury  ? 

Bcv,  Injury  ! — ^I  promise  you,  sir,  I  will  never 
injure  you  again,  and  so  yuu  may  set  your  mind 
at  peace.  1  here  declare,  I  never  will  hold  far- 
ther intercourse  with  her. 

Sir  John.  Oh !  that  is  too  late  for  me.  I  ha«e 
now  done  with  her  myself.  You  arc  very  wel- 
come to  the  lady,  sir !  you  may  take  her  home 
with  you  as  soon  as  you  please.  I  forswear  her ; 
and  no  I  shuU  tell  my  lady  this  momenc  [Going. 

£n\/lhatwiil  make  her  lady&hip  happy,  no 
doubr. 

Sh  John.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  know  it  will. 

Bei>.  Slie  told  me  as  luuch,  sir. 

Sir  John.  She  did  ! — why,  then,  you  may  depend 
I  shall  keep  my  word,  and  my  lady  may  depend 
upon  it,  too.  And  that,  I  suppose,  will  make  you 
both  happy,  sir  ? 

Bev.  My  happiness  is  past  recalling :  I  disdain 
all  further  coimection  with  the  lady. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  you  arc  tired  of  her  ? 

Bev.  I  loath  her,  detest  her,  hate  her,  as  much 
as  I  ever  loved  her. 

Sir  John.  And  so  do  I,  too,  I  assure  you.  And 
so  I  shall  tell  my  lady  this  very  instant.  Your 
servaut,  sir.  If  I  can  find  proof  suflicient,  you 
shall  hear  of  me,  I  promise  you.  [Exit  Sir  Johv. 

Bev.  I  see  how  it  is :  she  has  been  connected 
with  him,  till  she  has  palled  his  very  appetite. 
Sdeath,  1*11  seek  her  ihis  moment,  upbraid  her 
with  her  falsehood,  and  then — by  heavens!  I 
shall  do  it  with  regret.  I  feel  a  tvis,  at  my  heart- 
strinc; :  but,  were  1  to  be  torn  piece-meal,  this 
shall  he  our  last  interview  ! 

Enter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Bellmont. 

Be/in.  Alas<i-day  !  poor  soul !  see  where  he 
takes  his  melancholy  walk  !  Did  not  I  tell  yon, 
Clarissa,  that  the  stricken  deer  could  not  quit  this 
place  ? 

Cia.  And  did  not  I  tell  you,  Belinda,  that  you 
cnuld  not  keep  away  from  the  pursuit  f 

Bel.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  want  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  or  do  you  mean  to  bring  the  poor  thing  to 
life  again  ? 

Belin.  I !  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  brought 
me  this  way. 

Cia.  VV>I1 !  if  that  is  the  case,  we  had  as  good 
go  hcmie,  for  I  wont  my  tea. 

Be  fin.  Fo !  not  yet :  it  is  not  six  o'clock. 

Bef.  and  Cta.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Befin.  What  do  ye  laugh  at  ? 

Cla.  At  you,  my  dear:  \*hy,  'tis  past  seven. 
Oh  !  Beliiuin,  you  arc  the  stricken  deer,  I  find. 

BeUn.  Who,  I?  Not  I,  truly;  I 


Cla.  My  dear  Belinda,  I  knofw  ywu     C 
we  will  do  the  goixl-natured  thing  by  jou, 
leave  you  to  yourselves.    Success  attend  j^m, 
Come,  Mr  Belhnont.  fEMuL 

Belin.  Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  iiisnfnreo  traiA, 
Fair  Sachaiissa  loved,  bat  IovcmI  in  win. 

Bev.  Po !  po  !  [Looking  peevish^  «^  her 

BeUn.  Won't  you  know  me,  sir? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  I  know  you :  it  is  bac  tno 
true,  that  I  know  you. 

Belin.  Still  gloomy  and  disconieDted !  Coae, 
come,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  bn^uen  up 
this  moment. 

Bev.  Silly,  idle,  ridiculous ! 

Belin.  Take  care  of  what  you  are  aboot 
When  I  proclaim  a  pardon,  you  had  better  en- 
brace  it,  than  reduce  yourself  to  tlie  neoebsicy  of 
bi^hing,  vowing,  protesting,  writing  to  me,  loliow- 
ing  me  up  and  down,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  im- 
ploring forgivencsft 

Bev.  Madam,  you  will  never  again  see  me 
humbled  to  that  low  degree. 

Belin.  Upon  my  word  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  Oh !  you  may  laugh,  madam  :  you  have 
too  long  imposed  upon  my  fond,  «*a»y  credolity. 
But  the  witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 

Belin.  Very  well,  sir !  and  yuu  are  your  owa 
roan  again? 

Bev.  I  am,  madam ;  and  you  may  be  year  ovni 
woman  again,  or  any  body's  woman,  or  ereiy  bo* 
dy's. 

Belin.  You  grow  rude,  sir ! 

Btv.  It  is  time  to  wave  all  ceremoay,  and  ta 
tell  you  plainly,  that  your  falsehood 

Belin.  My  falsehood,  sir ! 

Bev.  Your  falsehood  I  I  know  the  whole 
story.  I  loved  you  once,  Belinda ;  tenderly  lo- 
ved you,  and,  by  Hea%'en,  I  swear  it,  it  is  with 
sorrow,  that  1  can  no  longer  adore  you.  It  is 
with  anguish,  that  I  now  bid  you  an  everiastiiig 
farewell !  [Going. 

Belin.  Explain,  sir:  what  action  of  my  life? 

Bev.  Your  prudence  forsook  you  at  last  It 
was  too  glaring ;  too  manifest  in  open  day. 

Belin.  Too  manifest  in  open  day !  Mr  Bever- 
ley, I  shall  hate  you. 

Bev.  All  circumstances  inform  against  you: 
my  picture  given  away ! 

Belin.  Insolent,  provoking,  wrong-headed  nan! 
— I'll  confirm  liim  in  his  error,  to  torment  him  as 
he  deserves.  [Atide.]  Well,  sir,  what  if  I  diOB»e 
to  give  it  away  ?  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  ac- 
tions, am  I  not  ? 

Btv.  1  kn(»w  that,  madam :  I  know  that;  sod 
I  am  not  uneasy,  madam. 

Belin.  So  it  seems— ha,  ha  !^-why  do  you  sigh, 
poor  man? 

Bev,  Sigh,  madam  !  I  disdain  it. 

Belin.  lam  glad  of  it ;  now,  that  is  so  maolj ! 
but  pray,  wiitch  yourself  %vell,  hold  a  guard  upon 
all  your  passions^  otfaerwiae  they  will  make  a  fool 
of  you  again. 
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Bev,  And  do  you  take  care  yoa  don't  expose 
yourself  again.  Lolling  familiarly  in  a  gentle- 
man's arms — 

Belin,  How? 

Bev.  Here,  in  the  Park ;  in  open  day. 

Belin,  What  can  this  mean  ? 

JBev.  He  inriting  you  to  his  house ! 

Be/ifi.  Oh !  I  understand  him  now ;  when  I 
ftunted,  all  this  was.  Til  encourage  his  notion, 
to  be  revenged  of  his  waspish  temper.  [^M</e.] 
Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Bev.  What  then  ? 

Beiin,  Ha,  ha !  poor  Mr  Beverley !  why  should 
you  be  in  a  piteous  taking,  because  I,  in  the 
gaiety  of  my  heart,  give  away  a  picture  I  set  no 
value  OD,  or  walk  with  a  gentleman  I  do  set  a 
Tatue  on,  or  lean  on  his  arm,  or  make  the  man 
liappy,  by  letting  him  draw  on  my  glove  ? 

Bev.  Or  draw  off  your  glove,  madam  ? 

Beiin.  Ay,  or  diraw  it  off? 

Bev.  Yes,  oi^— or— or  take  any  other  liberties  ? 

Beiin.  Very  true. 

Bev.  You  may  make  light  of  it,  madam,  but — 

Beiin.  Why,  yes,  a  generous  temper  always 
nmkes  light  of  the  fhvours  it  confers. 

Bev.  And  some  generous  tempers  will  make 
light  of  any  thing  lo  gratify  their  inclinations. 
Madam,  I  have  done :  I  abjure  you,  eternally 
abjure  you.  [Going. 

Beiin.  Bon  voyage ! 

Bev.  t>fm\  imagine  that  you  will  see  me  again. 

Beiin.  Adieu.-^->Well|  what,  coming  again? 
Why  do  you  linger  so  ?  [Repeat t  affectediy, 


Thus,  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  th'  unsteady  flame 

Hangs  <]utvering  to  a  point ! 

Bev,  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it !  I  have 
but  this  one  thing  more  to  tell  you  :  by  Heaven 
I  loved  you,  to  exoess  I  loved  you !  such  is  my 
weakness,  I  shall  never  quite  forget  you.  I  shall 
be  glad,  if,  hereafter,  I  hear  of  your  happiness, 
and,  if  I  can,  no  dishonour  shall  befall  you. 

Beiin.  Ha,  ha ! — Well,  my  obliging,  generous 
Don  Quixotto,  go  and  iight  windmills,  and  castles 
in  the  air,  and  a  thousand  pliancoms  of  your  own 
creation,  for  your  Duldnea's  sake !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bev,  Confusion !  Take  notice,  madam,  that 
this  is  the  last  time  of  my  troubling  you. 

Beli9u  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Bev.  No,  never ;  by  Heaven,  never ! 

Beiin.  Exactly  at  ten ;  your  usual  hour. 

Bev.  May  I  perish  at  your  feet,  if  ever  again-— 

Beiin.  Oh,  brave  !  but  remember  ten ;  kneel* 
ing,  beseeching,  imploring,  your  haud  upon  your 
heart — *  Belinda,  won^t  you  forgive  ine  r 

Bev.  Damnation  \ 1  have  done :  I  here  bid 

you  an  eternal  adieu  ! — farewell  for  ever ! 

[JK.r</  Bev. 

Beiin.  I  shall  wait  breakfast  for  you.  IIu,  ha ! 
poor  Beverley !  he  cannot  command  his  ti:n),>er. 
Bot^  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  I  love  him  still. 
What  tlie  poet  says  of  great  wits,  may  be  applied 
to  all  jealous  lovers : 

To  madness  sure  they're  near  allied ; 
And  tliin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

[EjU. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  Beverley's  houu. 

Enter  Beverlsy. 

Bev.  So,  Belinda,  I  have  escaped  your  snares: 
I  have  reccjvered  my  freedom.  Ana  yet,  if  she 
had  not  proved  false,  what  a  treasure  of  love  and 
happiness  had  I  in  store !  her  beauty— po ! — no 
more  of  her  beauty :  it  is  external,  superncial,  the 
mere  result  of  features  and  complexion.  A  de- 
ceitful syren,  to  draw  the  unwary  into  a  dream  of 
happiness,  and  then  wake  him  into  wonder  at  the 
storms  and  tempests  that  gather  round  him !  I 
havf>  done  with  ner ;  111  think  no  more  of  her. 
Oh,  Belinda,  Belinda ! 

Enter  Bnvsu. 

BnuA.  Please  your  honour 

Brr.  She,  that  in  every  part  of  life  seemed  so 
amiable. 

BrtfiA.  Sir 

Bev.  Under  so  fair  a  mask  to  wear  such  loose 
designs ! ' 

BrttiA.  What  is  he  musing  upon  ? — Sir 

Jkv,  I  have  done  with  her  tor  ever ;  ay,  for 


ever,  [ifams  a  tune.] — ^T  swear  for  ever— [Singi.] 
Are  you  there.  Brush  ? 

Brutii.  Yes,  your  hoi  our :  here  is  a  letter. 

Bev.  So  unforeseen,  so  unexpected  a  iii«oo- 

very  ! — Well,  well,  well  1 What  did  you  say. 

Brush? 

Bruih.  A  letter  for  your  honour,  nir. 

Bev.  Give  it  to  me  another  time.  [Waiki 
about.]    ril  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her. 

Brtttk.  I  fancy  your  honour  will  be  glad  to 
have  it  now  ? 

Bev.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Brush.  It  is  a  letter  from  Madam  Belinda,  sir. 

Bev.  Belinda !  I  won't  read  it :  take  it  away. 

BrtisA.  Hey,  which  %vay  is  the  wind  now  ? 
Some  quarrel,  I  suppose  :  but  the  falling  out  of 
lovers — Must  I  take  it  away,  sir? 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Bmth.  Have  done  with  Madam  llelinda,  sir? 

Bev.  Oh,  Brush,  she  is but  I  wit  I  not  pro- 
claim her  shame.  No ;  let  me  still  be  tender  of 
her.  I  wilt  see  her  no  more.  Brush,  that  is  all ; 
hear  fnim  her  no  more :  she  will  not  wind  her- 
self about  my  heart  a^ain.  V\\  go  out  of  town 
directly :  order  my  chaise  to  the  door. 
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BnuJk,  Had  not  voa  better  defer  it»  till  to- 
momnr  rooming,  sir  ^  Perhaps,  then— — 

Bev.  No,  no ;  directly ;  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Bnuh,  Consider,  sir,  if  your  nuDd  should 
change,  the  trouble  of  coming  back  post-haste — 

Brv.  No,  nerer,  I  say  never :  what!  to  her,  who 
could  smile  on  me,  on  him,  on  a  thousand  ?  No ; 
she  shall  know  tlmt  I  am  a  man,  and  no  longer 
the  dope  of  her  artifice. 

Bruih,  But,  sir,  you  know,  that  one  solitarjr 
tear,  which,  after  miserably  chaffing  for  it  haff 
an  hour  together,  she  will  naiofolly  distil  from 
tlie  corner  of  her  eye,  will  extinguish  all  thb 
ra|»c,  and  tlien- 

Ber,  Po,  po !  You  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter.   Go  and  order  the  chaise  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  shirts 
will  be  sufficient,  sir  ?  You  will  hardly  stay  them 
out. 

Bez,  Pack  up  all,  sir.  I  shall  stay  in  the  coun- 
try a  whole  month,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Brush,  An  entire  month,  sir? 

Brv.  I  am  resohed,  fixed,  and  determined ; 
and  so  do  as  I  have  ordered  you. — [EiU  Brush.] 
— ik)  shall  I  disentangle  myself  from  her  entirely, 
so  bhall  I  forget  the  fondness  mv  foolish  heart 
had  conceiicd  for  her.  I  bate  ner,  loath  her, 
pity  her,  am  sorry  for  her,  and  love  her  still.  I 
must  expel  this  weakness :  I  will  tluiik  no  more 
of  her :  and  yet — Brush,  Brush  !  I  may  as  well 
see  her  letter,  too :  ouly  to  try  what  her  cunning 
can  suggesL 

Enter  Brush. 

You  may  as  well  leave  the  letter,  Brush. 

Brush,  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  as  much.      [Exit. 

BcT.  Now,  what  varnish  will  she  put  upon  the 
matter  ?— [ Jlfarft.}— *  The  false  gaiety  of  ray 
*■  heart,  through  wliich  my  dear  Beverley  mijght 

*  have  read  my  real  anguish,  at  our  last  meeting, 
'  has  now  subsided.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  I 
'  will  not  laugh  at  your  inquietude  of  temper, 
'  but  will  dear  all  your  doubts,  and  shew  you 
'  bow  much  I  am,  my  dearest  Beverley,  unalter- 
'  ably  yours. 

'  Belinda  Blandford.' 
Pshaw  !  Po  I  Satisfy  my  doubts !  I  have  no 
doubts ;  I  am  convinced.  These  arts  prevail  no 
more.  Ha,  ha  ! — [Laughs  pemshfy.'i—*  ^j  desr 
'  Beverly,' — [Reads,  and  tears  the  letter  by  de- 
grf«.]— *  Real  anguish' — ha,  ha !— f  Tearf  ano- 
ther ;>iece.]— •  Inquietude  of  temper^— [^rao^A/r 
Dtere.] — *  clear  all  your  doubts' — Po,  po,  po !  ha, 
na,  ha !  damnation  !  I'll  think  no  more  of  her — 
[Tears  another  6i^}— Ha,  ha  ]— *  Dearest  Bever- 
<  ley' ha,  ha  !   artful  woman ! — *  unalterably 

*  yours*— -false,  false,  false  l^^Tears  another 
piece.}— V\l  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her. 
Perfidy,  treachery,  and  ingratitude ! — [Fixes  his 
eye,  tookt  uneasy,  and  tears  the  letter  in  a  vuh 
lent  passion.\ 


Enter  Ciabisa  mmd  Beixmost. 


Mr  Brnmnrt, 


the 


Cla.  So,  brother. 

BeL  Beverley  ! 

Bev.   Sister, 
yours. 

Cla.  Yod  seem  melaochoiy,  farother? 

Bra«  No,  not  h    I  am  in  vcit  pood  spiriti. 

Cla.  Ila,  ha!   My  dev  brotber,  tfa 
through :  yoa  are  now  upon  thft  rack. 

Bev.  What,  about  a  woomui,  m  fator, 
ful  woman! 

BeL  Whom  you  sdll  admire. 

Cla.  To  wbom  youll  be  upoo  yoor 
five  minutes. 

Bev.  You  are  mistaken :  I  am  ^pu%  out  ei 
town. 

BeL  But  you  will  take  your  leave? 

Bev.  1  have  done  that,  once  for  alL 

Cla.  Has  not  she  writ  to  yoa  ? 

Bev.  She  has ;  and  there — there  you 
effiect  of  her  letter.    You  will  see,  cbat  I  shaU 
maintain  a  proper  finnness  on  the  onra^inn 

BeL  My  drar  Bcvciley,  have  done  with  this 
mod^eiy  -.  you  but  deceive  yooiself. 

Bav.  You  want  to  deceive  me,  sr:  bat  it  is  in 
vain.  What!  plead  for  treachety^ for  falsehood, 
for  deceit  I 

Cla.  No^  sir ;  but  for  my  friend,  mj  lovely 
friend ;  for  Belinda,  for  troth,  for  ianooenoe. 

Bev,  Yoa  don't  know  all  the  drcomstaooei. 

Cla,  But  we  do  know  all  the  cifcumstaoces ; 
and,  ray  dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ilk 

Bev.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  not;  and  yec. 
Heaven  knows^  I  should  be  glad  to  be  oooviiiccd 
I  have. 

Cla.  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  give  yoa  a  hint. 
We  women  are  soft  and  compaasioaate  is  oar 
nature ;  go  to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet, 
beg  her  pardon^  drop  a  tear  or  two^  and  all  will 
be  well  again. 

Bev.  Do  yott  come  to  make  sport  of  me  ?  nay 
contempt  aiid  beggary  attend  me;  may  all  the 
calamities  of  life  wfall  me ;  may  sharoe^  confu- 
sion, and  disf^uiet  of  heart  for  ever  sting  me,  if  I 
hold  further  mteroourse  with  her ;  if  I  do  net 
put  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever !  Did  you 
leave  her  at  home  ? 

Cla,  We  did. 

Bev.  Well,  let  her  stay  there :  it  is  of  no  ooo- 
scquence  to  me.  How  md  she  bear  what  pasted 
between  us  ? 

Cla.  Like  a  sweet  giri,  as  she  is :  she  behaved 
like  an  angel :  I  shall  love  her  better  than  ever 
for  her  good  humour. 

Bev.  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  her  good  homoor.— 
She  has  smiles  at  command,  Let  her  smile,  or 
not  smile,  'tis  all  alike  to  me.  Did  she  say  any 
thing? 

Cla.  She  told  us  the  whole  stoiy,  and  told  it 
in  tears,  too. 
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Bev.  Ay !  Them  she  cfto  toninQiand,  Coo !  But 
I  have  DO  curiosity  about  her.  Was  she  in 
tears? 

Cla.  She  was ;  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could 
youy  brother,  behave  so  rashly  to  so  amiable  a 

S'rl }  Have  you  a  pleasure  in  being  the  cause  of 
Br  uneasiness  ? 

Bev.  I  the  cause?  You  wrong  me ;  by  Hea- 
ven you  wrong  roe !  my  lady  Restless  was  the 
cause.  She  told  me  such  things;  she  planted 
daggers  in  my  very  heart. 

Cla>  You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda's  heart. 
And  it  was  iMurbarous.  What,  because  a  lady 
has  not  strength  enough  to  bear  up  against  a  fa- 
ther, who  is  resolved  to  ^ve  her  away  to  ano- 
ther, and  because  slie  faints  out  of  excessive  ten- 
derness for  you,  and  in  that  distress  meets  acci- 
dental relief  from  sir  John  Restless,  at  his  own 
door——* 

Bev.  How ! 

Cla,  And  because  my  lady  Restless  sees  this 
out  of  her  window,  and  has  a  perverse  talent  of 
■aisinterpreting  appearances  into  realities,  to  her 
own  disadvantage ;  you  must,  therefore,  fill  your 
bead  with  ungenerous  suspicions  ?  Oh !  For 
flliame,  brother !  how  could  you? 

Bev.  But,  is  all  this  true?  Is  it  really  the 
€%se? 

BeL  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  You  know  Be- 
linda too  well :  it  is  the  case,  man. 

Bev,  I  sliould  be  elad  to  find  it  so. 

Cla,  Well !  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  How  could 
you  think  otherwise  ?  You  know  she  has  the  best 
heart  in  the  world,  and  is  so  nice  of  honour,  that 
she  scorns  all  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 

BeL  Ha,  ha!  my  dear  Beverley,  you  have  done 
the  absurdest  thing ! 

Bev.  Why,  if  what  you  say  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear^-but,  dien,  she'll  never  forgive  my  past  be- 
naviour. 

Cla,  Pa !  You  talk,  as  if  you  were  wholly  un- 
lettered in  the  tempers  of  women.  My  dear 
brother,  you  know,  you  men  can  do  what  you 
please  with  us,  when  you  have  once  gained  an 
mterest  in  our  hearts.  Go  to  her,  I  say,  go  to 
her,  and  make  your  peace. 

Bev.  May  I  depend  upon  what  you  say  ? 

Cla.  You  may. 

Beo,  Then  I'll  fly  to  her  this  instont,  humble 
myself  to  her,  and  promise,  by  all  my  future  life, 
to  atone  for  diis  brutal  injury. 

Enter  Brush. 

BnciA.  The  chaise  is  at  the  door,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  put  up  again ;  I  shan't  go  out 
of  town. 

Brush.  No,  sir ! 

Bev.  No— ha,  ha !  You  may  put  op,  and  let 
me  Iwve  the  chariot  directly. 

Brutk,  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  it  would  come  to 
this.  [Exit  Brush. 

Bev.  But  do  you  think  she  will  forgive  m^  ? 


Cla,  She  will :  love  will  plead  youf  cause. 

Bev,  My  dear  sister,  I  am  for  ever  obl^ed  to 
you;  and,  Bellmont,  I  thank  vou,  too.  How 
could  I  wrone  her  so  ?  1  shall  behold  her  once 
again.  Is  the  chariot  ready?  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  my  own  rashness.  I  won't  stay  for 
it;  I  am  on  the  wing,  my  dear  Belinda,  to  im- 
plore forgiveness.  And  so  she  fainted  away  in 
the  Park,  and  my  lady  Restless  saw  sir  John  af- 
ford relief?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Whimsical  enough.^- 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  strange  construction  her 
crazy  temper  put  upon  it  ?  Ha,  ha  !  How  could 
the  woman  be  so  foolish  ?  My  dear  Belinda,  I 
will  fly  to  you  this  moment — ha,  ha ! — [Goings 
retunu.] — ^r  John  shall  ^ve  me  back  the  pio' 
ture,  and,  on  my  knees,  I  will  once  more  present 
it  to  her. 

Cla.  So,  so !  you  are  come  to  yourself,  I  find* 

Bel.  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

Bev,  She  shall  have  the  picture.  I'll  find  sir 
John  directly  :  and  then^ha,  ha !  how  could  I 
be  such  a  madman!  ha,  ha ! — sister,  your  servant, 
Belknont,  yours.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  piece  of  work 
has  that  foolish  lady  Restless  made  for  us  all  ? 

[Exit  tinging* 

Cla.  Let  us  follow  him :  I  must  be  present  ae 
their  reconciliation.  [Exit  with  Bellmoht. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  at  Belinda's. 

Enter  Belinda 

BeUn.  This  rash,  unaccountable  man !  how 
could  he  entertain  sudi  a  suspicion  !  ungrateful 
Beverley !  he  almost  deserves  I  should  never  see 
him  again. — Tippet !  I  shan't  be  easy,  till  I  hear 
from  him.    Uppet ! 

Enter  Tippit. 

Is  the  servant  returned  from  Mr  Beverley's  ? 

Up.  Not  yet,  madam. 

Belin.  I  wonder  what  keeps  him.  I  am  upon 
thorns  till  I  see  the  dear,  ungenerous  man,  and 
explain  every  thing  to  him.  Oh,  Mr  Beverley ! 
how  could  you  treat  me  so  ?  But  I  was  partly  to 
blame ;  my  lady  Restless  ihflained  his  mind,  and 
I  should  not  nave  trifled  with  his  passion.  Is 
the  other  servant  returned  from  sir  John  Rest- 
less? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  And  what  answer  ? 

Tip,  Sir  John  will  wait  upon  yon  himself,  ma- 
dam, directly. 

Belin.  Veiy  well !  I  must  get  him  to  set  every 
thing  in  its  true  light,  and  justify  my  conduct  to 
Mr  Beverley.  And  yet,  tne  uncertainty  of  Bev- 
erlejf's  temper  alarms  me  stran^ly.  His  eternal 
suspicions  f  but  there  is  nothmg  in  that:  my. 
future  conduct,  my  regird  for  him,  will  cure  that 
disease,  and  then 

Tip.  1  dare  be  sworn  it  will,  madaoi. 

Belin,  Yes^  I  think  it  will :  when  he  knowt 
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me  better,  be  will  learn  to  think  generously  of 
ne.    On  my  part,  I  think  I  can  be  sure  he 
will  meet  with  nothing  but  open,  unsuspecting' 
love« 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  John  Restless,  madam. 
Beiin,  Show  him  in.    Tippet,  do  you  leave  the 
ro<jm. 

Enter  Sir  Jobk. 

Sir  John*  In  compliance  with  your  commands, 
madam-^— 

Beiin.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble 
you  have  been  pleased  to  give  yourself.  A  pai^ 
ticular  circumstance  has  happened  in  your  fami- 
ly, to  my  utter  disquiet. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  there  have  happened  things 
in  my  family,  to  my  utter  disquiet,  too. 

Beiin,  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.  I  have  been 
made  quite  unhappy,  and  must  beg,  as  it  is  in 
your  power,  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  John.  Whatever  I  can  do,  you  may  com- 
mand. 

Beiin.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  nnd  must  tell  you, 
that  your  lady  has  done  me  the  most  irreparable 
injury. 

Sir  John,  She  has  done  the  same  to  me.  My 
injuries  are  irreparable,  too.  But  how  has  she 
injured  you,  madam  f 

Beiin.  She  has  mined  me,  sir,  with  the  man  I 
k>ve  to  distraction. 

Sir  John.  Now,  here  something  else  will  come 
to  litrht.  [Atidc] —  How,  how  has  she  done  tliat, 
madam  f 

Jkiin.  She  has  entirely  drawn  off  his  affec- 
tions from  me. 

Sir  John.  And  fixed  them  upon  herself,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Beiin.  I  don't  say  that,  Mr. 

iSir  John.  Rut  I  dare  say  it ;  and  f  believe  it. 

Beiin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  t  don't  charge  the  lady 
with  any  thine  of  that  kind.  But  she  has  unac- 
cciuntably  taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of 
me. 

Sir  John.  Jealous  of  you  ! 

Beiin.  Her  ladyship  saw  the  little  offices  of 
civility  I  recrivcd  from  you  this  morning ;  she 
misunderstood  every  thing,  it  seems,  and  has  told 
the  gentleman,  witH  whom  I  was  engaged  in  a 
trea^  of  marriage,  that  improper  freedoms  have 
passed  between  us. 

Sir  John.  Artifice  !  artifice  !  her  usual  policy, 
nadnm,  to  cover  her  own  libertine  ways. 

Beiin.  I  don't  mean  to  sey  nny  thing  harsh  of 
the  lady.  Hut  you  know  what  foundation  there 
is  for  this,  and  I  hope  will  do  me  justice. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  madam,  to  the  world,  to  the 
wide  world  I'll  justify  you«   I  will  wait  upon  the 


gcntlenwa.     Who  is  he,  madam  ?  whatTs  bis 
name? 

Beiin.  Be^'erlev,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Beverley ! 

Beiin.  Yes,  sir ;  you  seem  iWpriaeiL  I>o  tgu 
know  him,  sir  f 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  him  ;  and  be  shiU 
know  me  :  my  resentment  he  ahali  feel ;  he  shail 
be  nnewerable  to  me. 

Beiin.  Answerable  to  yoo ! 

Sir  John.  To  me,  madam.  I  told  yott  at  line  this 
was  her  scheme  to  shelter  herself;  and  he,  I  sup- 
pose, is  combined  with  her  to  give  this  torn  to 
the  ai&ir,  and  to  charge  me  widh  infidelity.  But 
you,  nuMlam,  can  witn<^ss  for  me. 

Beiin.  I  can,  sir  ^  bat  can  Mf  Beverley  be 
capable  of  a  dislionourable  action  ? 

Sir  John.  That  point  is  clear  eoou^  He  has 
injured  me  in  the  Highest  degree,  destroyed  my 
happiness. 

Beiin.  How,  sir  !  are  yoo  msn  of  this? 

Sir  John.  He  has  given  her  bis  picture ;  I 
caught  her  with  her  eyes  rivetted  to  it;  I  heard 
her  admiration,  her  praises  of  it;  her  wishes 
that  she  had  been  married  to  such  a  man.  I 
saw  her  print  a  thousand  kisses  on  it ;  and,  ix& 
the  very  fact,  I  wrested  it  out  of  her  hsmcL 

Beiin,  If  1  imagined  him  capable  of  what  you 
say,  I  should  scarcely  be  willing  to  join  my^lf 
to  him  for  life.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  pic- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  give  it  to  another  ! 

Sir  John^  Lady  Restless  bad  the  picture. 
Without  doubt,  you  must  be  very  happy  with  a 
man  of  his  gallantry. 

Beiin,  Happy,  sir!  I  shonld  be  miserable; 
distracted ;  i  sliould  break  my  heart.  But  do 
you  think  you  have  sufHcient  proof? 

Sir  John.  1  have  seen  him  coming  oot  of  my 
house  since,  clandestinely,  shunning  every  obscr^ 
vant  eye,  with  tiie  characters  of  ei>ilt  in  his  fare; 
and  all  the  discourse  I  had  with  him,  served  only 
to  convince  me  the  more. 

Beiin.  Abandoned  wretch  !  was  this  the  love 
he  professed  for  me  ?  Sir,  I  have  only  to  hope 
you  will  vindicate  me  in  this  matter.  I  commend 
myself  to  your  honour,  and  I  thank  you  for  this 
favour. 

Sir  John.  Our  evidences  will  mutually  speak 
for  each  other,  and  confound  their  dark  designs. 
Madam,  I  take  my  leave. 

Beiin.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Sir  John.  The  gentleman  shall  feel  my  in- 
dignation. 

Beiin.  You  cannot  treat  him  too  severely. 

Sir  John,  I  will  expose  him,  I  promise  you. 
Madam,  your  bumble  servant.  [Exit. 

Beiin.  Oh  !  Mr  Beverley,  could  I  have  ima- 
gined this  ?  False  \  false  man  !  and  yet,  how  shall 
I  /orget  him  ?  but  I  will  make  an  effort,  dtouch 
it  pierce  me  to  the  quick.  •  I  will  tear  lum  from 
my  heart  This  moment  I  will  write  to  him,  and 
forbid  him  to  see  me  more.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  m.-^The  Park, 

Enter  Sm  John, 

Sit  Johih  If  I  can  procure  sufficient  evidence, 
I  shall  bring  the  matter  to  a  divorce,  and  make 
an  examole  of  them  all  Would  Marmalet  were 
c:ome !  tnis  is  her  time  to  a  moment.  If  I  can 
wiNin  the  secret  out  of  her — Is  not  that  she,  yon* 
der  ? — Not  quite  daylight  enough  to  distinguish ; 
Init  I  think  1  perceive  a  person  masked.  Hist ! 
hist ! — Mrs  Mannalet-— she  comes  this  way :  it  is 
she.    Mrs  Marmalet,  your  servant 

Enter  a  Perum  masked. 
You  are  very  |[ood,  Mrs  Marmalet- 


Matk,  Bless  my  heart,  I  am  scared  out  of  my 
senses  ! 

Sir  John.  What's  the  matter,  pray  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Mask,  Oh,  sir  !  I  tremble  like  a  leaf.  I  was 
accosted  in  a  rude  manner  by  some  gentleman 
vond^r ;  I  cau*t  stay  here,  let  us  go  into  your 
bouse,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will. 

Sir  John,  My  house  ?  Would  not  any  other 
house  do  as  well  ? 

Mask,    Oh !  no,  sir ;  not  for  die  world. 

Sir  John.  Why,  my  wife  is  not  at  home,  and  so 
I  think  I  may  venture :  not  but  I  had  rather  it 
were  elsewhere. 

Mask,  Indeed,  sir  John,  I  am  frightened  out 
of  my  senses.  You  will  do  me  a  favour,  if  you 
ivill  take  me  into  the  house. 

Sir  John.  Say  no  more :  it  shall  be  so.    Rob- 


ert: 

Rob,  Is  that  sir  John  ?         [Opening  the  door. 

Sir  John.  Your  lady  is  not  at  home,  ilobert, 
is  she? 

Rob.  No,  sir. 

Sir  John,  Then  do  you  go  in,  and  take  care 
that  nobody  see  Mrs  Marmalet  with  me.  Come, 
ril  shew  you  tlie  way.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Sir  John's  house. 

Enter  Tattle,  and  Beverley. 

Tat,  [As  she  enters.]  Ay»  poor  lady !  she  is 
unfortunate,  indeed ;  and,  poor  gentleman  !  he  is 
as  jealous  as  my  lady  to  tlie  full.  There  has 
been  a  deal  to  do  about  the  picture  you  mention, 
sir. 

Bcv,  That  will  be  explained  presently:  111 
wait  till  he  conies  home.  I  can  t  possibly  go, 
without  speaking  to  him. 

Tat.  Indeed,  you  had  better  not  stay,  sir. 
You  doi/t  consider  the  mischief  your  being  in 
tlic  house  may  occasion. 

liev.  Mi»(liirf!  how  do  you  mean? 

Tat,  Lord,  bir !  I  would  not  have  you  stay  for 
the  world  :  I  would  not  indeed.  You  can  call 
ai^in  in  an  hour,  sir,  and  you'll  certainly  find 
hiro  at  home  then.    Bless    my  heart,  sir! — ^I 


fancy  that's  his  voice.  Do,  dear  sir !  voiAl  be 
the  ruin  of  my  lady,  if  he  sees  you  here,  air, 
waiting  in  his  house :  he*ll  be  persuaded  you 
come  after  my  lady ;  the  world  will  never  beat  it 
out  of  his  head. 

Bev,  But  I  shall  give  him  to  understand 

Tat.  He  won't  understand  any  thing.  Oh  lud ! 
oh  lud  !  he^s  coming  up :  Y\\  mn  and  look. 

[Exit. 

Bev.  What  a  flurry  the  woman  b  in  !  a  fool* 
ish  jade !  I  must  speak  with  him  now. 

Tat.  [£a/erin^.]  It  is  he,  as  I  am  alive,  sir ! 
and  there  is  a  woman  in  a  mask  with  him. 

Bev.  A  woman  in  a  mask!  Zoons,  if  that 
should  be  Belinda!  my  mind  misgives  me 
strangely !  [Aside. 

Tat.  Do,  dear  sir :  you  look  like  a.gooa4iatu- 
red  gentleman ;  let  me  hide  you  out  of-  the  way, 
sir.  You  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  a  poor 
servant. 

Bev,  A  mask  coming  home  with  him  !  I  most 
know  who  that  is.  I  won't  leave  the  house  with- 
out knowing.  If  I  could  conceal  myself— have 
you  any  private  place,  Mrs  Tattle  ? 

Tat.  That  is  tne  very  thing  I  mean,  sir.  Let 
me  conceal  you  in  that  closet,  till  he  passes 
through  this  room.  He  never  stays  long  here. 
It  won't  take  you  two  minutes.  Do,  sweet  sir, 
I'll  down  on  my  knees  to  you. 

Bev,  I  must  know  who  it  is.  Come,  dispose 
of  me  as  you  will.    If  this  should  be  Belinda  I 

[Exit. 

Tat,  Heavens  bless  yoo,  sir,  for  this  goodness ! 
I'll  lock  the  door,  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  I 
was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John,  and  a  person  masked. 

Sir  John.  Mrs  Marmalet,  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  this  favour.  I  wanted  a  word  or  two  with 
you.  • 

Mask,  So  Robert  informed  me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Did  he  tell  you  my  busioess  ? 

Mask,  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Look  ye,  then :  if  you  will  gratify 
me  in  what  I  shall  ask,  you  may  command  an/ 
thing.    Now  vou  may  be  uncovered. 

Mask.  La  f  sir — I  hear  a  noise :  I  am  afraid 
somebody's  coming :  I  shall  be  seen. 
•  Sir  John.  Hush !  no :  there's  nobody.    If  you 
will  indulge  me  on  this  occasion,  I  am  yours  for 
ever.    Here,  here  is  a  purse  of  money  for  you. 

Mask,  But  if  this  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  lady,  I  am  ruined  and  undone. 

iSiV  John,  No,  no :  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mask.  Will  you,  sir? 

Sir  John.  I  will.  But  come ;  let  me  remove 
this  fn>m  your  face. 

MasL  But  somebody  may  come. 

Sir  John,  I'll  lock  the  door.  There,  now,  we 
are  safe. 

Mask,  But  in  a  little  time  you'll  make  up  all 
quarrels  with  your  lady ;  and  I  ahall  be  ruined. 
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Sir  John.  No,  oo ;  never  fear ;  I  shall  nerer 
be  reconciled  to  her:  I  hate  her;  I  detest 
her. 

Lady  Rest,  Do  yon  so,  sir?  [Unmasking.] 
Now,  sir  John,  what  can  you  saj  now,  sir? 

Sir  John.  My  lady  Restless !  Confusion !  what 
shall  I  say  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Oh,  sir  John  1  sir  John !  what 
evasion  have  you  now,  sir  ?  Can  you  deny  your 
guilt  any  longer? 

Sir  Jqhn,  This  is  unlucky !  That  villain  Ro- 
bert has  betrayed  me.  I  can't  explain  myself  to 
her  now.  *  Try  what  soothing  will  do. — •—-My 
lady  Restless,  if  you  wijl  but  have  patience,  this 
matter' shall  be  explained. 
Lady  Rest.  Explained,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  mv  dear,  explained ;  and 

Lady  Rest.  My  dear,  too ! — the  assurance  of 
you! 

Sir  John.  I  say,  my  dear ;  for  I  still  regard 
you ;  and  this  was  all  done  to — to — cure  you  of 
TOur  jealousy;  all  done  to  cure  you  of  your  jea- 
lon^. 

Lady  Rest.  A  fine  way  you  have  taken  ! 
Bir  John.  Yes,  yes ;  and  so  you  will  see  pre- 
sently :  all  to  convince  you  how  groundless  your 
suspicions  are ;  and  then  we  shall  live  very  hap- 
py together. 
Ludy  Rest.  Ay ! 

Sir  John.  I  have  no  further  suspicions  of  you. 
I  see  my  error,  aiid  I  want  you  to  see  your's. 

Ha,  ha  ! — I  have  no  suspicions ^That  will  put 

her  oflf  her  guard,  [iltic/^.]    My  dear,  compose 

your  spirits,  and 

Lady  Rest.  And  do  you  think  to  deny  every 
tlun^  even  in  the  face  of  conviction  ?  Base,  base 
man  :  1^11  go  this  moment  and  write  to  my  bro- 
ther. 

Sir  John.  Now,  you  talk  wildly.  This  is  all 
raving :  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous.  You 
do,  indeed.  I'  had  settled  all  this  on  purpose, 
and  contrived  that  it  should  come  to  your  cars, 
and  then  I  knew  you  would  do  just  as  you  have 

done ;  and— ^— then 1 — I  resolved  to  do  just 

as  I  have  done ;  only  to  hint  to  you,  that  listen- 
ers seldom  hear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  to 
shew  you  how  wrong  it  i^  to  he  too  suspicious, 
my  dear :  was  it  not  well  done  ? — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Rest.  And  do  you  laugh  at  me  too,  sir  ? 
Make  me  your  sport  ?  Fll  go  and  get  pen  and 
ink  this  moment. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  do  so,  madam ;  do  so— ha,  ha ! 
you'll  only  expose  yourself:  go  and  write,  ma- 
dam— ^ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ijady  Rest.  I  will,  sir.  [Going,]  This  door  is 
locked.  This  won't  succeed,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
have  the  key  ?  Ay,  I'll  lay  my  life  you  nave,  and 
some  one  or  other  of  your  creatures  is  locked  in 
there. 

Sir  John.  There,  again !  This  is  of  a  piece  with 
all  your  vain  surmises.  Ha,  ha !  you  are  mighty 
silly ;  indeed  you  are. 


La^  Rest.  I  will  search  that  closet.     I  aa 
determined  I  will. 

Sir  John.  Do  so,  madam;  do  so.     HJ^  ha !  I 
can't  but  laugh  at  her. 

Lady  Rest.  Ill  have  the  door  broke   open,  ii 
you  won't  give  me  the  key. 

Sir  John.  Ha,  ha,  ha  f ^How   yon    expost 

yourself! 

Jjody  Rest.  Will  you  ^ve  me  the  key,  dr? 

Sir  John.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  it  is  too  ridicolous  ! 

Lady  Rest.  Mighty  well,  sir.  Tattle  ! — mho 
waits  there?  I  will  find  out  all  your  artificer 
Tattle,  r  say ! 

Sir  John.  Tol  de  rol  lol !— ha,  ba,  ha !— a  a&j 
woman. 

Enter  Tattle. 

Tjody  Rest.  Do  yon  know  any  thing  of  the  key 
of  that  closet,  Tattle ! 

Tat.  The  key,  madam  ?  I  have  it,  madam. 

Ijady  Rest,  (rive  it  to  me. 

Tat.  That  is,  I  have  it  not,  madam.  Don^ 
have  it,  madam ;  don't  ask  for  iL    [Aside  to  her. 

Jjody  Rest.  Don't  ntk  for  it !  but  I  will  have 
it — Give  me  the  key  this  instant. 

Sir  John.  How,  is  she  not  willing  to  give  it  ? 
There  is  something  in  this,  then.  Give  the  key 
this  moment,  you  jade ;  give  it  to  me. 

Lady  Rest.  You  sha'nt  have  it,  air.  What,  yon 
want  to  hinder  me !  give  the  kej  to  roe. 

Tat.  Dear  heart,  I  have  lost  it,  madam. — Bet- 
ter not  have  it,  madam.  [AMide. 

Sir  John.  Give  it  me  this  moment,  I  say. 

Lady  Rest.  If  you  don't  let  me  have  it,  it  is 
as  much  as  your  place  is  worth. 

Tat.  The  devil  is  in  it !  there  it  is,  then.  Let 
me  make  my  escape.  [Exit 

Latfy  Rest.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  see ;  now^  now. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  search,  if  you  will. 

[Laughing  at  her. 

Lady  Rest.  [Unlocking  the  floor!]  You  shall 
be  found  out,  I  promise  you — Oh !  [Screams  oat. 

Sir  John.  What  is  the  matter,  now  ? 

Lady  Rest,  Heavens !  what  have  we  here  ? 

Sir  John.  Oh!  there  is  ^mebody  tbere,  then! 

Enter  Beverley. 

Bev.  Madam  [Boms taker. 

I      Sir  John.  By  all  that's  false,  here  he  is  again ! 

Ijady  Rest.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
brings  you  here,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Ohj  madam,  you  know  his  business 
and  I  know  his  business,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  his  business.  There  he  is^  madam ;  there 
is  the  gentleman  waiting  for  you ;  true  to  his  ap- 
pointment, you  see.-^Sir,  your  humble  servant 
My  lady  Restless,  vour  bumble  servant  Now, 
write  to  your  brother;  do.  1  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  you  can  say  now.  Now,  now;  is  the 
case  plain  now  ? 

Lady  Rest.  I  am  in  amaie!  I  don't  know  wktt 
to  make  of  this. 

S 
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Bev.  Sir,  however  odd  this  may  appear—— 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  settle  it  between  yourselves; 
give  it  what  turn  you  will,  sir ;  she  will  confirm 
it.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir ;  you  will  agree 
in  your  story ;  she  is  quick  of  inveutiooy  and  I 
dare  say  you  are  pretty  quick,  too. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  put  no  forced 
construction  upon  this  matter. 

Sir  John.  And  you  beg  the  same,  madam,  don*t 

Bco,  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  heard.  My  business  here 
is  to  desire  you  will  return  me  the  picture  which 
you  have  in  your  possession.  It  is  now  become 
dear  to  me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  I  dare  say  it  is. 
Bev.  And  must  be  returned. 

Sir  John,  It  is  of  equal  value  to  me.  It  shall 
lise  in  evidence  against  you  both. 

iMdy  Rest.  Evidence  against  me?  Explain 
yourself.  How  did  you  get  in  here  ?  What's  your 
business?  What  brought  you  hitlier?  What's 
your  errand? 

Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  speak ;  how  did  you  get  in 
here  ?  What's  your  business  ?  What  brought  you 
hither  ?  What's  your  errand  ? 

Bev.  Vexatiou !  I  am  beset  by  them  both  at 
once. 

Xodfy  Rest.  Speak,  sir ;  explain. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  explain. 

Bev.  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  sa- 
tisfy you  entirely.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  you, 
too,  madam,  that  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with 
your  closet  is  entirely  owing  to  your  maid,  Tat- 
tle. 

Sir  John.  The  jade  I  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir. 

Bev.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  interpretation 
now  put  upon  seeing  me  in  this  house. 

Sir  John.  And  it  was  well  contrived,  sir.  Oh, 
my  Lady  llestless ! 

Lady  Rest.  By  all  that's  just,  I  knew  nothing 
of  it! 

Bev.  Nothing,  upon  my  honour,  sir  ! 

Sir  John.  Oh,  I  knew  you  would  both  agree. 

Bev.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  tell  you  tlie  real 
fact. 

iSir  JbAii.  You  need  not,  sir ;  I  know  the  real 
fact. 

Bev.  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  frivolous  alter- 
cation :  I  must  now  desire  the  picture,  directly. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Bev.  I  shall  not  stir  without  it  I  should  be 
glad  you  would  comply  without  a  quarrel.  I 
roost  be  obliged  to 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  her  prize-fighter  begins. 
[Aside.] — I  desire  you  will  quit  my  house,  sir. 

Bev».  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  If  you  don't 
return  it  by  fair  means>  I  shall  be  forced  to  draw. 

Sir  John.  There  again,  now !  she  has  set  him 
on  to  cut  my  throat:  but  I  will  disappoint  her. 


She  is  a  worthless  woman,  and  I  won*t  fight  a- 
bout  her.  There,  sir,  there  is  your  trinket  I 
shall  have  proof  sufBcient  without  it 

Bev.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  will  have  no 
proof  of  any  transgression  of  mine.  If  you  sus- 
pect your  lady  from  these  appearances,  you 
wrong  her  much,  I  assure  you. 

Ijady  Reit.  Sir,  I  desire  you  will  explain  all 
this. 
Beo.  Call  up  your  maid,  madam,  and  then-- 
iSir  John.  No/  sir;  no  more  of  it    I  am  satis- 
fied.   I  wish  you  good  night 

Bev.  When  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  reason 
I  shall  be  ready  to  convince  you  of  your  error. 
Madam,  you  may  depend  I  shall  do  justice  to 
your  honour  upon  all  occasions.  And  now  I 
take  mY  leave:  [Exit, 

Sir  John.  Now,  my  Lady  Restless,  now  !  You 
are  thoroughly  known;  all  your  artifices  are 
known ;  Mr  Beverley  is  known ;  my  lord  Con- 
quest is  known ! 

Lady  Rest.  My  lord  Conquest,  sir !  I  despise 
all  your  imputations.  My  lord  Conquest's  maid, 
sir  f  what  can  you  say  to  that  ? 

Sir  John.  Very  well,  madam !  'tis  now  my 
turn  to  write  to  your  brother,  and  I  promise  you 
I  will  do  it. 

iMdu  Rest.  You  will  write,  sir,  vou  will  write! 
Well,  his  assurance  is  une<]|ualled.  Msieie.] — You 
will  write  !  That  is  pleasant  indeea — Write,  sir; 
do ;  you  will  only  expose  your  weakness — ^Ha^ 
ha !  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous ;  you  do 
indeed — Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  John.  'Sdcath,  madam !  am  I  to  be  insult- 
ed with  a  contumelious  laugh  into  the  bargain  ? 
Lady  Rest.  Wliy,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done— 
to — to — to^cure  you  of  your  jealousy;  for  I 
knew  you  would  act  as  you  have  donc^  and  so  I 
resolved  to  do  as  I  have'  done.  W^as  it  not  well 
done,  my  dear  ?  Ha,  ha ! — 

Sir  John.  Damnation  !  this  is  too  much  :  it  is 
beyond  all  patience. 

Lady  Rest.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  tables  are  turn- 
ed, I  think.  [Sings^  and  laughs. 
Sir  John.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  You  are  a  vile  woman ;  I  know  you, 
and  the  world  shall  know  you :  I  promise  you  it 
shall. 

Lady  Rest.  I  am  clear  in  my  own  conviction, 
and  your  slander  I  despise :  nor  shall  your  arti- 
fices blind  me  or  my  fnends  any  longer.  Sir,  as 
you  say,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  promise 
you,  you  shall  never  dishonour  me  again  in  thia 
house. 

Sir  John,  And  I  promise  you,  madam,  that 
you  shall  never  dishonour  me  m  an^  house. 
Ijody  Rest,  Injurious,  false,  nerfidioos  man ! 
Sir  John,  Deceitful|  wanton  f  wanton  woman  ! 

[Exeunt  at  opposite  dooru 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  l^An  Apartment' at  Mft  Bland- 

fobd's. 

Enter  B£Likda. 

BeUn.  UiroEVEROt7Sy  falw,  deceitful  Bever- 
ley !  under  that  fair  appearance,  could  I  imagine 
tmit  he  harboured  so  much  treachery  ?  Attached 
to  Lady  RestleM ;  engaged  in  a  dishonourabie 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  another,  and  yet  profess- 
ing  an  aflfection  for  me,  with  ardour  professing  it, 
and  for  me  only !  He  is  likely  to  regard  the  bo- 
oour  of  the  marriage-bed,  who  is  rrady  to  com- 
mit a  trespass  on  the  hapfnness  of  his  neighbour. 
It  was  Providence  sent  sir  John  Restless  to  pay 
ne  a  visit  The  whole  is  now  brought  to  light ; 
imd,  Mr  Beverley,  I  have  done  with  you  for  ever. 
1  shall  now  obey  my  father's  commands.    By 

mmy  hand  to  sir  William  BcUmont's  son, 
I  punish  an  undeserving  libertine  for  his 
treachery. 

Enter  Tippet. 

¥^ell,  Tippet,  have  you   done  as  I   ordered 
you? 

l%p,  I  have,  madam. 

Belin.  The  perfidious  man !  did  you  ever 
know  such  behaviour  ? 

'np.  He  is  a  traitor,  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Belin.  After  all  the  regard  I  professed  for 
him !  after  so  many  ardent  vows  and  protesta- 
tions as  he  has  made  me ! 

T^p.  The  hours  that  he  has  sighed  away  at 
your  feet ! 

Belin,  I  will  banish  him  from  my  thoughts. 
My  resolution  is  fixed,  and  so  I  have  told  my 
father.    Is  sir  William  Bellmont  with  him  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam :  they  are  both  in  close 
talk :  they  are  over  their  glass,  and  are  so  over- 
joyed at  the  change  of  your  mind — 

Belin.  And  I  applaua  myself  for  what  I  have 
done — Oh,  Mr  Bieverley  !  you  have  forced  me 
to  this  extremitjr-— Here,  take  this  letter,  Tippet, 
ymd  give  it  to  him  with  your  own  hands. 

Ttp.  He  shall  have  it.  [Takes  the  letter. 

Belin.  Where  are  all  his  letters  ? 

Tip.  Here,  madam.  [Shewn  a  parceL 

BeUn,  The  bracelets,  and  the  pocket-book  ? 

Tip.  I  have  them  safe. 

Belin.  Very  well :  take  his  presents  home  to 
him ;  and,  do  you  hear  ?  Bring  me  back  all  the 
foolish  letters  I  writ  to  him. 

Tip.  Never  doubt  me :  I  won't  quit  the  house 
without  them.    Exchange  is  all  fair. 

Belin.  That  letter  will  tell  him,  that  though  I 
now  break  with  him  in  a  manner,  that  may  seem 
pibrupt,  his  character  and  conduct  have  compell- 
pd  me  to  it    Be  sure  you  confirm  that  to  him. 

Tip.  He  shall  hear  it  all,  and  roundly,  too. 

Belin.  Very  well :  you  may  go— Tippet— ask 


his  man — as  if  from  yourself— carelessly — as  it 
were  by  accident — ^whether  his  master  has  talk- 
ed of  me  ?  and  what  he  said.  Tippet  ? 

Tip.  I  know  Mr  Brush :  I  can  wheedle  ic  oct 
of  him,  I  warrant  me. 

BeUn.  Get  at  the  particulars :  not  d»t  I  cmre : 
I  don't  want  to  know  any  thing  about  the  on- 
grateful  man.  It  does  not  concern  me  now.  5Iy 
foolish  weakness  is  over :  let  him  care  as  little 
for  me  as  I  do  for  him :  you  may  tell  him  so. 

Tip.  Your  meftsage  shan't  lose  in  tbe  tsaryixs^. 

BeUn.  Well,  thars  all :  you  may  be  gone. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam,  [Croing. 

Belin.  Mind  what  I  hare  said. 

Tip.  You  may  trust  to  me.  [Gmn^. 

Belin.  Don't  forget  a  word  of  it 

Tip.  No,  not  a  syllable.  [Goim^. 

Belin.  And  hark  ye }  tell  him  how  easy,  how 
composed  I  am.  That  will  gall  him.  You  see. 
Tippet,  I  am  quite  unconcerned. 

[  Forcing  a  smile, 

7\p.  Yes,  madam :  you  don't  seem  to  fret  in 
the  least 

Belin.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  I  am  not  at 
all  disconcerted.  You  may  see  bow  gay  I  am 
upon  the  occasion. 

[Affecting  to  laugh. 

Tip.  [Laughing.']  Oh !  yes,  madam :  you 
make  quite  a  laughing  matter  of  it 

Belin.  Very  true :  a  perfect  air  of  indiffer- 
ence ! — Well,  I  have  d<Mie.  Tell  him,  that,  apon 
no  account,  will  I  ever  exchange  a  word  with  him; 
that  I  will  never  hear  of  him ;  never  think  of 
him ;  never  see  him ;  and  never,  upon  any  con- 
sideration, admit  the  smallest  intercourse ;  no, 
never ;  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 

Tip.  I  have  my  lesson,  madam,  and  I  am  clad 
you  are  so  resolved  upon  it.  [Going* 


I 


Enter  a  Serrant, 

Ser.  Mr  Beverley,  madam. 

Tip.  You  must  not  let  him  up  stairs ;  my  My 
will  never  see  his  face. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  see  him :  shew  him 
up.  I  will  see  him  once  more,  and  tell  him  all 
myself.     It  will  come  better  from  me.  Tippet 

Tip.  Yes,  madam,  you  will  do  it  with  a  berter 
grace ;  and  your  resolution  will  melt  away  like  a 
bit  of  sugar  tn  your  mouth. 

Belin.  My  resolution  is  not  to  be  altered :  yoa 
may  withdraw,  Tippet 

np.  Yes,  madam — ^Ah !  she  has  a  hankering 
after  him  still.  [Rrit. 

Belin.  I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  him— But 
then,  my  friend  Clarissa  1  can  I  rob  her  of  her 
lover?  she  has  not  deserved  it  at  my  hands. 
Though  Mr  Beverley  has  deceived  me,  must  I 
be  false  to  honour,  and  to  friendsliip  i 
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Enter  Beverley. 

Bev.  Belinda !  how  gladly  do  I  once  again  be- 
hold— 

Belin.  And  with  what  resentment  have  not  1 
reason  to  behold,  sir 

Bev.  Yon  have,  Belinda :  you  have  reason,  I 
grant  it :  foi^give  the  rasli  words  my  folly  uttered. 

Belin.  Mistake  me  not,  sir :  it  is  not  your 
vrords  I  quarrel  with :  your  actions,  Mr  Bever- 
ley ;  your  actions,  sir ! 

Bev.  They  are  not  to  be  extenuated:  but 
surely,  after  the  letter  you  honoured  me  with — 

Belin.  Sir,  I  have  heard  every  thing  since  I 
was  guilty  of  that  folly. 

BcD.  Heard!  what? 

Belin.  Dissemble  if  you  will :  but  this  must 
be  the  last  of  our  converging  together.  Mv  maid 
will  return  you  whateier  I  Imve  received  from 
you :  all  my  silly  letters  I  must  desire  you  to  de- 
liver to  her ;  and  then  visit  me  no  more,  sir. 

Bev.  Belinda !— vou  will  not  wound  me  thus ! 
Here  is  the  picture  which  caused  that  unlucky 
mistake  between  us.  I  have  recovered  it  from 
sir  John  Restless. 

Belin.  From  my  lady  Restless,  sir. 

Bev.  Madam ! 

Belin.  Oh !  fy^  sir;  no  more;  I  have  done. 

Bev.  You  must,  you  must  accept  iL  Thus,  on 
my  knees,  I  beg  you.    Will  you,  Belinda  ? 

[Taket  her  hand. 

Belin.  Leave  me,  sir :  let  go  my  band,  Mr 
Beverley :  vour  falsehood—- 


Bev.  My  falsehood  !  by  all  the- 


Belin.  Your  falsehood,  sir :  sir  John  Restless 
has  told  me  all ;  every  circumstance. 

Bev.  He  has  told  you !  what  has  he  told  ?  his 
life  shall  answer  it. 

Belin.  You  have  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind 
for  ever.  Nay,  you  yourself  have  forced  me  into 
the  arms  of  another. 

Bev.  What  do  I  hear.^ 

Belin.  My  lady  Restless  will  rejoice  at  the 
news :  the  event  will  not  be  unpleasing  to  her ; 
but  she  is  welcome :  let  her  enjoy  her  triumph. 

Bev.  You  astonish  me,  Belinda !  what  does  ail 
rtii^  mean  ? 

Belin.  It  means,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  a  father,  1  have  agreed  to  many 
Mr  Bellmont. 

Bev.  Mr  Bellmont ! — him ! — ^marry  him  !  it 
is  very  well,  madam :  I  expected  it  would  come 
to  this,  and  my  lady  Restless  is  only  mentioned, 
on  this  occasion,  as  a  retort  for  my  accusation 
about  sir  John.  I  understand  it ;  aufi,  by  Hea- 
ven !  I  believe  that  whole  story. 

Belin.  You  do,  sir ! 

Bev.  I  do  :  fool  that  I  was  to  humble  myself 
to  you  !  My  pride  is  now  piqued,  and  I  am  vlad, 
madam,  as  glad  as  you  can  be,  to  break  of  for 
ever. 

Belin.  Oh  !  sir,  I  can  be  as  indiffiirrent  on  my 


part  You  have  only  to  seiid  me  beck  my  tet- 
ters, and— 

Bev.  Agreed,  agreed.  Fll  go  borne  this  mo* 
ment,  and  send  them  all.  Before  I  go,  madamy 
here  is  your  own  picture,  which  you  bad  given 
me  with  your  own  haodi.  Mr  Bellmont  will  be 
gkid  of  it ;  or  sir  John  Restless  will  be  glad  of  it ; 
or  any  body  will  be  glad  of  it ;  you  need  not  be 
at  a  loss. 

Belin.  Very  like,  sir.  [Tnkes  the  picture.]  Ty- 
rant, tyrant  man  I  to  treat  me  in  this  barbaroos 
manner.  [Criei. 

Bev.  Tears !  Belinda !  [Jppromchi$ig!\  Be- 
linda ! 

Be/ill.  No  more  of  your  insidious  arts.  I  will 
hear  no  more.  Ohf  my  heart,  my  heart  will 
break.  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  yoar  nature  In 
behave  as  you  have  done ;  bat — wewell  for  ever. 

[Exit  Bbliv. 

Bev.  Belinda !  hear  me  but  ipeak.    By  Hea« 

ven,  my  hidy  Restless she  is  gone :  'sdeath ! 

I  have  been  duped  by  ber  all  diis  time ;  I  will 
now  summon  up  all  that  is  man  within  me,  and, 
in  my  turn,  despise  her. 

Enter  Tippet. 

T^p.  If  you  are  going  home,  sir,  I  wtti  take 
the  things  with  me  now. 

Bev.  Yes;  lam  going:  I  will  leave  this  de* 
tested — 

Tip.  This  abominable  place,  sir. 

^         {Lamghing  at  him. 

Bev.  This  hellj! 

Tip.  Ha,  ha  1 — ay,  sir,  this.  heU 

Bev,  This  mansion  of  perfidy,  iagratitode,  and 
fraud! 

Tip.  Very  right,  sir ;  let  us  go« 

Btv.  And  yet 'Tippet,  you  must  not  stir. 

Indulge  me  but  a  httle«  It  is  all  a  misunder- 
standing, this. 

Tip.  My  lady  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 
You  may  take  the  things,  sir :  my  lady  resigpis 
them  to  you,  sir. 

Bev.  Oh  !  Tippet,  use  your  interest  with  her. 
Keep  them  in  the  house  till  I  return.  I  will  dear 
up  tnis  whole  matter  presently.  I  must  not  lose 
ber  thus.  [Exit, 

Tip.  Poor  gentleman !  he  seems  in  a  lament- 
able way.  Well,  I  fancy  for  my  part  he  is  a 
true  lover  after  all ;  that's  what  I  do ;  and  my 
young  lady,  I  fear,  is 

Enter  Belinda. 

Madam,  madam,  madam !  you  are  to  blame ; 
you  are,  indeed. 

Belin.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

BeUn.  Did  he  say  any  thing?  was  he  uneasy  ? 
or  did  he  carry  it  off  with  a 

Tip.  Oh !  madam,  he  went  away  sighing  abort, 
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lus  heart  Arohtnag,  his  eyes  brimfal,  his  looks 

rile:  jou  are  to  blame;  yoo  are,  indefxl,  marfam. 
dare  be  sworn  be  has  nerer  proved  false. 
Beiin.  Oh!  Tippet,  could  I  be  sore  of  that ! 
Tip.  But  joa  are  not  sure  of  the  contrary. 
Why  won't  you  see  my  lady  Restless  ?  See  her 
directly,  madam ;  go  to  her  now,  before  it  is  loo 
late ;  before  the  old  folks,  who  are  putdng  their 
heads  together,   have  settled  the  whole  affiur. 
Dear  madam,  be  advised.    I  hear  them  coming. 
They  will  hurry  you  into  a  mat^  and  you'll  re- 
pent of  it.     How  cruel  this  is !  Here  they  come. 
No^  'tis  madam  Clarissa. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

€la»  So,  Belinda;  vou  have  thrown  things  into 
fine  confusion.  You  have  involved  yourself,  and 
my  brother,  and  Mr  fiellmont,  and  every  body, 
in  most  terrible  difficulties. 

Belin.  My  dear  Clarissa,  here  have  been  such 
doings  betiK-een  your  brother  and  me— 

Cut,  So  I  find.  I  met  him  as  I  came  hither. 
You  have  had  fine  doings,  indeed.  I  have  heard 
the  whole ;  my  brother  has  told  me  every  thing. 

Tip.  Madam,  madam  !  I  hear  your  father.  Sir 
Willum  Bellmont  is  with  him :  they  are  coming 
|ip  stairs. 

Belin,  1  am  not  in  a  disposition  to  see  then 
DOW.     Clarissa,  suspend  your  jud^ent;    step 
with  me  to  my  own  room,  and  I  will  then  give 
yon  such  reasons,  as,  you  will  own  yourself^  suf- 
ficiently justify  my  conduct. 

Cla.  The  reasons  must  be  ingenious,  that  can 
make  any  kind  of  apology  for  such  behaviour :  I 
shall  be  glad  to  h^u*  you. 

Belin.  Very  well,  follow  me  quickly.  You 
will  find  that  my  resolution  is  not  so  rash  as  you 
imagine.  [Exit  with  Cla. 

itp.  They  have  got  into  a  rare  puzzle !  and 
how  they  will  get  out  of  it,  is  beyond  my  dexte- 
rity ;  and  so  let  them  manage  as  well  as  they  can. 

Enter  Blandford,  Sir  William,  aiMJ  Young 

B£LLM0NT. 

Bland,  Sir  William,  we  have  made  a  good 
day's  work  of  it :  the  writings  will  be  ready  to- 
morrow morning.  Where  is  Belinda  ?  I  thought 
she  was  in  this  room. 

Tip.  She  \&  gone  into  her  own  room,  sir ;  she 
is  not  well. 

&r  Wit.  She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps : 
I  shall  have  no  faith  in  this  business,  till  it  b  all 
concluded. 

Bland  Changed  her  mind,  say  you }  No,  no ; 
I  can  depend  upon  her.  I'll  bring  her  to  you  this 
moment,  and  you  and  your  son  ^hall  bear  a  de- 
claration of  her  mind  out  of  her  own  lips.  Tip- 
pet, where  is  Belinda  ? 

Tip.  I'll  shew  you  the  way,  sir. 

[£xi^ii0cM  Blandford. 

Sir  Wil.  Now  we  shall  see  what  authority 
you  have  over  your  daughter.     I  have   you 


promise,  Geofgp;  if  she  oonsent,  yoo  wiD  be 
ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  yovr  father  r 

Ikl.  Sir — yoo  may  depend,  that  is  as  far  ss 
matters  are  in  my  power :  bat  yoo  know,  as  I 
told  yoo  already,  the  lady  has  a  settled  rooted 
aversion  to  me. 

Sir  Wil.   Aversion! she  can  ciiaui^  h«r 

mind,  can't  she  ?  Women  have  no  settled  prin- 
ciple. They  like  to-day,  and  dislike  to-mofrow. 
Besides,  has  not  her  fadicr  promised  her  to  yoo 
in  marrii^  f  If  the  old  eentlemsoi  likes  yoe, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  her  aversioD  ? 

BeL  To  do  with  it !  A  great  deal,  I  am  afnkL 
You  are  not  now  to  learn,  that,  wbeo  m  yom^ 
lady  marries  against  her  indination,  billet-dooi; 
assignations,  plots,  intrigues,  and  a  terrible  et 
catera  of  female  stratagem,  mount  into  her  brain, 
and  the  poor  husband  m  the  mean  time- 

Sir  Wil.  Come,  lad ;  don't  play  the  rogue  with 
your  lather.  Did  not  yoo  promise  me,  if  she 
made  no  objection,  that  there  would  be  no  ol^ 
stacle  on  your  part } 

BeL  I  promised,  to  be  sure ;  but  yet,  I  can't 
help  thinking 

Sir  WiL  And  I  can*t  help  thinking,  that  ^m 
know  how  to  equivocate.  Look  yon,  George* 
your  words  were  plain  downright  English,  and  I 
CKpect  that  you  will  perform  to  the  T^ry  letter. 
I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  this  match.  Mr 
Blaudford  and  1  have  passed  the  day  at  the 
Crown  and  Rolls  to  read  over  the  deeds.  4 
have  been  dining  upon  parchment,  as  I  maj  say. 
I  now  tell  y(  ,  once  for  all,  you  must  be  obser- 
vant of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

BeL  To  end  all  dispute,  sir,  if  the  lady 

[Aiide.]  She  will  never  consent;  I  may  safely 
promise. — If  the  lady,  sir,  can  at  once  forget  htr 
engagements  with  my  friend  Beverley 

Sir  WiL  You  will  then  forget  Clarissa  ?  safely 
spoken.  Come,  I  am  satisfied.  And  now,  now 
wc  shall  see. 

JBn^er  Blaudford. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  joy :  every  diing 
goes  as  I  wish.  My  daughter  is  a  complyii^ 
girl.  She  is  ready  to  obey  my  commands. 
Clarissa  is  with  her,  beseeching,  wrangling  ^ 
complaining,  soothing ;  now  in  a  rage,  and  now 
in  tears;  one  moment  expostulating,  and  the 
next  imploring ;  but  all  in  vain ;  Belinda  holds 
her  resolution;  and  so,  young  gentleman,  you 
are  now  completely  happy. 

BeL  Death  to  my  hopes !  can  this  be  true  ? 

fAtide. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  your  hand  upon 
it  This  will  not  only  be  a  match  of  prudence, 
but  of  inclination. 

iSir  WiL  There,  George !  there  b  news  for  you ! 
your  business  is  done. 

Bland.  She  owns  very  frankly,  that  her  heart 
has  been  hitherto  fixed  upon  a  worthless  man : 
she  renounces  him  for  ever,  and  is  willing  to 
give  her  hand  as  I  shall  direcL 
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BeL  What  a  dilemma  am  I  brought  into ! 

[Aside 

4Sir  WiL  Greoige,  what's  the  matter,  boy  ?  You 
a  bridegroom  !  Wounds  !  at  your  age,  I  could 
cut  a  caper  over  the  moon  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

BeL  I  am  more  slack-mettled,  sir :  I  cannot 
leap  quite  so  high. 

Sir  WiL  A  cup  too  low,  I  fancy.  Let  us  go 
«nd  finish  our  bottle.  Belinda  shall  be  my  toast 
rii  give  you  her  health  in  a  bumper.  Come,  Mr 
Bland  ford :  I  want  to  wash  down  the  cobwebs 
of  tlie  law.  [Exit. 

Bland.  I  attend  you,  sir  William.  MrBelunont, 
fol  low  us :  we  must  have  your  company :  you  are 
under  par:  come,  we  will  raise  you  a  note  higher. 

[£xi/ Bland. 

BeL  You  have  sunk  me  so  low,  that  I  shall 
never  recover  myself.  This  behaviour  of  Belin- 
da's !— Can  she  think  her  treachery  to  one  lover 
will  recommend  her  to  another  ? 

Dn^cr  Clarissa.   . 

Cla,  Mr  Bellmont,  I  wish  you  joy,  sir.  Belin- 
da has  consented ;  and  you  have  dune  the  same. 
You  %re  both  consenting.  The  match  is  a  very 
proper  one.     You  will  be  finely  paired. 

BeL  You  are  misinformed,  Clarissa ;  why  will 
you  do  me  this  injustice  ? 

Cla.  Injustice!    Mr   Blandford  has  reported 

•  everything:  he  has  done  you  justice:  he  lias 
told  us  how  easily  you  have  been  persuaded : 
don't  imagine  that  I  am  hurt.  1  resign  all  pre- 
ten&iuns :  1  can  be  prevailed  upon  with  as  much 
ease  as  you,  sir :  I  can  copy  the  easy  compliance 
of  Mr  Bellmont 

BeL  If  you  will  but  hear  me !  moderate  your 
anger. 

Cla.  Anger ! — anger  indeed  !  I  should  be  sor- 
ry any  thing  that  lias  happened  were  of  conse- 
•quence  enough  to  disturb  my  peace  of  mind. — 
Anger !  I  shall  die  with  laughing  at  thb  thought. 
You  may  be  false  to  your  friends,  sir;  false  to 
your  vows ;  you  may  break  every  solemn  engage- 
ment ;  Mr  Blandford  wishes  it ;  Belinda  wishes 
it ;  and  why  should  not  you  comply  ?  Follow  the 

•  dictatt^s  of  your  own  heart,  sir. 

BeL  Whatever  has  happened,  Clarissa,  I  am 
not  to  blame. 

Cla.  \  dare  say  not;  and  here  is  a  lady  will 
say  the  same. 

Enter  Belinda. 

Belin,  Sparc  your  reproaches,  Clarissa.  Mr 
Bellmont,  you  too  may  spare  me.  Tl^  agitations 
of  my  mind  distress  me  so,  I  know  not  which 
way  to  turn  myself.  The  provocation  I  have 
had 

Cla.  Provocation,  marl  am !  from  whom? 

Be/(it.  From  your  brother :  you  need  not  ques- 
tion roc ;  you  know  what  his  conduct  has  been. 

Rcl.  B^  Heaven,  you  wrong  him ;  and  so  you 
will  find  in  tlic  end. 


Cla,  Your  own  conduct,  madam!  will  that 
stand  as  clear  as  my  brother^s?  My  lady  Rest- 
less, I  believe,  has  something  to  say.  It  will  be- 
come you  to  refute  that  charge. 

BeUn.  Downright  malice,  my  dear :  but  I  ex- 
cuse you  for  the  present 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tip.  [To  Belin.1  Your  chair  is  ready,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Very  well:  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose :  I  am  determined  to  know  the  bottom  of 
this  whole  affair.  Clarissa,  when  I  return,  yoa 
will  be  better  disposed  to  hear  me. 

Cla.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  madam ; 

I  am  pcrliectly  satisfied. ^Tippet,  will  you  be 

so  ^>od  as  to  order  my  chair. 

Belin.  Well ;  suspend  your  judgment  This 
business  is  of  importance :  I  must  leave  you  now. 

[Exit  with  Tip. 

BeL  Clarissa,  if  you  knew  how  all  this  woundii 
me  to  the  heart ! 

Cla.  Oh  1  keep  your  resolution ;  go  on  with 
your  very  honourable  design  :  inclination  should 
be  consulted ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  you 
know,  will  excuse  you  to  the  world. 

BeL  Command  your  temper,  and  the  whole 
shall  be  expluned. 

Cla.  It  wants  no  explanation :  it  is  too  dear 
already. 

BeL  A  moment's  patience  would  set  every 
thing  right — 'Sdeath !  one  would  imagine  that 
lady  Restless  had  been  speaking  to  you,  too.  This 
is  like  the  rest  of  them :  downright  jealousy  ! 

Cla.  Jealousy  ! — Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are 
of  great  consequence  to  yourself :  but  you  shall 
find  that  I  can,  with  perfect  serenity,  banish  you, 
and  your  Belinda,  entirely  from  my  thoughts. 

Enter  Tippet. 

'Hp.  The  chairmen  are  in  the  hall,  ma'am. 

BeL  Let  me  but  speak  to  you. 

Cla.  No,  sir:  I  have  done :  I  shall  quit  this 
house  immediately.  [Goia^.]  Mrs  Tippet,  could 
you  let  me  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  your  la- 
dy's room  ? 

Tip.  Every  thing  is  ready  there,  ma'am. 

CL.  Very  well : — fll  go  and  write  a  letter  to 
Belinda.  Fll  tell  her  my  mind,  and  then  adieu 
to  all  of  you.  [Exit  with  T if, 

BeL  How  perverse  and  obsdnale. 

Enter  StK  William. 

Sir  WiL  Well,  George,  every  thing  is  settled. 

BeL  Why,  really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.    I  wish  you  would  consider 

Sir  WiL  At  your  tricks  again  ? 

BeL  I  am  above  an  attempt  to  deceive  you : 
but,  if  all  circuniHtances  were  known — I  am  not 
fond  of  speaking  detractingly  of  a  young  lady; 
but  for  the  honour  of  your  family,  sir,  let  us  de- 
sist from  this  luau^h. 

Sir  WiL  Roguery,  lad!  there's  rogueiy  ia 
tliis. 
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BeL  I  tee  yoa  will  force  me  to  apeak  out  If 
there  it,  unhappily,  a  flaw  in  Bebnda'i  reputa- 
tion— 

Sir  Wil  How  ? 

BeL  This  is  no  time  to  dissemUe.  In  short, 
sir,  my  kdy  Restless,  a  worthy  huly  here  in  the 
ne^bourhood,  Jbas  discovered  a  connection  be- 
tween her  and  sir  John  Restless ;  sir  John  and 
Uuly  Restless  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  till  this  af- 
fair broke  out.  The  peace  of  the  family  is  now 
ilestroyed.  The  whole  is  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  friend  Beverley :  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
with  a  bleeding  heart  (for  he  loved  Belinda  ten- 
derly)^ he  has  at  last  mustered  up  resolution,  and 
taken  his  final  leave. 

Sir  WiL  Ay !  can  this  be  true? 

BeL  It  is  but  too  true ;  I  am  sorry  to  report 

it    And  now,  sir,  judge  yourself Oh! 

here  comes  Mr  Blandford :  'tis  a  dreadful  scene 
to  open  to  him ;  a  terrible  story  for  the  ear  of  a 
fatlier !  You  had  best  take  no  notice :  we  need 
not  be  accessary  to  a  young  lady's  ruin :  it  is  a 
family  aflhir,  and  we  may  leave  them  to  patdi  it 
up  amons  themselves,  as  well  as  they  can. 

Sir  WiL  If  these  things  are  so^  why  then  the 
case  is  altered. 

Enter  Blavdforo. 

Bland,  Hey!  what's  in  the  wind  now?  You 
two  look  as  grave  !  what's  come  over  you  ?  For 
my  part,  my  spirits  are  above  proof  with  joy :  1 
am  in  love  with  my  daughter  for  her  compliance, 
and  I  fancy  I  shall  throw  in  an  odd  thousand 
more,  to  enliven  the  honey-moon. 

^r  WiL  Mr  Blandford,  we  are  rather  in  a  hui^ 
ry,  I  think.  We  had  better  not  precipitate  mat- 
ters. 

Bland.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  changing  your 
mind — Look  you,  sir ;  my  daughter  shall  not  be 
trifled  with.  Where  is  she?  Where  is  my  girl  ? 
Who  answers  tliere  ? 

Enter  Tippet. 

Where's  Belinda? 

Tip.  She  is  not  gone  far,  sir ;  just  stcpt  out 
opon  a  moment's  business  to  sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  WiL  Gone  to  sir  John  Restless !      [Aiide, 

BeL  You  see,  sir. [To  Sir  Wil. 

Bland.  I  did  not  think  she  knew  sir  Juhn. 

Sir  WiL  Yes,  she  knows  him :  slie  has  been 
acquainted  witli  him  for  some  time  past 

nland.  What  freak  has  she  got  m  her  head  ? 
She  is  not  gone  after  her  Mr  Beverley,  I  hope  ? 
Zookers,  this  lias  an  odd  appearance !  I  don*t 
like  it :  I'll  follow  her  this  moment 

Sir  Wil  You  are  rii;ht :  I'll  attend  you. — 
Now,  George,  this  will  explain  every  thing, 
[^iicif.] — Come,  Mr  Blandford,  tins  may  be  an 
escape :  young  birds  will  wing  their  flight. 

Bfiind.  Well,  well,  say  no  more:  wc  shall  see 
how  it  is.    Come,  sir  William :  it  is  but  a  step. 

[Exit  hhAVlD, 

BeL  [To  TiF.J  Where  U  Clarissa? 


Sir  WiL   \LookMg  haeL]    What, 
George? 

BeL  I  follow  yoo,  sir.  [Rni  Sir  Wzi.]  C&^ 
rissa  is  not  gone,  I  hope  ? 

Up,  Gone,  sir !  She  b  wiicing,  and  ctjidi^  9Dd 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  tearing  her  paper,  and  be- 
ginning again,  and  in  such  a  piteous  way  ! 

BeL  I  must  see  her :  she  must  come  with  as. 
If  lady  Restless  persists  in  her  story,  who  knows 
what  turn  this  affiur  may  take  ?  Come,  Mrs  Up* 
pet,  shew  me  the  way. 


SCENE  JL—The  kaU  in  the  kmae  of  Sim,  Jo» 

Restless. 

A  loud  rap  at  the  door;  and  enter  Robert. 

Rob,  What  a  huny  yoo  are  in  there  ? — ^This  is 
my  lady,  I  suppose.  Where  can  she  have  beea? 
— Now  for  more  oonfouon.  If  she  finds  Madam 
Belinda  with  sir  John,  we  are  all  blown  np  again. 

Sir  John.    [^Peeping  in.] 

Sir  John.  Robert,  Robert !  is  that  your  lady  ? 

Rob.  Mercy  on  us !  She  is  coming  I  believe, 
sir*— {Loofts  out.]  I  see  her  chair :  it  is  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  Don't  let  her  know  that  Belinda  is 
in  the  house. 

Rob.  Not  if  I  can  help  it  Trust  to  me,  sir. 
[Brit  Sir  John.]  liere  she  comes.  What  Ims 
shebeen  about? 

A  chair  is  brought  into  the  halL 

Lady  Rest.  [Coming  out  ef  the  chm»rl\  Is  air 
John  at  home  ? 

Rob.  I  fancy  he  is,  mv  lady. 

Lady  Rut.  Has  any  body  been  with  him  ? 

Rob.  He  has  been  all  alone,  writing  letters  in 
his  study :  he  desired  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Lady  Rest.  I  shall  not  interrupt  him,  I  pro- 
mise him.  You  never  will  tell  me  any  thing,  Ro- 
bert :  I  don't  care  who  comes  after  him.  To- 
morrow I  shall  quit  this  house,  and  then  he  may 
riot  in  licentious  pleasure.  If  he  asks  for  me,  I 
am  not  well ;  I  am  gone  to  my  own  apartment : 
I  hope  to  see  no  more  of  him.  [Going. 

Chair.  Shall  your  ladyship  want  the  chair  any 
more  to-night  ? 

Lady  BMt.  I  don't  know  what  I  sliall  want 
Leave  the  chair  there :  you  may  wait 

[Exit  Laoy  Rest. 

Chair.  Ay,  always  a  waiting  job.  [Puts  the 
chair  aside.    Exeunt  Chairman  and  Robert.] 

Enter  Sir  Jobn  and  Belinda. 

BeUn.  l(  you  will  but  permit  me  to  say  a  word 
to  her— 

Sir  John.  Excuse  me  for  the  present :  I  beg 
you  will. 

Belin.  A  short  interview  with  lady  Restless 
might  clear  up  all  my  doubts :  what  objection  caa 
you  have  ? 

Sir  John*  A  million  of  ubjectioos.  You  do  not 
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know  the  ooiuequenoe  of  beine  seen  in  this  house. 
She  will  interpret  every  thing  her  own  way.  I  am 
unhappy,  madam,  while  you  stay. 

SeUn.  There  is  more  cruelty  in  your  refusal 
than  you  can  imagine.  Mr  Beverley's  character 
is  in  question :  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me 
to  know  the  whole  truth. 

Sir  John,  You  know  it  all,  madam.    Mr  Be- 
verley's character  is  too  clear.    Proofs  thicken, 
and  grow  stronger  every  hour.    Since  the  visit  J 
paid  you  this  very  day,  I  have  made  another  dis- 
covery.   I  found  him  lurking  here  in  my  house. 
BeUn,  Found  him  here,  sir } 
Sir  John,  Found  him  here.    He  was  lying  in 
ambush  for  another  amorous  meeting. 

Selin.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  business — 
Sir  John.  Mistake !  May  I  trust  my  own  eyes  ? 
I  saw  him ;  I  spoke  to  him ;  I  taxed  him  with  his 
guilt  He  was  concealed  iu  her  closet.  Does  that 
ttinount  to  proof?  Her  maid  Tattle  stationed 
him  there,  my  lady  was  priv^  to  it :  she  favour- 
ed the  stratagem.  Are  you  satisfied  now,  nuk- 
«hun? 

Belin.  The  particulars  of  this  discovery,  sir 
John,  may  convince  me :  tell  me  all,  sir :  you 
ymW  oblige  me. 

Sir  John.  Enquire  no  more  for  the  present 
You  will  oblige  me,  madam.  Robert  shall  see 
you  safe  home.  I  would  not  have  py  lady  find 
us  together :  I  think  I  hear  her :  no,  no.  In  a 
day  or  two,  the  particulars  will  be  known  to  the 
wide  world  Where  is  Robert  ?  He  shall  con- 
duct you  home.  My  peace  and  happiness  require 
it 

BeUn.  My  peace  and  happiness  are  destroyed 

for  ever.    If  your  story  be  true 

Sir  John.  It  is  too  true :  I  wish  vou  a  good 
night  I  am  miserable  while  you  arc  here.  Ro- 
bert! 

BeUn.  Deliver  me !  I  am  ruined.  I  hear  my 
father*s  voice:  what  brings  him  hither?  I  am 
undone,  if  he  finds  me.  Let  me  retire  into  that 
room. 

Sir  John.  Thfft  room  will  not  do :  you  will  be 
■een  there. 
Belin,  Cannot  I  go  up  stairs  ?  [Going. 

Sir  John.  No ;  I  am  ruined,  if  you  go  that 
way.  Hell  and  distraction!  My  lady  Restless 
coming  down!  Here,  madam,  here;  into  that 
chair.  You  will  be  concealed  diere :  nobody  will 
suspect  you. 

BeUn.  Any  where,  sir:  put  me  any  where,  to 
avoid  this  impending  storm. 

IGoet  into  the  chair. 
Sir  John.  [Shutting  the  chair.'] — This  is  lucky. 
I  am  safe  now.    Let  my  lady  come  as  soon  m 
she  will. 

Enter  Lady  Restless. 

Ladjf  Rest.  I  only*  tranted  to  say  one  word, 
sir. 


Enter  Blandford. 

Bland.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  intrude :  I 
am  told  ray  daughter  is  here. 

Ladtf  Rest.  There  !  He  has  heard  it  all ! 

Bland.  1  have  heard  that  Belinda  came  to 
your  house :  on  what  business,  I  do  not  know, — 
I  hope,  sir  John,  that  you  do  not  harbour  the  girl 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  father  f 

Sir  John.  That  imputation,  sir— ^ 

Ladv  Rest.  He  does  harbour  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr  Blandford,  I  give  you  roy  ho* 
nour— — 

Lady  Rest.  I  know  he  does.  He  has  ruined 
your  daughter ;  he  has  injured  you,  sir,  as  well 
as  me,  in  the  most  essential  point ' 

Sir  John.  She  raves ;  she  is  mad.  If  you  lis- 
ten to  her 

Enter  Sir  William  and  Beverley. 

Bland.  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  sir  William. 
This  is  more  than  I  expected. 

Sir  John.  And  more  than  I  expected.  There^ 
madam,  there  is  your  favourite  again  ! 

Bev.  My  visit  is  public,  sir.  I  come  to  de- 
mand, in  the  presence  of  this  company,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  mischief  you  have  done  me. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not  be  so  public,  sir.  The 
closet  is  ready  for  you :  Tattle  will  turn  the  key^ 
and  you  will  there  be  very  safe. 

Lady  Rest.  How  can  you  persist  in  such  a 
fallacy?  lie  knows,  he  perfectly  well  knows  it 
was  an  accident ;  a  mere  blunder  of  the  servant, 
entirely  unknown  to  me. 

Sir  John.  She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Bland.   This  is  beside  my  purpose.    I  came 
hither  in  qnestof  my  daughter:   a  father  de- 
mands her.    Is  she  here  ?  Is  she  in  the  hou«e  ? 
•    Sir  John.  In  this  house,  sir?   Our  families  ne- 
ver visited.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

Xacfy  Rest.  He  is  acquainted  with  her.  I  saw 
him  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

Bland.  In  his  arms !  When  ?  Wheref  TeU 
me  all ! 

Lady  Rett.  Yes ;  now  let  him  give  an  account 
of  himself. 

Sir  John.  When  you  haive  accounted  for  your 
actions,  madam 

Lady  Rest,  Render  an  account  to  the  lady's 
father,  sir. 

Bland.  Yes;  to  her  father.  Account  with 
me,  sir.    Whei^  and  where,  was  all  this? 

Lady  Rest.  This  very  day ;  at  noon ;  in  the 
Park. 

Bev.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world :  I 
know  Belinda :  I  can  acquit  her. 

&>  John.  And  I  proclaim  her  innocence.  We 
can  both  acquit  her. 

[Ooes  up  to  Beverley, 

Lady  Rest.  You  are  both  in  a  plot :  both  com- 
bined. 
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Sir  John*  It  was  all  hannleM ;  all  inofTensire. 
Was  not  it,  Mr  Beverley  ? 

Bev.  Yes ;  all,  all. 

Ladif  Rat.  All  guilt;  manifest,  downright 
guilt. 

Sir  Will.  If  you  all  talk  together,  we  shall  ne- 
ver anderstand. 

Bev,  I  understand  it  all.  Mr  Blandford,  you 
met  Belinda  in  the  Park  this  morning? 

Bland.  I  did,  sir. 

Bev.  You  accosted  her  violently :  the  harsh- 
ness of  your  language  overpowered  her  spirits : 
she  was  ready  to  faint:  sir  John  was  passing  by : 
she  was  going  to  drop  down  :  sir  John  assisted 
her:  that  b  toe  whole  of  the  stonr.  Injured  as 
I  am,  I  must  do  justice  to  Belindas  character. — 
She  may  treat  me  with  the  caprice  and  pride  of 
insolent  beauty ;  but  her  virtue  claims  respect. 

Sir  John.  There  now  !  there  !  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  story. 

Lady  Re$t.  The  whole  of  the  story !  No,  sir 
John :  you  shall  suppress  nothing :  you  could  re- 
ceive a  picture  from  her. 

Sir  John.  You,  madam,  could  receive  a  picr 
ture ;  and  you,  Mr  Beverley,  could  present  it. 

Lady  Rest.  Mr  Beverley,  you  hear  this ! 

Bev.  I  can  justify  you,  madam.  I  gave  your 
lady  no  picture,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  She  had  it  in  her  hand.  I  saw  her 
print  her  kisses  on  it,  and  in  that  moment  I  seir 
xed  it  from  her. 

Bev.  Belinda  dropt  it  in  the  Park,  when  she 
was  taken  ill :  I  had  just  given  it  to  her.  Your 
lady  found  it  there. 

Lady  Re$t,  I  found  it  on  that  very  spot 

Bev.  There,  sir ;  she  found  it. 

Sir  John,  I  found  you  locked  up  in  her  cabi- 
net; concealed  in  private. 

Ixuly  Rett.  But  with  no  bad  intent. 

Sir  John,  With  the  worst  intent. 

Bev.  Your  jealousy,  sir  John,  has  fixed  an  im- 
putation upon  me,  who  have  not  deserved  it : 
and  your  suspicions,  madam,  have  fallen,  like  a 
blasting  mildew,  upon  a  lady,  whose  name  was 
never  before  sullied  by  the  breath  of  calumny. 

Sir  WilL  The  affair  is  clear,  as  to  your  daugh- 
ter, Mr  Blandford.  I  am  satisfied ;  and  now  we 
need  not  intrude  any  longer  upon  this  family. 

Enter  Bellmont  and  Clarissa. 

Walk  in,  George,  every  thing  is  right :  your  fears 
may  nowgo  tq  rest. 

jLAufy  Rett.  I  shall  not  stay  another  night  in 
this  house.  Time  will  explain  every  thing.  Call 
my  chairmen  there.  Sir  John  has  it  ms  own 
way  at  present. 

Enter  Chairmen. 

You  have  settled  this  among  yourselves.  I  sliall 
now  go  to  my  brother's.  Sir  John,  I  have  no 
more  to  say  at  present    Hold  up. 

[Uoet  to  the  chair. 


Sir  John.  Let  the  dnir  alone.  Yoo  abaD  not 
go ;  you  shall  not  quit  this  house  till  I  coaseot. 

[Goei  between  her  and  the  eJkair. 

Lady  Re$t.  I  say,  hold  up. 

Sir  John.  Let  it  alone. 

Lady  Reit.  Very  well,  air :  I  most  be  yoor 
prisoner,  must  I  ? 

Sir  John.  It  is  mine  Co  command  here.  No 
loose  escapes  this  night ;  no  assignatiotts ;  no  in- 
trigues, to  disgrace  mc. 

Ijody  Rett.  Such  inhuman  treatment !  I  am 
glad  there  are  witnesses  of  yoor  behaviour. 

[Waikt  may. 

Bland.  I  am  sony  to  see  all  this  confusion; 
but,  since  my  daughter  b  not  here 

Ijady  Rett.  He  knows  where  she  is,  and  so 
you  will  find. 

Sir  John.  [Cwning  forward^ — ^Your  daa|;;fater 
is  innocent,  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour.  Wboe 
should  she  be  in  this  house?  Lady  Restless  has 
occasioned  all  this  mischief.  She  formed  a  slo- 
ry  to  palliate  her  own  misconduct  To  her  vari- 
ous artifices,  you  are  a  stranger ;  but,  in  a  few 
days,  you  may  depend 

Ijady  Rest.  [Jside^  at  the  goes  ioarards  the 
rAa»r.jP— He  shall  find  that  I  am  not  to  be  de- 
tained here. 

[Makes  signs  to  the  chairmen  to  hold  up. 

Sir  John.  I  say,  gentlemen,  you  may  depend 
that  I  have  full  proof,  and  in  a  little  time  every 
thin^  will-. 

[The  chair  is  apeiud,  and  Belikda  eomes  oat. 

Lady  Rest.  Who  has  proof  now }  Thert, 
there  fin  his  house  all  the  time  ! 

Bland.  What  do  I  see  ? 
,Bev.  Belinda  here ! 

Sir  Wil.  So,  so !    There  is  sometliing  in  It,  I 

Sir  John.  Distraction  !  this  is  unlucky. 

Lady  Rent.  What  say  you  now,  Mr  Beverley  ? 
Now,  Mr  Blandford  !  there ;  ocular  demonstra- 
tion for  you ! 

Sir  nil.  George,  take  Clarissa  as  soon  as  you 
will.  Mr  Blandford,  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
now  decline  any  further  treaty  with  you. 

Bland.     This  abrupt   behaviour,    sir    Wil« 
liam 

Sir  Wil.  I  am  satisfied,  sir.  I  am  resolved. 
Clarissa,  yoo  have  my  approbation :  my  son  is  at 
your  service.  Here,  George,  take  her,  and  be 
happy. 

Bel.  [Taking  her  hand.']  To  you,  from  this 
moment,  I  dedicate  all  my  future  days. 

Bland,  Very  well :  take  your  own  way.  I  can 
still  protect  my  daughter. 

Bev.  And  she  deserves  your  protection:  my 
dear  Belinda,  explain  all  this :  I  know  it  is  in 
your  power. 

Belin,  This  generous  behaviour,  sir,  recalls  me  to 

new  life.     You,  I  am  now  convinced,  have  been 

accused  by  my  lady  Restless  without  foundation. 

Whatever  turn  her  ladyship's  unhappy  seUkor- 
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aaentiiig  fancy  vamw  give  to  m^r  condact*  it  may 
provoke  a  smile,  bat  will  excite  no  other  pa»* 
sioo. 

Xm^  Rett,  Mighty  6iie !  what  brought  you  to 
this  house? 

JB^^  To  be  a  witness  of  your  folly,  madam, 
and  sir  John's  into  the  bargai**. 

.AL  That  1  can  vouch :  sir  John  can  (ill  his 
mind  with  vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a  disposi- 
tion as  his  lady.  Beverley  has  been  represented 
in  the  falsest  colours— — 

Lady  Rett,  That  I  admit :  sir  John  invented 
the  story. 

Bev,  And  Belinda,  madam,  has  been  cruelly 
slandered  by  you. 

Sir  John,  Sibe  has  so :  that  I  admit. 

Belin,  And  my  design  to  see  all  this  cleared 
tip,  brought  me  to  this  house,  madam.  Now, 
you  see  what  has  made  all  this  confusion. 

Ladff  Rett,  Oh  !  I  expected  these  airs.  You 
may  discuss  the  point  where  you  please :  I  will 
bear  no  more  upon  the  subject. 

\Exit  Lady  Restless. 

Bland,  Madam,  the  subject  must  be  settled. 

IFoUomtker, 

Sir  John.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  iL— - 
The  whole  shall  be  explained  in  a  moment  Sir 
'William,  you  are  a  dispassionate  man.  Give  us 
your  assistance.  [Exit, 

Sir  WiL  With  all  mv  heart  Geoige,  you 
are  no  loncer  concerned  in  this  business,  and  I 
am  glad  of  ic^         [Exit  with  young. BvLhuovr, 

via,  [To  Beverley.]   Now,  brother,  now  is 

your  time :  your  difficulties  are  all  removed. 

Sir  John  suspected  you  without  reason  :  my  lady 
Restless  did  the  same  to  Belinda :  you  are  both 
in  love,  and  now  may  do  each  other  justice.  I 
can  satisfy  my  Lady  Restless  and  your  father. 

[Extt, 

Bev,  [Atide.]  I  see,  I  see  my  rashness. 

Beiin,  [AmuU.]  I  have  been  terribly  deceived. 

Bev,  If  she  would  but  forgive  my  folly. 

Beiin.  Why  does  not  he  open  his  mind  to  me  ? 
I  can't  speak  first 

Bev,  What  apology  can  I  make  her? ^Be- 
linda! 

BeUn,  Charming !  he  begins. 

[Atide J  andtmiling. 

Bev.  [Approaching.] Belinda ! no  answer? 

Belin,  Mr  Beverlev !  [SmiUt  atide, 

Bev,  Don't  you  think  yoo  have  been  very 
cruel  to  me,  Belinda? 

[Advancing  tomardt  her. 

Betin,  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  barba- 
roQS  to  me  ?  [  Without  looking  at  him, 

Bev.  I  have:  Igrantit  Can  you  find  inyour 
heart  to  forgive  me  ? 

BeUn.  [Without  looking  at  Aim.]  You  have 
kept  me  on  the  rack  this  whole  day,  and  can  you 
wonder  that  I  feel  myself  unhappy  ? 

jBev.  I  am  to  blame :  I  admowledge  it    If 

Vql.  n. 


you  knevr  how  my  own  heart  reproaches  me,  you 
would  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  With  tears  in 
my  eyes  I  now  speak  to  you :  I  acknowledge  all 
my  errors^ 

Belin,  [Looking  at  him!\  Those  are  not  tears. 
Mr  Beverley.  [Smiling. 

Bev,  They  are ;  you  see  that  they  are. 

Belin.  Ah  !  you  men  can  command  tears. 

Bev.  My  life !  my  angel !  [Kittet  her  hand.} 
Do  you  forgive  me  ? 

BeUn.  No  ;  I  hate  you. 

[Looking  pleaxed  at  him, 

Bev.  Now,  I  don't  believe  that.  [Kittet  her 
cheek,]  Do  you  bate  me,  jijeliuda  ? 

BeUn.  How  cuuld  you  let  an  extravagance  of 
temper,  get  the  better  of  you?  You  know  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  affection.  Oh,  Mr  Beverley,  was  it 
not  ungenerous  ? 

Bev,  It  was;  I  own  it;  on  my  knees,  I  own 
it 

Belin.  [Laughing.]  Oh,  proud  man!  have  I 
humbled  you  ?  Since  you  submit  to  my  will  and 
pleasure,  I  think  I  can  forgive  you.  Beg  my  nio- 
ture  bade  this  moment  [SheiLS  it  him. 

Bev.  [Taking  the  picture.]  I  sliull  adore  it 
ever,  and  heal  this  breach  with  uninterrupted 
love. 

Enter  Sm  John,  Lady  Restless,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, Blandford,  Belluont,  and  Cla- 
rissa. 

Sir  John.  [Laughing.]  Why,  yes ;  it  is  very 
clear.  I  can  now  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  and  my 
wife^s,  too. 

Lady  Rett.  There  has  been  something  of  a 
mistake,  I  believe. 

Bev.  You  see,  sir  John,  what  your  suspicions 
are  come  to.  I  never  was  within  your  doors  be- 
fore this  day ;  nor  should  I,  perhaps,  have  had 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  your  lady,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  misuaderstandmg  your  mutual  jea- 
lousies occasioned  between  Behnda  and  me. 

Bland.  And  your  hidyship  lias  been  ingenious 
enough  to  work  out  of  those  whimsical  circum- 
stances a  charge  against  my  daughter. Ha, 

ha! 

Sir  John.  It  is  ever  her  way,  sir.  I  told  you, 
my  dear,  that  you  would  make  yourself  very  ri- 
diculous. 

Lady  Rett.  I  fancy,  sir,  you  have  not  been  be- 
hind-hand with  me.    Ha*  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Wil.  And  now,  Mr  Blandford,  I  think  we 
may  as  well  let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  first 
intended. 

Bland,  No,  no  more  of  that!  youliave  dispo- 
sed of  your  son.  Belinda,  I  no  longer  oppose 
your  inclinations :  take  Mr  Beverley  as  soon  as 
you  will. 

Sir  John.  Now  let  us  see :  if  she  agrees  to 
marry  him,  why,  then,  she  knows  he  is  innocent, 
and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  lAtide. 

BeUn.  If  you  insist  upon  it,  sir. 
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Bland.  1 4o  inftist. 

Lady  lUtt.  U  Beyerl^  B^cepto  of  ber,  til  mj 
suspicions  are  at  an  end.  [Aiide. 

Brv.  Thus,  let  me  take  the  bright  reward  of 
all  my  wishes.  [Toket  her  kmuL 

Beiin,  Since  it  is  over,  you  have  used  yoar 
authority,  sir,  to  make  me  happy,  indeed.  We 
have  both  seen  our  error,  and  frankly  confess 
tlMt  we  have  been  in  the  vrrong,  too. 

Sir  WiL  Why,  we  have  all  beea  in  the  wrongs 
I  think. 

Sir  John,  It  has  been  a  day  of  mistakes,  but 
of  fortunate  ones,  conducing  at  least  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties.  My  lady  Restless  will 
now  he  taught 

Lady  Rett,  Sir  John,  I  hope  you  will  be 
taught 

Bland.  Never  mention  what  is  past  The 
wrangling  of  mairied  people  about  unlucky  ques- 
tions that  break  out  between  then);  b  lilce  the 


of  a  Ivp:   k  Qoly  tatvcs  to 
op  the  longer. 

Sir  John.  Very  true :  and  sinoe  we  \mwe 
ALL  iir  TBC  wEovo  To-OAXf  we  will,  lor 
ture,  endeavour  to  be  all  ih  the  niGBv. 

Bt9.  A  fmg  proposal,  «r  John : 
it  our  business,  both  yoo,  who  an 
we^  who  aie  now  eMetiag  imo  that 
mnfnal  oonMenoe  to  ensoie  muloal ' 


The  God  of  Love  thinks  we  prafiwe  his  fire^ 
When  trifles,  light  as  air,  mitirast  iagfkre^ 
But  where  esteem  and  generous  pasaioB^  spm^ 
There  leigns  secure,  and  waves  bis  p«rpie 

wing; 
Gives  home-lelt  peace ;  prevents  tlie  naptial 

strife; 
Endears  tlMS  bliss,  and  bids  it  last  for  life. 

[£re«j|t 
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MEN. 

OA'ttY,  mtappjffr&mf  hU  Wffk*t'jfalbutf, 
Ma/or  OaKLY,  a  ht^hiHot,  kU  hrofher, 
Charles,  tUphem' to'OK^xx  i  attached  td  IIar- 

'Rxivsvr^fntktf  fty  Harriot. 

Str  Harry  Beaolk,  a  tfMftsmin,    • 

Lord  Triivket,  o  cdJtcmtb, 

Captain  0*C utter,  an  Irish  ua-capfain'. 

Wll^TAM,  ]  ^^^"^  '"  ^^'^^^• 


JoQVy  servant  to  Oakly. 

Ti^Hy  seroant  to  Sin  Uarry  Beaoie< 

SeroafSt  /o'Lady  Freelove. 

WOMEN. 

, Mrs  Oakly,  the  JeaUna  wife, 
,Lady  Freelove,  a  woman  of fatkioriy 
.  Harriot^  attacked  to  Charles. 
Toilet^  servant  to  Mrs  Oakt.t. 
I  Chambtrmaid. 
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ACT   I 


SCENE  t-^A  Room  in  Oakly's  House. 

Noise  heard  within — Mrs  Oarly,  within. 

Don't  toll  me«*I  know  it  is'  so— It's  moi>> 
itroos,  Biid  I  will  not  bear  it 

Oak.  nVithin.]  Bot,  my  dear 

Mrs  Oak.  Nay,  nay»^c.  [Sfuabbiing  within. 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly,  with  a  letter,  Oakly  fol- 
lowing. 

Say  what  yoo  will,  Mr  Oakly,  you  shall  oerer 
peraOade  ae  but  this  is  some  filthy  iDtrigue  of 
yours. 

Oak.  I  can  assure  you,  inv  love ! 

Mrs  Oak.^  Your  love ! — ^Don't  I  know  your — 
Tell  me^  I  say^  this  instant^  every  drcumatance 
telatio(  to  tbs  letter. 

Omk.  How  can  I  tell  yoii»  when  you  will  pot 
so  much  as  let  me  see  it  r 

Mrs  Oak.  Unk  you^  Mr  OsUy,  this  nsa^e  is 
not  to  be  borne.  You  uke  a  pleasure  in  abitfhig 


;  my  tenderness  am)  soft  disposition — ^To  be  per* 
.  petualiy  running  over  the  whole  town,  nay,  the 
i  whole  kingdom,  too^  in  pursuit  of  your  amours ! 
— Did  not  I  discover  that  you  was  ereat  with 
mademoiselle,  my  own  woman? — ^Didnot  you 
contract  a  shamcSul  faiiiiiiarity  with  Mrs  Free- 
man?— Did  not  I  detect  your  intrigue  with  lady 
Wealthy  ?— Wasnot  you 

Oak.  Oons !  madam,  the  Grand  Turk  himself 
has  not  half  so  many  mistresses— -You  throw  me 
out  of  all  patience— Do  I  know  aiw  body  but 
our  common  friends? — Am  I  visited  by  anybody 
that  does  not  visit  you  ?— Do  I  ever  go  out,  un- 
less you  go  with  me  ? — And  am  I  not  as  oon- 
srantly  hj  your  side,  as  if  I  was  tied  to  your 
apron-strion? 

Jf ft  OoH,  Go,  op ;  you  are  a  false  man 
Have  not  I  foood  you  out  a  thoosand  times  ? 
And  have  not  I  this  moment  a  letter  in  my  hand^ 
which  convinces  me  of  your  baseness  ?<~— Let 
mehaow  the  whole  affiur,  or  I  will—— 
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Oak.  Let  you  know !  Let  me  know  what  you 

woold  have  of  me You  stop  my  letter  before 

it  comes  to  mv  hands,  and  then  expect  that  I 
should  know  the  contents  of  it 

Mrt  Oak.  Heaven  be  praised !  I  stopt  itr—I 
suspected  some  of  these  doings  for  some  time  I 
past — But  the  letter  informs  me  whd  she  is,  and 
I'll  be  revenged  on  her  sufficiently.    Oh,  you 
baiie  man,  you ! 

Oak,  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  tou  would  mode- 
rate your  passion  ! — Shew  me  the  letter,  and  I'll 
convmce  you  of  my  innocence. 

Mn  Oak.  Innocence ! — Abominable ! — bmo- 
ceiice  ! — But  I  am  not  to  be  made  such  a  fool — 
1  am  convinced  of  your  perfidy,  and  very  sure 

that 

Oak.  'Sdeath  and  fire !  vour  passion  hurries 
you  out  ot  your  senses-       Will  you  hear  me  ? 

Mn  Oak.  No,  you  are  a  base  man ;  and  I 
will  not  hear  you. 

Oak.  Why,  then,  my  dear,  since  vou  will  nei- 
ther talk  reasoriahly  yourself,  nor  listen  to  rea* 
son  from  me,  I  sliall  take  my  leave  till  vou  are 
in  a  better  humour.  So,  your  servant!  [Ooing. 
Mn  Oak.  Ay,  go,  you  cruel  man !-- — Go  to 
your  mistresses,  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to  her 
miseries— 'How  unfortunate  a  woman  am  I ! — 
I  could  die  with  vexation- 


j^Throtping  henelfinto  a  chair. 

Oak.  There  it  is— Now  dare  not  I  stir  a  step 
further — If  I  offer  to  go,  she  is  in  one  of  her  fits 
in  nu  instant — Never,  sure,  was  woman  at  once 
of  so  violent  and  so  delicate  a  constitution ! 
What  sliall  I  say  to  sooth  her }  Nay,  never  make 
thyself  so  uneasy,  my  dear — Come,  come,  you 
know  I  love  you.  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  be  con- 
vinced. 

Mn  Oak.  I  know  you  hate  me ;  and  that  your 
unkindncss  and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of 
me.  [Whining, 

Oak.  Do  not  vex  yourself  as  this  rate— -1  love 
vou  mobt  passionately — ^Indeed,  I*  do— This  must 
bo  some  mistake. 

Mn  Oak.  Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  woman ! 

[Weeping. 

Oak.  Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  be  com- 
forted !  You  will  find  that  I  am  not  to  blame  in 
this  matter — Come,  let  me  see  this  letter — ^Nay, 
you  shall  not  deny  roe.  [Taking  the  letter. 

Mn  Oak.  There  I  Take  it ;  you  know  the 
hand,  I  am  sure. 

Oak.  •  To  Charles  Oakly,  etq^-^^Reading.y' 
Jlnnd  !  Tis  a  clerk-like  hand,  indeed  !  A  good 
round  text !  and  was  certaiAly  never  penned  by 
a  fair  lady. 

Mrt  Oak.  Ay,  laugh  at  me,  do ! 

Oak.  Forgive  me,  my  love,  I  did  not  mean  to 
Inngh  at  thee — But  what  says  the  letter? — [Read- 
ihg.] — *  Daughter  eloped — ^you  must  be  privy  to 
'  it — scandftion}« — dishonourable — satisfactioD— 
'  revenge'— urn,  um,  urn-—*  injured  father. 

*  Hevrt  Rvwm.' 


MnOah  fiUsii^J— WcD, 
have  detected  TOO— TeB  me  tfab 
she  is  concealed. 
Oak.  So    so    so— Thb  Imrts 

ed 

MnOak.   What,  are  yon 
your  guilt  ?  Have  I  caodit  you  at  last? 

Oak.   O  that  wicked  Cbarlcs !   To   diecof 
young  lady  from  her  parents  in  the  oountiy  -  The 
proBioc;  of  the  joong  feiW..  of  tfak 
nunable. 

Jiff  Oak.  [Halfandej  amdmummg. 
Let  me  see!   Charles!   No!  Impoaaible.     This 
is  all  a  trick. 
Oak.  He  has  certaioly  nuned  this  poor  lady. 

[ih  kimmi 
Mn  Oak.  Alt!  Art !  AU  art !  There's  a 
den  torn  now !   Yoa  have  ready  wh  for  «n  in- 
trigue. I  find 

Oak.  Such  an  abandooedactioD!  I  widi  I  had 
never  had  the  care  of  him.  [To  kiaue^. 

Mn  Oak.  Mighty  fine^  Mr  OaklV !  Go  oo, 
sir ;  go  on !  I  see  what  yoa  meao.  Tour  aaau- 
rance  provokes  me  beyood  your  verr  ftilaehood 
itself.  So,  you  imagine,  sir,  that  Uus  afibded 
concern,  this  flimsy  pretence  about  Charles^  b  to 
bring  you  off  f  Matchless  confidenoe !  fiot  I  am 
armed  against  every  thing — I  am  prepared  for  all 
your  danc  schemes :  I  am  aware  of  ail  yovr  low 
stratagems. 

Oak.  See  there,  now !  Was  ever  any  thing  so 
provoking }  To  persevere  in  your  ridiculous— 
For  Heaven's  sake,  m^  dear,  don't  distract  me ! 
When  you  see  my  mind  thus  agitated  and  unea- 
sy, that  a  young  fellow,  whom  his  dying  father, 
my  own  brother,  committed  to  my  care,  should 
be  guilty  of  such  enormous  wickedness ;  I  say, 
when  you  are  witness  of  my  distress  on  this  oc- 
casion, how  can  you  be  weak  enough  and  cruel 
enough  to 

Mn  Oak.  Prodigiously  well,  sir !  You  do  it 
very  well.  N^ay,  keep  it  up,  carry  it  on,  there's 
notning  like  going  through  with  it.  O  you  artful 
creature !  But,  sir,  I  am  not  to  he  so  easily  satis- 
fied. I  do  not  believe  a  syllable  of  all  this— ^ 
Give  me  the  letter — [Snatching  the  ietterX^Yno 
shall  sorely  repent  this  vile  business,  for  I  am  re- 
solved that  I  will  know  die  bottom  of  it 

[£n<MBsOAX. 
Oak.  Tliis  is  beyond  all  patience.  Provokiag 
woman  !  Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret  every 
thing  the  wrong  way.  She  delights  to  make  mq 
wretclied,  because  she  sees  I  am  attached  to  her, 
and  converts  my  tenderness  and  affectioo  tato 
the  instruments  of  my  own  torture.  But  this 
ungracious  boy !  lu  how  many  troubles  will  he 
involve  his  own  and  this  lady's  family — I  never 
ima^oed  that  he  was  of  such  abandoned  priori- 
pies.    O,  here  he  comes ! 

Enter  Major  Oakly  and  Cbarles, 
Cha,  GoodnnorroWy  sir. 
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y.  Good-morrowy  brother,  good-morrow ! — 
"^Vhat !  You  have  been  at  the  old  work,  I  find  ? 
T  Heard  yoth--ding !  dong !  i'faith !  She  has  rung 
m  noble  peal  in  your  ears.  But  how  now  ?  Whj, 
sure,  youVe  had  a  reounrkable  warm  bout  on'L — 
You  seem  more  ruffled  than  usual. 

€}ak,  I  am,  indeed,  brother !  Thanks  to  that 
young  gentleman  there.  Have  a  care,  Charles ! 
You  may  be  called  to  a  severe  account  for  this. 
The  honour  of  a  family,  sir,  is  no  such  light  mat- 


CAa.Sir! 

Jlfo;.  Hey  day?  What,  has  a  curtain  lecture 
produ9|d  a  lecture  of  morality  f  What  is  all 
diis? 

Oak.  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  these 
things  may  appear  ameable  in  the  beginning. — 
Sot  don't  you  tremble  at  the  consequences  ? 

Cka.  I  see,  sir,  that  yon  are  displeased  with 
but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  oc- 


Oak,  Tell  me,  sir!   Whertf  is  Miss  Harriot 
Rvsset? 

Cha,  Miss  Harriot  Russet !  Sir— explain — >— 

Omk,  Have  not  you  decoyed  her  from  her  fa* 
ther? 
^  Cka,  I  decoyed  her ! Decoyed  my  Har- 
riot ! — I  would  sooner  die  than  do  her  the  least 
injury.    What  can  this  mean  ? 

Ala;.  I  believe  the  young  dog  has  been  at  lier, 
after  all. 

OaL  I  was  in  hopes,  Charles,  yon  had  better 

Eriadples.    fiut  there's  a  letter  just  come  from 
er  father 

Cha,  A  letter !  What  letter^  Dear  ^r,  give  it 
me.  Some  intelligence  of  my  Harriot,  major ! — 
The  letter,  sir ;  the  letter  this  moment,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake ! 

Omk,  tf  this  warmth,  Charles,  tends  to  prove 
your  innocence 

CA«.  Dear  sir,  e&cnse  roe — III  prove  any  thing 
—Let  me  but  see  this  letter,  and  1*11 

Oak.  Let  you  see  it  ?  I  could  hardly  get  a 
sight  of  it  myself.    Mrs  Oakly  has  it.       • 

Cka.  Has  siie  got  it?  Major,  V\\  be  with  you 
again  directly.  [Exit  Cha.  kaitUy. 

Maf.  Hey-day  !  The  devil's  in  the  boy  1  What 
a  fiery  set  of  people !  By  ray  troth,  1  think  the 
whole  fiimijy  is  miade  of  nothing  but  combusti- 
bles ! 

Oak.  I  like  this  emotion.    It  looks  well.    It 
mav  serve,  too,  to  convince  my  wife  of  the  folly 
of  her  suspicions.     Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
•  quiet  them  for  ever ! 

Maf.  Why,  pray  now,  my  dear  naughty  bro- 
ther, what  heinous  offence  have  you  committed 
this  rooming?  What  new  cause  of  suspicion? 
You  have  been  asking  one  of  the  maids  to  mend 
YOur  ruffle,  I  suppose,  or  have  been  hanging  your 
head  out  of  winaow,  when  a  pretty  young  woman 
has  past  bv,  or   ■  ■ 


Oak.  How  can  you  trifie  with  my  distresses, 
•naior  ?  Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  about  a  letter  ? 
iit^.  A  letter!  Hum — a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, to  be  sure  !  What,  and  the  seal  a  true 
lover's  knot  now,  hey  ?  or  an  lieart  transfixed 
with  darts ;  or,  possibly,  the  wax.  bore  the  indus- 
trious impression  of  a  thimble ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
folds  were  lovingly  connected  by  a  wafer,  prick- 
ed with  a  pin,  and  the  direction  written  in  a  vile 
scrawl,  and  not  a  word  spelt  as  h  should  be ;  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Oak.  Pooh!  brother — Whatever  it  was,  the 
letter,  you  find,  was  for  Charles,  not  for  me— 
this  outrageous  jealousy  is  the  devil ! 

Maj.  Mere  matrimonial  blessings,  and  domes- 
tic comfort,  brother!  Jealousy  is  a  certain  sign 
of  love. 

Oak.  Love !  it  is  this  very  love  that  hath  made 
us  both  so  miserable.  Her  lore  for  me  has  con- 
fined me  to  my  house,  like  a  state  prisoner,  witli- 
out  the  liberty  of  seeing  mv  friends,  or  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper;  while  my  love  for  her  has 
made  such  a  tool  of  me,  that  I  have  never  had 
the  spirit  to  contradict  her. 

Maj.  Av,  ay ;  there  you've  hit  it ;  Mrs  Oakly 
would  make  an  excellent  wife,  if  you  did  but 
know  how  to  manage  her. 

Oak.  You  are  a  rare  fellow,  indeed,  to  talk  of 
managing  a  wife !  a  debauched  bachelor !  a  rat- 
tle-brained, rioting  fellow — who  have  picked  up 
your  common-place  notions  of  women  in  bagnios, 
taverns,  a*  J  the  camp ;  whose  most  refined  com- 
merce with  the  sex  has  been  in  order  to  delude 
country  girls  at  your  (quarters,  or  to  besiege  the 
virtue  of  abigails,  milhners,  or  mantua-tnaker's 
'prentices. 

Maj.  So  much  the  better !  So  much  the  bet- 
ter !  Women  are  all  alike  in  the  main,  brother, 
higli  or  low,  married  or  single,  quality  or  no  qua- 
lity. I  have  found  them  so,  from  a  duchess  down 
to  a  milk-maid. 

Oak.  Your  savage  notions  are  ridiculous.— 
What  do  you  know  of  a  husband's  feelings  ?  You, 
who  comprise  all  your  aoalities  in  your  honour, 
as  you  call  it  I  Dead  tu  all  sentiments  of  delicacy, 
and  incapable  of  any  but  the  grossest  attachments 
to  women.  This  is  your  boasted  refinement,  your 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  !  While,  with 
regard  to  women,  one  poor  train  of  thinking, 
one  narrow  set  of  ideas,  like  the  uniform  of  the 
whole  regiment,  serves  the  whole  corps. 

Maf.  Very  fine,  brother!  There s  common- 
place for  you,  with  a  vengeance  !  Henceforth, 
expect  no  quarter  from  me.  I  tell  you  again 
and  again,  I  know  the  sex  better  than  you  do. — 
They  all  love  to  give  themselves  airs,  and  to  have 

E>wer :   every  woman  is  a  tyrant  at  tlie  bottom, 
ot  they  could  never  make  a  fool  of  me.    No, 
no !   no  womkn  should  ever  domineer  over  me, 
let  her  be  mistress  or  wife. 
Oak.  Single  men  can  be  no  judges  in  these 
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onseft.  They  ami  bappea  io  all  families.  But 
wh«o  things  arp  driven  to  extremitiea — ^to  see  a 
woman  in  uneasiness — a  woman  one  lovesi  too — 
000*8  wife,  who  can  withstand  it?  You  neither 
think  nor  speak  like  a  man  that  has  loved^  and 
been  married,  major ! 

Mtff.  I  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man  speak 
my  language— rm  a  bachelor,  it^s  true ;  but  I  am 
BO  bad  judge  of  your  case,  for  all  thaL  I  know 
yours,  and  Mrs  Oakly*s  disposition  to  a  hair. — 
She  is  all  impetuosity  and  fire — a  very  magazine 
of  tottobwdod  and  gunpowder.  You  are  hot 
enoughs  too,  upon  occasion ;  but  then,  it's  over  in 
an  instant.  In  come  love  and  conjugal  a(^ 
fectiony  as  you  call  it ;  that  is^  mere*  folly  and 
veakness— And  you  draw  off  your  forces^  just 
when  you  should  pursue  the  attack,  and  foUow 
your  advantage.  Have  at  her  with  spirit^  and 
the  day's  your  own,  brother ! 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  brother,  you  mistake  the  mat- 
ter. Sulkioess,  fits,  tears !  These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  things  which  make  a  feeling  man 
aneasy.  Her  passion  and  violence  have  aot^  half 
such  an  effect  on  me. 

Mqf,  Why,  then,  you  may  be  sure,  she'll  play 
that  upon  you,  which  she  finds  does  most  execu- 
tion. But  you  must  be  proof  against  evejry  thin^. 
If  she's  furious,  set  passion  against  passion ;  if 
you  find  her  at  her  tncks,  play  off  art  against  art, 
and  foil  her  at  her  own  weapons*  Thatfs  your 
giame,  brother ! 

Oak,  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Maj.  Do  as  you  please,  for  one  month,  whe- 
Uier  she  likes  it  or  not ;  and,  TU  answer  for  it, 
she  will  consent  you  shall  do  as  you  please  all 
ber  life  after. 

Oak,  This  is  fine  talking.  You  do  not  consi- 
der the  difficulty  that ■ 

Maj.  You  must  overcome  all  difficulties.  As^ 
sert  your  right  boldly,  man !  Give  your  own.  or- 
ders to  servants,  and  see  they  observe  them; 
read  your  own  letters,  aad  never  let  her  have  a 
sight  of  them;  make  your  own  appointments, 
and  never  be  persuaded  to  break  them;  see 
what  company  you  like ;  go  out  when  you  please; 
return  when  you  please ;  and  don't  su&r  yourself 
to  be  called  to  account  where  you  have  been. — 
In  short,  do  but  shew  yourself  a  man  of  spirit, 
leave  off  whining  about  love,  and  tenderness,  and 
noivisense,  and  the  business  is  done,  brother  I 

Oak,  I  believe  you  are  in  tlie  right,  major  !  I 
see  you're  in  the  right.  I'll  du  it;  Fll  certaioly 
do  It.  But,  then,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul,  to 
think  what  uneasiness  I  shall  give  her.  The  first 
opening  of  mv  design  will  throw  her  into  fits,  and 
the  pursuit  of  it,  perhaps,  may  be  fatal. 

Mai.  Fits  !  liA,  ha,  ha !  Fits !  I'll  engage  to 
cure  her  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hys- 
terical cases  better  than  I  do :  besides,  my  sis^r's 
symptoms  are  not  very  dangerous.  Did  you  ever 
near  of  ber  falling  into  a  nt  when  you  was  not 
by  ?   Was  she  ever  found  in  convulsions  in  her 


closet?  No,  no;  these ita^  Ike  moiecafe  fmi 
take  of  theoi^  the  mofe  you  will  iactBaae  tht 
temper :    let  theos  alone,  and  chey  will 
themselves  out,  i  warrant  yoi:L 

Oak.  True — ^very  tnie— you're  ctrtfkAy  ia  A% 
rijght — I'll  follow  your  adviee.  Where  do  yoa 
dine  to-day  ?  Fll  order  the  oondi  and  go  with 

Mqf,  O  btfaive !  keep  up  this  spirit,  and  yoeVe 
made  for  ever. 

Oak.  You  shall  see  now,  major !  Who!s  there? 

Enter  Seraadi. 

Order  tlie  coach  directly:    I  shall  dine  out  t^ 
day. 

Ser.  The  coach,  sir !  Now,  nr  \ 

Oaki  Ay,  now,  immediately. 

&r.  Now  ?  Sir !— the-rtbe— co^  1  Sir  !— 
that  is — my  mistress^'': 

Oak.  Sirrah !  Do  as  you're  bid.  Bid  then  pot 
to  this  instant. 

Ser.  Ye — ^yes,  sir — yes,  sir.  \M»U  Set. 

Oak.  Well,  where  shall  we  dine  ? 

JIfq;.  At  the  St  Alban's,  or  where  yon  wilL — 
This  is  excellent,  if  you  do  but  hold  it. 

Oak,  I  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  deiar- 
mined. 

Mm.  That's  right. 

Oak.  I  am  steel. 

Mai.  Bravo ! 

OoA.  Adamant. 

Mtn.  Bravissiroo ! 

OaK.  Just  what  you'd  have  me. 

Af^'.  Why,  thatrs  well  said.  But  will  yoo  do 
it? 

Oak.  I  will. 

Maj.  You  won't 

Oak*,  I  wim  m  be  a  fool  to  ber  no  lowr. — 
But,  hark  ye,  major !  my  hat  and  sword  Tie  in 
my  study.  I'll  gp  and  stad  them  out,  while  riie 
is  busy  talking  with  Charies. 

Ma}^  Steal  them  !  for  shame !  prithee^  take 
th^m  boldly,  call  for  them,  make  them  bring 
them  to  you  here,  and  go  out  with  spirit,  in  die 
face  of  your  whole  family. 

Oak.  No,  no— yon  are  wtt)Dg — ^Ket  her  nft  nf- 
t^  I  am  gone ;  and,  when  I  ratufo,  you  know,  I 
shall  exert  myself  with  more  proprieCj,  after  tbis 
open  affront  to  her  authority. 

Maj.  Well,  take  your  own  Way. 

Oak,  Ay,  ay— let  mb  manage  it ; .  let  me  ma- 
nage iu  [JSriY  Oak. 

Jlfo;.  Manage  it!  Ay,  tdbesm*,  yoo  aiwn 
rarfe  manager!  It  is  daagerons,  they  s^,  to 
meddle  between  man  and  wife.  I  am  no  ^ent 
favourite  of  Mrs  Oakl/s  idready;  and,  m  • 
week's  time,  I  expect  to  have  the  door  dQit  m 
my  teeth. 

Enter  Charles. 
How  now,  Charles^  what  news  2 
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CAo.  Ruined  and  andooe !  Sbe'i  ^Qiie,  unde  ! 
"SAy  iiatfiioC%  lose  for  ever ! 

MMm»  Goiie  otf  wich  a  maa?  I  thought  lo: 
tW  ara  aU  alike. 

£A4t.  O  no !  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful  Ukakdk 
with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Afiqi^.  Faithy  a  gin  of  spirit !  Joy !  Charles,  I 

give  jKMi  joy !  she  is  your  owa,  my  boy !  A  fool 

and  a  great  estate !  Devilish  strong  temptations! 

CA«.  A  wretch !   I  was  saie  she  woold  never 

think  of  him. 

.Bfk^'.  No !  to  be  sure !  commend  roe  to  your 
modestj !  Refuse  five  thousand  a-year  and  a  ba- 
ronet, lor  pretty  Mr  Charles  Oakly  I  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  looby  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his 
head  besides  a  hound,  a  hunter,  a  five-barred 
g^Ue,  and  a  horse-raGe ;  but,  then,  he's  rich,  and 
that  will  <)ualify  his  absurdities.  Money  is  a 
wonderful  improver  of  the  understanding.  But 
wheooe  comes  all  this  intelligenoe } 

Cha.  In  an  angry  letter  mm  her  father.  How 
miserable  I  am !  If  I  had  not  offended  my  Hai^ 
riot,  muoh  ofiended  her  by  that  foolish  not  and 
drinking  at  your  house  in  the  country,  she  would 
certainly,  at  such  a  time,  have  taken  refuge  in 
my  arms. 

Mt^,  A  very  agreeable  figure  for  a  young  la- 
dy, to  be  sure,  aira  extremely  decent ! 

Cka.  I  am  all  uneasiness.  Did  not  she  tell 
me,  that  she  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  having 
trusted  her  ailections  with  a  man  of  such  a  wild 
disposition  ?  What  a  heap  of  extravagandes  was 
I  guilty  of? 

Maj,  Extravagancies  with  a  witness !  Ah,  you 
silly  young  dog,  you  would  ruin  yourself  with  her 
father,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  There  you 
sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  telling  the  old  gentleman 
the  whole  afiair,  and  sweariug  you  would  drive 
sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the  country,  though  I 
kept  wiwin^  and  noddinj^,  polling  you  by  the 
bleeve,  and  kicking  your  shms  -under  the  table,  in 
hopes  of  stopping  you,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Cha,  What  distress  may  she  be  in  at  this  in- 
stant I  Alone,  and  defenceless !  Where  f  Where 
CUD  she  be? 

Mai,  What  relations  or  friends  has  she  in 
town? 

Cha.  Relations !  let  me  see. — Faith !  I  have 
it.  If  she  is  in  town,  ten  to  one  but  slie  is  at 
her  aunt's,  lady  Freelove*s«^  I'll  go  thither  imnse- 
diately. 

Maj.  Lady  Freelove^s !  Hold,  hold,  ChaHes ! 
do  you  know  her  ladyship  ? 

Cka-  Not  much;   but  111  break  through  all 
forms  to  RCt  to  my  Harriot. 
Maj.  1  do  know  her  hulyship^ 
Cka.  Well,  and  what  do  you  know  of  her? 
Maf.  Oh,  mHhing  VtUr  ladyship  is  «  wonsaa 
of  the  wedd,  thatV  all — -«she  II  intredMe  Har- 
Ttot  to  the  best  company. 
Cka.  What  do  yon  mean ) 
1%.  Yes^  yes;   I  would  tvast  •  wifb,  or  a 


dattfjbter,  or  a  mistrtss  with  lady  Freelove,  to  be 
sure !  ni  tell  you  what,  Charles !  youVe  a  good 
boy,  but  you  don't  know  tho  world.  Women  are 
mr  times  oAener  ruined  by  their  aoquaintanca 
with  each  other,  than  by  their  attachment  to 
men.  One  thorough-paoed  lady  will  train  up  a 
ihoufand  novioesw  That  lady  Freelove  is  an  ar- 
rant  ■  By  the  by,  did  not  she,  hist  summer, 
make  formal  proposals  to  Harriot*!  father  from 
lord  Trinket? 

Cka,  Yes !  but  they  were  received  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  The  old  gentleman,  it  seemi^ 
hates  a  lord,  and  he  told  her  so  in  plain  terms. 

Afef.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobility  may 
not  run  in  the  blood.  The  girl,  I  warrant  you, 
has  no  objection.  However,  if  she^  there,  watch 
her  narrowly,  Charles  I  lady  Freelove  is  as  mis* 
chievous  as  a  monkey,  and  as  cpnning,  too.  ■  ■■ 
Have  a  icare  of  her.    I  say,  have  a  care  of  her. 

Cka,  If  she's  there.  111  have  her  out  of  the 
house  within  thb  half  hour,  or  set  ^re  to  it 

Maj.  Nay,  now,  you're  too  violent-— ^  Stay  # 
moment,  and  we^il  consider  what's  best  to  be 
done. 

Re-enter  Oailt. 

Oak,  Come,  is  the  coach  ready?  Let  us  be 
gone.    Does  Charles  et>  with  us  ? 

Cka,  I  go  with  you !  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am 
so  vext  and  distracted,  and  so  many  thoughts 
crowd  in  upon  me,  I  don*t  know  which  way  to 
turn  myself. 

MnOak,  [Witkin.]  llie  ooach!  dines  out! 
where  is  your  master  ? 

Oak,  Zounds !  brother,  here  she  is ! 

£n/fr  Mrs  Oakly. 

Mrt  Oak.  Pray,  Mr  Oakly,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter you  cai^not  dine  at  home  to-day  ? 

Oak,  Uao^t  be  uneasy,  my  dear !  I  have  a  lit- 
tle business  to  settle  with  mj  brother;  so  I  am 
only  just  going  to  dinner  with  him  and  Chariea 
to  the  tavern. 

ill rs  Oak,  Why  cannot  you  settle  your  business 
here  as  well  as  at  a  tavern  ?  But  it  is  some  of 
your  ladies'  business,  I  suppose,  and  so  you  must 
get  rid  of  my  company.  This  b  chiefiy  your 
fault,  major  Oakly  I 

Maj.  Lord,  sister !  what  signifies  it,  whether  a 
man  dines  at  home  or  abroad  ?  Woolly, 

Mn  Oak.  It  signifies  a  great  deal,  sir  I  and  I 
don't  choose      ■    ■ 

Afo;.  Phoo !  lei  him  go,  my  dear  sister,  let 
him  go !  he  will  be  ten  times  better  company 
when  he  comes  baok.  I  tell  you  what,  sister — 
you  sit  at  home  till  yeu  are  ipiite  tired  of 
one  another,  and,  then,  yon  grow  cross,  and  fall 
OQI.  If  yon  woold  but  part  a  little  now  and 
then,  yon  mi^t  meet  again  in  good  humour. 

3^  00k.  I  be^  iMgor  Oaklyy  that  you  would 
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tnMdUc  ffmwtu  dboot  yon 
»e  tell  yoo,  ar,  dMt  I— ^» 

Odk.  Nay,  do  HOC  pot  tfafKlf  ioto  m 
witk  tlie  maior,  ny  dear!  It  is  not  his  fiadt; 
sad  I  ihall  cone  back  to  ibee  rtrj  aoon. 

MrtOoK  Come  back!  wlqr  need  joa  go  oat  ? 
I  kaoir  frell  eooo^  wfaea  yoo  ineao  to 


me :  for,  tben,  tbeie  is  alfms  a  pietaooe  of  di- 
ning witb  sir  John,  or  my  ked,  or  aomebodj ; 
bat  when  joa  tell  me  that  yon  are  going  to  a  ta* 
Tcm,  itfs  soch  a  bare-ftoed  aflSroat 

Oak,  This  is  so  strange^  noir !  Whj,  mj  dear, 
I  shall  ooly  jost 

MnOak,  Only  jost  go  after  the  bMly  in  the 
letter,  I  soppose? 

Oak,  Weil,  well;  I  won't  go  dien.  Will  that 
coorince  yoo?  I'll  stay  i»ith  yoo,  my  dear !  will 
that  satisnr  yon  ? 

Maj.  tor  shame !  hold  oot,  if  you  are  a  man. 

[Apart. 

Oak  She  has  been  so  mocfa  vest  this  mora- 
jung  already,  I  most  hdmoor  her  a  little  now. 

[Apart. 

Maj.  Fy,  fy !  go  out,  or  yoo're  oodooe. 

[Apart. 

Oak  Yoo  see  it's  impossible [Apart. 

[To  Jfrs  Oakly.]  Ill  dine  at  home  with  thee, 
my  love, 

Mrt  Oak  At,  ay ;  pray  do^  sir.  Dine  at  a 
tarem,  indeed !  [Ooiii^. 

Oak  [Returning.]  Yoa  may  depend  on  me  an- 
other time,  major. 

Mttf.  Steel  and  adamant  I  Ah ! 

JUrs  Oak  [BetumiH]  Mr  Oakly ! 


aaft;Oh,Bqr 


MmOf.  ^m,  ha^  aa 


CAa.Oh, 


II9.  So!  Ilwfea 
aad  my  bmcfaer.    Will 
die  St  Albaa's  by  fear?  Well 
and  think  of  tfab  affiur. 

Cka,  lkm\  depend  opoo  me.    I  shaB  be 
mngall  over  the  town  in  pnrsoit  of  my 
rioc     I  bare  been  ooaaideiing  what  joa 
said ;  hot,  at  all  events,  IH  go  directij  to 


Freelove'Sb    If  I  find  her  not  dbere^ 
dball  direct  myself.  Heaven  knowSb 

M^.  Hark  ye,  Charles!   If 
her,  yoo  may  be  at  a  1 
hoitte.    I  have  a  saug  room,  aad 


wav£ 


ber  to  my 


Cha,  Phoo  I  prithee,  aade^  don't 
me,  now. 

Afa^.  WcU,  senoosiy,  then^  wij 
yont  service. 

Cka.  I  thank  yoo :  hot  I  mast  be  sone. 

Afo;.  Ay,  ay ;  bring  her  to  my  hoose,  and  well 
settle  the  whole  aflhir  for  yoo.  Yoa  shaH  dap 
her  into  a  a  poet-chaise,  taluB  the  chaplain  of  oar 
repment  along  with  yoo;  wheel  her  down  to 
Scotland;  and,  when  yoo  come  back,  send  to  sec- 
tie  her  fortone  with  her  father:  that's  the  oso* 
dem  ait  of  makii^  love^  Charles! 

[Ksemni. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I.— il  room  in  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn. 

Enter  Sir  Harbt  Beagle  and  Tom. 

Sir  Har.  Ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown 
the  man  ?  hey,  Tom ! 

Tbfii.  Yes,  yoor  honour. 

-Sir  Har.  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there 
is  no  fiaw  in  bis  blood } 

Tom,  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little  be- 
holden to  the  ground,  as  aov  horse  that  ever 
went  over  the  turf  upon  four  I^gs.  Why,  here's 
his  whole  pedieree,  your  honour ! 

Sir  Har.  Is  he  attested? 

7osi.  Very  well  attested :  it  is  signed  by  Jack 
Spur,  and  my  lord  StartalL 

[Giving  tha  pedigree. 

Sir  Har.   Let  me  aee^Reamng.}--*  Tom- 

*  come-tickle-me  was  out  of  the  famous  Tantwi- 
'  vv-mare,  by  sir  Aaron  Driver's  chesnut  horse 

*  White  Stockinss.     White  Stockings,  his  dam, 

*  was  got  by  lord  Hedge's  South  Barb»  full  sister 
'  to  the  Proserpine  Filley,  and  his  sire  Tom 

*  Jones,  his  grandam  was  the  Irish  Dutchess,  and 
'  his  graotfsire  'Squire  Sportl/s  Trajan ;  his  great 


*  grandam,  and  great  great  grandam, 

*  market  Peggy  and  Black  Moll,  and  fan  gireat 
'  grandsire,  and  great  great  grandaire,  were  sir 
'  Ralph  Whip's  Regulus,  and  the  famoos  Prince 
'  Anamaboo. 

h» 
John  X  Srra, 


STAaTAL.' 

Tom.  All  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing !  a 
foal  oat  of  your  honour's  bald-fooed  Venn%  by 
thii  horse,  would  beat  the  world. 

Sir^or.  Well,  then,  well  think  <n^t.    Bof, 

Eox  on'^  Tom ;  I  have  certainly  knocked  op  my 
tde  roan  gelding,  in  this  damned  wild^oose 
chawiof  threescore  miles  an  end. 

Tom,  He's  deadly  blown  to  be  sore,  yoor  ho- 
nour ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  wrong 
scent  after  all  Madam  Harriot  certainly  took 
IKTOSS  the  country,  instead  of  coming  on  to  Loo- 
don. 

Sir  Har,  No,  no ;  we  traced  her  all  thewaj 
up.    Bat  d'ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  among  the 

d 
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st&bles  and  repositories  hfere  in  town,  for  a  smart 
Toad  nag,  and  a  strung  horse  to  carry  a  portman- 
tesui. 


TVmr.  Sir  Roger  Turf's  horses  are  all  to  he 
sold — rii  see  if  there's  ever  a  tight  thing  there — 
l>iAt  I  suppose,  air,  you  would  have  one  somewhat 
stronger  than  SnipP — I  don't  think  he's  quite 
enough  of  a  horse  for  your  honour. 

Sir  Har.  Not  enough  of  a  horse !  Snip's  a 
powrerful  gelding;  master  of  two  stone  more 
than  my  weight.  If  Snip  stands  sound,  I  would 
not  take  a  hundred  guineas  for  him.  Poor  Snip ! 
go  into  the  stable,  Tom ;  see  they  give  him  a 
vrarm  mash,  and  look  at  his  heels  and  his  eyes. 
fiut  Where's  Mr  Russet  all  this  while  f 

Tow,  I  left  the  'squire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold 
pigeon-pye,  and  enquiring  after  madaA  Harriot 
m  the  kitchen.  Ill  let  him  know  your  honour 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  here. 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  do :  but  hark'c,  Tom,  be  sure 
jou  take  care  of  Snip. 

Tom,  I'll  warrant  vour  honour. 

Sir  Har.  I'll  be  Anwn  in  the  stables  myself 

by  and  by.    [Exit  Tom. J   Let  mesoe out 

of  the  famous  Tantwivy  by  White  Stockings; 
White  Stockings  his  dam,  full  sister  to  the  Pros- 
erpine Filly,  and  his  sire — pox  on't,  how  un- 
lucky it  is,  that  this  damned  accident  should  hap- 
pen in  the  Newmarket  week  !  ten  to  one  I  lose 
my  match  with  lord  Choukjade,  by  nut  riding 
myself,  and  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  hedge 
my  betts  neither  ■  what  a  damned  piece  of 

work  have  I  made  on't !  I  have  knocked  up  poor 
Snip,  shall  lose  tny  match,  and,  as  to  Harriot, 
tlic  odds  are,  that  I  lose  my  match  there,  too — 
a  skittish  young  tit !  If  I  once  get  her  tight  in 
hand,  I'll  make  her  wince  for  ir.  I^icr  estate 
joined  to  my  own,  I  would  have  the  finest  stud, 
and  tiie  noblest  kennel  in  the  whole  country. — 
But  here  comes  her  father,  puffing  and  blowing, 
like  a  broken-winded  horse  up  hill. 

Enter  Russet. 

Atts.  Well,  sir  Harry,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  her  ? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about 
her,  and  he  says,  you  may  have  her  for  five  hun- 
dred guineas. 

Hut.  Five  hundred  guineas !  how  d'ye  mean } 
where  is  she  ?  which  way  did  she  take  ? 
,Sir  Har.  Why,  first  she  went  to  Epsoro^  then 
to  Lincoln,  then  to  Nottingham,  and  now  she  is 
at  York. 

Rut,  Impossible !  she  could  not  go  of«r  half 
the  ji^ound  in  the  time.  What  the  devil  are  you 
talkmg  of? 

Sir  Har.  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  say- 
ing you  wanted  to  buy. 

Rut.  Ilie  devil  take  the  mare  ! — who  would 
think  of  her,  when  I  am  mad  about  an  affiiir  of 
80  much  more  coDsequence.? 

Vol.  n. 


Sir  Har,  You  seemed  mad  about  her  a  little 
while  ago.  She's  a  fine  marci,  and  a  thing  of 
shape  and  blood. 

Rut.  Damn  her  blood  ! — Harriot  I  my  dear 
provoking  Harriot !  Where  can  she  be  ?  Have 
you  got  any  intelligence  of  her  ? 

Sir  Har.   No,  faith,  not  I :  we  seem  to  be 

auite  thrown  out  here — but,  however,  I  have  or- 
ered  Tom  to  try  if  he  can  hear  any  thing  of  ber 
among  the  ostlers. 

Rut.  Why  don't  you  inquire  after  her  •  your- 
self ?  why  don't  you  run  up  and  down  the  whole 

town  after  her? t'other  young  rascal  knows 

where  she  is,  I  warrant  you. — What  a  pingue  it 
is  to  have  a  daughter !  When  one  loves  her  to 
distraction,  and  lias  toiled  and  laboured  to  make 
her  happy,  the  ungrateful  slut  will  sooner  go  to 
hell  her  own  way — but  she  shall  have  hi  in — I 
will  make  her  happy,  if  I  break  her  heart  for  it. 
— A  provoking  gipsy! — to  run  away,  and  tor- 
ment her  poor  father,  tliat  dotes  on  her !  I'll 
never  see  her  face  again. — Sir  Harry,  how  can 
we  get  any  intelligence  of  her?  Why  don't. yon 
speak  ?  why  don't  you  tell  me  ? — Zounds  !  you 
seem  as  indifTercnt  as  if  you  did  not  care  a  farth- 
ing about  her. 

Sir  Har.  Indifferent !  you  may  well  call  me 
inditiferent! — this  damned  chase  after  her  will 
cost  me  a  thousand — —if  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  I  would  not  have  been  off  the  course  this 
week,  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  my  whole  family 
ni  hold  you  six  to  two  tliat-— 

Rut.  Zounds !  hold  your  tongue,  or  talk  more 

to  the  purpose 1  swear,  she  is  too  g(K>d  for 

vou— you  don't  deserve  such  a  wife — a  fine,  dear, 
sweet,  lovely,  chanuing  girl ! — She'll  break  my 

heart. llow    shall  I  find   her  out? Vo, 

prithee,  sir  Harry,  my  dear  honest  friend,  con- 
sider how  we  may  discover  where  she  is  fled  to. 

Sir  Har.  Suppose  ydU  put  an  advertisement 
into  the  news-papers,  describing  her  marks,  ber 
age,  her  height,  and  where  she  strayed  from.  I 
recovered  a  bay  mare  once  by  that  method. 

Rut,  Advertise  her  !  What  !  describe  my 
daughter  and  expose  her  in  the  public  papers, 
with  a  reward  for  bringing  her  home,  like  horses 

stolen  or  strayed  ! recovered  a  bay  mare  !— • 

the  devil's  in  the  fellow ! he  thinks  of  nothing 

but  racers,  and  bay  mares,  and  stallions. 

'Sdeath  I  wish  your 

Sir  Han  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded; 
it  would  save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rut,  Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself? 1 

am  half  distracted. If  I  go  to  that  young 

dog's  house,  he  has  certainly  conveyed  her  some- 
where out  of  my  reach if  she  does  not  send 

to  roe  to  day,  I'll  give  her  up  for  ever— — per- 
haps, though,  she  may  have  met  with  some  ac- 
cioent,  and  has  nobody  to  assist  her.~No,  she 
is  certainly  with  that  young  rascal. — I  wish  she 
was  dead,  and  I  was  dead-*-I11  blow  young 
Oakl/s  braius  out 
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Enier  Ton. 

Sir  Uar.  Well,  Torn,  how  is  poor  Snip  ? 

Tmn.  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  warm  mtth: 
but  Lady,  the  pointing  bitch  that  followed  700 
all  the  way,  is  dcsidly  foot-sore. 

Rui.  Damn  Snip  and  Ladj  !  have  yoa  heard 
any  thing  of  Harriot  ?   * 

Tom.  Why  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my  vcmor 
ter  and  vr>ur  honour  know,  that  John  Ostler  aats 
a«  how,  just  such  a  lady  as  I  told  him  madam 
Harriot  was,  came  here  in  a  four-^wheel  chaise, 
and  was  fetched  away  soon  after  by  a  fine  lady 
in  a  chariot. 

Run,  Did  she  come  alone  } 

Tom,  Quite  alone,  only  a  scrrant-maid,  please 
your  honour. 

Rus.  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they  go 
to? 

Tom.  John  Ostler  says  as  how,  they  bid  the 
coachman  drive  to  Grosvenor-square. 

Sir  Har.  Soho  !  puss— ^Yoics ! 

Rui.  She  is  certainly  gone  to  that  young 
rogue— he  has  got  his  aunt  to  fetch  her  from 
honcc — —or  else  she  is  with  her  own  aunt,  lady 

Freclove they  Ixoth  live  in  that  part  of  the 

town,  ni  go  to  his  house ;  and  in  the  mean 
while,  sir  Harry,  you  shall  step  to  lady  Frce- 
loveV.  WcHl  find  her,  I  warrant  you.  Ill  teach 
my  young  mistress  to  be  gadding.  She  shall 
nmrry  you  to-night  Come  along,  sir  Harry, 
come  along;  we  won't  lose  a  minute.  Come 
oloni;. 

Sir  Har.  Soho  !  hark  forward  !  wind  'em 
aiui  cross  'em  I  hark  forward  !  Yoics  !  Yoics  ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  \\.— Change  to  Oakly's, 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly. 

^In  Oak.  After  all,  that  letter  was  certainly 
intciuicd  for  my  husband.  I  see  plain  enough 
tlic'v  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me.  My  husband 
intriiriiini!,  tlie  major  working  him  up  to  afiront 
me,  {'harks  owning  his  letters,  and  so  playing 
irito  each  other's  hands.— —They  tliink  me  a 

fool,  I  find but  ni  be  too  much  for  them 

vet. 1  have  desired  to  S()eak  with  Mr  Oak- 

Iv,  and  expect  him  here  immediately.  His 
temper  is  naturally  open;  and  if  he  thinks  my 
nn'4cr  abated,  and  my  suspicions  laid  asleep,  he 
WAX  certainly  betray  himself  by  his  behaviour, 
ril  a*)9ume  an  air  of  good-humour,  pretend  to 
believe  the  fine  story  they  have  tnimped  up, 
throw  him  ofi'his  guard,  and  so  draw  the  s^e^^t 
out  of  him.  Here  he  comes.— 'How  haid  it  is 
to  dissi!«uble  one's  anger!  O,  I  could  rate  him 
Miundly  !  but  I'll  keep  down  my  indignatioti  at 
present,  though  it  chokes  me. 

Enter  Oaxly. 
O  my  dear !  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you.    Pray  I 


sit  down.  [Tke^  tU^  I  longed  to  we  joa.  It 
seemed  an  age  till  I  had  an  opportooitT  of  talk- 
ing over  the  silly  afiair  that  happened  this  morT>- 
ing.  [MUdh, 

Oak.  Why,  really,  my  dear  ■ 

Mn  Oai.  Nay,  doa\  look  so  g;r«re  now« 
Come — it's  ell  over.  Cbarles  and  yen  have 
cleared  up  matters    I  em  satiito!. 

Oak.  Indeed !  I  reyoioe  to  hear  it !  Too  make 
me  happy  beyond  my  expectabon.  Thm  dispo- 
sition will  insore  oar  felicity.  Do  bat  Ist  a&^de 
your  cruel  unjust  suspicion^  end  we  ahoold  nert^ 
liave  the  least  difierence. 

Mrs  Oak.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  diink  90.  HI  en- 
deavour to  get  the  better  of  it.  And  reaUj  stnne- 
times  it  is  very  ridicolooa.  My  uneasiDe^  thi> 
morning,  ^r  instance!  ha,  he,  he!  To  be  so 
much  alarmed  about  that  idle  letter,  which  ttuDCf  1 
out  quite  another  thing  at  last— was  not  I  very 
anery  with  you.^  ha,  1m,  ha !   [Affiscting  m  AiMirV. 

Oak.  Don't  mention  it.  Let  us  both  forget  iL 
Your  present  cheerfulness  ni^es  emends  for 
every  thing. 

Mrt  Oak.  I  am  ept  to  be  too  violent :  I  lore 
you  too  well  to  be  quite  easy  uhontytm^  [Fondk.] 
Well — no  matter — what  is  become  of  Cheries  ^ 

Oak.  Poor  fellow !  he  is  on  the  wing»  rambhiig 
all  over  the  town  in  pursuit  of  this  young  lady. 

Mrt  Oak.  Where  is  he  gone,  pray ! 

Oak.  First  of  all,  I  believe,  to  some  of  her  re- 
lations. 

Mrt  Oak.  Relations!  Who  are  they?  Where 
do  they  live  ^ 

Oak.  There  is  an  aunt  of  ber's  lives  just  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  lady  Freelove. 

Jlfrt  Oak.  Lady  Freelove !  Oho !  gone  to  ti- 
dy Freclot'e's,  is  ne  ? — and  do  you  think  he  f»ilJ 


hear  any  thine  of  her } 

Oak.  I  don\  ki 
soul. 


know ;  but  I  hope  so  with  all 


niv 


Mrt  Oak.  Hope !  with  all  your  soul !  do  von 
hope  so  ?  [Aiarmid. 

Oak.  Hope  so !  ye — ^ye»— why,  don't  yon  hope 
80  ?  [t^rpristd. 

Mrt  Oak.  Well — ^ycs — fReceTenng,y--0  av, 
to  be  sure.  I  hope* it  of  all  things.  Yoa  kno\V, 
my  dear,  it  must  give  me  great  satisfaction,  h^ 
well  as  yourself,  to  see  Charles  well  settled. 

Oak:  I  should  tliink  so;  and  re&Uy  I  don't 
know  where  he  can  be  setded  so  well.  She  is  a 
most  deserving  young  woman,  I  assure  you. 

JIfrt  Oak.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  he  r^ 
then.^ 

Oak,  To  be  sure,  my  dear !  aAer  seeing  her  so 
often  thst  summer  at  the  major^s  house  in  the 
country,  and  at  her  father's. 

Mrt  Oak.  So  often ! 

Oak.  O  ay,  very  often— Charles  took  care  of 
that — almost  evenr  day. 

Mrt  Oak.  Incieed)  But  pray  a  a  a  I 
gay— a— a —  [Omfuttti. 

Oak,  What  do  you  say?  my  dear  I 
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MrM  Ouh.  I  8»y  a  a  [Stammring,]  Is  she 
bandsome  } 

Oak,  Prodigiousljr  handsome  indeed. 

Mrs  On/c  Prodigiously  handsome !  and  is  she 
reckooed  a  sensible  girW 

Oak.  A  very  sensible,  modest,  agreeable  young 
lady,  as  ever  I  knew.  You  would  be  extremely 
fond  of  her,  I  am  sure.  You  can't  ima(;tnc  bow 
happy  I  was  in  her  companjr.  Poor  Cliarles !  »hc 
aoon  made  a  conquest  of  him ;  and  uo  wonder : 
ahe  has  so  manj  elegant  accomplishments !  such 
an  infinite  fund  of  cheerfulness  and  good  bu* 
inour !  Why,  she's  the  darling  of  the  whole  ooun- 
try, 

Mrs  Ouk  Lord  !  you  seem  quite  in  saptures 
mbout  her. 

Oak  Raptures !  not  at  all.  I  wfis  only  telling 
joii  the  young  lady's  character.  I  thought  you 
-would  be  ghid  to  find  that  Charles  had  made  so 
sensible  a  choice,  and  was  so  likely  to  be  happy. 

Mrs  Oak  O,  Charles !  True,  as  you  say, 
Charles  will  be  mighty  happy. 

Oak  Don't  you  think  so) 

Mrs  Oak  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Poor  Charles ! 
I  am  much  concerned  for  him.  He  must  be  very 
uneasy  about  her.  J  was  tlMnkiug  whether  we 
could  be  of  any  service  u$  him  in  tliis  af£jir. 

Oak  Was  you,  my  love  ?  that  is  very  gpod  of 
you.  Let  me  see  ?  How  can  we  manage  it  f  Gad ! 
I  have  hit  it.  The  luckiest  thought !  and  it  will 
be  of  great  service  to  Charles. 

Mrs  Oak  Well,  what  is  it?  [Eagcrfy.y—You 
know  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  Charles,  and 
oblige  you.  [Mildfy. 

Oak  That  is  so  kind !  Lord,  my  clear,  if  you 
would  but  always  consider  things  in  this  proper 
light,  and  continue  this  amiable  temper,  we  should 
be  the  happiest  people 

Mrs  Oak,  I  believe  so :  but  tvhat's  your  pro- 
posal? 

Oak  I  am  sure  youll  like  it  Charles,  you 
know,  may  perhaps  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with 
this  lady — 

Afff  Oak  True. 

Oak  Now,  I  was  thinking,  that  he  might,  with 
your  leave,  my  dear-»— 

ilfrt  Oak  WeU  I 

Oak,  Bring  her  home  here^— 

Afrs  Ooib.  How ! 

Oak  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear ! — it 
will  make  poor  Charles\i  mind  quite  easy :  and 
you  may  taae  her  under  your  protection  till  her 
father  comes  to  (own. 

Mrs  Oak  Amaaing !  this  is  even  beyond  my 
expectation.  m 

Oa*.  Why! what! 

Mrs  Oak  Was  there  ew  such  assurance ! 
Take  her  under  my  protection !  What !  would 
you  keep  her  under  my  nose  ? 

Oak  Nay,  I  never  conceived — ^1  thought  you 
would  have  approved 

Jfn  OaA.  What !  make  me  yoox  convenient 


woman ! — No  place  but  my  own  house  to  serve 
your  purposes  ? 

Oak  Lord,  this  is  the  strangest  misapprehen- 
sion !  I  am  quite  astonished. 

Mrs  Oak  Astonished  !  yes— —confused,  de- 
tected, betrayed  by  your  vain  confidence  of  im- 
posii^  on  me.  WW  sure  you  imagine  me  an 
idiot,  a  driveller.  Charles,  indeed  !  yes  Charles 
is  a  fine  excuse  for  you.  The  letter  this  morn- 
ing, the  letter,  Mr  Oakly ! 

Oak  The  letter !  why,  sure  that- 

Mrs  Oak  Is  suflEUsientJy  explained.  You  have 
made  it  verv  clear  to  me.  Now  I  am  convinced. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  perfidy.  But  I  thank 
you  for  some  hints  you  have  given  me,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  make  use  of  them  :  nor  will 
I  rest,  till  I  have  full  conviction,  and  overwhelm 
you  with  the  strongest  proof  of  your  baseness  to- 
wards me. 

Oak  Nay,  but 

Mrs  Oak  Go,  go !  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
falsehood:  away!  [£jrtY  Mrs  Oakly. 

Oak.  Was  tliere  ever  any  thing  like  this?  Such 
unaccountable  behaviour!  angry  I  don't  know 
why !  jealous  of  I  know  not  what !  pretending  to  be 
satisfied  merely  to  draw  me  in,  and  then  creating 
imaginary  proofs  out  of  an  innocent  conversa- 
tion ! Hints ! hints  I  liavc  given  lier !— - 

What  can  she  mean? 


Toilet  crossing  the  stage. 

Toilet !  Habere  are  yon  going  ? 

Ibilat,  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  com- 
pany to  my  lady  to-day.  She  won't  Siee  a  single 
soul,  sir.  [Exit  Toilet. 

Oak  What  an  unhappy  woman  !  Now  will  she 
sit  all  day  feeding  on  ncr  suspicions,  till  she  ha» 
convinced  herselt  of  the  trutli  of  them. 

JoDN  crossing  the  stage. 

WeU,  sir,  what's  your  business? 

John,  Goin|[  to  order  the  chariot,  sir. — My  la- 
dy's going  out  immediately.  [Exit  Jobs. 

Oak,  Going  out !  wliat  is  all  tliis  ? — But  every 
way  she  makes  me  miserable.  Wild  and  ungo- 
vernable as  the  sea  or  the  wind  !  made  up  of 
storms  and  tempests  !  I  can't  bjear  it :  and,  one 
way  or  other.  I  will  put  an  end  to  it.  [Erit. 

SCENE  IIL — ^Lady  Freelove's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove  with  a  card — Servant 

following. 

Lady  Free.  [Reading  as  she  enters.] — *  And 
'  will  take  die  liberty  ot  wfuting  on  her  ladyship 
'  en  cavalier,  as  he  comes  from  tlic  mcnegc.' — 
Does  any  body  wait  that  brought  this  card  ? 

Ser.  Lord  Trinket's  servant  is  in  the  hall,  ma- 
dam. 

Lady  Free.  My  compliments,  and  I  shall  br 
glad  to  see  his  lordship. — Where  is  Miss  Uussct } 

Ser,  In  her  own  chamber,  madam. 
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Lady  Tree.  What  is  she  doing  ? 

Ser.  Writinc,  I  believe,  madam. 

La(hf  Free.  Oh !  ridiculous ! — scribbhng  to  that 
Oakly,  I  suppose.  [Apart !\ — Let  her  know  I 
should  be  glad  of  her  company  here. 

[Exit  Servant. 

It  is  a  mighty  troublesome  thing  to  manage  a 
simple  giri,  that  knows  nothing  of  the  world. 
Harriot,  like  all  other  girls,  is  foolishly  fond  of 
this  young  fellow  of  her  own  chusing,  her  first 
luvc,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  man  that  is  particu- 
larly ci\il,  and  the  first  air  of  consequence  which 
a  yotmg  lady  gives  herself.  Poor  silly  soul ! — 
But  Oakly  must  not  have  her  positively.  A  match 
with  lord  Trinket  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
family.  1  must  bring  her  into  it.  I  will  throw 
her  into  his  way  as  often  as  possible,  and  leave 
him  to  make  liis  party  good  as  fast  as  he  can. 
But  here  she  comes. 


Enter  Harriot. 

Well !  Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts  ?  nay,  prithee, 
my  dear  little  run-away  girl,  be  more  cheerful  ! 
your  everlasting  melancholy  puts  me  into  the  va- 
pours. 

Bar.  Dear  madam,  excuse  mc.  'How  can  I  be 
cheerful  in  my  present  situation  ?  I  know  my  fa- 
ther's temper  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  this  step  of 
mine  must  almost  distract  him.  I  sometimes  wish 
that  I  had  remained  in  the  country,  let  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence. 

Jjidif  Free.  Why,  it  is  a  naughty  child,  that's 
certain ;  but  it  need  not  he  so  uneasy  about  pa- 
pa, as  you  know  that  I  wrote  by  last  night's  post, 
to  acquaint  him,  that  his  little  lost  sheep  was 
safe,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands in  every  particular,  except  marrying  that 

oaf,  sir  Harry  Beagle. Lord!  Lord!  what  a 

difference  there  is  between  a  country  and  town 
education !  Why,  a  l^ndon  lass  would  have 
jumped  out  of  a  v\indow  into  a  gallant's  arms, 
and  without  thinking  of  her  father,  unless  it  were 
to  have. drawn  a  few  bills  on  him,  been  an  hun- 
dred miles  off  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  or  perhaps 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  t*venty-four. 

Har.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  precipi- 
tate.    I  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

Jsody  Free.  I  swear,  child,  you  are  a  downright 
prude.  Your  way  of  talking  gives  me  the  spleen ; 
so  full  of  affection,  and  duty,  and  virtue,  'tis  just 
like  a  funeral  sermon.  And  yet,  pretty  soul !  it 
can  love.  Well,  ]  wonder  at  your  taste ;  a  sneak- 
ing simple  gentleman  !  v^ithout  a  title  !  and  when, 
to  my  knowledge,  you  might  have  a  man  of  qua- 
lity to-morrow. 

Har.  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  must  excuse 
me,  but  many  a  man  of  quality  would  make  me 
miserable. 

Lady  Free,  Indeed,  my  dear,  these  antedilu- 
vian notions  will  never  do  now-a-days ;  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  too,  those  little  wicked  eyes  of 
yours  speak  a  very  different  language.  Indeed  you 


have  fine  eyes,  child !  And  tbey  have  made  fine 
work  witli  lord  Trinket. 

Har.  L6rd  Trinket !  [Contemptmous^ 

Lady  Free.  Yes,  lord  Trinket :  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do;  and  yet,  you  iU-natured  things 
you  will  not  vouchsafe  him  a  single  smile.  Bat 
you  roust  give  the  poor  soul  a  little  encoonige- 
ment,  prithee  do. 

Har.  Indeed,  I  cannot,  madam,  for  of  all 
mankind  Lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Lady  Free.  Why  so,  child?  lie  is  coonted  a 
well-bred,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  the  women 
all  think  him  handsome. 

Har.  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be  able 
to  be  very  unmannerly  with  a  great  deal  of  gpod 
breeding ;  is  just  handsome  enough  to  make  him 
most  excessively  vain  of  his  person ;  and  has  just 
reflection  enough  .to. finish  him  for  a  coxcomb; 
qualifications,  which  are  all  very  commoo  a- 
mong  those  whom  your  ladyship  calls  men  of 
quality. 

Lady  Free.  A  satirist,  too !  Indeed,  my  dear, 
this  affectation  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  yon. — 
There  will  be  a  superiority  in  the  behaviour  of 
persons  of  fashion. 

Har.  A  superiority,  indeed !  For  his  lordship 
alway  behaves  with  so  much  insolent  familiaritv. 
that  J  should  almost  imagine  he  was  solicitinf; 
me  for  other  favours,  rather  than  to  pass  tar 
whole  life  with  him. 

Lady  Free.  Innocent  freedoms,  child,  which 
every  fine  woman  expects  to  be  taken  wkfa  ber, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  her  beauty. 

Har.  They  are  freedoms,  which,  I  tlank,  no 
innocent  woman  can  allow. 

Lady  Free.  Romantic  to  the  last  degree  ! 
Why,  you  are  in  the  country  still,  Harriot ! 


Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  My  lord  Trinket,*  madam. 

[Exit  Serrant. 
Lady  Free.   I  swear  now  I  have  a  good  miad 
to  tell  him  all  you  have  said. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket  in  boots^  4'C*  ^from  tkc 

Riding-fiouse. 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Lord  Trink.  Your  ladyship  does  me  too  mach 
honoiir.  Here  I  am  en  bottine  as  you  see — jual 
come  from  the  menege.  Miss  Russet,  I  am  yoar 
slave.  I  declare  it  makes  roe  quite  happy  to  find 
you  together.  'Pon  honour,  madam,  [To  Hab- 
RIOT.]  I  begin  to  conceive  great  hopes  of  yoo  : 
and,  as  for  you.  Lady  Freelove,  I  cannot  soffi- 
cientlj^  commend  your  assiduity  with  your  lair 
pupil.  She  was  before,  possessed  of  everv  grace 
tliat  nature  could  bestow  on  her,'  and  noliody  is 
so  well  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give  her  d» 
Bon  Ton. 

Har.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  ia  a 
breath  !  My  lord,  I  am  obliged  to  yoa.  Bat  w»> 
ving  my  acknowledgemeol9,  give  me  lea?e  to  ask 
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your  lordship,  whether  natare  and  the  Bon  Ton 
(as  you  call  it;  are  so  diflferent,  that  we  must  gjve 
tip  one,  in  order  to  obtain  the  other  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Totaliv  opposite,  madam.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  J^a  Ton  i»  to  render  persons  of 
family  different  from  tlie  vulgar,  for  whom,  in- 
deed, nature  serves  very  well.  For  this  reason, 
it  has,  at  various  times,  been  ungenteel  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  walk,  to  be  in  good  health,  and  to  have 
twenty  other  horrible  perfections  of  nature.  Na* 
ture,  indeed,  may  do  very  well  sometimes.  It  made 
you,  for  instance,  and  it  then  made  something 
very  lovely ;  and  if  you  would  su£fer  us  of  quali- 
ty to  give  you  the  I'on,  you  would  be  absolutely 

ciivmc :  but  now me madam me 

nature  never  made  such  a  thing  as  me. 

Har,  Why,  indeed,  I  think  your  lordship  has 
▼ery  few  obligations  to  her 

Lord  Trink.  Then,  you  really  think'  it's  all  my 
own  ?  I  declare  now  that  is  a  mighty  centeel 
compliment  Nay,  if  you  begin  to  Hatter  already, 
vou  improve  apace.  Ton  honour,  lady  Free- 
love,  I  believe  we  shall  make  something  of  her  at 
last. 

Ladjf  Free,  No  doubt  on't  It  is  in  your 
lordship's  power  to  make  her  a  complete  woman 
of  fashion  at  once. 

Lord  IVmh,  Hum !  Why,  ay 

Har,  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am  of 
a  very  tasteless  disposition.  I  shall  never  bear 
to  be  carried  out  of  nature. 

Ladt/  Free.  You  are  out  of  nature,  now,  Har- 
riot !  1  am  sure  no  woman  but  yourself  ever  ob- 
jected to  being  carried  among  persons  of  quality. 
Would  you  l^lieve  it,  my  lord  ?  here  has  she 
been  a  whole  week  in  town,  and  would  never 
•ufTer  me  to  introduce  her  tu  a  rout,  an  assem- 
bly, a  concert,  or  even  to  court,  or  to  the  opera ; 
nay,  would  hardly  so  much  as  mix  with  a  living 
soul  that  ha^  visited  me. 

Lord  Trink.  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not 
adopt  the  manners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when 
you  will  not  even  honour  them  with  your  compa- 
ny. Were  you  to  make  one  in  our  little  cote- 
ries, we  should  soon  make  you  sick  of  the  boors 
and  bumpkins  of  the  horrid  country.  By  the 
bye,  I  met  a  monster  at  the  riding-house  this 
morning,  who  gave  nic  some  intelligence,  that 
wilt  surprize  you,  concerning  your  family  ? 
Har.  Whatintelli^nceP 
Lidif  Free.  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your 
lordship  calls  him  ?  A  curt'Tsity,  I  dare  say. 

htrd  Trink.  This  monster,  madam,  was  for- 
merly my  head  gnMim,  and  had  the  care  of  all 
roy  runnmg- horses;  but,  growing  most  abonmably 
surly  and  extravagant,  as  you  know  all  these  fei- 
lows  do,  i  tunied  him  off;  and,  ever  since,  my 
brother.  Slouch  Trinket,  has  had  the  care  of  my 
stud,  rides  all  my  principal  matches  himself — 

and 

liar.  Dear  my  lord,  don't  talk  of  your  groom, 


and  your  brother,  Imt  teD  me  the  news.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  my  father  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Your  father,  madam,  is  now  in 
town.  This  fellow,  you  must  know,  is  now  groom 
to  sir  Harry  Beagle,  your  sweet  rural  swain,  and 
informed  me,  that  his  master  and  your  father 
were  running  all  over  the  town  in  quest  of  you ; 
and  that  he  iiimself  had  orders  to  enquire  after 
you ;  for  which  reason,  I  suppose,  he  came  to 
the  riding<-house  stables  to  look  after  it,  thinking 
It,  to  be  sure,  a  very  likely  place  to  meet  you.— > 
Your  father,  perhaps,  is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the 
Tower,  or  Westminster-Abbey,  which  is  all  the 
idea  he  has  of  Loudon ;  and  your  faithful  lover 
is  probably  cheapening  a  hunter,  and  drinking 
strong  beer  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in  Smitfar 
Beld. 

*  Lady  Free.  The  whole  set  admirably  disposed 
of! 

Har.  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  him  where 
1  was? 

Lord  Trink.  Not  I,  'pon  honour,  madam  :— 
that  I  left  to  their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Ladu  Free.  And,  pray,  my  lord,  where,  in  this 
town,  have  this  polite  company  bestowed  them- 
selves? 

Lord  Trink.  They  lodge,  madam,  of  all  phi- 
ces  in  the  world,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in 
liolbom. 

Lady  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  Bull  and  Gate  ! 
Incomparable!  Wha^  have  they  brought  any 
iiay  or  cattle  to  town  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Very  well,  lady  Freelovc !  very 
well,  indeed !  There  they  are,  like  so  many  gra- 
ziers ;  and  there,  it  seems,  they  have  learned  that 
this  lady  is  certainly  in  London. 

Uar.  Do,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directly 
to  my  father,  informing  him  where  I  am,  .and 
that  your  ladyship  would  be  glad  to  sec  him 
here.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  venture  into  his 
presence  till  you  have,  in  some  measure,  pacified 
him ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  desire  him  not  to 
bring  tliat  wretched  fellow  along  with  him. 

Lord  Trink.  Wretched  fellow !  Oho !  Cou- 
rage, Milur  Trinket !  [Aside, 

Lady  Free.  I'll  send  immediately.  Who's  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  [Apart  to  Lady  FaEELOvc]  Sir  Harry 
iiengle  is  below,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  [Apart  to  Servant.]  I  am  not  at 
home.    Have  they  let  him  in  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is ! 
Well,  then,  shew  him  into  my  dressing-room.  I 
will  come  to  him  there.  [Exit  Servant. 

Lord  Trink.  Lady  Freelove  !  No  engagement 
I  hope.     We  won't  part  with  you,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.    The  worst  engagement  in  the. 
world.    A  pair  of  musty  old  prudes  I  Lady  For- 
mal and  Miss  Prate. 
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Xprrf  Trmk.  Q  A<  lutihii !  A>  D—aaoM  at 
ipecacuanha^  'pon  bonoar. 

Ztfdy  Free.  Did !  lud  I  what  shall  I  do  with 
them  ?  Why  do  these  foolish  wooaea  oarae  trait- 
bhog  me  now  ?  I  muat  wait  on  them  in  the  dies- 
Bing-roon,  and  you  nuist  cicuse  the  card,  Harri- 
ot, till  the?  are  gone.  I'll  dispatoh  them  aaaoon 
as  I  caa;  but  Heaven  knows  whan  I  shall  get  rid 
of  them,  for  they  are  both  everlasting  gossips ; 
though  the  words  come  from  her  ladyship  one  by 
one, like  drops  from  a  still,  while  the  other  tire- 
some woman  overwhelms  us  with  a  flood  of  im- 
pertinenoe.  Harriot,  you'll  eatortain  his  lord* 
ship  till  I  return.  [Exit. 

jLord  Dimk,  Gone !  '£gad,  my  afiurs  here 
be^n  to  grow  very  critical— *the  fiither  in  town  ! 
lover  in  town  !  Surrounded  by  enemies  !  What 
shall  I  do?— [7o  HAftaiOT.]— i  have  nothing  fit 
for  it  but  a  coup  de  main.  Ton  honour,  I  am 
not  sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for  leaving 
ns  such  an  agreeable  l6te-«-ti^te. 

Har:  Your  lordship  will  find  me  extremely 
bad  company. 

Lord  i)riML  Not  in  the  kaal,  my  dear !  we'll 
entertain  ourselves  one  wajr  or  other,  m  war- 
rant you.  'ffsd,  I  think  it  a  mighty  good  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  better  acquaintance  wioi 
you. 

Har.  I  don't  auderstand  you. 

Lond  ^TWaA.  No  ?  Why,  then,  111  speak  pkinr 
er^ — [Pausingf  and  looking  har  JuU  in  the  face.] 
You  are  an  amazing  fine  creature,  'pon  honour. 

Har.  If  this  be  your  lordship's  polite  conver- 
sation, I  shall  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself  in  so- 
liloquy. [Ooing. 

£ord  Drink,  No,  no^  no,  madam ;  that  must 
not  ho.'^Stoppinf  Aer.]-— This  place,  my  pas- 
sion,  the  opportowty,  all  conspire-**— 

Ifor.  How,  sir !  You  don't  intend  to  do  me 
any  violeoce  ? 

Lord  Trink,  'Pon  honour,  madam,  it  will  be 
doing  great  violence  to  myself  if  I  do  not.  You 
must  excuse  me. 


[Stnutgiing  wiih  her, 
rderlHelp! 


Har.  Help !  Help !  Morder  I  Help 

Lord  Trink,  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing; 
nobody  will  come.  [Struggling, 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake !  Sir !  My  lord! 

[Noiie  within, 

L»rd  Trink,  Pox  on't !  what  noise }  Then  I 
must  be  quick.  [StiU  MtruggUng. 

Har.  Help !  Murder !  Help !  Help ! 

Enter  Charles  hattify. 

Cha.  Whatdo  1  hear?  My  Harriot's  voice  cal- 
ling for  help?  Ha  ! — [Seeing  them,}^U  it  possi- 
ble ?  Turn,  ruffian !  lii  find  you  employment. 

iDraming. 

Lord  TVink,    You  are  a  most   imp^nent 


scxHmdrel,  and  Fll  wbip  ywt  throqgh  the  long^ 
'pon  honour. 

[Theyfighif  HABBior  mas  out,  aer^tamimg 
la^,  te. 

Enter  Lady  Freelovk,  Sie  Hahht  BcikCLs, 

and  Servants. 

LoAf  Free,  How's  this  ?  Swords  diawo  in  my 
house !— Part  them— {TAey  are  pariad.}-^t\Kd  m 
the  most  impudent  thmg ! 

Lord  Trink,  Wall,  mscal,  I  ahaU  find  a 
I  know  you,  sir! 

Cha.  The  sooner  the  better;  I  knoiv 
lordship,  too. 

Sir  Har,  I'faifeh,  madam,-{ra  Labt  Fui.] 
we  had  like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

Laify  Free,  What  is  all  this?  Pmy,  sir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  ooming  hither  to  raiae  cUa 
disturbance?  Do* you  take  my  home  for  a  bro- 
thel? [To  CuA. 

Cha,  Not  I,  indeed,  madam !  hat  I  hriirvp  his 
lordship  does. 

Lord  IViaJb.  Impudent  scoundrel ! 

Lady  Free.  Your  conversauon,  sir,  is  as  inae- 
lent  as  your  behaviour.  Who  are  yen  ?  What 
broosht  you  here  ? 

Cha,  I  am  one,  madam,  always  ready  to  dnow 
my  sword  in  defence  of  ianooaace  in  distraas^  and 
more  especially  in  the  cause  of  thai  hMly  I  ifeli- 
verad  from  his  lordship's  fury;  in  aearch  of  whoiB 
I  troubled  your  ladyship's  house. 

Lady  JFVee.  Her  lover,  I  supfMse,  of  what  f 

Cha.  At  vourbuiyship's  service;  thoogk  aoc 
quite  so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  loiMiip 
toere. 

Lord  Drink.  Impertinent  rascal ! 

Lady  Free.  You  shall  be  ousie  to  repent  af 
this  insolence. 

Lord  lYink,  Your  ladyship  may  leave  ^bat  feo 
me. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha! 

Sir  Har,  But  pray,  what  isbeoome  of  Ihe  lady 
all  this  while  ?  Why,  lady  Freelove,  foo  told  me 
she  was  not  here,  md,  i'faith,  I  was  jest  drawing 
off  another  way,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  view-bil- 
loo. 

lath  Free.  You  shall  see  her  imf  diateli, 
sir!  Who's  there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Where  is  Miss  Russet  ? 

Ser.  Gone  out,  madam. 

Lady  Free,  Gone  oat!  Wheie? 

&r.  ^  don'c  know,  aiadam :  but  she  ran 
the  back  stairs  crying  for  help,  crMsed  the 
vants'  hall  in  tears,  fmd  took  a  chair  at  the  door. 

Lady  Ftee.  Btockhasds !  te  let  har  go  eat  ia 
a  chair  alone !  Go^  and  inqaipe  after  her  iinme- 
diately.  [EmU  Ser, 

Sir  H^.  Gone!    What  a  poa,  had  I  jnat  na 
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her  down,  and  b  the  little  ptne  sidle  away  at 
last? 

Jjok^  Wtte.  Sir,  if  rou  will  walk  in — \To  Sib 
HAm.l — with  hb  lordim^  and  me^  P^ffMip  V^ 
may  near  some  tidings  of  her ;  though  it  is  moat 
probable  she  may  be  gone  to  her  father.  I  doa*t 
know  any  edier  friend  she  has  in  town. 

CAa.    I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone.    She  is 
safer  any  where  ^lan  in  this  house. 

XrfM^  Tret.  Mighty  well,  sir  I  My  lord !  Sir 
Ilarry  !  I  attend  you. 

Jjord  Tfink,  You  shall  hear  from  me»  sir ! 

[ToCha. 
CAa.  Very  welly  my  lord. 
Skr  JBar.  Stole  away !  Pox  on't— stole  away. 

[Extwut  Sir  Hae.  OMd  Loan  Trimk. 
Jjody  ¥rtt.  Before  I  follow  the  company,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour  here 
has  been  so  extraordinary-—— 

CAa«  My  treatment  hot^  madam,  has  indeed 
been  yery  extraordinary. 


Lady  ¥rte.  Indeed !  Well— no  matler— per- 
mit me  to  aoQuaint  you,  sir,  that  theie  lies  your 
way  out,  and  toat  the  greatest  faveur  yoa  can  4o 
me,  is  to  leave  the  house  immediately. 

Cka.  That  your  ladyship  may  depend  on.««- 
Since  you  have  put  Miss  Basset  to  Higbt,  yoa 
may  be  sure  of  not  being  troubled  with  my  com- 
pany.  I'll  after  her  immediately — I  cannot  rest 
till  I  know  what  is  become  of  her. 

Laijf  fVee.  If  she  has  any  r^ard  for  her  repu- 
tatioo,  shell  never  put  herself  into  such  hands  as 
yours. 

CAo.  O,  madaoi,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ef  her 
regard  for  that,  by  her  leaving  year  ladyship. 

Imdiy  Free.  Losve  my  house ! 

Ckm.  Directly.  A  charming  house!  And  a 
charming  lady  of  the  house,  too !  Sia,  ha»  ha ! 

Lady  Free.  Vulgar  iellow! 

Cka.  Fme  hMly ! 

[£a8im<  eteeraibf. 


ACT  ra. 


SC£NE  I.— >Laot  Frkclove's  Aoate. 

Knier  Lady  FaExtovE  and  Lord  Trinket. 

I^frd  Trink.  Doucemevt,  doucement,  my 
dear  lady  Freelove !  £xcu8e  me !  I  meant  no 
barm,  'pon  honour. 

Lttdy  Free.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord  Trinket, 
this  is  absolutely  intolerable.  What,  to  ofier 
rudeness  to  a  young  lady  in  my  house  !  What 
will  the  world  say  of  it  P 

Lard  Ty'inL  Just  what  the  world  pleases.  It 
does  not  sit^nify  a  doit  what  they  say.  However, 
I  mik  pardon ;  but,  'egad,  I  thought  it  was  the 
best  way. 

La^  Free.  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord ! 
I  am  quite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion.— 
lieave  the  whole  conduct  of  this  aflGfiir  to  mc,  or 
I*tl  have  done  with  it  at  once.  How  strangely 
you  hare  acted  !  There,  I  went  out  of  the  way  on 
purpose  to  serve  you,  fciy  keeping  off  that  looby 
sir  Harry  -Beagle,  and  nrevcnting  him  or  her  fa- 
ther from  seeing  the  girl,  till  we  had  some  chance 
of  managing  her  ourselves.  And  then  yon  chose 
to  make  a  disturbance,  and  spoiled  all. 

Lard  Trink.  Devil  tak^  sir  Harry  and  t'other 
scoundrel,  too !  That  they  should  come  driving 
hither  just  at  so  critical  an  instant !  And  that  the 
wild  little  tfiing- should  take  wing,  and  'fly  away 
the  lord  knows  whither ! 

Lady  Free.  Ay And  there  again  you  was 

indisci^et  past  redemption.  To  let  her  know, 
that  her  father  was  in  town,  and^heie  he  was 
to  be  fouad,  too !  For  there  I  am  confident  she 
must  be  gone,  as  she  is  not  acquainted  with  one 
creature  in  London. 

Lard  Trink.  Why  a  father  is,  in  these  cases, 
the  pimikr  I  must  confess.    I^on  honouri  lady 


Freelove,  1  can  scaroe  believe  tUs  obstinate  ghrl 
a  relation  of  yours.  Such  narrow  notions !  Ill 
swear,  there  is  less  trouble  in  getting  ten  women 
of  the  premiere  t>olee,  than  m  conc^uering  the 
scruples  of  a  silly  girl  in  that  style  of  life. 

Ijody  Free.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  a  truce 
with  your  reflections  on  my  nieoe !  Let  us  con- 
sider what  is  best  to  be  doue. 

Lard  TVtnA.  E'en  just  what  your  ladyship 
thinks  proper  ■  For  my  part,  I  am  entirely 
dirangie. 

Lady  Free.  MTiU  you  submit  to  be  governed 
by  me,  then  ? 

Lord  IHnk.  Ill  be  all  obedience*^— ^your 
ladyship^  slave,  'pon  honour. 

jLadv  Free.  Wby^  then,  as  this  is  rather  an 
ugly  a&ir  in  regard  to  me,  as  well  as  your  lord- 
ship, and  may  make  some  noise,  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  merely  to  save  appearances, 
that  you  should  wait  on  her  father,  palliate  mat- 
ters as  well  as  you  can,  and  make  a  formal  repe- 
tition of  your  proposal  of  marriage. 

Lard  *Frink.  Yonr  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the 
right— You  are  quite  amjait  ot  the  amdr.  It 
smdl  be  done  immediately,  and  then  your  repu* 
tation  will  be  safe,  and  my  conduct  justified  to 

all  the  world* But,  should  the  old  rustic  oon- 

tinue  as  stubborn  as  his  daughter,  your  ladyship, 
I  hope,  has  no  objections  to  my  being  a'  little 
raf^  for  I  must  hsive  her,  'pon  hononr. 

Leufy  Free.  Not  in  the  least. 

Itfnd  Trink.  Or,  if  a  good  opportunity  should 
ofier,  and  the  girl  should  be  still  untiactahle*—- 

Lad^  Free.  Do  what  you  will,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it.  She^s  out  of  my  care  now,  you 
know^— *But  you  nrast  beware  your  rifals.  One, 
yea  know^  is  in  the  house  with  her,  and  the  other 
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Mrt  Oak,  I  was  not  sure  of  it  Has  he  beea 
to  wait  on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  occa- 
sion ? 

Lady  Free.  To  wait  on  me !  The  expression  b 
much  too  polite  for  the  nature  of  his  visit.  My 
lord  Trinket,  the  nobleman  whom  you  met  as 
ycm  came  in,  had,  yoa  must  know,  madam,  some 
thoughts  of  my  niece,  and,  as  it  would  ha?e  been 
an  advantageous  match,  I  was  glad  of  it ;  but,  I 
believe,  after  what  he  has  been  witness  to  this 
morniiij;,  he  will  drop  all  thoughts  of  it 

Airs  Oak.  I  am  sorry  that  any  relation  of  mine 
should  so  far  fore;et  himself 

Ladif  Free.  lt*s  no  matter — his  behaviour,  in* 
deed,  as  welt  as  the  young  lady's,  was  pretty  ex- 
traordinary— and  yet,  after  all,  1  don't  oelieve  he 
is  the  object  of  her  affections. 

Mrs  Oak.  Ha  !  [Muck  alarmed. 

Ladu  Free.  She  has'  certainly  an  attachment 
sQmevvliere,  a  strong  one ;  but  his  lordship,  who 
was  present  all  the  time,  was  convinced,  as  well 
as  raysclf,  that  Mr  Oakly's  nephew  was  rather  a 
convenient  friend,  a  kind  of  go-between,  than  the 
lover.  Bless  me,  madam,  you  change  colour ! 
Yon  seem  uneasy  !  What's  the  matter? 

Mrs  Oak.   Nothing — madam — nothing 

a  little  shocked  that  my  husband  should  behave 
so. 

Ladi/  Free.  Your  husband,  madam ! 

Mrs  Oak.  His  nephew,  I  mean.  His  unpar- 
donable rudencs»— but  I  am  not  well — I  am  sor- 
ry I  have  given  your  ladyship  so  much  trouble*— 
I'll  take  my  leave. 

Ladif  Free.  I  declare,  madam,  you  frighten 
me.  Your  being-  so  visibly  affected  makes  me 
quite  uneasy.  1  hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing 
— [  really  don't  believe  your  husband  is  in  fault 
Men,  to  be  sure,  allow  themselves  strange  liber- 
ties. But  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  cannot  lie 
so.  it  is  impossible.  Don't  let  what  I  have 
said  have  any  eflect  on  you. 

Mrs  Oak.  No,  it  has  not-— I  have  no  idea  of 
such  a  thing.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient — 
[Goings  r^fwnw.]— but  sure,  madam,  you  have 
not  heard,  or  don't  know  any  thing. 

Lady  Free.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Odtly,  I  see 
how  it  is,  and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  say  all  I 
know.  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  have  heard. — 
Only  be  on  yoor  guard — there  can  be  no  harm  in 
that.  Do  you  be  against  giviitg  the  girl  any  coun- 
tenance, and  see  what  effect  it  has. 

Mrs  Oak»  I  will— I  am  much  obliged — ^But 
does  it  appear  to  your  U&dyship,  then^  that  Mr 
Oakly-^ — 

Ladjf  Free.  No,  not  at  all — nothing  in%  I  dare 
4«y — 1  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  family — 
but  T  am  a  woman  myself,  have  been  married, 
and  cannot  help  fe^lidg  fdr  you.  But  don't  be 
uneasy ;  there's  nothing  in't,  I  dare  saj. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  think  so.  Your  ladyship's  humble 
servant 

Lady  Free,  Yoor  servant,  madam.    Pray  doo't 


be  alarmed ;  I  mtiat  insist  on  your  not 
yourself  uneasy. 

Mrs  Oak.  Not  at  ail  ttmnited^-iiot  in  the  toast 
uneasy.    Your  most  obed.^'nt 

[Rxk  Mis  Oaxlt. 
.  Lady  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  There  she  goes,  brin- 
ful  of  anger  and  jealousy,  to  vent  it  al^  on  her 
husband.    Mercy  on  the  poor  man ! 

Enter  1j»kd  Trinket. 

Bless  me  !  My  lord,  £  thought  you  was  gone. 

Lard  Trink,  Only  into  the  next  roots.  My 
curiosity  would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  forther.  i 
heard  it  all,  and  was  never  more  diverted,  in  laj 
life,  'pon  honour.  Ha,  ha,  lia ! 
.  Lady  Free.  How  the  siUy  creature  look  it ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Trink.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  My  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  you  have  a  deal  of  ingennityy  a  deal  of 
esprit,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.  A  little  shell  thrown  into  the  ene- 
my's works,  that's  all. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Free.  But  I  must  leave  you.  1  bare 
twenty  visits  to  pay.  You'll  let  me  know  bow 
you  succeeded  in  your  secret  expedition  ? 

Lord  Trink.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

Lady  Free.  Ilemember,  then,  that  to-morrow 
morning  I  expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  yoor 
lordship  will  excuse  me«  Who's  there? — {Cod- 
ling to  the  servants.] — Send  EpiDgle  into  my 
dressing-room. 

[Ejnt  Laoy  Frseijove. 

Lord  Trink.  So  !  If  O'C utter  and  his  myrmi- 
dons are  alert,  I  think  1  cannot  fail  of  success., 
aod  then  prenez  garde^  Mademoiselie  Harriot ! 
This  is  one  of  the  drollest  circomstances  in  na- 
ture !  Here  is  my  lady  Freelove,  a  woman  ot* 
sense,  a  woman  that  knows  the  world,  too,  as- 
sisting me  in  this  design.  I  neier  knew  her  la- 
dyship so  much  out  How,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, can  she  imagine  that  a  man  of  quality,  or 
any  man  else,  'egiul,  would  marry  a  fine  girl,  m£' 
ter — not  I,  'pon  honour.  No— no— -when  I  have 
had  the  entamurCf  let  who  will  take  the  rest  of 
the  loaf.  [Jgrif. 


SCENE  U.'^Ch4snges  to  Ma  Oakly's 

Enter  llAVLtLiorr  following  a  semanL 

Har.  Not  at  home !  Are  you  sure  that  Mn 
Oakly  is  not  at  home,  sir? 

Ser.  She  is  just  gone  out,  madam. 

Ifor.  I  have  something  of  consequence 
If  you  will  ^ve  mc  leave,  sir^  I  will  wait  titt  she 
returns. 

Ser,  You  would  not  see  her,  if  joa  dad^  laa- 
dam.  She  has  givan  positive  orders  not  m  be 
interrupted  with  any  compai^  to-day. 

Har,  Sure,  sir,  if  ^oo  was  to  let  hier  know  dMt 
I  had  particular  buwaow  ■ 
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Ser.  I  thoold  not  dare  to  trouble  her,  indeed, 


J£a^.  How  anfortiuiate  this  is !   What  can  I 
do  ?  Pm,  sir,  can  I  see  Mr  Oakly,  then  ? 

Ser»  Yes,  madam :  I'll  acquaint  my  master,  if 
y€Mi  jalcase. 

liar.  Pray  do^  sir. 

Ser,  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name,  ma- 
dam ? 

Mar,  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know  that  a 
lacW  d^res  to  speak  wich  him. 

&r.  I  shall,  madam.  [Exit  Ser. 

Mar.   I  wish  I  coutd  have  seen  Mrs  Oaklyd — 
AVhut   an  unhappy  situation •  am  I  reduced  to  ! 
What  will  the  world  say  of  me  ?  And  yet  what 
oooid  I  do  ?  To  remain  at  lady  Freelove*s  was 
impoaaible.    Charles,  I  must  own,  has  this  very 
day  revived  much  of  my  tenderness  for  bim ;  and 
jet  I  dread  the  wildness  of  hin  disposition.    I 
must  now,  however,  solicit  Mr  Oakly's  protec- 
tion, a  drcumstancc  (all  things  conbidered)  ra- 
ther disaoeeable  to  a  delicate  mind,  and  which 
nothing,  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  could 
excuse.    Good  Heavens!   What  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  aud  distresses  am  I  thrown  into,  hy 
nay  father^s  obstinate  perseverance  to  force  mc 
into  a  marriage  which  my  soul  abhors ! 

Enter  Oakly. 

Oak.  [At  ea^mng.]— Where  is  this  lady  ? — 
rSeetflg  iker.]— Bless  me.  Miss  Russet,  is  it  you  ? 
lYas  ever  any  thine  so  unhicky  ? — [^aV/e.}— Is  it 
possible,  madam,  mat  I  see  you  here  ? 

Hw.  It  is  too  true,  sir ;  and  the  occasion  on 
which  I  am  now  to  trouble  you,  is  so  much  in 
need  of  an  apology,  that ^ 

Oak.  Pray  make  none,  madam.  If  my  wife 
should  return  before  I  get  her  out  of  the  house 
again !  [Aude, 

Hot,  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  are  not  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  attachment  your  nephew  has  professed 
to  me? 

Oak.  I  am  not,. madam.  I  hope  Charles  has 
not  been  guilty  of  any  baseness  towards  you.  If 
he  has,  Til  never  see  his  face  again. 

Ear,  1  have  no  cause  to  accuse  him.    But — 

Oak,  But  what,  madam  ?  Prav  be  nuick  !  The 
very  person  in  the  world  I  would  not  have  seen ! 

[Aiide. 

Har.  You  seem  uneasy,  sir ! 

Oak.  No,  nothing  at  all Pray  go  on,  ma- 
dam. 

Har.  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a  concur- 
rence of  strange  accidents,  in  a  very  unfortunate 
situation,  and  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
me  without  your  assistance. 

Oak.  ril  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  serve 
Tou ;  I  know  of  vour  leaving  your  father,  by  a 
letter  we  have  had  from  him.  Pray,  let  mo  know 
the  rest  of  year  story. 

Har,  My  story,  sir,  is  very  short.  Wlien  I 
left  my  fathei's,  I  came  immediately  to  London, 
and  took  refuge  with  a  rclatioo,  wliere,  instead 


of  meeting  with  the  protection  I  eipecled,  I  was 
alarmed  with  the  most  infamous  designs  upon  my 
honour.    It  is  not  an  hour  ago,  since  your  ne- 

Fhew  rescued  me  from  the  attempts  of  a  villain, 
tremble  to  think,  that  I  left  him  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  duel. 

Oak.  He  is  very  safe.  He  has  just  sent  home 
the  chariot  from  tlie  St  Alban's  tavern,  wlierc  he 
dines  to-day.  But  what  are  your  commands  for 
me,  madam  ? 

Har,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  his  safety. 
The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  request  of  you  is, 
that  ^ou  would  suffer  me  to  remain  for  a  few 
days  m  your  house. 

Oa^. 'Madam! 

Har.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  use 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me  to  my 
father,  without  his  forcing.me  into  a  marriage 
vtith  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Oak.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation ! — 
Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow  you 
properly? 

Har.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  that  I  should  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself,  llie 
world  is  but  too  apt  to  censure,  even  w  tthout  a 
cause  :  and,  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  admit  me 
into  your  house,  I  must  desire  not  to  consider 
Mr  Oakly  in  any  other  light  than  as  your  ne- 
phew ;  as,  ill  mv  present  circumstances,  I  have 
particular  objectioos  to  it. 

Offfc.  What  an  unlucky  circumstance  ! — Upon 
ray  soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve 
you ! — but  being  in  my  bouse  creates  a  difficidty, 
that 

Har.  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  told  yoti  ? 

Oak.  I  religiously  believe  every  tittle  of  it,  ma- 
dam ;  but  I  have  particular  family  considerations, 
that 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect  me  to  be 
base  enough  to  form  any  connections  in  your  fa- 
mily contrary  to  your  inclinations,  while  I  am  li- 
ving in  your  house  ? 

Oak.  Such  connections,  madam,  would  do  me, 
and  all  my  family,  great  honour.  I  never  dreamt 
of  any  scruples  on  that  account.  What  can  I 
do  ?  Ltt  me  sec — let  mc  see — suppose 

[Patffi'i^. 

Enter  Mas  Oakly  behind^  in  a  capuchin^  tip^ 

pet  J  ^c. 

Airs  Oak,  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
woman  conversing  with  my  husband  Ha ! 

[Seeing  Harriot!}   It  is  so,  indeed !    Let  mi* 
contain  myscjf I'll  listen. 

Har.  I  sec,  sir,  vou  arc  not  inclined  to  serve 
me— good  Heaven  f  what  I  am  reserved  to  ? — 
Why,  why  did  I  leave  my  father's  house  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  greater  distresses  ? 

[Readt/  to  ueep. 

Oak.  I  would  do  any  thins  for  your  sake : — 
indeed  I  would.  So,  pray  be  comforted,  and 
I'll  think  of  some  proper  place  to  bestow  you  in 
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MrtOak,  So!  So! 

Uar.  What  place  can'  be  to  proper  as  yoar 
own  Kouse  ? 

Oak.  My  dear  madam,  I 1— — 

3frf  Oak.  My  dear  madam mighty  well ! 

Oak.  Hush  !    hark ! what   noise         no — 

nothing.  But  I'll  be  plain  with  you,  madam ;  we 
may  be  interrupted.  The  family  coosideradon  I 
hinted  at,  is  nothing  else  than  my  wife.  She  is 
a  little  unhappy  in  her  temper,  madam !  and  if 
YOU  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  house,  I  don't 
know  u  hat  would  be  the  consequence. 

Mrs  Oak.  Very  fine 

Har.  My  behaviour,  sir- 


Oak.  My  dear  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  behave  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  give 
tier  suspicion. 

Har,  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every 
thiuj  upon  himself 

Ouk.  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam.  Why 
this  very  morning,  when  the  letter  came  from 
your  father,  though  I  positively  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  Charles  owned  it,  yet  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  pacify  her. 

Mrt  Uak,  The  letter  f  How  I  have  been  bub- 
bled ! 

Har,  What  shall  I  do?  What  will  become  of 
me? 

Oak.  Why,  look'e,  my  dear  madam,  since  my 
wife  is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  roe  to  take  you  into  my  house.  Nay, 
if  1  hod  not  known  she  was  gone  out,  just  be- 
fore you  came,  1  should  be  uneasy  at  your  being 
here  even  now.  So  we  must  manage  as  well  as 
we  can.  I'll  take  a  private  lodging  for  you  a  lit- 
tle v^ay  off,  unknown  to  Charles  or  my  wife,  or 
any  body ;  and  if  Mrs  Oakly  sliould  discover  it 
at  last,  why  the  whole  matter  will  light  upon 
Charles,  you  know. 

Mrt  Oak.  Upon  Charles ! 

Har.  How  unhnppy  is  my  situation  !  [Weep' 
ing.]  I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

Oak.  Ruined !  Not  at  all.  Such  a  thing  as 
tliis  has  happened  to  many  a  young  lady  before 

you,  and  all  has  been  well  again Keep  up 

your  hpirits  !  I'll  contrive,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  vi- 
sit you  every  day. 

Mrt  Oak.  [Advancing.]  Will  you  so?  O,  Mr 
Oakly !  have  I  discovered  you  at  last  ?  I'll  visit 
you,  indeed.     And  you,  my  dear  madam,  I'll — 

Har.  Madam,  I  don't  understand 

Mrs  Oak.  I  understand  the  whole  affair,  and 
have  understood  it  for  some  time  past.  You 
shall  have  a  private  lodging,  miss  !  It  is  the  fit- 
test place  for  you,  I  believe.  How  dare  you 
look  me  in  the  face? 

Oak.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  love,  don't  be  so 
violent.  You  are  quite  wrong  in  this  aflnir — you 
don't  know  who  you  are  talking  to.  That  lady 
i«  a  person  of  fashion. 

Mn  Oak.  Fine  fashion,  indeed !  to  seduce 
other  women's  husbands ! 


fine    pioc  at 


Har.  Dear  madam !  how  can  jaa 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  tfab  u  the 
dv  that  Charics 
'  Mrs  Oak,   Mighty  well!  but  that  wos\  doL 
»r !  Did  not  I  hear  yon  lay  the  whole 
together?  Did  not  I    bear  yoar 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  Charles? 

Ooib  Nay,  be  cool  a  momeolL      You 
know,  my  dear,  that  the  letter  which 
morning  related  to  this  lady 

Mrs  Oak.  I  know  it — 

Oak.   And  since  that,  it 
been  so  fortunate  as  to 


It  »  frfaic 


Mrs  Oak.  O,  you  deceitful 
is  too  stale  to  pass  again  with 
now,  what  yon  meant  by  your  pn«po>Siiig:  to  cabe 
her  into  the  house  this  morning.   Bat  the  geode- 
woman  could  introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fy !  fy  !  my  dear ;  she  came  on  fjuiposc 
to  inquire  for  yon. 

JIf  rs  Oak.  For  me  ?  better  and  better !  Did 
not  she  watch  her  opportunity,  and  oonie  to  yoa 
just  as  I  went  out  ?  But  I  am  oblieed  to  joa  for 
your  visit,  madam.  It  b  sofiidently  paid.  Pray, 
don't  let  me  detain  yon. 

Oak.  For  shame!  for  shame,  Mrs  Oakly ^ — 
How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  Is  this  proper  beha- 
viour to  a  lady  of  her  character  ? 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  heard  her  character.  Go^ 
my  fine  run-away  madam  !  Now,  you*ve  eloped 
from  your  family,  and  run  away  frooft  yoar  auat  f 
Go  !  You  slian't  stay  here,  I  promise  yoo. 

Oak.  Pritliee,  be  quiet.  You  don't'know  what 
you  are  doing.    She  shall  stay. 

ilf  rs  Oak.  She  shan't  f&tay  a  minute. 

Oak.  She  shall  stay  a  minute,  an  boor,  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  a  year !  'Sdeath,  madam,  she 
shall  stav  for  ever,  if  I  choose  it. 

Mrs  Oak.  How ! 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  ara 
frishted  to  death. 

Oak.  Don't  be  afraid,  madam !  She  shall  stay, 
I  insist  upon  it. 

Rus.  [Within.'^  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  op.  I 
am  sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall  hinder 
me. 

Har.  O  my  father !  my  father ! 

[Faimts  csvy. 

Oak.  See !  she  faints.  [Caickimg  ker.]  Ring 
thelK-Il!  Who's  there? 

Mrs  Oak.  What !  take  her  into  your  anns, 
too !  I  have  no  patience. 

Enter  RrssET  and  Servants, 

Rus.  Where  is  this ha!  fainting!  [Rttn^ 

ning  to  her."]  O  my  dear  Harriot !  my  chikl ! 
my  child ! 

Oak.  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her 
spirits     lint  she  revives.     How  do  you,  madam? 

Har.  [To  Russet.]  O,  sir! 

Hio,  O  my  dear  girl !   How  could  you  nin 
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irav  from  yoar  father,  that  loves  tou  with  such 
foiMiDCss  But  I  was  sure  I  should  find  you 

here 

Mrt  Oak,  There — there !  sure  he  should  find 
her  here !  Did  not  I  tell  you  so?  Are  not  you  a 
wicked  man,  to  carry  on  such  base  underhand 
doings,  with  a  gentleman's  daughter  ? 

Rum,  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily  put  up 
with  this  behaviour.  How  durst  you  encourage 
my  daughter  to  an  elopement,  and  receive  her  m 
your  house. 

Mrt  Oak.  There,  mind  that !  The  thing  is  as 
plain  as  the  light. 

Oak.  I  cell  you,  you  misunderstand—— 
Rut,  Look  you,  Mr  Oakly,  I  shall  expect  sa- 
tisfaction from  your  family  for  so  gross  an  af- 
front.   Zouns,  sir !  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill  by 
any  man  in  England. 

Mar.  My  dear  ;iir,  I  can  assure  you 

Rut,  Hold  your  tongue,  girl !  You'll  put  me  in 
apasciion. 

Oak.  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 
Rut,  A  mistake !  Did  not  I  find  her  in  your 
house? 

Oak.  Upon  ray  soul,  she  has  not  been  in  my 
house  above 

AIrt  Oak.  Did  not  I  hear  you  say  you  would 
take  her  a  lodging  ?  a  private  lodging  ! 

Oak.  Yes,  but  that 

Kits.  Has  not  this  af&ir  been  carried  on  a  long 
time  in  spite  of  my  teeth  ? 
Oak,  I  never  troubled  myself 
Mrt  Oak.  Never  troubled  yourself!  Did  not 
you  insist  on  her  staying  in  the  house,  whether  I 
would  or  no  ? 
Oak.  No. 

Hut.  Did  not  you  send  me  to  meet  her,  when 
she  came  to  town  ? 
Oak.  No. 

Mrt  Oak.  Did  not  you  deceive  me  about  the 
letter  this  morning  ? 
Oak.  No — ^no— no— I  tell  you,  no. 

Mrt  Oak.  Yes — yes — ^yes 1  tell  you,  yes. 

Rut.  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  eyesr 
Mrt  Oak.  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  ears  ? 
Oak.  I  tell  you,  ynu  are  both  deceived. 
Rut.  Zouns,  sir,  I'll  have  satisfaction. 
Mrt  Oak.  Fll  stop  these  fine  doings,  I  warrant 
you. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  you  will  not  let  me  speak^and 
you  are  both  alike,  I  think.  I  wish  you  were  mar- 
ried to  one  another  with  all  my  heart. 
Mrt  Oak.  Mighty  well !  mighty  well ! 
Rut.  I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  with  you- 
Oak.  Find  a  time  to  talk!  you  liave  talked 
enough  now  for  all  your  lives, 

Mrt  Oak.  Very  fine  !  Come  alone,  sir !  Leave 
that  lady  with  her  father.  Now  she  is  in  the 
properest  hands. 

Oak,  I  wish  I  could  leave  you  in  his  hands. 
[Ooingj  retumt,]  I  shall  follow  you,  madam! 


One  word  with  you,  sir !  The  height  of  your 
passion,  and  Mrs  Oakl/s  strange  misapprehen- 
sion of  this  whole  afiair,  makes  it  impossible  to 
explain  matters  to  you  at  present.  I  will  do  it 
when  you  please,  and  how  you  please.        [Erit. 

Rut.  Yes,  yes;  Til  have  satisfaction.— So, 
madam !  I  have  found  you  at  last.  You  have 
made  a  fine  confusion  here ! 

Hot.  I  have,  indeed,  been  the  innocent  rause 
of  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rut.  Innocent ! — What  business  had  yoU  to 
be  running  hither  after 

Har,  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the 
whole  afiair.  I  have  not  been  in  thb  house  half 
an  hour. 

Rut.  Zouns,  girl,  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  !^ 

You  know  I  love  you but  a  lie  puts  me  in  • 

passion.  But  come  along — we'll  leave  this  house 
directly — FCharles  ufif^ing  witkout.l  Heyday ! 
what  now? 

After  a  noite  without^  enter  Charles,  drunk, 

Cha.  But  my  wine  neither  nurtet  nor  Miet 
can  hringt 
And  a  tng-bellied  bottl^t  a  mighty  good 
thing.  [Sinfing, 

What's  here  ?  a  woman  ?  Harriot !  impossible  ! 
My  dearest,  sweetest  Harriot !  I  have  been  look- 
ing all  over  the  town  for  you,  and  at  last- 
when  I  was  tired — and  weaiy-*and  disappoint- 
ed— why,  then,  the  honest  ma^  and  I  sat  down 
together  to  drink  your  health  in  pint  bumpers. 

[Running  up  to  her. 

Rut.  Stand  off! How  dare  you  take  any 

liberty  with  my  daughter  before  me  ?  Zouns,  sir^ 
ril  be  the  death  of  you  ! 

Cha.  Ha!  'Squire  Russet,  too! ^You jolly 

old  cock,  how  do  you  do? — ^But  Harriot!  m 
dear  girl !  [  Taking  hold  of  her.]  My  Ufe,  my  sou 
my— 

Rut.  Let  her  go,  sir— come  away,  Harriot ! — 
Leave  him  this  instant,  or  I'll  tear  you  asunder. 

[PulUng  her. 

Har,  There  needs  no  violence  to  tear  me  from 
a  man  who  could  disguise  himself  in  such  a  gross 
manner,  at  a  time  wmu  be  knew  I  was  in  the  ut* 
most  distress. 

iDitengaget  hertelf,  and  exit  with  Rus. 
Illy  hear  me,  sir madam !— my 

dear  Harriot^— Mr  Russet gone!— she s 

Kone ! — and,  egad,  in  very  ill  humour,  and  in  very 
bad  company !— I'll  go  after  her — but  hold  !— 
I  shall  only  make  it  worse  as  I  did— now  I 
recollect— once  before.  How  the  devil  came 
they  here  ? — Who  would  have  thought  of  finding 
her  in  my  own  house  ?— My  head  turns  round 
with  conjectures. — I  believe  I  am  drunk — very 
drunk^— so,  egad,  I'll  e'en  go  and  sleep  myself 
sober,  and  then  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
For, 

I  love  Sue,  and  Sue  hoet  Me,  ^c, 

[ExU  tinging. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  T.— Oakly's  haute. 


Enter  Mrs  Oakly  and  Major  Oakly. 

Mqj.  Well— wcU hot  siwer ! 

Mrs  Oak.  I  will  know  tbe  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter.    Why  can't  you  tell  me  the  whole  story  ? 

May,  m  tell  you  nothing.  There's  nothinf;  to 
tell — ^you  know  the  truth  already.  Besides,  what 
hare  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Suppose  tliere  was  a  dis- 
turbance yesterday,  what's  that  to  me?  was  I 
here  ?  it's  no  business  of  mine. 

Mr$  Oak.  Then,  why  do  you  stud?  to  make  it 
■o }  Am  not  I  well  assured  that  this  mischief 
commeoced  at  your  house  in  die  country  f  And 
now  you  are  carrying  it  on  in  town. 

Maj.  This  is  always  the  case  in  family 
squabbles.  My  brother  has  put  you  out  of  hu- 
mour, and  you  choose  to  vent  your  spleen  upon 


Mn  Oak,  Because  T  know  diat  you  are  the 
occasion  of  his  ill-usage.  Mr  Oakly  never  beha- 
ved in  such  a  manner  before. 

Mof,  I  ?  Am  I  the  occasion  of  it? 

Mr9  Oak.  Yes,  you.    I  am  sure  on't 

3iaf,  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  mv  heart 

Mrt  Oak.  Indeed ! 

Maj,  Ay,  indeed :  and  you  are  the  more  obli- 
ged to  ne.  Come,  come,  sister,  it's  time  you 
should  reflect  a  litde.  My  brother  is  become  a 
public  jest ;  and,  by  and  by,  if  this  foolish  afiair 
gets  wmd,  the  wliole  family  will  be  the  subject  of 
town-talk. 

Mrt  Oak.  And  well  it  may,  when  yon  take  so 
much  pains  to  expose  us.  The  little  disquiets 
and  uneasiness  of  other  families  are  kept  secret; 
but  here,  quarrels  are  fomented,  and  afterwards 
industriously  made  public.  And  you,  sir,  you 
have  done  all  this—you  are  my  greatest  enemy. 

Maj.  Your  truest  friend,  sister. 

Mrt  Oak.  But  it^s  no  wonder.  You  have  no 
feelings  of  humanity,  no  sense  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, no  idea  of  tenderness,  or  attachment  to 
any  woman. 

Maj.  No  idea  of  plague  or  diwuiet — no,  no — 
and  yet  I  can  love  a  woman  for  all  that — hearti- 
ly— as  you  say,  tenderly But  then,  I  always 

chuse  a  woman  should  shew  a  litde  love  for  me, 
too. 

Mrt  Oak.  Cruel  insinuation ! — But  I  defy  your 
malice— *Mr  Oakly  can  have  no  doubt  of  my 
affection  for  him. 

Maj.  Nor  J,  neither;  and  yet  your  aifection, 
such  as  it  is,  has  all  the  evil  properties  of  aver- 
sion. You  absolutely  kill  lum  with  kindness. 
Why,  wliat  a  life  he  leads  1  Ho  serves  for  nothing 
but  a  mere  whetstone  of  your  ill-humour. 

Afr«  Oak.  Pray  now,  sir  I 

Maj.  The  violence  of  your  temper  makes  his 


house  uncomfortable  to  him,  poisons  his  oeals^ 
and  breaks  his  rest 

Mrt  Oak.  £  beg,  Major  Oakly,  diak< 


Maj.  This  it  is  to  have  a  wife  that  dotes 
one  !-^the  least  trifle  kindles  your  suspicioo ;  yoa 
take  fire  in  an  instant,  and  set  the  wliole  family 
in  a  blaze. 

Mrt  Oak.  Hiis  is  beyond  all  padeooa, — Noi, 
sir,  'tis  you  are  the  incendiary — ^you  are  the  cause 
oi — I  can't  bear  sudi — \rtaA/  to  weep^ — from 
this  instant,  sir,  I  forbid  you  my  bouse.  lio<w> 
ever  Mr  Oakly  may  treat  me  himself.  III  aover 
be  made  the  sport  of  all  his  insolent  relatioiia* 

[Exit  Mm  Oajc. 

Maj.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  I  should  be  turned  oat 
of  doors.    There  she  goes !        back  again  to  mv 

brother  direcdy.    Poor  gentleman  \ ^^ife,  if 

he  was  but  haflf  the  man  that  I  am,  Fd  eogati^  to 
keep  her  going  to  and  fro  all  day,  like  a  sfaattfe- 
cock. 

Enter  Charles. 

What,  Charles ! 

Cha.  O  major !  have  you  heard  of  wbat  h^ 
pencd  after  I  left  you  yesterday  ? 

Mai.  Heard !  i  cs,  yes,  I  have  heard  it  pbia 
enough.  But  poor  Charles !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  WInt 
a  scene  of  confuaon !  I  would  give  the  worid  to 
have  been  there. 

Cha.  And  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  been 
any  where  else.    Cursed  fortune ! 

Jlfo;.  To  come  in  so  opportmiely  at  the  tail  of 
an  adventure  ! — ^Was  not  your  mistresa  m^ibtT 
glad  to  see  you?  You  was  very  fond  of  ber,  \ 
dare  say  ? 

•  Cha.  I  am  upou  the  rack.  Who  can  tell  wliat 
rudeness  I  might  ofier  her  !  I  can  remember  no- 
thing— ^I  deserve  to  lose  her — to  make  mvself  a 
beast ! — and  at  such  a  time,  too !— O  fool,  fool, 
fool! 

Mnj.  Pnthce,  be  quiet,  Charles!* 
vex  yourself  about  nothing ;  this  will  all  be 
up  the  first  time  you  see  her. 

CIta.  I  should  dread  to  see  her — and  yet,  die 
not  knowing  where  she  is,  distracts  me--4ier  fa- 
ther may  force  her  to  marry  sir  Hany  Beag;|e 
immediately. 

Jlfq;*.  Not  he,  I  promise  you.  She'd  run  plump 
into  your  arms  first,  in  spite  of  her  father^s  teeth. 

Cha.  But  then  her  father^s  viokmoe,  and  dho 
mildness  of  her  disposition— «-- 

*M«;.  Mildness! — Ridiculous! — Trust  to  the 
spirit  of  the  sen  in  her.  I  warrant  yoo,  like  aH 
the  rest,  she'll  have  perverseness  enough  doc  to 
do  AS  her  father  would  have  her. 

Cha.  Well,  well — Bat  then  my  behatviour  to 
her.  To  expose  myself  in  such  a  c^oaditios  t9 
her  again!  The  very  ocoasiooofourfonnerfioar- 
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Maj.  QiMurel !  ha,  ha,  ha !  What  signifies  a 
«|uarrel  with  a  mistress  ?  Why,  tlie  whole  afiair  of 
making  love,  as  they  call  it,  is  notbiog  boi  qoar- 
reling  and  making:  it  up  again.  They  qoaircl  on 
purpose  to  kiis  and  be  friends. 

Cha.  Then,  indeed,  things  seemed  to  be  taking 

«  fortunate  turn— To  renew  our  difterence  at 

sudk  a  time !        Just  when  I  had  some  reason 

to  hope  for  a  reoondliation  [        May  wine  be 

iny  poison,  if  ever  I  am  drunk  again ! 

Maj.  Ay,  ay ;  so  every  man  says  the  next 
laofning. 

CAo.  Where,  where  can  she  be  ?  Her  father 
would  hanfly  carry  her  back  to  lady  Freelove's, 
and  he  has  no  liouse  iii  town  himself,  norsh* 

liarry 1  don't  know  what  to  think— «>rU 

go  in  search  of  her,  though  I  don*t  know  where 
to  direct  myself. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  A  gentleman,  sir,  that  calls  himself  Cap- 
tain O'C  utter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Cha.  Don't  trouble  me 1*11  see  nobody — 

I'm  not  at  home 

Ser.  The  gentleman,  says  he  has  very  particu- 
lar business,  and  he  roust  see  you. 

Cha.  Wlwt's  his  name  ?  Who  did  you  sayP 

iSfT.  Captain  (XCutter,  sir. 

Cha.  Captain  (yCatter !  I  never  heard  of  him 
t)efore.     Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him,  major  f 

Mt^.  Not  I — But  you  hear  be  has  particular 
business.    I'll  leave  the  room. 

Cha.  He  can  have  no  business  that  need  be  a 

secret  to  you Desire  the  captain  to  walk  up 

— — [£j*Y  Servant,^  What  would  I  give  if 
this  unknown  captam  was  to  prove  a  messenger 
from  my  Harriot ! 

Enter  Captain  O'Cuttek. 

0*Cut,  Jontlemen,  your  sarvant.  Is  either  of 
your  names  Charles  Oakly,  esq. 

Cha.  Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name,  if  you 
have  any  business  with  it. 

O^Cu't.  Avast,  avast,  my  dear ! — I  have  a  lit- 
tle business  with  your  name,  but  as  I  was  to  let 
nobody  know  it,  I  can't  mention  it  till  you  clear 
the  decks,  faifr—  \^Pointing  to  the  major. 

Cha.  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most  intimate 
friend,  and  any  tiling  that  concerns  me  may  be 
neotioned  before  him. 

(yCut.  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  my  dear,  we  ma^ 
do  all  abovc-boavd.  Its  only  about  your  decH 
ding  a  defevaace  with  my  lord  Trinket  He 
wants  to  shew  you  a  little  warm  work ;  and  as  I 
was  steering  this  way,  he  desired  aw  to  fetoh 
you  this  letter.  \Gii9mg  a  tttter^ 

Maj.  'How,  sir,  a  challenge  ! 

OCut,  Yet,  fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be  bis 
lordship'3  second ;  and  if  yon  arc  fond  of  a  hot 
birth,  and  will  come  along  with  that  jontleman, 
we'll  all  go  to  it  together,  and  make  a  little  line 
of  battle  a-bcad  of  our  own^  my  dear. 


Cha.  [Reading.]  Ha!  what's  this?  This  may 
be  useful.  [Aside. 

Maj,  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you — A 
rare  fellow  this !  [Atide.]  Yes,  yes,  III  meet  all 
the  good  company.  I'll  be  there  in  my  waistcoat 
and  pumps,  and  take  a  morning's  breathing  with 
you.    Are  you  very  fond  of  fighting,  sir  f 

OCut.  indeed  and  I  am ;  I  love  it  better  than 
salt  beef  or  biscuit 

Mt^.  But  piay,  sir,  how  are  you  interested  ia 
this  diflference  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  about  ? 

(JtCut.  O,  the  devU  bom  me,  not  T.  What 
signifies  what  its  about,  you  know?  so  we  do  but 
tilt  a  little. 

Mm.  What !  fight,  and  not  know  for  what  ? 

CtCut.  When  the  signal's  out  for  engaging 
what  signifies  talking? 

3fiif.  I  fancy,  sir,  a  dud  is  a  ooaimoR  break- 
fast with  you  r  I'll  warrant  now  you  have  been 
engaged  in  many  such  affiiirs. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  I  have :  sea  or 

land,  its  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'C utter 

When  I  was  last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one  jontl^ 
man  for  cheating  roe  out  of  a  toosand  pounds: 
I  fought  two  of  the  Mermaid's  crew  about  Sally 
Macguire;  tree  about  politics;  and  one  about 
the  play-house  in  Smock-Alley.  But  npon  iny 
fait,  bince  I  am  in  England,  1  have  done  notiqg 
at  all,  at  all. 

Cha.  Th»  is  locky — ^but  rov  transport  will  dis- 
cover me.  Mtide.]  Will  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  [To 
OCuTTSR.J  as  to  make  my  conmliments  to liis 
lordship,  and  assure  him  that  I  sfiall  do  myself 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  biro. 

O^Cut.  Indeed  and  I  will — Arrah,  my  dear, 
won't  you  come,  too?  [To  MAJoa  Oaklt. 

J#a^  Depend  upon't  We'M  go  through  the 
whole' exercise :  caite,  tierce,  and  segoon,  captain. 

Cha.  Now  to  get  my  intelligence,  [iliide.]  I 
think  the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints  in  his 
letter,  is— a 

O^Cut.  You  say  right Kx  o'clock. 

Cha.  And  the  place — a  n  is  I  think,  be- 
hind Montagne-Honse? 

0*Cut.  No,  my  dear ! Avast,  by  the  fling 

in  Hyde-Park,  fait ^I  settled  it  there  myself, 

for  fare  of  interruption. 

Cha.  True,  as  you  say,  the  Ring  in  Hyde- 
Park — ^I  had  foigot — Very  well,  I'll  not  fail  you, 
sir. 

O^Cut.  Devil  bam  me,  not  I.  Upon  my  shoul, 
little  Terence  O'Cutter  wiH  see  fair  pby,  or 
he'll  know  the  reason  And  so^  my  dear,  your 
servant  [£xit. 

M^j.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  fellow  I— He  loves 
fighting  like  a  game-cock. 

Cha.  O  uncle !  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world ! 

Maj.  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being  ruii 
through  the  body !  I  desire  no  such  good  fortune. 

Cha.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy !  1  have  found 
her,  my  dear  girl,  my  Harriot !— ^-She  is  at  an 
inn  in  Holbomi  major ! 
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Mt^.  Ay !  how  do  you  know  ? 

Clut.  Why,  this  dear,  delightful,  channii^ 
blundering  captain,  has  delivered  me  a  wrong 
letter. 

Afaj.  A  wrong  letter ! 

Cha.  Yes,  a  letter  from  lord  Trinket  to  lady 
Freelove. 

Maj.  The  devil !  what  are  the  contents  ? 

Cha,  The  news  1  tnld  you  just  now,  tliat  she's 
at  an  inn  in  Ilolboni : — ^and  besides,  an  excuse 
from  my  lord,  for  not  waiting  on  her  ladystiip 
this  morning,  according  to  his  promise,  as  he 
shall  be  entirely  taken  up  with  his  design  upon 
Harriot 

Maj.  So ! — bo ! — ^A  plot  between  the  lord  and 
the  lady. 

Cha,  What  his  plot  is,  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
shall  beg  leare  to  lie  made  a  party  in  it :  so,  per- 
haps his  lordship  and  I  may  meet,  and  decide 
our  deferanccy  as  the  captain  calls  it,  before  to- 
morrow morning— There !  read,  read^  man  ! 

[Giving  the  letter. 

Maj,  [Reading^  Um — um — um^ — very  fine! 
And  what  do  you  propose  doing  } 

Cha,  To  go  thitlier  immediately. 

Maj,  Then  you  shall  take  me  with  you.  Who 
knows  what  his  lordship's  designs  may  be?  I  be> 
gin  to  suspect  foul  play. 

Cha.  No,  no;  pray  mind  your  own  business. 
If  I  find  tliere  is  any  need  of  yotu*  assistance,  ri) 
send  for  you. 

Maj.  You'll  manage  this  affinir  like  a  boy  now 
— Go  on  rashly,  with  noise  and  bustle  ^nd  fury, 
and  get  yourself  into  another  scrape. 

Cha,  No — no— Let  me  alone;  I'll  go  incog. 
Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance — Proceed 
prudently,  and  take  care  of  myself,  I  warrant 
^ou.  I  did  not  imagine  that  .1  should  ever  re- 
joice at  receiving  a  challenge ;  but  tliis  is  the  most 
fortunate  accident  tliat  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened.    B've,  b'ye,  uncle !  [Exit  hastily. 

Maj.  I  don't  half  approve  of  this — aud  yet  J 
can  hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any  very  deep 
desi(;ns  neither — Charles  may  easily  outwit  him. 
Hark  ye,  William  ! 

[Seeing  a  servant  at  tame  distance. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir ! 

Maj.  Where's  my  brother  ? 

Ser.  In  his  study — alone,  sir. 

Maj.  And  how  is  he,  William  f 

Ser.  Pretty  well,  I  believe,  sir. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay ;  but  is  he  in  good  humour,  or — 

Ser.  I  never  meddle  in  family  aflfairs,  not  I, 
Mr.  [Exit. 

Maj.  Well  said,  William ! No  bad  lunt  for 

me,  perhaps  ! — What  a  strange  world  we  live  in  ! 
— No  two  people  in  it  love  one  another  better 
than  my  brother  and  sister,  and  yet  the  bitterest 
enemies  could  not  torment  each  other  more 
heartily Ah,  if  he  had  but  half  my  spirit ! — 


And  yet  he  don't  wmnt  it  oeitiier — Bat  I  know 
his  temper — ^He  pieces  out  the  matter  with  otti- 
ims,  and  scraps  of  philosophy,  and  odds  aod  e£«^ 

of  aentenoes — I  must  lire  iu  peace Puieiice 

is  the  best  remedy--*  Any  thing  for  a  qiticc   life  ! 

and  so  on However,  yesterday,   to  sfve  hna 

his  due,  he  behaved  like  a  man.  Keep  it  op, 
brother !  keep  it  up !   or  its  all  orer  mnh  vul 


Since  mischief  is  on  foot.  111  even  set  it  forwards 
on  all  sides.  I'll  in  to  him  directly,  read  hia 
one  of  my  morning  lectures,  and  persuade  him, 
if  I  possibly  can,  to  go  out  with  me  immediate) v ; 
or  work  him  op  to  some  open  act  of  rebel  j<-<o 
against  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady-wife. 
Zounds,  brother !  rant,  and  roar,  and  rsTe,  and 
turn  the  bouse  out  of  the  window.     If  I  was  a 

husband  ! 'Sdeath,  what  a  pity  it  is,  chat  no- 

body  knows  how  to  manage  a  wile  but  a  ^jatrbe- 
lor  f  [Exit, 

SCENE  IL'-Ckamges  to  tke   BmU   msd  Gate 

Inn, 

Enter  Harriot. 

Har.  What  will  'become  of  me  f  Mt  father  is 
enrafied,  and  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and  hf-re 
I  am  to  remain,  by  his  positive  t»rders,  to  receive 
this  buoby  baronet's  odious  addresses. — Amori^ 
all  my  distresses,.  I  must  confess  that  Char!e>*> 
behaviour  yesterday  is  not  the  least.  $0  witd  f 
so  given  up  to  excesses !  And  yet  I  am  ashanjc-d 
to  own  it  even  to  myself — I  love  him :  and  death 
itself  shall  not  prevail  on  me  to  give  my  hand  to  sir 
Harry .-^But  here  he  comes !  What  shall  I  do 
with  him? 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Sir  Har.  Your  servant,  miss  ! ^Whal  ?  Not 

speak  '  — Bashful,  mayhap — Why,  then,  I  wilL 
— Look'e,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  few  wordv 
What  siunifies  ha^s^ling  !  It  looks  just  like  a  dea- 
ler.— \V  hat  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband  ^ — 
I  am  a  tight  young  fellow — sound  wind  and  limb 
— free  from  all  natural  blemishes — Rum  all  oser^ 
damme ! 

Har.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.  Speak 
English,  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer. 

Str  Har.  Eugtibh  !  Why  so  I  do— and  good 
plain  English,  too. — ^^'hut  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a 

husband  ? — ^That's  English — a'nt  it  ? 1  know 

none  of  your  French  lingo,  none  of  your  parfyroos, 
not  I. — What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband f 
The  'squire  says  you  shall  marry  me. 

Har.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  I  had  best  be 
civil.  [iJsicfe.]  ■  I  think,  sir,  you  desene  a 
much  better  wife,  and  beg— 

Sir  Har.  Better  !  No,  no, — though  you're  so 
knowing,  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  so. — ^You're  a 
fine  thing— -—Your  points  are  all  good. 

Har.  Sir  Harry !  Sincerity  is  above  all  cere- 
mony. Excuse  me,  if  I  declare  I  never  will  be 
your  wife.    And  if  you  have  a  real  regtrd  for 
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me,  jMid  my  happiiMMy  yoq  will  giv«  up  all  pre- 
tensioii  to  me.  Shall  I  bpseech  you,  sir,  to  per- 
suade mj  father  not  to  urge  a  marriage,  to  wnidi 
I  am  decermijied  never  to  consent? 

Sir  Har.  Ue^ !  how !  what !  be  off! — Why, 
1^8  a  matcb,  mus !— It's  done  and  done  on  both 
sides. 

Har,  For  Hearen's  sake,  sir,  withdraw  your 
daim  to  noe.— ~— I  never  can  be  prevailed  on— — 
indeed  I  canV— — 

Sir  Mar.  What,  make  a  match,  and  then  draw 
stakes  !  That's  doing  of  notbing-^Play  or  pay, 
all  the  world  over. 

Hmr,  Let  me  prevail  on  you,  sir!-^— I  am 
determined  not  to  marry  you  at  all  events: 
Sir  Har.  But  your  father^s  determined  you 

shall,  miss ;   so  the  odds  are  on   my  side. [ 

am  not  quite  sure  of  my  horse,  but  I  have  the 
rider  hollow. 

Hiar.  Your  horse  !  Sir  d'ye  take  me  for — 
hut  1  for^ve  you.  I  beseech  you  come  into  my 
proposaL  It  will  be  better  for  us  both  in  the 
ena. 

Sir  Har.  I  can't  be  off. 
Har.  Let  me  entreat  vou; 
Sir  Har.  I  tell  you,  it's  unposaible. 
Har.  Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 
Sir  Har.  1  can't,  damme. 
Har.  I  beseech  you. 
Sir  Har.  [WhiitU*.l 
Hur.  Hnw  !  laughed  at  ? 
Sir  Har.  Wiilyou  monymtf  DearAUg,  Alfy 
Crokcr  /  [Singing. 

Har.  Marry  you?  I  had  rather  be  married  to 
a  slave,  a  wretch- 


[Walks  about. 
-She  has  a 


•You ! 

Sir  Har.  A  fine  going  thing*- 

deal  of  foot treads  well  upon  her  pastern^*- 

goes  above  her  ground—^ 

Hot.  Peace,  wretch ! — ^Do  you  talk  to  me  as 

I  were  your  horse  ? 

Sir  Har.  Horse !  Why  not  speak  of  my  horse? 
If  your  fine  ladies  had  half  as  many  good  quali- 
lities,  they  would  be  much  better  barfrains. 

Har.  And^if  their  wretches  of  husbands  liked 
them  half  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses,  they 
would  lead  better  lives. 

Sir  Har.  Mayhap  so. But  what  signifies 

talking  to  you  ? ^The  'squire  shall  know  your 

trick* He'll  doctor  you.— I'll  go  and 

talk  to  him. 

Hur.  Go  any  where,  so  that  you  ^o  from  me. 

Sir  Har.  He'll  break  you  in — If  you  won't  go 
in  a  snaffle,  you  must  be  put  in  a  curb— He^ll 
break  you,  damme.  [Exit. 

Har.  A  wretch  I — But  I  was  to  blame  to  sufier 

his  brutal  behaviour  to  ruffle  my  temper. 1 

Obuld  expect  nothing  else  from  him,  and  he  is 
below  my  anger.— How  much  tremble  has  this 
odious  fellow  caused,  both  to  me  and  my  poor 
lather ! — ^I  ne^'er  disobeyed  him  before,  ana  my 
denial  now  makes  him  quite  unhappy.  In  any 
tbiof*  else,  I  would  bs  all  submission;  and  even 
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now,  while  I  dread  his  rage,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
his  uneasiness'-^I  wish  I  could  resolve  to  obey 
him. 

Snter  Russct. 

ttut.  Are  not  you  a  sad  ^1  ?  a  perverse,  stub- 
born, obstinate——* 

Har.  My  dear  sir- 
Am.  Look  ye,  Harriot,  don't  speak;    youll 
put  me  in  a  passion— NVill  you  have  him  ?^ An- 
swer me  that— ^hy  don't  the  girl  speak  }  Will 
you  have  him? 

Har.  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
else 

Rus.  Why  there !  there !  Look  ye  there !— ~ 

Zounds,  you  shall  have  him  ^— Hussy  you  shall 

have  him — ^You  shall  marry  him  to-night — Did 

tiot  you  promise  to  receive  him  civilly?   How 

*ame  you  to  affront  him  ? 

Har.  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  very  civilly;—— 
but  his  behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insupporta- 
ble  

Rut.  Insolent!  Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains 
out.  Insolent  to  my  dear  Hamot !  A  rogue  !  a 
villain !  a  scoundrel !  I'll — but  it's  a  lie — I  know 
it's  a  lie  •  '  -He  durst  not  behave  insolent — 
Will  vou  have  him?  Answer  me  that.  -Will  yoa 
have  him  ?  Zounds^  you  shall  have  him« 

Har.  If  you  have  any  love  for  me^  sir 

Rus.  Love  for  you !  You  know  I  love  you— 
You  know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on  you  to 
madness.  I  would  not  force  you«  if  I  did  not 
love  you^Don't  I  want  vou  to  be  happy  ?  But  I 
know  what  you  would  have.  You  want  young 
Oakly,  a  rake-4)elljr,  drunken  ^— 

Bar.  Release  me  from  sir  Harry,  and  if  I 
ever  marry  against  your  consent,  renounce  me 
for  ever. 

Rum.  I  will  renounce  you,  unless  youll  have 
sir  Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  me 
miserable.  I  would  die  to  please  you,  but  can- 
not prostitute  my  hand  to  a  man  my  heart  ab- 
hors. Absolve  me  from  this  hard  command, 
Hud  in  every  thing  else  it  will  be  my  happiness  to 
obey  you. 

Rui.  Youll  break  my  heart,  Harriot ;  you'll 

bretik  my  heart ^Make  you  miserable!— 

Don't  1  want  to  make  you  happy  ?  Is  nut  he  the 
richest  man  in  the  county  ?  Tliat  will  make  you 
happy.  Don't  all  the  pale-faced  girls  in  the  coun- 
try long  to  get  him  ?  And  yet  you  are  so  perverse, 
and  wayward,  and  stubborn— 2^)unds,  you  shall 
have  him ! 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir 

Rut.  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot !  I'll  hear  none 
of  your  nonsense,  ^u  shall  have  him,  I  tell 
vou,  you  shall  have  him— He  shall  marry  yon 

this  very  night -Til  go  for  a  licence  aud  a 

parson  immediately.  Zounds !  Why  do  I  stand 
arguing  with  you?  An't  I  your  father?   Have 
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not  I  a  right  to  dispose  of  ^ou  ?  You  shall  haTe 
him. 

Har.  Sir  ! — < 

Rits,  I  won't  hear  a  word.  You  shall  have 
him.  [Exit. 

Har.  Sir  !  Hear  me  !  but  one  word  !  He  will 
not  hvur  me,  and  in  gone  to  prepare  fur  this  odi- 
ous marria4;e.  I  will  die  before  I  consent  to  it. 
You  shall  have  him  !  O  (hat  fathers  would  en- 
force tJieir  commands  by  better  arcuroents ! — 
And  yet  I  pity  him,  wliile  he  afflicts  me.  He 
upbraided  me  with  Charles;  his  i^ildness  and 
intcnipc-ranre — Alas  I  but  too  jujitly- — I  see  that 
he  is  wedded  t4)  his  excesses;  and  I  oueht  to 
conquer  an  affection  for  him,  which  will  only 
berxc  to  make  roe  unhappy. 

Enter  Charles,  in  a/rock^  Sfc. 

Ha !  What  do  T  see  !  [Screaming, 

Cha.  Peace,  my  love !  Mv  dear  lite,  make  no 
noise !  I  have  been  hovering  about  the  bouse 
this  hoar — 1  just  now  saw  your  father  and  sir 
Harry  eo  out,  and  have  sei/ed  dii»  precious  op- 
portunity to  thn)w  myself  at  your  feet. 

liar.  You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  trouble.  I  did  not  expect,  or  hope, 
for  the  fniour  of  such  a  visit, 

Cha.  O  my  dear  Harriot,  your  words  and 
looks  cut  mc  to  the  soul.  You  can't  imagine 
what  I  hiiifer,  and  have  suffered  since  last  night. 
And  vet  I  have,  in  some  fond  moments,  flattered 
myself,  that  the  service  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
do  you  at  lady  Freelovc's,  would  plead  a  little  in 
mv  favour. 

Har,  You  may  remember,  sir,  that  you  took 
a  vr  ry  early  opportunity  of  cancelling  that  obli- 
gation. 

Cha,  1  do  remember  it  with  shame  and  despair. 
But  may  I  perish,  if  my  joy  at  having  delivered 
you  from  a  villain  was  not  the  cause  !  My  trans- 
port more  than  half  intoxicated  me,  and  wine 
made  an  easy  conquest  over  me.  I  tremble  to 
think,  lest  1  should  have  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  you  cannot  pardon. 

Har.  V\'hrther  I  pardon  you  or  no,  sir,  is  a 
matter  of  miuhty  little  consequence. 

Cha,  O,  my  Harriot!  Upbraid  me,  reproach 
me ;  do  any  thing  but  look  and  talk  with  that 
air  of  coldness  and  indiflference.  Must  I  lose 
yf»u  for  one  olTence  ?  when  my  soul  dotes  on  you, 
when  I  love  you  to  distraction  ! 

Har  Did  it  appear  like  love,  your  conduct 
yeMerday  ?  To  lose  yourself  in  riot,  when  I  was 
ex})0!!ed  to  the  greatest  distresses  ! 

i  'ha,  I  feel,  I  feel  my  shame,  and  own  it. 

Har,  You  confess  that  you  don't  know  in  what 
mani:  jr  you  behaved.  Ought  not  I  to  tremble  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  a  man,  devoted  to  a  vice, 
which  renders  him  no  longer  a  judge  or  master  of 
his  own  conduct  ? 

Char,  Abandon  me,  if  ever  I  am  guilty  of  it 
again.    O,  Harriot  \  I  am  distracted  with  ten 


thousand  fears  and  apprefaensooi  eA^  kisine  ^^ 
for  ever— The  chambermaid,  wham  I  bribed  r 
admit  me  to  jod,  told  me,  that  when  the  two  c^ 
tlemen  went  out,  they  talked  of  m  Kcenae.    V^  h^' 
am  I  to  think  !  Is  it  possible  that  yoa  can  rr^  .- 
yourself  to  sir  Harry  Cksagle  }  [Hakkiot  pau>^  >  ] 
Can  YOU,  then,  consent  to  give  Yoor  hand  cd  ar:  - 

ther  t  No,  let  me  once  more  delirer  you— 

Let  ns  seize  this  lucky  moment !  M j  rh^r  ^ 
stands  at  the  comer  of  the  next  street.  Ij/^  cr^ 
gently  force  yon,  while  their  absence  allow?  '. 
and  convey  you  from  the  brutal  riolcnce  ot  ^ 
constrained  marriace. 

Uar.  No  !  I  will  wait  the  erent,  be  it  wb*:  • 

may.    O,  Charies,  J  am  too  moch  inchord 

Tliey  shan't  force  me  to  marry  sir  Haiiy  B .: 
your  behavioui^— Not  half  an  hour  a^^  mr  r.v 
ther  reproached  me  with  the  looseness  of  rM>-' 
character.  [  If  Vr  rj »-  i 

Cha.  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  ashatned  of  jl — 
You  have  reclaimed  me,  Harriot !  On  my  >^':'. 
you  have.  If  all  women  were  as  attentive  as 
yourself  to  the  morals  of  their  lovers,  a  hbcrc-'c 
would  be  an  uncommon  character.  Bnt  let  n  " 
persuade  you  to  leave  this  place,  while  voq  m.-v 
— Major  Oakly  will  receive  us  at  his  house  w  m 
pleasure — I  am  shocked  at  the  thoughts  <^  w.^.t; 
your  stay  here  may  reserve  you  to. 

Har,  No,  I  am  determined  to  remain T  > 

leave  my  father  again,  to  go  off  openlv  with  » 
man,  of  whose  libertine  dmracter  he  has  hiui><i: 
so  lately  been  a  witness,  would  justify  hi?  anci  r. 
and  impeach  mv  reputation. 

Cha.  Fool!  fool!  How  imhappyhaTe  Inuid-^ 
myself !  Consider,  my  Harriot,  the  peculiarity  ^r 
your  situation;  besides,  I  have  reason  to  iV;^- 
other  designs  against  you. 

Har,  From  other  designs  I  can  be  no  where  m: 
seal  re  as  with  my  father. 

Cha,  Time  flies ^Let  me  persuade  y\)i] ! 

Har,  I  am  resolved  to  stay  here. 

Cha,  You  distract  me.     ror  Heaven's  sake.— 

Har,  I  will  not  think  of  it. 

Cha,  Consider,  mv  angel ! 

Har,  I  do  consider,  that  your  conduct  luis 
made  it  absolutely  improper  for  me  to  trust  m\  - 
self  to  your  care. 

Cha,  Mv  conduct  \  Veiation  !  'Sdeath  !  Bn^ 
then,  my  dear  Harriot,  the  danger  you  are  in,  i:  r 
necessity 

Enttr  CkamUrmmd* 

Cham,  O  law,  ma'am !  Such  a  tetrible  acci- 
dent !  As  sure  as  I  am  here,  there's  a  prca-gin}: 
has  seized  the  two  gemmin,  and  is  carrying  thtt.. 
away,  thof  so  be  one  an  'em  says  as  how  heV  a 
knight  and  baronight,  and  that  t'otber's  a  'squire 
and  a  housekeeper. 

Har,  Seized  oy  a  mess  gang !  impossible. 

Cha,  O,  now  the  de«gp  comes  out.  fiut  VX 
baulk  his  lordship. 

CAoar.  Ltck-«-dasy,  loatei,  what  can  we  do  - 
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There  im  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and  Bootcaich- 
er,  all  gone  a'ter  •'em.  lliere  is  such  ao  uproar 
as  never  was.  [ExU, 

Hot.  If  X  thoi^t  this  was  your  coDtrivaoce^ 
air,  i  would  never  speak  to  you  ^aio. 

CAo.  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  it 
Tbia  ia  lord  Trinket's  doin^  I  am  sure.  I 
knew  he  had  some  scheme  in  agitation,  by  a  let- 
ter I  intercepted  this  mornio^ 

Har.  iScreams,] 

CAo.  ria !  Here  he  comes.  Nay,  theiu  'tis 
plain  enough.  Don't  be  friglited,  my  love !  Til 
protect  jou.  Bat,  now,  I  must  desire  you  to 
follow  laj  directions. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket. 

JLord  Trink.  Now,  madam.  Pox  on't,  he  here, 
again  !  Nay,  then — [Draavia^.]—— Come,  sir  ! 
Yoa*re  unanned,  I  see.  Give  up  the  lady :  ^ve 
her  up,  I  say,  or  I  am  through  you  in  a  twink- 
ling.    .  [Going  to  make  a  peu  at  Cha. 

Cha,  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord!  I  have 
arms. — [Producing  a  jmtoi.] — If  you  ooaie  a  foot 
nesirer,  tou  have  a  brace  ok'  balls  through  your 
lordship^  bead. 

Lord  Trink,  How?  what's  this?  pistols! 
^  CAa.    At  your  lordship's  service.    Sword  and 
pistol,  my  lord.    Those,  you  know,  aie  our  wear 


pons.  If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow  to't  in 
my  pocket  Don't  be  frighted,  madam.  His 
lordship  has  removed  your  mends  and  relatione, 
but  he  will  take  great  care  of  you.  Shall  I  leave 
you  with  him  ? 

Har,  Cruel  Charles !  You  know  I  must  go 
with  you  now. 

Cha,  A  little  way  from  the  dr)or,  if  your  lord- 
ship  pleases.  [Waving  his  hand. 

Lord  Trink.  Sir!— 'Sdeath  t— Madam  ! 

Cha,  A  little  more  roun<l,  my  lurd.    [  Waving, 

Lord  Trink.  But,  sir  I  Tlr  (jakiy ! 

Cha.  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  witli  your  lord- 
ship now.  A  little  more  that  way,  if  you  please. 
— [Waving.^ — You  know  where  I  live.  If  you 
have  any  commands  for  Miss  Russet,  you  will 
hear  of  her,  too,  at  my  house.  Nay,  keep  back, 
my  lord. — [Presenting.] — Your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant. 

[Exit  CiiA.  with  Har. 

Lord  TViaA.  [Looking  after  them,  and  pau^ 
Ming  for  a  ihort  time.] — I  cut  a  mighty  riiliculous 
figure  here,'pon  honour.  So  !  T  have  U'eii  con- 
certing this  deep  scheme,  merely  to  serve  him. — 
Oh,  the  devil  take  such  hlttigut's,  and  all  silly 
country  girh,  that  can  give  up  a  man  of  quality 
and  figure,  for  a  fellow  that  nobody  knows  ! 

[Exit. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L— Lai^y  Freixove's  house. 


Enter  Lord  Trinket,  Lady  Frbelove  with  a 
Utter,  and  Captain  CCutter. 

Lord  IVink,  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortu- 
nate? Pox  on*t^  captain,  how  could  you  make 
such  a  strange  blunder  ? 

(/Cut.  I  never  tought  of  a  blunder.  I  was  to 
daliver  two  letters,  and,  if  I  ^ve  them  one  m- 
pieoe,  I  tought  it  was  all  one,  fait. 

Ladjf  Jm.  And  so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious 
captain  gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to  young 
Oakly,  and  here  he  has  brought  me  a  challenge. 

lard  Trink.  Ridiculous !  never  was  any  thi^g 
so  mal-arpropos.  Did  you  read  the  direction, 
captain! 

CtCut,  Who,  me !  Devil  bum  me,  not  L  I 
never  rade  at  all. 

Lord  Trink.  'Sdeath!  How  provoking !  When 
I  had  secured  the  servants,  and  got  all  the  peo- 
ple out  of  the  way.  When  every  thing  was  en 
train. 

Lady  Free.  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lord! 
Things  have  happened  unluckily,  to  be  sore;  and 
yet  I  think  I  could  hit  upon  a  method  to  set  eve- 
ry thing  to  n|^t  agptin. 

Lord  Trink.  How?  How?  my  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  how  ? 

La^  Frea.  SoppoM^  then,  yoor  ladyship  was 
to  go  aod  deliver  these  couiitry  gentlemen  from 


their  confinement ;  make  them  believe  it  was  a 
plot  of  young  OakIy*s  to  curry  off  my  niece ;  and 
so  make  a  merit  of  your  own  services  witli  the 
father. 

Lord  Trink.  Admirable !  Fll  about  it  imme- 
diatelr. 

(yCut,  Has  your  lordship  any  occasion  for  my 
services  in  this  expedition  ? 

lard  IVink.  O  no:  only  release  me  these 
people,  and  then  keep  out  of  the  way,  dear  cap- 
tain. 

(yCut.  With  all  my  heart,  fait  But  you  arc 
all  wrong :  this  will  not  signify  a  brass  farding. 
If  you  would  let  me  alone,  I  would  give  him  a 
salt  eel,  I  warrant  vou.  But,  upon  my  credit, 
there's  noting  to  be  done  without  a  little  tilting. 

[Exit  O'CuT. 

Ladjf  Free.  Ha,  ha !  poor  captain  ! 

Lord  7>-inA.  But  where  shall  I  carry  them, 
when  I  have  delivered  them  ? 

Lady  Free.  To  Mr  Oakly's,  by  all  means. — 
You  may  be  sure  my  niece  is  there. 

Lord  Trink.  To  Mr  Oakly's  !  Why,  docs  your 
ladyship  consider  ?    Tis  ^ing  directly  in  the  fire 

of  the  enemy throwing  the  dementi  full  in 

their  teeth. 

Ladjf  Free,  So  much  the  better.  Face  your 
enemies :  nay,  you  shall  outface  tliem,  too.  Why, 
Where's  the  difference  between  truths  and  un- 
truthsy  if  you  do  but  stick  close  to  the  point  ? 
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Falsehood  would  scaree  ever  be  detected,  if  we 
had  rooBdence  enough  to  support  it. 

Lord  Trink,  Nay,  I  don't  want  bronze  upon 
occasion.  But  to  go  amongst  a  whole  troop  of 
people,  sure,  to  contradict  every  word  I  say,  is 
to  dangerous— 

Lady  Free.  To  leave  Russet  alone  amongst 
them,  would  be  ten  tiroes  more  dangerous.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Oakly's  will  be  the  first  place 
he  will  go  to  after  his  daughter  where,  if  fou 
don't  accompany  him,  he  will  be  open  to  all  tlieir 
80i2!gestions.  'fhey*!!  be  ail  in  one  story,  and 
Qobody  there  to  contradict  them :  and  then  their 
dull  truth  would  triumph,  which  must  not  be. — 
No,  no— positively,  my  lord,  you  must  battle  it 
out 

Lord  Trink.  Well,  Fll  go,  'pon  honour — and, 
if  I  could  depend  on  your  ladyship  as  a  corps  de 
reserve 

Lady  Free.  I'll  certainly  meet  jou  there. — 
Tush  !  my  lord,  there's  nothine  in  it.  It's  hard, 
indeed,  if  two  persons  of  condition  cannot  bear 
themselves  out  against  such  trumpery  folks  as  the 
family  of  the  Oaklys. 

Lord  Trink,  Odious  low  people !  But  I  lose 
time — r  must  after  the  captain — and  so,  till  we 
meet  at  Mr  Oakly's,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand. 
You  won't  fail  me? 

Lady  Free,  You  may  depend  on  me. 

[Exit  Lord  Trink 

Liuh/  Free.  So,  here  is  fine  work  !  this  artful 
little  hussv  has  been  too  much  for  us  all :  welU 
what's  to  ho  done  ?  Why,  when  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion gets  into  a  scrape,  nothing  but  a  fashiona- 
ble assurance  can  get  her  out  of  it  again.  I'll 
e'en  go  boldly  to  Mr  (Jakly's,  as  I  have  promised, 
and,  if  it  appwirs  practicable,  I  will  forward  lord 
Trinket's  match ;  but,  if  I  find  that  matters  have 
taken  another  turn,  his  lordship  must  excuse  me. 
Ill  that  case,  I'll  fairly  drop  him,  seem  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  his  intentions,  and  give  my  visit  an 
ait  of  rongratulation  to  my  niece  and  any  other 
husthund,  which  fortune,  her  wise  father,  or  her 
ridiculous  self,  has  provided  for  her,  [Exit. 

SCENE  U.^Changes  to  Mas  OaklVs  draung' 

room. 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly. 

Mrs  Oak.  This  is  worse  and  worse !  He  never 
held  me  so  mucn  in  contempt  before.  To  go  out 
without  speaking  to  me,  or  taking  the  least  no- 
tice !  I  am  obliged  to  the  major  for  this.  How 
could  he  take  him  out  ?  And  how  could  Mr  Oak- 
ly «.  o  with  him  ? 

Enter  Toilet. 

Well,  Toilet? 

Toil,  My  master  is  not  come  back  yet,  ma- 
dam. 


Mrs  Oak.  Where  is  he  gone ' 
ToiL  1  don't  know,  I  can  assui 


assure  your  ladyship. 


Mr$ Oak,  Why, don't  jtm know?    Yoa 
nothing.    Bat  I  warrant  you  know  well 
if  you  would  telL    Yon  sbali  never  priwiiif? 
butyou  knew  of  Mr  Oakl/s  pnog  out  to-dsy. 

ToiL  I  wish  I  may  die,  rnndam,  upon  nrr  Imk 
nour,  and  I  protest  to  yoor  ladysbip,  T  ki 
thing  in  the  world  of  the  matter,  no 
the  child  unborn.    There  it  Mr  Vtanp  nj 
tor's  gentleman,  knows^— 

Mrs  Oak.  What  does  be  know  ? 

ToiL  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
ter. 

Mrs  Oak.  Where  b  Paris?  Wfant  is  be  doo^? 

ToiL  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  madam 

Mrs  Oak.  Bid  him  oome  here. 

Toil.  Yea,  madam.  [Eni  Toru 

Mrs  Oak,  He  is  certainly  gone  after  this 
young  flirL  His  confidence,  and  the  major's  in- 
solence, provoke  me  beyond  expression. 

Re-enter  Toilet  with  Pakis. 

Where's  vour  master? 

Par.  //  est  sorti. 

Mrs  Oak.  Where  is  he  eooe  ? 

Par.  Ah,  madame,  je  nen  seas  rsea.  I  know 
noting  of  it. 

Mrs  Oak.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  Why 
did  not  you  tell  me  he  was  going  out  ? 

Par.  I  dress  him — Je  ue  nfem  umcse  pms  dm 

pliu-^Ht  go  where  he  will ^I  have  no  hisies 

wis  it 

Mrs  Oak.  Yes,  you  should  have  told  me — — 
that  was  your  buuness— — and  if  yon  don't  maid 
your  business  better,  yon  shan't  stay  hei^  I  cu 
tellyou,  sir. 

Par.  Voila  !  quelque  chose  ^extraordinaire! 
^  Mrs  Oak.  Don't  stand  jabbering  and  shrog- 
giog  your  shoulders,  but  go,  and  inqoire    go 
and  bring  me  word  where  he  is  gone. 

Par.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  da-— ^ni  «ik 
John.— 

Mrs  Oak.  Bid  John  oome  to  me. 

Par.  De  tout  man  eentr. — Jean 
Speak  my  iadi. 

Jlfn  Oak.   Impudent  fellow  !   His   insolent 

?'avity  and  indifierence  n  insupportable- 
oilet ! 
ToiL  Madam  ? 


9CS 
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Mrs  Oak.  Where's  John?  Why  dont  he  come  ? 
Why  do  you  stand  with  your  hands  before  you? 
Why  don't  you  fetch  him  ? 

ToiL  Yes,  madam,  Fll  go  this  minute.    ■ 
0,  here,  John !  my  lady  wants  yoo. 

Enter  Johw. 

Mrs  Oak.  Where's  your  master  ? 
John.  Gone  out,  madam, 
Afrs  OaAr.  Why  did  not  yoo  go  with  him? 
John.  Because  he  went  out  in  the  major's  cb^ 
riot,  miadam. 

Mrs  Oak  Where  did  they  go  to  ? 
John.  To  the  majoi'sy  I  tuppoae,  madam. 
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Mn  Oak.  SappoM !  D(m*t  tou  know  f 

Jokfi.  I  believe  ao^  but  ourt  tell  for  oeitaiii, 
lodeedy  iDMein* 

MrtOuk.  Believe,  fluid  suppoie!— and  don't 
know,  and  aun't  tell  I—*- You  are  all  fools.—* 
Go  about  ycnr  barineta.  [Jobh  going.y-Ccme 
here.  [  Jtefanij.]  Go  die  major^s—no— it  does 
not  wgniff  go  along— {Jobh  goifig.l— >Yesy 
hark'e,  [Ketmnu.]  go  to  tbe  nii^or^s»  ancT  see  if 
your  master  is  there. 

Mn,  Give  your  compliments,  madam  ? 

MnOak.  My  compliments,  blockhead!  Get 
alone!  [Jobh  ^oifi^.J  Come  hither.  [R^/unu.] 
CauT  you  go  to  the  roajor^s,  and  bring  me  word  it 
Mr  Oakly  is  there,  without  tfliking  any  further 
BOtioe? 

John,  Yes,milriam. 

Mrt  Oak,  Well,  why  don't  vou  go,  then^  And 

snake  haste  back. ^And  d'ye  hear,  John } 

[JoBH  gomgy  returns, 

John,  Madam  f 

Mrt  Oak,  Nothing  at  all-^o  aloog-*{JoaH 
Mon,} — How  uneasy  Mr  Oakly  makes  me  :— 
Harre,  John !  [Jobh  returns,] 

John,  Madam! 

Mrt  Oak,  Send  the  porter  here. 

Jokn.  Yes,  madflun.  \Biit, 

TaiL  So,  flihe's  in  a  rare  humour !  T  shall  have 

a  6ne  time  on't — [Aside.] Will  your  ladyv- 

'  ip  choose  to  dress  ^ 


Mrt  Oak.  Piithee,  creature,  don't  tease  me 
with  your  fiddle-faddle  stuff— I  have  a  thousand 

things  to  think  of. Where  is  the  potter  ? 

Why  has  not  that  booby  sent  him  ?  What  is  the 
Bicaning 

Re-enter  John. 

Mn,  Madam,  my  master  is  this  moment  r^ 
turned  with  Major  Oakly,  and  my  young  master, 
and  the  lady  that  was  here  yesterdiay. 

Jfff  Oak,  Verv  well  [Exit  Jobn.}  Return- 
ed ! — ^yes»  truly,  he  is  retumed-^uid  in  a  very 
eitraordinary  manner.  This  is  setting  me  at 
open  defiance.  But  I'll  go  down,  and  sImw  them 
1  have  too  much  spirit  to  endure  such  usase. 
— [Gifing,] — Or  stay — I'll  nut  go  amongst  his 
ocNnpany^rU  go  oul— Toilet! 

TbiL  Madam ! 

Mrs  Oak.  Order  the  coach,  ni  go  out  [Toil- 
et ^fotii^.]— Toilet,  stay, — I'll  e'en  go  down 
to  them No  Toilet ! 


ToiL  Madam! 

Mrs  Oak,  Order  me  a  boiled  chidien FU 

not  go  down  to  dinner  ■  111  dine  in  my  own 
room,  and  sup  there  111  not  see  his  face  these 
three  days.  [Ejreunt, 

SCENE  III.— CAoa^ef  to  another  room. 

Enter  Oaklt,  Major  Oaklt,  CnARLESy  and 

Harriot. 
Cha.  My  dear  Harriot,  do  not  make  your* 
self  so  uneasy. 


Hot,  Alas !  I  have  too  much  cause  for  mv  un- 
easiness. Who  knows  what  that  vile  lord  has 
done  with  my  father  ? 

Oak.  Be  comforted,  madam;  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  Mr  Russet,  and  all  will  be  well,  I  dare 
my. 

Bar.  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir :— But  I 
can  assure  you,  I  lun  not  a  little  oonoemed  on 
your  account,  as  well  as  my  own ;  and  if  I  did 
not  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of  explaining  every 
thin^  to  Mrs  Oakl/s  satisfaction,  I  should  never 
forpve  myself  for  having  disturbed  the  peace  of 
sudi  a  worthy  family. 

Mis;.  DonS  mind  that,  madam ;  Theyl]  be 
very  j^ood  friends  agun.    This  is  nothinjg  among 

married  peoplew ^'SdeiUh,  here  she  is ! — ^No^ 

— ^itTs  only  Mrs  Toilet. 

Enter  Toilrt; 

Oak.  Well,  Toilet,  what  now  f  [Toilet  whis- 
pert,]  Not  well  ?-*Can't  come  down  to  dinner  ?— 
Wants  to  see  me  above  ? — ^Haric'e,  brother,  what 
shall  I  do?    ^ 

Mo;.  If  you  go,  you're  undone. 

Har,  Go,  sir ;  go  to  Mrs  Oakly-— Indeed  yoa 
had  better 

Maf,  'Sdeath,  brother !  don't  bodge  a  foot— 
This  is  all  fractiousness  and  ill  humour 

Oak,  No,  I'll  not  go.^Tell  her  I  have  com- 
pany, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  here. 

[ExU  Toilet. 

Mai,  That's  right 

Oaic.  Suppose  I  go^  flmd  watch  how  she  pro- 
ceeds r 

Afi;^'.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  would  not  go  to 
her }  Are  you  mad  ? 

Oak,  By  no  means  go  to  her— I  onW  want  to 
know  how  she  takes  it  III  lie  perdue  in  my 
study,  and  observe  her  motions. 

Maj,  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscad^work 
— this  bush-fighting.  Why  can't  you  stav  here? 
— Ay,  uj !— I  know  how  it  will  be— She'll  come 
bounce  m  upon  you  with  a  torrent  of  fluiger  flmd 
piMsion,  or,  if  necessflury,  a  whole  flood  of  teai% 
and  cflury  all  before  her  at  once. 

Oak.  You  shall  find  that  you're  mistaken, 
major. — Don't  imagine,  that,  beauise  I  wish  not 
to  be  void  of  humanity,  thflU  I  am  destitute  of 
resolution.  Now  I  am  convinced  I'm  in  the  righ|^ 
ni  support  that  right  with  ten  times  your  steadi- 


Afe;.  You  talk  this  well,  brother. 

Oak,  ril  do  it  well,  brother. 

Mai.  If  you  don't,  you're  undone. 

Oak.  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [Etii. 

Mi^.    Well,  Charles. 

Cha.  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriot  so  un- 
easy. Ill  go  immediately  in  ^uest  of  Mr  Russet. 
Peraaps,  I  mav  learn  at  the  inn  where  his  lord- 
shiu's  rufiians  nave  carried  him. 

Ems.  [Wiihout.]  Here?  Yes»  yes^  I  know  she's 
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here  well  eiUKig}i.    Coo&e'along,  air  ILuny,  come 
nlong, 

Har.   He's   here ! — My  father  !  I  know  his 
▼ftice.     Where  is  Mr  Ofikly  ?  O,  oow,  gpod  sir, 
lb  the  Majpr.]  (ip  but  i^acify  bioiy  and  yooUl 
a  friend  indeed. 


'W 

K 


Dn/er  Russet,  Lord  Trinket,  and  Sir  Har- 
ry Beagle. 

hard  Trink.  There,  sir 1  told  you  it  was 

10. 

JUt$.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plain.— O  you  provok- 
ing slut !  Elopement  after  elopement!  And  at 
last  CO  have  your  father  carried  off  by  violence  ! 
To  endanger  my  life  !  Zounds !  I  am  so  angry. 
I  dare  not  trust  i^ysclf  within  reach  of  you. 

Cha,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  daughter 
is  entirely 

Rus.  You  assure  me }  You  are  the  fellow  tliat 

has  perverted  her  mind ^That  has  set  my 

own  child  against  me' 


Cha,  If  you  will  but  hear,  me,  sir- 


have 


Rus,  I  won't  hear  a  word  you  say.    Ill 
my  daughter— —I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Maj,  Nay,  Mr  Russet,  hear  reason.  If  you 
vnll  but  have  patieooc 

Rum.  1*11  have  no  patience I'll  have  my 

daughter,  and  she  shall  marry  sir  Harry  to-night 

Lord  Triak.  That  is  dealixig  rather  too  much 
en  cavaUer  with  me,  Mr  Russet,  'pon  honour. 
You  take  do  nouce  of  my  pretensions,  thoi^h 
my  rank  and  fieumly 

Rus.  What  care  I  for  rank  and  family?  I 
don't  want  to  make  wf  daughter  a  rantipole 
woman  of  quality.  I'll  give  her  to  whom  I  please. 
Take  her  away,  sir  Harry ;  she  shall  marry  you 
to-night. 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  bear  roe  but  a 
moment! 

JRtts.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl.  Take  her  away, 
sir  Harry ;  take  her  away. 

Cha.  It  must  not  be. 

JUi^'.  Only  three  words,  Mr  Russet ! 

Rum,  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her? 

Sir  Har.  Hold  hard,  hold  hard !  You  are  all 
on  a  wrong  scent :  Hold  hard !  I  say,  bold  hard  ! 
— »Hark  ye,  squire  Russet. 

ilia.  Well!  what  now? 

Sir  Har.  It  was  proposed,  you  know,  to  match 
me  with  Miss  Harriot*-— -But  she  can't  take 
kindly  to  me.  When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it  is' 
best  to  hedge  off,  you  know — and  so  I  have  e'en 
swopped  her  with  Lord  Trinket  here  for  his  brown 
horse  Nabob,  that  he  bought  of  Lord  Whistle- 
Jacket  for  fifteen  hundred  guineas. 

Rum.  Swopped  her  ?  Swopped  my  daughter  for 
a  horse  ?  Zouns,  sir,  what  d  ye  mean  ? 

Sir  Har.  Mean  ?  Why,  I  mean  to  be  off,  to  be 
sure— -It  won't  do— I  tell  you,  it  won't  do- 
First  of  all,  I  knocked  up  myself  and  my  horses, 
when  they  took  for.  London — and  now  I  have 
been  stewed  aboard  a  tender— —I  have  wasted 


three  stoqe  at  least  ■■■  If  I  oouid  have  rid  my 
match,  it  would  not  have  grieved  me— And  so^ 
as  I  said  before,  I  have  swopped  her  for  Nabob. 

Rum.  The  devil  take  Nabobs  and  yourself,  and 
Lord  Trinket,  and 

Lord  Trink,  Pardon  !  je  voat  demande  par* 
doa^  Monsicujir  Rutset,  'pon  honour. 

Rum.  Death  and  the  devil !  I  shall  go  distnct- 
ed.  My  daughter  plotting  ag^st  me-i-the 

Maj.  Come,  come,  Mr  Russet,  I  am  your 
man  after  all.  Give  me  but  a  momentfs  hearing, 
and  I'll  engage  to  make  peace  between  yon  and 
your  daughter,  and  throw  the  blame  where  it 
ought  to  fall  most  deaeivedly. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse,  ray  buck! 

Rum.  VVcU,  sir !— What  d>e  tay  ?--Speak 

I  don't  know  what  to  do ^^ 

Maj.  Til  speak  the  truth,  let  who  will  be  of- 
fended by  it.  I  have  proof  presumptive  and  po- 
sitive for  you,  Mr  Russet.  From  bis  lordship*s 
behaviour  at  bdy  Fieelove^  when  my  nephew 
rescued  her,  we  may  fisirly  conclodey  that  he 
would  stick  at  no  measures  to  carry  his  point. 
There's  proof  presumptive.  But,  sir,  we  can  g^ve 
you  proof  positive,  too-— proof  under  his  locd- 
ship's  own  hand,  that  he,  likewise,  was  th%  con- 
triver of  the  gross  affinont  that  has  just  been  of- 
feted  you. 

Rum.  Hey!  how? 

Lord  Tnnk.  Every  syllable  roman<y,  'pon  ho- 
nour. 

Maj,  Gospel,  evei^  word  on't. 

Cha.  Thb  letter  will  convince  you,  sir! — ^In 
consequence  of  what  happened  at  laudy  FreeIove*s^ 
his  lonlship  thought  fit  to  send  me  a  challeni^ : 
but  the  messenger  blundered,  and  gave  me  this 
letter  instead  of  it.  [Giving  ike  letter^  I  have 
the  case  which  inclosed  it  in  mv  podset. 

Lord  Trink,  Forgery,  from  beginning  to  end, 
'pon  honour. 

Mt^.  Truth,  upon  my  honour.  But  read,  ready 
Mr  Russet,  read,  and  bie  convinced. 

Rum.  Let  me  see — let  me  see [ Aeadfa^.] — 

Um — um — ^om — um — lo,  so  ! — um — am — am — 
damnation ! — Wish  me  success— obedient  slave — 

Trinket Fire  and  fury !   How  dare  yoa  da 

this  ? 

Lord  Trink,  When  you  are  cool,  Mr  Rosset^ 
I  will  explain  this  matter  to  you. 

Rum.  Cool !  'Sdenth  and  hell !— Ill  never  be 
cool  again — I'll  be  revenged. — So  my  Harriot, 
my  dear  girl;  is  innocent  at  last  Say  so,  my  Har- 
riot: tell  me  you  are  innocent!  \tinhraciMM  her. 

Har.  I  am,  indeed,  sir;  and  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression, at  your  being  convinced  of  it 

Rum.  I  am  glad  on't — I'm  glad  on't — I  beliere 
you,  Harriot !  You  was  always  a  good  girL 

Moj,  So  she  is,  an  excellent  gprl ! — ^Woith  « 
regiment  of  such  lords  and  baronets — Come,  sir, 
fiqish ,  ever^  thing  handsomely  at  once.    C 
Charles  will  have  a  handsome  fortune. 
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JRtif.  Marrjr ! — She  durst  not  do  it. 
Maj.  Consider,  sir,  chey  have  long  been  fond 
of  each  other— old  acquaintance-^faithful  lovers 
— turtles — and  mar  be  very  happy. 

Hui,  Well,  weli—since  thin^  are  so— I  love 
my  girL  Hark'e,  yoang  Oakly,  if  yoo  don^t  make 
her  a  good  husband^  you'll  break  my  heart,  yoo 
rogue. 

Cha,  Do  not  doubt  it,  sir !  niy  Harriot  has  re- 
formed me  altogether. 

Rus,  Has  she? — ^Why  then — there — Heaven 
bless  you  both — there — ^now,  there's  an  end  on't 
Sir  Har,  So,  my  lord,  you  and  I  are  both  dis- 
tanced— A  hollow  thing,  damme  ! 
iM'd  Trink.  N^imporfe. 
Sir  Har.  [Aside.]  Now  this  stake  is  drawn,  my 
lord  may  be  for  hedging  off  mayhap.    Ecod  !  Fll 
go  to  Jack  Speed's,  aMi  secure  Nabobs  and  be 
oQt  of  town  in  an  hour.    Soho !  Lady  Freelove ! 
Yoics !  [Erit. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove. 

Latfy  Free.  My  dear  Miss  Russet,  youll  ex- 
cuse—— 

Cha.  Mrs  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's  service. 

Lady  Free.  Married  ? 

Har,  Not  yet,  madam;  but  my  father  has  been 
60  good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

Lady  Free.  I  protest  I  am  prodigiouslv  glad  of 
it.  My  dear,  I  rive  you  joy — and  you,  Mr  Oakly. 
I  wish  you  joy,  Mr  Russet,  and  all  the  good  com- 
fMmy — for  f  think  the  most  of  them  are  parties 
concerned. 

Mtrj.  How  easy,  impudent,  and  familiar ! 

[Atide. 

Lady  Free.  Lord  Trinket  here,  too  !  I  vow  I 
did  not  see  your  lordship  before. 

Lord  Trink,  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient 
sla%'c.  [Bomng. 

Lady  Free.  You  seem  grave,  my  lord  f— Come, 
come,  1  know  there  has  been  some  difference  be- 
tween you  and  Mr  Oakly — ^You  must  give  me 
leave  to  be  a  mediator  in  this  afiair. 

Lord  Trink.  Here  has  been  a  small  fracas  to 
be  sure,  madam  ! — We  are  all  blown,  'pon  ho- 
nour. 

Lady  Free,  Blown !  What  do  you  mean,  my 
lord? 

Lord  Trink.  Nay,  your  ladyship  knows  that  I 
never  mind  these  things,  and  1  know  that  they 
never  discompose  your  ladyship — But  things  have 
happened  a  little  en  travers-^The  little  billet  I 
sent  your  ladyship  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
that  gentleman — iPointing  to  Cbakles] — ^and 
so'there  has  been  a  little  brouiUerie  about  it — 
that's  all. 

Lidy  Free.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  very 
eitraordinary  style — If  you  have'  been  guilty  of 
any  misbehaviour,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  your  ill 
cr)nduct  cnn  fasten  no  iroputalion  on  roe.  Miss 
Russet  will  justify  me  sofhciently. 
Mttj,  Had  not  yoar  ladyship  better  appeal  to 


my  friend  Charies  here  ?— The  letter !  CKarles ! 
Out  with  it  this  instant  I 

Cka,  Yes,  I  have  the  credentials  of  her  lady- 
ship's mtegrity  in  ray  pocket. Mr  Rosset,  the 

letter  you  read  a  Kitle  while  ago  was  inclosed  in 
this  cover,  which  also  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to 
put  into  your  hands. 

Rui,  [Reading.']  *  To  the  right  honourable  la- 

*  dy  Freelove 'sdeath  and  hell !— and  now  I 

recollect,  the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with  scraps 
of  French,  and  madam,  and  your  ladyship— Fire 
and  fury !  madam,  how  oame  you  to  use  me  so  ? 
I  am  obliged  to  yoo,  then,  for  the  insult  that  has 
been  offered  mer 

Laify  Free.  What  is  all  this  ?  Your  obligations 
to  me,  Mr  Russet,  are  of  a  nature  that— — 

Rm9.  Fine  obligations !  I  dare  say  I  am  partly 
obliged  to  you,  too,  for  the  attempt  on  my  daugh- 
ter, by  that  tlnng  of  a  lord  yonder  at  your  house. 
ZounsI  madam,  these  are  injuries  never  to  be 

forgiven ^They  are  the  grossest  affronts  Co 

me  and  my  family — All  the  word  shall  know 
them — Zouns ! — ill 

Lady  Free,  Mercy  on  me !  how  boisterous  are 
these  country  gentlemen !  Why  really,  Mf  Rus- 
set, you  rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam — 1  am  afraid 
you'll  beat  me — ^and  then  yon  swear  most  abo- 
minably. How  can  you  be  so  vulgar  ? — I  see  the 
meaniilp  of  this  low  malice But  the  reputa- 
tions of  women  of  quality  are  not  so  easily  im- 
peached— My  rank  places  me  above  the  scandal 
of  little  people,  and  I  shall  meet  such  petty  inso- 
lence with  the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity. 
But  you  and  your  simple  giri  will  be  the  sufierers. 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  introducing  her  into  the 
first  company — But  now,  madam,  I  shall  neither 
receive,  nor  return  your  visits,  and  will  entirely 
withdraw  my  protection  from  the  ordinary  part 
of  the  family.  ihxit, 

Ru$.  Zouns,  what  impudence!  that's  worse 
than  all  the  rest 

Lord  TVink.  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith  I — 
The  true  French  nonehaianee — But,  good  ibiks, 
why  such  a  deal  of  root  and  tapage  about  nothing 
at  all  ? — If  Mademoiselle  Harriot  had  rather  be 
MH  Oakly  than  lady  Trinket— Why,  I  wish  her 
joy,  thafs  all.  Mr  Russet,  I  wish  you  jov  of 
your  son-in-law — Mr  Oaklv,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
lady — and  you,  madam,  [To  HAnaiOT.]'  of  the 
gentleman — And,  in  short,  I  wish  you  all  i^  of 
one  another,  'pon  honour !  fJELrit. 

.  Rut.  There's  a  fine  fellow  of  a  lord  now !  The 
devil's  in  your  London  folks  of  the  first  fashion, 
as  you  call  them.  They  will  rob  you  of  your  es- 
tate, debauch  your  neighbour,  or  lie  with  your 
wife— and  all  as  if  they  were  doing  yon  a  favour, 
'pon  honour ! 

Mttj,  Hey!  what  now? 

[Beli  ringi  violmtiy* 

Enter  Oakly. 
Oak*  D'ye,  hear,  majorf  d'yo  hear? 
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Msj.  Zoans !  what  a  clatter !  She'll  pull  down 
all  the  bells  in  the  house. 

Oak»  My  observations,  since  I  left  yoo,  have 
cooirmed  my  resolution.  I  see  plainly,  that  her 
good-humour,  and  her  ill-humour,  her  smiles,  her 
tears,  and  her  fits,  are  calculated  to  play  upon 


me. 


Maj.  Did  not  I  always  tell  vou  so  ?  It's  the 
way  with  them  all — they  will  be  rough  and 
smooth,  and  hot  and  cold,  and  all  in  a  biiath.-^- 
Anv  thing  to  get  the  better  of  us. 

Omk*  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present,  I  promise 
you — ^I  am  at  once  anny  and  ashamed  of  her  ; 
and  yet  she  is  so  ridiculous,  I  can't  help  laughing 

ac  her ^There  has  she  been  in  her  chamber, 

fuming  and  fretting,  and  dispatching  a  messenger 
to  me  every  two  minutes— servant  after  servant 
—now  she  insists  on  my  coming  to  her — now, 
again,  she  writes  a  note  to  entreat — then,  Toilet  is 
sent  to  let  roe  know  that  she  is  ill,  absolutely  dy- 
ing— then,  the  very  next  minute,  she'll  never  see 
my  face  again — shie'll  go  out  of  the  house  direct- 
ly. [Bellrin^s.]  Again !  now  the  storm  rises ! 

Mqf.  It  will  soon  drive  this  way,  tlicn — now, 
brother,  prove  yourself  a  man — ^Vou  have  gone 
too  far  to  retreat. 

Oak.  Retreat ! Retreat ! No,  no !— FU 

preserve  the  advantage  I  have  gained,  [  am  de- 
termined. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay !  keep  your  ground !  fear  no- 
thing— up  with  your  noble  heart !  Good  discip- 
line makes  good  soldiers;  stick  close  to  my  ad- 
vice, and  you  may  stand  buff  to  a  tigress—- 

Oak,  Here  she  is,  by  Heavens! — now,  bro- 
ther! 

Miff,  And  now,  brother !  Now  or  never ! 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly. 

Mrt'Oak.  I  think,  Mr  Oakly,  you  might  have 
had  humanity  enough  to  have  come  to  see  how  I 
did.  You  have  taken  your  leave,  I  suppose,  of 
all  tenderness  and  affection — but  I'll  be  calm— 
I'll  not  throw  myself  into  a  passion — ^you  want  to 
drive  me  out  of  your  house — I  see  what  you  aim 
at,  and  will  be  aforehaod  with  you-Het  me 
keep  my  temper !  I'll  send  for  a  chiur,  and  leave 
the  house  this  instant 

Oak.  True,  my  love !  I  knew  you  would  not 
think  of  dining  in  your  chamber  alone,  when  I 
had  company  below.  You  sludl  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  tanle,  as  jou  ought,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say, 
and  make  my  friends  welcome. 

Mrs  Oak.  Excellent  raillery !  Look  ye,  Mr 
Oakly,  I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  afiected  cool- 
ness and  indifference. 

Oak.  Mv  dear,  consider  where  you  are— - 

Mrs  Oak,  You  would  be  glad,  I  find,  t»  get 
me  out  of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts  a- 
bout  you. 

Oak,  Before  all  this  company !  Fy ! 

Mr$  Oak,  But  I'll  disappoint  you,  for  I  iball 


remain  in  it  to  support  my  doe  antbority- 
you,  major  Oakly ! 

Maj.  Hey-day !  What  have  I  done  ? 

Mrt  Oak.  I  think  you  might  find  better 
ployment,  than  to  create  divisions  between 
ried  people— and  you,  sir 

Oak,  Nay,  but,  my  dear ! 

Mrt  Oak.  Might  have  more  sense*  as  well  as 
tenderness,  than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stu£ — 

Oak.  Lord,  lord ! 

JIf  rs  Oak.  You,  and  your  wise  cooosellor  there, 
I  suppose,  think  to  carry  all  your  points  with 
me. 

Oak.  Was  ever  any  thing— 

Mrt  Oak,  But  it  won't  do,  sir.  You  shall  find 
that  I  will  have  my  own  way,  and  that  I  will 
govern  mv  own  family. 

Oak.  You  had  better  learn  to  govern  yourself 
by  half.  Your  passion  makes  yuu  ridiculous. — 
Did  ever  any  body  see  so  much  fury  and  vio- 
lence ?  affronting  your  best  friends,  breaking  piy 
peace,  and  disconcerting  your  own  temper.  And 
all  for  what?  For  nothing.  'Sdeath,  madam !  at 
these  years,  you  ought  to  know  better. 

Mn  Oak,  At  these  years !  Very  fine ! ^Am 

I  to  be  talked  to  in  this  manner  ? 

Oak.  Talked  to !  Why  not?  You  have  talked 
to  me  long  enough — almost  talked  me  to  death 
— and  I  have  taken  it  all  in  hopes  of  making  yon 

auiet — but  all  in  vain ;  for  the  more  one  bovs^ 
lie  worse  you  are.  Patience,  I  find,  is  all  thrown 
away  upon  you ;  and  henceforward,  come  what 
may,  I  am  resolved  to  be  master  of  my  owa 
house. 

Mrs  Oak,  So,  so  1  Master,  indeed  !  Yes,  sir^ 
and  you'll  take  care  to  have  mistresses  enongi^ 
too,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak,  Perhaps  I  may;  but  they  shall  be  qviei 
ones,  I  can  assure  you. 

JIf  n  Oak.  Indeed !  And  do  you  think  I  am 
such  a  tame  fool  as  to  sit  quietly  and  bear  all 
this  ?  You  shall  know,  sir,  that  I  will  resent  this 
behaviour  ■■  You  shall  find  that  I  have  a  spi- 
rit—— 

Oak,  Of  the  devil. 

Mrs  Oak,  Intolerable  !  You  shall  find,  tliea. 
that  I  will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sore  I  have 
need  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  house  is  onoe  cleared 
again,  1*11  shut  ray  doors  against  all  con^iany. 
You  shan't  see  a  single  soul  for  this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  madam,  but  I  will !  ill  ke<f> 
open  house  for  a  year.  Ill  send  cards  to  the 
whole  town-— Mr  Oakly's  route !  All  the  world 
will  come — and  I'll  go  among  the  world,  too— 
I'll  be  mewed  up  no  loo^. 

Mrs  Oak,  Provoking  msolence !  This  is  not  t» 
be  endured — ^Look'e,  Mr  Oakly——— 

Oak,  And  look'e,  Mrs  Oakly,  I  wiU  hare  my 
own  way. 

Mrs  Oak,  Nay«  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sii 
•  Oak,  And  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  I  will 
be  cioswd  ■     I  went  be  made  a  fooL 
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Mr$  O^k,  Why,  joa  wont  let  me  speak  ! 

Oak.  Becmise  yoa  don't  speak  as  you  ought. 
Bfadaniy  madam !  you  shan't  look,  nor  walk,  nor 
talk,  nor  think,  but  as  I  please. 

Mrs  Oak.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster !  I 
man  bear  this  no  longer.  iBurttt  into  tears.]  O 
you  vile  man !  I  can  see  Uirough  your  design — 
you  cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman— ^such  usage  to 
your  poor  wife  !— you'll  be  the  death  of  her. 

OoK.  She  shan't  be  the  death  of  me,  I  am  de- 
tennioed. 

Mrs  Oak,  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this ! — 
To  be  contradicted — [SMing,] — insulted — abus- 
ed— hated 'tis  too  much — my  heart  will  burst 

^ith— oh — oh  ! [Falis  into  a  fit,    Haraiot, 

C  HARLES,  S^e.  run  to  her  assistance^ 

Oak.  [Interposing^  Let  her  alone. 

Vly- 


Har.  Sir,  Mrs  Oakl 

CKa.  For  iieaven's  sake,  sir,  she  will  be- 


Oak.  Let  her  alone,  I  sav;  I  won't  have  her 
touched — let  her  alone-^if  her  passions  throw 
tier  into  fits,  let  the  strength  of  tnem  carry  her 
through  them. 

Har,  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her.  She 
may 

Oak.  I  don't  care — you  shan't  touch  her — let 
Ker  bear  them  patiently — she'll  learn  to  behave 
"better  another  time Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Mrs  Oak.   [Riiing.']  O  you  monster! — you 

▼iltain  ! — you  base  man ! Would  you  let  me 

die  for  want  of  help  ? — would  you — ^ 

Oak.  Bless  me  !  madam,  your  fit  is  very  vio- 
lent— take  care  of  yourself. 

Mrs  Oak.  Desolsed,  ridiculed — but  I'll  be  re- 
veniced-^vou  shall  see,  sir 

Oak.  f  ol-de-rol  loU-de-rol  loll-de-rol  loll ! 

[Singing. 

Mrs  Oak,  What,  am  I  made  a  jest  of?  Ex- 
posed to  all  the  world  ? — If  there's  law  or  jus- 

Oak,  Tol-de-rol  loll-de-rol  loU-de-rol  loll ! 

[Singing. 

Mrs  Oak,  I  shall  burst  with  anger — Have  a 
care,  sir,  you  may  repent  this — Soonved  and  made 
ridiculous ! — No  power  on  earth  shall  hinder  my 
revenge !  [Going. 

Hot.  [Interposing.]  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs  Oak.  Let  me  go.  I  cannot  bear  this 
place. 

Hot.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

Oak.  What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  [Apart. 

Maj.  Courage,  brother !  you  have  done  won- 
ders. [Apart. 

Oak.  I  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.  [Apart. 

Uar,  Stay,  madam — Pray  stay  but  one  mo- 
ment. I  have  been  a  painful  witness  of  your  un- 
easiness, and  in  great  part  the  innocent  occasion 
of  it.    Give  me  leave  then— - 

Mrs  Oak.  I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  to  have 
found  you  here  again.    But,  however 

Har,  1  flee  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and  it 
makes  me  miserable.    Safler  me  to  tell  you  the 

Vol.  II. 


real  truth.    I  can  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Mrs  Oak.  May  be  so — I  cannot  argue  with 
you. 

Cha,  Pray,  madam,  hear  her^^for  my  sake 

for  your  own— dear  madam  ! 

Mrs  Oak,  Well well proceed. 

Oak.  I  shall  relapse.  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  so 

uneasy.  [Apart. 

Maj.  Hush— Hush  !  [Apart, 

Hur.  I  understand,  madam,   that  your  first 

alarm  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my  father 

to  your  nephew. 

liut.  I  was  in  a  bloody  passion  to  be  sure,  ma^ 
dam  ! — ^The  letter  was  not  over  civil,  I  believe—^ 
I  did  not  know  but  the  young  rogue  had  ruined 
my  girl — But  its  all  over  now,  and  so— — 
Mrs  Oak.  You  was  here  yesterday,  sir  ? 
Rus.  Yes,  I  came  after  Harriot.  I  thought  I 
should  find  my  young  madam  with  my  young  sir, 
here. 

Mrs  Oak.  With  Charles,  did  you  say,  sir  f 
Rus.  Ay,  with  Charles,  madam!  The  young 
rogue  has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and  she 
of  him,  it  seems. 

Mrs  Oak,  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame. 

[Aside. 
Rus.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  for  the  disturb- 
ance I  made  in  your  house. 

Har.  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I  came 
into  it,  demands  a  thousand  apologies.  But  the 
occasion  must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs  Oak.  How  have  I  been  mistaken  !  [Aside. 
— But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr  Oakly— <— 

[Ih  Harbiot. 
Har.  Dear  madam !   you  had   but  a  partial 
hearing  of  our  conversation.    It  related  entirely 
to  this  gentleman. 

Cha.'  To  put  it  beyond  doubt,  madam,  Mr 
Russet  and  my  guardian  have  consented  to  oar 
marriage ;  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  you  will  not 
withhold  your  approbation. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  no  further  doubt — I  see  you 
are  innocent,  and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you — 
You  have  taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind— ^ 
and  yet  your  kind  interposition  comes  too  late. 
Mr  Oakly  s  love  for  me  is  entirely  destroyed. 

[Weeping. 
Oak.  I  must  go  to  her  [Apart. 

Maj.  Not  yet ! Not  yet !  [Apart, 

Har,  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such  ap- 
prehensions. I  am  sure  Mr  Oakly  loves  you  most 
affectionately. 

Oak.  1  can  hold  no  longer.  [Ooing  to  her.'] 
My  afibction  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as  ever. 
Notliing  can  ever  extinguish  it.  My  constrained 
Ichaviour  cut  me  to  the  soul — For,  within  these 

tew  hours,  it  has  been  all  constrained and  it 

was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to 
>upport  if. 

Mrs  Oak.  O,  Mr  Oakly,  how  have  I  exposed 
myself!  What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  induced 
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me  to  practise !  I  see  mj  folly,  and  few  tint 
joa  can  never  forgive  me. 

Odt.  Foiifhre  joa  !— — Yoa  are  loo  good,  my 
love! — Forpve  you! — Can  you  foipve  me} — 
Hub  diange  transports  me  —  BroCber !  Mr  Ros- 
•et!  Charles!  luuniot!  give  me  joy!  —  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Ma^>  Joy,  much  joy  to  yoa  both !  tixNi^  by 
die  by,  yoo  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  roe  for  it 
Pid  not  I  tell  von  I  would  care  all  die  disorders 
in  your  family?  I  bee  pardon,  sister,  for  taking 
the  liberty  to  prescribe  for  yoo.  My  medicines 
have  been  somewhat  rougby  I  believe^  bot  they 


have  bad  an  admirable  eftct,  and 
anery  with  your  ph^dan. 

Mn  Oati  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  500, 
feel— 

Oak,  Nay,  my  dear,  no  more  of  this.  All 
past  must  M  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  not  merited  tbs 
bot  it  slnll,  hereafter,  be  my  study  to 
Away  widi  all  idle  jeakrasies !   And 
suspicions  have  hitfanto  been  grtMindleas, 
resolved  for  the  future  never  to  soapect  «t 
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DBAMATIS  PERSONA. 


MEN. 

Sir  John  DoRitAMT,  a  man  of  nice  honour^ 
guardian  to  C^tiA. 

An  old  Steward  to  Sir  John  Doril4|it. 
Footfoan  to  Sir  John  Dorilant. 


WOMEN. 

Ladt  Beverlet,   a  wid»m  Imdy^   maiket  to 

Calia. 
Cf  Li  A,  daughter  to  LAitr  Bbtsrlbt,  mtd  wmrd. 

to  Sir  John. 
Araminta,  mter  to  Sir  Jokn  Dorilavt. 


Scene^A  garden  belonging  to  Sir  John  Dorilant's  home  in  the  commtry,  with  om 

den<hair$,  S^c. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  r.— il  garden. 


Enter  Araminta  with  an  affected  earekitnettf 
and  knotting;  Moi^^ly  foUoming. 

Mode,  But,  madam ! 

Ara,  But,  sir !  what  can  possiUy  have  alann- 
ed  you  thus  ?  You  ace  me  quite  unconoemed.  I 
only  tell  you  in  a  plain,  simple,  narrative  nuuincr 
—(this  plaguy  thread}-— and  merely  by  way  of 
coaversation,  that  you  are  in  love  with  Cslia; 
and  where  is  the  mighty  harm  in  all  this? 

Mode.  The  harm  in  it,  madam !  have  I  not 
told  you  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  tinie%  that 
yuu  were  the  only  woman  who  could  possdbly 
make  me  happy  ? 

Ara.  Why,  arc,  to  be  sure  ynu  have,  and 
•worn  a  thousaucl  uad  a  thousand  oaths  to  con- 
firm that  as&ertlou. 


Mode.  And  am  not  I  liere  now,  eipreatly  to 
marry  yoo? 

Ara.  Why,  that,  too^  is  tru6  bat  -yon  ase  in 
love  with  C«lia. 

Mode.  Bless  me,  madam,  what  can  I  say  to 


yon }  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  attendance  luion 
you,  I  had  never  known  Caba,  or  her  oKMncr 
either — though  they  are  both  my  rctataons.  The 
mother  has  since  indeed  put  sooae  kind  of  confi- 
dence in  rae—she  if  a  widow,  yon  knonr— 

Ara.  And  wants  oonsolaUon !  Tbe  poor  or- 
phan, too,  her  daofhter! — Well,  charity  is  an 
excellent  virtue.  I  never  considered  it  m  tfiat 
li^ht  before.  You  ate  vastly  charitable^  Mr 
Modely. 

Mode.  It  is  impossible  Co  talk  with  yoiL — If 

Jrou  will  not  do  me  justice,  do  it  to  ^onrself,  at 
east.    Is  there  any  comparison  betwwt  you  and 
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Caelia?  Could  any  man  of  aense  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment ?  She  has  yet  no  character.  One  does  not 
know  what  she  is,  or  what  she  will  be ;  a  chit — 
a  green  ^irl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Ar(L  Seventeen,  at  least  (I  cannot  undo 

this  knot.) 

Mode.  Well,  let  her  be  seventeen.  Would 
any  man  of  judgment  attach  himself  to  a  girl  of 
that  age  ?  On  my  soul,  if  one  was  to  make  love 
to  her,  she  would  hardly  understand  what  one 
meant 

Ara,  Girls  are  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  you 
may  imagine,  Mr  Modely  ;  Cslia  will  understand 
you,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  does  understand 
you.  As  to  your  men  of  judgment  and  sense, 
here  is  my  brother,  now ; — I  take  him  to  be  full 
as  reasonable  as  yourself,  and  somewhat  older ; 
and  yet,  with  all  his  philosophy,  he  has  brought 
himself  to  a  determination  at  last,  to  fulHl  the 
father's  will,  and  marry  this  green  pri.  I  am 
Borry  to  tell  you  so,  Mr  Modely,  but  he  will  cer^ 
tainly  marry  her. 

Mode.  liet  him  marry  her.  I  should  perhaps 
do  it  myself,  if  I  was  in  his  place.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  father^s.  She  is  a  great 
fortune,  and  was  given  to  him  by  will.  But  do 
you  imasine,  my  dear  Araminta,  that  if  he  was 
left  to  hts  own  choice,  without  any  bias,  he  would 
not  rather  have  a  woman  nearer  his  own  years  ? 
He  might  ahnost  be  her  father. 

Arc  That  is  true.  But  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  me,  that  youth  in  a  woman  is  so' 
insurmountable  an  objection.  I  fancy,  Mr  Mode- 
ly, it  may  be  got  over.  Suppose  I  leave  you  to 
dunk  of  It — (I  cannot  get  this  right)  [Going. 
Mode,  Stay,  dear  Araminta!  why  will  you 
plague  me  thus?  Your  own  charms,  my  earnest- 
ness, might  prove  to  you — 

Ara,  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  proofs. 
Mode,  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  none,  then. 
But  give  me  leave  to  hope,  since  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  be  a  little  uneasy  on  my  ac- 
count— 

Ara.  Uneasy ! — I  uneasy !  What  does  the  man 
mean  ? — I  was  a  little  concerned,  indeed,  to  give 
you  uneasiness  by  informing  ^ou  of  my  brother's 
intended  marriage  with  Caelia.  But — this  shut- 
tle bends  so  abominably. — [Aside.] 

Mode,  Thou  perplexing  tyrant !  Nay,  you  shall 
not  eo.  May  I  continue  to  adore  you  ?  you  must 
not  forbid  me  that. 

Ara,  For  my  part,  I  neither  command  nor 
forbid  any  things  Only  this  I  would  have  you 
remember,  I  have  quick  eyes.  Your  sen'ant — 
I  wish  this  knotting  had  never  come  in  fashion. 
[Aside.]  [Exit  Ara. 

Mode.  Quick  eyes,  indeed  !  I  thought  my  cun- 
ning here  l)ad  been  a  master-piece.  The  girl 
cannot  have  told,  sure !  and  the  mother  is  en- 
tirely on  my  side.  They  certainly  were  those  in- 
quisitive eyes  she  speaks  of,  whicli  have  found 
tf  ut  this  secret    Well,  I  must  be  more  cautious 


for  the  future,  and  act  the  lover  to  Araminta  ten 
times  stronger  than  ever.  One  would  not  give 
her  up  till  one  was  sure  of  succeeding  in  the 
other  place. 

Enter  BELuovn/rom  behindy  with  a  book  ts  kir 

hand. 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well  said,  Modely ! 

Mod,  [Starting.]  Belmour ! — ^how  the  deuce 
came  you  here  ? 

Bel,  How  came  I  here ! — ^How  came  you  here^ 
if  you  come  to  that?  A  man  can't  retire  fnam. 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  the  spring,  and  read  pastoral  in  an 
arbour,  but  impertinent  lovers  must  disturb  his 
meditations.  Thou  art  the  arrantest  hypocrite, 
Modely —  •  [Throwing  away  the  book. 

Mod.  Hypocrite ! — ^My  dear  fnend,  we  men  of 
gallantry  must  be  so.  But  have  a  care  !  we  may 
have  other  listeners  for  aught  I  know,  who  may 
not  be  bO  proper  for  confidants.   [Looking  etbout.. 

Bel.  You  may  be  easy  on  that  head.  We  have 
the  garden  to  ourselves.  The  widow  and  her 
daughter  are  just  gone  in,  and  sir  John  is  busy 
with  his  steward. 

Mod.  The  widow,  and  her  daughter!  Wb]f^ 
were  they  in  the  garden  ? 

Bel.  lliey  just  came  into  it ;  but  upon  seeing 
you  and  Araminta  together,  they  turned  ba^ 
again. 

Mode.  On  seeing  me  and  Araminta !  I  hope  I 
have  no  jealousies  there,  too.  However,  I  aia 
glad  Cslia  knows  I  am  in  the  garden,  because  it 
may  probably  induce  her  to  fall  in  my  way — by 
chance,  you  know,  and  give  me  an  opportumtj 
of  talking  to  her. 

Bel.  Do  you  think  she  likes  you  ? 

Mode.  She  does  not  know  what  she  does. 

Bel.  Do  you  like  her  ? 

Mode.  Why,  faith,  I  think  I  do. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  do  you  pursue  your  a&ir 
with  Araminta ;  and  not  find  some  honourable 
means  of  breaking  off  with  her? 

Mode.  That  might  not  be  quite  so  expedient. 
I  think  Araminta  the  finest  woman,  and  Caelia 
the  prettiest  girl,  I  know.  Now,  they  are  bodi 
good  fortunes,  and  one  of  them  I  am  resolved  to 
have,  but  which — 

Bel.  Your  great  viisdom  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Thou  art  undoubtedly  the  vainest  fdlov 
living.  I  thought  you  brought  me  down  here  now 
to  your  wedding  ? 

Mode.  '£gad,  I  thought  so,  too ;  but  this 
DJaguy  little  rustic  has  disconcerted  all  my  sdiemcs. 
Sir  John,  you  know,  by  her  father^s  will,  may 
marry  her  if  he  j>lea8es,  and  she  forfeits  her  es- 
tate if  she  marries  any  one  else.  Now,  I  ant 
contriving  to  bring  it  about,  that  I  may  get  her, 
and  her  fortune,  too. 

BeL  A  vei7  likely  business,  truly.  So  yoa 
modestly  expect  that  sir  John  Dorilant  should 
give  up  his  mistreM^  and  then  throw  her  fortune- 
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itilo  die  huKain,  as  an  additional  reward  to  the 
obliiring  man  who  has  seduced  her  from  him^ 

Mode.  Hum  !  why,  1  don't  eipect  quite  that 
%at,  yoQ  know  Belmour,  he  is  a  man  of  honour, 
and  would  not  force  her  inclinations,  though  he 

loved  her  to  distraction. Come,  come,  he  '19 

quite  a  different  creature  from  what  jou  and  1 


Bel.  Speak  for  yourself,  ffxtd  sir;  yet,  why 
ahould  y<m  imagine  that  her  inclinations  are  not 
as  likely  to  fix  upon  him  as  you  ?  He  has  a  good 
person,  and  is  scarce  older  than  yourself. 

Mode.  That  shews  your  ignorance ;  I  am  ten 
years  younger  than  he  is.  My  dress,  and  the 
company  I  keep,  give  a  youth  and  vivacity  to  me, 
whidi  he  must  always  want  An't  1  a  man  of 
the  town  ?  O  that  town,  Belmnur !  Could  I  but 
have  met  these  ladies  there,  I  bad  done  the  busi- 
ness. 

BeL  Were  they  nerer  there  ? 
Mode.  Never.— Sir  Harry  Beverley,  the  father 
of  this  girl,  lived  always  in  the  counby,  and  di- 
vided his  time  between  his  books  and  liis  hounds. 
His  wife  and  daughter  seldom  mixed  with  people 
of  their  own  rank,  but  at  a  horse-race,  or  a  rural 
visit.  And  see  the  effects !  The  girl,  though  she 
m  naturally  genteel,  has  an  air  orsimplicity. 
Bel.  But  does  not  want  sense. 
Mode.  No,  no  !  She  has  a  devilish  deal  of  that 
kind  of  sense,  which  is  acquired  by  early  reading. 
I  have  heard  her  talk  occasionally,  like  a  oueen 
in  a  tragedjf ;  or,  at  least,  like  a  sentimental  lady 
in  a  comedy,  much  above  your  misses  of  thirty  in 
town,  I  assure  you.  As  to  the  mother — but  she 
is  a  character,  and  explains  herself. 

BeL  Yes,  yes;  I  nave  read  her.  But- pray, 
how  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  father,  who  was  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to  party, 
should  have  left  sir  John  guardian  to  his  daugh- 
ter, with  the  additional  clause,  too,  of  her  being 
obliged  to  marry  him } 

Mode,  Whv,  that  is  somewhat  surprising.  But 
the  truth  of  the  case  was,  they  were  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  each  consiilered  party  as  the 
foihie  of  the  other.  Sir  Harry  thought  a  good 
husband  his  daughter's  best  security  for  happi- 
ness ;  and  he  knew  it  was  impossible  sir  John 
Dorilant  should  prove  a  bad  one. 
Bel.  And  vet  this  prospect  of  happiness  woald 
^  ^you  destroy? 

Mode.  No,  no ;  I  only  see  farther  than  sir 
Harry  did,  and  would  increase  that  happiness,  by 
givii.g  her  a  better  husband. 

BeL  Oh  !  your  humble  servant,  sir. 
Mode.  Besides,  the  mother  is  entirely  in  my 
interest,  and,  by  the  by,  has  a  hankering  aftcT 
sir  John  herself.  He  is  a  sober  man,  and  should 
havA  a  woman  o^  discretion  for  his  wife ;  not  a 
hoydening  girl.  'Egad,  Belmour,  suppose  you  at- 
tacked the  widow  f  the  woman  is  young  enough, 
and  has  an  excellent  jointure. 
Mel.  And  so  become  your  father-in-law  f 


Mode.  You  will  huft  an  admirable  opportuni- 
ty to-night  t  we  are  to  have  the  fiddles^  you  know, 
and  you  may  dance  with  her. 

When  music  softens;,  and  when  dancing  fires ! 

Eh!  Bellmour? 

BeL  You  are  vastly  kind  to  sir  John,  and 
would  ease  him,  I  find,  of  both  his  mistresses.^- 
But,  suppose  this  man  of  honour  should  be  fool 
enough  to  resiiLn  his  mistress,  may  not  another 
kind  of  honour  oblige  him  to  run  you  through  the 
body  for  deserting  his  sister  ? 

Mode.  Why,  faith,  it  may.  Howe%'er,  it  is  not 
the  first  duel  1  have  fought  on  such  an  occauon  ; 
so  I  am  his  man.  Not  that  it  is  impossible  but 
he  may  have  scruples  there,  too. 

BeL  You  don*t  think  him  a  coward  ? 

Alode.  I  know  he  is  not.  But  your  reasoning 
men  have  strange  di!^tinctions.  They  are  quite 
diflfiereut  creaiuresy  as  I  told  yon,  from  you  and 
me. 

BeL  You  are  pleased  to  oompUment.  But^ 
suppose  now,  as  irrational  as  you  think  me,  I 
should  find  out  a  means  to  make  this  whole  a^ 
fair  easy  to  you  f 

Mode.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

BeL  Not  by  attacking  the  widow,  but  by 
making  my  addresses,  in  good  earnest,  to  Ar^ 
minta. 

Mode.  I  forbid  that  absolutely. 

BeL  What,  do  you  think  it  possible  I  should 
succeed  after  the  accomplished  Mr  Modely  ? 

Mode.  Why,  faith,  between  you  and  me^  I 
think  not ; ,  but  I  don't  chuse  to  hazard  it. 

BeL  Then  you  love  her  sdll? 

Mode.  I  confess  it. 

BeL  And  it  is  nothing  upon  earth  but  that  in* 
satiable  vanity  of  yours,  with  a  little  tincture  of 
avarice,  that  leads  you  a  gadding  thus  ? 

Mode.  I  plead  guilty.  But,  be  it  as  it  will,  I 
am  determined  to  pursue  my  point.  And  see, 
where  the  little  rogue  comes  most  opportunely. 
I  told  you  she  would  be  here.  Go,  go,  Belmour 
— vou  must  not  listen  to  all  my  love  scenes.--*. 
[Exit  Bel.] — ^Now  for  a  serious  face,  a  little  up* 
on  the  tragic ;  young  girls  are  mi^ty  food  of 
despmring  lovers. 

Enter  Calia. 

Celia.  [With  an  affected  turprite.] — Mr  Mode* 
(y ! — Are  you  here? — I  am  come  to  meet  my 
mainnia — \  did  not  think  to  meet  you  here. 

Mode.  Are  you  sorry  to  find  me  here,  ma- 
dam ? 

Celia.  Why  should  I  be  sorry,  Mr  Modeljr ' 

Mode.  May  I  hope  you  arc  pleased  with  it? 

Celia.  I  have  no  dislike  to  company. 

Mode.  But  is  all  company  alike  ?  Surely  one 
would  choose  one's  compamons.  Would  it  have 
bf'co  the  same  thiug  to  you,  if  you  had  met  sir 
John  Dorilunt  here  ? 

Cilia.  I  should  be  very  uograteful,  if  I  did  not 
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Jike  sir  John  Dotibnt's  ooai{NHiy.  I  am  suie  I 
have  all  the  obligations  in  the  world  to  him,  and 
so  had  my  poor  papa.  [Sigi^ng, 

Mode.  Whatever  were  your  papa's  ofailigatioDSy 
his  gratitudey  I  am  sore,  was  imbounded.  O  that 
I  had  heen  his  friend ! 

CeUa,  Why  sboold  yoa  wish  that,  Mr  Mode- 
iy  ?  You  would  have  had  a  great  loss  in  him. 

Mode.  I  believe  I  should.  But  I  might  lik&> 
wise  have  had  a  consolatioD  for  that  loss,  which 
arould  have  contained  in  it  all  earthly  happiness. 

Ceiia.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mode.  He  mi^t  have  left  his  Celia  to  me. 

CeiiiL,  Dear,  how  yoa  talk ! 

Mode.  Talk,  madam !  Oh,  I  could  talk  for 
ever,  would  you  but  listen  to  my  heart's  soft  lan- 
guage, nor  cmelly  afiect  to  disbelieve  when  I  de- 
cfau«  I  love  you. 

Celia.  Love  me,  Mr  Modely?  Are  yoa  not  in 
Wse  with  Araminta  ? 

Mode.  I  once  thought  I  was. 

Ceiim.  And  do  lovers  ever  change? 

Mode.  Not  those  who  feel  a  real  passion^ — 
Bat  there  are  false  alarms  in  love,  which  the  un- 
practised heart  sometimes  mistakes  for  true 
•nes.  * 

Celia.  And  were  yours  such  for  Araminta? 

Jfod^.  Alas !  I  feel  they  were. 

[Looking  earnestfy  at  her. 

Celia.  You  don't  intend  to  marry  her  then,  I 
hope? 

Mode.  Do  you  hone  I  should  not  marry  her  ? 

Celia.  To  be  sure  1  do.  I  would  not  have  the 
poor  lady  deceived,  and  I  would  willingly  have  a 
better  opinion  of  Mr  Modely,  than  to  believe  him 
capable  of  making  false  protestations. 

Mode.  To  you  he  never  could. 

Celia.  To  me  ? — I  am  out  of  the  question^ — 
But  I  am  sorry  for  Araminta,  for  I  believe  she 
loves  you. 

Mode.  If  you  can  pity  those  who  love  in  vain, 
why  am  not  I  an  object  of  compassion  ? 

Celia.  Dear  Mr  Modeljr,  wh3r  will  yon  talk 
thus  ?  My  hand,  you  know,  is  destined  to  sir  John 
Dorilant,  and  my  duty  there  does  not  even  per- 
mit me  to  think  of  other  lovers. 

Mode.  Happy,  happy  man !  Yet  give  me  leave 
to  ask  one  question,  madam.  I  dread  to  do  it, 
though  my  last  glimpse  of  happiness  depends  up* 
cm  your  answer. 

CeHa.  What  question  ?  Nay,  pray  speak,  I  en- 
treat it  of  you. 

Mode.  Then  tell  me,  lovely  Cdia,  sincerely 
tell  me,  were  your  choice  left  free,  and  did  it  de- 
pend npon  you  only,  to  determine  who  should  be 
the  master  of  your  affections,  might  I  expect  one 
favourable  thought? 

Celia.  \4fter  tome  AesiMioB.]— 4t— k  does 
Slot  depend  upon  me. 

Mode.  I  know  it  does  not,  hut  if  it  did? 

Celia.  Come,  come,  Mr  Modely,  I  cannot  talk 
vpcft)  this  subjeat,    impowibtHtaes  are  imposaibi- 


Ikies.    But  I  hope  jon  will  aocpiaiiit 
instantly  with  this  diange  in  your  iocT 

Mode,  I  would  do  it,  but  due  noc 

CeUa.  You  should  break  it  first  to  sir  John. 

Mode.  My  difficult  does  not  lie  in  the  break- 
ing it ;  but,  if  I  confess  my  paasioii  at  an 
must  no  loqger  expect  admittance  into  this 
ly,  and  I  could  still  wish  to  talk  to  Ceiia 
friend. 

Ce&a.  Indeed,  Mr  Modely»  I  should  be 
myself  to  lose  yoor  acquaintance  ;    bat— O 


I 
as  s 

kta 


comes  my  mamma 
thod. 


she  may  pot  yoa  in  a 


Enter  Ladt  Beverlct. 

Latfy  Bev.  In  any  metho<^  my  dear,  whidi  de- 
cency and  reserve  will  permit.  Y^our  aorvaat, 
cousm  Modely.  What,  yon  am  miking  strangely 
to  thb  g^rl  now  ? — O  you  men ! 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  knows  tba  sincaerity  of 
my  passion  here. 

Celia.  [Wiih  Mwrprise*] — ^Knowa  yonr  anoe- 
rity? 

Lady  Bev.  Well,  weU;  what  signifies  what  I 
know?  You  were  mentioning  some  method  1  was 
to  put  yon  in. 

CeUa.  Mr  Modely,  madam,  has  been  conies- 
sing  to  me  that  he  no  longer  loves  Aiaminta 

Lady  Bev.  Hum ! — ^fhy,  sudi  thingjs  may  hap- 
pen, dbild.  We  are  not  all  able  to  iQOvem  our 
affections.  But  I  hope  if  he  breaks  off  with  her, 
he  will  do  it  with  decency. 

Mode.  That,  madam,  is  the  diflk»lty. 

Lady  Bev.  What !  Is  it  a  difficulty  to  be  de- 
cent ?  Fie,  fie,  Mr  Modely. 

Mode.  Far  be  k  from  me  even  to  tiiink  so, 
madam,  before  a  person  of  your  ladysiup's  re- 
served behavioHr.  But,  coiisidenDg  ham  far  I 
have  gone  in  the  affinr 

Lady  BeL  Well,  well,  if  that  be  aU,  I  may, 
perhaps,  help  you  out,  and  break  it  to  sir  John 
myself— Not  that  I  approve  of  loriog  affectioas 
I  assure  you. 

Mode.  You  bind  me  ever  to  yon.  Bat  there 
is  another  cause,  which  you  alttie  can  promote, 
and  on  which  my  eternal  happiness—- 

Lady  Bev.  heave  us — Cleave  us,  cousin  Mode- 
ly. I  must  not  hear  you  talk  in  this  estravagant 
manner. — [Pmehiag  aim  totoards  the  ODeme^  and 
then  aside  to  Atm^f— I  shall  brii^  it  about  better 
in  your  absence.  Go»  co»  man;  go. — [Exit  Mooc- 
L  Y.]— A  pretty  kind  of  fellow,  really.  Now,  Ce- 
iia :  come  nearer,  chiU ;  I  have  aomettiiag  of  ioi- 
portance  to  say  to  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
£at  gentleman? 

CeUa.  Of  Mr  Modely,  madam  ? 

Lady  Bev.  Ay,  Mr  Modely,  mycoasaModciT: 

CeUa.  TUi^  of  k^ro,  madam? 

Lady  Bev.  Ajr,  think  of  him,  child ;  y«a  are 
old  enongh  -to  think,  snie,  afSDr  tlie  edacabon  1 
have  given  you.  Well,  what  answer  do  yoa 
make  f 
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€^lia,  I  really  don't  ondentaud  your  ladyship's 
question. 

X.«M^  Beo.  Not  anderstand  me,  child  7  Why, 
I  aflik  TOu  how  TOO  fike  Mr  Modely  ?  What  you 
ahoulcf  diink  ot  him  as  a  hasband  ? 

€ZeUtL  Vtt  Modely  as  a  hnsband !  Why,  sure- 
ly, madam,  sir  John 

Lady  Beo.  Fiddlefaddle,  sir  John !  sir  John 
kno^nrs  better  things  than  to  plague  himself  with 
»  wife  in  leadiog-strin». 

Celia.  Is  your  ladyship  sure  of  that  ? 
Latfy  Beo,  O  ho  I  Would  you  be  glad  to  hare 
nie  sure  of  it? 

€^lim.  I  doa't  know  what  I  shoold  be  glad  of. 
I  would  not  nve  sir  John  a  moment's  pain  to  be 
mistress  of  the  whole  world. 

Laify  Beo,  But  if  it  should  be  brought  about 
widiout  giving  him  pain.    Hey !  Celia       ■ 

([Patting  her  ekeek  with  herfam. 
d  be  sorry  for  it. 
Ltufy  Bev.  Hey  day ! 

CeUa,  For  then  he  must  think  lightly  of  me. 
Zdidy  Bev.  What  does  the  girl  mean }  Come, 
ccMne,  I  must  enter  roundly  into  this  affiur.  Here, 
here,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  plainly  and  honestlT, 
without  equirocation  or  reservation,  is  Modely 
indifferent  to  you  i  Nay,  nay — look  me  in  the 
face ;  turn  your  eyes  towards  me.  One  judges 
greatly  by  the  eyes,  especially  in  women.  Your 
poor  papa  used  to  say  that  my  eyes  reasoned  bet- 
ter than  my  ton^e.  Well,  and  now  tell  me, 
without  blushing,  is  Modely  indiflSerent  to  you  ? 

Ceiia.  I  fear  he  is  not,  madam,  and  it  is  that 
which  perpleies  me. 

Liufy  Bev.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  meet 
him? 

Celie.  Fluttered. 

Loify  Beo.  Hum !  While  you  are  with  him  ? 
Celia.  Fluttered. 

Latfy  Beo,  Hum !  When  you  leave  him  ? 
CtlSa.  Flutterad  still. 
Lady  Beo.  Strong  symptoms  truly ! 
Cem.  When  sir  John  Dorilant  talks  to  me, 
my  heart  is  softened,  but  not  perplexed.    My 
esteem,  my  giatitnde  oveiilows  towards  him.    I 
consider  him  as  a  kind  father,  with  all  the  ten- 
derness, without  the  authori^. 

Lady  Beo,  Bat  when  Mr  Modely  talks? 
Ceka,  My  tram|nillity  of  mind  b  gone ;  I  am 
pleased  with  hearing  what  I  doubt  is  Aattcry, 
and  when  he  grasps  my  hand 

La^  Bev.  Well,  well,  I  know  aU  that.  Be 
decent,  child.  Yon  oMd  say  no  more.  Mr 
Modely  is  the  man.  ( JiiiMf  . 


Celia.  But,  dear  madam,  there  ane  a  thousand 
obstacles.  I  am  afraid  sir  John  loves  me ;  I  am 
sore  he  esteems  me,  and  I  would  not  forfeit  his 
esteem  for  the  universe.  I  am  certain  I  can 
make  him  an  affectionate  and  an  humble  wife, 
and  I  think  I  can  forget  Mr  Modely. 

Lady  Beo.  Forget  a  fiddle !  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  forgetting.  I  order  you,  on  your  duty,  not  to 
forget.  Mr  Modely  is,  and  shall  be,  the  man.-^ 
You  mav  trust  my  prudence  for  bringing  it  about. 
I  will  tslk  with  sir  John  instantly.  I  know  what 
yon  are  going  to  say,  but  I  will  not  bear  a  word 
of  it  Can  you  imagine,  Celia,  that  I  shall  do 
any  thii^  but  with  the  utmost  decency  and  deco- 
rum? 

Celia.  I  know  you  will  not,  madam ;  hut  thero 
are  delicacies 

La(fy  Beo.  With  which  I  am  unacquainted  to 
be  sure,  and  ray  daughter  most  instruct  me  in 
them!  Pray,  Uelia,  where  did  you  learn  this 
nicety  of  sentiments?  Who  was  it  that  in^ired 
them? 

CeUa.  But  the*  maxims  of  the  world 

Laify  Bev.  Are  altered,  I  suppose,  since  I  was 
of  your  age.  Poor  thing,  what  world  hast  thou 
seen  ?  Notwithstanding  your  delicacies  and  ypur 
maxims,  sir  John,  perhaps,  may  be  wiser  than  you 
imagine,  and  choose  a  wife  of  somewhat  mora 
experience. 

Celia.  May  he  be  happy  wherever  he  chooses  ■ 
But,  dear  madam 

Lady  Beo.  Again  ?  don't  make  me  angry.  I 
will  nositivelv  not  be  instructed.  Ay,  you  may 
well  blush.  Nay,  no  tears.  Come,  come,  Celia, 
I  fomve  you.  I  had  idle  delicacies  myself  once. 
Lard!  I  remember^ when  your  poor 
he,  he — but  we  have  no  time  for  old 

What  would  you  aav  now,  if  sir  John ,-. 

should  propose  it,  and  persuade  the  matcK  and 
vet  continue  as  macb  your  friend  as  ever,  any, 
become  more  so^  a  nearer  friend  ? 

Celia.  In  such  a  case,  awdam 

Laify  Beo.  I  understand  you,  and  will  about 
it  instantly.  Fye,  Celia ;  O  how  ito  little  heart 
flutters !  [Eek. 

Celia.  It  does,  indeed.  A  oeaier  friend?  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  should  wish  her  success 
or  not— ^r  John  is  so  affiBCtionate.  Would  I 
had  never  seen  Mr  Modehr !— -Araminta, 
too !  what  will  she  say  ?  0, 1  see  atfaouaand  bad 
consequeoces,  I  mast  foltow  her,  and  prevent 
them.  [Bnt, 
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SCENE  L-^^ontinues. 

Enter  Lady  Bevsrley  and  Modelt. 

Ltdy  Beu.  Pbitbee,  don't  tease  me  so ;  I 
row^  cousin  Modelj,  you  are  almost  as  peremp- 
tory as  my  daughter^  She,  truly,  was  teaching  roe 
decorum  just  now,  and  plaguing  roe  with  her  de- 
iicaeiety  and  her  stuff.  I  tell  you,  sir  John  wilt 
be  in  the  garden  immediatel  v ;  the  is  always  his 
liour  of  walking ;  and  when  he  comes,  I  shall  lay 
the  whole  affiiir  before  him,  with  all  its  concate- 
nation of  circumstances,  and,  I  warrant  you,  bring 
it  about. 

Mode,  I  hare  no  doubt,  madam,  of  the  tran- 
scendency of  your  ladyship's  riietoric ;  it  is  on 
that  I  entirely  rely.  But  I  must  beg  leave  to 
hint,  that  Araminta  already  suspects'  my  passion, 
and  should  it  be  openly  declared,  would  un- 
doubtedly prevail,  that  instant,  with  her  brother 
to  forbid  me  the  house. 

Ladif  Bev.  Why,  that  might  be 

Mode,  And  though  I  told  your  daughter  I  did 
not  care  how  soon  it  came  to  an  eclaircissement; 
yet  a  woman  of  your  ladyship's  penetration  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  must  see  the  necessity 
of  concealing  it,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  beg  par- 
don for  offenn^;  what  #iay  have  even  the  distant 
appearance  of  instruction.  But  it  is  sir  John's  de- 
licacy wluch  roust  be  principalhr  alarmed  with 
apprehensions  of  her  disregard  for  him ;  and  I 
am  snre  your  ladyship's  manner  of  doing  it,  will 
shew  him  where  he  Qiight  much  better  place  his 
affections,  and  with  an  Undoubted  prospect  jof 
happiness. 

Ijady  Bev,  Ay,  now^ou  talk  to  the  purpose- 
But  stay,  is  not  that  sir  John  coming  this  way  ? 
It  is,  I  vow,  and  Araminta  with  hiro.  We'll  turn 
down  this  walk,  an4  reason  the  afiair  a  little 
nx>re,  and  then  I  will  CQme  round  the  garden  up- 
on him. 

[MoDELY  takes  her  hand  to  lead  her  out. 
You  are  very  gallant,  cousin  Modely.     [Exeunt, 

Enter  Sir  John  Dorilant  an^  Araminta. 

Ara.  What  do  you  drag  me  into  the  garden 
for  ?  We  were  private  enough  where  we  were— 
and  I  hate  walking. 

Sir  John.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  sister :  I  am 
restless  every  where ;.  my  head  and  heart  are  full 
of  nothing  but  this  lovely  girl. 

Ara,  My  dear,  dear  brother,  you  are  enough 
to  spoil  any  woman  in  the  universe.  I  tell  you, 
again  and  again,  the  girl  is  a  good  girl,  an  excel- 
lent girl,  and  will  make  an  admirable  wife.  You 
may  trust  one  woman  in  her  commendations  of 
another ;  we  are  not  apt  to  be  too  favourable  in 
our  judgments,  especially  when  there  is  beauty  in 
die  case. 

Sir  John.  You  chann  me^  when  you  talk  thus. 


If  she  is  really  all  this,  how  happy  nwat  tiie 
be,  who  can  engage  her  afiiectiona!  Bat,  alas! 
Araminta,  in  every  thing  which  regards  use,  it  is 
duty,  not  love,  which  actuates  her  befaavioiir. — 
She  steals  away  my  very  soul  by  her  attentiaBs; 
but  never  once  expresses  that  heart-felt  leodcr- 
ness,  those  sympathetic  feelings 

Ara,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  O  my  stars !  Synipatbetic 
feelings !  Why,  would  you  have  a  girl  of  her  age 
have  those  sympathetic  feeiii^  as  yoa  caU 
them?  If  she  had,  take  my  wovd  fur  it,  die 
would  coquette  it  with  half  the  fellows  in  town, 
before  she  had  been  married  a  twelvemoatfa. — 
Besides,  sir  John,  you  don't  consider  that  yoa 
was  her  father's  friend ;  she  has  been  aomscnm- 
ed,  from  her  infancy,  to  respect  you  ia  that  lipbt; 
and  our  father's  friends,  you  know,  are  alwajfs 
old  people,  greybeards,  philosophers,  enenues  te 
youth,  and  the  destructioB  of  gaiety. 

Sir  John,  But  I  was  never  such. 

Arm,  You  may  imagine  so;  but  yoa  alwi^ 
bad  a  grave  turn.    I  hated  you  once  myself. 

Sir  John,  Dear  Araminta  ! 

Ara.  1  did,  as  I  hope  to  live ;  for  many,  a  time 
has  your  aversion  to  dancing  hindered  me  from 
having  a  fiddle.  By  the  by,  remember  we  are 
to  have  the  fiddles  to-night  But  let  that  posn 
As  the  case  now  stands^  if  L  was  not  already  so 
near  akin  to  you,  you  have  the  temper  in  the- 
world  which  I  should  choose  in  a  husband. 

Sir  John.  That  is  obliging,  however. 

Ara.  Not  so  very  obliging,  perhaps,  neitlicr. 
It  would  be  merely  for  my  own  sake ;  for,  tbca, 
would  I  have  the  appearance  of  the  most  obedi- 
ent, sympathetic  wife  in  the  universe,  and  yet  be 
as  despotic  in  my  government  as  an  eastern  mo- 
narch. And  when  I  grew  tired,  as  I  prababty 
should  do,  of  a  want  of  contradiction,  wfay«  I  should 
find  an  easy  remedy  fbr  that,  too ;  1  could  break 
your  heart  in  about  a  month. 

Sir  John.  Don't  trifle  with  me ;  'tis  your  seii- 
ous  advice  I  want ;  give  it  me  honestly  as  a 
friend,  and  tenderly  as  a  sister. 

Ara.  Why,  1  have  done  it  fifty  times.  What 
can  I  say  more  >  If  ^u  will  have  it  again,  joa 
must  This,  then,  it  is,  in  plain  terms.  Bat  yoa 
are  sure  you  are  heartily  in  love  with  her? 

Sir  John.  Pshaw ! 

Ara.  Well,  then,  thaj:  we  will  take  for  fruit- 
ed ;  and  now  you  want  to  know  what  ia  ligfit 
and  proper  for  you  to  do  in  the  case.  Why,  wsa 
I  in  your  place,  I  should  make  but  short  woik 
with  it  She  knows  the  circumstances  of  her 
father's  will ;  therefore,  would  I  go  immedintdr 
to  her,  tell  her  how  my  heart  stoc^  inclined,  and 
hope  she  had  no  objections  to  comedy,  with  what 
it  IS  not  in  her  power  to  refuse. 

Sir  John.  You  would  not  have  me  talk  tfin| 
abrupUy  to  l^r? 
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Arm.  Indeed  I  would.  It  will  attwe  m  world  of 
trouble.  She  will  blush,  perhaps,  at  first,  and 
look  a  little  awkward  (and,  by  the  by,  so  will  you, 
too);  but  if  she  is  the  girl  ]  take  her  for,  after  a 
little  irresolute  gesture,  aod  about  fire  minutes 
conversation,  she  will  drop  you  a  curtesy  with 
the  demure  humility  of  a  vestal,  and  tell  you  it 
ahall  be  as  you  and  her  mamma  please. 

Sir  John.  O,  that  it  were  come  to  that  I 

Ara,  And,  pray,  what  hinders  it?  Nothing 
upon  earth  but  your  consummate  prudence  and 
discretion. 

Sir  John.  I  cannot  think  of  marrying  her,  till 
I  am  sure  she  loves  me. 

Ara.  Lud,  lud ! — Why,  what  does  that  signify? 
If  she  consents,  is  not  that  enough } 

Sir  John.  Her  gratitude  may  induce  her  to 
oonsent,  rather  than  make  me  unhappy. 

Ara.  You  would  absolutely  make  a  woman 

Sir  John.  Why,  could  vou  think  of  marrying  a 
man  who  has  no  regard  lor  you  ? 

Ara.  The  case  is  widely  difierent,  my  good  ca- 
suistical brothef ;  and  perhaps  I  could  not-sun- 
less I  was  very  much  in  love  with  him. 

Sir  John.  And  could  you  then  ? 

Ara.  Yes,  I  could — to  teilyou  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve I  shaU. 

Sir  John.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Artu  I  shall  not  tell  you.  You  have  business 
•nough  of  your  own  upon  your  hands. 

Sir  John.  Have  you  any  doubts  of  Modely  ? 

Ara.  I  shall  keep  them  to  myself,  if  I  have. 
For  you  are  a  wretched  counsellor  in  a  lo%'e-case. 

Sir  John.  But  dear  Aramiuta 

Ara.  But  dear  sir' John  Dorilant,  yon  may 


make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  for  you  shall  posi- 
tively know  nothing  of  my  affairs.  As  to  your 
own,  if  you  do  not  iustantiv  resolve  to  speak  to 
Cclia,  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her  myself. 

&>  John.  Stay,  lady  Beverley  is  coming  towards 
us. 

Ara.  And  has  left  my  swain  yonder  by  him- 
self. 

Sir  John,  Suppose  1  break  it  to  her  ? 

Ara,  It  is  not  a  method  which  I  should  advise ; 
but  do  as  you  please.  I  know  that  horrid  wo- 
man's sentiments  very  exactly,  and  I  shall  be  glad 

to  have  her  teased  a  little.  {Aiide.] Fll  Rive 

you  an  opportunity  by  leavinic  you ;  and  so  adieu, 
my  dear  sentimental  brotlier ! 

Enter  Lady  Beverley  and  Model y. 

We'll  chari^  partners,  if  you  please,  madam. — 
[To  Lady  Beverley  at  ihe  enterg.  And  then 
exit  with  Modely.] 

Lady  Bet.  Poor  mistaken  creature !  how  fond 
the  thmg  is !  [AUde^  and  looking  after  Ara- 
miiitaJ    Your  servant,  sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Your  ladyship'^  most  obedient.— 
{After  s^me  irre$oiute  gegture  on  both  iidi 
Lady  Beverlit  »p€aki'\ 

Vol,  II. 


Ladif  Bev.  I — ^I — ^have  wanted  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you,  sir  John,  a  ^reat  while. 

&r  John.  And  I,  madam,  have  long  had  an 
aflliur  of  consequence  to  propose  to  your  lady* 
ship. 

iMdv  Bev.  An  affair  of  consequence  to  me! — 
O  lud  r  will  you  please  to  speak,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Not  till  I  have  heard  your  ladyship's 
commands* 

Ladjf  Bev.  What,  must  women  speak  first ! 
Fie,  sir  John— ^ Looking  languishing/^.] 
Well,  then,  the  matter,  in  short,  is  diis :    I  have 
long  been  thinking  how  to  dispose  of  my  girl  pro- 
perly.   She  is  grown  a  woman,  you  see,  and, 
though  I,  who  am  her  mother,  say  it,  has  her  al* 
lurements. 
Sir  John.  Uncommon  ones  indeed* 
JWy  Bev.  Now,  I  would  willingly  consult  with 
you  liow  to  get  her  well  married,  before  she  is 
tainted  witii  the  indecorums  of  die  world. 

Sir  John.  It  was  the  very  subject  which  I  pro> 
posed  to  speak  to  you  upon.  I  am  sorry  to  put 
your  ladyship  in  mmd  ol  a  near  and  dear  loss-« 
But  you  remember  sir  Harry's  will. 

Lad^  Bev,  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  very  well 
Poor  man !  it  was  undoubtedly-  the  only  weak 
thing- he  was  ever  guilty  of. 
Sir  John.  Madam ! 

Lad^  Bev.  I  say,  sir  John,  we  must  pardon  th« 
failings  of  our  deceased  friends.    Indeed  his  af- 
fection for  his  child  excuses  it. 
Sir  John,  Excuses  it  1 

Lady  Bev,  Yes,  indeed,  does  it  flis  fondness 
for  her  might  naturally  make  him  wish  to  place 
her  witl)  a  person  of  your  known  excellence  of 
character ;  for  my  own  part,  had  I  died,  1  should 
have  wished  it  myself.  I  don't  believe  you  have 
vour  equal  in  the  world.  Nay,  dear  sir  John, 
tis  no  compliment.  This,  I  say,  might  make  him 
not  attend  to  tlie  impropriety  of  the  thing,  aod 
the  reluctance  a  gentleman  of  your  good  8en.«fe 
and  judgment  must  undoubtedly  liave  to  accede 
to  so  unsuitable  a  treaty ;  espedalW  as  he  could 
not  but  kuow  there  were  women  of  discreiion  in 
the  world,  who  would  be  proud  of  an  alliance 
where  the  prospect  of  felicity  was  so  inviting  and 
unquestionable. 

Sir  John.  [Who  had  appeared  uneaty  ail  the 
time  she  ums  speaking.]  What  women,  madam  ? 
i  know  of  none. 

Lady  Bev.  Sir  John !  That  is  not  quite  so 
complaisant,  methinks— to  our  sex,  I  mean. 

Sir  John.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  I  hardly 
know  what  I  say.  Your  ladyship  has  disconcert- 
ed every  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Lady  Bev.  Bless  me,  sir  John ! — I  disconcerted 
every  thing !  How,  pray  ?  I  have  been  onl^  talk- 
ing to  you  in  an  open  friendly  manner,  with  re- 
i^ard  to  my  daughter;  our  daughter,  indeed,  I 
might  call  her,  for  you  have  been  a  father  to  her. 
rhe  girl  herself  always  speaks  of  you  as  such.. 
Sir  John,  Speaks  of  me  as  a  father? 
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Lady  Bev,  Why,  more  unlikely  tfaingi  hmre 
happened,  sir  John. 
Sir  John,  Than  what,  madam  f 
Ladtf  Bev.  Dear  sir  John !   Yon  pat  such  pe- 
remptory questions ;  you  might  easily  uuderstand 
vrhat  one  meant,  methiiiks. 

Sir  John,  I  find,  madam,  I  must  speak  plain 
at  once.  Know,  then,  my  heart,  my  sool,  my 
every  thought  of  happiness,  is  fixed  upon  that 
lovely  girl. 

Lady  Bev.  O,  astonishing !  Well,  miracles  are 
not  ceased,  that^s  certain.  But  every  body,  they 
say,  must  do  a  foolish  thing  once  in  their  lives. 
And  can  you  really  and  tinoerely  think  of  put- 
ting sir  Harr/s  will  in  execution  r 

Sir  John.  Would  I  could  ! 

Lady  Bev.  To  be  sure  the  girl  has  a  fine  for- 
tune. 

Sir  John,  Fortune  1  I  despise  it.  I  would  gire 
it  with  all  my  soul  to  any  one  who  could  engage 
me  her  afiections.    Fortune !  dirt. 

Lady  Bev.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Sir  John.  [Turning  eagerly  to  her.]  O,  ma- 
dam, tell  me,  sincerely  tell  me,  what  method  can 
I  possibly  pursue  to  make  her  think  favourably  of 
me  !  You  kuow'her  inmost  soul,  you  know  the 
tender  moments  of  address,  the  easy  avenues  to 
her  unpractised  heart.  Be  kind,  and  point  them 
out.  [Gragping  her  hand. 

Lady  Bev.  I  vow,  sir  John,  I  don'c  know  what 
to  say  to  you.  Let  go  my  hand.  You  talked  of 
ray  disconcerting  you  just  now ;  I  am  sure  you 
disconcert  me  with  a  witness.  [i^gw/cj  I 

did  not  think  the  man  had  so  much  rapture  in 
him.  lie  squeezed  my  hand  with  such  an  em- 
phasis, I  may  sain  him,  perhaps,  at  last 

Sir  John,  Why  will  you  not  speak,  madam  ? 
Can  you  see  me  on  the  brink  of  desperation,  and 
not  lend  a  friendly  hand  to  my  assistance  ? 

Lady  Bev.  I  have  it.   [Astde.] Alas,  sir 

John,  what  ^gnifies  what  I  can  do  ?  Can  I  an- 
swer for  the  inclinations  of  a  giddy  girl  ? 

6lir  John,  You  know  she  is  not  such ;  her  inno- 
cent mind  is  yet  untainted  with  the  follies  of  her 
sex.  And  if  a  life  devoted  to  her  service,  with- 
out a  wish  but  what  regards  her  happiuesa^  can 
win  her  to  be  mine 

Lady  Bev.  Why,  that  might  go  a  great  way 
with  an  unprejudiced  miod.  But  when  a  first 
passion  has  taken  place 

Sir  John.  [Witn  amazement.]  What  do  you 
mcanP 

Lady  Bev.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
the  girl  is  not  so  untainted  as  you  imagine. 

Sir  John.  You  distract  me. ^How — when — 

whom  can  she  have  seen  ? 

Lady  Bev.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  man — 

Sir  John.  Tell  ine  who,  that  I  may— no,  that 
I  may  give  her  to  him,  and  make  her  happy, 
whatever  becomes  of  me. 

Lddy^Bev.  That  is  generous  indeed ^So — 

s#.  [Ande. 


iSir  John*  Bat  ^tis  impossible.  I  have  observed 
air  bet  motions,  all  her  attentions,  with  a  lover's 
eye,  iacapabte  of  erring.  Yet  stay— -—has  mj 
body  written  to  her  } 

Lady  Bev.  There  is  no  occasion  for  letters, 
when  people  are  in  the  same  hoase  together. 

Sir  John.  Goofosion! 

Lady  Bev.  I  was  going  to  ofier  some  proposib 
to  you,  but  your  strange  dedaration  stopped  tut 
short. 

Sir  John,  Yoo  pfoposuls? — ^You? — Are  joa 
her  abettor  in  the  ai&ir  ?  O  madam,  what  unpar- 
donable crime  have  I  committed  against  voo, 
that  you  should  thus  conspire  my  rum  ?  ikve 
not  I  always  behaved  to  you  like  a  friend,  a  bro* 
ther  ? — I  will  not  call  you  aogratefiil. 

Lady  Bev,  Mercy  on  us !— -The  man  raves- 
How  could  it  possibly  eater  into  my  head,  or  the 
girl's  either,  that  yoo  had  any  serious  thoughts  of 
marrying  her  ?  But  I  see  you  are  too  much  dis* 
composed  at  present,  to  admit  of  calm  reason- 
ing. So  I  shaU  take  some  other  opportunity. 

Friend — brother — ungrateful ! — ^very  fine  truly  I 
— I  hope,  at  least,  yoa  will  not  (hink  of  forcmg 
the  poor  giri's  inclinations !  Ungrateful  indeed ! 

[Exit  in  a  pasnm. 

Sir  John.  Not  for  the  nnivene— -Stay,  madaia ! 
She  is  gone.  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  am  hoc 
little  disposed  for  altercation  now.  Heigh  ho  \ — 
Good  Heaven !  can  so  slight  an  intercomrse  have 
efiected  all  this  f  I  have  scarce  ever  seen  them 
together.  O  that  I  had  been  bom  with  Bdraoui's 
happy  talents  of  address ! — Address !—— 'tis  ab- 
solute magic,  'tis  fascination — Alas !  'tis  the  ra- 
pidity of  real  passion.  Why  did  Modely  bring 
him  hither  to  his  wedding?  £very  thing  has  con- 
spired against  roe.  He  brought  him;  and  the 
delay  of  the  lawyers  has  kept  him  here.  Had  I 
taken  Araminta's  advice  a  poor  fortnight  aiBO,  it 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  fat^  to  have  andooe 
me.  And  yet  she  miriit  have  seen  him  after- 
wards, which  would  at  least  have  made  her  doty 
uneasy  to  her.    Heigh  ho ! 

Enter  Araminta  and  Modelv. 

Ara.  [Entering,]  I  tell  you,  I  heard  tliem  teiy 
loud !  and  I  will  see  what  is  the  matter.  O ! 
here  is  my  brother  alone. 

Sir  John.  [Taking  her  tenderly  by  the  Und.] 
O  Araminta  i  I  am  lost  beybnd'redemptioo ! 

Ara.  Dear  brother,  what  can  have  hapipeiiied 
to  you  ? 

Sir  John.  [Turning  to  Modely.]  Mr  Modely, 
you  could  not  intend  it,  but  you  have  rained  me. 

Mode,  [Alarmed.]  I,  sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  You  have  brought  a  friend  with  job, 
who  has  pierced  me  to  the^etjy  soul ! 

Mode.  Belmourf 

Sir  John.  He  has  stolen  my  Celia's  afiectiotf 
from  me. 

Ara.  [Loojkmg  $fyfy  at  Modglt.]  Brimonr! 

Mode.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  boi  HI  ~ 
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{AudeSl     It  cannot  be— who  can  have 
ir 


told 


it- 
>ou 

Sir  John^   Her  mother  has  been  this  instant 
with  me  to  make  proposals  on  the  subject 
Mode.  ForBelmour! 

Sir  John,  She  did  not  absolutely  mention  his 
name,  but  I  could  not  mistake  it  For  she  told 
me  the  fkvouted  lover  was  under  the  same  roof 
with  U9. 

Mode.  ^jA  Utile  diicancerted^  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  of  him. 
Artu  XordoIyeL 

[Looking  tfyfy  agm  et  Modelt. 
Mode,  There  must  certainly  be  tome  mistake 
in  it;  at  the  worst,  1  am  sure  I  can  prevail  so 
far  with  Belmour,  at  to  make  hi^i  drop  his  pre- 
tensions. 

Sir  John,  Yon  cannot  make  her  cemm  to  love 

him.  [S^^'''^] 

Mode.  Time  may  easily  get  the  better  uf  so 
joung  a  passion. 

Sir  John.  Never,  never ;  she  is  too  sincere,  too 
d^icately  sen^ble. 

Mode.  Cone^  come,  vpa  mast  not  think  so ; 
it  is  not  yet  gone  so  far,  but  that  it  may  he  total- 
ly focgptten^ — ^Now  for  a  master-stroke  to  clench 
uie  whole.— [^ide.l  In  the  mean  time,  sir  John, 
1  have  the  aatlsmction  of  aoqaainting  you, 
that  my  affiur,  witli  Araminta's  leave,  draws  very 
near  a  oondiision.  Hie  lawyers  have  finish- 
ed  their  pftpersy  and  only  now  wait  for  your  per- 
usal of  them. 

Ara,  [AnJe.]  Well  said ! 
Mode,  I  ordered  the  writings  to  be  laid  upon 
your  table. 

Ara,  [Aside.']  What  does  he  mean  ? 
Sir  J<M».  Dear  Mr  Modely,  you  shall  not  wait 
a  moment  for  me.  I  will  dispatch  them  instant- 
ly. I  feel  the  want  of  happiness  too  severely 
myself,  to  postpone  it  in  others.  I  leave  yon 
srith  my  sister ;  when  she  luunes  the  day,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  concurrence. 

[£jn>  Sir  John. 
[Mode,  end  Ara,  look  iti  one  mnotker  for  tome 
tmcj  then  he  ipeaks,]  I  hope,  madam,  you  are 
now  ooDvinoea  of  my  sincenty  ? 

Ara.  I  am  absolutely  strock  dumb  with  your 
assurance. 

Mod.  \With  an  affected  iurpriie,]  Madam ! 
Ara,  You  cannot  mean  all  this. 
Mode.  Why  not,  madam  f 

Ara,  Why,  don*t  you  know  that  I  knew 

Mode.  I  cannot  help'  a  lady's  knowledge  or 
imaginations.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  me  either  tne  happiest,  or  most 
ipispable  man  in  the  whole  creation. 


I      Ara.  Well,  this  is  astonishing. 
Mode,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  thot  any  unguard- 
ed behaviour  of  mine,  any  little  playful  «;allAiH 
tries,  should  have  occasioned  surmises,  whicli— 

Ara.  Serious,  as  I  hope  to  live  ? 

Mode.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  serious, 
when  the  woman  one  has  pursued  for  years,  al- 
most with  addration,  is  induced,  by  mere  a|^ 
pearances,  to  doubt  the  honourablcnc&.s  of  one's 
intentions  ?  Have  vou  not  heard  mc  this  moment 
apply  to  your  brother,  even  in  the  midst  of  bis 
uneasiness? 1  little  expected  where  the  dif- 
ficulty would  lie. 

Ara,  Well,  well,  poor  thing,  I  won't  tease  it 
any  longer ;  here,  there,  take  my  bmid. 

Mode,  Duped,  by  Jupiter ! —  [Aside,]  O  my 
everlasting  treasure  1  And  when,  and  when  shall 
I  be  happy  i 

Ara,  It  shall  depend  upon  yourself. 

Mode.  To-morruw,  then,  my  angel,  be  the 
day.  O  Aratniuta,  I  cannot  speak  my  trans- 
port!—  And  did  you  really  think  I  was  in 

love  with  Celja? 

Ara,  Why,  as  a  proof  of  my  future  sincerity, 
I  must  confess  I  did. 

Mode.  I  wonder  how  you  could ! 

Ara.  Come,  come,  there  were  grounds  epough 
for  a  woman  in  love  to  go  upon. 

Mode.  [Taking  her  bjf  the  hand]  But  you  are 
now  perfectly,  easy ! 

Ara.  [Pulling  her  hand  from  /urn.]  Why,  yes, 
I  think  I  am.  ■.  -But  what  can  my  broUier 
mean  about  Bclmour  ? 

Mode.  It  is  soma  trick  of  the  widow's. 

Ara,  I  dare  say  she  meant  you. 

Moik.  Possibly  she  might ^you  know  her 

motives. 

Ara.  Yes,  yes;  her  passion  for  my  brotlier  is 
pretty  notorious.  But  the  wretch  will  bo  mis- 
taken.——To-morrow,  you  say  ? 

Mode.  To-morrow,  my  adorable. 

Ara.  It  shall  be  as  you  please.  But  my 

situation  is  so  terribly  awkward,  that  I  must 
break  from  you.    Adieu  !  [Exit  Ara. 

Mode.  Upon  my  soul  she  is  a  fine  woman, 
and  loves  me  to  distraction ;  and,  what  is  still 

more,  I  most  undoubtedly  love  her. 1  have  a 

good  mind  to  take  her. Yet,  not  to  have  it  in 

my  power  to  succeed  in  the  other  place,  would 

call  my  parts  in  question. No,  no ; — I  must 

not  disparaKe  my  parts  neither. In  order  to 

be  a  great  character,  one  should  go  as  near  be- 
ing a  rogue  as  possible.  I  liave  a  philosopher's 
opinion  on  my  side  in  that,  and  the  practice 
of  half  the  heroes  and  politicians  iii  Europe. 

[Exit. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  L—Continuei. 

Enter  Belmoub. 

l^ef.  Celia  in  love  with  me !  'Egad  the  thing 
is  not  impossible ;  my  friend  Modcly  may  have 
been  a  little  mistaken.  Sir  John  was  very  seri- 
ous when  he  told  me  of  it;  and  though  I  pro- 
tested to  him  thnt  I  had  never  made  the  least 
advances,  he  still  fiersisted  in  his  opinion. — ^The 
girl  must  have  told  him  so  herself— «—Ijet  me  re- 
collect a  littlCf  She  is  always  extremely  civil  to 
me — but  that,  indeed,  she  is  to  every  body. — I 
do  not  remc-mbcr  any  thing  particular  in  her 
looks ;  but  I  shall  watch  them  more  narrowly 
the  next  time  I  see  her. She  is  very  hand- 
some ;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  notwithstanding 
Modely*s  infidelity,  Ararointa  is  much  the  finer 
woman.— Suppose — ^No,  that  will  not  do. 

Enter  Modelt. 

Mode,  So,  so,  Mr  Belroour,  I  imagined  I 
should  find  you  here ;  tliis  is  the  lover's  corner. 
We  have  all  had  our  reveries  in  it.  But  why 
don't  you  talk  louder,  man  ?  You  ought,  at  least, 
to  give  me  my  revenge  in  that. — My  soliloquies, 
yon  know,  are  easily  overheard. 

Bel,  I  never  designedly  over-hciard  them,  Mr 
IVlodely ;  nor  did  I  make  any  improper  use  of 
the  accident. 

Mode.  Grave,  very  gr^ve,  and  perfectly  moral ! 
And  so  this  is  all  I  am  to  havfe  for  the  loss  of 
my  mistress. — Heigh  ho ! 

Then  I  must  be  content  to  see  her  bless 
Yon  happier  youth.  ■ 

Bel.  Your  raillery  is  a  little  unseasonable,  Mr 
Modely ;  for,  to  speak  plainly,  I  begin  to  susfiect 
that  this  is  some  trick  of  yours,  to  dupe  me,  as 
well  as  sir  John  Dorilnnt. 

Mode,  Upon  my  honour,  no,  if  we  must  be- 
serious :  it  may  be  a  mistake ;  but  not  intended 
on  my  side,  I  can  assure  you.  Come,  come,  if 
the  girl  really  likes  you,  take  her.  If  I  should 
prove  the  happy  man,  give  me  joy,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it. 

Bel.  J  fancy  you  are  used  to  disappointments 
in  love,  they  sic  so  easy  upon  you. — Or  rather,  I 
should  suppose,  in  this  case,  you  are  pretty  sure 
of  your  ground. 

^odc.  Neither,  upon  my  soul;  but  a  certain 
Jenescaiquoi — Gaiete  de  coevry  which  carries 
me  above  misfortunes;  some  people  call  it  vanity. 

Bel.  And  are  not  absoluteir  mistaken.  But 
what  bcronirs  of  Araminta  all  this  while? 

Mode.  [Yaicning.]  1  shall  marry  her,  I  believe, 
to-morrow. 

Bel.  Marry  her  \ 

Mode.  Yes ;  sir  John  is  at  this  very  moment 
looking  over  the  settlements. 

fiel.  I  dcn't  understand  you^ 


Mode.  And  yet  it  is  pretty  plain,  luelliiiiks.  I 
tell  you  I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow.— Was  it 
not  time  to  make  sure  of  one  mistressy  inrbea  jm 
were  running  away  with  the  other  ? 

Bet  You  know  I  have  no  sach   intgndons.— 
But  are  you  really  serious  ?  Have  joa  laid 
your  designs  upon  Celia  f 

Mode.  Not  so,  neither. 

BeL  What  do  you  mean,  Aeti,  by  yoar 
riage  with  Araminta  ?  Why  won't  yoo    uniiddle 
this  affiiir  to  me  ? 

Mode.  Because  it  is  at  present  a  ridcile  to  my- 
self, and  I  expect  lady  Beverley  every  oiomcDt 
to  resolve  the  enigma. 

BeL  Was  it  a  scheme  of  her*s  ? 

Mode.  Certainly,  and  I  partly  gaeas  it,  bot  viB 
not  unbosom  till  I  know  it  fully. — CcNne,  come, 
with  all  that  gravity  of  countenance  and  curiost- 
ty,  you  must  leave  me  instantly ;  the  lady  wifl 
be  here,  and  the  plot  unravelled,  and  tbeo 

'  Bel.  I  shall  expect  to  be  satisfied.  [EsU. 

Mode.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  or  else  you  will  fignt  me^ 
I  suppose.  Why,  so  you  may ;  and  so  may  sir 
J'>hn  Dorilant  too,  and  ftuth  with  some  ooloor 
of  reason.  Bat  my  comfort  is,  that  I  have  ex- 
perience on  my  side ;  and  if  I  survive  the 


counter,   I  shall  be  a  greater  beio  than  ever 


amongst  the  ladies,  and  be  esteemed  in  all 
panies  as  much  a  man  of  honour  as  the  best  of 
you. 

Enter  Lady  Betsrlet. 

Lady  Bev.  Dear  cousin  Modely,  I  am  all  over 
in  an  agitation ;  we  shall  certainly  be  discover 
ed — that  devil  Araminta— 

Mode.  What  of  her,  madam  ? 

Jdtdy  Bev,  Is  now  with  her  brother  talkii^  so 
eagerly— Oh  !  I  saw  her  villainous  changes  ia 
her  countenance ;  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  overheard  their  converaation — Come^ 
come,  you  must  advise  me  instantly. 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  most  first  let  me  into 
the  secret.  I  am  absolutely  in  a  wood  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  afiiiir — What  is  all  this  of  Co- 
lia  and  Belmourf 

Ludjf  Bev.  Nothing,  nothing  at  all;  an  erraot 
dilemma  of  the  foolish  man's  own  makings  which 
his  impertinent  sister  will  immediately  clear  up 
to  him,  and  then  all  must  conoe  out. 

Mode.  But  how  came  Belmour  ever  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  case  ? 

Ladjf  Bev.  Dear,  dear,  he  never  was  mentioiH 
ed.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  so  provoked  with 
sir  John*s  unnatural  behaviour,  that  I  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  Celia  had  a  lover,  and  in 
the  house,  too.  Your  situation  with  regard  to 
Araminta  made  him  never  dream  of  you;  and 
consequently,  all  his  suspicions  turned  on  Bel* 
mour. 
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Mode.  But  you  did  not  say  that  that  lover  had 
^ade  his  addresses  to  Celia  r 

Lady  Bev,  f-4lon*t  know  what  I  might  have 
said ;  for  he  used  me  like  a  Turk.  But  whate- 
rer  I  said,  I  can  unsay  it  again. 

Mode.  Why,  if  I  might  venture  to  advise  a 
person  of  your  ladyship's  sagacity — 

Lady  Av,  O  ay,  with  all  my  heart,  cousin 
Modely.  For  though  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  nobody  has  a  more  clear  apprehension  of 
things  when  the  mental  faculty  is  totally  undis- 
turbed; yet^  when  I.  am  in  a  trepidation,  nobody 
upon  earth  can  be  more  glad  of  advice. 

Mode.  Why,  then,  madam,  to  speak  with  re^ 
vereuce,  I  should  hope  your  ladyship  would  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  roe  as  conc«Ued  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  young  lady's  passion,  not  mine, 
which  must  have  the  principal  influence.  Sir  John 
Dorilant's  peculiarity  of  temper  is  such — 

Lady  Bro.  Yes,  yes;  he  has  peculiarity  enough, 
that's  certain. 

Mode.  And  it  is  there,  madam,  as  the  weakest 
part,  that  our  attack  will  be  the  surest.  If  she 
confesses  an  inclinauon  for  me,  rtot  both  the 
Indies,  added  to  her  fortune,  could  induce  him  to 
marry  her. 

Ladtf  Bev.  That  is  honourable,  however,  con- 
sin  Modely.  But  he  is  a  horrid  creature,  not- 
writhstanding. 

Mode.  I  grant  it,  madam ;  but  a  failure  in  an 
improper  pursuit  may  recall  his  reason ;  and,  as 
he  does  not  want  understandine,  teach  him  to 
search  for  happiness  where  only  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Lady  Bev.  He !  he !  I  am  so  angry  with  him 
at  present,  that  I  really  believe  1  should  refuse 
him. 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  most  not  be  too  cruel. 

Lady  Bev.  Why,  I  confess  it  is  not  in  my  na- 
ture ;  but  bless  me  !  .Here  they  come — Let  us 
run  down  this  walk  directly,  for  they  must  not 
see  us  together.  [Exit. 

Enter  Araminta  and  Sir  John  Dorilamt. 

Ara.  Cume  along,  I  say ;  you  dragged  me  into 
the  garden  just  now,  and  I  will  command  in  my 
turn.  Talk  to  her  yoii  must,  and  shall.  The 
girl  has  sense  and  spirit  when  she  is  disengaged 
from  that  horrid  mother  of  her's :  and  I  have 
told  her  you  wanted  her,  and  in  this  very  spot 

Sir  John.  You  caiiuot  feel,  Araminta,  what 
you  make  me  suffer — But  sooner  or  la^er  it  roust 
come  to  this ;  and  tlierefore,  I  will  assume  a  reso- 
lution, and  be  rid  of  all  my  doubts  at  once. 

Ara.  I  tell  you,  this  nonsense  about  Belmour 
is  merely  a  phantom  of  her  mother's  raising  to 
sound  your  intentions,  and  promote  her  own. 

Sir  John.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  Belmour 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the  ai&ir,  and  with  an 
appearance  oS  sincerity ;  but  even  that  is  doubt- 
ful. Besides,  they  are  not  his,  but  her  inclina- 
liationa^  which  give  me  any  coacem.    It  is  the 


heart  I  require.  Tlie  lifeless  form,  beauteous  as 
it  is,  would  only  elude  my  grasp;  the  shadow  of 
a  jov,  not  the  reality. 

Ara.  Dear,  dear,  that  men  had  but  a  little 
common  sense !  or  that  one  could  venture  to  tell 
them  what  one  knpws  of  one's  own  sex !  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  be  honest— —As  I  live,  the  girl 
is  coming- — III  speed  her  on  the  way.  Courage, 
brother !  Voila !  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  How  shall  I  begin  with  her } — What 
idiots  are  men,  when  they  have  a  real  passion ! 
ridiculous  beneath  contempt— -[YFo/ikt  about 

the  itage.^ Suppose 1  will  not  suppose : 

the  honest  heart  smdl  speak  its  faithful  dictates^ 
and  if  it  fails— why,  let  it 

Enter  Celia. 

Celia.  [With  timidity.]  Araminta  tells  me|  sir* 
that  you  have  something  to  say  to  me. 

Sir  John.  I  have,  madam-— -Come  forward, 
Miss  Beverley — ^Would  you  choose  to  sit  ?-^— 

[They  $it  down. A/ier  some  irresolute  ge^ 

tyre7\  You  are  not  afraid  of  catching  cold  ? 

Celia.  Not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Sir  John.  I  know  sitting  in  the  open  air  has 
that  effect  upon  some  people — but  your  yonth 

and  constitution Did  my  sister  say  any  thing 

concerning  the  subject  I  should  wish  to  speak  to 
you  upon  ? 

CeUa.  She  only  told  me,  sir,  that  it  was  of 
moment 

Sir  John.  It  is  of  moment,  indeed,  Celia- 
But  you  must  not  think  that  I  am  angry. 

Celin.  Angry,  sir ! 

Sir  John.  I  don't  mean  angry — I  am  a  little 
confused ;  but  shall  recover  myself  presently— 

KliteSf  and  Celia  rises^  /oo.}— Nav,  pray  at, 
iss  Beverley Whatever  I   feef  myself,  I 

would  not  disturb  you [Returns  to  his  seat ; 

then^  after  a  pausie,  goes  on.] ^The  af&ir  I 

would  speak  to  you  upon,  is  this ;  You  re- 

member your  father  perfectly  ? 

Celia.  And  ever  shall. 

Sir  John.  Indeed,  he  was  a  good  man,  Miss 
Beverley,  a  virtuous  man,  and  felt  tenderly  for 
your  happiness-^Tbose  tears  become  you,  and 
yet,  metnmks  I  would  not  provoke  them— When 
he  died,  he  left  you  to  ray  care. 

Celia,  Which  akme  made  his  loss  supportable. 

Sir  John.  Are  you  sincere  in  what  you  say  f 

Celia.  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  was 
not. 

Sir  John,  [Timing  towards  her.]  Nay,  yon  are 
sincerity  itself— O  Uelia !  [Taking  her  by  the 
hand.] — But  I  beg  your  paridon.  I  am  assuming 
a  Hberty  I  have  no  right  to  take,  till  you  allow 
it. 

Celia.  Sir ! 

Sir  John.  I  see  I  have  alarmed  you— Retire^ 
Miss  Beverley— ril  speak  to  you  some  other 
time.  [She  is  goin^.]— Celia,  Miss  Beverley— 
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nray  come  hack,  my  dear — I  «m  afnid  my  be* 
Daviour  is  ratlicr  tuo  abrupt^— Perbapiiy  Ura^  it 
may  displease  you. 

Cflia.  I  can  be  displeased  with  nochiiif;  fiom 
you,  hir ;  aiid  am  ready  to  obey  you,  be  your 
commands  what  tlicy  will. 

Sir  John,  Commands,  Ceiia  I— -That's  a  hard 
word. 

Celia.  I  am  sorry  it  offends  yoa. 

Sir  John*  You  know  best,  Celia,  wheiher  it 
ought  to  ofr«nd  mc— ^ould  I  could  read  the  sen- 
timents of  your  heart !  Mine  are  but  too  appar- 
.cut— In  short,  my  dear,  yoa  know  the  purport 
pf  your  father^s wiU-^are you  fulfil  it? 

Celia,  To  the  minutest  clrcuaistaoce — ^It  is  my 
duty. 

Sir  John.  Ah,  Celia !  that  word  dut^  deiCroys 
the  obligation. 

Celia.  Sir  I 

Sir  John,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  ask  you  the  only  question,  which,  sin- 
cerely answered,  could  make  me  happv— or  mi- 
lerable.  [Snlfasifie, 

Ceiia.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  ask  it  freely. 

Sir  John.  Well,   then         is  your  heart  your 


own  !— ^4J  Celia  !  that  hesitation  confirms  my 
fenr^.  You  cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative; 
and  Imvc  tfX)  much  humanity  for  what  I  feel,  to 
add  to  my  tormeritir— C»«x)d  God  ! — and  is  it  pof»- 
siliir,  that  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  days  should 
entirely  oljlitrniie  the  attentit*e  assiduity,  tlie 
tender  anxiotics,  which  I  have  shewn  for  years  ? 
— but  I  understand  it  all  too  well.  Mine  were 
the  awful,  though  heart-felt  attentions  of  a  par 
rent :  his,  the  spri|;htly  address  o(  a  presummg 
lover.  His  easy  assurance  has  won  upon  your 
affections;  and,  what  I  tJiought  my  greatest  me- 
rit, has  undone  rae. 

Ceiia.  You  were  so  ^ood,  sir,  a  little  while 
ago,  to  pity  my  cnntuMon ;  pity  it  now ;  and, 
whilst  I  lay  my  heart  open  before  you,  be  again 
that  kind,  that  generous  friend,  which  I  have  al- 
ways found  you. 

Sir  John.  Go  on. 

Ceiia.  It  is  in  \'ain  for  mc  to  dissenthlc  an  ii^- 
norance  of  your  meaning ;  nor  would  I,  if  I  could. 
1  own  I  have  been  too  much  pleased  with  Air 
Sflodely's  conversation. 

Sir  John.  Modely'i!. 

Celia.  Let  me  go  on.  His  intended  marringc 
with  Arauiinta  gave  him  a  freedom  in  this  fami- 
ly, which  it  was  not  my  business  to  re*«train.  His 
attention  to  my  mother,  and  the  friendly  manner 
io  which  he  executed  some  commissions  of  con- 
sequence to  her,  cave  him  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  talking  to  me.  I  will  confess,  too,  that 
his  appearance  and  his  manner  struck  me.  But 
I  was  so  convinced  of  his  rcnl  passicm  for  Am- 
minta,  that  I  never  dreamt  of  the  least  attach- 
nent  to  me,  till— ^ 

^^John.Tiii  what,  when— Modely?  Why,  he 


is  to  be  married  to  my  sister  to-morrow  or  dli: 
day!      . 

Celia.  I  knew  it  was  soiotendod  ;  but  hi?  ^«- 
haviour  this  momini^  and  the  ioterceasioQ«  o:  '>< 
mother,  had,  I  own,  won  upon   me  stxai.c»  . 
and  induced  ine  to  believe  that  I  oalj  wa.?  :^r 
object  of  his  pursuit. 

Sir  John.  I  am  thuoderstnick  !■ 

Celia.  My  mother  made  me  dearij  percenr. 
that  the  completion  of  his  marriage  would  be  <a- 
iujury  to  Aramiuta.  She  told  me,  too,  sir,  xK.: 
you  yuursclt  would  be  my  adviser  in  the  ara.r. 
and  even  persuade  me  to  accept  it. 

Sir  John.  O,  the  malicious  woman  ! 

Celia.  Io  tliat,  indeed,  I  perceive  she  sri.-^r  t 
erred*  And  I  only  mean  this  as  a  ooiii'e^^< '-^ 
of  what  is  past,  and  of  what  is  now  at  an  i^imi 
for  ever.     For  the  future,  I  give  myself  to  y^'^^- 

guidance  alone^  aod  am  what  yoa  direct 

[Giving  her  kmnd  tokiir. 

Sir  John.  Thou  amiable  softness !  No,  Ct^iii*: 
however  miserable  I  may  be  myself  I  mill  rn-t 
make  you  to;  it  was  your  heart,  nH  yo..: 
hand,  I  aspired  to.  As  the  former  has  been  re- 
duced from  me,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  i « 
both,  to  accept  of  the  latter.  As  to  Mr  Mctd*  «. 
and  lady  Beverley,  I  have  not  deserved  tr:  « 
treachery  from  them,  and  they  shall  both  at., 
my  resentment. 

Celia.  Sir ! 

Sir  John.  Slie  told  me,  indeed,  there  wa>  a 
favoured  lover ;  and  my  suspicions  fell  very  na- 
turally upon  Bdmour.  Nay,  even  now,  no- 
thing but  that  lovely  sincerity — which  unn  ^« 
me — could  make  me  credit  this'villainy  of  Mcnit- 
ly.    O  Celia !  what  a  heart  have  I  lost ! 

Celia.  You  cannot,  shall  uot  lose  it ;  worth- 
less as  it  is,  'tis  yours,  and  only  yours,  my  father, 
gaardian,  lover,  husband ! 

[JVqngf  a/NM  AuRy  weepir^. 

Enter  ARAMf^rTA. 

Ara.  Hey-day !  what  a  scene  is  here !  WUt 

is  the  matter  with  ve  both? 

Sir  John.  O  sister !  that  angel  goodness,  that 
mirror  of  her  sex,  has  ruined  mc. 

Ara.  Ruined  you !  how  ? 

Sr  John.  Nay,  L  am  not  the  only  sufferer  - — 
Mudely  is  false  to  you,  as  her  mother  is  to  aij  ui 
us. 

Ara.  I  don*t  understand  you. 

Sir  John.  You  will  too  sooq.  My  susfuciurs 
of  Bclmour  were  all  a  chimera;  it  is  your  imp.- 
ous  Modely  who  has  po»«)C&sioo  of  her  hearc  — 
Ti)  me  she  is  lost  irrecoicrably.—        [Oo*  't 

^r<i.  8tay,  brother! 

Sir  John.  I  cannot ;  my  soul  s  too  full. 

[Kju 

Ara.  Pray,  Miss  Beverley,  whati^  the  mcai...., 
of  all  this? 
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I  cannot  roeaik^— 

[Tkrfwing  henelj  into  a  ekair, 
Ara.  Ill  be  lmo|;ed  if  this  fcUow  Modely 
Ims  not  talked  you  into  an  opinion,  that  he  is  in 
love  with  you.  Indeed,  ray  near,  your  youth  and 
ioexperienoe  may  lead  you  into  strange  scrapes ; 
and  that  mother  of  ^ours  is  enough  to  turn  any 
^ri't  head  in  the  umverse.  Come,  come,  unrid- 
dle this  afl^ir  to  me. 

Celia,  Alas,  madam !  all  I  know  is,  that  the 
only  man  I  ever  did,  or  ever  can  esteem,  despi- 
ses me,  and,  I  fear,  hates  me. 

Ara.  Hates  you  !  he  doats  npon  you  to  distrac- 
tion. But,  pray,  did  Modely  ever  make  any  se- 
rious addresses  to  you  ? 
Celia,  Alas !  hut  too  often. 
Ara,  The  hypocrite !  but  Fll  be  even  with 
him.  And  your  mother,  I  suppose,  encouraged 
him?  An  infamous  woman!  But  I  know  her 
drift  well  enough 

Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Ladu  Bev.  Where  is  my  poor  girl  ?  t  met  sir 
John  Dorilant  in  such  a  furious  way,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lost  all  common  civility.  What 
have  they  done  to  you,  child  ? 

Jra.  X)oae  to  her?  What  has  your  ladyship 
done  to  her?  I  knew  your  little  artifices  loi^ 
ago,  but 

Ltttfy  Bev.  My  ardfices,  Araminta ! 

Ara.  Your  artifices,  lady  Beverley ;  but 
they  are  all  to  no  purpose ;  tlie  girl  has  too  good 
an  understanding  to  be  imposed  on  any  longer ; 
and  your  boasted  machinations  are  as  vain  and 
empty  in  their  effects,  ns  in  their  contrivance. 

taii^  Bev.  What  does  tlie  woman  mean  f  But 
the  loss  of  a  fover,  I  suppose,  is  an  excuse  for 
ill-breeding.  Poor  creature !  if  the  petulancy  of 
thy  teinper  would  let  me,  I  could  almost  pity 
thee.  The  loss  of  a  lover  is  no  agreeable  thing ; 
bnt  women  at  our  time  of  life,  Mrs  Araminta, 
must  not  expect  a  lasting  passion. 

Ara,  Scarce  any  at  all  I  believe,  if  they  go  a 
wooing  themselves.  For  my  part,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  solicited,  however.  ■ 
And  I  am  afraid  my  rustic  brother  never  gave 
your  ladyship's  solicitations  even  the  slightest  en- 
couragement.   How  was  it?   Did  you  find  him 


?|uite  hard  hearted?  No  bowels  of  compasuon 
or  BO  accomplislied  a  damsel  ? 

Ceiia,  [Interpoung,]  Dear  madam  !  dear  Ara- 
minta I 

Ladjf  Bev,  Stand  away,  child— -^Desert,  mar^ 
dam,  IS  not  alwayn  attended  with  soooess;  nor 
confidence  neither.  There  are  some  women  so 
assured  of  their  conquest,  as  even  to  disgust  » 
lover  on  the  very  day  of  marriage. 

Ara,  Was  my  behaviour  ever  such  ? 

Ladjf  Bev,  I  really  cannot  say,  Mrs  Aramin- 
ta ;  but  the  world,  you  know,  is  censorious 
enoQsh,  when  a  match  is  broken  off. so  near  its 
conclusion,  generally  to  diar^  the  inconstancy  of 
the  lover  to  some  defect  of  his  mistress. 

Ara,  I  defy  him  to  produce  any. 

laify  Bet,  And  yet  he  has  certainly  left  jm; 
never,  never  to  return ! 

Ara,  Insolent! 

Celia.  [Interposing.]  Dear  Araminta ! 

Ara.  But  your  ladysnip  may  be  mistaken  even 
in  that,  too.  I  may  find  him  at  his  solicitationt 
again ;  and  if  I  do— — 

Lai^  Bev,  You'll  take  him. 

Ara,  Take  him  ? — Daggers  and  poison  sooner. 

Latfy  Bev,  Poor  creature !  Come,  Celia,  words 
do  but  aggravate  her  misfortune.  We  only  di»- 
turb  her.  You  se^  my  dear,  what  are  the  ef- 
fects of  too  violent  a  passion.  It  may  be  a  les- 
son for  your  future  conduct. 

Ara,  Look  you,  lady  Beverley,  don't  provoke 
me. 

Latlif  Bev.  Why,  what  will  ye  do  ? 

Celia,  [Jnterpoting,]  For  Heaven's  sake,  ma- 
dam^— 

Lady  Bev,  I  fancy,  Mrs  Araminta,  instead  of 
quarrelling,  we  had  better  join  forces.  If  we 
could  but  get  the  girl  out  of  tlie  way,  we  might 
both  succeed. 

Ara,  Ynu  are  a  wicked  woman. 

Ladif  Bev,  Poor  creature !  shall  I  say  any 
thing  to  my  cousin  Muddy  for  you  ?  You  know  £ 
have  weight  with  him. 

Ara,  Yes,  madam  ;  you  may  tell  him  that  hit 
connections  with  you  have  rendered  him  ri- 
diculous* and  that  tlie  revenge  of  an  injured 
woman  is  never  contemptible.  [Exit. 

Ladif  Bev,  [Leading  off  Celia  on  the  other 
tide.]  Poor  creature  1  Come  along,  child. 

[£xeicnf. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Con^'nuej. 

Enter  Sir  John  Dorilakt. 

Sir  John,  This  fatal  spot,  which  draws  me  to 
it  almost  involuntarily,  must  be  the  scene  of  ano- 
tlicr  interview.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  recover- 
ed myself.    Nor  shall  any  misery  which  I  may 


sufifer,  much  less  any  prospect  of  a  mean  re- 
venge, make  me  act  unbecoming  my  character. 

Enter  Araminta. 

Ara,  Well,  brother^  I  hope  you  are  resolved 
to  marry  this  girl  ? 
Sir  John,  Marry  her,  my  dear  Aramintm !  Can 
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joa  thiok  it  floMible,  dnC  I  should  bsre  so  pre> 
posterous  a  cnougbt  ?  No^  mj  behaTiour  shall  de- 
senre,  but  not  over-rule,  her  iDclioatioos.  Were  I 
to  seize  the  tender  opportunity  of  her  present  di»- 
positiooy  the  .world  would  ascribe  it  to  her  for- 
tune ;  and  I  am  sure  my  deceased  and  valnable 
friend,  however  kindly  lie  meafat  to  me  in  this  af- 
fiur,  never  intended  that  I  should  make  his  daugh- 
ter unhappy. 

Anu  But  I  tell  you  she  loves  you ;  and  you 
must»  and  sfalUl  marry  her. 

Sir  John.  Ah,  sister,  you  are  willing  to  dispose 
of  her  any  way.  That  worthless  lover  of  yours 
ttill  hangs  about  your  heart,  and  I  have  avoided 
seeing  him  on  your  account,  as  well  as  Celia's. 

Ara,  To  shew  how  mistaken  you  are  in  all 
this,  I  have  given  him  up  totally.  I  despise,  and 
hate  him ;  nay,  I  am  upon  the  brink  of  a  resniu* 
tiou  to  give  myself  to  another. — [Sir  Johk  shakes 
his  head,] — ^I  am,  I  assure  you*;  his  friend,  Mr 
Belmoor,  is  by  no  means  indififerent  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  John.  And  is  this  revenge  on  yourself,  a 
proof  of  your  want  of  passion  for  him  ? — Ah, 
Araminta !  Come,  come,  my  dear;  I  own  I  think 
him  unworthy  of  you,  and  would  resent  his  usage 
to  tlie  utmost,  did  not  I  clearly  perceive  that  it 
would  appear  mercenary  in  myself,  and  give  real 
pain  both  to  you  and  Celia. 

Ara.  I  actually  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you. 
-  Sir  John.  You  had  better  say  nothing.  Your 
spirits,  at  present,  are  too  much  alarmed.  I  have 
sent  for  Celia  hither ;  a  short  hour  may  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  all  of  us.  I  know  my  honoura- 
ble intentions  will  give  her  great  uneasiness.  But 
'n  is  my  duty  which  eiacts  them  from  me.  You 
had  better  take  a  turn  or  two  in  some  otlier 
part  of  the  garden :  I  see  my  steward  coming 
this  way ;  I  may  want  your  assbtance  but  too 
soon.  [£jr<Y  Ara. 

Enter  the  Slen'ord. 

Have  you  brought  these  papers  I  bade  you  look 
for  ? 

Stew.  Yes,  sir.  But  there  is  the  gentleman 
within  to  wait  upon  your  honour,  concerning  the 
estate  you  intended  to  purchase.  It  seems  a 
mighty  good  bargnin, 

Sir  John.  I  cannot  speak  to  him  now. 

Stea.  Your  honour  always  used  to  be  puno- 
tual. 

Sir  John,  Alas !  Jonathan,  I  may  be  punctual 
again  to-morrow.  Give  roe  the  papers.  Did 
Miss  Beverley  say  she  would  come  to  me  ? 

Stew.  Immediately,  sir.  But  I  wish  your  ho- 
nour would  consider,  such  bargains  as  these  do 
not  offer  every  day. 

Sir  John.  Heigh  ho  ! 

Stew.  It  joins  so  convenientlvy  too,  to  your 

honour's  own  estate within  a  hedgey  as  I  may 

say. 

Sir  John.  Prithee,  don't  plague  me. 


Stem.  Nay,  'ds  not  mj  interest,  bat  toot  ho- 
nour's. Though  that,  indeed,  I  maj  call  m  v  in- 
terest, for  I  am  suie  I  love  your  hoooar. 

Sir  John,  I  know  thou  dost,  JonathaB  ;  and  I 
am  too  hasty — but  leave  me  now.  If  the  era- 
tlennm  will  do  me  the  favour  of  staying  mil  it^::it, 
I  may  satisfy  him  in  the  morning.  My  bend  and 
heart  are  too  full  now,  for  anj  business  wlack 
concerns  my  fortune. 

[Exit  Srn.  Jobt. 

Stew.  Something  gDes  very  wrong  with  m? 
poor  master.  Some  love  nonsense  or  other,  I 
suppose.  I  wish  all  the  vromen  were  in  the  buc- 
tom  of  the  sea,  for  my  part. 

[Exit 


Enter  Ladt  Bevcrlet  and  Celia. 

Lad^  Bev.  I  thought  it  requisite,  sir  John,  as 
I  heard  you  had  something  of  importance  to 
transact  with  my  daughter,  to  wait  opon  jou  with 
her. 

Sir  John.  Was  that  necessary,  nt»Amm  >  i 
begged  the  favour  of  Miss  Beverley's  oocnpsuiy 
only. 

Ladjf  Bev.  But  a  mother,  you  know,  sir  John, 
who  has  a  tender  concejn  for  her  child 

Sir  John.  Should  shew  it  on  every 


Latfy  Bev.  I  find,  sir  John,  there  is  some  mts- 
understandiog  at  present,  which  a  womna  of  pru- 
dejice  and  experience  might  be  much  better  cun- 
sulted  upon,  than  a  poor  young  thhig,  %vho9e — 

Sir  John.  Not  at  all,  madam;  Colin  has  all 
the  prudence  I  require,  and  -our  present  cooier- 
salion  will  botm  be  over. 

Ladjf  Bev.  Nay,  sir  John,  to  be  sure  I  am  not 
afraid  of  trusting  my  daughter  alone  with  you. — 
A  man  of  your  .discretion  will  undoubtedly  be 
guilty  of  no  impropriety.  But  a  third  person, 
sometimes,  where  the  parties  concerned  are  a  lit- 
tle too  much  influenced  by  their  passions,  has  oc- 
casioned very  substantial,  and  very  useful  effects. 
[  have  known  several  instances  of  K,  in  the  course 
of  my  experience. 

Sir  John.  This,  madam,  will  not  be  one  of 
them.     How  teasing?  [Wmlking  aside. 

Ladif  Bev.  I  tind,  sir  John,  that  you  are  de- 
termined to  have  your  own  way,  and  tlierrfore 
will  shew  you,  by  my  behaviour,  (hat  I  know 
what  good  manners  require ;  though  I  do  not  al- 
ways meet  with  the  same  treatment  from  other 
people. 

[Exit  Ladt  Bev. 

Sir  John.  Now,  Celia,  we  are  alone,  and  I 
have  many  excuses  to  make  to  you  for  the  im- 

fissioned  sallies  of  our  late  conversation,  which 
do  most  sincere! v — Can  you  pardon  them? 
Celia.  Alas !   sir,  'tis  I  who  ought  to  entreat 
pardon. 

Sir  John.  Not  in  the  least,  madam ;  I  have  no 
blame  to  cast  upon  you  for  any  part  of  your  con- 
duct. Your  youth  and  inexperience,  joined  ts 
the  goodness  of  your  heart,  are  9uffici«ot  apolo- 
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gies  for  any  shadow  of  indiscretion  which  might 
appear  in  your  behaviour.  I  am  afraid  mme 
vras  not  so  irreproachable.  However,  Celia,  I 
shall  endearoitr  to  make  you  all  the  amends  in 
my  power ;  and  to  shew  you  that  it  is  your  hap- 
piness, not  my  own,  which  is  the  object  of  my  anx- 
iety. Your  father's  will  is  but  too  clear  in  its  mten- 
dons.  But  the  purity  of  his  heart  never  meant 
to  promote  my  felicity  at  the  cxpence  of  yours. — 
You  are,  therefore,  madam,  entirely  at  liberty 
from  tlu9  moment,  to  make  your  choice  where 
you  please.  This  paper  will  entitle  you  to  that 
authority ;  and  this  will  enable  you  to  bestow 
your  fortune  where  you  bestow  your  hand.  Take 
them,  my  dear.  Why  arc  you  so  disturbed  ? — 
Alas !  Celia,  I  see  too  plainly  the  cause  of  these 
emotions.  You  only  wish  the  happy  man,  to 
ivhom  you  have  given  your  heart,  lo\'cd  you  as  I 
do !  But  I  beg  pardon  ;  and  will  only  add  one 
<mution,  which  my  duty  demands  of  me,  as  your 
guardian,  your  protector,  and  your  father's  fncnd. 
You  have  been  a  witness  of  Modely's  transac- 
tions with  my  sister.  Have  a  care,  therefore, 
CcIia  I  be  sure  of  his  firm  attachment,  before 
you  let  your  own  hurry  you  into  compliance. — 
These  papers  give  you  up  all  power  on  my  part ; 
but,  as  an  adviser,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  be 
consulted. 

Celia.  My  tears  and  my  confusion  have  hi- 
therto hindered  me  from  answering ;  not  the  in- 
vidious suggestion,  which  you  have  so  cruelly 
charged  me  with.  What  fnend,  what  lover  have 
I,  to  engross  my  attentions.'  I  never  had  but 
one,  and  he  has  cast  me  off  for  ever.  O,  sir, 
give  me  the  papers,  and  let  me  i-ctura  them 
nrhere  my  soul  longs  to  place  them. 

Sir  John.  No,  Celia;  to  accept  them  again 
would  impeach  the  justice  of  my  whole  proceed- 
ing. It  would  make  it  look  like  the  mean  arti- 
iice  of  a  mercenary  villain,  who  attempted  to 
nin,  by  stratagem,  what  his  merits  did  not  entitle 
him  to.  I  blush  to  think  of  it.  I  have  perform- 
ed my  office.  Be  mistress  of  yourself,  and  let 
me  fly  from  a  combat  to  whidi  I  find  myself  un- 
equal. [Exit  Sir  John. 
[Celia  sitt  down^  leaning  her  hand  on  her 
head. 

Enter  Monr.LY  and  Belmoub. 

Mode.  Hist !  Hist !  He  has  just  lefl  her,  and 
in  a  fine  situation  for  my  approaches  If  you 
are  not  yet  satisfied,  I  will  make  up  all  differ- 
ences with  you  another  time.  Get  into  the  ai^ 
hour,  and  be  a  witness  of  my  triumph.  You 
shall  see  roe,  like  another  Caesar — Come,  see, 
and  oreroome. 

[Bel.  goes  into  the  arbour. 

Mode.  {Comes  forward,  walks  two  or  three 
turns  (y  her,  bowing  as  he  passes,  without  being 
taken  notice  o/y  then  speaks.] — ^If  it  is  not  an  in- 
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find  you  thus  a- 


terruption,  madam,  when  I 
lone 

Celia.  [Rising.']-—!  would  choose  to  be  alone. 

Mode.  Madam  ] 

Celia.  [After  a  little  pause.] — In  short,  Mr 
Modely,  your  behaviour  to  me,  of  late,  is  what  I 
can  by  no  means  approve  of.  It  is  unbecoming 
your  character  as  a  man  of  honour ;  and  would 
be  a  stain  to  the  ingenuous  modesty  of  my  sex 
for  me  to  suffer. 

Mode.  You  surprise  me,  madam !  Can  the 
adoration  of  an  humble  love — the  timid  advance 
of  a  man,  whom  your  beauty  has  undone,  be  such 
unpardonable  offences .' 

[Celia  looks  with  indignation  at  him,  and 
is  going  off: 

Mode.  [Catching  hold  of  her,  and  falling  on 
his  knees^ — ^Nay,  madam^  you  must  not  leave 
me. 

Celia.  Rise,  sir,  or  I  am  gone  this  moment  I 
thought  of  flying  from  you,  but  my  soul  disdains 
it.  Know,  then,  sir,  tiiat  I  am  mistress  of  my- 
self; mistress  of  my  fortune ;  and  may  bestow 
my  hand  wherever  my  heart  directs  it. 

Mode.  My  angel  !— 

[Coming  eagerly  up  to  her. 

Celia.  What  do  you  mean  r 

Mode.  That  you  may  make  the  most  sincere  of 
lovers  the  happiest  of  mankind.  The  addition 
of  your  fortune  will  add  splendour  to  our  felici- 
ty ;  and  the  frowns  of  disappointed  love  only 
heij^hten  our  enjoyments. 

Celia.  Oh,  thou  vile  one !  how  does  that  crnel, 
generous  man,  who  has  rejected  me,  rise  on  the 
comparison ! 

Mode.  Rejected  you ! — Sir  John  Dorilant ! 

Ccl^a.  Yes,  Mr  Modely,  that  triumph,  at  least, 
is  yours.  I  have  ofiered  myself,  and  been  re- 
fused. My  hand  and  fortune  equally  disdained. 
But  may  perpetual  happiness  attend  him,  where- 
ever  his  honest,  honest  lieart  shall  fix  ! 

Mode.  O,  madam,  your  inexperience  deceives 
you.  He  knows  the  integrity  of  your  mind*  and 
trusts  to  that  for  recompense,  flis  seeming  dis- 
interestedness is  but  the  surer  method  of  com- 
pleting his  utmost  wishes. 

Celia,  Blasphemer,  stop  thy  tongue  !  The  pu- 
rity of  his  intentions  is  as  much  above  thy  ma- 
lice, a^  thy  imitation. 

[she  walks  to  one  side  of  the  stage,  and 
Modely  stands  disconcerted  on  the 
other. 

Enter  Lady  Bxyerley. 

Ladif  Bev.  Well,  child,  what  lias  the  roan  said 
to  thre  ?  Cousin  Modely,  v^ur  servant !  you  find 
our  plot  would  not  take;  they  were  tooquick  upon 
us.     Hey  day !  what  has  been  doing  here  ? 

Mode.  O,  madam,  you  are  my  only  refuge  !  a 
wretch,  on  the  brink  of  despair,  flics  to  you  for 
protection.     That  amiable  creature  is  in   full 
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possession  of  herself  and  fortune,  and  yet  rejects 
my  tenderest  solicitations. 

Ladj^  Bcv.  Really!  What  is  all  this?  TeU  me, 
Celia,  has  the  man  actually  given  up  all  right  and 
title  to  thee,  real  and  personal  ?  Come,  come ;  I 
munt  be  a  principal  actress,  I  6nd,  in  this  afl^r. 
Decency  and  decorum  require  it.  Tell  me,  child, 
is  it  !»o? 

Celia.  Sir  John  Dorilant,  madam,  with  a  gene- 
rosity peculiar  to  himsolf,  (cruel  generosity  \)  has 
cancelled  every  obligation  which  could  confine 
xny  choice.  These  papers  confirm  the  freedom 
he  has  given  me  and  rob  me  of  all  future 
comfort. 

Ladu  Bev.  Indeed  I  I  did  not  expect  this  of 
hiui ;  but  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Give  me  the 
papers,  cliild. 

Celia.  No,  madam :  useless  as  they  are,  they 
are  yet  my  own. 

Ladif  Bev.  Useless! — What  do  yon  mean? 
Ha^  the  base  man  laid  any  othei*  embaigo  on  the 
child  ? 

Celia,  I  cannot  bear,  madam,  even  from  you, 
to  hear  sir  John  Dorilant  treated  with  disrespect. 
Useless  !-:-Yes,  they  shall  be  useless.  Thua^  thus, 
I  tear  them  into  atoms !  and  disdain  a  liberty, 
whirh  but  too  justly  reproaches  my  conduct — 
Your  advice,  madam,  has  already  made  me  mi- 
serable; but^it  shall  not  make  me  ungrateful  or 
unjust.  *  [EsU  Celia. 

iMd^  Bev,  I  am  astonished !  I  never  saw  the 
girl  in  such  a  way  before. — Why,  this  is  arrant 
disobedience,  oousin  Modely  1  I  must  after  her, 
and  kuow  tlie  bottom  of  it. — Dpn't  despair. 

1£xi/ Lady  Bevsrlsy. 
^-        „  tarbf;j^r*'\  Come,  see, 

overcome  \^-0  poor  Caesar  ! 

Mode.  [ifumiMJi^  a  tunt^  You  think  I  am 
disconcerted  now  ?  ^ .  . 

BeL  Why,  really,  I  should  tl>mk  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mode,  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your 
life. — Egad  !  'tis  a  spirited  girl.  She  and  sir 
John  Dorilaut  were  certainly  born  for  one  an- 
other. I  have  a  good  miud  to  take  compassion 
of  them,  and  let  them  come  together.  They  must 
and  sha^l  be  man  and  wife,  and  I  will  e'en  go 
back  to  Araminta. 

BeL  Thou  hast  a  most  astonishing  assurance ! 

Mode,  Hush  ! — She  is  coming  this  way  ! — ^get 

into  your  hole  aj^aiUi  and  be  dumb. ^Now  you 

shall  see  a  scene  of  triumph  indeed. 

BcL  Have  a  care,  Caesar  !  you  have  the  Britons 
to  deal  with.  [Ketires. 

Enter  Araminta. 

Ara,  What!  are  they  gone,  and  my  wretch 
here  by  himself?    O  that  I  could  dissemble  a 

little  !    I  will,  if  my  heart  bursts  for  it ^O, 

Mr  Modely,  I  am  half  ashamed  to  see  ^ou !  but 
my  brother  has  signed  those  odious  writingn ! 

Mode,  Then,  thus  1  seia^  my  charmer  I 


Ara.  Agreeable  meal! 
can't  yon ;  you  think  one  so  forward^ 

Mode.  I  cannot,  will  not  be  restcniied,  when 
the  dear  object  of  my  wishes  meets  me  with  kiad 
compliance  in  her  eyes  and  voioe  I  To-mcg" 

row ! — *'l\s  an  age— why  should  wre  wait  fckr  tlot? 
To-nisht,  my  angpl !  to-nigbt  may  make  as  one ; 
and  the  fair  prospect  of  our  hakyoo  dmj9  evea 
from  this  hour  begin. 

Ara,  Who  would  not  think  this  fellow,  with 
his  blank  verse  now,  was  in  earnest  ?  Hat  I  know 
him  thoroughly.  [At&.}--lDdeed,  Mr  Modely,  yoa 
are  too  pressmg;  marriage  is  a  serious  thug. 
Besides,  you  know,  this  idle  bustle  betwixt  ay 
brother  and  Celia,  which  yoo  seem  to  think  ow 
isnorant  of,  and  which  you,  in  some  aieasor^ 
taough  undesignedly,  I  daresay,  have  oocassaaed, 
may  obstruct  us  a  uttle. 

mode.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  an  amttssmeDt  cs 
poMtant ;  the  mere  raillery  of  gallantrj  onmT  side, 
to  oblige  her  impertinent  modber  (who,  yoaknov, 
has  a,]}enchant  for  sir  John  herself)  was  the  whole 

insignificant  business. Perhaps^  indeed,  I 

was  something  blameable  in  it. 

Ara.  Why,  really,  I  think  so,  in  yoqr  sJtnarion. 
But  are  you  sure  it  went  no  farther  ?-*HKiCfaiBg 
else  passed  between  yon  ? 

Mode.  Nothing  in  nature. 

Ara.  Dear  me,  how  mistaken  people  are  !  I 
cannot  say  that  I  beheved  it ;  but  tu^  told  me, 
that  you  had  actually  proposed  to  marry  her; 
that  the  girl  was  near  consenting;  and  that  the 
mother  was  your  friend  in  the  affiur. 

Mode.  The  mere  malice  and  invendon  of  la- 
dy Beverley. 

Ara.  And  there  is  not  a  word  of  tmth  in  it, 
then? 

Mode,  Not  a  syllable— >Yott  know  aoy  sool  b 
yours. 

Ara,  O  thou  villain !— I  thought  to  have  kept 
my  temper,  and  to  have  treated  yoo  with  die 
contempt  you  deserve ;  but  this  ineolenGe  is  in- 
tolerable !— Can  you  imagyie  that  I  am  a  stiaa- 

ger  to  your  proceedings?  a  deaf^  blind  idiot  ? 

0, 1  could  teau*  this  foolish  heart,  which,  cheated 
bv  its  jpassioB,  has  encouraged  such  an  insoh ! — 
How,  now  have  I  deserved  this  treatment  f 

[Bunting  mto  temn. 

Mode.  [Greathf  aiarme£\  By  holy  ^th !  by 
every  power  above !  you,  and  you  only,  are  the 
passion  of  my  soul !— -Mmr  every  cmraa 

Ara,  Away,  deceiver !  these  tears  aie  the  tears 
of  resentment. — My  resohition  malts  not  iu  my 
eyes.  Tis  fixed  unalterably !  Yoo  might  ima- 
gme,  from  the  gaiety  of  m^  temper,  that  it  had 
its  levity,  too :  But  know,  sir,  that  a  woman,  who 
has  once  been  duped,  defies  all  futaie  amc^iaa* 
tions. 

Mode,  Hear  me^  madam !— «ay,  yon  shall  hear 
mfi.— -  ^■■.— .. 

Ara.  ShaJll-— insufferable  iosoicacej-— Go,  sir} 
for  any  thing  which  regards  me^  you  are  fm  as 
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air,  free  m  your  lioentioiis  principles.  Nor  shall 
a  thought  of  what  I  once  esteemed,  distarb  my 
future  quiet  There  are  men  who  think  nic  not 
oontemptible,  and  under  whose  prlftectton  I  may 
shelter  my  disgrace. — Unhand  me ! — ^This  ib  the 
last  time  I  shall  probably  ever  see  you ;  and  I 
may  tell  you^  in  parting,  that  you  have  used  me 
cruelly,  and  that  Ceiia  knows  you  as  perfectly  as 
I  do.         [Erit  Ara. — Mod.  ttands  confumnded. 

Enter  Beluovk, 

BeL  Gssar  ashamed ! And  well  he  may, 

'faith ! — Why,  man,  what  is  the'  matter  with  you? 
Quite  dnmbr  ouite  confonnded  ?-^Did  not  I  al- 
ways tell  you  that  you  loved  her  ? 

Miode.  I  feel  it  sensibly. 

BeL  And  I  can  tell  you  another  secret—— 

Mode.  What's  that } 

BeL  That  she  loves  you. 

Made.  O  that  she  did  ! 

BeL  Did  I'^Eveiy  word,  every  motion  of  pas- 
sion throng  her  whole  conversation,  betrayed  ic 
involuntanly.    I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 

Jfode.  Why? 

BeL  Because  I  had  some  thoughts  of  drcura- 
venting  you.  But  I  find  it  will  be  in  vain. — 
Therefore,  pursue  her  properly,  and  she  is  yours. 

Mftie.  O  never,  Belmour,  never !  I  have  sin- 
ned beyond  a  possibility  of  pardon.  That  ^b 
did  love  me,  I  have  had  a  thonsand  proofs,  which, 
like  a  brainJess  idiot,  I  wantonly  trifled  vrith.^ 
What  a  pitiful  rascal  hare  I  made  myself? 

BeL  Why,  in  that  I  agree  with  you ;  but  don*t 
despair,  man ;  you  may  still  be  happier  than  you 
deserve. 

Mode,  With  what  face  can  I  approach  her  ? 
^"^^  circumstance  of  her  former  anection  now 
rises  in  iudgment  against  me.  O,  Behuour,  she 
has  taught  me  to  blush  I 

BeL  And  I  assore  you  it  becomes  you  mighti- 

Mode.  Where  can  I  apply?  How  can  I  address 
her  ?  All  that  I  can  possiUv  do,  will  only  look 
like  a  mean  artificial  method  of  patchrng  up  my 
other  disappointment. 

BeL.  More  miracles  still !  She  has  not  only 
taught  you  to  blush,  but  has  absolutely  made  a 
man  of  honour  of  you ! 


Mode,  Raillery  is  out  of  season. 

Enters  Servant, 

Set,  Mrs  Araminta,  sir,  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

Mode.  [Eagerlif.]  With  me? 

Ser.  No,  sir,  with  Mr  Belmoor. 

BeL  With  me? 

Ser.  Yes,  ^r. 

BeL  Where  is  she  ? 

Ser.  In  the  cto&e  walk  by  the  house,  sir. 

BeL  And  alone? 

Ser.  Entirely,  sir. 

BeL  ill  wait  upon  her  this  instant. 

[Erit  Servant, 

Mode.  Belmour,  you  shall  not  stir. 

BeL  By  my  fttkh,  but  I  will,  sir ! 

Mode.  She  said  there  were  men  to  whom  she 
could  fly  for  protection.  By  my  soul,  slie  intends 
to  propose  hmelf  to  you ! 

BeL  And  if  she  does,  I  shall  certainly  accept 
her  offer. 

Mode,  ril  cot  yoof  throat,  if  you  do. 

BeL  And  do  you  think  to  fright  me  by  that  ? 
I  fiuKy  I  can  cut  throats  as  well  as  other  people. 
Your  servant  If  I  cannot  succeed  for  myself, 
HI  speak  a  good  word  for  you.  [Exit. 

Mode.  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  nm  upon  thorns 
till  I  know  the  event  I  nmst  watch  them.  No, 
that  is  dishonest  DisAionest !  How  virtuous  does 
a  real  passion  make  one ! — Heigh  lio  !  [  IValki 
about  in  disorder.]  He  seems  in  great  haste  to 
go  to  her.  He  has  turned  into  the  walk  already. 
That  abominable  old-fashioned  cradle-work  makes 
the  hedges  so  thick,  there  is  no  srciog  throtie;h 
them.  An  open  tawn  has  ten  titousand  times  the 
beauty,  and  is  kept  at  less  expencc  by  half. 
These  cursed  unnatural  chnirs  are  alfitiys  in  the 
way,  too.  {Stiimhting  ofiaimt  one  of  the  garden" 
c^otrs.]  w  hat  a  misemWe  dog  am  I  ? — I  would 
give  an  arm  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
We  talk  of  female  coquettes!  By  my  soul^ 
we  beat  them  at  their  own  weapons ! — ^tay — 
one  stratagem  I  nmy  yet  put  in  practice,  and  it 
is  an  honest  one.  The  thought  was  lucky.  I  will 
about  it  instantly.  Poor  Modcly !  How  has  thy 
vahicy  reduted  tnee ! 

[Erit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Seewt  continves. 

Enter  Aramirta  and  Belmour. 

ilra.  Yon  find,  Mr  Belmour,  that  I  have  seen 
tour  partialities,  and,  like  a  wonmn  of  honour,  I 
nave  confessed  my  own.  Your  behaviour  to  your 
friend  is  generous  beyond  comparison,  and  I 
could  almost  join  in  the  little  stratagem  you  pro- 
pose, merely  to  «ee  if  he  deserves  it 

BeL  Indeed,  madam,  you  mistake  him  utterly. 


Vanity  is  his  rulmg  vice ;  an  idle  affectation  of 
success  among  the  ladies  which  makes  fools  ad- 
mire, and  boys  envy  him,  is  the  master-passion 
of  his  giddy  heart.  The  severe  checks  he  has 
met  with  to-day,  have  sufficiently  opened  his  un- 
derstanding ;  and  the  real  possession  of  one  va- 
luable woman,  whom  he  dreads  to  lose,  will  soon 
convince  liim  how  despicable  his  folly  has  omde 
him. 
Ara,  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Belmour,  a  man  wlio 
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has,  half  his  life,  been  pursuing  bubbles,  without ! 
perceiving  their  insignificance,  will  be  easily 
tempted  to  resume  the  chase.  The  possession  of 
one  reality  will  hardly  convince  him  that  the  rest 
were  shadows.  And  a  woman  must  be  an  idiot 
indeed,  who  thinks  of  fixing  a  man  to  herself  af- 
ter marriage,  whom  she  could  not  secure  before 
it.  To  begin  with  insensibility  !^-0  fy,  Mr 
Modely  ! 

Be/.  You  need  not  fear  it,  madam ;  his  heart — 

Ara.  Is  as  idle  as  our  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  comparison,  as 
I  dn,  for  havnig  sent  for  you  in  this  manner.  But 
I  thought  it  necessary,  that  both  you  and  Mr 
Modely  should  know  my  real  scntimentSy  undis- 
guised by  passion. 

BeL  And  may  I  hope  you  will  concur  in  my 
proposal  ? 

Ara.  I  don*t  know  what  to  say  to  it ;  it  is  a 
piece  of  mummery,  which  I  am  ill  suited  for  at 
present.  But  if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  I 
must  confess  I  have  enough  of  tne  woman  in  me, 
not  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  an  innocent 
revenge.  But  this  other  intricate  business,  if  you 
can  assist  me  in  that,  you  will  oblige  ine  beyond 
measure.  They  are  two  hearts,  Mr  Belmour, 
worthy  to  be  united !  Had  my  brother  a  little 
less  honour,  and  she  a  little  less  sensibility — But 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

BeL  In  that,  madam,  I  can  certainly  assist 
you. 

Ara,  How,  dear  Mr  Belmour  ? 

BeL  I  have  been  a  witness,  unknown  to  Celia, 
to  such  a  a)nversation,  as  will  clear  up  every 
doubt  sir  John  can  possibly  have  entertained. 

Ara.  You  charm  me  when  you  say  so.  As  I 
live,  here  comes  my  brother !  Stay ;  is  not  that 
wretch,  Modely,  with  him?  lie  is  actually. 
AVhat  can  his  assurance  be  plotting  now  ?  Come 
tliis  way,  Mr  Belmour;  we  will  watch  them  at  a 
distance,  that  no  .harm  may  happen  between 
them,  and  talk  to  the  girl  first.     The  monster ! 

[Exeunt, 

'  Enter  Sir  John  Dorilant  and  Modely. 

Mode.  [Entering,  and  looking  after  Ara.  and 
Bel.]  They  are  together  still !  But  let  mc  re- 
sume my  nobler  self. 

Sir  John,  Why  will  you  follow  me,  Mr  Mode- 
ly ?  I  have  purposely  avoided  you.  My  heart 
swells  with  indignation.  I  know  not  what  may 
be  the  consequence. 

Mode.  Upon  my  honour,  sir  John 

Sir  John,  Honour,  Mr  Modely !  'tis  a  sacred 
word.  You  ought  to  shudder  when  you  pronounce 
it.  Honour  has  no  existence  but  in  the  breast  of 
truth.  Tis  the  harmonious  result  of  every  virtue 
combined.  You  have  sense,  you  have  knowledge; 
but,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Modely,  though  parts 
and  knowledge,  without  the  dictates  of  justice,  or 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  may  make  a  bold  and 
niiscliicvous  member  of  society  even  courted  by 


the  world,  they  only,  in  my  eye>  make  bim  mete 
contemptible. 

Mode.  This  I  can  bear,  sir  John ^because  I 

have  deserved  it. 

Sir  John.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  it  is  only 
an  idle  affiiir  with  a  lady,  what  half  mankind  are 
guilty  of,  and  what  the  conceited  wit«  of  yoor 
acquaintance  will  treat  with  raillery.  Faith  with 
a  woman  !  ridiculous  ! — But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr 
Modely,  the  man  who,  even  slightly,  deceives  a 
believing  and  a  trusting  woman,  can  never  be  a 
man  of  honour. 

Mode.  I  own  the  troth  of  your  assertions.  I 
feel  the  awful  superiority  of  your  real  virtue. 
Nor  should  any  thing  have  dragged  me  into  yoor 
presence,  so  much  I  dreaded  it,  but  the  aincerest 
hope  of  making  you  happy. 

Sir  John,  Making  me  happy,  Mr  Modely  J~— 
You  have  put  it  out  of  your  own  power.    [IVmUsg 
from  him,  then  turns  to  him  again.]    Yon  mean, 
I  suppose,  by  a  resignation  of  Ceha  to  me  } 

Mode.  Not  of  Celia  only,  but  her  affections. 

Sir  John.  Vain  and  impotent  proposal ! 

Mode.  Sir  John,  'tis  not  a  time  for  altercation. 
By  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  here  and  hereafter,  yoo 
are  tlie  real  passion  of  her  soul !  Look  noc  «o 
unbelieving :  by  Heaven  'tis  true  !  and  nothing 
but  an  artful  ini^iouation  of  your  never  intending 
to  marry  her,  and  even  concurring  in  our  a&ir, 
could  ever  have  made  her  listen  one  moment  lo 
mc. 

Sir  John,  Why  do  I  hear  you  ?— O,  Mr  Mode- 
ly, you  touch  my  weakest  part ! 

Mode.  Cherish  the  tender  feeling,  and  \m 
happy. 

Sir  John.  Is  it  possible  that  amiable  creature 
can  think  and  talk  tenderly  of  me  ?  I  know  her 
generosity ;  but  generosity  is  not  the  point. 

Mode.  Believe  me,  sir,  'tis  more;  'tis  real  uih 
affected  passion.  Her  innocent  soul  ^waks 
through  her  eyes  the  honest  dictates  of  her 
heart.  In  our  last  conference,  notwithstaodJog 
her  mother's  commands;  notwithstanding — ^wbatf 
blush  to  own — my  utmost  ardent  solicitadons  to 
the  contrary,  she  persisted  in  her  integrity,  tore 
the  papers  which  left  her  choice  free,  and  treated 
us  with  an  indignation  which  add^  channs  to 
virtue. 

Sir  John.  O  these  flattering  sounds ! — Would 
I  could  l^lievc  them  ! 

Mode.  Belmour,  as  well  as  myself,  and  lady 
Beverley,  was  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  tliem.  I 
tliought  it  my  duty  to  infoim  you,  as  I  know 
your  delicacy  with  rcsard  to  her.  And  indeed  I 
would  in  some  measure  endeavour  to  repair  the 
injuries  I  have  offered  to  your  family,  bcfoie  I 

leave  it  for  ever- O,  sir  John,  let  not  an  iU- 

juducd  nirety  deltar  you  from  a  happiness,  which 
stands  with  open  arms  to  receive  you.  Iliink 
what  my  folly  has  lost  in  Araminta ;  and,  whea 
your  in(lignaiion  at  the  affront  is  a  little  respited, 
be  blest  yourself,  and  pi^  me — [As  he  goes  out. 
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he  Ml  h»k$  after  Akakinta  and  Belmovr.]  | 
■■■■  I  don't  fiee  them  now;  but  I  wiJI  go  round  | 
that  way  to  the  bouse.  [Exit  Model y. 

Sir  John.  What  can  this  mean  r  He  cannot 
intend  to  deceive  me ;  he  seems  too  sincereW 
affscted-^I  must,  I  will  believe  him.  The  mind, 
svbich  suspects  injustice,  is  half  guil^  of  it  itself 
Talks  tenderly  of  me !  tore  the  papers ! 
treated  them  with  indignation  !  Heavens !  what 

a  flow  of  fender  joy  comes  over  me ! Shall 

Celia,  then,  be  mine  ?  How  my  heart  dances  !  O  ! 
I  could  be  wondrous  foolish  ! — Well,  Jonathan ! 

Enter  Stewabo. 

Stew.  The  gentleman,  sir 

Sir  John,  What  of  the  gentleman  ?  I  am  ready 
for  any  thing. 

Stew,  Will  wait  upon  yoor  honour  to-morrow, 
as  you  are  not  at  leiso&e. 

Sir  John.  With  all  my  heart — ^Now  or  then, 
whenever  he  pleases. 

Stew.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  spirits. 

Sir  John.  Spirits,  Jonathan !  I  am  light  as  air 
— Make  a  thousand  excuses  to  him—^-but  let  it 
be  to-morrow,  however,  for  I  see  lady  Beverley 
coming  this  way. 

Stew.  Heaven  bles^  his  good  soul !  I  love  to 
see  him  merry.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Lady  Bev.  If  I  don't  interrupt  you,  fdr  John — 

Sir  John,  Interrupt  me,  madam !  'tis  impos- 
idble. 

Lady  Bev.  For  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  an 
indecorum  even  to  you. 

Sir  John.  Come,  come,  lady  Beverley,  these 
little  bickerings  must  be  laid  aside.  Give  me 
your  hand,  lady.  Now  we  are  friends.  [Kitting 
it.]        How  does  your  lovely  daughter? 

Lady  Bev,  You  arc  in  a  mighty  good  humour, 
sir  John;  perhaps  every  body  may  not  be  so. 

Sir  John.  Every  body  must  be  80>  madam, 
where  I  come  t  I  am  joy  itself ! 


4t 


The  jolly  god  that  leads  the  jocund  houis.'^ 
Lady  Bev.  What  is  come  to  the  man  !• 

Ti»  ••trilii  •.  .1  r    M 


Whatever  it  is,  I  shall  damp  it  presently— [ilvidf.] 
-- — Do  you  choose  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
sir  John  ? 

Sir  John*  You  can  say  nothing,  madam,  but 
that  you  consent,  and  Celia  is  my  own-^— Yes, 
you  yourself  have  been  a  witness  to  her  integrity, 
Come,  indulge  me,  lady  Beverley.  Declare  it 
all,  and  let  mc  listen  to  my  happiness. 

Lady  Bev.  I  shall  declare  nothing,  sir  John, 
on  that  subject :  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  a  very 

dilFtTent  import In  short,  without  drcumlo- 

culion,  or  any  unnecessary  embarrassment  to  en- 
tangle tlie  aOhir,  I  and  ray  daughter  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  us  to  con- 
tjniiu  any  lonscr  in  your  faouly. 

Sir  John,  Madam! 


Lady  Bev.  This  is  what  I  had  to  dedare^  sir 
John. 

Sir  John.  Does  Celia,  madam,  desire  to  leave 


me ! 


Lady  Bev.  It  was  a  proposal  of  her  own. 

Sir  John.  Confusion ! 

Jjody  Bev.  And  a  very  sensible  one  too,  in  my 
opinion.  For  when  people  are  not  so  easy  to- 
gether, as  might  be  expected,  I  know  no  better 
remedy  than  parting. 

Sir  John.  [Atide^  Sure,  this  is  no  trick  of 
Modely's,  to  get  her  away  from  me ! — He  talked 
too  himself  of  leaving  my  family  immediately^- 
I  shall  relapse  again. 

Lady  Bev.  I  find,  sir  John,  you  are  somewhat 
disconcerted :  but  for  my  part — 

Sir  John.  O  torture  I 

Lady  Bev.  I  say,  for  my  part,  sir  John,  it 
might  have  been  altogether  as  well,  perhaps,  if 
we  had  never  met 

Sir  John.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  behaviour 
has  offiended  you,  but— ^- 

Enter  Araminta,  Celia,  and  Belmovk. 

Ara.  [To  Celia,  at  the  entert.]  Leave  the 
bouse  indeed ! — Come,  come,  you  shall  speak  to 
him What  b  all  this  disorder  for  ?  Pray,  bro- 
ther, has  any  thing  new  happened  ? — ^That  wretch 
has  been  beforehand  vrith  us.        [Atide  to  Bel. 

Lady  Bev.  Nothing  at  all,  Mrs  Araminta ;  I 
have  onl^  made  a  very  reasonable  proposal  to 
him,  which  he  is  pleased  to  treat  with  his  and 
your  usual  incivility. 

Sir  John.  You  wrong  us,  madam,  with  the  im- 
putation— [After  a  paute^  and  tome  irretoluPionf 
Ae  goes  up  fo  Celia. J — I  thought.  Miss  Bever-^ 
ley,  I  had  already  given  up  my  authority,  and 
that  you  were  perfectly  at  hberty  to  follow  your 
own  inclinations.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed, 
to  have  still  assisted  you  with  my  advice ;  and  I 
flattered  myself  that  my  presence  would  have 
been  no  restraint  upon  your  conduct  But  I  find 
it  is  otherwise.  My  very  roof  is  grown  irksome 
to  you,  and  the  innocent  pleasure  I  received  in 
obsen'ing  your  growing  virtues,  is  no  longer  to 
be  indulged  to  me. 

Ceiia.  O,  sir,  put  not  so  hard  a  construction 
upon  what  I  thought  a  blameless  proceeding. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  I  should  fly  from 
him,  who  has  twice  rejected  me  uith  disdain  ? 

Sir  John.  With  disdain,  Celia  ? 

Celia.  Who  has  withdrawn  from  me  even  his 
parental  tenderness,  and  driven  me  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  avoiding  him,  lest  I  should  offend 
him  farther.  I  know  how  much  my  inexperience 
wants  a  faithful  guide ;  I  know  what  cruel  cen- 
sures a  malicious  world  will  pass  upon  my  con 
duct — but  I  must  bear  them  all.  ror  he,  who 
might  protect  me  from  myself — protect  m'e  from 
the  insults  of  licentious  tongues^  abandons  me  to 
fortune. 
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Sir  John.  O,  Celia !— — have  I.  have  I  aban- 
doned thee  ? Heaven  knows  my  inmost  soul : 

how  did  it  rejoice,  but  a  few  moments  ago»  when 
JModely  told  me  that  your  heart  was  mine  ! 

Ara,  Modcly  ! — Did  Modely  tell  you  so  ?^ 
Do  you  hear  that,  Mr  Belmour  ? 

Sir  John,  He  did,  my  sister,  with  every  dr- 
eumstance  wtiich  could  increase  his  own  guilt, 
and  her  integrity. 

Ara.  This  was  honest,  however. 

Sir  John.  I  tliought  it  so,  and  respected  him  ac- 
cordingly. O,  he  breathed  comfort  to  a  despair- 
ing wretch  !  but  now  a  thousand,  thausand  doubts 
crowd  in  upon  me.  He  leaves  my  house  this  in- 
■tant ;  nay,  may  be  gone  already.  Celia,  too,  is 
flying  from  me — perhaps  to  join  him,  and,  with 
her  happier  lover,  smile  at  my  undoing  !— 

[Leans  on  Ara. 

Celia,  I  bunt  with  indif^nation ! — Can  I  be 
suspected  of  such  treachery  ?  Can  you,  sir,  who 
know  my  every  thought,  harbour  such  a  suspi- 
cion?— O,  madam,  this  contempt  have  you 
brought  upon  me.  A  want  of  deceit  whs  all  the 
little  negative  praise  I  bad  to  boast  of,  and  that 
is  now  denied  me.  [Leant  on  L.  Bev. 

Lady  Bev,  Come  away,  child. 

Ceha.  No,  madam:  I  have  a  harder  task  still 
to  perform.  [Comes  up  to  sir  John.]  To  oflfer  you 
my  hand  again,  under  these  circumstances,  thus 
despicable  as  you  have  made  me,  may  seem  an 
insult  But  I  mean  it  not  as  such— -O,  sir,  if 
you  ever  loved  my  father,  in  pity  to  my  orphan 
state,  let  me  not  leave  you.  Snield  me  from  tlie 
world;  shield  me  from  the  worst  of  misfortunes, 
your  own  unkind  suspicions  ! 

Ara.  What  fooling  is  here  !  Help  me^  Mr  Bel- 
mour— There,  take  her  hand— And  now  let  it  go 
if  you  can. 

Sir  John,  [Grasping  her  hand,]  O,  Celia !  may 
I  believe  Modely  }  Is  your  heart  mine  ? 

Celia.  It  is,  and  ever  shall  be. 

Sir  John.  Transporting  ecstacy  ! 

[Tnrning  fo Celia. 

Lady  Bev:  I  should  think,  sir  John,  a  mo- 
ther's ct)n»cnt— though  Mrs  Aramintn,  I  see, 
has  been  so  very  good  to  take  that  ottice  upon 
herself. 

iSir  John.  I  bc-g  your  pardon,  madam ;  my 
thoughts  were  too  much  engaged-- But  may  1 
hope  for  your  concurrence  ? 

Jjody  Bev.  I  dou*t  know  what  to  say  to  yoo ; 
I  think  you  have  bewitclied  the  girl  amongst 
yoii. 

Ara,  Indeed,  lady  Beverley, 'this  is  quite  pre- 

C«temaa.    Ha  !  he  here  again— -Pn»tcct  me, 
r  Belmour. 

Enter  MoDttr. 

Mcde.  Madam,  yo«  need  fly  no  where  for 
protection :  you  have  no  insolence  to  fear  from 
me.     I  am  humbled  sufticicntly,  and  the  post 


chaise  is  now  at  the  door  to  baniah  me  for  ever. 
My  sole  business,  here,  is  to  nnite  that  Tirtuou^ 
man  with  the  most  worthy  of  her  sex. 

Ara.  [Uaff' aside.]  Tnnk  yon  for  the  compli- 
ment-^—Now,  Mr  Belmonr. 

Lady  Bev,  You  may  spare  yoaraelf  the  trou- 
ble, cousin  Modely;  the  girl  i^  irveoovcr&biy 
gone  already. 

Mode,  May  all  the  hafpineas  they  deserve  at- 
tend them  !  [Ooing,  tken  iaoks  back  at  Ara.}— 
I  cannot  leave  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr  Modely,  is  there  nobody  here 
besides,  whom  you  ought  to  take  leave  of? 

Mode.  I  own  my  parting  from  that  bdr  [  To 
Araminta.]  should  not  be  in  silence;  but  a 
conviction  of  my  guilt  stops  my  tongue  from  ut- 
terance. 

Ara.  I  cannot  say  I  quite  believe  that ;  but  a« 
our  affair  may  make  some  noiae  in  the  world.  tW 
the  sake  of  my  own  character,  I  must  beg  of  %<hi 
to  declare,  before  this  aimpany,  whether  any  part 
of  my  conduct  has  given  a  shackiw  of  exru^ 
for  the  insult  I  have  received.  If  it  has,  be  ho- 
nest, and  pnx:lairo  it. 

Mode,  None,  by  heaven !  the  crime  was  at! 
my  own,  and  I  suner  for  it  justly  and  aeverelv — 
with  shame  I  speak  it,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearances to  tne  contrary,  my  heart  waa  ever 
yours,  and  ever  will  be. 

Ara,  I  am  sntisfled,  and  will  honestly  confc^N 
the  sole  reason  of  my  present  appeal  was  th2>, 
that  where  I  had  destined  my  hand,  my  conduct 
might  appear  unblemished. 

[Gives  her  hand  to  Belwoif.. 

Mode,  Confusion!  then,  my  suspicions  were 
just. 

Sir  John,  Sister! 

CeUa,  Anuninta! 

Ara,  What  do  yon  mean  ?  what  are  ye  sorpri- 
sed  at  ?  The  insinvatinK  Mr  Modely  can  m  V'.  r 
want  mistresses  any  iHiere.  Can  he,  Mr  ikl- 
roour  P  You  know  him  perfectly. 

Mode,  Distraction !  Knows  me }  Yes,  he  doc9 
know  me.  The  villain !  though  he  triumphs  in 
my  sufferings,  knows  what  I  feel !  Yoo,  ma- 
da«n,  are  just  in  yuar  seventy ;  from  you  I  hnre 
deserved  every  thing ;  the  anguish,  the  despair 
which  must  attend  ray  future  life,  comes  fmm 

you, like  Heaven's  avenging  minister! But,  for 

him !  [Sir  John  interposa,]  O,  for  a  sword 

But  I  shall  find  a  time,  and  a  severe  one.     Let 
me  go,  sir  John 

Ara,  111  carry  on  the  farce  no  Itmger.  Rash, 
inconsiderate  madman !  The  sword,  which  piercer 
Mr  Belmour's  breast,  won  Id  rob  you  of  the  be^t 
of  friends.  This  pretended  marriage,  for  it  is  ik> 
more,  was  merely  contrived  by  him,  to  convince 
me  of  yoar  sincerity.  Embrace  him  as  your 
guardian  angel,  and  leani  from  him  to  be  virtu* 
ous. 

Bel.  O,  madam,  let  me  sfiil  plead  for  him  !<— > 
Surely,  when  a  man  feeb  hinatlf  in  the  wrong. 
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you  cannot  desire  him  to  nifler  a  greater  poniBh- 
ment.  I 

Ara,  I  have  done  with  fooling.  You  told  me 
to-day,  lady  fieverieyy  that  he  would  never  re- 
turn to  me. 

JLady  Bev.  And  I  told  you,  at  the  same  time, 
madam,  that  if  he  did— -you  would  take  him. 

Ara.  In  both  jou  are  mistaken.  Mr  Modely, 
your  last  behaviour  to  Celia  and  my  brother, 
ahews  a  generosity  of  temper  I  did  not  think  you 
callable  of,  and  for  that  I  thank  you.  But  to  be 
aerious  on  our  own  aflhir,  whatever  appearance 
your  present  change  may  cany  with  it,  your 
transactions  of  to-day  have  been  such,  that  I  can 
never  hereafter  have  that  respect  for  you,  which 
a  wife  ought  to  have  for  her  nusband. 

Sir  John,  I  am  sony  to  say  it,  Mr  Modely,  her 
detennination  is,  I  fear,  too  just  Trust  to  time, 
bowever ;  at  least  let  us  part  friends,  and  not 
abruptlv.  We  should  conceal  the  failings  of 
each  other ;  and,  if  it  must  come  to  that,  endea- 
vour to  find  out  specious  reasons  for  breaking  off 
the  match,  without  ii\iuriii|(  either  party. 

Ara,  To  shew  how  wiHing  I  am  to  conceal 
eveiy  thing— now  I  have  had  mj  little  female  re* 
▼enge^as  my  brother  has  promised  us  the  fiddles 
this  eveniofe  Mr  Modely,  as  usual,  shall  be  my 
partner  in  me  dance. 

Mode,  I  have  desen'ed  this  ridicule^  madam^ 
mid  am  humbled  to  what  you  please. 


Ara,  Why,  then,  brother,  as  we  all  seem  in  a 
stnmge  dilemma,  why  may'nt  we  have  one  dance 
in  the  garden  ?  it  will  put  us  in  good  humour. 

Sir  John,  As  you  please,  madam.  Call  the 
fiddles  hither.    Don't  despair,  Mr  Modely. 

[Halfatide  to  him, 

Ladtf  Beo.  I  will  not  dance,  positively. 

BtL  Indeed,  but  you  shall,  madam ;  do  you 
think  I  will  he  the  onl^  disconsolate  swain  who 
wants  a  partner }  Besides,  you  see  there  are  so 
few  of  us,  that  we  must  odl  in  the  butler  and 
the  ladies'  maids  even  to  help  out  the  figure. 

Sir  John,  Come,  lady  Beverley,  you  must  lay 
aside  all  animosities.  If  I  have  behaved  im- 
properly to  you  to-day,  I  most  sincerely  ask 
your  pardon,  and  hope  the  aniicties  I  have  been 
under  will  sufficiently  plead  my  excuse ;  my  fu- 
ture conduct  shall  be  irreproachable.  [Turning 
to  Celia.]  Here  have  I  placed  my  happiness^ 
and  here  expect  it.  0,Cclia !  if  the  senousnesa 
of  my  behaviour  should  hereafter  ofiend  you,  im- 
pute it  to  imr  infirmity ;  it  can  never  proceed 
from  want  of  a£Eection. 

A  heart,  like  mine,  its  own  distress  contrives^ 
And  feels,  most  sensibly,  the  pain  it  gives; 
Then  even  its  frailties  candidly  approve^ 
FoTi  if  it  errS|  it  errs  from  too  much  love. 

[4  donce^ExcHut  immct* 
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MEN. 

Lord  Oglebt,  on  old  peer,  ridieuloutfy  aping 
the  graces  of  youth,  but  kind-hearted  and  be- 
nevolent, withaL 

Sir  Johv  Melvil,  nephew  to  Lord  Ogleby. 

Sterling,  a  merchant  retired  from  businest, 

JjawtyvvLh,  privately  married  to  Fan  NT. 

Serjeant  Flower, '^ 

Traverse,  >  lawyert. 


Trueman, 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Heidelberg,  mter  to  Sterling. 

Miss  Sterling,  her/awmrite  niece^ 

Fan  NT,  pricately  married  to  Loteweli^ 

Bettt,  maid  to  Fan  NT. 

Trustt,  wund  to  Mrs  Heidelbrro. 

Chamba^aid. 


iScefft— Mb  Sterling's  country  home. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I^ — A  room  in  Sterling's  houu. 

Miss  Fannt  and  Bettt  meeting. 
Bet,  [Running  in.]  Ma'am  !   Miss  Fanny ! 


ma'am ! 


Fan.  What's  the  matter,  BeUy? 

Bet.  Oh  la !  ma'am !  as  sure  as  I  am  alire, 
here  is  your  husband — 

Fan.  Ilush  !  my  dear  Betty  !  if  any  body  in 
the  house  should  hear  ypu,  I  am  ruined. 

Bet.  Mercy  on  me !  it  has  frightened  me  to 
such  a  degree,  that  my  heart  is  come  up  to  my 
mouth.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  ma'am,  here's  that 
dear,  sweet — 

Fan.  Have  a  care,  Betty  ! 

Bet.  Lord !  I  am  bewitched,  I  think.  But,  as 
I  was  a  saying,  ma'am,  here's  Mr  Lovewell  just 
come  from  London. 

Fan.  Indeed! 


Bet.  Yes,  indeed  and  indeed,  ma'am,  he  is.  I 
saw  him  crossing  the  coort-yard  in  his  boots. 

Fan.  I  am  glaid'to  hear  it.  Bot  pray  nofw,  mj 
dear  Betty,  be  cautious.  Don't  mentrao  that 
word  again,  on  any  acccmnt.  You  know,  we  hare 
agreed  never  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort, 
for  fear  of  any  accident. 

Bet.  Dear  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon  me. 
There  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  than  I  am.  Though  1  say  it,  I  am 
as  secret  as  the  grave — and  if  it  is  never  told  till 
I  tell  it,  it  may  remain  untold  till  doom's-day  for 
Betty. 

Fan.  I  know  you  are  fiiithful — but,  in  our  dr* 
cumstances,  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bet.  Very  true,  ma'am !  and  yet  I  vow  and 
protest,  there's  more  plague  than  pleasaie  with  a 
secret ;  especially  if  a  body  may'nt  mention  it  to 
four  or  five  of  one's  particular  aoquaintnoce. 
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Fan,  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then,  I  hope,  you  nuiy  mention  it  to 
any  body.  Mr  Lovewell  will  acquaint  the  family 
with  the  nature  of  our  situation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bet.  The  sooner  the  better,  I  believe :  for  if 
be  does  not  teJl  it,  there's  a  little  tell-tale,  I  know 
•f,  will  come  and  rell  it  for  him. 

JFViii.  Fv,  Betty  !  [Blunhing. 

Bet.  An  I  you  may  well  blash.  But  you're 
not  so  sicky  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so  mahy 
qualms—- 

Fan.  Have  done !  I  shall  be  quite  angry  with 
you. 

Bet.  Angry!— Bless  the  dear  puppet!  I  am 
sure  I  shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my  own. 
I  meant  no  harm,  Heaven  knows. 

Fan.  Well,  say  no  more  of  this — It  makes  me 
oneasy — ^All  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  be  faith- 
ful and  secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter,  till 
we  disclose  it  to  the  family  of  ourselves. 

Bet.  Me  reveal  it ! — If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish  I 
may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any  harm 
for  the  world — And  as  fur  Mr  Lovewell,  I  am 
wire  I  have  loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since 
he  got  a  tide-waiter's  pUce  for  my  brother — But 
let  me  tell  you  both,  you  must  leave  off  your  soft 
looks  to  each  other,  and  your  whispers,  and  your 
glances,  and  your  always  sitting  next  to  one  an- 
other at  dinner,  and  your  long  walks  together  in 
the  evening. — For  mv  part,  if  I  had  not  been  in 
the  secret,  I  shouldf  nave  known  you  were  a 
pair  of  lovers  Rt  least,  if  not  roan  and  wife,  as — 

Fan.  See  there  now  again  !  Pray,  be  careful. 

Bet.  Well— well — nobody  hears  me. — Man 
and  wife. — I'll  say  no  more— what  I  tell  you  is 
very  true  for  all  ihat^— 

Love.  [Calling  vithin.]  William  ! 

Bet.  Hark  I  I  hear  your  husband— 

jFaa.  What ! 

Bet.  I  say,  here  comes  Mr  Lovewell — Mind 
ihe  caution  I  give  you — FlI  be  whipped  now,  if 
you  are  not  the  Grbt  person  he  sees  or  speaks  to 
in  the  family!  However,  if  you  choose  it,  it's 
nothing  ai  all  to  me — as  you  sow,  so  you  must 
reap— as  you  brew,  so  you  must  bake.^I'll  e'en 
slip  down  the  back-stairs  and  leave  you  together. 

[Exit. 

Fan.  I  see,  I  see  I  shall  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's ease,  till  our  marriai^e  is  made  public. 
New  distresses  crowd  in  upon  me  every  day. 
The  solicitude  of  my  mind  sinks  my  spirits,  preys 
upon  my  health,  and  destroys  every  comfort  uf 
my  life.  It  shall  be  revealed,  let  what  will  be 
the  cootequence» 

Enter  Lovewell. 

Love.  My  love ! — How's  this  ? — In  tears  ? — 
Indeed,  this  is  too  mudu  You  promised  me  to 
support  your  spirits,  and  to  wait  the  determina- 
tion of  our  fortune  with  patience.    For  my  sake, 

Vol.  IL 


for  your  own,  he  comforted  !  Wliy  will  you  ttudy 
to  add  to  our  uneasiness  and  perplexity  ? 

Fan.  Oh,  Mr  lytvewell  I  tlie  indelicacy  of  m 
secret  marriage  grows  every  day  more  and  more 
shocking  to  me.  I  walk  about  the  house  like  a 
guilty  wretch :  I  imagine  myself  the  object  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  whole  family ;  amd  am  under  the 
perpetual  terrors  of  a  shameful  detection. 

Love,  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  tr)  blame.  The 
amiable  delicacy  of  your  temper,  and  your  quick 
sensibility,  only  serve,  to  make  you  unhappy.'^ 
To  clear  up  this  a&ir  properly  to  Mr  Sterling, 
is  the  continual  employment  of  my  thpughts^ 
Every  thing  now  is  m  a  fair  train.  It  begins 
to  grow  ripe  for  a  discovery ;  and ;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  concluding  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ourselves,  of  your  father,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fan.  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolved  it  shall 
end  soon — lery  soon.  I  would  not  live  another 
week  in  this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mistress  of  the 
universe.. 

Love,  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.  Do  not 
let  us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  marriage 
with  the  tumult  this  matter  may  occasion — I 
have  brought  letters  from  lord  Ogleby  and  sir 
John  Melvil  to  Mr  Sterling.  They  will'  be  here 
this  evening — and,  I  dare  say,  within  this  hour. 

Fan.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Love.  Why  so  ? 

Fan.  No  matter — Only  let  us  disclose  ant. 
marriage  immediately ! 

Love.  As  soon  as  possible. 

Fan.  But  directly. 

Love,  In  a  few  days,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Fan,  To^night-p'-or  to-morrow  morning. 

Love,  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 

Fan.  Nay,  but  you  roust. 

Love.  Must!  Why? 

Fan.  Indeed  you  roust. — I  have  the  most  al- 
arming reasons  for  it. 

Love.  Alarming,  indeed  !  for  thev  alarm  me, 
even  before  I  am  acquainted  with  them-— What 
are  they? 

Fan.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Ijove.  Not  tell  me  r 

Fan.  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled,  yoii 
shall  be  acquainted  with  every  thing. 

Love.  Sorry  they  are  coming ! — Must  be  dis* 
covered  I — What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it  possible 
you  ran  have  any  reasons  that  need  be  conceal- 
ed' from  me  ? 

Fan.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjectures 
—but  rest  assured,  that  though  you  are  unable 
to  divine  the  cause,  the  con^quence  of  a  dis- 
covery, be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  attended 
with  half  the  miseries  of  the  present  interval. 

Ixwe.  Vou  put  me  upon  the  rack. — I  would  do 

any  thing  to  make  you  easy. But  you  know 

your  father's  temper. — Money  (you  will  exniat 
my  frankness)  is  the  spring  of  all  his  actions^ 
which  nothing  but  the  idea  of  acquiring  nobility 
or  magnifioencey  can  ever  make  him  forego     '" 
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and  thew  be  thhiks  his  monej  will  pbrchase.— 
You  know y  too,  yoar  aunt's,  Mrs  Heideiberg's,  no- 
tions of  the  splendour  of  high  life;  her  contempt 
for  everj  thing  that  does  not  relish  of  what  she 
calls  quality ;  and  that,  from  the  vast  fortune  in 
her  hands,  by  bei*  late  husband,  she  absolutely 
p)vem%  Mr  Sterling  and  the  whole  family  :  now, 
if  they  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  af- 
fair too  abruptly,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  incen- 
sed beyond  all  hopes  of  reconcihation. 

Fan,  But  if  they  are  made  acquainted  with  it 
otherwise  than  by  ourselves,  it  will  be  ten  times 
worse :  and  a  discovery  grows  every  day  more 
probable.  The  whole  family  have  long  suspect- 
ed our  affection.  We  are  also  in  the  power  of 
a  foolish  maid-servant ;  and  if  we  may  even  de- 
pend on  her  fidelity,  we  cannot  answer  for  her 
discretion. — Discover  it  therefore,  immediately, 
lest  some  accident  should  bring  it  to  light,  and  in- 
volve us  in  additional  disgrace. 

Love.  Well — well — I  mean  to  discover  it  soon, 
but  would  not  do  it  too  precipitately.  I  have 
more  than  once  sounded  Mr  Sterling  about  it,  and 
will  attempt  him  more  seriously  the  next  oppot^ 
tonity.  But  my  principal  hopes  are  these :  My 
relationship  to  lord  Ogleby,  and  his  having  placed 
me  with  your  father,  have  been,  you  know,  the 
first  links  in  the  chain  of  this  connection  between 
the  two  families ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  am 
at  present  in  high  favour  with  all  parties.  While 
they  all  remain  t^  us  well  affected  to  me,  I  pro* 

f»se  to  lay  our  case  before  the  old  lord ;  ana,  if 
can  prevail  on  him  to  mediate  in  this  affiur,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  able  to  appease 

?rour  father ;  and,  being  a  lord,  and  a  man  of  qua- 
ity,  I  am  sure  he  may  bring  Mrs  Heidelberg  into 
good  humour  at  any  time.  Let  me  beg  you,  there- 
fore, to  have  but  a  little  patience,  as,  you  see, 
we  are  upon  the  very  eve  of  a  discovery,  that 
must  probably  be  to  our  advantage. 

Fan,  Manage  it  your  own  way.  I  am  per- 
stiaded. 

Love,  But,  in  the  mean  time,  make  yourself 
easy. 

Fan.  As  easy  as  I  can,  I  will.  We  had  bet- 
ter not  remain  together  any  longer  at  present 
Think  of  this  business,  and  let  me  know  bow  you 
proceed. 

Love,  Depend  on  my  care !  But,  pray,  be 
pheerful. 

Fan.  I  will. 

A$  ihe  is  going  cutt  enter  Sterliu o. 

Ster,  Hey  day !  who  have  we  got  here  i 
fnn.  [Confuied.]  Mr  LovewelT,  sir  ! 
Ster,  And  where  are  you  going,  hussy  ^ 
JFVin.  To  my  sister's  chamber,  sir.  [Exit  Fan. 
Ster,  Ah,  fxivewell !    What !   always  getting 
fiiy  foolish  girl,  yonder,  into  a  comer  ? — Well — 
well — let  us  but  once  see  her  eldest  eister  fast 
tnarried  to  sir  John  Melvil,  we'll  soon  provide 
^  ^Qp4  bosbftDd  for  Fanny,  I  warraot  ^ou. 


Lave.  Would  to  Heaven,  sir,  you  would  pro- 
vide her  one  of  my  recommendation ! 

Ster.  Yourself!  eh,  Lovewell? 

Lave.  With  your  pleasure,  sir. 

Ster.  Mighty  well ! 

Love.  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  Mis 
Fanny. 

Ster.  Better  and  better ! 

Love.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  oaDseoc, 
.sir- 


Ster.   What !   you  mamr  Fanny ! — no— 1»— 
that  will  never  do,  Lovewefl ! -You're  a  good 


boy,  to  be  sure — I  have  a  great  value  for  yoo- 
but  can't  think  of  you  for  a  son-in-law.— iWe's 
no  stuflf  in  the  case ;  no  money,-  Lovewell ! 

Love.  My  pretensions  te  fortune,  indeed,  sie 
but  moderate ;  but,  tboo^  not  equal  to  spka- 
dour,  sufficient  to  keep  us  above  distress.— Add 
to  which,  that  I  hope,  by  diligence,  to  iocresse  it 
— and  have  love,  honour 

Ster.  But  not  the  stufl^  Lovewell !— Add  out 
little  round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fomdR, 
and  that  will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  sij  to 
me.  You  know  I've  a  regard  for  you — would  do 
any  thing  to  serve  you — any  thing  on  the  footiag 
of  friendship— but 

Love.  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  friod- 
ship,  sir,  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  I  should  rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

Ster.  Psha  !  psha !  that's  another  tfaiof^  jot 
know.  Where  money  or  interest  is  cooovned, 
friendship  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Love.  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  dao^ccr 
is  at  stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sore,  to  » 
crifice  a  little  to  her  inclinations  } 

Ster.  Inclinations  I  why,  you  would  not  pc^ 
suade  me  that  the  girl  is  m  love  with  yoii--di, 
Lovewell  ? 

Love.  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  Mis 
Fanny,  sir;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happiness 
or  misery  of  my  life  depends  entirely  upon  ber. 

Ster.  Why,  indeed,  now,  if  your  kinsman,  M 
Ogleby,  would  come  down  hflndsovnely  for  jos 
— but  that's  impossible — ^No,  no — 'twill  nercrds 
— I  must  hear  no  more  of  this— Come,  U^^ 
well,  promise  me  that  I  shall  hear  no  oiorc  of 
this. 

Love.  [Hetitatingf]  I  am  afraid,  nr,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  if  I  did 
promise  you. 

Ster.  Why,  you  would  not  olfer  to  many  her 
without  my  consent !  would  you,  Love#eU? 

Love.  Marry  her,  sir !  [Ccnfixi 

Ster.  Ay,  marry  her,  sir ! — ^I  know  veiy  •«fl 
that  a  warm  speech  or  two  from  such  a  du^ 
rous  young  spark  as  you  are,  would  go  nrnch  ^ 
ther  towanis  persuading  a  silly  girl  to  do  vhtf 
she  has  more  than  a.  month's  mind  to  dd^  thtf 
twenty  grave  lectures  I'rom  fathers  or  meAa*i 
or  uncles  or  aunts,  to  prevem  her.  Bnt  v* 
would  not,  sure,  be  such  a  base  feUowi  m* 
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treacherous  yonng  rogac,  as  to  seduce  mj  daugh- 
ter's afiSectiooSy  and  destroy  the  peace  or  mjlar 
miiyin  that  manuer?  I  roust  insist  on  it,  that 
you  give  me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without 
my  consent 

Love,  Sir — I — I — as  to  that — I — I— beg,  wr, 
•- — Pniy^  sir,  eicuse  me  on  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent. 

Ster.  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  carry  this 
matter  no  farther  without  my  approbation. 

Love,  You  may  depend  on  it^  sir,  that  it  shall 
go  no  further. 

Ster,  Weil — ^well — that's  enough — ^111  take  care 
of  the  rest,  I  warrant  you.  Come,  come ;  let's 
have  done  with  this  nonsense ! — What's  doing  in 
town  ?  Any  news  upon  'Change  f 

Love,  Nothing  material. 

Ster,  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap, 
and  Madeira  safe  in  the  warehouses  ?  Have  you 
compared  the  goods  with  the  invoice  and  bills  of 
lading,  and  are  they  all  right  ? 

Love,  They  are,  sir.  - 

Ster,  And  how  are  stocks  ? 

Love,  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 

Ster.  Weil,  well — some  good  news  from  Ame- 
rica, and  they'll  be  up  again. But  how  are 

lord  Ogleby  and  sir  Jonn  Melvil  ?  When  are  we 
to  expect  them  ? 

Lave,  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose  to 
bring  you  their  commands.  Here  are  letters  from 
both  of  them.  [Giving  tettert. 

Ster,  Let  me  see — ^let  me  see — 'Slife,  how  his 
lordship's  letter  is  perfumed  ! — It  takes  my  breath 
away.  [Opening  it  J]  And  French  paper,  too!  with 
a  fine  border  of  flowers  and  flourishes — and  a 
slippery  gloss  on  it  that  dazzles  one's  eyes.    *  My 

*  dear  Mr  Sterling.'  [Reading.]  Merry  on  me  ! 
his  lordship  writes  a  worse  hand  tlian  a  boy  at  his 
exercise. But  how's  this  ? — Eh ! — ^•with  you  to 

*  night' — [Reading.] — *  Lawyers  to  morrow  morn- 

*  ing'— To  night ! that's  sudden,  indeed 

Where's  my  sister  Heidelberg?  she  should  know 
of  this  immediately.  Here,  John  !  Harry ! 
Thomas !  [Calling  the  servants.]  Hark  ye,  Love- 
well  ! 

Love,  Sir! 

Ster.  Mind  now,  how  111  entertain  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John — We'll  sliew  your  fellows  at 
tlie  other  end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in  the 
city — ^Tliey  shall  eat  gold — and  drink  gold — ^and 
lie  in  gold.  Here,  cook !  butler !  [Calling.]  What 
signifies  your  birth,  and  education,  and  titles! 
—Money,  money  !— that's  the  stuff  that  makes 
the  great  man  in  tliis  country. 

Liwe,  Very  true,  sir. 

Ster,   True,   sir ! Why,   then,  have  done 


chant  is  the  most  rcipcctabte  diaracter  io  the 
universe.^— 'Slife,  man,  a  rich  English  mei^ 
chant  may  make  himself  a  match  for  the  daughter 
of  a  nabob.-*— Where  are  all  my  rascals  9  Hen, 
William !  [JExit  ^aa.  caiUng. 

Love,  So— as  I  suspected.— —Quite  averse  to 
the  match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it 

with  great  displeasure.-^^ ^What's  best  to  be 

done  ? Let  me  see  ! — Suppose  I  get  sir  John 

Melvil  to  interest  himself  in  this  affiur.  He  may 
mention  it  to  lord  Ogleby  with  a  better  grace  than 
I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail  on  him  to  inter- 
fere in  it  I  can  open  my  mind  also  more  freely  to 
sir  John.  He  told  me,  when  I  left  him  in  town, 
that  he  had  something  of  consequence  to  commu^ 
nicate,  and  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  kim«  I  an 
gbd  of  it :  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me^ 
and  the  service  I  may  do  him,  will  ensure  me  lui 
good  offices. — Poor  Fanny  !  It  huru  me  to  see 
her  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery  of  the 
cause  adds  to  my  anxiety.— Something  must  be 
done  upon  her  acci>unt;  for,  at  all  events,  her 
solicitude  shall  be  removed.  [Exit. 


with  your  nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're 
not  rich  enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man 
of  business  should  mind  nothing  but  his  business. 
—Where  are  these  fellows?— John!  Thomas! 

[Calling.] Get  an  estate,  and  a  wife  will  fol- 
»w  of  course.— ^Ah,  Loirewcll!  an  English  mer- 


SCENE  II. — Changes  to  another  apartment. 

Enter  Miss  Sterling  and  Miss  Fanny. 

Miss  Ster.  Oh,  my  dear  sister,  aay  no  more  ! 
This  is  downright  hypocrisy.  You  shall  never 
convince  me  that  you  don't  envy  me  beyond  rocs» 
sure.  Well,  after  all,  it  is  eitreniely  natural- 
It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  you. 

Fan,  Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

Miss  Ster,  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy 
me? 

Fan.  Not  in  the  least 

Miss  Ster,  And  you  don't  in  the  lent  wish 
that  yon  was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

IViJi.  No,  indeed,  I  don't    Whv  should  I  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Why  should  you !  What  I  on  the 
brink  of  marriage,  fortune,  title  !  But  I  had  foi^* 
got — ^There's  that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr  Lav&* 
well,  in  the  case.  You  would  not  break  your 
faith  with  jrour  true  love  now,  for  the  world,  X 
warrant  you. 

Fan.  Mr  Lovewell  !-^Always  Mr  Lovewell ! 
Lord,  what  signifies  Mr  Lovewell,  sister  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Pretty  peevish  soul !  Oh,  my  dear, 
grave,  romantic  sister! — A  perfect  philosopher 
in  petticoats ! — Love  and  a  cottage  ! — Eh,  FannyJP 

Ah,  give  me  indiflerence,  and  a  coach  and 

six!— ^ 

Fan.  And  why  not  the  coach  and  six,  without 
tlie  indifference  ?  But,  pray,  when  is  this  happy 
marriiige  of  yoiuv  to  be  celebrated  ?  I  long  to 
give  you  joy. 

Miss  Ster,  In  a  day  or  two — ^I  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly— Oh,  my  dear  sister  !  I  must  mortify  her  a 
little. — [Aside.}— I  know  you  have  a  pretty  tastev 
Pray,  pve  mc  your  opinion  of  my  jewels.  How 
do  you  like  the  style  of  this  esdavage  ? 

[Sheming  jewels. 
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Fan.  Extrcinely  liandsome,  indeed ;  and  well 
fancied. 

Miu  SUr.  What  d'ye  think  of  these  brace- 
lets? I  shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set 
round  with  diamonds,  to  one,  and  sir  John's  to 
the  other.  And  this  pair  of  ear-rin^s  !  set  trans> 
fmrcnt !  here,  tlie  tops,  you  see,  will  shake  oflf  to 
wear  in  a  morning,  or  m  an  undress — how  d'ye 
like  them?  [Shars  jeveis. 

Fan.  Very  much,  I  assure  you — Ble^ss  me,  sis- 
ter, you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jewels ! — 
You'll  be  the  very  queen  of  diamonds  ! 

AJtst  Ster,  11a,  ha,  ha  !  \'ery  well,  my  dear ! 
I  shall  bt  as  fine  as  a  little  queen,  indeed.  I 
have  a  bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow — made 
up  01  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and 
topazes,  and  amethysts — jewels  of  all  colours, 
green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  intemiixt — the  prettiest 
thinj5  you  ever  sa\^  in  your  lite!  '1  lie  jcwelkr 
Bavs,  J  ^hall  set  out  with  as  ni:inv  diamond!)  as 
any  liody  in  town,  except  lady  Brilliant,  and  Fol- 
ly \N'hai-d*ye  call  it,  lord  Njuander's  kept  miv 
tress. 

Fan.  But  what  are  your  wedding-clothes,  sis- 
ter? 

AUm  Ster.  Oh,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure, 
you  know.  I  buu^hi  thrm  at  sir  Joseph  Lnte- 
strin^i's,  and  sat  alHtvr  an  hour  in  the  parlour  be- 
hind the  shop,  conMiltinir  lady  Lutebtrini:  about 
gold  and  silver  stulfs,  on  purpose  to  inortiiy  her. 

Fan.  lie,  sinter  !  How  could  you  be  so  abo- 
minably provoking  ? 

Alias  Ster.  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
pride  of  your  city-knltihts'  ladies.  Did  you  ever 
observe  tlie  airs  of  huly  Lutestring,  dre>t  in  the 
ricliest  brocade  out  of  her  hu<^band's  shop,  play- 
ing crown  whist  at  Haberdasher's  Hall — \V  hilst 
Uie  civil  smirking  sir  Joseph,  with  a  snug  wig 
triimiied  round  his  broad  face,  as  close  as  a  new- 
cut  yew-hedge,  and  his  shoes  so  black  that  they 
shine  again,  stands  all  day  in  his  shop,  fastened 
to  his  counter  like  a  bad  shilling ! 

Fan,  Indeed,  indeed,  sinter,  this  is  too  much — 
If  you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a 

by-word  in  the  city Vou  must  never  venture 

on  the  inside  ol  'iVinple-bar  again. 

AliMx  Ster.  Never  do  1  desire  it — never,  my 
dear  Fanny,  I  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to 
be  transported  to  the  dear  regions  of  (irosvenor- 
square — far — far  from  the  dull  districts  of  Al- 
dersgate.  Cheap,  Candlewick,  niul  Furringdon 
Without  and  Within  ! — My  heart  coes  pit-a-pat 
at  the  very  iriea  of  being  introduced  at  court ! — 
Gilt  chariot  ! — Pycbald  horses  ! — Laced  U\v- 
ries  !^and  then  the  whispers  bu^/in":  round  the 
cirrle — *  Who  is  that  younp  lady?  Who  is  ».he?' 
— *  Lady  Melvil,  madam!' — luidy  MeUil !  My 
cars  tingle  at  ttie  sound.  And  then  at  dinner, 
instead  of  my  father  perpetually  asking — *  Any 
news  upon  *C  lianue?' — To  crv— *  W  ell,  sir  Johii, 
any  thing  new  from  Arthur^s  ?'— Or,  to  say  to 
some  other  woman  of  qnaiitv — *  Was  your  ladv- 
fchip  at  the  duche»s  of  Kubber's  last  night  t   Did 


you  call  io  at  ladv  Thunder's  ?  In  the  unmens!^ 
of  crowd,  I  swear  1  did  not  see  you — scara  a 
soul  at  the  opera  last  Saturday — shall  I  see  v>.-a 
at  Carlisle  house  next  Thnnday  ^ — Ob,  the  dear 
l>eau  monde  !  I  was  bom  to  move  in  the  spkre 
of  the  great  world. 

Fan.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happi- 
ness, you  have  no  compassion  for  me — no  pu 
for  us  poor  mortals  in  common  life. 

AJisM  Ster.  [Affeciedfy.'i — Vou  ?  You're  ab'^t 
pity.  You  would  not  change  conditions  »i:r. 
me.  You're  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  \  i 
know.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  if  Mr  Louwi.: 
and  you  ctjiiie  tc^ether,  as  I  doubt  not  you  w '. 
you  will  live  very  comfortably,  I  dare  say.  He 
will  mind  his  business — you'll  employ  yuurntr  ui 
the  delightful  care  of  your  family — and  once  ic  a 
season,  perhaps,  you'll  sit  togethtr  in  a  frr»nt  Ki 
at  a  hem  lit  play,  as  we  used  to  do  at  our  dan'  li:- 
master's,  you  know — and,  perhaps,  I  ain't  nk^c 
vou  in  the  summer,  witli  some  other  cituer-s  a; 
[  unbridiie.  For  my  part,  1  shall  always  n.ttr- 
tain  a  proper  regard  for  my  relations.  You  s.han; 
want  my  countenance,  I  assure  you. 

Fan.  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Ueidclberc. 

Afrt  Hrid.  [At  enteringJl — Here  this  even i:.!:' 
I  %ow  and  protest  we  shall  scarce  have  tinu  to 

provide  ftir  them Oh,  my  dear! — [To  Mi>> 

SiFR.] — I  am  glad  to  see  you're  not  qiuie  n»  a 
dishabille.  l^>rd  Oglcby  and  sir  Joiiu  Mtiwl 
will  be  here  l«>-night. 

AJiss  Ster.  Tcvnight,  madam  ? 

AIrM  He'td.  Yes,  my  dear,  to-night.  Oh,  pi i 
on  R  smarter  cap,  and  change  tliose  ordinar}  m:- 
Hesr! — Lord,  I  have  such  a  deal  to  do,  1  ^i-'i' 
scarce  have  time  to  slip  on  my  Italian  lutotru.; 
Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a  house-keeper? 

Enter  Mrs  Trusty. 

Oh,  here.  Trusty  !  Do  you  know  that  people  of 
qualuty  are  expected  here  this  evening  } 

Trui.  Yes,  madam. 

Airs  Heid.  Well — Do  you  be  sure,  now,  tbi 
every  thing  is  done  in  the  most  genteelest  Oiai  • 
ncr — and  to  the  honour  of  the  famaJy. 

Trun.  Yes,  madam. 

Airs  Ihid.  Well— -but  mind  what  I  say  ti 
you. 

jfVws.  Yes,  madam. 

Airs  Hrid.  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  d>.  v 
bed-clmnd>er— d'ye  hear?  and  sir  John  in  f  •'' 
blue  duuiask-room— his  lordship's  valet-de-^ia:ii^ 
in  the  opposite 

lYus.  Bi  t  Mr  Lovewell  is  come  4own— arJ 
you  know  that's  his  room,  madam. 

Airs  Hcid.  Well — well — Mr  Lovewell  mnv 
make  slnfi — or  get  a  bed  at  the  George,  li^^ 
hark  ye.  Trusty  ! 

Trus.  Madam  ! 

Airs  Utid.  Get  the  great  dining-room  in  or-. 
dcr^  as  soon  as  possable.    Unpaper  thecu^UiU^• 
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take  the  civen  off  the  couch  and  the  chairs ;  and 
put  the  china  figures  on  the  mantle  piece  inune- 
diately. 

Trui.  Yes,  madam. 

Mr$  HsifL  Be  gone,  then !  Fly,  this  instant ! 
Where's  my  brother  Sterling  ? 

2Viij.  Talking  to  the  butler,  madam. 

MrtHeid,  Very  well— {Exit  Trusty. J — 
Miss  Fanny  !  I  pertest  I  did  not  see  you  before 
—Lord,  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Fan    With  me !  Nothing,  madam. 

Mn  Held.  Bless  me  I  Why,  your  face  is  as 
(Nile,  and  black,  and  yellow— of  fifty  colours,  I 
pertest.  And  then  you  have  dicst  yourself  as 
loose  and  as  big — I  declare  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  to  be  seen  now,  as  a  young  woman  with  a 

fine  waist You  all  make  yourselves  as  round 

as  Mrs  Deputy  Barter.  Go,  child  !  You  know 
the  qualaty  will  be  here  by  and  by.  Go,  and 
make  yourself  a  little  more  fit  tu  be  seen.— [£xi< 
Fanny  J — She  is  gone  away  in  tears — absftlutely 
crying,  I  vow  and  pertest.  Tltis  ridicalous  lore! 
\Ve  must  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  makes  a  perfect 
nataral  of  the  girl. 

Misi  Ster.  Poor  soul !  She  cannot  help  it. 

[Affectedly, 

Mrs  Heid.  Well,  my  dear !  Now  I  shall  have 
an  opportoonity  of  convincing  you  nf  the  absur- 
dity of  what  you  was  telling  me  concerning  sir 
John's  Melvil'!»  behaviour  to  you. 

Miss  Ster,  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  un- 
casmcss.  But,  mdeed,  madam,  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded but  that  sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold 
lover.  Such  distant  civility,  grave  looks,  and  luke- 
warm professions  of  esteem  for  me  and  the  whole 
family  1  I  have  heard  of  flames  and  darts;  but 
sir  John's  is  a  passion  of  mere  ice  and  snow. 

Mrs  Heid.  Oh  fie.  my  dear !  I  am  perfectly 
a$ha«iied  of  you.  That's  so  liLe  the  notions  of 
your  p<)or  sister !  What  you  complain  of  as  cold- 
ness and  inditiarencc,  is  nothing  but  the  extreme 
geutilaty  of  his  address,  an  exact  pictur  of  the 
manners  of  qualaty. 

MiU  Ster.  Oh,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  com- 

Jlaisauce !  full  ulf  formal  bows  and  set  speeches ! 
declare,  if  there  was  any  violent  passion  on  my 
side,  I  should  be  quite  jealpus  of  hiin. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  suy,  jcalus  indeed ^Jealus  of 

who,  firay  ? 

Aim  Ster.  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a  much 
greater  favourite  than  I  am,  and  he  pays  her  in- 
finitely more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Airs  Hetd,  Lord  !  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  is,  cannot  distinguish  between  Uie  genteel 
a^d  the  vulgar  part  of  the  famaly  ?  between 
vou  and  your  sister,  for  instance — or  me  and  inv 

lirother  ? Be  advised  by  me,  cliild !   It  is  all 

pulitcncHs  and  good-breeding.  Nobody  knows  the 
qualaty  better  than  1  do. 

Miu  Ster.  In  my  mind,  the  old  lord,  his  uncle, 
has  ten  times  more  gallantry  almut  him  than  sir 
John.    Ue  is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies^  and 


smiles,  and  grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles,  and  fills 
every  wrinkle  of  his  old  wizen  face  with  comical 
expressions  of  tenderness.  I  think  he  would 
make  an  admirable  sweetheart 

Enter  Sterlimg. 


Lovewell  had  any  thought,  he  would  have  brought 
down  a  turbot,  or  some  of  the  laud-carriage  mack- 
rell. 

Mrs  Heid.  Lord,  brother,  I  am  afraid  his 
lordship  and  sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is 
light ! 

Ster.  I  warrant  you. But,  pray,  sister  Hei- 
delberg, let  the  turtle  be  dressed  to-morrow,  and 

some  venison and  let  the  gardener  cut  some 

pine-apples — and  get  out  some  ice. I'll  an** 

swer  for  wine,  I  warrant  you — I'll  give  them  such 
a  glass  of  champagne  as  they  never  drank  in  tlieir 
lives — no,  not  at  a  duke's  table. 

Mrs  Heid.  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  you 
behave.  I  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you  with 
people  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you  aon*t  fall 
asleep  directly  after  supper,  as  you  commonly  do. 
Take  a  good  deal  of  snutT,  and  that  will  keep 
you  awake — And  don't  burst  out  with  your  hor^ 
rible  loud  horse  laughs.     It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Ster,  Never  fear,  sister ! — Who  have  we  here  > 

Mrs  Heid.  It  is  Mons.  Cantoon,  the  Swish  gen- 
tleman, that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  vow  and 
pertest. 

Enter  Canton. 

Ster.  Ah,  mounseer !  your  servant— I  am  verj 
glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Ccia.  Mosh  oblige  to  Mons.  Sterlings — Ma'am, 
I  am  yours — Matemoiselle,  I  am  yours. 

[Bowing  r<mmL 

Mrs  Heid,  Your  humble  servant,  Mr  Cantoon ! 

Can.  I  kiss  your  hands,  matam ! 

Ster.  Well,  mounseer ! — and  what  news  of 
your  good  family? — when  are  we  to  sec  bis  lord- 
ship and  sir  John? 

Can.  Mons.  Sterling!  Milor  Ogleby  and  sr 
Jean  Melville  will  be  here  in  one  quarter-hour. 

Ster.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mrs  Heid.  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it 
Being  so  late,  I  was  at  read  of  some  accident — 
Will  you  please  to  have  any  thin^  Mr  Cantoaq^ 
after  your  journey  ? 

Can,  No,  I  tank  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs  Heid.  Shall  i  go  and  shew  you  the  aparip 
ments,sir? 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honeur,  ma'am. 

Mrs  Held.  Come,  then ! — come,  my  dear ! 

yro  Miss  Ster  lino. — Eieunt, 

Ster.  Pox  on't,  itb  almost  dark  ! — It  will  he  too 
late  to  go  round  the  gardeu  this  evening. — How- 
ever, 1  v%ill  carry  cheui  to  take  a  peep  at  my  fin^ 
canal  at  least,  I  am  determined.  [B^it* 
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SCENE  L — An  anti^hmiAer  to  Loed  Oglcby's 

bed<hamber.     Tabic  with  chocoiatCy  and  tmall 
eoiefor  medicmct. 

Enter  Brush,  my  lortts  vaUt'de-chamhre^  and 
Sterling's  chambermaid, 

BrtttA.  You  shall  itaj,  my  dear ;  I  insist  upon 
it. 

CAiwi.  Najr,  prajy  sir,  don*t  be  so  posidve ;  I 
cannot  stay,  indeed. 

Brush,  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our  better 
acquaintance. 

Cham,  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate;  and,  if  I 
did,  one  has  no  salisfaction  with  such  apprehen- 
aioiis  about  one — If  mj  lord  should  wake,  or  the 
Sh  ibfa  t!entleman  should  see  one,  or  madam  Hei- 
deiber^  bliouid  know  of  it,  I  should  be  frighted  to 
death ;  besides,  I  have  had  my  tea  already  this 
morning.— I  am  sure  I  hear  my  lord !  [In  ajright. 

Brush,  No,  no,  madam ;  don't  flutter  yourself 
r— the  moment  my  lord  wakes,  he  rings  his  bell ; 
which  I  answer,  sooner  or  later,  as  it  suits  my 
convenience. 

Cham,  But  should  he  come  upon  us  without 
tinging 

Brush.  I'll  forpive  him  if  he  does — ^This  key 

(Takes  a  phial  out  of  the  caMe,'\  locks  him  up  till 
please  to  let  him  out 
Cham.  Law  !  sir,  that*s  pothecary's  stuff. 
Brush,  It  is  so — but  without  this  he  can  no 
more  get  out  of  bed — than  he  can  read  without 
spectacles — [jSVps.]  What  with  qualms,  age,  rheu- 
matisms, and  a  few  surfeits  in  his  yuuth,  he 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  brushing,  oiling,  screw- 
ing, and  wiurluig  up,  to  set  him  a-going  for  the 

Cham,  [5i/)Jt.]  That's  prodigious,  indeed 
[5f/if.]  My  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes,  he  is  quite  a  spcK:tarle,  [Sipt^ — 
a  mere  corpse,  till  he  is  revived  and  refreshed 
from  our  little  miiga/ine  here — When  the  resto- 
rative pill%  and  coniial  waters  warm  his  stomach, 
and  get  into  his  head,  vanity  frisks  in  his  heart; 
and  then  he  sets  up  for  the  lover,  the  rake,  and 
die  fine  gc^nrieiiiRn. 

Cham.  [Sipt.^  Poor  gentleman !  but  should 
the  Swish  geuiirnnau  come  upon  us. 

[Frightened. 

Brunh.  Why,  then,  the  English  gentleman 
would  \ye  very  aiifsry.  No  foreitiiicr  must  break 
in  upon  my  privacy.  \^ipi-\  Hut  1  can  assure  you 
Mon«>ieur  Canton  is  others i-e  employed — He  is 
obliged  to  skim  the  crenin  of  half  a  score  iiews- 
pap«rs  for  my  lord's  breakfast — ha,  ha!  Pray, 
madam,  drink  your  n\y  peaceably — My  lord's 
chocolate  is  reuiHrkahK  ti^Kxl ;  he  v»on'ttoucha 
drop,  hut  whpr  comes  trom  Italy. 

Chum.  [^ippinf^.\  Tis  very  fine,  indeed  !  [^ip*.] 


and  diarmingly  perfumed — it  mdls  for  all  tie 
world  like  our  young  ladiea'  drpsaing  boaes. 

Brush,  Yon  have  an  eicetietH  tastc^  mainn : 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  m  few  coAtrt 
for  jTOur  own  drinking  [Takee  tktm  out  ri  a 
drawer  in  the  table,]  and,  io  reCmn,  I  desire  no- 
thing but  to  taste  die  perfwne  of  jwu  ht\— 
[Kisses  Aer.1  A  small  return  of  favours,  mac^r, 
will  make,  I  hope,  this  oooatry  and  retireoQir.i 
agreeable  to  us  both.  [He  ftovs,  »ke  eurtsia  — 
Your  young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith:  [S  ] 
thougH^  upon  my  soul,  I  am  qoite  of  rov  e.i 
lord's  mind  about  them;  and,  were  I  indin^r  :.> 
matrimony,  I  should  take  the  youngest       [>  *. 

Cham,  Mihs  Fanny's  the  most  aflSiblest,  aini :  <e 
most  best  natured  creter ! 

Brush.  And  the  eldest  a  little  haoebtT  or 
so 

Cham,  Morehaughtier  and  prouder  than  Sa!-^ 

himself but  this  I  tay  quite  confideini.il  iv 

you ;  for  one  would  not  hurt  a  jonng  lady's  mar- 
riage, you  know.  f  X  . 

Brush,  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  hurt  i: 
with  us  we  don't  consider  tempers;  we  v^an: 
money,  Mrs  Nancy.  Give  ua  plenty  of  tfir:. 
we'll  abate  you  a  great  deal  in  otner  particula  ^, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cham,  Bless  me,  here's  somebody !  [Br//  nnr^ ' 
Oh,  'tis  my  lord  I  Well,  your  servant,  Mr  BfuvN 
Ill  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  rouns. 

Brush,  Do  so  but  never  mind  the  U'i 

I   shan*t  go  this  half  hour.     Will  )t'U 


drink  tea  with  me  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Cham,  Not  for  the  world,  Mr  Brusb— m  b« 

here  to  set  all  things  to  rights  But  I  nt  :< 

not  drink  tea,  indeed  and  so  yoar  sen2i<>t. 

[Exit  with  tea-board,     Beli  ri^.j. 

Brush.  It  is  impossible  to  stupify  one's  <h.  .n 
the  country  for  a  week,  without  some  little  Birti. ;: 
with  the  Abigails:  this  is  much  the  haodRmje^: 
wench  in  the  house,  except  theolddtiien's  yo!.i::- 
est  daughter,  and  I  have  not  time  enougl)  t^^  '-^} 
a  plan  for  lier.  [Bell  rings. \  And  now  1*11  po  vj 
my  lord,  for  I  have  nothing  else  tu  do. 

[Goir:- 

Enter  Canton,  with  newspapers  in  his  hand. 
Can.  Monsieur  Brush!    Maistre  Brush!  mr 


lor  stirra  yet? 

Bru%h.  He  has  just  rung  bis  bell- 
goint:  to  him. 


-I  n'n 

[IW. 


Can.  Oepechez  vous  done.  [Putt  on  his  sfd.- 

factes.]  I  wish  de  deveil  had  ail  dese  papiers 

I  forget  as  fast  as  I  rend de  Advertise  pi' 

out  of  my  head  de  Gazette,  de  Chronique,  imH 
so  dey  all  go  Tun  apr^'s  I'autre— — I  must  ctr 
some  nouvelle  for  my  lor,  or  he'll  be  enrant  on:- 
tre  moi.  Voyons  !  [Reads  the  paper.]  Here  i- 
nothing  but  Auti-scjanus  &  advertise 
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Enter  Maid  with  chocolate  things. 

Vat  you  want,  child  ? 

Maid,  Only  the  chocolate  things  sir. 

Can,  0|  Ter  well ;  dat  is  good  girl ;  and  very 
prit,  too.  [Exit  Maid, 

Lord  Ogle,  [Within,]  Canton  I  he  he  ! 

\Coughs.^  Canton ! 

Can,  I  come,  my  lor !  vat  shall  I  do  ?  I  have 
no  news :  he  will  make  great  tiotaaiarre !— — 

Lord  Ogle.  [Within.]  Canton !  I  say,  Can- 
ton !  Where  are  you  ? 

Enter  Lord  Oglebt,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Can,  Here,  my  lor ;  I  ask  pardon,  my  lor ;  I 
have  not  finish  de  papiers. 

Xon/  Ogle,  Damn  your  pardon,  and  your  pa- 
piers  ;  I  want  you  here.  Canton. 
Can.  Den  I  ran,  dat  is  all. 

[ShuffUi  along.    Lord  Oglebt  learn  up- 
on Caxton,  toOf  and  come$  forward.] 
Lord  Ogle,  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccoimt- 
«ble  mixture ;  you  hare  the  language  and  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  French,  with  Sie  laziness  of  the 
Dutchmen. 
Can,  Tis  very  true,  my  lor ;  T  can't  help 
Lord  Ogle.  [Crief  aicl.J  O  Diavolo ! 
Can.  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor? 
Lord  Ogle,  Indeed,  but  I  am,  my  lor.    That 
▼ulgar  feRow,  Sterhng,  with  his  city  politeness, 
would  force  me  down  his  slope  last  night  to  see 
a  clay-ooloured  ditch,  which  he  calls  a  canal; 
and  what  with  the  dew,  and  the  east  wind,  my  hips 
and  shoulders  are  absolutely  screwed   to  my 
body. 

Can,  A  little  veritable  eau  d'arqnibnsade  vil 
set  all  to  right  again. 

[Lord  Oglebt  iiti  downj  and  Brush 
givet  chocolate. 
Lord  Ogle.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops.  Brush? 
Brush.  Here,  my  lord !  [Pouring  out. 

Lord  Ogle.  Quelle  nouvelle  avez  vous,  Can- 
Ion? 

Can.  A  great  deal  of  papier,  but  no  news  at 
alL 

Lord  Ogle.  What !  nothing  at  all,  you  stupid 
fellow  ? 

Can.  Yes,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise  liere 
vil  ^ve  you  more  plaisir  den  all  the  lies  about 
nothing  at  alL    La  voila ! 

[Puts  on  hii  ifectaekt. 
Lord  Ogle.  Come,  read  it.  Canton,  with  good 
emphasis,  and  good  discretion. 

tan,  I  vil,  my  lor.  [Camton  reads^  '  Dere  is 
'  DO  question,  but  that  the  Coemetiqne  Royale 
'  vil  utterly  take  vm  all  beats,  pimps,  freoks, 
'oder  eruptions  of  de  skin,  ana  likewise  de 
'  wrioque  of  old  age,  &c.  ^c.'  A  great  deal 
more,  my  lor.  '  Be  sure  to  ask  for  de  Cosme- 
*  tique  noyale,  signed  by  the  Docteur  own  hand. 
'  Dcre  is  more  raison  for  dis  caution  dan  good 
^ipeo  vil  think.'    Eh  bieo,  my  lor ! 


Lord  Ogk^  £h  bi^n.  Canton !  Will  yoo  pup* 
chase  any? 

Can.  tor  you,  my  lor  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Forme,  you  old  puppy !  for  what  f 

Can.  My  lor ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Do  I  want  cosmeticks? 

Can.  My  lor ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Look  in  my  face  come,  be 

sincere.    Does  it  want  the  assistanoe  of  art  ? 

Can.  [With  hii  spectaclet.]  En  verite  non— > 
lis  veiy  smoose  and  brillian*— — *-bot  tote  dat 
you  miffht  take  a  little  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  mon- 
sieur, as  you  generally  do.  The  surfeit  water. 
Brush !  [Brush  pours  out,]  What  do  you  think. 
Brush,  of  this  family  we  are  going  to  be  conneo- 
tedwith?£h! 

Brush.  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord ;  but  it 
would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  are  right.  Brush ^Thera 

'  is  no  washmg  the  blackamoor  white  Mr 

Sterling  will  never  ^t  rid  of  Blackfriai*— always 
taste  of  the  Borachio—and  the  poor  woman,  ms 
sister,  is  so  busy,  and  so  notable,  to  make  one 
welcome,  that  I  have  not  yet  got  over  her  firat 
reception ;  it  almost  amounted  to  sufibcation !  I 
think  tlie  daughters  are  tolerable.  Where's  my 
cephalic  snuff?  [Brush  gives  him  a  boi^ 

Can.  Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lot,  for  dey  look  at 
no  ting  el^e,  ma  foi. 

Lord  Ogle.  Did  they?  Why,  I  think  they  did 
a  little— Where's  my  glass  ?  [Brush  puts  one  on 
the  table,]  The  youngest  is  delecteble. 

[Takes  snuffi 

Can,  O  oui,  my  lor,  very  delect,  inteed ;  sbo 
made  doux  yeuz  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  Ogle,  She  was  particular.  The  eldes^ 
my  nephew's  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable  wife ; 
she  has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her  father  and 
aunt,  happily  blended  with  the  termagant  quali- 
ties of  her  deceased  mother.  Some  peppennlnt 
water,  Brush.  How  happy  is  it.  Canton,  for 
young  ladies  in  general,  that  people  of  quality 
overlook  every  t^ng  in  a  mamage-oontract  but 
their  fortune. 

Can.  C*e8t  bien  heureux,  et  Commode  aussL 

Lord  Ogle,  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by 
my  bed  side— [Brush  goes  for  it.]  Canton,  do 
you  wait  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  let  nobody  in- 
terrupt me  till  I  call  you. 

Can,  Mush  good  may  do  your  lordship. 

Lord  Ogle.  [To Brush,  who  hrings  the  pamphr 
let.]  And  now.  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to  my 
studies.  [Exit  Brush.}— ^ What  can  I  poasibly 
do  among  these  women  here,  with  this  confound- 
ed rheumatism  ?  It  is  a  most  grievous  enemy  to 
gallantry  and  address.  [Gets  off  his  chair,]  He  1 
courage,  my  lor !  by  Heavens,  Vm  another  crea<» 
tare !  [Hums  and  dances  a  little.]  It  will  do, 
faith !— ^  Bravo,  my  lor !  these  gins  have  abso»- 
lutely  inspired  me  If  they  are  for  a  game 

of  romps— *— Me  voila  pret !  [oings  and  dances.] 
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■         Oh ! — that^s  an  ugly  twinge — ^but  its  gone 

1  have  rather  too  much  of  the  lily  this 

morning  in  mj  complexion ;  a  faint  tincture  of 
the  rose  will  gire  a  delicate  spirit  to  my  eyes  for 
the  day.  [Unlocks  n  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  ana  takes  out  rouge :  while  he  is  oamting 
himself,  a  knocking  at  the  door.]  Who  s  there  ? 
I  won't  be  disturb^. 

Can.  [Without,}  My  lor!  my  lor!  here  is 
Monsieur  Sterling,  to  pay  his  devoir  to  you  this 
morn  in  your  chambre. 

Lord  Ogle,  [Softly,]  What  a  fellow !  [Aloud,] 
I  am  extremely  Honoured  by  Mr  Sterting — Why 
don't  you  see  him  in,  monsieur?—*!  wish  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  his  stinking  canaL  [Door  opens.] 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr  Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  deal 
of  honour ! 

Enter  Sterling  and  Lovewell. 

Ster.  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  slept 
well  in  the  nigbtn- — I  believe  there  are  no  bet- 
ter beds  in  Europe  than  I  have-— I  spare  no  pains 
to  get  them,  nor  money  to  buy  them His  ma- 
jesty, God  bless  him,  don't  sleep  upon  a  better 
out  of  his  palace;  and  if  I  had  said  io,  too,  I  hope 
no  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Your  beds  are  like  every  thing 

else  about  you — incomparable  ! They   not 

only  make  one  rest  well,  but  give  one  spirits, 
Mr  Sterling. 

Ster,  What  say  you  then,  my  lord,  to  another 
walk  in  the  garden  ?  You  must  see  my  water  by 
day-light,  and  my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  my 
clumps,  and  my  bridge,  and  my  flowering  trees, 
and  my  bed  of  Dutch  tulips — Matters  looked 
but  dim  last  night,  my  lord.  I  feel  the  dew  in 
my  great  toe— ^but  I  would  put  on  a  cut  shoe, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  walk  you  about — I  may 
be  laid  up  to-morrow. 

Lord  Ugle.  I  pray  Heaven  you  may  !    [Aside. 

Ster,  What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  I  was  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast : 
Mr  Sterling,  they  are,  in  my  mind,  the  finest 
tulips  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Can,  Bravissimo,  my  lor  I  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ster.  They  shall  meet  your  lordship  in  the 
garden — we  don't  lose  our  walk  for  them;  {'U 
take  you  a  little  round  before  breakfast,  and  a 
larger  before  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  you  shall 
go  the  grand  tour,  as  I  call  it,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Not  a  foot,  I  hope,  Mr  Sterling ; 
consider  your  gout,  my  good  friend— you'll  cer- 
tainly be  laid  by  the  heeb  for  your  politeness, 
he,  he,  he ! 

Can,  Ua,  h^  ha  !  'tis  admirable,  en  verite  ! 

[Laughing  very  heartily, 

Ster,  If  my  young  man  [To  Lov.]  here  would 
but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he  ought  to  do,  as 
mounseer  does  at  yours,  my  lord,  we  should  be 
all  life  and  mirth. 

Lord  Ogle,  What  say  you,  Canton  ?  will  you 


take  my  kinsman  into  your  tuition?  You  hsre 

certainly  the  most  companionable  laugh  I  ever 

met  with,  and  never  out  of  tune — 

Can.  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spiiits.^ 
Lord  Ogle.   Well  said.  Canton!    Sot  hoe 

comes  my  nephew,  to  play  his  part. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil* 

Well,  sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of 
love  ?  Have  you  been  sighing  and  serenading  dut 
morning  ? 

Sir  John.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lonyiip  is 
such  spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sii^ 
What  poor  things,  Mr  Sterling,  these  very  jousg 
fellows  are  !  they  make  love  with  faces,  as  if  they 
were  burying  the  dead — ^though,  indeed,  a  mar- 
riage  sometimes  may  be  properly  called  a  bury* 
ing  of  die  living — eh,  Mr  Sterling? 

Ster,  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  lire  upon, 
my  lord — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Can.  Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  titk  of. 

Sir  Jthn.  ^[ Apart.]  Prithee,  Lovewell,  come 
with  mc  into  the  garden  ;  I  have  soniethin|  of 
consequence  for  you,  and  I  must  conunonicate 
it  directly. 

Jaw.  [Apart,]  We'll  go  together-i=^-If  wor 
lordship  and  Mr  Sterling  please,  we'll  prepare 
the  ladies  to  attend  you  in  the  garden. 

[Exeunt  Sir  John  and  Loveweu. 

Ster,  My  girls  are  always  ready ;  1  make  tfaen 
rise  soon,  and  to  bed  early ;  their  husbands  shall 
have  them  with  good  constitutions,  and  goad  for- 
tunes, if  they  have  nothing  else,  my  lord. 

JjOrd  Ogle.  Fine  things,  Mr  Sterling  1 

Ster.  Fine  things,  indeed,  my  lord !— Ah,  mf 
lord,  had  not  you  run  oflp  your  speed  in  joor 
youth,  you  had  not  been  so  crippled  in  your  agc^ 
my  lord. 

Jjord  Ogle,  Very  pleasant,  he,  he,  he ) 

[Forcing  a  ku§h. 

Ster,  Here's  mounseer  now,  I  suppose,  is 
pretty  near  your  lordship's  standing ;  but,  hanog 
little  to  eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  his  own  coos- 
try,  he'll  wear  three  of  your  lordship  out— eadog 
and  drinking  kills  us  all. 

Lord  Ogle,  Very  pleasant,  I  protest ! — ^What  a 
vulgar  dog  !  [Auk, 

Can,  My  lor  so  old  as  me  !*-He  is  chicken  to 
me — and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

Ster,  Ua,  ha,  ha !  Well  said,  mounseer— keep 
to  that,  and  you'll   live  in  any  countxyof  the 

world Ha,  ha,  ha !— But,  my  lord,  I  wiB 

wait  upon  you  in  the  garden :  we  have  but  a 
little  time  to  breakfast— I'll  go  for  my  hat  aad 
cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with  you,  my  lord,  and 
then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter.  [Exit, 

Lard  Ogle,  I  shall  attend  you  with  pleasine-* 
Hot  rolls  and  butter  in  July !  I  sweat  with  dn 
thoughts  of  it — What  a  strange  beast  it  is ! 

Can.  C'est  un  barbare. 

lard  Ogle,  He  is  a  vulgar  dog ;  and  if  dme 
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was  not  so  much  money  in  the  family,  which  I 
can't  do  without,  I  would  leave  him  and  his  hot 
rolls  and  butter  directly Come  along,  mon- 
sieur!       [Exeunt  Lord  Oolsby  and  Canton. 

8CENE  n.—Change8  to  the  Garden, 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil,  and  Lovewell. 

Love.  In  my  room  this  morning }  Impossible  ! 

Sir  John,  nefore  five  this  morning,  1  {Promise 
you. 

Love.  On  what  occasion  ? 

Sir  John.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind 
to  you,  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed — but  I 
found  that  you  could  not  sleep  neither — The  bird 

was  flown,    and  the  nest  long  since  cold 

Where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 

Jjove.  Pooh  !  prithee  !  ridiculous ! 

Sir  John.  Come  now,  which  was  it }  Miss 
Sterling's  maid  ?  a  pretty  little  rogue !  or  Miss 
Fanny's  Abigail  ?  a  sweet  soul  too — or — 

Lave.  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me 
your  business. 

SirJohn.  Well,  but  where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Walking — writing — what  signifies  where 
I  was? 

Sir  John.  Walking,  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained 
as  hard  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet  refreshing  showers 
to  walk  in !  No,  no,  Lovewell — ^Now  would  I 
give  twenty  pounds  to  know  which  of  the 
maids— 

Ldjve.  But  your  business!  your  business,  sir 
John! 

Sir  John,  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of 
the  family. 

Love.  Psha ! 

Sir  John.  Poor  Lovewell !  he  can't  bear  it,  I 
see.  She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and  tell — Eh, 
Lovewell  ?  However,  though  you  will  not  honour 
me  with  your  confidence,  Vi\  venture  to  trust  yoo 

with  mine What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Stei^ 

ling? 

Love.  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 

Sir  John,  Av ;  what  d'ye  think  of  her  ? 

Love.  An  odd  question ! — but  I  think  her  a 
smart,  lively  ^rl,  full  of  mirth  and  sprightliness. 

Sir  John,  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 

Jjove,  How  ? 

Sir  John.  But  her  person — what  d'ye  think  of 
that? 

JjOve.  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  A  little  grisette  thing. 

Love.  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  fell  you.  You  must  know,  Love- 
well, that  nrttwithstanding  all  appearances-— [See- 
ing Lord  Oglby,  ^c]  VVe  are  interrupted—* 
When  they  are  gone,  I'll  explain. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  Sterling,  Mrs  Heidel- 
berg, Miss  Sterling,  and  Fanny. 

Lord  Ogle.  Great  improvements  indeed,  Mr 
Sterling!  wonderful  improvements!   The  Four 
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Seasons  in  lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  the 
bason  with  Neptune  in  the  middle,  are  all  in  the 
very  extreme  of  fine  taste.  You  have  as  many 
rich  figures  as  the  man  at  Hyde-Park  Comer. 

Ster.  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country-hoose 
is  to  make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord. 
I  spare  no  ex  pence,  not  I.^-^This  is  quite  an- 
ntoer  guess  sort  of  a  place  than  it  was  when  £ 
first  took  it,  my  lord.  We  were  surrounded  with 
trees.  I  cut  down  above  fifty  to  make  the  lawa 
before  die  house,  and  let  in  the  wind  and  the  sun 
— smack-smooth — as  you  see. — ^Then  I  made  a 
green-house  out  of  the  old  laundry,  and  turned 
the  brewhouse  iuto  a  pinery. — ^The  high  octagon 
summer-house,  you  see  yonder,  is  raised  on  die 
mast  of  a  ship,  given  me  by  an  East-fndia  captain, 
who  has  turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money. 
It  commniids  the  whole  road.  All  the  coaches 
and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass  under 
your  eye.  I'll  mouut  you  up  there  in  the  after- 
noon, my  lord.  'Tis  the  pleasantest  place  in  the 
world  to  take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle,  and  so  you 
shall  say,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can 
of  flip,  Mr  Sterling!  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin 
in  the  air.  If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the 

captain  might  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  it 
still,  if  be  had  but  a  fair  wind. 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  Ueid.  Aly  brother*s  a  little  comical  in 
his  ideas,  my  lord  !— But  you'll  excuse  him.— I 
have  a  little  Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my 
own  taste. — In  the  evening  I  shall  hope  for  the 
honour  of  your  lordship's  company  to  mke  a 
dish  of  tea  there,  or  a  suUabub  warm  from  the 
cow. 

Jjord  Ogle.  I  have  every  moment  a  fresh  op- 
portunity of  admiring  the  elegance  of  Mrs  Hei- 
delberg—the very  flower  of  delicacy,  and  cream 
of  politeness. 

Mrs  Ueid.  O,  my  lord  ! 

[Leering  at  Lord  Ogleby. 

Lord  Ogle.  O,  madam  I 

[Leering  at  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Ster.  How  d*ye  like  these  close  walks,  my 
lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  A  most  excellent  serpentine !  It 
forms  a  perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true 
lovers  knot. 

Ster.  Ay,  here's  none  of  your  straight  lines 

here but  all  taste — zig-zag— crinkum-crank- 

uni-^in  and  out— right  and  left — to  and  agaii^— 
twisting  and  turning  like  a  worm,,  my  lord! 

Lord  Ogle.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr 
Sterling  !  one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond 
onc*s  nose  any  where  in  these  walks.— «— You 
are  a  most  excellent  opcoiiomist  of  your  land,  and 

make  a  litde  go  a  great  way. ^It  lies  together 

in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  placed  in  pots  * 
out  at  your  window  in  Grace>church  street. 

Can.  Hn,  lio,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ij}rd  O^lc.  What  d'ye  laugh  at,  Canton  ? 
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Cam,  Ah !  que  cette  similitade  est  drole !  So 
dever  whal  you  say,  mi  lor ! 

Li>rd  Ogle.  \To  Fankt.]  You  seem  mightily 
engaeed,  madam.  What  are  those  pretty  hands 
90  buHily  employed  about } 

Fan.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord  !•— 
"Will  your  lordship  do  me  the  honour  of  accept- 
ing it?  •  [Presenting  it. 

Lord  Ogle,  Til  wear  it  next  my  heart,  ma- 
dam !        I  see  the  young  creature  dotes  on  me ! 

i  Apart. 
_      ,  ^  ed   hi« 

lordship  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the 
cook  or  the  nurse  carry  to  town,  on  a  Monday 
Biorning,  for  a  beau-pot.— Will  your  lordship 
give  roe  leave  to  present  you  with  this  rose  and 
a  mrig  of  sweet-briar } 

Lord  Ogle.  The   truest  emblems  of  yourself, 

madam  !   all  sweetness   and    poigiiancv. A 

little  jealous,  poor  !>oul !  \ Apart. 

Ster.  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  Vn  carry 
you  to  see  my  ruins. 

Airs  Held.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lord- 
ahip  with  ovcr-walkinu;,  brother! 

Lord  Ogte.  Not  at  all,  madam  !  We're  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  you  know ;  in  the  region  of  per- 
petual spring,  youth,  and  beauty. 

[Leering  at  the  vemen. 

3frs  Heid,  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  I  pertest. 

[Apart. 

Can,  Take  a  my  arm,  my  lor  ? 

[Lord  Ogleby  leans  on  him. 

Ster.  Ill  only  shew  his  lordship  my  ruins,  and 
the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and  then 
we'll  go  in  to  breakfast. 

Lord  Ogle.  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster,  Ay,  ruins,  my  lord !  and  they  are  reck- 
oned very  fine  ones,  too.  You  would  think 
them  re^dy  to  tumble  on  your  head.  It  has  just 
cost  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  put  my 
ruins  in  thorough  repair.  This  way,  if  your  lord- 
ship pleases. 

Lord  Ogle.  [Going,  stops.']  What  steeple's  that 
we  see  yonder? — the  parish  church,  I  suppose  ? 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  admirable.  It  is  no 
church  at  all,  my  lord  !  it  is  a  spire  that  I  have 
built  against  a  tree,  a  6eld  or  two  off,  to  termi- 
nate the  prospect.  One  must  always  have  a 
church,  or  an  obelisk,  or  something  to  terminate 
the  prospect,  you  know.  That's  a  rule  in  taste, 
my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Very  ingenious,  indeed  !  For  my 
part,  I  desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  sec 
before  me.  [Leering  at  the  zcomen.] — Simple, 
yet  varied  ;  bounded,  yet  extensive. — Get  away, 
Canton  !  [  Push  in  e  aicatf  Canton.]  I  want  no  as- 
sistance— ril  walk  with  the  ladies. 

Ster.  This  way,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Lciul  on,  sir.  We  yotmg  folks 
here  will  follow  you. Madam  ! — Miss  Ster- 
ling ! — Mish  Fanny  I  I  attend  you. 

[JSj'i^  after  Sterliso,  gallanting  the  ladies. 


Can.  [Followine.']  HeiscoA  o'deganw*.  ma 
fov!       ^  [£'« 

'Sir  John,  At  lengthy  tlwmk  Heaven,  I  ha^e  a? 
opportunity  to  unbosom. — I  know  yoo  arp  tarv 
ful,  Love  well,  and  flatter  myself  yoo  would  re- 
joice to  serve  mc. 

Love.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  xne 

Sir  John.  You  must  know,  then,  notwitli'^tan^- 
ing  all  appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marna^e 
between  Miss  Sterling  and  me  will  oome  to  u>- 
thing. 

Love.  How! 

Sir  John.  It  will  be  no  matdi,  Lovcwell. 

Love.  No  match  ? 

Sir  John.  No. 

Love.  You  amaxe  me !  W  hat  should  prevent  ii* 

Sir  John.  I. 

Lore.  You!     Wherefore? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  like  her. 

Love.  Very  plain,  radeed  !  I  never  si^pp^^l 
that  vou  was  extremely  devoted  to  her  f'n«u  -.v 
clinatmn,  but  thought  you  always  consjikrer.  :r  a? 
a  mjiiter  of  convenience,  rather  than  affectum 

Sir  John,  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  fan...v 
without  any  impressions  on  my  mind — with  aa 
unimpas!)i()ned  indifference,  ready  to  receive  cne 
woman  as  Soon  as  another.  I  looked  upon  \'M. 
serious,  sober  love,  as  a  chimarra,  and  roarr  c? 
as  a  thinfij  of  course,  as,  you  know,  most  pf-pe 
do.  But  I,  who  was  lately  so  great  ao  in^^it  i  2 
love,  am  now  one  of  its  sinccrest  votaries.— Id 
short,  my  defection  from  Miss  Sierling  pnjoftc- 
from  the" violence  of  my  attachment  to  anothtr. 

Love.  Another !  So,  so !  here  will  be  fine  wt-r^ 
And,  pray,  who  is  she  f 

Sir  John.  Who  is  she!  who  can  rfie  be?  b«: 
Fanny,  the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny  I 

lAt're.  Fanny !     What  Fanny  ? 

Sir  John.  Fanny  Sterling.  Her  sister— Is  i -^ 
she  an  angel,  l>ovewcll  ? 

Love,  ilcr  sister?  Confusion !— You  must  not 
think  of  it,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Not  think  of  it }  I  can  think  of  r.v 
thing  else.  Nay,  tell  me,  Lovewell,  was  u  p-^ 
siblc  for  me  to  be  indulged  in  a  perpetual  u  ttr- 
course  with  two  such  objects  as  Fanny  ami  l^r 
sister,  and  not  find  my  heart  led  by  insenvh** 

attraction  towards  her? You  seem  confoujid- 

ed — Why  don't  you  answer  me } 

Love.  Indeed,  sir  John,  this  event  gires  me  sy 
fiuite  concern. 

Sir  John.  Why  so  ? — Is  she  not  an  angel,  Lvc- 
well  ? 

Ixwe.  I  foresee,  that  it  must  prodace  the  wcr-t 
conseouenccs.  Consider  the  confusion  it  w.< 
unavoidably  create.  Let  me  persuade  you  tu 
drop  these  thoughts  iu  time. 

Sir  John.  Never — never,  Lovewell. 

Love.  You  have  gone  too  far  to  recede.  A  nt- 
gociation,  so  nearly  concluded,  cannot  be  brolcn 
off  with  any  grace.  The  lawyers,  you  know,  a-t 
hourly  expected;  the  preUmioaries  almost  fina  ; 
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settled  between  lord  Ogleby  and  Mr  Sterling; 
amd  Miss  Sterling  heraeJf  ready  to  receive  you  as 
a  husband. 

Sir  John,  Why,  the  banns  have  been  publish- 
ed, and  nobody  has  t'orbidden  them,  'tis  true. 
But,  you  know,  either  of  the  parties  may  change 
their  minds,  even  after  they  enter  the  church. 

Love.  You  thiuk  too  lightly  of  this  matter.  To 
carry  your  addresses  so  far — and  then  to  desert 
hex^--and  for  her  sister,  too  !■  -It  will  be  such 
an  affront  to  the  family,  that  they  can  never  put 
up  with  it 

Sir  John,  1  don't  think  so ;  for,  as  to  my  trans- 
ferring my  pa&siou  from  her  to  her  sister,  so  much 
the  better !  for  then,  you  know,  I  don*t  carry  my 
afiection  out  of  the  family. 

Love,  Nay ;  but,  prithee,  be  serious,  and  think 
better  of  it. 

Sir  John.  I  have  thought  better  of  it  already, 
YOU  see.  Tell  me  honestly,  Lovewell  ?  Can  you 
olame  me?  Is  tliere  any  comparison  between 
them? 

Loue,  As  to  that  now — why,  that — is  Just- 
just  as  it  may  strike  difiereut  people.  There  are 
many  admirers  of  Miss  Sterling's  vivacity. 

Sir  John,  V^ivacity !  a  medley  of  Chcapside 
pertness,  and  Whitechapel  pride. — No,  no — ^if  I 
do  go  so  far  into  the  city  for  a  wedding  dinner, 
it  shall  be  upon  turtle  at  least 

Love,  But  I  see  no  probability  of  success ;  for, 
granting  that  Mr  Sterling  would  have  consented  to 
it  at  first,  he  cannot  listen  to  it  now.  Why  did 
not  vou  break  this  afiair  to  the  family  before? 

Sir  John,  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstan- 
ces as  I  have  been,  can  you  wonder  at  my  irreso- 
lution or  perplexity!  nothing  but  despair,  the 
fear  of  losing  my  dear  Fanny,  could  bring  me  to 
a  declaration  even  now ;  and  yet,  I  think  I  know 
Mr  Sterling  so  well,  that,  strange  as  my  proposal 
may  appear,  if  I  can  make  it  advantageous  to  him 
as  a  money  transaction;  as  I  am  sure  I  can,  he 
will  certainly  come  into  it 

Love,  But,  even  suppose  he  should,  which  I 
very  much  doubt,  I  don't  thiuk  Fanny  iierself 
would  listen  to  your  addresses. 

Sir  John,  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  par- 
ticuUr.  ' 
JjQve,  You'll  find  I  am  in  the  right 
Sir  John,  I  have  some  little  reason  to  thiuk 
otherwise. 

Lore,  You  have  not  declared  your  passion  to 
her  already. 
Sir  John,  Yes,  I  have. 

Love,  Indeed  ! — And — ^and-^and  how  did  she 
receive  it  ? 

Sir  John,  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to 
make  my  addresses  to  any  woman,  without  recei- 
ving some  little  encouragement 

Love,  Encouragement  !  did  she  give  yoa  any 
encouragement  ? 

Sir  John,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encou- 
ragement— but  she  blushed— and  cried— «nd  de- 


sired roe  not  to  think  of  it  any  mcM«  :* 
which  I  pressed  her  hand — kissed  it — awore  she 
was  an  augel — and  I  ;could  see  it  tickled  her  (• 
the  soul. 

Love,  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  your 
declaration  ? 

Sir  John,  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was 

a  li|tle  surprised and  she  got  away  from  me^ 

too,  before  I  could  thonjughly  explain  myself.  U 
I  should  not  meet  witli  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  lier,  I  must  get  you  to  deliver  a  letter  for 
me. 

Love.  I ! — a  letter ! 1  had  rather  have  no- 

thiotr 

Sir  John,  Nay;  you  promised  me  your  assist- 
ance  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  Ce 

make  yourself  useful  on  such  an  o<  casiun.  Yoa 
may,  without  suspicion,  acquaint  her  verbally  of 
my  determined  affection  for  her,  and  that  I  am 
rcMilved  to  ask  her  father's  consent. 

Love,  As  to  that,  I— your  commands,  you  know 

that  is,  if  she ^Indeed,  sir  John,  I  think 

yon  are  in  the  wrong. 

Sir  John,  Well — well— that's  my  conceni— 
Ila !  there  she  goes,  by  Heaven !  along  that  waik 
yonder,  d'ye  see  !  I'll  go  to  her  immediately. 

Love,  f^ou  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what 
you  are  doing. 

Sir  John.  I  would  not  lose  this  oppoftiinity  for 
the  universe. 

Love,  Nay,  pray  don't  go !  Your  violence  and 
eaeerness  may  overcome  her  spirits.  The  shock 
wul  be  too  much  for  her.  [Detmuing  kim. 

Sir  John,  Nothing  shall  prevent  roe. Ha  fi 

now  she  turns  into  another  walk  Let  me 

go  !  [Breaks  from  him,]  I  shall  lose  her  I  [Goings 
turns  hack.]  Be  sure,  now,  to  keep  out  of  the 
way !  If  you  interrupt  us,  I  shall  never  fon^ve 
you .  [  Exit  hattify. 

Love,  'Sdeath  !  I  can't  bear  this.  In  love  wim 
my  wife  !  acquaint  me  with  his  passion  for  her  f 
make  his  addresses  before  my  face !— — I  shall 
break  out  before  my  time.— -This  was  the  meanr 
ing  of  Fanny's  uneasiness.  She  could  not  enoon- 
rage  him — I  am  sure  she  could  not— —Ha!  they 
are  turning  into  the  walk,  and  coming  this  way  ; 
Shall  1  leave  the  place ! — ^Leave  him  to  solicit 
my  wife  I  I  can't  submit  to  it— They  come  nearer 
and  nearer — If  I  stay,  it  will  look  suspicious— It 
may  betray  us,  and  uicense  him— They  are  here 
— 1  must  go— I  am  the  most  unfortunate  fellow 
in  the  world  I  [Erie, 

Enter  Fanny  and  Sir  John. 

Fan.  heave  roe,  sir  John,  I  beseech  yoo  leave 
me  !  nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow  me  with 
idle  solicitations,  which  are  an  affront  to  my  cb»« 
racter,  and  an  injury  to  your  own  honour. 

Sir  John,  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  treroblt 
to  ofiend  it :  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion 
be  my  excuse  !  Consider,  madam,  that  the  futnre 
happmess  of  vay  life  depends  on  my  present  ap» 
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pHcstioa  to  you !  consider  that  this  day  most  de- 
termine my  face;  and  these  are,  pcrhapa,  the  on- 
ly moments  left  me  to  incline  you  to  warrant  my 
passion,  and  to  entreat  you  not  to  oppose  the  pro- 
])osals  I  mean  to  open  to  your  father. 

Fan,  For  shame,  for  shame,  sir  John  !  Think 
of  your  previous  engagements !  Think  of  your 
own  situation,  and  toink  of  mine !  What  have 
you  discovered  in  my  conduct,  that  might  en- 
courage you  to  so  bold  a  decUration  ?  I  am  shock- 
ed that  you  should  ventore  to  say  so  much,  and 
blush  that  I  should  even  dare  to*  give  it  a  hear- 
ing.-  Let  me  be  gone ! 

Sir  John,  Nay;  stav,  madam,  but  one  mo- 
ment—^— Your  sensibility  is  too  great. ^En- 
gagements! what  engagements  have  been  pre- 
tended on  either  side  more  than  those  of  family 
convenience  ?  I  went  on  in  the  trammels  of  ma- 
trimonial negociation  with  a  blind  submission  to 
your  father  and  lord  Ogleby ;  but  my  heart  soon 
claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  has  devoted 
itself  to  you,  and  obliges  me  to  plead  earnestly 
for  the  same  tender  interest  in  yours. 

Fan,  Have  a  care,  sir  John  !  do  not  mistake  a 
depraved  will  for  a  virtuous  inclination.  By  these 
common  pretences  of  the  heart,  half  our  sex  are 
made  fools,  and  a  greater  part  of  yours  despise 
them  for  it 

&>  John,  Afiection,  you  will  allow,  is  involun- 
tary. We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  object 
on  which  it  should  fix — But  when  it  is  once  in- 
violably attached — inviolably  as  mine  is  to  you, 

it  often  creates  reciprocal  affection. When  I 

last  urged  you  on  this  subject,  you  heard  me  ^ith 
inore  temper,  and,  I  hoped,  with  some  compas- 
sion. 

Fan,  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to 
exert  a  proper  spirit;  nay,  if  I  did  not  even  ex- 
press the  quickest  resentment  of  your  behaviour, 
2t  was  only  in  consideration  of  that  respect  I  wish 
to  pay  }rou,  in  honour  to  my  sister :  and,  be  as- 
sured, sir,  woman  as  I  am,  that  my  vanity  could 
reap  no  pleasure  from  a  triumph,  that  must  result 
frona  the  blackest  treachery  to  her.  [Going. 

Sir  John,  One  wortl,  and  I  have  done.  [Stop- 
ping her.]  Your  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  oblige  me  to  be  brief 

and  explicit  with  you. 1  appeal,   therefore, 

from  your  delicacy  to  your  justice. Your  sis- 
ter, I  verily  believe,  neither  entertains  any  real 
affection  for  me,  or  tenderness  for  you.  Your  fa- 
ther, I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  much  concern- 
ed by  means  of  which  of  his  daughters  the  fami- 
lies are  united. — Now,  as  they  cannot,  shall  not, 
be  connected,  otherwise  than  by  my  union  with 
you,  why  will  you,  from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose 
a  measure  so  conducive  to  my  happiness,  and,  1 
**''P^>  your  own  ?  I  love  you,  most  passionately 
and  sincerely  love  you — ^and  hope  to  propose 

terms  agreeable  to  Mr  Sterling : Tf,  then,  you 

don't  absolutely  loath,  abhor,  and  scorn  me if 

there  is  no  other  happier  man   ■ 


Fan.  Hear  me,  sir;  hear  my  final  detenmas- 
tion.    Were  my  father  and  sister  as  insensihle  as 
you  are  pleased  to  represent  them;   were  or 
heart  for  ever  to  remain  disengaged  to  any  olha; 
I  could  not  listen  to  your  propoaalsL     Wfast! 
You,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  mania^  with  my  sif- 
ter;  I  living  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  boned, 
not  only  by  the  laws  of  friendship  and  hospbafth- 
ty,  but  even  the  ties  of  blood,  to  contribute  to 
tier  happiness,  and  not  to  conspire  against  her 
peace,   the  peace  of  a  whole  family,   and  dst 
of  my  own  too  ? — ^Away,  away,  sir  John  ! — At 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  drcumstanoes,  yoar  ad- 
dresses only  inspire  me  with  horror.     Ni^,  yon 
must  detain  me  no  longer— I  will  go. 

Sir  John,  Do  not  leave  me  in  abscrfote  des- 
pair !  Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope ! 

[Failing  on  his  bueM. 

Fan,  1  cannot    Pray,  sir  John ! 

[Struggiimg  to  giL 

Sir  John,  Shall  this  band  be  given  to  anodierf 
— [Kisting  her  hand,] — No ;  I  cannot  endore  it. 
My  whole  soul  is  yours,  and  the  whole  happiness 
of  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

J5a/er  Miss  SrEauNG. 

Fan,  Ha !  my  nster  is  here.  Rise,  fbr  shame^ 
sir  John ! 

Sir  John,  Miss  Sterling !  [Riting. 

Miss  Ster.  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  yooll  excuse  me, 
madam  !  I  ha%'e  broke  in  upon  ycm  a  little  aoop- 
portonely,  I  believe — ^but  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt you — I  only  came,  sir,  to  let  you  know 
that  breakfast  waits,  if  you  have  finished  your 
morning's  devotions. 

Sir  John,  I  am  very  sensible.  Miss  SterUa^ 
that  this  may  appear  particular,  but 

Miss  Ster,  O  dear,  sir  John,  don't  put  youi^ 
self  to  the  trouble  of  an  apology — the  thing  ex- 
plains itself. 

iSir  John,  It  will  soon,  madam.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  you,  and  make  no  doubt  of 
convincing  Mr  Sterling  of  the  honour  and  inte- 
grity of  my  intentions.  And — and — ^your  hum- 
ble ser\'ant,  madam ! 

[Ejeit  Sir  John  in  coa/ifsio*. 

Miss  Ster,  Respect !  Insolence  !  Esteem  ! 
Very  fine,  truly ! — And  you,  madam !  my  sweet, 
delicate,  innocent,  sentiuiental  sister !  Will  yoa 
convince  my  pupa,  too,  of  the  integrity  of  your 
intentions? 

Fan.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister !  In- 
deed, 1  don't  deser^'e  it.  Believe  me,  you  can- 
not be  more  ofiended  at  his  behaviuur  than  I  am, 
and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  make  you  half  so  miser- 
able. 

Miss  Ster.  Make  me  miserable  !  Yon  are 
niightily  deceived,  madam  ;  it  gives  me  no  sort 
of  uneasiness,  I  assure  you.  A  base  fellow !  As 
for  you,  miss !  the  pretended  softness  of  your 
disposition,  your  artful  good-nature|  never  iisr 
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posed  upon  me.  I  always  knew  ypu  to  be  sly, 
and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

Fan,  Indeed,  you  wrong  me. 

Mist  Ster,  Ob,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be 
sure  !  Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  before 

Snx }  Did  not  I  see  him  kiss  your  sweet  band  ? 
id  not  I  hear  his  protestations  ?  Was  not  I  a 
witness  of  voor  dissembled  modesty }  No,  no^  my 
dear !  don  t  imagine  that  you  can  make  a  fool  of 
your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

Fan,  Sir  John,  I  own,  is  to  blame ;  bat  I  am 

above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least  injury. 

Afits  Ster.  We  shall  try  tliat,  madam.  I  hope, 

missy  you'll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to 


mj  papa  and  my  aunt,  for  they  shall  both  know 
of  this  matter,  I  promise  you.  [Exit  Mtss  Ster. 
Fan.  How  unhappy  I  am !  My  distresses  mul- 
tiply upon  me.  Mr  Lovewell  must  now  beorime 
acquainted  with  sir  John's  behaviour  to  me,  and 
in  a  manner  that  may  add  to  his  uneasiness.  My 
father,  instead  of  being  disposed,  by  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, to  forgive  any  transgreaeion,  will  be 
previously  inoensc^d  against  me.    My  suiter  and 


discovery.    _, 

am  resolved  to  hasten  it  It  is  surrounded  with 
more  horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears  every 
instant  more  necessary.  [£rif. 


ACT   IIL 


SCENE  L— il  hM 


Enter  a  Servant f  leading  in  Sebjeant  Flowea, 
and  CouNSELLOBi  Tbavebse  and  Trusman, 
all  booted. 

Ser.  This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen ;  my 
master  is  at  breakfisst  witn  the  family  at  present, 
but  I'll  let  him  know,  and  he  will  wait  on  you 
immediately. 

Flow.  Mighty  well,  young  man :  mighty  well. 

Ser.  Please  to  fiivour  me  with  your  names, 
gentlemen. 

Flow.  Let  Mr  Sterling  know,  that  Mr  Seijeant 
Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
are  come  to  wait  on  him,  according  to  his  ap- 
pointment 

Ser.  1  will,  sir.  [Going. 

Fhw.  And  hark'e,  young  man — {Servant  re- 
fanu.]— desire  my  servant — Mr  Seijeant  Flow- 
er^s  servant,  to  bnng  in  my  green  and  gold  saddle- 
cloth and  pistols,  and  lay  them  down  here  in  the 
hall  with  my  portmanteau. 

Ser.  I  will,  sir.  {Exit  Ser. 

Fhm.  Well,  gentlemen!  the  settling  these 
marriage  articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  al- 
most just  on  the  eve  of  the  circuits.  Let  me  see 
— the  Home,  the  Midland,  and  Western ;  ay,  we 
can  all  cross  the  country  well  enough  to  our  se- 
veral destinatioiis.  Traverse,  when  do  you  begin 
at  Hertford  } 

Tra.  The  day  after  to-morrow. 

Flow.  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at  War- 
wick, loo.  Bat  nay  derk  has  retainers  for  every 
cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time  enough  if  I 
am  there  the  next  rooming.  Besides,  I  have 
alKMit  half  a  doien  cases  t&t  have  lain  by  me 
ever  since  the  spring  assiies,  and  I  must  tack 
opinions  to  them  before  I  see  my  country  clients 
again ;  so  I  will  take  the  evening  before  me,  and 
then  eurrente  calamOf  as  I  say — eh,  Traverse  P 

Tra.  True,  Mr  Serjeant;  and  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  too ;  for  those  oouotnr  attomies  are 
9uch  ignorant  do^  that  in  case  ot  the  devise  of 


an  estate  to  A,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  theyll 
make  a  query  whether  he  takes  in  fee  or  in  tail ! 


query 

Flow.  Do  you  expect  to  have  much  to  do  oa 
the  Home  Circuit  these  assizes  ? 

7Va.  Not  much  niti  priui  business,  but  a  good 
deal  on  the  crown  side,  I  believe.  The  gaols  are 
brim-fiill,  and  some  of  the  felons  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  likely  to  be  tolerable  clients.  Let  mo 
see  !  I  am  engaged  for  three  highway  robbe- 
ries, two  murders,  one  forgery,  and  half  a  dozen 
larcenies,  at  Kingston. 

Flow.  A  pretty  decent  gaol-delivery ! — Do  yoa 
expect  to  bring  off  Darkin,  for  the  robbery  on 
Putney-Common  ?  Can  you  make  out  your  alibi } 

TVa.  Oh !  no !  the  crown-witnesses  arc  sure 
to  prove  our  identity.  We  shall  certainly  be 
hanged :  but  that  don't  signify.  But,  Mr  Ser- 
jeant, have  you  much  to  do?  Any  remarkable 
cause  on  the  midland  this  circuit? 

J^ow.  Nothing  very  remarkable— except  twQ 
rapes,  and  Rider  and  Western  at  Nottiiij^bam, 

for  cnm.  con. but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  a 

good  deal  of  business.    Our  associate  tells  me^ 
there  are  above  thirty  venires  for  Warwick. 

TVa.  Pray*  Mr  Serjeant,  are  you  concerned  ia 
Jones  and  Thomas  at  Lincoln  ? 

Flow.  I  am— for  the  plaintiff. 

TVa.  And  what  do  you  think  on't  ? 

Flow.  A  nonsuit 

TVo.  I  thought  so. 

Flow.  Oh,  no  manner  of  doubt  on't— —/ace 
c/artii«-^we  have  no  right  in  us  we  have  but 
one  chance. 

Tra.  What's  diat? 

Flow.  Why,  my  Lord  Chief  does  not  go  the  cir- 
cuit this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzzle  being  in 
the  coaunission,  the  cause  will  come  on  before 
him. 

2Viie.  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed,  if  you  can  but 
throw  dust  in  the  eves  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

Flow.  True.  Mr  Trueman,  I  think  you  are 
concerned  for  Lord  Ogleby  in  this  aflbirf 

[lb  Tarr. 
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True.  I  am,  8ir-»I  hare  the  honour  to  be  rela- 
ted to  his  lordship,  aod  hold  some  courts  for  him 
in  Somerset8hire--go  the  Western  circuit — and 
attend  the  sessions  at  Exeter^  merely  because  his 
lordship's  interests  and  property  lie  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

JVov.  lia ! — and  pray,  Mr  Trueman,  how  long 
have  you  been  called  to  the  bar  ? 

True.  About  nine  vears  and  three  quarters. 

Flow,  Ha ! — I  don  t  know  that  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before.  1  wish  you  suc- 
cess^ young  gentleman ! 

Enter  Sterling. 

Sier.  Oh,  Mr  Serjeant  Flower,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you — ^Your  servant,  Mr  Serjeant !  gentlemen, 
your  seyvant !— 'Well,  are  all  matters  concluded  ? 
Has  that  snail-paced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of 
GrayVInn,  settled  the  articles  at  last?  Do  you 
approve  of  what  he  has  done  ?  Will  his  tackle 
bold,  tight  and  strong?  Eh,  master  Serjeant? 

JFVow.  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  sir — 
But  then,  terius  out  citius,  as  we  say,  sooner  or 
later,  Mr  Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business 
out  of  hand  as  he  should  do.  My  clerk  has 
brought  the  writings,  and  all  other  instruments, 
along  witli  him,  and  the  settlement  is,  I  believe, 
as  good  a  settlement  as  any  settlement  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ! 

Ster,  But  that  damned  mortgage  of  60,0001. — 
There  don't  appear  to  be  any  other  incumbran- 
ces, I  hope  ? 

Tra,  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir — aod  that  will 
be  cleared  off  immediately  on  the  payment  of  the 
£rst  part  of  Miss  Stirling's  proportion.— You 
agree,  on  your  part,  to  come  down  with  80,0001.  ? 

Ster,  Down  on  the  nail.  Ay,  ay,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases — ^he  shall  have  it 
in  India-bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he  chooses. — 
Your  lords,  and  your  dukes,  and  your  people  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  stick  at  payments 
sometimes — debts  unpaid,  no  credit  lost  with 

them — ^but  no  fear  of  us  substantial  fellows 

£h,  Mr  Serjeant? 

Flaw.  Sir  John  having  last  term,  according  to 
agreement,  levied  a  6ne,  and  suffered  a  recovery, 
bas  hitherto  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Ogleby 
estate,  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  the 
present  intended  marriage ;  on  which  above-men- 
tioned Ogleby  estate,  a  jointure  of  SOOOl.  per 
annum  is  secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  now 
Elizabeth  Sterling,  spinster;  and  the  whole  estate,  I 
after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  earl,  descends  to 
the  heirs-male  of  sir  John  Melvil,  on  the  body 
of  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Sterling  lawfully  to 
be  b^otten. 

IVo.  Very  true and  sir  John  is  to  be  put 

in  immediate  possession  of  as  much  of  his  lord- 
ship's Somersetshire  estate,  as  lies  in  the  manors 
of  Hogmore  and  Cranford,  amountiqg  to  between 
two  and  tlut^  thousand  per  annum ;  and  at  the 


death  of  Mr  Sterlings  a  further  sum  of  teveabf 

thousand——' 

Enter  Sir  Jork  Meltilu 

Ster.  Ah,  sir  John !  Here  we  are— 4iard  at  it- 
paving  the  road  to  matrimony — First  the  lawyers, 
then  comes  the  doctoi^^Let  as  but  dispafedi  the 
long  mbe,  we  shall  soon  get  pudding  gIccvcs  to 
work,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  John,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  sr 

but  I  hope  tliat  both  you  aod  these  geotlenea 
will  excuse  me— Having  something  very  parti- 
cular for  your  private  ear,  I  took  the  liberty  «f 
following  you,  and  beg  you  will  oblige  me  with 
an  audience  immediately. 

Sler.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ! — Gentlemen,  Mr 
Serjeant,  you'll  excuse  it — Business  must  be  done, 
you  know.  The  writings  will  keep  cold  till  to- 
morrow moniing. 

Flow.  I  must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr  Sterling,  the 
day  after. 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  I  shan't  part  with  yon  to-nighl, 
jncntlemen,  I  promise  you.  My  house  is  very 
full,  but  I  have  bedb  for  you  all,  beds  for  yoor 
servants,  and  stabling  for  all  your  horses.  Will 
you  take  a  turn  in  the  gardeti,  aod  vtew  some  of 
my  improvements,  before  dinner?  Or  will  yo« 
amuse  yourselves  on  the  green,  with  a  ganw  of 
bowl^  and  a  cool  taokard  ?  My  servants  shall  at- 
tend you.  Do  you  chuse  any  other  refresfament? 
Call  for  what  you  please;  do  as  you  please; 
make  yourselves  quite  at  home,  I  b^  of  ytm, — 
Here,  Thomas !  Harry !  William !  wait  on  these 
gentlemen  !  [Follotrt  the  lawyen  out^  ba^&mg 
and  talking,  and  then  returnt  to  Sir  Joas.l — 
And  now,  sir,  I  am  entirely  at  yoor  serriceL 
What  are  your  commands  with  me,  sir  Joho  ? 

Sir  John.  After  having  carried  the  ncgocia* 
tion  between  our  families  to  so  great  a  length ; 
after  having  assented  so  readily  to  all  your  pn»- 
posals,  as  weU  as  received  so  many  instaooes  of 
your  cheerful  compliance  with  the  demands  made 
on  our  part,  I  am  extremely  oonoemed,  Mr  Ster- 
ling, to  be  the  involuntary  cause  of  any  nnrari 
ne.ss. 

Ster.  Uneasiness!  what  uneasiness?  Where 
business  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be^  and  the 
parties  understand  one  another,  there  can  be  ae 
bneasiness.  You  agree,  on  such  and  such 
ditions,  to  receive  my  daughter  for  a  wife ; 
the  same  conditions,  I  agree  to  receive  you  as  a 
son-in4aw ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  fottows  ef 
course,  you  know,  as  regularly  as  the 
a  bill  after  acceptance. 

Sir  John.  Pardon  me,  sir^  more 
arisen  tlian  vou  are  aware  of.    I  am  myaeif,  at 
this  instant,  in  a  state  of  inexpresnUe  rmlianaw 
ment;  Miss  Sterlino,  I  kuow»  is  extiemely 
concerted,  too ;  and,  unless  jrou  will  oblijge 
with  the  assistance  of  joar  fnendship^  I  fi 
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the  speedT  |irogress  of  discoAtent  and  animosity 
through  the  whole  fainilj. 

Sier,  y^  hat  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  I  don*t  un- 
derstaod  a  single  syllable. 

Sir  John,  In  one  word  then — it  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  ray  engagements 
in  regarci  to  Misa  Sterling. 

Ster.  How,  sir  John !  Do  yon  mean  to  put  an 
aflfront  upon  my  family  ?  What  ?  refuse  to-^ 

Sir  John.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean 
to  affront,  nor  forsake  vour  family.  My  only 
fear  is,  that  you  should  desert  me ;  for  the  whole 
happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my  being  con- 
nected with  your  family,  by  the  nearest  and  ten- 
derest  ties  in  the  world. 

Ster,  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to 
marry  mj  daughter  ? 

Sir  John,  True.  But  you  hare  another  daugh- 
ter, sir — 

Sier.  Well! 

Sir  Joh%  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute 
dominion  over  my  heart.  I  have  already  decla- 
red my  passion  to  her;  nay.  Miss  Sterling  herself 
is  also  apprised  of  it;  and  if  you  will  but  give  a 
sanction  to  my  present  addresses,  the  uncommon 
merit  of  Miss  Sterling  will,  no  doubt,  recommend 
her  to  a  person  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  rank  to 
myself,  and  our  families  may  still  be  allied  by 
my  union  with  Miss  Fanny. 

Ster,  Mighty  fine,  truly!  Why,  what  the  plague 
do  you  make  of  us,  sir  John  ?  Do  you  come  to 
market  for  my  daughters,  like  servants  at  a  sta- 
tute-fair }  Do  you  think  that  I  will  suffer  you,  or 
any  man  in  the  world,  to  come  into  my  house, 
like  the  grand  signior,  and  throw  the  handker- 
chief Arst  to  one,  and  then  to  t'other,  just  as  he 
pleases  ?  Do  you  think  I  drive  a  kiud  of  African 
alave-trade  with  them  ?  and 

Sir  John.  A  moment's  patience,  sir !  Nothing 
but  the  excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Fnnny 
should  have  induced  me  to  take  any  step  that 
had  the  least  appearance  of  disrespect  to  any 
part  of  your  family ;  and,  even  now,  I  am  desirous 
to  atone  for  my  transgression,  by  making  the 
most  adequate  compensation  that  lies  in  my 
power. 

Ster.  Compensation !  what  compensation  can 
you  possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this,  sir 
John? 

Sir  John.  Come,  come,  Mr  Sterling ;  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business,  a 
man  of  the  world.  Til  deal  frankly  with  you  ; 
and  you  shall  see,  that  I  don't  desire  a  change  of 
measures  for  my  own  gratification,  without  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  advantageous  to  you. 

Ster.  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy 
be  to  me,  sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  Fll  tell  you,  sir.  You  know,  that,  by 
the  articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us,  on 
the  day  of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Sterling,  you 


agree  to  pay  down  the  groM  sam  of  eighty  diou- 

sand  pounds. 

Ster.  Well ! 

&>  John.  Now  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my 
waving  that  mairiage 

Ster,  I  agree  to  your  waving  that  marriage ! 
Impossible,  sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  I  hope  not,  sir;  as,  on  my  part,  I  wiH 
agree  to  wave  my  right  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  the  fortune  I  was  to  receive  with  her. 

Ster,  Thirty  thousand,  d'ye  say  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  sir ;  and  accept  of  Miss  Fanny 
with  fif^  thousaiid,  instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Fifty  thousand  [Pausing. 

Sir  John.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Why — why — there  may  be  something  in 
that,— Let  me  see— Fanny  with  fifty  thousand, 
instead  of  Betsy  with  fourscore. — But  how  can 
this  be,  sir  John  ?  For  yon  know  I  am  to  pay  this 
money  into  die  hands  of  my  lord  Ogleby,  who,  I 
believe,  between  you  and  me,  sir  John,  is  not 
overstocked  with  ready  money  at  present ;  and 
threescore  thousand  of  it,  you  know,  is  to  go  to 
pay  off  the  present  incumbrances  on  the  estate, 
sir  John. 

Sir  John.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated.— 
Ten  of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain 
as  a  surplus  of  the  fourscore,  after  paving  off  the 
mortgage,  was  intended  by  his  lordship  for  my 
use,  that  we  might  set  off  with  some  little  eclat 
on  our  marriage,  and  the  other  ten  for  his  own« 
— ^Ten  thousand  pounds,  therefore,  I  shall  be 
able  to  pay  you  imraeJiately ;  and  for  the  re- 
maining twenty  thousand,  you  sliall  have  a  mort- 
gage on  that  part  of  the  estate  which  is  to  be 
made  over  to  me,  with  whatever  security  yon 
shall  re<|[uire  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, till  the  principal  is  duly  discharged. 

Ster.  Why — to  do  you  justice,  sir  John,  there 
is  something  fair  and  open  in  your  proposal ;  and 
since  I  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affront 
upon  the  family 

Sir  John.  Nothing  was  ever  farther  from  my 
thoughts,  Mr  Sterling.— -And,  after  all,  the  whole 
affiiir  is  nothing  extraordinary — such  things  hap- 
pen every  day ;  and,  as  the  world  has  only  heard 
generally  of  a  treaty  between  the  families,  when 
this  marriage  takes  place,  nobody  will  be  the 
wiser,  if  we  have  but  discretion  enough  to  keep 
our  own  counsel. 

Ster.  True,  true ;  and,  since  you  only  transfer 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than 
transferring  so  much  stock,  you  know. 

Sir  John.  Tlie  very  thing ! 

Ster.  Odso  !  I  had  forgot. — We  are  reckoniv 
without  our  host  here— there  is  another  difficuE 


Sir  John.  You  alarm  me !  What  can  that  be? 

Ster.  I  can't  stir  a  step  in  this  busiiie*^^  without 
consulting  my  sister  Heidelberg. — The  family  has 
very  threat  expectations  from  her^  and  we  must 
not  give  her  any  offence. 
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Sir  JaAfi.  But  i(  you  come  into  this  nMUure, 
surely  she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent 

Ster,  I  don't  know  that — Betsy  is  her  darling, 
and  I  can't  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any  slight 
that  seems  to  be  offered  to  her  favourite  niece. 
However^  Fll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  You 
shall  fo  and  break  the  matter  to  her  first ;  and  by 
liiat  time  I  may  suppose  that  your  rhetoric  has 
prevailed  on  her  to  listen  to  reason,  I  will  step  in 
to  reinforce  your  arguments. 

Sir  John.  Fll  flv  to  her  immediately ;  you  pro- 
nise  me  your  assistance  ? 

Ster,  I  do. 

Sir  John.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  and  now, 
success  attend  me  !  [Going, 

Ster.  Hark'e,  sir  John !  [Sir  John  returm.] 
Not  a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister, 
lir  John? 

Sir  Jokn.  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  sir. 

[Going. 

Ster.  You'll  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand? 

Sir  John,  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Ster.  But,  sir  John  !  one  thing  more.  [SiK 
John  returns.  \  My  lord  must  know  nothing  of 
this  stroke  of  friendship  between  us. 

Sir  John.  Not  for  the  world.  Let  me  alone ! 
let  me  alone !  [Offering  to  go. 

Ster.  [Holding  him,"]  And  when  every  thing  is 
agreed,  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond,  to  be 
held  fast  to  the  bargain. 

Sir  John,  To  be  sure.  A  bond  by  all  means ! 
m  bond,  or  whatever  you  please. 

[Exit  Sir  John  htutify. 

Ster.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  conditions 
-^e's  in  a  humour  to  give  me  every  thing— Why, 
what  mere  children  are  your  fellows  of  quality, 
that  cry  for  a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw 
it  by  the  next !  as  changeable  as  the  weather,  and 
•s  uncertain  as  the  stocks!  Special  fellows  to 
drive  a  bargain !  and  yet  th^y  are  to  take  care  of 
the  interest  of  the  nation  truly  !  Here  does  this 
whirlijpg  man  of  fashion  offer  to  give  up  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  hard  money,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  it  was- a  china  orange.  By  this 
mortgage,  I  shall  have  a  hold  on  his  terra^rma ; 
and,  if  he  wants  more  money,  as  he  certainly 
will-^let  him  have  children  by  my  daughter  or  no, 
I  shall  have  his  whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mjf  family.  Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the 
children  of'^citizens,  who  have  acquired  fortunes, 
prove  persons  of  fashion;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
persons  of  fashion,  who  have  ruined  their  for- 
tunes^ reduce  the  next  generation  to  cits. 

[ExU  Ster. 

SCENE  n.— rCAangei  to  another  apartment. 

Enter  Mrs  Heidelberg,  and  Miss  Sterling. 

Misi  Ster.  This  is  your  gentle-looking,  soft- 
speaking  sweet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny  for 


you 


Mn  Jleid,  My  Miss  Fanny !  I  disclaim  her. 


With  all  her  arts  she  never  could  insinuate  herself 
into  my  good  graces ;  and  yet  she  has  a  way  with 
her,  that  deceives  man,  woman,  and  child,  ex- 
cept you  and  me,  niece. 

Mus  Sier.  O  ay;  she  wants  nothing  but  a 
crook  in  her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her  arm, 
to  be  a  perfect  picture  of  innocpnce  and  simpli- 
city. 

JIfrs  Held.  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amster- 
dam, when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  huiiband's  re- 
lations. 

Jkf iff  Ster.  And  then,  she's  so  Hiighty  good  to 
servants-^'  pray,  John,  do  this— pray,  Tom,  do 
*  ihat—  thank  yon,  Jenny ;'  and  then,  so  humble 
to  her  relations—*  to  be  sure,  papa  !---«b  my  aont 
'.  pleases— my  sister  knows  besL  — But,  with  all 
her  demureness  and  humility,  she  has  no  objec- 
tion to  be  lady  Melvil,  it  seems,  nor  to  any  wick- 
edness that  can  make  her  so. 

Mn  Held.  She  ladv  Melvii !  Compose  joar- 
sclf,  niece !  I'll  ladyship  her,  indeed :  a  little 
creepin,  cantin— — She  shan't  be  the  better  for  a 
farden  of  my  money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how 
does  thb  intriguing  with  ^r  John  conrespond  with 
her  partiality  to  Lovewell  ?  I  don't  see  a  oooca- 
tunation  here. 

Miss  Ster.  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I 
took  all  their  whisperings  and  stealing  into  cor- 
ners to  be  the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar  minds; 
but,  behold !  their  private  meetings  were  not  to 
contrive  their  own  insipid  happineas^  bat  to  con- 
spire against  mine.  But  I  Know  whence  pro- 
ceeds Mr  LovewelFs  resentment  to  me.  I  cooid 
not  stoop  to  be  familiar  with  my  father's  clerk, 
and  so  I  have  lost  his  interest. 

Mrs  Heid.  My  spirit  to  a  T !  My  dear  diild ! 
[Kisses  her  A  Mr  Heidelbei^  lost  his  electioo  for 
member  of  Parliament,  beouise  I  would  not  de- 
mean myself  to  be  slobbered  about  by  dnuiken 
shoemakers,  beastly  cheesemongers,  and  greasy 
butchers  and  tallow-chandlers.    However,  niece, 
I  can't  help  diffiiring  a  little  in  opinion  from  you  in 
this  matter.    My  experunoe  and  8a|acity  makes 
me  still  suspect,  that  there  is  something  more  be- 
tween her  and  that  Lovewell,  notwithstandi]^ 
this  affair  of  sir  John.    I  had  m^  eye  upon  them 
the  whole  time  of  breakfast.    Sir  John,  I  obso^ 
ved,  looked  a  little  confounded,  indeed,  thoi^  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  pa»ed  in  the  gankn. 
You  seemed  to  sit  upon  thorns,  too  :  But  Fanny 
and  Mr  Lovewell  made  quite  another  goeas-soct 
of  a  figur,  and  were  as  perfect  a  pictor  of  two 
distrest  lovers,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  hy  Ra- 
phael Angelo.    As  to  sir  John  and  Fanny,  I  want 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Miss  Ster.  Matter  of  fact,  madam !  Did  not  I 
come  unexpectedly  upon  them?  Waa  not  sir 
John  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hand  ? 
Did  not  he  look  all  love,  and  she  all  confusion? 
Is  not  that  mlltter  of  fact  ?  and  did  not  ar  Joha, 
the  moment  that  papa  was  called  out  of  ihe 
room  to  the  lawyei^men,  get  up  from  breakfast. 
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find  follow  him  immedmtely  ?  And  I  warrinit  yoa  | 
that,  by  thif  time,  he  has  made  proposals  to  him  to  I 
marry  my  sister  Ob,  that  some  other  per- 

son, an  earl,  or  a  duke,  would  make  his  addres- 
ses to  me,  chat  I  might  be  revenged  on  this  mon- 
ster! 

Mrs  Held.  Be  cool,  child  !  yon  shall  be  lady 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs  me 
ten  thoasand  pounds  to  torn  the  scale.  Sir  John 
may  apply  to 'ray  brother,  indeed ;  but  FU  make 
them  all  know  who  eovems  in  this  fammaly. 

Mist  Sler,  As  I  live,  madam,  yonder  comes 
sir  John !  A  base  man !  I  cair  t  endnre  the 
sight  of  him.    1*11  leave  the  room  this  instant, 

[Disordered, 

Mrs  Heid,  Poor  thing  !  Well,  retire  to  your 
own  diamber,  child  ;  I'll  give  'it  him,  I  warrant 
you ;  and,  by  and  by,  I'll  come  and  let  yon  know 
all  that  has  past  between  us. 

Miss  Ster,  Pray  do,  madam.  [Looking  baek.] 
A  vile  wretch !  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Sm  John  Melvil. 

Sir  John.  Yonr  most  obedient  homUe  ser- 
vant, madam.  [Baanng  very  respectjitify, 

Mrs  Heid.  Yonr  servant,  sir  John. 

[Drmping  a  huifcurtsey,  andpamting. 

Sir  John,  Blits  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting 
the  room,  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  cool- 
ness of  your  behavionr  to  me,  madam,  convince 
ne  that  she  has  acquainted  you  with  what  past 
this  morning. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  am  very  florr^,  sir  John,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  shoald  io- 
dnee  me  to  change  the  opinion  which  I  would 
always  wish  to  entertain  of  a  person  of  oualaty. 

[Pouting, 

Sir  Jokn.  It  has  ahrays  been  my  ambition 
to  merit  the  best  opinion  firom  Mrs  Heidel- 
berg ;  and  when  she  comes  to  weigh  ail  ctrcum- 
stances,  I  flatter  myself 

Mrs  Heid.    Yoii  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you 


imagine  that  I  can  approve  of  your  behatviour  to 
my  niece,  sir  John.  And  give  roe  leave  to  tell 
you,  sir  John,  that  von  have  been  drawn  into  an 
action  much  beneath  you,  sir  John;  and  that  I 
I  look  upon  «^et7  injury  offered  to  Miss  Betty 
Sterling,  as  an  affront  to  myself,  sir  John. 

[Warmfy. 

Sit  John,  I  would  not  offend  yon  for  tlie 
world,  madam ;  but  when  I  am  influenced  by  a 
partiality  for  anotlier,  however  ill-founded,  I 
nope  yonr  discernment  and  good  sense  will 
think  it  rather  a  point  of  honour  to  renounce  en- 
ngements,  which  I  could  not  fulfil  so  strictly  as 
I  oiwht ;  and  that  yon  will  excuse  the  change  in 
ny  inelinationii,  ance  the  new  object,  as  well  as 
die  first,  has  the  honour  of  being  your  niece,  ma* 
dan. 

Mrs  HMi  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece,  sir  John ; 
Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister,  and  the 
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whole  fammaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her  mon^ 
strons  baseness  and  treachery. 

Sir  John,  Indeed,  she  has  been  guilty  of  none, 
madam.  Her  band  and  her  heart  are,  I  am  sure, 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and  Mr  Ster- 
ling. 

Enter  Sterlikg,  behind. 

And  if  you  should  not  oppose  my  inclination^^  I 
am  sure  of  Mr  Sterlings  consent,  madam. 

Af  rt  Heid.  Indeed  f 

Sir  John.  Quite  certain,  madam. 

Ster.  [Behind.]  So !  they  seem  to  be  coming 
to  terms  already.  I  may  venture  to  make  my 
appearance. 

Mrs  Heid.  To  marry  Fanny? 

[SrcRLrRO  Mtvances  hy  degrees. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  My  brother  has  given  his  consent, 
you  say? 

Sir  Jokn.  In  the  most  ample  mttiner,  with  no 
other  restriction  than  the  fauure  of  your  concui^ 
renoe,  madam.  [Sees  Stexliicg.]  Oh,  here's 
Mr  Sterling  who  will  confirm  what  I  have  told 
yon. 

Mrs  HekL  What !  have  you  consented  t6 
give  up  your  own  daughter  in  this  manner,  bro- 
ther ? 

Ster.  Give  her  ap !  no,  not  give  her  up,  sis^ 

ter ;  only  in  case  that  yon Zounds,  I  am  af^ 

raid  you  have  said  too  much,  sir  John. 

[Apart  to  SrR  JoBir. 

Mrs  Heid.  Yes,  yes.  I  see  now  that  it  is 
true  enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are 
all  plottin  and  caballin  against  her.  Pmy,  does 
lord  Ogleby  know  of  this  affiur  ? 

Sir  John.  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted 
with  it,  madam. 

Afn  Heid.  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so. 
And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are  not  to 
be  consulted  till  the  last. 

Ster.  What!  did  not  you  consult  my  lord? 
Oh,  fy  for  shame,  sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  Mr  Sterling— 

Mrs  Had.  We,  who  are  the  persons  of  most 
consequence  and  experunce  in  tne  two  fammst- 
Kes,  are  to  know  nothing  of  the  mattur,  'till  the 
whole  is  as  good  as  concluded  upon.  But  his 
lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  have  more  gencrosaty 
than  to  coumenancc  sodi  a  perceding.  And  I 
could  not  have  expected  such  behaviour  from  a 
person  of  your  qualaty,  sir  John.  And,  as  fur 
you,  brother— 

Ster.  Nuy,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 

Mrs  Heid.  I* am  perfectly  ashamed  of  you. 
Have  you  no  spurrit  ?  no  more  concern  for  the 
honour  of  our  fammaly  than  to  consent 

Stor.  Consent!  I  consent!  As  I  hope  for 
mercy,  I  never  gave  my  consent !  Did  I  con^ 
sent,  sir  John?   • 

Sir  J0kn.  Not  absolutely,  without  Mrs  HeL 
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delberg's  concurrence.    But,  in  case  of  her  ap- 
probation  

Ster,  Ay,  I  grant  you,  if  my  sister  approved. 
But  that's  quite  another  thing,  you  know 

[7b  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Mrs  Held,  Your  sister  approve,  indeed !  I 
thonglit  you  knew  her  better,  brother  Sterling  ! 
"What !  approve  of  having  your  eldest  daughter 
returned  upon  your  hands,  and  exchanged  for 
the  younger  !  I  am  surprised  how  you  could 
listen  to  such  a  scandalous  proposal. 

Ster.  1  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it  Did 
not  I  say,  that  I  would  be  entirely  governed  by 
iny  sister,  sir  John?  And,  unless  she  agreed  to 
your  marrying  Fanny 

Mrs  Held.  I  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny ! — 
abominable !  The  man  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
senses.  Can't  that  wise  head  of  yours  foresee 
the  consequence  of  all  this,  brother  Sterling.' — 
Win  sir  John  take  Fanny  without  a  fortune  ? — 
No  I  After  you  have  settled  tlie  largest  part  of 
your  property  on  your  youngest  daughter,  can 
there  be  an  equal  portion  left  for  the  eldest  ? — 
No  !  Does  not  this  overturn  the  whole  systuro  of 
the  fammaly  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  You  know  I  was 
always  for  my  niece  Betsey's  marrying  a  person 
of  the  very  first  qualaty.  That  was  my  maxum : 
and,  therefore,  niuch  the  largest  settlement  was, 
of  course,  to  be  made  upon  her.  As  for  Fanny, 
if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousmid  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a  member  of 
parliament,  or  a  rich  common  council-man  for  a 
nusband,  I  thought  it  might  do  very  well. 

Sir  John,  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer 
itself,  why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Ueid.  What!  at  tbe.expence  of  her  elder 
sister  ?  O  lie,  sir  John  !  How  could  you  bear  to 
hear  such  an  indignity,  brother  Sterling? 

Ster.  1 !  Nay,  I  shan't  hear  of  it,  I  promise 
you- 1  can't  hear  of  it,  indeed,  sir  John. 

Mrs  Held.  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brother 
Sterling. — You  know  you  have;  ajid  sent  sir  John 
to  propose  it  to  me.  But  if  you  can  give  up  your 
daughter,  I  shan't  forsake  my  niece,  I  assure  you. 
Ah  !  if  my  poor  dear  Mr  Heidelberg  and  our 
sweet  hal»cs  had  been  alive,  he  would  not  have 
behaved  so. 

Sitr.  Did  I,  sir  John.' ^Nay,  speak! 

Briug  me  off,  or  we  are  ruined. 

[Apart  to  Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Why,  to  be  sure,  to  speak  the 
truth — 

Mrs  Hcid,  To  speak  the  truth,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you  both.  But  have  a  care  what  you  are 
about,  brother  !  have  a  care,  I  say.  The  coun- 
seliors  are  in  the  house,  I  hear;  and  if  every 
thine;  is  not  settled  to  my  liking,  I'll  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you,  if  I  live  these  hundred  years, 
ni  jiu  over  to  Holland,  and  settle  with  Mr 
Vanderiipi-acken,  my  poor  husband's  first  cousin, 
and  my  own  iumnialy  shall  never  be  the  better 
tbr  a  fardcn  of  my  money,  I  promise  you.  [Exit. 


Ster.  I  thought  so.    I  knew  she 
agree  to  iL 

&>  John,   'Sdeath,  how  imfortmnte  !    Wbtt 
can  we  do,  Mr  Sterling? 

Ster.  Nothing. 

Sir  John,  What !   mnst  oor  agreeiDeot  hrak 
off  the  moment  it  is  made,  then  ? 

Ster.  It  can't  be  helped,  sir  JohiL  Tbe  ftniiy, 
as  I  told  you  before,  have  great  expectatioBs  6iib 
my  sister ;  and  if  this  matter  proceeds^  joo 
yourself,  that  she  threatens  to  leave  us. — My 
ther  Heidelberg  was  a  warm 
man;  and  died  worth  a  plumb  at  lout;  m  pismh! 
ay,  I  warrant  you,  be  died  worth  a  plumb  aad  a 
half. 

Sir  John.  Well;  bat  if  I- 


Ster,  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  ft 
very  good  mortgages^  a  deal  of  mooej  is  the 
three  per  cents,  and  old  Soutb-Sea  annoilies; 
besides  large  concerns  in  the  Dutch  and  Ffcacb 
funds.  The  greatest  part  of  all  this  she  means 
to  leave  to  our  family. 

Sir  John.  I  can  only  say,  sir 

Ster,  Why,  your  ofiler  of  the  difierence  of  thir- 
ty thousand  was  veiy  fair  and  bandsom^  to  be 
sure,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  I  am  even  willing  to— 

Ster,  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  aooept  it  agpiost  ber 
will,  I  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand;  so, 
jou  see  the  balance  is  agpunst  you,  air  Jobu. 

Sir  John,  But  is  there  no  way,  do  joa  think, 
of  prevailing  on  Mrs  Heidelberg  to  grant  her 
consent  ? 

Ster.  I  am  afraid  not-  Howercr,  when 

her  passion  is  a  little  abated — ^for  she's  rery  pas- 
sionate— ^yoo  may  try  what  can  be  done :  butyoa 
must  not  use  my  name  any  more,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Suppose  I  was  to  preTail  on  Lord 
Ogleby  to  apply  to  her,  do  you  tnink  that  wouM 
have  any  influence  over  her  r 

Ster.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  per> 
suade  her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in  the  fa- 
mily. She  has  a  great  reqiect  for  Lord  O^eby. 
She  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  John.  Til  apply  to  him  this  very  dajw — And 
if  he  should  prevail  on  Mrs  Heidelberg  1  may 
depend  on  your  friendship,  Mr  Sterling  T 

Ster.  Ay,  ay ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  job, 
when  it  is  in  my  power;  but,  as  the  acooost 
stands  now,  you  see  it  is  not  upon  tbe  %:uresw 
And  so,  your  servant,  sir  John.  [Erit. 

Sir  Joim.  What  a  situation  am  I  in !— Break* 
ing  off  with  her  whom  I  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
marry ;  rejected  by  the  object  of  my  nfiections; 
and  embroiled  with  this  turbulent  woman,  whq 
govenis  the  whole  family.  And  yet  opposboo, 
instead  of  smothering,  increases  my  incaoatioD. 
I  roust  have  her.  Til  apply  immediately  to  lord 
Ogleby ;  and  if  he  can  but  bring  over  theaaot  to 
our  party,  her  influence  will  overcome  the  scnK 
ies  and  delicacy  of  my  dear  Fanny^  sod  1.  shall 
the  happiest  of  mankind.  [Etit^ 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.    A  Room. 


^ni<r  Mr  Sterling,  Mrs  Heidelberg,  and 

Miss  Sterling. 

Sier,  What!  will  yoa  send  Fanny  to  town, 
sister^ 

Jlfrs  Jleid.  To-morrow  evening.     I've  given 
orders  about  it  already. 
Sier.  Indeed  ! 
Mrs  Held,  Posatively. 

Sier.  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as 
*this,  what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs  Held,  Not  naif  so  odd  as  her  behaviour, 
brother.  This  time  was  intended  for  happiness, 
and  Fli  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  destroy  it. 
I  in^st  CD  her  going  oiF  to-morrow  morning. 
Sier.  Vm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy. 
Miss  Ster.  No,  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows 
that  it  is  not  For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me, 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing  to 
hurt  her  with  you  or  my  aunt  for  the  world. 

Mrs  Heid,  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsey ;  I  will 
have  my  way.    When  she  is  packed  oflj  every 

thing  will  go  on  as  it  should  do. ^Sioce  they 

are  at  their  intrigues,  111  let  them  see  that  wc 
can  act  with  vigour  on  our  part ;  and  the  sending 
her  out  of  the  way,  shall  be  the  purliminary  step 
to  all  the  rest  of  my  perceedings. 

Ster.  Well,  hut  sister 

JIf rs  Heid.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brother 
Sterling;  for  I'm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  I 
will. — —Come  along,  child.  [To  Miss  Ster- 
ling.] The  post-shay  shall  be  at  the  door  by 
six  o'clock  in  tne  morning ;  and  if  Miss  Fanny 
docs  not  get  into  it,  why,  I  will — and  so  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter.  [Bounces  out  with  Miss 
Sterling;  then  returnsA  One  word  more,  bro- 
ther Sterling.  I  expect  that  you  will  take  your 
eldest  daughter  in  your  hand,  and  make  a  formal 
complaint  to  Lord  Ogleby,  of  sir  John  Melvil's 
behaviour. — Do  this,  brother; — shew  a  proper 
n^rd  for  the  honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself, 
and  I  shall  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it. 

If  not^ but  now  yoa  know  my  mind.      So 

act  as  you  please,  and  take  the  consequences. 

[Exit. 
Ster.  The  devil's  io  the  women  for  tyranny ! 
—Mothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they 
always  will  govern  us.        As  to  ray  sister  Hei- 
delberg, she  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse,  and 

domineers  upon  the  credit  of  it. *  I  will  do 

this,'  and  '  you  shall  do  that,'  afid  '  you  shall  do 
t'other, — or  else  the  fammaly  sha'n't  have  a  far* 

den  of — [Mimicking.] So  absolute  with  her 

money ! — -But,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing  but  mo- 
ney can  make  us  absolute ;  and  so  we  must  e'en 
^ake  the  best  of  her.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.— CAanget  to  the  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  and  Canton. 

Lord  Ogle,  What !  Mademoiselle  Fnnny  to 
be  sent  away !— Why  .>— Wherefore  ?— What's 
the  meaning  of  all  this.^ 

Can.  Je  ne  s^ais  p«s — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  Ogle.  It  can't  be — it  shan't  be : — I  pro- 
test against  the  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and 
I  had  much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  annihilated,  than  that  she  should  leave  us. 

Htr  vulgar  father,  that's  the  very  abstract 

of  'Change-alley — the  aunt,  that's  always  endea- 
vouring to  be  a  fine  lady — and  the  perl  sister,  for 
ever  shewing  that  she  is  one,  are  horrid  company 
indeed,  and,  without  her,  «vould  be  intnlerabie. 
Ah,  la  petite  Fanchon !  she's  the  thing :  Isn't 
she,  Canton  ? 

Can.  Dere  is  very  good  sympatic  entre  vous 
and  dat  young  lady,  mi  lor. 

Lord  Ogle,  V\\  not  be  left  among  these  Goths 
and  Vandals,  your  Sterlings,  your  Hcidelbcfvsj 

and  Devilbergs if  she  goes,  111  positively  go, 

too. 

Can.  In  de  same  post-chay,  mi  lor?  You  have 
no  objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  mademoiselle 
neither,  too — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Prithee,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 
Canton.  Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imai^me  that  I 
can  see  and  talk  with  a  fine  girl  without  desires ! 
My  eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted  by  beautiful 
objects — I  fly  as  naturally  to  a  fine  girl 

Can.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  my  lor,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
You  alway  fly  togedcre  like  un  pair  de  pieeons — 

Lord  Ogle.  like  un  pair  de  pigeons — [Mocks 
Aim.]— -Vous  etes  un  sot,  Mons.  Canton — Thou 
art  always  dreaming  of  my  intrigues,  and  never 
seest  me  badiner,  but  you  suspect  mischief,  you 
old  fool,  you. 

Can,  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always  fool 
in  dat,  my  lor,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  He,  he,  he !  Thou  art  incorrigible, 
but  thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like 
ray  rappee  here, — [Takes  out  hii  6<xr.]— — a  most 
ridiculous  sapcrifluity,  but  a  pinch  of  thee,  now 
and  then,  is  a  most  delicious  treat. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honeur,  mi  lor. 

Lord  Ogle.  Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul  f  Thou 
art  properly  my  cephalic  snuff,  and  art  no  bad 
medicine  against  megrims,  vertigoes,  and  pro- 
found thinking — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cfin.  Your  flatterie,  my  lor,  vil  make  me  too 
prode. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  girl  has  sonne  tittle  partiality 
for  me,  to  be  sure :  but  prithee,  Canton,  is  not  that 
Miss  Fanny  yonder  f 

Can.  [Looking  with  a  ^te.]— En  verity  'tis 
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she,  my  lor— 'tis  one  of  de  pigeons— de  pigeons 
d'amour ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Don't  be  ridicalousy  you  old  mon- 
key. \Smiling. 

Can,  I  am  monkee,  I  am  ole,  but  I  nave  eye, 
I  bave  ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now  and 
den. 

Jjfrd  OgU,  Taiaez  tous,  bete. 

Can,  iSie  vous  attend,  my  lor.  She  vil  make 
a  love  to  you. 

Lord  OgU.  Will  sbe?  Have  at  her,  then !  A 
$ne  girl  cannot  oblige  me  more— Egad*  I  find 
myaeLf  a  little  enjou^ — Come  alon^,  Cant !  she 
is  but  in  tiie  next  walk — ^but  there  is  such  a  deal 
of  this  damned  criiikum-cninkum,  as  Sterlinji 
calls  it,  tliat  one  sees  people  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore one  can  get  to  them — AUons,  Mons.  Canton, 
alionsy  dune ! 

[Exeunt,  singing  in  French, 

SC£N£  m.— .iflo/Aer  part  of  the  garden. 

Enter  Lovewzll  and  Fanny. 

Love.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your  dis- 
tress !  It  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  am 
prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Fan.  But  how  can  it  be  effected  before  my  de- 
parture ? 

Lox?e.  ni  tell  you.  Lord  Ogleby  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  visible  partiality  for  you;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiarities  of  ois  behaviour,  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  humane  at  the  bottom.  He  is 
vain  to  an  excess ;  but,  withal,  extremely  good-na- 
tured, and  would  do  any  thing  to  recommend 
himself  to  a  lady.  Do  you  open  the  whole  af- 
fair of  our  marriage  to  him  immediately.  It  will 
come  with  more  irresistible  persuasion  from  you, 
than  from  myself;^  and  I  doubt  not  but  you'U 
^in  his  friendship  and  protection  at  once.  His 
influence  and  authority  will  put  an  end  to  sir 
John's  solicitations,  remove  your  aunt's  and  sis- 
ter's unkinduess  and  suspicions,  and,  I  hope,  re- 
concile your  father  and  the  whole  family  U>  our 
marriage. 

Fan.  Heaven  grant  it !  Where  is  my  lord  ? 

Love.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since  din- 
ner, singing  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut 
tree,  by  the  parluur-door.  If  you  meet  with  him 
in  the  garden,  you  may  disclose  the  whole  imme- 
diately. 

Fan.  Dreadful  as  the  task  is,  Fll  do  it.  Any 
tiling  is  better  than  this  continual  anxiety. 

Love.    By  that  time  the  discovery  is  made,  I 

'will  appear  to  second  you.    Ha !  here  comes  my 

loi-d.     r^ow,  my  dear  Fanny,  summon  up  all 

your  spirits,  plead  our  cause  powerfully,  and  be 

sure  ot  success.  [Goings 

Fan.  Ah,  don't  leave  me ! 


Love.  Nay,  you  must  let  me. 
Fan.  Well,  since  it  n: 


must  be  so.  Til  obey  you, 
if  I  have  the  power.    Oh,  Lovewell ! 
Idjve.  Consider^  our  situation  is  very  cridcal. 


To-morrow  morning  is  fixed  for  your  depertnrt, 
and,  if  we  lose  this  opportunity,  ^t  may  wish  in 
xain  for  another.  He  approaches— I  must  re- 
tire. Speak,  my  dear  Fanny ;  speak,  and  male  us 
happy ! 

[E^t  Lovnrau 
Fan.  Good  Heaven !   What  a  atnation  sm  I 
in  !  What  shall  I  do  f  What  shall  I  say  to  him? 
I  am  all  confusion. 

Enter  Lord  Oglebt  and  Canton. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  see  so  much  beauty  to  solitaij, 
madam,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  'tis  fortu- 
nate that  one  man  has  broke  in  upon  your  reve- 
rie, for  the  credit  of  our  sex.  I  say  one,  madam; 
for  poor  Canton  here,  from  age  and  infirmiticsi 
stands  for  nothing. 

Can.  Noting  at  all,  indeed. 

Fan.  Your  lordship  does  me  great  boooor.  I 
had  a  favour  to  request,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  A  favour,  madam  !  To  behoooaF 
ed  with  your  commands,  is  an  inexpresaUe  fa- 
vour done  to  me,  madam. 

Fan.  If  your  lordship  could  indulge  me  nitk 
the  honour  of  a  moment's — What  is  the  matter 
with  me  ?  [^^^ 

Lord  Ogle.  The  iprl's  confused  !— he !— heiei 
something  in  the  wmd,  faith— 4'1I  have  a  tete-^ 
tete  with  her— Allez  vous  en ! 

[lb  Cantos. 

Con.  I  go-r-Ah,  peuvre  Mademoiselle  1  ny  kX} 
have  pitie  upon  the  poor  pigeoae  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  knock  you  down.  Cant  if  yoa're 
impertineuL  [Aai^i^* 

Can.   Den  I  mus  away — {Skt^ta  aluagf- 

You  are  mosh  please^  for  all  &L. 

[Asidcy  mi  etU. 

Fan.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehensiQp.     [<^>*^ 

Lord  Ogle.  What  a  sweet  girl she'saciri- 

lized  bein^  and  atones  for  the  barbariaai  of  tbc 
rest  of  the  family. 

Fan.  My  lord  !-^I 

[She  ciu-tsaes»  and  Vmia 

Lord  Ogle.  [Addremng  her.} — I  Look  upoo  ii, 
madam,  to  be  one  of  the  luckiest  circnmstnco 
of  my  life,  that  I  have  this  moment  the  bonoiirof 
receiving  your  commands,  and  the  satislactiui  oi 
confirming,  with  my  tongue,  what  my  eyes  IlC^ 
baps,  have  but  too  weakly  expressed — that  Isib 
literally — the  humblest  of  your  servants. 

Fan.  I  think  naysdf  greatly  hooouicd  bj  f^ 
lordship's  partiality  to  me;  but  it  distresses b^i 
that  1  am  obliged,  in  my  present  situation,  to  ap* 
ply  to  it  for  protection. 

Lord  Ogle.  1  am  happy  in  your  distress^  n** 

dam,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportuuitr  ^  ^ 

my  zeaL    Beauty,  to  me,  is  a  reiigiou  in  whidii 

was  born  and  bred  a  bigot,  and  wouki  die  a  toUr 

tyr.    I  am  in  tolerable  spirits^  faith ! 

[Jtidc 

Fan.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  moiB«oif  * 
more  distressed  creature  than  myself.    A&ctio% 
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duty*  bope,  desfmir,  and  a  thoannd  diftreot  sen- 
timeots,  aiv  struggling  in  my  bosom ;  and  even 
die  presence  of  ^our  lordsHip,  to  whom  I  have 
flown  for  protection,  adds  to  my  perplexitv. 

Lord  Ogle,  Does  it,  madam  ? — Venus  forbid ! 
— Mv  old  fault ;  the  devil^s  in  me,  I  think,  for 
perplexing  yoaog  women. — [AiitUy  and  smiUngJ] 
-—Take  courage,  madam  !  dear  Miss  Faimy,  ex- 
plain. You  have  a  powerful  ad^'ocate  in  my 
oreast,  I  assure  you— My  heart,  madam — I  am 
Attached  to  you  by  all  the  laws  of  sympathy  and 
delicacy.    By  my  honour,  I  am  ! 

Fiiu,  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburthen  my 
mind — Sir  John  Melvil,  my  loid,  by  the  most 
misplaced  and  mistimed  declaration  of  affec- 
tion for  me,  has  made  me  the  unhappiest  of 
women. 

Lard  Ogle.  How,  madam !  Has  sir  John  made 
his  addresses  to  you  f 

Fun.  He  has,  my  lord,  in  the  strongest 
terms.  But  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  ray 
duty  to  my  father,  love  to  my  sister,  and  regard 
to  the  whole  family,  as  well  as  the  great  re- 
spect I  entertain  for  your  lordstiip,  [Curtieying.'] 
made  me  shudder  at  his  addresses. 

Lfrd  Ogie»  Channing  ^1 1  Proceed,  my  dear 
Miss  Fanny,  proceed ! 

Fan.  In  a  moment-— ^give  me  leave,  my  lord ! 
But  if  what  I  have  to  disclose  should  bo  re- 
ceived with  anger  or  displeasure 

Lord  Ogle*  impossible,  by  all  the  tender 
powers  !— Spi'ak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  di- 
vine the  cause  before  you  utter  it 

Fan.  Then,  my  lord,  sir  John's  addresses  are 
not  only  shocking  to  ma  in  themselves,  but  are 
more  particularly  disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time 
--as--as—  [HeiUatif^. 

Lord  Ogle.  As  what,  madam  f 
Fan.  As — pardon  my  confusioD— I   am  en- 
tirely devoted  to  another. 

Lard  Ogle.  If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in 
i^— — [Aside.]  But  tell  me,  mv  dear  Mi^  Fan- 
ny, for  I  must  know ;  tell  me  the  how,  the  when, 
and  the  where ^Tell  me 

Enter  Cakton  hattiljf. 

Can.  My  lor,  my  lor,  my  lor ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Damn  your  Swibs  impertinence ! 
how  durst  you  interrupt  me  in  the  most  critical 
melting  moment  that  ever  love  and  beauty  ho- 
noured me  with  f 

Can.  I  demande  pardonne,  my  lor !  Sir  John 
Melvil,  my  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  do  him  da 
boneur  to  speak  a  little  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'm  not  at  leisure— I  am  busy — 
Get  away,  you  stupid  old  do^  yoa  Swiss  rascal, 
orFll 

Can.  Fort  bien,  my  lor. 

[Cakton  goes  oiU  on  tiptoe. 

Lord  Ogle.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  madam, 
ibis  interruption  should  be  death :  but,  as  no 
punishment  ought  to  disturb  the  triumph  of  the 


softer  passions,  the  criminal  b  pardoned  and  dis- 
missed. Let  us  return,  madam,  to  the  highest 
luxury  of  exalted  minda— a  declaration  of  love 
from  the  lips  of  beauty. 

Fan.  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a 
tittle  relieved  me,  but  1  cannot  go  through  with 
it ;  and  yet  I  must  open  my  heart  with  a  dis- 
covery, or  it  will  break  with  its  burthen. 

Lord  Ogle*  What  passion  in  her  eyes  !  I  am 
alarmed  to  agitation  I  [ilsi^.]  I  presume,  mar 
dam,  (and  as  you  have  flattened  me,  by  making 
roe  a  party  concerned,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  the 
presumption)  that 

Fan.  Do  you  excuse  my  making  you  a  party 
concerned,  my  lord,  and  let  roe  interest  your 
heart  in  my  behalf,  as  my  future  happiness  or 
misery  in  a  great  measure  depend—^ 

Lord  Ogk.  Upon  ^e^  madam  ^ 

Fan.  Upon  vou,  my  lord.  f^'f  Ail 

Lord  Ogk.  there's  no  standing  tlus ;  I  have 
caught  the  infection — ^her  tenderness  dissolves 
me.  [Sighi* 

Fan.  And  should  you  too  severely  judjpe  of  a 
rash  action  which  passion  prompted,  and  mo* 
desty  has  long  concealed- 
Ion/  Ogle.  [Taking  her  Anadj  Thou  amiable 
creature,  command  my  heart,  for  it  is  vanquished  I 
Speak  but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  ei\)oy  them. 

¥an.  I  cannot,  my  lord;  indeed,  I  cannot. 
Mr  Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses ;  and 
when  you  know  them,  pity  and  protect  me. 

[£nY  ill  tear*. 

Lord  Ogle.  How  the  devil  could  I  bring  her 
to  this?  It  is  too  much — too  much— I  can't  bear 
it— >I  must  give  way  to  this  amiable  weakness. 
[Wipee  his  eye$.\  My  lieart  overflows  with  sym- 
pathy, and  I  feel  every  tenderness  I  have  in- 
spired. ISti^  a  tear.]  How  blind  have  I  been 
to  the  desolation  I  have  made  !  How  could  I 
possibly  imagine  that  a  little  partial  attention  and 
tender  civilities  to  this  young  creature  should 
have  gathered  to  this  burst  of  passion !  Can  I 
be  a  man,  and  withstand  it?  No— -I'll  sacri6ce  the 
whole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes  the  father^ 
quite  apropos.  I'll  open  the  matter  immediately, 
nettle  tne  business  with  him,  and  take  the  sweet 
girl  down  to  Ogleby  House  to-morrow  morning. 
But  what  the  devil  I  Misa  Sterlings  too !  What 
mischiefs  iu  the  wind  now  f 

Enter  Ma  Sterling  and  Miss  Stxrlivo. 

Ster.  My  lord,  your  servant !  I  am  attending 
ay  daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagreeable  al- 
fair.    Speak  to  has  lordship,  Betsey. 

Lord  Ogle.  Your  eyes,  Miss  Sterling— for  I 
always  read  the  eyes  of  a  young- lady^-bctray 
some  little  emotion.  What  are  your  commands, 
madam } 

Miis  Ster.  T  have  but  too  much  cause  for  my 
emotion,  my  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  cannot  comniead  my  kinsman's 
behaviour,  madam.    He  has  behaved  like  a  false 
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knight,  I  mast  conftess.    I  have  h^ard  of  his 
apostasy.    Miss  Fanny  has  informed  me  of  h. 

Mis$  Ster.  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been 
the  cause  of  sir  John's  inconstancy. 

Lord  Ofle.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling, 
your  passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  John 
may  have  entertained  a  passion  for  Miss  Fanny ; 
but,  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  believe 
me.  Miss  Fanny  has  no  passion  for  sir  John. 
She  has  a  passion,  indeed,  a  most  tender  passion. 
She  has  opened  her  whole  soul  to  me,  and  i 
know  where  her  affections  are  placed. 

[Conceitedly, 

3ilu$  Ster,  Not  upon  Mr  Lovewell,  my  lord ; 
for  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  her  seeming 
attachment  to  him,  is,  by  his  consent,  made  use 
of  as  a  blind  to  cover  her  designs  upon  sir  John. 

Lord  Ogle.  Lovewell !  No,  poor  tad !  she  does 
oot  tliiuk  of  him.  [Smiling, 

Miu  Ster.  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  that  both 
the  families  are  not  made  die  dupes  of  sir  John's 
artifice,  and  my  sister's  dissimulation !  You  don't 
know  her ;  indeed,  ray  lord,  you  don't  know  her ; 
a  base,  insinuating,  perfidious — It  is  too  much — 
She  has  been  beforehand  with  me,  I  perceive. 
Such  unnatural  behaviour  to  me !  But  since  I 
see  I  can  have  no  redress,  I  am  resolved  that 
some  way  or  other  I  will  have  revenge.      [Exit. 

Ster.  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear 
the  tears  of  beauty. 

Ster.  It  is  touching,  indeed,  my  lord ;  and  very 
moving  for  a  father. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  be  sure,  sir !  You  must  be  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure !  Wherefore,  to  divert 
your  too  exquisite  feeling,  suppose  we  change 
the  subject,  and  proceed  to  business. 

Ster.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  see,  Mr  Sterling,  we  can  make 
no  union  in  our  families  by  the  proposed  marriage. 

Ster.  And  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  be- 
ing allied  to  our  house,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Tis  my  only  wish  at  present,  my  omni- 
um, as  I  may  call  it. 

Lord  Ogle.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Ster.  Shall  they,  my  lord  !  but  how — how  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  1*11  marry  in  vour  family. 

Ster.  What !  my  sister  Heidelberg  r 

Lord  Ogle.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat, 
Mr  Steriiug!  No,  not  your  sister;  but  your 
daughter. 

Ster.  My  daughter ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Fanny !— Now  the  murder's  out ! 

Ster.  What !  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Yes,  I ;  1,  Mr  Sterling ! 

Ster.  No,  no,  my  lord ;  that's  too  much. 

[Smiling. 

Lord  Ogle.  Too  much !  I  don't  comprehend 
you. 

Ster.  What,  you,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fanny ! 
JUeas  me,  what  will  the  folks  aay  ? 


Lord  Ogle.  Why,  what  wiH  they  say  ! 

Ster.  That  you're  a  bold  man,  mj  lord  ;  that's 
all. 

Lord  Ogle.  Mr  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit, 
for  aught  1  know.    Do  yoo  court  my  alltmmp  ? 

Ster.  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Then  FU  explain — Mj  nephew 
won't  marry  your  eldest  daughter  t  nor  I  neither 

Your  youngest  daughter  won't  marry  bim: 

I  will  marry  your  youngest  daughter. 

Ster.  What !  with  a  youngest  dmughter^s  for- 
tune, my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortnne 
at  all,  sir.  Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and  tfae 
demon.  Interest,  sinks  before  him.  Sot,  sir,  as  I 
said  before,  I  will  marry  your  youngest  dang^Ger; 
your  youngest  daughter  will  marry  me. 

Ster.  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 

Ster.  Indeed! 

Lord  Ogle.  Yes,  sir ;  oor  afiSsctioa  is  motiial ; 
your  advantage  double  and  treble ;  yoor  dao^ijh- 
ter  will  be  a  countess  directly — I  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  beings ;  and  you'll  be  father  to  aa 
earl  instead  of  a  baronet 

Ster.  But  what  will  my  sister  say  f  and  my 
daughter? 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  manage  that  matter ;  nay,  if 
they  won't  consent,  I'U  run  away  with  yoor 
daughter  in  spite  of  you. 

Ster.  Well  said,  my  lord  !  your  spirit's  gnod ; 
I  wish  you  had  my  constitotion !  but  if  yoaH 
venture,  I  have  no  objection,  if  my  sister  has 
none. 

Lord  Ogle.  FU  answer  for  your  uster,  ar — 
Apropos  I  the  lawyers  are  in  the  house.  Ill  have 
articles  drawn,  and  the  whole  afiBur  concluded 
to-morrow  morning. 

Ster,  Very  well !  and  111  dispatch  Lovewell  to 
London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers  I 
shall  want,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  manage  mat- 
ters with  my  sister.  You  must  excuse  me,  my 
lord,  but  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the'^match — 
He,^he,  he !  what  will  the  folks  say }  [Erit. 


Lord  Ogle,  What  a  fellow  am  I  ^uing  to  make 
a  father  of?  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the 
post  in  his  warehouse — But  Fanny's  virtues  tane 
me  to  rapture  again,  and  I  won  t  think  of  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Enter  Lovewell,  ha$tify, 

Lofoe,  I  beg  your  lordship*s  pardon,  my  lord  i 
are  you  alone,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone ;  I  am 
in  company,  the  best  company. 

Love.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  never  was  in  such  exquisite  en- 
chanting company  since  my  heart  first  conceived^ 
or  my  senses  tasted  pleasure. 

Love.  Where  are  they,  my  lord  ? 

[Looking  ahoitt. 

Lord  Ogle.  In  my  mind,  sir. 
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Itove.  What  company  hare  you  there,  my  lord  ? 

[Smiling, 

Lord  Ogle,  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd 
upon  my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a  de- 
lirium of  ecstacy,  that  wit,  wine,  music,  poetry, 
all  combined,  and  each  perfection,  are  but  mere 
mortal  shadows  of  my  felicity. 

JLove,  I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  and  I 
rejoice  at  it 

Lord  Ogle,  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir;  my  fe- 
licity shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall 
spread  its  influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  mv 
friends.  I  need  not  say,  Lovewell,  that  you  shall 
have  your  share  of  it. 

Lffve,  Shall  I,  my  lord  ? — ^Then  I  understand 
you ;  you  have  heard — Miss  Fanny  has  informed 

you 

Lord  Ogle,  She  has ;  I  have  heard,  and  she 
shall  be  happy ;  'tis  determined. 

Love,  Then  1  have  reached  the  summit  of  my 
wishes.    And  will  j^our  lordship  pardon  the  folly  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  O  yes ;  poor  creature,  how  could 
she  help  it?  ^was  unavoidable— Fate  and  ne- 
cessity. 

Love.  It  was,  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kindness 
distracts  me. 

Lord  Ogle,  And  so  did  the  poor  girl,  faith  ! 

Love.  Sie  trembled  to  disclose  the  secret,  and 
declare  her  affections  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  think 
her  afiections  ill  placed. 

Love.  [Bowing.']  You  are  too  good,  my  lord. 
And  do  you  really  excuse  the  rashness  of  the  ac- 
tion? 

Lord  Ogle.  From  my  very  soul,  Lovewell. 

Love.  Your  generosity  overpowers  roe.  [Bow- 
ing.J^  I  was  afraid  of  her  meeting  with  a  cold  re- 
ception. 

Lord  Ogle.  More  fool  you,  then. 

*  Who  pleads  her  cause  with  never-failing  beauty, 
'  Here  finds  a  full  redress.'       [Striket  lS$  brea$t. 

She's  a  £ne  girl,  Lovewell. 

Lne.  Her  beauty,  my  lord,  is  her  least  merit 
She  has  an  understanding 

Lord  Ogle,  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that 

Love.  ^Sowing.]  That's  ^rour  lordship's  good- 
ness.   Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

Lord  OgU.  No,  no ;  not  altojgether ;  it  began 
with  internst,  and  ended  in  oassion. 

Lofoe.  Indeed,  my  lord,  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of 
mind,  as  well  as  von  are  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ferior beauties  oi  her  face  and  person 

Lord  Ogle,  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
their  existence,  and  so  totally  of  your  mind,  touch- 
ing every  amiable  particular  of  that  sweet  girl, 
tbttt,  were  it  not  for  the  cold  unfeeling  impedi- 
ments of  the  law,  I  would  marry  her  to-morrow 
morning. 

Xore.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  would,  by  all  that's  honourable  in 
man,  and  amiable  in  woman. 


Love.  VLurn  her! — ^What  do  you  mesn,  mr 
lord! 

Lord  Ogle.  Miss  Fancy  Sterling  that  is;  the 
countess  of  Ogjieby  that  shall  be. 

Love.  I  am  astonished  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Why,  could  you  expect  less  from 
me? 

Love,  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  OgU,  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroy- 
ed your  feeling. 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  \^ighi. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  moment  that  love  and  pity  en- 
tered my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into 
matrimony,  and  shorten  the  girl's  tortures — I  ne- 
ver do  any  thing  by  halves  ;  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

Love,  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [S^fAs.]  What  an 
accident ! 

Lord  Ogle,  What's  the  matter,  Lovewell?  thou 
seem'st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties  I  Why  don't 
you  wish  me  joy,  man  ? 

Love.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [Sighi. 

Lord  OgU,  She  said  that  you  would  explain 
what  she  had  not  power  to  utter;  but  I  wanted 
no  interpreter  for  the  language  of  love. 

Love,  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the 
consequences  of  your  resolution ! 

Lord  OgU.  No,  sir,  I  am  above  consideration, 
when  my  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But,  consider  the  consequences,  my  lordr 
to  your  nephew,  sir  John. 

LotdO^U.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  conse- 
quences himself,  Mr  Lovewell. 

Ijove.  Mr  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly  re- 
fuse his  daughter  to  sir  John. 

Lord  OeU,  Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr 
Sterling's  daughter. 

Love.  But  what  will  become  of  Miss  Sterling, 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  O^U.  What's  that  to  you  ? You  may 

have  her,  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  Mr  Stcr- 
lioe's  city-philosophy,  to  be  reconciled  to  lord  Ogle- 
by  s  being  his  son-in-law,  instead  of  sir  John  Mel- 
vil,  baronet  Don't  you  think  that  your  master 
may  be  brought  to  that,  without  having  recourse 
to  his  calculations !  Eh,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

Lord  Ogle,  Whatever  is  the  question.  111  tell 
you  my  answer.— ^-I  am  in  love  with  a  fine  girl^ 
whom  I  resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  Johk  Melvil. 

What  news  with  you,  sir  John  ? — ^You  look  all 
Imrry  and  impatience — ^like  a  messenger  after  a 
battle. 

Sir  John,  After  a  battle,  indeed,  my  lord !  I 
have  this  day  had  a  severe  en^^agement,  and, 
wanting  your  lordship  as  an  auxiliaiy,  I  have  at 
last  mustered  up  resolution  to  declare  what  my 
duty  to  you  ana  to  myself  have  demanded  from 
me  some  time. 

Lord  OgU,  To  the  business,  then,  and  be  as 
concise  as  possible,  for  I  am  upon  the  wing — eh» 
Lovewell?  [He  tmile$,  and  Lovewell  btmu 
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Sir  John,  I  And  'tis  in  Tain,  my  lond,  to  rtrag- 
gle  aKunut  the  force  of  inclination. 

Lord  OgU,  Very  true,  nephew ;  I  am  yonr  wit- 
ness, and  will  lecond  the  motion-»*->fthan't  I, 
Lovewell  ?  \SmiU$,  and  Lovkwbll  bawt. 

Sir  John,  Your  Ibnbbip's  generositv  encoara- 
ges  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  marry  Miss 
Sterling. 

Lord  Ogle,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it — 
she's  a  bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it;  but 
as  you  were  to  swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it  was  your 
business,  and  not  mine Anv  thing  morer 

Sir  John,  But  this,  my  lord ;  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other 
sister. 

Lord  Ogle.  O  yes;  by  all  means ba?e  too 

any  hopes  there,  nephew  f— Do  you  think  be^l 
succeed,  Lovewell? 

[Smiletf  and  winks  at  Ijovzw^ll, 

lAJVe.  I  think  not,  my  lord.  [Oravefy. 

Lord  Ogle,  I  think  so,  too;  but  let  the  fool 

Sir  John,  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with 
your  good  offices  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  match,  the  repugnance  of  Mrs  Heidelberg } 

Lord  Ogle,  Mrs  Heidelberg !  Had  not  you  bet- 
ter begin  with  the  young  lady  first  ?  It  will  save 
ou  a  great  deal  of^trouble :  won't  it,  Lovewell  ? 
Smile$.]  But  do  what  you  please,  it  will  be  ^ 
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same  thing  to  roe :  won't  it,  LovewcO?  [C«smf- 
edfy,]  Why  don't  yon  bngb  at  him  ? 

Love,  I  do,  my  lord.  [I~ 

Sir  John,  And  your  lordship  wul 
prevail  on  Mrs  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  bit 
riage  with  Miss  Fanny  f 

Lord  Ogle,  VW  speak  to  Mrs  neidelbef:^  aboA 
the  adorame  Fanny  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  John,  Your  generosity  tran^x>rts  me ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe  !  he  tit- 
tle thinks  who's  in  possession  of  the  town. 

lAudt, 

Sir  John,  And  yonr  lorddiip  is  not  in  die  katt 
offended  at  this  seeming  inoonstancj  ? 

Lord  Ogle,  Not  in  the  least.  Jfisa  Faaa/s 
charms  will  even  excuse  infiMity.  I  look  vpon 
women  as  thejertt  natunt — lawful  gnm^^ssHi 
every  man  who  is  qualified,  has  a  DntDral  tight 
to  pursue  them ; — ^Lovewell  as  well  ns  yon,  and 
I  as  well  as  either  of  you.    Every  naan  sbnil  do 

his  best,  without  ofienee  to  any ^wlint  say  joe, 

kinsmen  f 

Sir  John,  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord 

Love,  And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  And  I  am  soperlativelj  so-^a&iu 
done  !  to  horse  and  away,  boys ! — ^yoa  to  yoor  af- 
fairs, and  I  to  min^— 'Wreoiu  fmmtmr.   [Smgi. 

[£fra»r  seneratty. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I^-Fankt's  apartment. 


Enter  Lovewell  and  Fanky,  followed  by 

Betty, 

Fan,  Wry  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr  Love- 
well ?  the  family  is*  not  3ret  in  bed,  and  Betty  cer- 
tainly beard  somebody  listening  near  the  chamber- 
door. 

Bet,  My  mistress  is  right,  sir  I  evil  spirits  are 
abroad ;  and  I  am  sure  ^ou  are  both  too  good, 
not  to  expect  mischief  from  them. 

Love,  but  who  can  be  so  curious,  or  so  wick- 
ed? 

*  Bet,  I  think  we  have  wickedness  and  curiosity 
enough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect  the  worst 

Fan,  I  do  expect  the  worst— Prithee,  Betty, 
return  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you 
hear  any  body  in  the  gallery ;  and  let  us  know  di* 
pectly. 

Bit.  I  warrant  you,  madam — the  lord  bless 
you  both !  [Exit  Bet. 

Fan,  What  did  my  father  want  with  you  this 
evening  ? 

Love.  He  gave  me  the  key  of  his  closet,  with 
orders  to  bring  from  Loudon  some  papers  relating 
to  lord  Oglehy. 

Fan,  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him  ? 

Love.  Because  I  am  certain  that  his  lordship 
has  opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you^  and  those 


papers  are  wanted  merely  on  that  aoooont- 
as  we  shall  discover  all  to-morrow,  there  w31  be 
no  occasion  for  them,  and  it  would  be  idle  in  me 
to  «>. 

Fan,  Hark  !—  hark !  bless  me,  howl  tremble.* 

1  feel  the  terrors  of  euflt ^indeed,  Mr 

Lovewell,  this  is  too  much  ror  me. 

Love,  And  for  me,  too,  my  sweet  Fanny !  Yonr 
apprehensions  make  a  coward  of  me.  Bat  what 
can  alarm  you  ?  your  aunt  and  sister  are  in  their 
chambers,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fenr  from  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Fan.  I  fear  evenr  body,  uid  every  lUiig,  and 
every  moment My  mind  is  in  contiABal  agita- 
tion and  dread;  indeed,  Mr  Lovewell.  this  si- 
tuation may  have  very  unhappy  consequences. 

[Weept. 

Love.  But  it  shant 1  would  rartiee  tell  our 

story  this  moment  to  alt  the  house,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  maintaining  you  by  tfie  hardest  labour, 
than  suffer  you  to  remain  m  this  daaeerona  per^ 
plexity. — Wliat !  shall^  I  sacrifice  sdl  my  best 
nopes  and  aifiections,  in  yonr  dear  healtll  and 
safety,  for  the  mean,  and,  in  sudk  case,  the 
meanest  oonsideration — of  your  fortune  !^-Were 
we  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our  relations^  we  have 
that  in  our  hearts  and  minds  will  weigh  aaaiflst 
the  most  affluent  circumstances.  I  dhooM  not 
have  proposed  the  secrecy  of  our  nmniag^  Wit 
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for  your  nke ;  and  with  hopes  that  the  moit  ge- 
o^nottt  sacrifice  you  have  made  to  love  ftnd  me, 
night  be  less  injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a  lucky 
moment  of  reconciliation. 

Fan.  Hush  !  hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  my 
dear  LoveweU,  don't  be  so  warm  !  your  genero- 
;nty  gets  the  better  of  your  prudence ;  you  will 
be  heard,  and  we  shall  be  discovered.— I  am 
satiaficd-— indeed  I  am  Eicuse  this  weak- 
ness, this  delicacy,  this  what  you  will. My 

mind's  at  peace — indeed  it  is—think  no  more  of 
it,  if  you  love  me  ? 

JLofve.  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,  as  it 
always  does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience :  it 
would  be  the  worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  dis- 
tress yoa  a  moment  [Kiue*  her» 

He^enier  Betty. 

Bei,  [Jn  a  low  voice,]  I'm  sorry  to  disturb 
you. 

Fan.  Ha !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Love.  Have  you  heard  any  body  f 

Bet.  Yes,  yes,  I  liave ;  and  they  have  heard 
you,  too»  or  I'm  mistaken— if  they  hod  seen  you, 
too,  we  should  have  been  in  a  fine  quandary ! 

Fan,  Prithee,  don't  prate  now,  Betty ! 

Love.  What  did  you  bear? 

Bet,  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,  to  take 
me  a  little  nap— — 

JLove.  A  nap ! 

Bet.  Yes,  sir,  a  nap ;  for  I  watch  much  het- 
tcr  so  than  wide  awake;  and,  when  I  had  wrap- 
ped this  handkerchief  round  my  head,  for  fear  of 
the  eai^ach  from  the  key^hole,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  buzzing,  which  I  first  took 
for  a  gnn^  and  shook  my  bead  two  or  three  times, 
^od  went  so  with  my  hand. 

jRin,  WpU— well^~and  so    ». 

Bet.  And  so,  madam,  when  I  heard  Mr  I>ove- 
T^ell  a  little  loud,  I  heard  the  buzzing  louder, 
too^— Hmd  pulling  off  m^  handkerchief  softly,  I 
<y>uld  heair  this  sort  of  noise 

^Makei  an  indiitinct  tort  qfnoite^  like  tptakr 

Fan.  Well,  and  what  did  they  lav  ? 

Bet,  O !  I  could  not  onderstaod  a  word  of 
what  was  said. 

Lof9e.  The  outward  door  is  locked  ? 

Bet.  Yes ;  and  I  bolted  it,  too,  for  fear  of  the 
worst 

Fan,  Why  did  you  ?  tbey  must  have  heard  you, 
if  they  were  near. 

Bet.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam,  and 
coughed  a  little,  too^  that  they  might  not  hear 
Mr  Lovewell's  voice — when  I  was  silent,  they 
were  silent,  and  so  I  came  to  tell  you. 

Fan.  What  shall  we  do? 

Lave.  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  worst ;  it 
will  only  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little  too 
soon — but  Betty  might  famnr  this  noise— she's  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  can  make  a  man  a  mouse  at 
any  time. 

VOL.U.      * 


Bet.  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse  as 
well  as  my  betters — I'm  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of 
me,  sir.  . 

Fan.  He  compliments  you ;  don't  be  a  fool ! — 
Now  you  have  set  her  tougue  a  running,  she'll 
mutter  for  an  hour.  \To  Lovewell.]  I'll  go  and 
hearken  myself  [Exit  Fan. 

Bet.  I'll  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for  since- 
rity and  service.        [Halfaside^  and  muttering. 

Love.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  for  both  ; 
and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for  one  and 
the  other. 

Bet.  I  am  not  mercenary,  neither— I  con  live 
on  a  little^  with  a  good  carreter. 

Re-enter  Fannt. 

Fan.  All  seems  quiet — suppose,  my  dear,  you 
go  to  your  own  room — I  shall  be  much  easier 
then — and  to-morrow  we  will  be  prepared  for  the 
discovery. 

Bet,  You  may  discover,  if  you  please ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  shall  still  be  secret. 

[Halfaiidet  and  muttering. 

Love.  Should  I  leave  you  now,  if  they  still  are 
upon  the  watch,  we  sliall  lose  the  advantage  of 
our  delay.  Besides,  we  ^ould  consult  upon  to* 
morrow's  business.  Let  Betty  go  to  her  own 
room,  and  lock  the  outward  door  after  her ;  we 
can  fasten  this;  and  when  she  thinks  all  safe^ 
she  may  return  and  let  me  out  as  usual. 

fie^  Shall  I,  madam? 

Fan.  Do !  let  roe  have  my  way  to-night,  and 
vou  shall  command  me  ever  after.  I  would  not 
nave  you  surprised  here  for  the  world.  Pray* 
leave  me !  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again,  if  you 
will  oblige  me. 

Love.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  mv  sweet 
Fanny !  Ill  be  Kone  this  moment  [Going.   . 

Fan.  Let  us  usten  first  at  the  door,  that  you 
may  not  be  intercepted.  Betty  shall  go  first,  and, 
if  they  lay  hold  of  tier— — 

Bet,  They'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  I 
can  tell  them  that.  [Going  hastify. 

Fan.  Softly — sofUy — ^Betty !  don't  venture  out, 
if  you  hear  a  noise.  Softly,  I  beg  of  you !  see, 
Mr  Lovewell,  the  effects  of  indiscretion  1 

Love.  But  love^  Fanny,  makes  amends  for  all. 

[EUeunt  ally  tqfUy. 

SC£N£  U.^Changeg  to  a  gallery,  which  leads^ 
to  several  hedrchamhen. 

Enter  Miss  Sibrlino,  leading  Mrs  IIf.idel- 
BERO  in  a  night-cap. 

Mist  Ster,  This  way,  dear  madam ;  and  tlien 
ni  tell  you  all. 

Mrs'Heid.  Nay,  but  niece — consider  a  little 

don't  dra^  me  out  this  figure ;  let  roe  put  on 

my  fly-cap ! — if  any  of  my  lord's  fammaly,  or  the 

counsellors  at  law,  should  be  stirring,  I  shouM 

be  perdigus  disconcerted. 
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Mist  Star.  But,  my  dear  lOMiaiii,  a  monwot 
is  an  age*  in  mj  ataatioD.  I  am  sore  mj  sister 
lias  been  plotting  my  disgrace  and  roio  in  that 
chamber O !  she's  all  craft  and  wickedness. 

Jfri  Heid.  Well,  but  softly,  Betsey ! — ^yoo  are 
all  in  emotion — ^yoor  mind  is' too  much  flustrated 
**-yoa  can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  take  yoar 
natural  rest— compose  yoorself,  child ;  if  we  are 
Hot  as  warysome  as  tbey  are  wicked,  we  shall 
disgrace  ourselves  and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Miu  Ster,  We  are  discraced  already,  madam. 
Sir  John  Melvil  has  forsaKen  me ;  my  lord  cares 
for  nobody  but  himself;  or,  if  any  body,  it  b  my 
•ister ;  my  father,  for  the  sake  or  a  better  bar- 
gain, would  marry  me  to  a  Xlhange  broker ;  so 
that  if  you,  madam,  don't  continue  my  friend — 
if  you  forsake  me — if  I  am  to  lose  my  oe^ t  hopes 
and  consolation — in  your  tendeme8s--and  amo- 
tions—I  bad  better — at  once — give  op  the  mat- 
ter— and  let  my  sister  enjoy— the  fruits  of  her 
treachery — trample  with  scorn  upon  the  rights 
df  her  elder  sister,  the  will  of  the  best  of  aunts 
and  the  weakness  of  a  too  interested  father. 

[She  pretends  to  be  hursting  into  tears  all 
thiM  speech. 

Mrs  Heid.  Don't,  Betsey— i>keepupyourspurrit 
—1  hate  whimpering^I  am  your  friend— -depend 
upon  me  in  every  particular-^bot  be  composed, 
and  tell  me  what  new  mischief  you  have  dis- 
covered f 

Aliss  Ster,  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  would 
not  undress  myself,  knowing  that  my  Machiavel 
sister  would  not  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart: 
-*I  was  so  uueasy  that  I  ooold  not  stay  in  my 
room ;  but,  when  I  thought  that  all  the  house  was 

Siuiet,  I  sent  my  maid  to  discover  what  was  going 
orward ;  she  immediately  came  back,  and  told 
me  that  they  were  in  high  consultation ;  that  she 
had  heard  only,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sister's 
maid  conduct  sir  John  Melvil  to  her  mistress, 
and  then  hick  the  door. 

Mrs  Heid,  And  how  did  you  conduct  yourself 
in  this  dulimma  ? 

Miss  Ster,  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  hear 
a  man's  voice,  though  nothing  that  they  said,  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  you  mi^  depend  upon  it,  that  sir 
John  is  now  in  that  room,  that  tney  have  settled 
the  matter,  and  will  run  away  together  before 
morning,  if  we  don't  prevent  them. 

Mrs  JSeidf  Why,  the  brazen  slut !  she  has  got 
her  sister's  husband  Tthat  is  to  be)  locked  up  in 
her  chamber !  at  night,  too  ' — I  tremble  at  the 
thoughts ! 

Miss  Ster.  Hush,  madam  !  I  hear  some- 
thing. 

Mn  Heid,  You  frighten  me-^let  me  pot  on 

my  fly-cap 1  would  not  be  seen  in  this  figur 

for  the  world. 

Miss  Ster,  Tts  dark,  madam ;  you  can't  be 
teen. 

Mrs  Heid,  I  protest  there's  a  candle  poming, 
and  a  roan,  too  f 


Sier,  NodBOg  bnt 


a  moment 


Enter  Brush,  haff'  drunk,  ^^  ^'"^  ^  ^^ 
Chamber-maidy  who  has  a  candle  sm  her  mamd. 

Cham,  Be  quiet,  BSrBroab;  lAalidiuydaw 
with  terror ! 

Brush.  BotmysweetyttBdamti 
bermaid,  if  you  have  do  love,  j%m  wmy 
to  a  little  reason ;  that  caonoc  poanbiy  6o 
virtue  any  harm. 

Cham,  Bot  yoa  may  do  me  barm,  Mr  Bnsh, 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm,  too  ;  pray  left  me  go ; 
I  am  ruined  if  they  hear  yoa ;  I  trnaUe  like  aa 
asp. 

Brush.  But  they  shan't  hear  os ;  md  if  yoa 
have  a  mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the  making 
of  your  fortune,  you  little  slot,  yoo !  tfaorvfbre,  I 
say  it  again,  if  you  have  no  love,  bear  a  little 
reason! 

Cham,  I  wonder  at  yoor  imporeooe,  Mr  Bradi, 
to  use  me  in  this  manner ;  this  is  not  the  way  to 
keep  me  company,  I  assure  you«  Yoo  aie  a 
town-rake,  I  see ;  and  now  yoo  are  a  little  is 
liquor,  yoo  fear  nothing. 

Brush.  Nothing,  by  Heavens,  bot  yoor  firowas, 
most  amiable  «hamber-maid  !  I  sudd  a  tittle 
electrified,  thafs  the  truth  on't ;  I  am  not  osed 
to  drink  port,  and  your  master's  ia  ao  lieady, 
that  a  pint  of  it  oversets  a  daret-drtaker. 

Cham.  Don't  be  rude  !  bless  me  ! — I  afaall  be 
ruined — ^what  vrill  become  of  me  ? 

Brush,  ril  take  care  of  you,  by  sdl  thaftls  ho- 
nourable ! 

Cham,  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  ao— Fll 
cry  out,  if  you  don't  let  me  go.  Timt  is  Mias 
Sterling's  chamber,  that  Miss  Famy'sy  and  thst 
Madam  Heidelberg's. 

Brush-  And  that  my  lord  Ogleby*a,  aod  tliat 
my  lady  What-d'ye-call-em's :  1  don't  mind  sack 
folks  when  I'm  sober,  much  less  wheo  I  am 
whimsical — rather  above  diat,  too. 

Cham,  More  shame  for  you,  Mr  Bl^irii  !^yoa 
terrify  me — ^you  have  no  niiodesty. 

Brush,  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider-bmslH 
er! — for  instance;  I  reverence  Mwa  Fanny — 
she's  n  most  delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a  prince. 
—With  all  my  hoirors  of  matrimony,  I  ooakl 
marry  her  myself — but  for  her  sister 

Miss  Ster.  There,  there,  madam,  all  in  a  stofy ! 

Cham,  Bless  me,  Mr  Brush ! — I  heard  aome- 
thing! 

Brush,  Rats  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawing  the 
old  timbers  of  this  eiecrable  old  doi»eoo — If  it 
was  mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and  ml  yoor  fine 
canal  up  with  the  rubbish ;  and  then  I  sboold 
get  rid  of  two  damned  things  at  once. 

Cham,  Law !  law  !  how  yoa  blaspheme  ! — ^we 
shall  have  the  house  upon  our  heads  for  it. 

Brush,  Noy  no;  it  will  last  our  time — bot,  as  I 
was  saying,  the  eldest  sister—Miss 
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CAmi.  Ii  ft  finv  young  lad j»  fbr  all  jwu  erii 
ton^e. 

JBnuk.  No  ■■  we  have  smoaked  her  already ; 
and  QDleas  she  marries  oor  old  Swiss,  she  can 
have  none  of  us-  "Do^  no,  she  won't  do — we 
are  a  little  too  nice. 

Cham,  You're' a  nonaCrous  rake,  Mr  Brash, 
and  don't  care  what  ywi  say. 

Bnuk  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I  am  a 
little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you  don't  have 
pitjf  upon  me,  I  will  break  open  that  door,  and 
ravish  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Mri  Heid.  [Coming  firwta^]  There's  no  bear- 
ing this — you  profligate  monster ! 

Cham.  Ua !  I  am  undone ! 

BnuL  Zouoda !  here  she  i%  by  all  that's  mon- 
atrous !  [Rum  off. 

Miu  Star.  A  fine  discourse  yon  have  had  i<rith 
chat  fellow! 

Mr$  Heid.  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to  be 
here  with  that  drunken  au>Bster ! 

Jiiif  Sier.  Wliat  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? 

Cham.  I  can  say  nothing.— -Fm  sa  frightened, 
and  so  ashamed — but  indeed  I  am  vartuous — I 
am  vartuous,  indeed. 

Mn  Heid.  Well,  well— ^on't  tremble  so ; 
hut,  tell  us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot, 
here. 

Mist  SUr,  We'll  foif  ive  you,  if  yoii^il  discover 
alL 

Cham.  Why,  madam^don't  let  me  betray  my 
fellow  servants— I  shan't  sleep  in  my  bed,  if  I 
do. 

3fri  Heid.  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere 
else  to-morrow  night 

Cham.  O  dear  f  what  shall  I  do  ! 

Mr*  Heid.  Tell  us  this  moment  or  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why,  our  burler  has  been  treating  us 
below  in  his  pautry  '  Mr  Brush  forced  us 

lo  make  a  kind  of  a  holiday  night  of  it, 

Miu  SUr.  Holiday  !  for  what? 

Cham.  Nay,  1  only  made  one. 
.  Miu  Ster.  Well,  'well  ;   but  upon  what  ao- 
•ount? 

Cham.  Because,  as  how,  madam,  diere  was  a 
change  in  the  family,  they  said— — -4hat  his  hon- 
our, sir  John,  was  to  marry  Miss  Fanny,  instead 
of  your  ladyship. 

Mitt  5^er.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for  that  ? 
•^Very  fine  I 

Cham.  I  did  not  make  it,  madam. 

Mr*  Heid.  But  do  yon  know  nothing  of  sir 
John's  being  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny  to- 
night? 

Cham.  No,  indeed,  madam. 

Miu  Ster.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in 
my  sister's  chamber? 

Cham.  No,  as*  I  ht>pe  for  marcy,  madam. 

Mn  Heid.  Welly^-l'll  pot  an  end  tn  all  this  di- 
cectljr— — do  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling-^— ^ 


Cham.  Now,  madam  !-^Tia  to  very  late,  ma« 
dam— 

Mrt  Heid.  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell 
him  there  are  thieves  in  the  house  that  the 
hoqse  is  on  fire  tell  him  to  come  here  im- 
mediately-——go^  lwv\ 

Cham.  1  will,  I  will^  though  I'm  frightened  mtt 
of  my  wits.  [JSxir. 

Mr§  Heid.  Do  yon  watch  here,  my  dear ;  and 
I'll  put  myself  in  order,  to  face  them.  We'll 
plot  them^  and  counter*plot  them,  too. 

[Esit  inio  her  ehamherm 

Miu  Ster.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  this  re» 
vengjB,  as  in  being  made  a  countess. — Ha !  tbef 
are  unlocking  the  door.        ■   Now  for  it ! 

[Btiirei. 

Fanhy's  door  i§  unlocked,  and  Betty  comes  out 
with  a  candle.  Miss  ST£aLiNO  approaches 
her. 

Bettff.  [Calling  within.]  .Sir,  sir !  now's  your 
time — ail's  dear.  [Seeing  Miss  SrcaUKG.]-^^- 
Stay,  stay — not  yet — we  are  watched. 

Miu  Ster.  And  so  you  are,  madam  Betty. 
[Miss  Ster li kg  lay$  hold  of  her^  while 
Bettt  locla  the  door^  and  putt  the  key 
into  her  pocket,] 

Bet.  [pluming  round^  What's  the  matter, 
madam? 

Miu  Ster,  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  father 
and  aunt,  madam. 

Bet.  I  am  no  telUtale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me. 

Mitt  Ster,  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
Betty ;  and,  considering  the  secrets  yon  have  to 
keep,  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Met.  idy  mistress  ahall  never  repent  her  good 
opinion  ot  me,  ma'am. 

Enter  Ma  Steel r no. 

5/fr.  Wliat's  all  this?  What's  the  matter? 
Why  am  I  disturbed  in  this  manner  ? 

Miu  Ster.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses 
sir,  will  explain  the  matter. 

Re-enter  Mas  HErnELBSEo,  with  another  head- 

dreu. 

Mrt  Heid.  Now  Fm  prepared  for  the  rai>- 
counter.  Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  this 
scene  of  wickedness? 

Ster,  Not  l-*but  what  is  it  ?  Speak.  I  was 
got  into  my  litde  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were  ia 
bed,  and  I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  in  the 
confusion  of  lord  Ocleby*8  mortgages,  when  I 
was  abirmed  with  a  foolish  girl,  who  could  hard- 
ly speak ;  and  whether  It's  fire,  or  thieves,  or 
murder,  or  a  rape,  Fm  quite  in  the  dark. 

Mrt  Heid.  No,  no;  there's  no  rape,  brotber ! 
all  parties  are  willing,  i  believe. 

MiuSter.  Who's  in  that  dhamberi 
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{Dttaining  Bettt,  who  itemed  to  he  tteatitig 

Bet.  My  mistress. 

Miu  Sier.  And  wtio*8  with  joar  mistress? 

Bet,  Why,  who  should  there  be  ? 

MiuSter.  Open  the  door,  then,  and  let  iw 


Bet.  The  door  is  open,  madam.  [Miss  Ster-^ 
ifNG  goet  to  the  door^  V\k  sooner  die  than 
peich.  [Exit  hastify. 

Mitt  Ster.  The  door  is  k>cked ;  and  she  has 
got  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

MrtHe'uL  lliere's  impudence,  brodier!  pi- 
ping hot  from  your  daughter  Fanny's  school ! 

Ster.  But  zounds  I  what  is  all  this  about?  You 
tell  mc  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don't  produce  the 
particulars. 

Mrt  Held.  Sir  John  Mehril  is  lock  up  in  your 
daughter's  bed-chamber ^Tbere  is  the  parti- 
culars. 

Ster.  The  devil  he  is !  That's  bad. 

Aliu  Ster.  And  he  has  been  there  some  time, 
too. 

Ster.  Ditto! 

3Irt  Held.  Ditto  !  worse  and  worse,  X  say. — 
111  raise  the  house,  and  expose  him  to  my  lord, 
and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Ster.  By  no  means!  we  shall  eipose  oar- 
selves,  sister !  the  best  way  is  to  insure  privately 
— let  me  alone !  1*11  mace  him  marry  her  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mitt  Ster.  Make  him  marry  her !  tins  is  be- 
yond all  patience !  You  have  thrown  away  all 
your  affection ;  and  1  shall  do  as  much  by  my 
obedience;  unnatural  fathers  make  unnatural 
children.  My  revenge  is  in  my  own  power,  and 
I'll  indulge  it.  Had  they  made  their  escape,  I 
should  have  been  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
world :  but  the  deriders  shall  be  derided ;  and 
so— help  !  help,  there !  thieves !  thieves ! 

Mrt  Heid.  Tit-for-tat,  Betsey  !  you  are  right, 
my  girl. 

S^er.  Zounds!  youll  spoil  all — ^youll  raise 
the  whole  family — the  devil's  in  the  girl ! 

Mrt  Heid.  No,  no ;  the  devil's  in  you,  bro- 
tlier ;  I  am  ashamed  of  your  principles.  What ! 
would  you  connive  at  your  daughter's  being 
locked  up  with  her  sister's  husband  ?  Help ! 
tliieves !  thieves,  I  say !  [Criet  out. 

Ster.  Sister,  I  beg  you !  daughter,  I  command 
you  !  If  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  consider 
yourselves !  we  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  en- 
nobling our  blood,  and  getting  above  twenty  per 
cent,  for  our  money. 

Mitt  Ster.  What,  by  my  disgrace  and  my  si»- 
ter^s  triumph !  I  have  a  spirit  above  such  mean 
considerations ;  and  to  shew  you,  that  it  is  not  a 
low-bred,  vulgar  'Change-alley  spirit*— —help ! 
help !  thieves !  thieves !  thieves,  I  say  1 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  lungs— the 
bouse  is  in  an  uproar :  women,  at  best,  have  no 
discretion ;  buty  in  a  passbn,  tbe/ll  fire  a  bouse, 


or  barn  tfaemsehrea  in  i^  ntlier  tfHui 
revengecL 

'Enter  Cantok,  tn  a 

Can.  Eh,  diaUe !  vat  is  de  raison 
noise,  dis  tantamarre  ? 

Ster.  Ask  those  ladies^  sir;  'tis  of  ifadr 

king. 

Lord  Ogle.  [CmUs  withmA  Bmdi !  Bradi 
Canton  !  where  are  yoo  ?  Wtial^s  the  msitter 
[RingtaheiL]  Whmareyoa? 

Ster.  Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr  Canton. 

Can*  I  coin,  mi  lor ! 

[Erii 


PU»RD  OCLEBT  Miili 

Serf.  Flam.  [Goto  witkim.]  A  li^ !  a 
here !  where  are  the  servants?  Bring  a  lag^ 
me  and  my  brothers. 

Ster.  Lights  here !  lights  for  the 


ilfrs  Heid.  My  brodier  fedsy 
ter^s  turn  will  come  next. 

Mitt  Ster.  Ay,  ay,  let  it  go  round, 
is  the  only  comfort  I  have  left 

Re-enter  Sterlihg,  with  Ughtty  hrfart  Setjmmt 
Flowee,  with  one  hoot  and  a  eitpper,  mmd 
Traverse. 

Ster.  This  way,  sir!  this  way,  gentlemen  ! 

Flow,  Well;  hot  Mr  Sterling,  no  thn^rr,   I 

hope.     Have  they  made  a  bnrgiarioas  entry? 

Are  yon  prepared  to  repulse  them?  I  am  very 

much  alarmed  about  thieves  at  circuit-tinie. 

They  would  be  particularly  severe  with  os  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar. 

7Va.  No  danger,  Mr  SterUng  ?  no  ticspaas,  I 

hope? 

Ster.  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies 
making. 

Mrt  Heid.  Yonll  be  ashamed  to  know,  gen- 
tlemen, that  all  Toor  labours  and  stmfies  a> 
bout  this  young  lady  are  thrown  away — Sir  Jofaa 
Melvil  isy  at  ttiis  moment,  locked  np  with  this 
lad/s  younger  sister. 

•  i'low.  Tht  thing  is  a  little  extraordinaky,  to 
be  sure;  but,  why  were  we  to  be  fn^teoed  out 
of  onr  beds  for  this?  CouM  not  we  have  tried 
this 'cause  to-morrow  momingf 

Mitt  Ster.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  momii^ 
perhaps,  even  your  assistance  would  not  have 
been  of  any  service— the  birdsy  now  in  that  o^^ 
would  have  flown  away. 

Enter  Lord  Oglebt,  in  hit  rohe^de'clkemhre, 
night-cap,  ifC.  leaning  on  Cantok. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limh  than  my 
night's  rest.    What's  the  matter  with  yoo  all  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  all  over !  HereVi  my  toed 
too! 

Lord  Ogle.  Whatfs  all  this  shrieking  and 
screaming?  Where's  my  angelic  Fanny?  She's 
saf^Ihope? 
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Mr$  Heid,  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is 
locked  up  with  your  angelic  nephew  in  that 
'Chamber. 

.    Lord  Ogle.  My  nephew  t  then  will  I  be  exoom- 
uunicated. 

Ifri  Heid,  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been 
plotting  to  run  away  with  the  youn^r  sister; 
and  the  younger  sister  has  been  plotting  to  run 
away  with  your  nephew :  and  it  we  had  not 
watched  them,  and  called  up  the  fammaly,  they 
Imd  been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  this 
time. 

'  Lard  Ogle,  Look^e,  ladies !  I  know  that  sir 
John  has  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Miss 
Fanny;  and  I  know,  too,  that  Miss  Fanny  has 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  another  person ; 
and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
her  ailbctions,  that  I  will  support  them  with  my 
fortune,  my  honour,  and  my  life,  £K,  shan't  i, 
Mr  Sterling  ?  [5mi/iii^.]  What  say  you  I 

,  Sier.  [Suihfy,]  To  be  sure,  my  lord.  These 
bawling  women  have  been  the  ruin  of  every 
thing.  [Aside. 

Lord  Ogk.  But  come,  HI  end  this  business  in 
a  trice — ^ifyou,  ladies,  will  compose  yourselves, 
and  Mr  Starting  will  insure  Miss  Fanny  from  vio- 
lence, I  will  engage  to  draw  her  from  her  pillow 
with  a  whisper  through  the  key-hole. 

ilf  rs  Heid.  The  iMrrid  creatures !  I  say,  ray 
lord,  break  the  door  open. 

Lord  Ogle.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not 
Co  be  too  precipitate.   Now  to  our  experiment ! 

[Advancing  towards  the  door. 

Miu  Ster.  Now,  what  will  they  dof  my  heart 
will  beat  trough  my  bosom. 

j^ter  Betty,  wiih  the  hey. 

Bet.  There's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open 
doors,  my  lord ;  we  have  done  nothing  that  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  my  mistress  shall 
face  her  enemies.       [Goinu  to  unlock  the  door, 

Mrs  Heid.  There's  impudence ! 

Lord  Ogle,  The  mystery  thid^ens.  Lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  [To  Betty.]  open  the  door, 
and  entreat  sir  John  Melvil  (fur  the  ladies  will 
have  it  that  he  is  there)  to  appear  and  answer  to 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. — Call  sir  John 
Melvil  into  the  court ! 

Enter  Sir  Joqn  Melvil,  on  the  other  ude. 

Sir  John.  I  am  here,  my  lord. 

Mrs  Heid.  Hey-dav ! 

Miu  Ster.  Astonishment ! 

Sir  John.  What's  all  this  alarm  and  confusion? 
there  is  nothing  but  buriy  in  the  house ;  what  is 
the  reason  of  it  ? 

J/frd  Ogle.  Because  you  have  been  in  that 
chamber ;  have  been !  nay,  you  are  there  at  this 
moment,  as  these  ladies  have  protested,  so  don't 
deny  it 

Tra.  This  is  the  dearest  alibi  I  ever  knew,  Mr 
Serjeant 


Flow.  Lueeclariut, 

Lord  Ogle.  Upon  my  word,  ladiesi  if  yon  have 
often  these  frolicks,  it  would  be  really  entertain- 
ing tx>  pass  a  whole  summer  with  you.  But  come« 
[To  Betty.]  open  the  door,  and  entreat  tour 
amiable  mistress  to  come  forth,  and  dispel  all 
our  doubts  with  her  smiles. 

Bet,  [Opening  the  door,]  Madkoi,'  you  are 
wanted  in  this  room.  iPert^. 

Enter  Favnt,  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  Ster.  You  see  she's  ready  dressed-^-ami 
what  confusion  she's  in  1 

Mrs  Heid,  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  bag- 
gage! her  gnilt  cooh»iinds  her !  - 

'Flow.  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies ! 

Fan.  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily  f 
but,  with  your  own  peculiar  modesty,  declare  your 
state  of  mind.-«Pour  conviction  into  their  ears^ 
and  raptures  into  mine.  [Smiling, 

Fan,  I  am,  at  this  moment,  the  most  unhappy 
— most  distressed — the  tumult  is  too  much  tor 
my  heart-^and  I  want  the  power  to  reveal  a  se* 
cret,  which,  to  conceal,  has  been  the  misfortune 
and  misery  of  my —  [Faints  away^ 

Lord  Ogle.  She  faints !  help,  help !  for  the 
fairest  and  best  of  women ! 

Bet.  [Running  to  her.]  O,  my  dear  mistress 
— ^help.help,  there! 

Sir  John,  Ila !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance. 

LovEWELL  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

Love.  My  Fanny  in  danger !  I  can  contain  no 
longer. — Prudence  were  now  a  crime ;  all  other 
cares  were  lost  in  tliis !— 4peak,  speak,  speak  to 
me,  my  dearest  Fanny! — let  me  but  hear  thy 
voice !  open  your  eves,  and  bless  me  with  the 
smallest  sign  of  life  ! 

[During  this  speech,  they  are  all  in  amase- 
ment.] 

Mist  Ster.  liovewell !        I  am  easy. 

Afrt  Heid.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  petrified ! 

Sir  John.  And  I  undone  ! 

Fan,  [Recovering.]  O,  Lovewell  l^ven  sup- 
ported b?  tliee,  I  dare  not  look  my  Either,  nor 
his  lordship,  in  the  face. 

Ster.  What  now !  did  not  I  send  you  to  Loih 
don,  sir? 

Lord  Ogle.  Eh !— What !  How's  this  ?  by  what 
right  and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  in 
that  lady's  bed-chamber .' 

Jjove,  By  that  right,  which  makes  me  the  hap- 
piest of  men !  an<^  by  a  title,  which  I  would >oot 
forego,  for  any  the  best  of  kings  could  give. 

&t,  I  could  ay  my  eyes  ont  to  hear  his  inag- 
nimity. 

Ijird  Ogle.  I  am  annihilated ! 

Ster.  1  have  been  choked  with  rage  and  won* 
der;  but  now  I  can  speak.— >2^und8!  what  have 
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▼oa  to  say  to  me  ?  Lovewell,  yoo  are  a  vilkun. — 
Vou  have  broke  yoar  word  with  me. 

Fan,  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  oot— yon  forbade  him 
to  thiok  of  me,  when  it  was  oat  of  his  power  to 
obey  yoa ;  we  have  been  married  these  four 
montltt. 

Ster.  And  he  shan't  stay  in  mv  house  foor 
hours.  What  baseness  ana  treachefy!  As  for 
you,  you  shall  repent  this  step  as  long  as  you  live, 
madam. 

Fan,  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  oonceive 
the  tortures  I  have  already  endured  in  oonse- 
<^aenoe  of  my  disobedience.  My  heart  ha^  am- 
tmually  upbraided  me  for  it ;  and,  though  I 
was  too  weak  to  struggle  with  affectioo,  I  feel  that 
I  must  be  miserable  for  ever,  without  your  for- 
givenessi 

Ster.  Lovewell,  yoa  shall  leave  my  house  di- 
rectly; and  you  shall  follow  him,  madam. 

Lord  Ogle,  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive  them 
into  mine.  Look  ye,  Mr  Sterling ;  there  have 
been  some  mistakes,  which  we  had  all  better  for- 
get, for  our  own  sakes ;  and  the  best  way  to  for- 
get them,  is  to  forsive  the  cause  of  them ;  which 
I  do,  from  my  soul.— Poor  girl !  I  swore  to  sup- 
port her  aHection  with  my  life  and  fortune ;— *tis 
a  debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  paid — ^you  swore 
as  much,  too,  Mr  Sterling ;  but  your  laws  in  the 
city  Will  excuse  you,  I  suppose ;  for  you  never 
strike  a  balance  without  errors  excepted. 

Ster.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  all  other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
forgive  her,  for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silly 
girls,  like  herself,  to  throw  themselves  away  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  parents. 

Love,  i  hope  tliere  will  be  no  danger  of  that, 
sir.  Young  ladies,  with  minds  like  my  Fanny's, 
would  startle  at  the  very  shadow  of  vice ;  and, 
when  they  know  to  what  uneasiness  only  an  in- 
discretion has  exposed  her,  her  example,  in- 
stead of  encouraging,  will  rather  serve  to  deter 
them. 

Mrs  Heid.  Indiscretion,  quotha !  a  mighty 
pretty  delicate  word  to  express  disobedience  ! 

Jjord  Ogle.   For  my  part,  I  indulge  my  own 
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people.  Poor  souls,  I  pity  them !  Aim!  y<io  zdosc 
forgive  them,  too.  Come,  oome,  meJc  m  hictie 
of  your  flmt,  Mr  Steriing ! 

Ster.  Why,  why»  »  to  that,  my  lord — Co   be 
sore  he  is  a  relation  of  yours^  my  lord  wJbar 

say  you,  sister  Heidelberg  ? 

Mrs  Heid,  The  giri*s  rained,  and    X    lbrg;ive 
her. 

Ster.  Well— so  do  I,  then.— Nay,  no  cluuik«— 
[To  Lovewell  and  Fanny,  mko 
to  mak.'\  there's  an  end  of  the  matterl 

Lord  Ogle,   But,  Lovewell,  what 
dumb  all  this  while? 

Love.  Your  kindness,  my  lord 1 
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believe  my  own  senses — thev  are  all  in  a  toxDoic 
of  fear,  joy,  bve,  expectation,  and  graticiBdie ;  I 
ever  was,  and  am  now  more  bonod  in  ctory  xm 
your  lordship.  For  yoo,  Mr  Sterlii^  if  everr 
moment  of  my  life,  spent  gracefolij  in  jou-  ser- 
vice, will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  tbe  waut 
of  fortune,  you,  perhaps,  will  not  repent  rom 
goodness  to  me.  And  you,  ladies,  I  flatter  mj^ 
self,  will  iibt,  for  the  future,  suspect  me  of  aru6c« 
and  intrigue— I  shall  be  happy  to  obli^  msd 
serve  you. — As  for  you,  sir  John— — 

Sir  John.  No  apologies  to  me,  Lovewell ;  I  do 
not  deserve  any.    All  I  have  to  nflier,  in  excuse 
for  what  has  happened,  is  my  total  ignoruice  of 
your  situation.   Had  you  dealt  a  little  more  open- 
ly with  me,  you  would  have  saved  me,  and  your- 
self, and  that  lady  (who,  I  hope,  wiU  pardon 
my  behaviour),  a  great  deal  of  unea^sinesa.    Gi^c 
me  ledve,  however,  to  assure  you,  that,  light  nnd 
capridous  as  [  may  have  appeai-ed,  •^>w  my  in- 
facuation  is  over,  I  have  sensibility  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  part  I  have  acted,  tod  honour 
enough  to  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

Live.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  tlmugh  we 
are  seemingly  the  happiest  of  beings,  yet  ali  wr 
joys  will  bedampt,  if  bis  lordship's  generostj 
and  Mr  Sterling's  forgiveuness,  should  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  tbe  indulgence,  approbation,  and  coo- 
sent  of  these  our  best  benefactors.  [To  the  arndt- 
^nce.]  [Exeunt  omnet. 
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MEN. 


]/>ED  Falbkidgc,  attacked  to  Akclia. 

Sib  William  Douglas,  an  attainted  SeottM 

knight,  fat  her  to  Amelia. 
Fbceport,  ike  Engliik  menkant, 
SPATTLBy  a  meddiing  auikor. 
OwBiTi  iervant  to  Sib  William  Douolas. 


La  Fbavcb,  iervant  to  Lobd  FALBBiOGBb 
8ervant$,  ^c, 

WOMEN. 

Ladt  Alton,  attacked  to  Lord  Falbbidgx. 
Amelia,  dangkter  to  Sib  William  Douglas.' 
Mbs  Ooodman — leti  lodgimgi. 
Molly,  maid  to  Amelia. 


Seene^  London. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I^— J  room  in  Mbs  Gooomam's  komae. 

Enter  Molly,  utruggling  witk  Spatteb. 

Mol.  Be  quiet,  Mr  Spatter!  let  me  aloiie! 
Pray  dow,  nr !  It  is  a  ttnuige  thing  a  body  can't 
go  about  the  house  without  being  pestered  with 
your  impertineoce— Why  sure ! — 

Spat.  Introduce  me  to  your  mistress,  then — 
come,  tlierc*s  a  good  girl ! — and  I  will  leaie  yon 
no  looser. 

Mol  Indeed  I  shan't— Introduce  yon  to  my 
lady  !  for  what,  pray  ? 

Soat.  Oh !  for  a  thousand  things.  To  laugh, 
to  oiat,  to  take  a  dish  of  tea,  to — 

MoL  You  driuk  tea  with  my  lady !  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  that — On  what  acquaint^ 
ance^ 

Spat.  The  most  agreeable  in  the  world,  child ! 
a  new  acquaintaooe. 

MoL  Indeed,  you  mistake  yourself  mightily — 
you  are  not  a  proper  acquaintance  for  a  person 
of  her  quality,  I  assure  you,  sir ! 

&Mif .  Why,  what  quality  is  she,  then  } 

MoL  Much  too  high  Quality  for  your  acquaint- 
■occ^  I  promise  you.    Whail  a  poet-man  I  that 


sits  write,  write,  write,  all  day  lon&  scribbling  a 
pack  of  nonsense  for  the  newspapers ! — You're 
fit  for  nothiac  above  a  chambermaid. 

Spat,  Thars  as  much  as  to  say,  thitt  you  think 
me  just  fit  for  you.    Eh,  child  ? 

MoL  No,  indeed ;  not  I,  sir.  Neither  my  lady 
nor  I  will  have  any  thing  to  say  to  you. 

Spat,  Your  mistress  imd  you  both  give  your* 
selves  a  f reat  many  airs,  my  dear.  \our  po- 
verty, I  thmk,  might  pull  down  your  pride. 

MoL  What  does  toe  fellow  mean  by  poverty  ? 

Spat.  I  mean,  that  you  are  starving. 

MoL  Oh  the  slanderous  monster !  We!  Starr« 
ing !  Who  told  you  so  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know« 
sir,  my  lady  has  a  very  great  fortune. 

Spat,  So  'tis  a  sign,  by  her  way  of  hfe  and  ap- 
pearance. 

MoL  Well;  she  lives  privately,  indeed,  be- 
cause she  loves  retirement ;  she  goes  plain,  be> 
cause  she  hates  dress ;  she  keeps  no  table,  be- 
cause she  is  an  enemy  to  luxury— In  short,  my 
lady  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  yoo  are  an  imper- 
tiuent  coxcomb ! 

Spat.  Come,  come !  I  know  more  of  your 
mistress  than  you  ima^oe. 
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IfoiL  And  whal  do  too  know  of  ber  ? 

Spat,  Oh,  I  know  what  I  know. 

MoL  Well !  [Alarmed, 

Spat.  I  know  who  she  is,  and  where  she  caoie 
from ;  I  am  very  well  aoauaintcd  with  her  fa- 
mily, and  know  her  whole  ni^ry. 

MoL  How  can  that  be  ? 

Spat.  Very  easily — I  have  correspondence 
fererywhere.  As  private  as  she  may  think  her- 
self, it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  hare  seen  or 
beard  of  Amelia. 

MoL  Oh  gracious !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive  this 
pnan  will  discover  os !  [Apart.]  Mr  Spatter,  my 
dear  Mr  Spatter !  if  yon  know  any  thing,  sure 
yon  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  betray  os ! 

Spat.  My  dear  Mr  Spatter!  O  ho !  I  have 
guessed  right — there  is  something  then? 

MoL  'NOf  nr,  there  is  nothing  at  all ;  notlung 
that  signifies  to  you  or  any  body  else. 

Spat.  Well,  welL  I'll  say  nothing;  but  Chen, 
you  must — 

MoL  What? 

Spat,  Come ;  )flM  me,  hussy  I 

MoL  I  say  k^ss  vou,  indeed ! 

Spat,  And  you'll  introduce  me  to  your  mis- 
tress ?  , 

MoL  ypt  I,  I  promise  yopi. 

Spat.  Nay,  no  mvsteries  between  you  and  me, 
child !  Come ;  here^s  the  key  to  all  locks,  tlie 
clue  to  every  maze,  and  the  discloser  of  all  se- 
crets; money,  child!  Here,  take  this  purs^ ;  you 
sec  I  know  something ;  tell  roe  the  rest,  and  I 
bave  the  fellow  to  it  in  my  pocket 

MoL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Mr  Spatter !  Where 
could  you  ^et  all  this  money,  I  wonder  I  Not  by 
your  poetries,  I  believe.  But  what  signifies  tell- 
ing you  any  thing,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 
our  whole  history  already  ?  You  have  correspond- 
ence everywhere,  you  know.  There,  sir !  take 
up  your  filthy  purse  again,  and  remember,  that  I 
scorn  to  be  obliged  to  any  body  but  my  mistress. 

Spat.  Theresa  impudence  for  you !  when,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  your  mistress  has  not  a 
guinea  in  the  world ;  you  live  in  continual  fear 
of  being  discovered ;  and  you  will  both  be  utter- 
ly undone  in  a  fortnight,  unless  lord  Falbrid^^ 
should  prevent  ^it,  by  taking  Amelia  under  lus 
protection.  You  understand  me,  child  P 

Jlfo/.-You  scandalous  wretch !  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  monster?  I  won't  stay  a  moment 
longer  with  him— But  you  are  quite  mistaken 
about  me  and  my  mistress,  I  assure  you,  sir.  We 
are  in  the  best  circumstances  in  the  world ;  we 
have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  we  don't  care  a  far- 
thing for  you — So  your  servant,  Mr  Poet ! 

[Erit. 

Spat.  Your  servant,  Mrs  Pert !  "  We  are  io 
the  best  circumstances  in  the  world.''  Ay,  that 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. *•  Wc  have  nothing  to  fear."— That  is, 
they  arc  frightened  out  of  their  wits — "  And  we 
don't  care  a  farthing  for  you."-— Meaning  that 


they  will  take  all  tfaecaae  in  tfaar  power,  tiMt  I 
shflJl  not  find  them  out — ^Bnt  I  may  be  too  hard 
for  yon  yet,  yoong  fsmtlewoman !  I  facve  emraed 
but  a  poor  livelihood  by  mere  scandal  and  abuse  : 
but  if  I  toold  once  arrive  at  doing  a  little  s«d»- 
stantial  roischiff»  I  sboold  make  mj  fortune. 

Enter  Mas  Goodmav. 

Oh !  yoor  servant,  Mrs  Goodman  !  Yours  is  cbe 
most  unsociable  lodging-house  in  towo.  So  maoy 
ladies,  and  only  one  gentleman !  and  joa  «oo> 
take  the  least  notice  m  him. 

Mrs  Good.  How  so,  Mr  Spatter? 

Spat.  Why,  did  not  you  promise  to  introdiioe 
me  to  Amelm? 

JIfrs  Good.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Mr 
Spatter,  she  donTt  like  you.  And,  indeed,  I  doo't 
know  how  it  is,  but  you  make  yourself  a  great 
many  enemies. 

Spat.'Y^^  I  believe  I  do  raise  a  little  envy. 

Jlfrf  Good.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  As 
you  are  a  lodger  of  mine,  it  makes  ate  quite  on- 
easy  to  hear  what  the  world  says  of  yon.  How 
do  yon  cootiive  to  make  so  many  enemies^  Mr 
Spatti^r? 

Spat.  Because  I  have  merit,  Mrs  Goodman. 

Jlfrf  Good.  May  be  so ;  bat  nobody  will  allow 
it  but  yourself.  They  say  that  you  set  up  for  a 
wit,  indeed ;  but  that  you  de^  in  nothing  bat 
scandid,  and  think  of  nothing  but  mischiell 

Spat,  I  do  speak  ill  of  the  men  sometimes,  to 
be  sure ;  but  then,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  wo- 
men—provided they  are  handsome :  and,  that  I 
may  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  introduce  me  to  Ame- 
lia. 

Jlfrf  Good.  You  most  excuse  me ;  she  and  yon 
would  be  the  worst  company  in  the  world ;  for 
she  never  speaks  too  well  of  herself,  nor  the  least 
ill  of  any  body  else.    And  then  li^  virtoe — 

Spat.  Poo)],  pooh !  slie  speaks  ill  of  nobody, 
because  she  knows  nobody ;  and  as  for  her  virtue, 
ha,  ha ! 

Mn  Good  You  don't  believe  much  in  tha^  I 
suppose? 

Spat.  I  have  not  overmuch  faith,  Mrs  Good- 
man. Lord  Falbridge,  perhi^M,  may  give  a  bet- 
ter account  of  it 

Mrs  Good,  Lord  Falbridge  can  say  nothing 
but  wlint  would  he  extremely  to  ber  lionour,  I 
assure  you,  sir.  [Spatter  tangk*.]  Well,  well, 
you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  ver^  true. 

Spat.  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  it;  but  you  don't  tell 
the  whole  truth,  Mrs  Goodman.  When  any  of 
your  friends  or  acquaintance  sit  for  their  pic- 
tures, you  draw  a  very  flattering  likeness.  All 
characters  have  their  dark  side;  and  if  they  hare 
but  one  eye,  you  give  them  in  profile.  Yoor 
great  friend,  Mr  Freeport,  for  instance,  whom 
you  are  always  praising  for  his  benevolent  ac- 
tions  

Mrt  Good,  He  is  benevolence  itself,  sir. 

Spat,  Yes,  and  grossness  itself,  too.  I  remcm> 
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ber  him  these  nuuiy  yetn.  He  always  cancels 
an  obligputon  by  the  manner  of  confemng  it;  and 
does  von  a  favonr,  as  if  he  were  going  to  knock 
jrou  down. 

Mrs  Good.  A  truce  with  your  satire,  good  Mr 
Spatter !  Mr  Freeport  is  my  best  friend;  I  owe 
han  every  thing ;  and  I  can't  endure  the  slightest 
xeflection  on  his  character.  Besides,  be  can  have 
given  no  ofience  to  Lady  Alton,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  Amelia. 

Spat.  Lady  Alton !  she  is  a  particQlar  friend 
of  mine  to  be  sure ;  but,  between  you  and  me, 
Mrs  Goodman,  a  more  ridiculous  character  than 
suiy  you  have  mentioned.  A  bei  esprit  forsooth  ! 
and  as  vain  of  her  beauty  as  learning,  without 
any  great  portion  of  either.  A  fourth  grace,  and 
a  te|)th  muse !  who  fancies  herself  enamoured  of 
Lord  Falbridge,  because  she  would  be  proud  of 
such  a  conquest ;  and  has  lately  bestowed  some 
marks  of  distinction  on  me,  because  she  thinks  it 
will  give  her  credit  among  perboiis  of  letters. 

A&t  Oood.  Nay,  if  you  can't  spare  your  own 
friends,  I  don*t  wonder  at  your  attacking  mine — 
and  so,  sir,  your  humble  servant.  But  btay  ! 
here's  a  post-chaise  stopped  at  our  door;  and 
here  comes  a  servant  witn  a  portmanteau.  H'is 
the  gentleman  for  whom  my  nrst  floor  was  taken, 
I  suppose. 

Spat.  Very  likely :  well,  you  will  introduce  me 
CO  him  at  least,  Mrs  Goodman. 

£ntcr  a  Servant  with  a  portmanteaur^iR  Wil- 
liam DovcLAi  following. 

Sir  WU.  You  are  Mrs  Goodman,  I  suppose, 
madam? 

Mrt  Good.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Mr  Owen,  I  believe,  has  secured 
apartments  here  ? 

Mn  Good.  He  has,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  rhey  are  for  roe,  madam— Have  you 
any  other  lodgers } 

Mrs  Good.  Only  that  gentlepuin,  sir ;  and  a 
youtig  lady 

Spat.  Of  great  beauty  and  virtue.  Eh,  Mn 
Goodman? 

Mrs  Good.  She  has  both,  sir;  but  you  will  see 
very  little  of  her,  for  she  lives  iu  the  most  retired 
manner  in  the  world. 

Sir  WiL  Her  youth  and  beauty  are  matter  of 
great  iudiflereuce  to  me ;  for  I  shall  be  as  much 
a  recluse  as  herself.^ Is  there  any  news  at  pre- 
sent stirring  in  London  ? 

Airs  Good,  Mr  Spatter  can  mform  you,  sir, 
for  he  deals  in  news.  In  the  mean  while,  I'll 
prepare  your  apartments. 

[Exitf  followed  by  the  lervaiif.— Sir 
William  walks  up  and  down,  without 
taking  notice  o^Spatter. 

Spat.  [Aside]  This  most  be  a  man  of  quality, 

by  nis  ill  manners.    Fll  speak  to  him^ Will 

your  lordship  pvc  me  leave 

[To  Sir  William. 
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■Sir  WU.  Lordship !  I  am  no  lord,  sir,  and  must 
beg  not  to  be  honoured  with  the  name. 

Spat.  It  is  a  kind  of  mistake,  that  cannot  dis- 
please at  least 

Sir  Wil.  I  don't  know  that.  None  but  a  fool 
would  be  vain  of  a  tide,  if  be  had  one;  and  none 
but  an  impostor  would  assume  a  tide,  to  which 
he  has  no  right. 

Spat.  Oh,  you're  of  the  house  of  commons, 
then,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  arc  come  up 
to  town  to  attend  the  sessions,  I  suppose,  sir  ? 

Sir  WiL  No  matter  what  I  am,  sir. 

Spat.  Nay,  no  offence,  I  hope,  sir.  All  I  meant 
was  to  do  you  honour.  Being  concerned  in  two 
evening  posts,  and  one  morning  paper,  I  was  wil* 
ling  to  know  the  proper  manner  of  announcing 
your  arrival. 

&>  WiL  You  have  connexions  with  the  press, 
then,  it  seems,  sir  ? 

Spat.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  an  humble  retainer  to  the 
Muses,  an  author.  I  compose  pamphlets  on  all 
subjects  compile  magazines,  and  do  newspapers. 

Sir  WiL  Do  newspapers !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  sir  ? 

Spat.  That  is,  sir,  I  collect  the  articles  of  news 
from  the  other  papers,  and  make  new  ones  for 
the  postscript ;  translate  the  mails,  write  occa- 
sional letters  from  Cato  and  Theatricus,  and  give 
fictitious  answers  to  supposed  correspondents. 

Sir  WiL  A  very  ingenious,  as  well  as  honour- 
able employment,  I  must  confess,  sir. 

Spat.  Some  little  geuius  is  requisite,  to  be 
sure.  Now,  sir,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you— 
if  you  have  any  friend  to  be  praised,  or  any  ene- 
my to  be  abused ;  any  author  to  cry  up,  or  mini- 
ster to  run  down ;  my  pen  and  talents  are  en- 
tirely at  your  service. 

Sir  WiL  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir;  but,  at 
present,  I  have  not  the  least  occasion  for  either. 
In  return  for  your  genteel  offers,  give  me  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  one  piece  of  advice.  When 
you  deal  in  private  scandal,  have  a  care  of  the 
cudgel ;  and  when  you  meddle  with  public  mat- 
ters, beware  of  the  pillory. 

^at.  How,  sir !  are  you  no  friend  to  litera- 
ture ?  Are  you  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press? 

Sir  WiL  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  both ; 
but  railing  is  the  disgrace  of  letters,  and  personal 
abuse  the  scandal  of  freedom :  foul-mouihed 
critics  are,  in  general,  disappointed  authors ;  and 
they,  who  are  the  loudest  acainst  ministers,  only 
mean  to  be  paid  for  their  silence. 

Soat.  That  may  be  sometimes,  sir;  but  give 
me  leave  to  ask  you 

Sir  Wil.  Do  not  ask  me  at  present,  sir !  I  see 
a  particular  friend  of  mine  coming  this  way,  and 
I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw  ! 

Spat.  Withdraw,  sir!  6rst  of  all,  allow  roe 
to— ^ 

Sir  WiL  Nay,  no  reply !  we  must  be  in  pri- 
vate, [thrusting  out  Spatt£k. 
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What  a  wretch !  as  cooleinptiUe  as  miscUcirctas. 
Our  geiieroas  mastiflEs  fly  at  men  from  aa  iDstinct 
of  coura^ ;  Init  ^is  fellow's  attacks  proceed  from 

an  instinct  of  baseness But  here  comes  the 

faithful  Owen,  with  as  many  good  qualities  as 
that  execrable  fellow  seems  to  haye  bad  onesb 

Enter  Owen. 

Weil,  Owen;  I  am  safe  arrived,  you  see. 

Owen»  Ah,  sir !  would  to  heaven  you  were  as 
safe  returned'  a^iu!    Have  a  care  of  betrayiag 

yourself  to  be  sir  William  Douglas ! Dumig 

your  stay  here,  your  name  is  Ford^  remember. 

Sir  Wii.  I  sfaiall  take  care — ^But  tell  rae  your 
news— What  have  you  done  since  yoor  arrival  ? 
}iave  you  heard  any  thing  of  my  daughter  ?  Have 
you  seen  lord  Brumpton  ?  Has  he  any  hope  of 
obtaining  roy  pardon  r 

Owen.  He  had,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  And  what  can  have  destroyed  it, 
then } 

Owen.  My  lord  Brumpton  is  dead,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Dead !      .    .       . 

Orcen.  1  saw  him  within  this  week  in  apparent 
good  health ;  he  promised  to  exert  his  whole  in- 
terest in  yonr  favour :  by  his  own  apoointment  I 
went  to  wait  on  him  yesterday  noon,  when  I  was 
stunned  with  the  news  of  his  having  died  sudden- 
ly the  evening  before. 

Sir  WiL  My  lord  Brunipton  dead !  the  only 
friend  I  had  remaining  in  England ;  the  only  per- 
son, on  whose  intercession  I  relied  for  my  par- 
don. Cruel  fortune !  I  have  now  no  hope  bat  to 
find  roy  daughter.  Tell  me,  Owen;  have  you 
been  able  to  hear  any  tidings  of  her  ? 

Owen.  Alas,  sir,  none  that  are  satisfactory. 
On  the  death  of  Mr  Andrews,  in  whose  care  you 
left  her,  being  cruelly  abandoned  by  the  relation 
who  succeeded  to  the  estate,  she  left  the  country 
mmae  months  ago,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
of. 

Sir  WiL  Unhappy  there,  too !  When  will  the 
measure  of  my  misfortunes  be  full  ?  When  will 
the  malice  of  my  fate  be  satisfied  ?  Proscribed, 
condoraned,  attainted,  (alas,  but  too  justly !)  1 
have  to&t  my  rank,  my  estate,  my  wife,  my  son, 
and  all  my  family  !  One  only  daughter  remains ! 
T'erhaps  n  wretcded  wanderer,  like  myself,  pei^ 
hap!*  in  tlte  extremest  indigence,  perhaps  disho* 
nourtni — Ha !  that  thought  distracts  me! 

0»T7i.  My  dear  master,  have  patience !  Do 
not  be  ingenious  to  torment  yourself,  but  consolt 
y(>iir  safety,  and  prepare  for  your  departure. 

Sir  WiL  No,  Owen.  Hearing,  providcntiaHy, 
of  the  death  of  my  friend  Andrews,  paternal  cam 
and  tenderness  drew  me  hither;  and  I  will  not 
q«iit  the  kingdom,  till  I  learn  soiaethiog  of  my 
child,  my  dear  Amelia,  whom  I  left  a  tender  in- 
n4>cent,  in  tlie  arms  of  the  best  of  women,  twenty 
yoars  ago.  Her  sex  demands  protection;  and 
she  is  now  of  an  age,  in  which  she  is  more  expo- 
sed to  misfortuoies,  than  even  in  helpless  infancy. 
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Omen.  Be adriaed;  dnnfC,  and  le«v«  that  c 
to  me.    Consider,  yoor  oic  is  aoiv  at  stake. 

Sir  WiL  My  life  has  been  too  mieenUe 
rejider  me  very  solidtons  for  its 
But  the  coiaplectkm  of  the  times 
the  very  name  of  the  petty,  in  wkk^  I 
hayipily  engaged^  is  eatiaigwaiwd,.  and  tise  wi 
nation  b  miMmuoaily  deiottd  to  tftie 
Disloyalty  and  intuirectioa  ase  now  n 
and  the  sword  of  justice  is  soffmd  to  sieepL 
I  can  find  my  diifd,  and  find  her  worthy  of 
I  will  fly  with  her  to  take  refa^e  in  soaae 
country ;  if  I  am  discovered  in  the  aeatch,  I 
stiU  some  hopes  of  mercy. 

(WHea»««gniK]ra«rhope>iD.!rbe 
founded ! 

Sir  WiL  Come,  Owen !  let  us  behave  at 
with  fortitude  in  oar  adversity !    Fc^Jow 
my  apartment,  and  let  us  consult  what 
we  shall  take  in  searchtag  for  Amelia.    [£reBa/. 


SCENE  IL^Ckanges  to  Amelia's  mpm-ttmemt. 

Enter  Amelia  and  Molly. 

Ame.  Poor  Molly!  to  be  teased  with  that 
odious  fdlow.  Spatter ! 

MoL  But,  madam,  Mr  Spatter  says  he  is  ao 
quaintcd  with  your  whole  histoiy. 

Ame.  Mere  pretence,  in  order  to  render  him- 
self  formidable.  Be  on  your  guard  i^aiast  him, 
my  dear  Molly ;  and  remember  to  conceal  my 
imsery  from  him  and  all  the  wnrid.  I  can  beair 
poverty,  but  am  not  proof  against  insnlt  and  coo- 
tempt. 

MoL  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  endeavour  to  hide  it  from  the  world.  They 
will  see  poverty  in  my  looks.  As  for  3rou,  yoit 
can  live  upon  the  air;  the  greatness  of  your 
soul  seems  to  support  yon ;  but,  lack-a-day !  I 
shall  grow  thinner  and  thinner  every  daj  of  my 
life. 

Ame.  I  can  support  my  own  distress,  but  yours 
touches  me  to  the  soul.  Poor  Molly  !  the  laboor 
of  my  hands  shall  feed  and  clothe  yon — Here  ! 
dispose  of  this  embroidery  to  the  best  advantaisr; 
what  was  formerly  my  amusement,  must  now  be- 
come the  means  of  oar  subsistence.  Let  os  be 
obliged  to  nobody,  but  owe  oar  sopport  to  in- 
dustry and  virtue. 

Mol.  YonW  an  angel !  let  me  kiss  those  d^ 
bands  that  have  woiked  this  predous  esafaroi- 
dery  !  let  me  bathe  them  with  my  tears  i  Yon*i« 
an  angel  upon  earth.  I  had  rather  starve  in  your 
service,  than  lire  with  a  princess.  What  can  I 
do  to  comfort  you  ? 

Ame,  Thou  fai thAd  cieatnto  only  oontinoe  to 
be  secret:  you  know  my  real  character;  yon 
know  I  am  in  the  utmost  distress :  I  have  opened 
my  heart  to  yon,  but  you  will  plant  a  dagger 
there,  if  you  betray  me  to  the  wond. 

lioi.  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,  how  shoald  I  be- 
tray yott!  I  go  no  where,  I  converse  with  nobody 
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iMit  yoonelf  and  Mra  Goodraao:  besidea,  the 
ivorld  is  very  indifferent  aboul  other  people's 
misfortmies. 

Jbmit,  The  world  is  iodifierent,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  cufioas,  aad  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  tear- 
ing open  the  wounds  of  the  unfortanaie. 

'Enttr  Mrs  Goodmam. 

Mrs  Goodman ! 

Mtm  Good.  Eicuse  me,  madam :  I  took  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  you  to  receive  your  com- 
mands. Tis  now  near  three  o*clock.  You  have 
provided  nothing;  for  dinner,  aod  have  scarce 
taken  any  refreshment  these  three  hnys, 

Ame.  1  have  been  indisposed. 

Mr»  Good.  I  am  afraid  you  are  more  than  in- 
«lisposed— You  are  unhappy — Pardon  me  !  but  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  your  fortune  is  unequal 
to  your  appearance. 

4me.  Why  sliould  yuu  think  so  ?  You  never 
beard  roe  complain  ot  my  fortune. 

Mrs  Good.  No,  but  I  have  too  much  reason 
to  believe  it  is  inferior  to  your  merit. 

Ame.  Indeed,  you  Hatter  me. 

Airs  Good.  Come,  come ;  you  most  not  indulge 
this  melancholy.  I  have  a  new  lodger,  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  just  arrived,  who  docs  me  tlic  hon- 
our to  partake  of  my  dinner  ;  and  I  must  have 
your  company,  too.  He  seems  to  be  in  trouble, 
as  well  as  you.  You  must  meet ;  two  persons 
in  affliction  may  perhaps  become  a  consolation 
to  each  other.  Come,  let  us  take  some  care  of 
you. 

Ame,  Be  assured,  Mrs  Goodman,  1  am  much 
obliged  to^ou  for  your  attention  to  inc  ;  but  I 
want  nothing. 

Mr$  Good.  Dear  madam !  you  say  you  want 
ootbing^  and  you  are  in  want  of  every  tiling. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser,  [To  Mas  Goodmax.]  Lady  Alton,  mo- 


dam,  sends  her  compliments,  Aod  will  wait  upon 
you  after  dinner. 

Mrs  Good.  Very  well ;  my  best  respects  to  her 
ladyship,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  her. 
[EsU  Servant.]  There,  there  is  one  cause  of 
your  uneasiness !  Lady  Alton's  visit  is  on  your 
account.  She  thinks  you  have  robbed  her  of 
lord  Faibridge's  a^^ections,  and  that  is  the  oc- 
casion of  her  honouring  me  with  her  company. 

Ame.  Lord  Fal  bridge's  affections  ! 

Mrs  Good.  \h !  my  dear  Amelia,  you  don*t 
know  your  power  over  his  heart.  You  have  re- 
conciled it  to  virtue — But  come  !  let  me  prevail 
on  you  to  come  with  me  to  dinner. 

Ame.  You  must  excuse  me. 

Mrs  Good.  Well,  well,  then  Til  send  yop 
something  to  your  own  apartment  If  yoxi  have 
uny  other  commands,  pray  honour  me  with  them, 
for  1  would  fain  oblige  you,  if  I  knew  how  it 
were  in  my  power.  [Exit. 

Ame.  What  an  amiable  woman  !  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  apparent  benevolence  and  goodness 
of  heart,  I  should  have  left  the  bouse  on  Mr 
Spatter's  coming  to  lodge  in  it. 

MoL  Lady  Alton,  it  seems,  recommended  him 
as  a  logger  here;  so  he  can  be  no  friend  of 
yours  on  that  account ;  for  to  be  sure  slic  owes 
you  no  good  will  on  account  of  my  lord  Fal- 
bridge. 

Ame.  No  more  of  lord  Falbridge,  I  beseech 
vou,  Molly.  How  can  yon  persist  in  mentioning 
him,  when  you  know,  that,  presuming  on  my  situ- 
ation, he  has  dared  to  affiront  me  with  dislionour- 
able  proposals  ? 

Jfo/.  Ah,  madam,  but  he  sorely  repents  it,  I 
promise  you,  and  would  give  his  whole  estate 
for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  once  more,  and 
gieting  into  your  good  graces  again. 

^  Ame.  No ;  his  ungenerous  conduct  luis  thrown 
him  as  much  below  me,  as  my  condition  had 
placed  me  beneath  him.  He  imagined  he  had  a 
right  to  insult  my  distress ;  but  I  will  teach  him 
to  think  it  respectable.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  ai  Mrs  Goodman's. 

Enter  Lavt  Alton  and  Spatter. 

Spat.  But  yon  won\  bear  me,  madam ! 

Ladjf  Alt.  I  have  heard  too  much,  ^sir !  This 
wandering  imeognita  a  woman  of.  virtue !  I  have 
no  patience. 

Spat.  Mrs  Goodman  preteods  to  be  convinced 
of  her  being  a  person  ot  honour. 

Lad^  Alt.  A  person  of  honour,  and  openly  re- 
ceive visits  from  men !  seduce  lord  Falbridge  ! 
No,  no  !  reserve  this  character  for  your  next 
novel,  Mr  Spatter !  it  is  an  affiront  to  my  under- 


'  standing.  I  begin  to  saspect  you  have  betrayed 
me ;  you  have  gone  over  to  the  adverse  party, 
and  are  in  the  conspiracy  to  abuse  me. 

Spat.  I,  madam !  Neither  her  beauty,  nor  her 
virtue —  < 

Lttdjf  Alt.  Her  hcnatj !  her  virtue  !  Why, 
diou  wretch,  thou  grub  of  literature,  wliom  I,  as» 
A  patroness  of  learning  and  encourager  of  mcu 
of  letters,  willing  to  blow  the  dead  coal  of  ge- 
nius, fondly  took  under  my  protection,  do  you  re- 
member what  I  have  done  for  you  ? 

Spat.  With  the  utmost  gratitude,  madam. 

Lady  Alt.  Did  not  I  draw  you  out  of  the  gar- 
rety  where  you  daily  spun  out  your  flim«y  brain 
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to  catch  the  town  flies  in  yoar  cobweb  disserta- 1 
tions^  Did  not  I  introduce  you  to  lord  Dap- 
perwity  the  Apollo  of  the  age  ?  And  did  not  yon 
dedicate  your  silly  volume  of  poems  on  several 
occasions  to  him  ?  Did  not  I  put  you  into  the 
list  of  my  visitors,  and  order  my  porter  to  admit 
you  at  dinner-time  ?  Did  not  I  write  the  only 
scene  in  your  execrable  farce,  which  the  audience 
vouchsafed  an  hearing;  P  And  did  not  my  fe^ 
male  fnend,  Mrs  Melpomene,  furnish  >oa  with 
Greek  and  Latin  mottoes  for  youf  twopenny 
essays? 

•  Spat.  I  acknowledge  all  your  ladyship's  good- 
ness to  me.  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  shew  my  gratitude,  and  fulfil  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

Lath  Alt.  Words,  words,  Mr  Spatter  !  You 
have  been  witness  of  lord  Fal  bridge's  incon- 
stancy. A  perfidious  man !  False  as  Phaon  to 
Sappho,  or  Jason  to  Medea !  You  have  seen  him 
desert  me  for  a  wretched  vagabond ;  you  have 
seen  me  abandoned  like  Calypso,  without  mak- 
ing a  single  effort  to  recall  my  faithless  Ulysses 
from  the  Siren  that  has  lured  him  from  me. 

Spat.  Be  calm  bat  one  moment,  madam,  and 
I'll— 

Lady  Alt.  Bid  the  sea  be  calm,  when  the 
winds  are  let  loose  upon  it.  I  have  reason  to  he 
enraged.  1  placed  you  in  genteel  apartments 
i  n  x\\\>  house,  merely  to  plant  you  as  a  spy ;  and 
what  have  you  done  for  me  ?  Have  yon  employ- 
ed your  correspondence  to  any  purpose  ?  or  dis- 
covered the  real  character  of  tnis  infamous  wo- 
man, this  insolent  Amelia? 

Spat.  I  have  taken  every  possible  method  to 
detect  h^r.  I  have  watched  Amelia  herself  like 
a  bailiff,  or  a  duenna ;  I  have  overheard  private 
conversations;  have  sounded  the  landlady;  tam- 
pered with  the  servants;  opened  letters;  and 
intercepted  messages. 

Lady  Alt.  Good  creature !  my  best  Spatter ! 
And  what  ? — ^what  have  you  discovered  ? 

Spat.  That  Amelia  is  a  native  of  Scotland ; 
that  her  surname,  Walton,  is  probably  not  real, 
but  assumed;  and  that  she  earnestly  wishes  to 
coQceal  both  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  her'  fa- 
mily. 

Ldtdtf  Alt.  And  is  that  all  ? 

Spat.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  as 
yet,  madam. 

Lady  Alt.  Wretch  !  of  what  service  have  you 
been,  then  ?  Are  these  vour  blasted  talents  ? 
When  we  want  to  unravel  an  ambiguous  charac- 
ter, vou  have  made  out  that  she  wishes  to  lie 
concealed ;  and  when  we  wish  to  know  who  she 
is,  yoo  have  just  discovered  that  she  is  a  native 
of  Scotland ! 

Spat.  And  vet,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  ma- 
dam, I  think  I  ct)uld  convinrc  yon  that  these  dis- 
coveries, blind  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  may 
appear  to  you  at  first,  are  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. 


J4idy  Ait,  Of  what  oooseqoeiioe  can  tbey  pos- 
sibly be  to  me,  man  ? 

Spat.  Ill  tell  yon,  madam.  It  ia  »  rule  in  po> 
litics,  when  we  ifisoover  something,  to  add  vmu^ 
thing  more.  Something  added  to  amncthiui^ 
makes  a  good  deal ;  upon  this  faasb  i  bare  fona- 
ed  a  bylloeism. 

Lady  Alt.  What  does  the  pedant  mean  ?  A 
syll(igism ! 

Spat.  Yes,  a  syllogbm :  as,  for  example,  any 
person  who  is  a  native  of  Scot^ad,  and  wishes  to 
be  concealed,  must  be  an  enemy  to  tbe  goven>- 
inent.  Amelia  is  a  native  of  ScoUaod,  and  wi«faes 
to  be  concealed.  Ergo,  Amelia  is  an  enemy  to 
the  government. 

jGidy  Alt.  Eicellent  \  admirable  logpc !  but  I 
wish  we  could  prove  it  to  be  tmtli. 

Spat.  I  would  not  lay  a  wager  of  the  tralfa  of 
it ;  but  I  would  swear  it. 

Lady  Alt.  What,  on  a  proper  ocaaion^  and  m 
a  proper  place,  my  good  Spatter? 

Spat,  willingly;  we  most  make  use  of  what 

we  know,  and  even  of  what  we  don't  know. 

Truth  is  of  a  dry  and  simple  nature,  and  stancis 
in  qeed  of  some  little  ornament.  A  lie,  indeed, 
is  infamous ;  but  fiction,  yonr  ladyship,  who  deals 
in  poetry,  knows  is  beautifoL 

Lady  Alt.  But  the  substance  of  yoar  fictioo^ 
Spatter? 

Spat.  I  will  lodge  an  information,  that  the  ^ 
ther  of  Amelia  is  a  disafiected  person^  and  has 
sent  her  to  London  for  treasonable  purposes: 
nay,  I  can,  upon  occasion,  even  suppose  the  fa- 
ther himself  to  be  in  London  :  in  consequence 
of  which,  you  will  probably  recover  lord  fal- 
bridge,  and  Amelia  will  be  committed  to  pri- 
son. 

Lady  Alt.  Yon  have  given  me  new  life.  I 
took  you  for  a  mere  stainer  of  paper ;  but  I  have 
found  you  a  Machiavel.  I  hear  somebody  co- 
ming. Mrs  Goodman  has  undertaken  to  send 
Amelia  hither.  Ha !  she's  here — Away,  Spat- 
ter, and  wait  for  me  at  my  house :  yoo  must 
dine  with  me ;  and,  after  dinner,  like  true  poli- 
ticians, we  will  settle  our  plan  of  operations  over 
our  coffee.    Away,  away  this  instant ! 

[Exii  Spatteb. 

A  convenient  engine  this  Mr  Spatter :  the  most 
Impudent  thorouicb-piioed  knave  in   the  three 
kingdoms !  with  the  heart  of  Zoilus,  the  pen  of 
Maevius,  and  the  tongue  of  Thersites.     I  was 
sure  he  would  stick  at  nothing.     The  writines  of 
authors  are  public  advertisements  of  tbeir  quali- 
fications ;    and  when  they  profess  to  live  upon 
scandal,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  they  are  rea- 
dy for  every  other  dirty  work,  in  which  we  chose 
to  eipploy  them.    But  now  for  Amelia:  if  she 
proves  tractable,  I  may  forego  the  use  of  this 
villain,  who  almost  makes  me  hate  my  triumplL 
and  be  ashamed  of  my  revenge. 
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Enter  Amelia. 


Ame.  Mra  Gfxxlnun  has  informed  me,  that 
your  ladyship  had  desired  to  see  me:  I  wait 
jour  commands,  madam. 

Latfy  Alt.  Look  you«  yoane  woman :  I  am 
sensible  how  much  it  is  beneath  a  person  of  my 
Tank  to  parley  with  one  of  your  condition, 
once,  however,  I  am  content  to  wave  all  ceremo- 
ny; and  if  you  behave  as  you  oq^bt  to  do,  yoU 
bave  nothing  to  fear,  child. 

Ame.  I  hope  I  have  never  behaved  otherwise 
than  as  I  ought  to  do,  madam. 

'Ladsf  Ait.  Yes;  you  have  received  the  vints 
of  lord  Falbridge ;  you  have  endeavoured  to  es- 
trange his  afiections  from  roe :  but,  if  you  en- 
courage him  in  his  infidelity  to  me,  tremble  for 
the  consequence :  be  advised,  or  you  are  ruined. 

Ame.  I  am  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and  know 
no  fear,  madam. 

La4fy  Alt.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Amelia;  this 
high  strain  is  out  of  character  with  me.  Act 
over  your  Clelia,  and  Cleopatra,  and  Cassandra, 
at  a  proper  time ;  and  let  me  talk  in  the  style  of 
nature  and  common  sense  to  you.  You  have  no 
lord  Falbridge,  no  weak  young  nobleman  to  im- 
pose upon  at  present 

Ame.  To  impose  upon !  I  scorn  the  imputa- 
tion, and  am  sorry  to  find  that  your  ladyship 
came  hither,  merely  to  indulge  yourself  in  the 
cruel  pleasure  of  insblting  one  of  the  unhappiest 
of  her  sex.  [Weejfing. 

Lady  Alt.  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  came  hither 
to  concert  measures  for  your  happiness,  to  assist 
your  poverty,  and  relieve  yo*jr  distress.  Leave 
this  house;  leave  London;  I  will  provide  you  a 
retirement  in  the  country,  and  supply  all  your 
wants.  Only  renounce  all  thoughts  of  lord  Fal- 
bridge, and  never  let  him  know  tbe  place  of  your 
retreat. 

Ame.  Lord  Falbridge!  What  is  lord  Fal- 
bridge to  me,  madam } 

Lady  Alt.  To  convince  me  you  have  no  com- 
merce with  him,  accept  of  my  "proposals. 

Amt.  No,  madam  ;  the  favours  which  you  in- 
tend me,  I  could  not  receive  without  blushing. — 
I  have  no  wants  but  what  I  can  supply  myself; 
no  distresses  which  your  ladyship  can  relieve; 
and  I  will  seek  no  refuge  but  my  own  virtue. 

Lady  Alt.  Your  virtue  !  Ridiculous !  If  you 
are  a  woman  of  virtue,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  mystery  ?  Who  are  you  ?  What  arc  you  ? 
Who  will  vouch  for  your  character? 

Ame.  It  wants  no  vouchers ;  nor  will  I  suflfer 
myself  to  he  arraigned,  like  a  criminal,  till  tknow 
by  what  authority  you  take  upon  you  to  act  as 
my  judge. 

Ljody  Alt.  Matchless  confidence  !  Yes,  yes;  it 
is  too  plain ;  I  see  you  arc  tlie  very  creature  I 
took  you  for;  a  mere  adventurer:  some  strol- 
ling princess,  that  are  perhaps  more  frugal  of 


your  favours  than  the  rest  of  your  sisterhood, 
merely  to  enhance  the  price  of  them. 

Ame.  Hold,  madam !  This  opprobrious  lan- 
guage is  more  injurious  to  your  own  honour  than 
to  mine.  I  see  the  violence  of  your  temper,  and 
will  leave  you.  But  you  may  one  day  know  thi^ 
my  birth  is  equal  to  your  own ;  my  heart  is,  per* 
Imps,  more  generous ;  and  whatever  may  be  my 
situation,  1  scorn  to  be  dependant  on  any  body, 
much  less  on  one,  who  has  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  me,  and  who  considers  me  as  her  rival. 

{Exit  Amelia. 

Lady  Alt,  Her  rival !  Unparalleled  insolence  { 
An  open  avowal  of  her  competition  with  me ! — 
Yes ;  I  see  Spatter  must  be  employed.  Her  ri- 
val !  I  shall  burst  with  indignation. 

Enter  Mas  Goodman. 

Lm^  Alt.  Mrs  Goodman !  where  b  Bfr  Spat- 
ter? 

Afrs  Good.  He  went  out  the  moment  he  left 

your  ladyship. But   you  seem  disordered  ; 

shall  I  get  you  some  hartshorn,  madam  ? 

LadyAu.  Some  poison.  Rival !  I  shall  choak 
with  rage.  You  shall  hear  from  me.  You,  and 
your  Amelia.  You  have  abused  me ;  you  have 
conspired  against  my  peace ;  and,  be  assured^you 
shall  suffer  for  it  [Exit. 

Mrs  Good.  What  a  violent  woman !  her  pas- 
sion makes  her  forget  what  is  due  to  bar  sex  and 
quality.    Ha!  Mr  Freeport! 

Enter  Freeport. 

My  best  friend  f  Welcome  to  London !  Whea 
did  you  arrive  from  lisfcon  ? 

Free.  But  last  night 

Afrs  Good.  I  hope  yon  have  had  a  pleasant 
voyage  ? 

Free.  A  good  trading  voyage — I  have  got  mo- 
ney, but  I  have  got  the  spleen,  too.  •  Have  yon 
any  news  in  town  ? 

Afrs  Good.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Free.  So  much  the  beUer.  The  less  news,  the 
less  nonsense.  But  what  strange  lady  have  yon 
had  here  ?  I  met  her  as  I  was  coming  up  :  she 
rushed  by  like  a  fury,  and  almost  swept  me 
down  stairs  again  with  the  wind  of  her  hoop-pet- 
ticoat 

Afrs  Good.  Ah !  iealousy !  jealousy  is  a  terri- 
ble passion,  especially  in  a  woman's  breast,  Mr 
Frefport 

Free.  Jealousy !  Why,  she  is  not  jealous  of 
you,  Mrs  Goodman  ? 

Mrt  Good.  No ;  but  of  a  lodger  of  mine. 

Fru.  Have  you  any  new  lowers  since  I  left 
you? 

Afrs  Good.  Two  or  three,  sir;  the  last  arrived 
but  to-day ;  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  will  see 
no  company. 

Fret,  He's  in  the  right    Three  parts  in  four 
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of  maitkind  are  knaves  or  fools;  and  the  fourth 
part  live  by  themselves.  But  who  are  your 
pUier  lodgers  ? 

Mrt  Good.  An  author,  and  a  lady. 

Frtf.  I  liate  authors.     Who  is  the  bdy  ? 

Mrt  Good.  She  calls  herself  Amelia  Walton ; 
but  I  believe  that  name  is  not  her  real  one. 

Free.  Not  her  real  one  !  Why,  sure  she  is  a 
woman  of  character  ? 

Mrs  Good.  A  woman  of  character !  She  is  an 
angel.  She  is  most  nuserably  poor;  and  yet 
haughty  to  an  excess. 

Free.  Pride  and  poverty  \  A  sad  composition, 
Mrs  Goodman  \ 

Mrs  Good.  No,  sir ;  her  pride  is  one  of  her 
greatest  virtues:  it  consists  in  depriving  herself 
of  almost  all  necessaries,  and  concealing  it  from 
the  world.  Though  every  action  speaks  her  to 
be  a  woman  of  birth  and  education,  she  lives  up- 
on tjie  work  of  her  own  hands,  without  murmur 
or  complaint.  I  make  use  of  a  thousand  stratar 
gems  to  assist  her  against  her  will ;  I  prevail  on 
her  to  keep  the  money  due  for  reut  for  her  sup- 
port, and  turnish  her  with  every  thing  she  wants 
at  half  its  prime  cost ;  but  if  she  perceives  or 
suspects  these  little  artifices,  she  takes  it  almost 
as  ill  as  if  I  had  attempted  to  defraud  her.  In 
abort,  sir,  her  unshaken  virtue  and  greatness  of 
soul  under  misfortunes,  makes  me  consider  her 
as  a  prodigy,  and  often  draws  tears  of  pity  and 
admiration  from  me. 

Free.  Ah !  women's  tears  lie  very  near  their 
eyes !  I  never  cried  in  my  life ;  and  yet  I  can 
feel,  too ;  I  can  admire,  I  can  esteem,  but  what 
signifies  whimpering?  Hark  ye,  Mrs  Goodman  ! 
Tills  is  a  very  extraordinary  account  vou  give 
of  this  young  woman ;  you  have  raisea  my  cu- 
riosity, and  ni  go  see  this  lodger  of  yours; 
I  am  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  it  will  serve  to 
amuse  me. 

Mrs  Good.  Oh,  sir,  you  cant  see  her ;  she 
neither  pays  visits,  nor  receives  them,  but  lives  in 
the  most  retired  manner  in  the  world. 

Free.  So  much  the  better.  I  love  retirement 
as  well  as  she.    Where  are  her  apartments  ^ 

Mr$  Good.  On  this  very  floor,  on  the  other 
aide  of  tlie  staircase. 

Free.  Vil  go  and  see  her  immediately. 

Mrs  Good,  Indeed  you  can't,  sir.  It  it  im- 
possible. 

Free.  Impossible!  where  is  the  impossibility 
of  going  into  a  room  ?  Come  along ! 

Mrs  Good.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr  Freeport ! 

Free,  Pshaw  I  I  have  no  time  to  lose ;  i  have 
business  half  an  hour  hence. 

^  Mrs  Good.  But  won't  it  be  rather  indelicate, 
fir?  Let  me  prepare  her  first. 

Free.  Prepare  her — With  all  my  heart — But 
reoi^ember  tnat  I  ansi  a  man  of  business,  Mrs 
Goodman,  and  have  no  time  to  waste  in  cere- 
mony and  compliment. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  ni.~ Amelia's  Apartment. 

Amelia  at  worky  and  Molly. 

Ame.  No,  Polly!  if  lord  Falbridge  OMDes 
again,  I  am  resolved  not  to  see  him. 

Mol.  Indeed,  madam,  he  loves  you  above  all 
the  world ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  I  verily  believe 
he  will  run  nud,  if  you  don't  bear  what  he  has  to 
say  for  himself. 

Ajne.  Speak  no  more  of  him.   • 

Enter  Mrs  Goodmak. 
Mrs  Goodman  ! 

Mrs  Good.  Pardon  me,  madam !  Hera  is  a 
gentleman  of  ray  acquaintance  begs  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  speak  with^ou. 

Ame.  A  gentleman !  who  is  he  ? 

Mrs  Good,  His  name  is  Freeix>rt,  madam. 
He  has  a  few  particularities ;  but  be  is  the  best- 
hearted  man  in  the  world.  Pray,  let  him  oome 
in,  madam ! 

Ame,  By  no  means ;  you  know  I  receive  visits 
from  nobody. 

Enter  Feeeport. 

Bless  m^!  he's  here !  This  is  very  extraordi- 
nary indeed.  Mrs  Goodman. 

Free.  Don't  disturb  yourself,  young  woman ! 
don't  disturb  yourself ! 

Mol.  Mighty  free  and  easy,  methioks ! 

Ame.  Excuse  me,  sir;  I  am  not  used  to  re- 
ceive visits  from  persons  entirely  unknown. 

Free.  Unknown !  There  is  not  a  man  in  all 
London  better  known  than  I  am.  I  am  a  mer- 
chant ;  my  name  is  Freeport;  Freeport  of  Crutcb- 
ed-Friars;  inquire  upon  'Change! 

Ame,  Mrs  Goodman  !  I  never  saw  the  gentle- 
man before.    I  am  surprised  at  his  comioe  here. 

fVee.  Pooh!  Prithee!  Mrs  Goodman  knows 
me  well  enoush.  [Mas  Goodmak  talks  apart 
with  Amelia.]  Ay !  that's  right,  Mrs  Good- 
man. Let  her  know  who  I  am,  and  tell  ber  to 
make  herself  easy. 

Mrs  Good,  But  the  lady  does  not  diose  we 
should  trouble  her,  sir. 

Free,  Trouble  her !  Fll  g^ve  her  no  trouble ; 
I  came  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  you ;  let  youa 
maid  get  it  ready,  and  we  will  have  it  here  in- 
stead of  your  parlour — In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  taU  with  this  lady ;  I  have  something  to  tmj 
to  her. 

Amt,  If  you  had  any  business,  sir— 

Free,  Business !  I  tell  you  I  have  very  parti- 
cular business ;  so  sit  down,  and  let's  have  the  tea. 

Afrf  Good.  You  should  not  have  followed  me 
so  soon,  sir. 

Fru.  Pooh,  prithee !     [Exit  Mas  Goodmax. 

Mol.  Tliis  is  the  oddest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  ! 

Ame,  Well,  sir,  as  I  see  you  are  a  particular 
acquaintance  of  Mrs  Goodman — ^But,  praj,  what 
are  your  commands  for  me^  sir !  [T^  <>^- 
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J>Ver.  I  tell  you  what,  yoong  woman ;  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  will  tell  you  my  mind  in  an  in- 
stant, i  am  told  that  yoa  are  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  world :  very  virtaoiiSi  and  very 
poor.  I  like  yon  for  that :  not  thev  say  you  are 
excesairely  proud  too ;  now,  I  don  t  like  you  for 
that,  madam. 

3df o/.  Free  and  eafty  still,  I  we. 
Ame.  And  pray,  sir,  who  told  yon  so  f 
l^Vee.  Mrs  Goodman. 

Ame,  She  has  deceived  you,  sir ;  not  in  regard 
to  my  pride,  perhaps,  for  there  is  a  certain  right 
pride  which  every  body,  especially  women, 
ouj^lit  to  possess ;  and  as  to  virtue,  it  is  no  more 
than  ray  duty ;  but  as  to  poverty,  I  disclaim  it ; 
they  who  want  nothing,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
poor. 

Free,  It  as  no  such  thing :  yon  don't  speak 
the  truth ;  and  that  is  worse  than  being  proud. 
I  know  very  well  that  you  are  as  poor  as  Job, 
that  yon  are  in  want  of  common  necessaries 
*  and  don't  make  a  good  meal  above  once  a  fort- 
uight. 

jlfo^  My  mistress  fasts  for'her  health,  sir. 
Fret,  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy  !  what,  are'yoa 
prood  too? 

Mol.  Lord,  what  a  strange  man  ! 
Tret,  But  however,  mMlani,    proud  or   not 
proud    does    not    signify  twopence — Hark   ye, 
young  woman  !  it  is  a  rule  with  me  (as  it  ought 
to  be  with  ever)'  good  Chrisrian)  to  give  a  tenth 
part  of  my  fortune  in  charity.    In  the  account 
of  my  promts,  there  stands,  at  present,  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  on  the  credit  bide  of  my 
books ;  so  that  I  am  two  hundred  pounds  in  ar- 
rcar.     This  I  look  upon  as  a  debt  due  from  my 
fortune  to  your  poverty — Yes,  your  poverty  I  say ; 
s<»,  never  deny  it.    Tliere*s  a  bank  note  for  two 
liundi-ed  pounds ;  and   now  I   nm  out  of  your 
debt — ^VVliere  the  deuce  is  this  tea,  I  wonder? 
Moi,  I  never  saw  such  a  roan  in  my  lite  ! 
Amt.  I  don't  kno^v  that  I  ever  was  so  tho- 
roughly coufuunded !  [Jyiar/.] — Sir ! 

VTo  Frebfort. 
Trtt,  WeU  ? 

Amt,  This  noble  action  has  surprised  me  still 
more  than  ynur  conversation ;  but  you  mast  ex- 
cuse my  recusal  oi  your  kinrlness;  for,  I  must 
confess,  that  if  I  were  to  accept  what  you  ofller, 
I  don't  know  when  I  should  be  able  to  restore 
it. 

Frtt,  Restore  it !  why  who  wants  you  to  re- 
store it  ?  I  never  dreamt  of  restitution. 

Amt,  1  feel,  I  feel  your  goodness  to  the  bot^ 
tom  of  my  snul ;  but  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
have  no  occasion  for  your  bounty ;  take  your  note, 
sir,  and  bestow  it  where  it  is  wanted. 

MoL  liord,  madam  \  you  are  ten  times  stran- 
ger than  the  gentlemaii — I  tell  you  what,  sir ; 
\Fo  Frkfport.]  it  does  not  signiiy  talking ;  we 
are  in  the  qrcaccst  distress  in  tlie  world,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  kinducss  and  good  nature 


of  Mrs  Goodman,  we  might  have  d*fed  by  tfait 
time.  My  lady  has  concealed  her  distress  from 
every  body  that  was  willing  and  able  to  relieve 
her;  you  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  in 
spite  of  her  teeth;  and  I  hope  that  yon  will  ob- 
lige her,  in  spite  of  her  teeth,  to  accept  of  your 
generous  offer. 

Am€.  No  more,  my  dear  Polly ;  if  you  ^ould 
not  have  me  die  with  shame,  say  no  more  !  Re- 
turn the  gentleman  his  note,  with  my  best  thanks 
Uxt  his  kindness ;  tell  him,  I  durst  not  accept  of 
it ;  for  when  a  woman  receives  presents  from  a 
man,  the  world  will  always  suspect  that  she  pays 
for  them  at  the  expence  of  her  virtue. 

Frtt,  What's  that !  what  does  she  say,  child  ? 

MoL  Lord,  sir,  I  hardly  know  what  she  says. 
She  says,  that  when  a  gentleman  makes  a  young 
lady  presents,  he  is  always  supposed  to  liave  a 
design  upon  her  virtue. 

Frtt.  Nonsense !  why  should  she  suspect  me 
of  an  ungenerous  designj  because  I  do  a  generous 
action  ? 

Ifo/.  Do  you  hear,  madam  ? 

Amt,  Yes,  I  hear;  I  admire;  but  I  must 
persist  in  my  refusal :  if  that  scandalous  fellow 
Spatter  were  to  hear  of  this,  he  would  stick  at 
saying  nothing. 

¥rtt.  Eh!  what's  that? 

MoL  She  is  afraid  you  should  be  taken  for  her 
lover,  sir. 

Frtt,  I  for  your  lover !  not  1.  I  never  saw 
you  before.  I  don't  love  ybu ;  so,  make  no  scru- 
ples upon  that  accdonL  I  like  you  well  enough^ 
out  I  don't  love  you  at  all  t  not  at  all,  I  tell  you 
— If  you  have  a  mind  never  to  sec  my  face  any 
more,  good  by  t'ye  ? — You  shall  never  see  mc 
any  more.  If  you  like  I  should  come  bark  again, 
I'll  come  back  again ;  but  I  lose  time ;  I  have  bu- 
siness ;  your  scr\'ant !  [Gfw'ng. 

Amt.  Stay,  sir !  do  not  leave  me  without  re- 
ceiving the  sinrcrest  acknowledgments  of  my 
gratitude  and  esteem;  but,  Above  ail,  receive 
your  note  again,  and  do  not  put  me  any  longer 
to  the  bfu<)h  f 

Frtt.  The  woman  is  a  fool  \ 

Enttr  Mrs  Goodmah. 
Amt,  Come  hither,  I  beseech  you,  Mrs  Good- 


man. 


Mr$  Good,  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Amt,  Here  !  take  this  note  which  that  gentle- 
man has  given  me  by  mistake ;  return  it  to  him« 
I  charge  you ;  assure'  him  of  my  esteem  and  ad- 
miration ;  but  let  hhn  know  I  need  no  assistance, 
and  cannot  accept  it  [ExU  Ame. 

Afrs  Good,  Ah,  Mr  Frceport  I  you  have  been 
at  your  old  trade.  You  are  always  endeavouring 
to  do  good  actions  in  secret ;  but  the  world  al<> 
ways  finds  you  out,  you  see. 

i^IoL  Well;  I  don't  believe  there  are  two 
stranger  people  in  England,  than  my  mistress  and 
that  gentleman *-<me  so  r^y  to  part  with  mo- 
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nejy  and  the  other  to  anwilliog  to  receive  it — 
don't  believe  her,  sir;  for,  tetweeo  friends, 
she  is  in  very  great  need  of  assistance,  I  assure 
yoo. 

Mrs  Good.  Indeed,  I  believe  so. 

Free.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  on't ;  so  111  tell 
you  what,  Mrs  Goodman,  keep  the  note,  and 
supply  her  wanu  out  of  it  without  her  know- 
ledge— and  now  I  think  of  it,  that  way  is  better 
than  t'other. 

MoL  1  never  saw  such  a  strange  man  in  my 
life !  [Exit  MoL. 


Mrs  Good.  I  sliaU  obey  your  kind  fsotDiaajKb, 
sir — Poor  soul !  my  heart  bleeds  for  ber ;  her 
virtue  and  misfortunes  touch  me  to  the  soul  1 

Free,  I  have  some  little  feeling  for  ber,  too ; 
but  she  is  too  proud.  A  fine  face  ;  fine  hsnre  ; 
well-behaved;  well-bred;  ami,  I  dmre  sav,  sa 
excellent  heart ! — But  she  is  too  protsd  ;  tell  her 
so,  d'ye  hear  ?  tell  ber  she  is  too  proucL.  I  >bxJ 
he  too  late  for  my  busiaeas — I'll  aee  faer  actua 
soon — It  is  a  pity  she  is  so  prouiL  [£x 


* 


ACT    IIL 


SCENE  L'-A  hall 


Sir  William  Douglas  alone. 

Sir  WiL  A  touno  woman !  a  native  of  Soot- 
land  !  her  name  Amelia  !  supposed  to  be  in  the 
greatest  distress,  and  living  in  total  retirement ! 
If  fortune  should,  for  once,  smile  upon  me,  and 
have  thrown  me  into  the  very  same  house !  I 
don't  know  what  to  think  of  it ;  and  yet,  so  many 
imcommon  circumstances  together,  recall  the  me- 
mory of  my  misfortunes,  and  awaken  all  tlic  fa- 
ther in  my  bosom. — ^I  must  be  satisfied. 

Enter  Molly  crossing  the  stage. 

Sir  WiL  Madam  !  will  you  permit  me  to  speak 
one  word  to  you  ? 

MoL  [coming  forward.]  If  you  please ;  what 
is  your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Sir  WiL  I  presume,  madam,  you  are  the 
charming  young  woman  I  heard  of? 

MoL  I  have  a  few  diarms  in  the  eyes  of  some 
folks,  to  be  sure,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  And  you  are  a  native  of  Scotland, 
they  tell  me  ? 

MoL  I  am ;  at  your  service,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Will  ]^ou  give  me  leave  to  ask  the 
name  of  your  family  ?  Who  is  your  father  ? 

MoL  I  really  don't  remember  my  father. 

Sir  WiL  Ha !  not  remember  him,  do  you  say  ? 

[Eumestfy. 

MoL  No,  sir;  but  I  have  been  told  that  he 
wa^~— ~ 

Sir  WiL  Who,  madam  ? 

Mol.  One  of  the  most  eminent  bakers  in  Aber- 
deen, sir. 

Sir  WiL  Ob)  I  conceive !  You  live,  I  suppose, 
with  the  young  lady  I  meant  to  speak  to.  I  mis- 
took you  for  the  lady  herself. 

MoL  You  did  me  a  great  deal  of  lionour,  I 
assure  you,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  But  you  are  acquainted  with  your 
nustress's  family  r 

MoL  Family,  sir! 

Sir  WiL  Ay ;  who  are  her  parents  ? 

Mol.  She  comes  of  very  creditable  parents^  I 
promise  you^  sir. 


Sir  WiL  I  don'c  doubt  it ;  bat  who  are    tbey  ? 
I  have  particular  reasons  for  inquinDg. 

MoL  Very  likely  so ;  but  I  must  be^  to  be  ex- 
cused, sir. 

Sir  WiL  Of  wliat  age  is  your  mistreaa  ?  Tun 
will  tell  me  that,  at  least. 

MoL  Oh,  as  to  her  age,  she  don't  care  whn 
knows  that ;  she  is  too  young  to  deny  her  age 
yet  a-whilf .    She  is  about  ooe-aod-twcnty.  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Precisely  the  age  of  niv  Amciia. 
[Aside.]  Otie-aud-twenty,  you  say?        [To  Moi. 

MoL  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  about  two-«nd  tw€:u- 
ty ;  tliere  is  no  great  difierence  between  us. 

Sir  WiL  [Apart.\  It  must  be  so ;  her  age,  her 
country,  her  manner  of  living,  all  concur  to  prove 
her  mine ;  my  dear  child,  whom  I  left  to  taste 
of  misfortune  from  her  cradle  ! 

Mol.  [Apart.]  What  is  he  mutterins,  I  won- 
der? I  wisn  this  one-and-twenty  has  uot  turued 
the  old  gentleman's  bead. 

Sir  WiL  Let  me  beg  the  favour  of  yoa  to  coo- 
duct  me  to  your  mistress:  I  want  to  .^p«;ak  with 
ber. 

MoL  She  will  see  no  company,  sir;  she  is  in- 
disposed ;  she  is  in  great  affliction ;  and  reoeires 
no  visits  at  all. 

Sir  WiL  Mine  is  not  a  visit  of  form  or  cere- 
mony, or  even  impertinent  curiosity ;  but  on  the 
most  urgent  business.  Tell  her,  I  am  her  fellow- 
countryman.      I 

Mol.  VVhat !  are  you  of  Scotland,  too,  sir  ? 

Sir  WiL  I  am.  Tell  her  I  take  part  in  her  af- 
flictions, and  may,  periiaps,  bring  her  some  con- 
solation. 

MoL  There  is  something  mighty  particalar 
about  this  old  gendeman !  He  has  not  bnaigbt 
another  two  hundred  pounds,  sure  !  [Apcrt.] 
Well,  sir ;  since  you  are  so  very  presaaf^  &iooe 
you  say  yoM  are  our  fellow-countryman,  if  yoa 
will  walk  this  way,  TU  speak  to  my  mistress  and 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Sir  WiL  I  am  obliged  to  you.  [Exit  Molly . 
And  now,  if  I  may  trust  the  forebodings  of  an 
old  fond  heart,  I  am  going  to  throw  my  araas 
about  my  daughter.  *[£fir. 
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As  Sir  WiLLTAvyo/Aivs  Molly  out  on  one  $ide, 
Spatter  appean  oniU  other. 

Spot,  There  they  |p> !  whst  the  deuce  can  that 
oM  fellow  end  Amelia's  meid  do  tof^ether  ?  The 
Blue  is  oertmiiily  condiictiiig  hiin  to  her  mistress ! 
In  less  ^D  half  an  hour  I  expect  that  Amelia 
will  be  apprehended.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
be  upon  the  watch ;  for,  since  I  have  laid  the  in- 
formation, it  u  high  time  that  I  should  collect 
Borne  materials  to  support  it.*«Who  comes  here? 
Lord  Falbridge*s  valet  de  chambre :  his  erraad  is 
Co  Amelia,  without  doubt;  something  may  be 
learnt  there,  perhaps. 

Enter  La  France. 

Ha !  Monsieur  La  France !  your  servant 

La  Frmiue.  Serviteur !  vcr  glad  to  see  you, 
Monsieur  Spatter. 

Spat,  Well ;  what  brings  yon  here }  eh,  Moa- 
aicur  La  France  ? 

Im  France,  Von  lettre,  Monsieur. 

•Spo^.  A  letter  to  whom? 

La  France,  From  my  lor  to  Mademoiselle 
Aiaelie. 

Spat,  Ob  !  fOU*re  mistaken,  Monsiettr;  that 
letter  is  for  lady  Alton. 

La  France,  Lady  Alton !  no,  ma  foi !  it  be 
for  Mademoiselle.  1  am  no  mistake.  Je  ne  me 
trompe  pas  la  dessus. 

Spat.  Why,  have  not  you  carried  several  letr 
ters  from  lord  Falbridge  to  ladv  Alton  ? 

La  France,  Oh,  que  oui !  but  dis  be  for  de 
young  laty  dat  lif  here;  for  Mademoiselle:  mi 
lor  love  her !  ma  foi ;  he  lov  her  k  \m  folie. 

Spat.  And  he  loved  lady  Alton  i  la  folie^  did 
not  he? 

La  France,  Oh,  que  non !  he  lov  her  so  gen- 
tely !  si  tranquilement ;  ma  foi,  he  lov  her  a  la 
Fran^oise. — fiut  now  he  lov  Mademoiaelle;  he 
DO  eat,  BO  sleep,  no  speak,  but  Mademoiselle ; 
no  tink,  but  of  Mademoiselle ;  quite  an  oder  ting, 
Monsieur  Spatter,  quite  an  oder  ting ! 

Spat,  Well,aeU;  no  matter  for  that ;  the  fet- 
ter IS  for  lady  Alton,  I  promise  you. 

La  Framce,  Ah !  pardooikez  moi ! 

Spat,  it  if,  I  asaare  you ;  and  to  convince  yon 
of  It,  see  here.  Monsieur!  lady  Alton  has  sent 
you  five  guineas  to  pay  the  postage. 

La  France,  Five  guineas !  ma  foi,  I  believe  I 
was  mistake,  indeed. 

Spat,  Ay,  ay ;  I  told  you  you  were  mistaken : 
and  after  all,  if  it  should  not  be  for  her  ladvahip, 
she  will  tndose  it  in  another  case,  and  send  it  to 
Amelia,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser. 

La  France,  Fort  bien ;  ver  well ;  la  voila. 
[Giofs  tke  letter,]  I  have  got  five  guinees;  I 
don't  care. 

Spat,  Why  should  you  ?  Where's  the  harm,  if 
one  woman  sho<ld  receive  a  letter  written  to 
aiiother  ?  There  will  be  nothing  lost  by  it ;  for, 
if  Amelia  don't  receive  this^  she  will  receive 
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others  ;  and  letters  of  this  sort  are  all  alike,  you 
know. 

La  France,  Begar  dat  is  ver  true.  Adieu,  siir. 
-—I  have  eiecttte  my  commission :  adieu.  Oh ! 
je  fais  bien  mes  commissions  moi ! 

[Exit  La  France. 

Spat.  See  the  eifects  of  secret  servico-money  ! 
Intel hgenoe  most  be  paid  for ;  and  the  bribing 
couriers  is  a  fair  stratagem,  by  all  the  laws  of 
war.  Shall  I  break  open  this  letter,  or  carry  it 
to  lady  Alton  as  it  is?  No ;  I'll  read  it  myself, 
that  I  may  have  the  credit  of  communicating  the 
contents.  Let  me  see !  [Opem  tke  Uttcr^  and 
rtodk.]  <  Thou  dearest,  most  respectable,  and 
I  most  virtuous  of  women  !'  So !  this  is  k  la  folie, 
indeed,  as  Monsieur  La  France  calls  it. — *  If  any 
'  consideration  could  add  to  my  remorse,  for  the 
'  injury  I  have  ofiered  you,  it  would  be  the  dis- 

*  CO  very  of  your  real  character.'    Ah,  ah  !  •  I 

*  know  who  jfou  are.    1  know  you  are  the  daogh- 

*  ter  of  the  unhappy  sir  WiUiam  Douglas.' — So^ 
so ! — *  Judge,  then,  of  the  tumult  of  my  soul ; 

*  which  is  only  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  de»- 
'  pair,  by  the  hopes  of  rendering  some  service  to 

*  the  father,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
'  sure,  atone  for  my  behaviour  to  his  too  justly  o^ 
'  fended  daughter.  Give  me  leave,  this  evening, 
'  to  sue  for  my  pardon  at  your  feet,  and  to  in- 

*  form  you  of  the  measures  I  liave  taken.  In  the 
'  mean  time,  believe  me  unalterably  yours. 

'  l^ALBRIOOE.' 

This  is  a  precious  packet,  indeed ! — Now,  if  I 
could  discover  the  father,  too  ! — His  lordjthip^ 
visit  will  he  too  late  in  the  evening,  I  fancy ;  the 
lady  vrill  not  be  at  home ;  but,  before  she  goes, 
once  more  to  my  old  trade  of  eaveft-druppine  about 
her  apartments !  The  old  gentleman  and  sne  are 
certainly  together,  and  their  conversation,  per- 
haps, may  l^  curious.  At  all  events,  lady  Alton 
must  be  gradlied.  Men  of  letters  never  get  an^ 
thing  of  their  patroos,  but  by  sacrificing  to  their 
foibles.  [Exit, 

SCENE  n.--AMELiA's  apartment. 

Sir  William  Dovglas  and  Ajielia  dUcavcred 

sitting. 

Sir  WiL  Everjr  word  you  utter,  touches  me  to 
the  aoul.  Nothing  but  such  noble  sentiments 
could  have  supported  your  spirit  under  so  many 
misfortunes. 

Ame.  Perhaps  it  is  to  my  misfortunes  that  I 
owe  those  sentiments.  Had  I  been  brought  op  in 
ease  and  luxury,  my  mind,  which  has  lenrnt  for- 
titude from  distress,  might  have  been  enfeebled 
by  prosperity. 

Sir  WiL  Ifhou  most  amiable  of  thy  sey,  I  con- 
jure thee  to  hide  nothing  from  me.  Y'ou  my  you 
were  bom  at  Aberdeen;  you  confipss that  you  are 
derived  from  one  of  those  unhappy  families,  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  so  iatally  deluded,  and 
drawn  from  their  alkgiance  to  the  best  of  kiug)k 
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Why,  why  then,  will  yon  not  tell  me  all?  Why 
do  yoQ  endeavour  to  conceal  yuor  name  and  fa- 
mily? 

Jme,^  My  duty  to  m  family  obliges  me  to  si- 
lence. My  father's  life  is  forfeited  by  the  sen- 
tence of  tne  law ;  and  he  owes  his  existence,  at 
this  hour,  to  flif^ht  «it  secrecy.  He  may  be  in 
England ;  he  may,  for  aught  1  know,  be  m  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  divulging  my  name  and  family 
might  create  a  fresh  search  after  him,  and  ex- 
pose him  to  new  perils.  Your  conversation,  it  is 
true,  has  inspired  me  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness ;  but  yet,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me :  I  have 
reason  to  fear  every  thin&  and  one  word  may 
nndo  me. 

Sir  H  i7.  Alas !  one  word  may  make  us  both 
happy.  Tell  me ;  of  what  age  were  you  when 
your  cruel  fortune  separated  you  from  your  fa- 
ther? 

Jme,  An  infant;  so  young,  that  I  have  not 
the  least  traces  of  him  in  my  memory. 

Sir  WiL  And  your  mother;  what  becameof  her? 
Ame.  She,  as  I  have  often  heard,  was  carried 
off  by  a  fever,  while  she  was  preparing  to  em- 
bark with  me,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  fa- 
ther. He,  driven  almost  to  despair  by  this  last 
stroke  of  ill  fortune,  continually  shifted  his  place 
of  residence  abroad ;  but,  for  some  years  past, 
whether  by  his  death,  the  miscarriage  of  letters, 
the  iufidebty  of  friends,  or  other  accidents,  I  have 
not  received  the  least  intelligence  of  him ;  and 
now,  I  almost  begin  to  despair  of  hearing  of  him 
again,  though  I  still  persist  in  my  inquiries. 

Sir  WiL  [  JRmn^.J  It  must  be  so ;  it  is  at  I 
imagined.  All  these  touching  circumstances  are 
melancholy  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  if.  Yes,  my 
child  !  I  am  that  unhappy  father  whom  vou  lost 
80  early ;  I  am  that  ijnfortunate  husband,  whom 
death,  and  my  unhappy  fate,  almost  at  the  very 
same  period,  divorced  from  the  beat  of  wives;  1 
am — I  am  sir  William  Douglas. 

Ame,  Sir  William  Douglas !  have  T  lived  to 
see  my  father !  then  Heaven  has  heard  my  pray- 
ers ;  tnis  is  the  first  happy  moment  of  my  unfor- 
tunate life. — [Embracing.'] — And  yet,  your  pre- 
sence here  fills  me  with  apprehensions ;  I  trem- 
ble for  your  safety,  for  your  life ;  how  durst  yoa 
venture  your  person  in  this  kingdom?  how  can  you 
expose  yourself  to  the  danger  of  discovery  in  this 
town  ?  My  whole  soul  is  in  a  tumult  of  fear  and 
joy. 

Sir  WiL  Do  not  be  alarmed,  ray  Amelia;  fear 
nothing;  Heaven  begins  to  smile  upon  my  for- 
tune. To  6nd  thee  so  unexpectedly,  to  find  thee 
with  a  mind  so  superior  to  distress,  softens  the 
anguish  of  my  past  life,  and  gives  me  happy 
omens  of  the  future. 

Ame.  Oh,  sir !  hy  the  joy  1  receive  from  the 
embraces  of  a  father,  let  me  conjure  you  to  pro- 
vide for  your  safety  !  do  not  expose  me  to  the 
horror  of  losing  you  again ;  of  losing  you  for 
ever !  Quit  this  town  immediately ;  every  mo- 


ment that  you  remain  in  it,  is  at  the  tMuard  of 
your  life ;  I  am  ready  to  accompany  yoa  to  asr 
part  of  the  world. 

Sir  WiL  Mv  dear  chUd !  how  I  grieve  ihsc 
your  youth  and  virtue  should  be  involved  in  waf 
misfortanes!  Yes,  we  will  quit  this  kii^doa'; 
prepare  for  yoor  departure,  and  we  may  kave 
London  this  evening. 

Enter  Owek,  kiutify. 

Ha !  Owen  !  thou  art  come  at  a  happy  moaeor. 
I  have  found  my  daughter.  This  is  your  voccc 
mistress,  the  paragon  of  her  sex,  my  dear,  mn 
amiable  Amelia. 

Owen.  Oh,  sir,  this  is  no  time  for  cot^ratnb- 
tion.    You  are  in  the  most  imminent  daneer. 

Sir  WiL  What  is  the  matter? 

Owen.  The  officers  of  government  arey  at  ths 
instant,  in  the  house.  I  saw  them  enter  ;  I  heaid 
them  say  they  had  authority  to  apprehend  aooie 
suspected  person,  and  I  ran  immediately  to  in- 
form you  of  your  danger. 

Ame.  Ohy  Heaven !  My  father,  what  will  vw 
do? 

Owen,  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir;  we  are  two: 
we  are  armed;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  he  able 
to  make  our  way  through  them ;  I  will  stand  br 
you  to  the  bnt  drop  of  my  blood. 

Sir  WiL  Thou  faithful  creature !  Stay,  Owen; 
our  fears  may  betray  us :  till  we  are  sure  we  are 
attacked,  let  us  shew  no  signs  of  opposition. 

£n/er  MoLLT,  kMtily. 

MoL  My  dear  mistress !  we  are  rained ;  «« 
are  undone  for  ever. 

Ame.  There  are  officers  of  justice  in  the  faoaiie; 
r  have  heard  it ;  tell  me,  tell  me  this  instaoc, 
whom  do  they  seek  for? 

MoL  For  you,  madam,  for  yon ;  diej  have  s 
warrant  to  apprehend  you,  they  say. 

Ame.  But  they  have  no  warrant  to  apprehend 
any  body  else  ? 

MoL  No,  madam;  nobody  else;  hotlwifl 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Ame.  My  dear  Polly,  I  did  not  mean  yoo.  Re- 
tire, sir!  [ToSiRWiLLrAM.]  For  Heaven's  sake, 
leave  me  to  their  mercy  !  thejr  can  have  no  facts 
against  me;  my  life  has  been  as  innocent  as  ua- 
fortunate,  and  I  must  soon  be  released. 

Sir  WiL  No,  my  child ;  I  will  not  leave  thee. 

MoL  My  child  ?  This  is  sir  William  I>oogia% 
then,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive ! 

Sir  WiL  Besides,  retiring  at  such  a  time  m^t 
create  suspicion,  and  incur  the  danger  we  woald 
wish  to  avoid. 

MoL  They  will  be  in  the  room  in  a  moment; 
I  think  I  hear  them  upon  the  stairs;  they  woold 
have  been  here  before  me,  if  Mr  Freeport  \mi 
not  come  in  and  stopt  them. 

Sir  WiL  Courage,  my  dear  Amelia  ! 

Ame.  Alas,  sir .'  I  have  no  terrors  but  for  vook 

Ovcen.  They  are  hexe,  sir ! 
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H^oL  Oh,  lord  !  here  they  are,  ibdeed !  I  am 
frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

.  Enter  Mrs  Goodman,  Freeport,  and  Officer. 

Free.  A  warrant  to  aeiie  her?  a  harmless 
young  woman  ?  it  is  impossible ! 

OjfL  Pardon  me,  sir ;  if  the  young  lady  goes 
\xy  the  name  of  Amelia  Walton,  1  have  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  her. 

JFree.  On  what  account  ? 

OffL  As  a  dangerous  person. 

Free.  Dangerous ! 

Offi.  Yes,  sir;  suspected  of  disaffection  and 
treasonable  practices. 

Ame.  I  am  the  unliappy  object  of  your  search, 
sir ;  give  roe  leave  to  know  tlie  substance  of  the 
acxruaatioo. 

Ofi.  I  cannot  tell  you  particulars,  madam;  but 
information  upon  oath  has  been  made  against  you, 
and  I  am  ordered  to  apprehend  you. 

Mr»  Ouod.  But  vou  will  accept  of  bail,  sir? 
I  will  be  bound  for  all  I  am  worth  in  the 
^nrorld. 

Offi  In  these  cases,  madam,  bail  is  not  usual ; 
and,  if  ever  accepted  at  all,  it  is  eioessively  high ; 
and  given  by  persons  of  very  large  property,  and 
known  character. 

Free.  Well ;  my  property  is  large  enough,  and 
my  character  very  well  known.  My  name  is 
Freeport. 

Offi  I  know  you  very  well,  sir. 

Free,  ril  answer  for  her  appearance ;  I'll  be 
bound  in  a  penalty  of  live  hundred  pounds, 
a  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  what  sum  you 
please. 

Ofi.  And  will  yoa  enter  into  the  recognisance 
immediately  ? 

Free.  With  all  my  heart;  come  along ! 

[Going, 

Offi,  And  are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? 

Free.  Ay,  to  be  sure.     Why  not  ? 

Ofi.  Because,  sir.  Til  venture  to  say,  there  are 
but  few  people  that  place  their  money  on  such  se- 
curities. 

Frte.  So  much  the  worse ;  he,  who  can  employ 

it  in  doing  good,  places  it  on  the  best  security, 

and  puts  it  out  at  the  highest  interest  in  the  world. 

[  Exit  Freeman,  with  the  Offficer. 

Sir  Wil  I  can  hardly  trust  my  eyes  and  ears ! 
who  is  this  benevolent  geutlcuian? 

Mr$  Good.  I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised 
at  iMr  Kreeport's  manner  of  pnH'eeding,  sir;  but 
it  is  his  way.  He  is  not  a  man  of  compliment ; 
but  be  does  the  most  essential  service  in  less  time, 
than  others  take  in  making  protestations. 

Mot.  Here  he  is  again  !  Heaven  reward  him  ! 

"Reenter  Freeport. 

Free.  So !  that  matter  is  dispatched ;  now  to 
our  other  ailair» !  this  ib  a  bu^y  day  witli  mc.-r- 
Look'ye,  sir  William;  we  must  be  brief;  there 
is  00  time  to  be  lost. 


Sir  Wil.  How  !  am  I  betrayed  then ! 

Free.  Betrayed  !  no ;  but  you  are  discovered. 

Owen.  What !  my  master  discovered  ! 

[Offers  to  draw. 

Free.  [To  Owen.]  Nay,  never  clap  thy  hand 
to  tliy  sword,  old  Trusty  !  your  master  is  m  dan- 
ger, It  is  true ;  but  not  from  me,  I  promise  you. 
Go,  and  get  him  a  post-chaise,  and  let  him  pack 
off  this  instant;  that  is  the  best  way  of  sliewing 
your  attachment  to  him  at  present^— Twenty 
years,  sir  William,  ha\e  not  made  so  great  an 
alteration  in  you,  but  I  knew  you  the  moment  I 
saw  yuu. 

mr$  Good.  Harbour  no  distrust  of  Mr  Free- 
port,  sir;  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  men  liv- 
ing. 

Ame.  -I  know  his  worthiness.  His  behaviour 
to  the  officer  but  this  moment,  uncommonly 
generous  as  it  appeared,  is  not  the  first  testi- 
mony he  has  given  me  to  day,  of  his  noble  dis- 
portion. 

Free.  Noble !  p'shaw !  nonsense  ! 

Sir  WiL  \To  Freeport.]  Sir;  the  kind  man^ 
ner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  interest 
yourself  in  my  afiairs,  has  almost  as  much  over- 
powered me,  as  if  you  liad  surprised  me  with 
hostile  proceedings.  Which  way  shall  I  thank 
you  for  your  goodness  to  me  aud  mv  Amelia  ? 

Free.  Don^  thank  roe  at  all ;  when  you  are 
out  of  danger,  perhaps  I  may  make  a  proposal 
to  you,  that  will  not  be  disagreeable.  At  present, 
think  of  nothing  but  your  escape ;  for  1  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  they  were  very  shortly  to 
make  you  the  same  compliment  they  have  paid 
to  Amelia :  and,  in  your  case,  which  is  really  a 
serious  one,  they  might  not  be  in  the  huchour  to 
accept  of  my  recognisance. 

Jnrt  Good.  Mr  Freeport  is  in  the  right,  sir; 
every  moment  of  delay  is  hazardous ;  let  us  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  depart  immediately !  Amelia, 
being  wholly  innocent,  cannot  be  long  detained 
in  custody^  and  as  soon  as  she  is  released,  I  will 
bring  her  to  you,  wherever  you  shall  appoint 

Free.  Ay,  ay ;  you  must  be  gone  directly,  sir  ! 
and  as  you  may  wai^  ready  money  upon  the 
road,  take  my  purse !  [Offering  hu  purte. 

Sir  WiL  No,  thou  truest  friend,  1  have  no 
need  of  it.  With  what  wonderful  goodness 
have  you  acted  towards  me  and  my  unhappy 
family ! 

Free.   Wonderful  !    why  wonderful?    Would 
not  you  have  done  the  same,  if  you  had  been 
iu  my  place  ? 
Sir  WiL  I  hope  I  should. 
Free.  Well,  then,  where  is  the  wonder  of  it  ? 
Come,  come,  let  us  see  you  make  ready  for  your 
departure ! 
Sir  WiL  Thou  best  of  men ! 
Free.  Best  of  men  ?  Heaven  forbid !  I  have 
done  no  more  tlian  mv  duty  by  yuu.    I  am  a 
man  myself;  and  am  bound  to  be  a  friend  to  all 
mankind,  you  know.  [Exetu^t. 
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SCENE  I.<— Spatter's  apartment. 


Lady  Alton  with  a  letter  m  her  hand^  and 

Spatter, 

Lady  Ak,  Tb AH  K%j  my  good  8f>|itter!  many 
thnnks  for  tiiis  preoious  efNsde !  mure  precious 
at  present  than  one  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  or  Cicero. 
It  IS  at  once  a  billetpdoux  and  a  state  paper; 
and  serves  at  the  same  time  to  convict  her  of 
conspiring  against  me,  and  the  public. 

Spat,  ft  is  a  Tatuable  manuscript,  to  be  sure, 
madam ;  and  yet  that  is  but  the  least  half  of  my 
discoveries,  since  I  left  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Aft.  But  is  not  this  half,  according  to 
the  Grecian  axiom,  more  than  the  whole,  Mr 
Spatter  f 

Spat.  When  you  know  the  whole,  I  believe 
you  will  think  not,  madam. 

Lady  Alt.  Out  with  it  then  !  I  am  impatient 
to  be  mistrebs  of  it. 

Spat.  8y  intercepting  this  letter  of  lord  Fal- 
bricfge's,  your  ladvship  sees  that  we  have  disco- 
vered Amelia  to  be  the  danghter  of  sir  William 
Douglas. 

Lady  Alt.  True. 

Spnt.  But  what  would  ^roa  say,  madam,  if  I 
had  found  out  the  father  himself,  too  i 

Lady  Alt.  Sir  William  Douglas ! 

&fat.  Is  now  in  this  house,  madam. 

JLady  Alt.  Impossible ! 

Ajpaf .  Nothing  more  certain.  He  arrived  this 
morning  under  a  feigned  name.  I  saw  him  con^ 
ducted  to  Amelia's  apartment.  This  raised  mv 
suspicion,  and  I  planted  myself  at  her  door,  with 
all  the  cirrumspection  of  a  spy,  and  address  of  a 
chambermaid.  Inhere  I  overneard  their  mutual 
acknowledgments  of  each  other;  and  a  curious 
interview  it  was.  First  they  wept  for  grief;  and 
then  they  wept  for  joy ;  and  then  they  wept  for 
grief  again.  '^Their  tears,  however,  were  soon  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  the  officer,  whose  pur- 
lM>se  was  partly  defeated,  as  you  have  already 
lieard,  by  the  intervention  of  Freeport 

Lady  Alt.  Yes,  the  brute !  But  that  delay  was 
not  half  so  unfortunate,  as  your  discoveries  have 
been  happy.  Spatter ;  for  my  revenge  shall  now 
return  on  them  with  redoubled  fury. — Issue  out 
upon  them  once  more ;  see  what  they  are  about ; 
and  be  sure  to  give  roe  immediate  notice,  if  lord 
Fai bridge  should  come.  [Going. 

Spat.  Stay,  madam.  After  interceptmg  the 
hmer,  I  sent  for  your  ladyship,  that,  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  ynu  might  be  present  on  the  spot : 
nnd  if  you  go  home  again,  we  shall  lose  time, 
which  perhaps  may  be  precious,  in  running  to 
and  fro.  Suppose  you  step  into  the  study>  till  I 
return.  You  will  find  my  own  answer  to  my  last 
pamphlet,  and  the  two  first  sheets  of  the  next 
]bonth*s  Magazine  to  amuse  you. 


Lady  Alt,  Plamied.like  a  wise  general !  Do 
you  then  go,  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  while  I 
lie  here  in  ambush  to  reiaforoe  you  as  somi  as 
there  shall  be  occasion.  Do  hut  give  the  word, 
we'll  make  a  vigorous  sally,  pot  their  whole  body 
to  rout,  and  take  Amelia  and  her  Mtner  prison- 
ers* [Exeunt  severmlly. 

SCENE  IL— J  halL 

Enter  Freeport. 

Free.  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  bat  this  Ame* 
lia,  here,  runs  in  my  head  strangely.  Ever  aioce 
I  saw  her,  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I  am  noe  in 
love  with  her  ?  In  love  with  her !  thnt'a  m»> 
sense.  But  I  feel  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  a  sort  of 
pain  that — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it 
I'll  speak  to  her  father  aboat  her. 

Enter  Oweit. 

Well,  old  trae-penny  !  Have  you  prepared  every 
thing  for  sir  William's  departure  ? 

Owen.  We  had  need  be  going,  indeed,  sir; 
we  are  in  continual  danger  while  we  stay  here; 
who  d'ye  think  lodged  the  inlormatioa  agniosa 
Madam  Amelia? 

Free.  Who? 

Owen.  A  person  who  lodges  in  this  rery 
house,  it  seems :  one  Mr  Spatter,  sir. 

Free.  Spatter !  how  d'ye  know  ? 

Owen.  1  had  it  from  one  of  the  officer^  who 
came  to  apprehend  her. 

Free.  A  dof^ !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cat 
oif  his  ears  with  my  own  hands,  and  save  him 
the  disgrace  of  the  pillory. 

Owen.  My  poor  master  is  always  onfortunnty. 
If  lord  BrumptoQ  had  lived  a  week  longer,  sir 
William  mi^t  perhaps  have  been  oat  of  the 
reach  of  their  malice. 

IVee.  Lord  Brampton? 

Owen.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  soliciting  my  mas- 
ter's pardon ;  but  died  before  he  had  acoompiisb- 
ed  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Free.  Ha !  A  thought  strikes  me  !  [Apart.J — 
Hark  ye,  friend,  [jToOweij  ]  does  nr  William 
know  the  present  lord  Brumpton  ? 

Owen.  No,  sir.  The  late  lord  had  no  dui- 
dren,  or  near  relations,  living ;  and,  indeed,  be 
was  the  onlv  surviving  friend  of  ray  poor  onstcr 
in  the  kingdom. 

Free.  Is  the  chaise  at  the  door  ? 

Owen.  Nut  yet,  sir ;  but  I  expect  it  erety  mo- 
ment. 

Free.  Run  to  your  master,  and  desire  him  not 
to  go  till  I  see  him.  1  ell  him  I  am  going  oat 
upon  his  busioesa^  and  will  be  back  within  this 
hour. 
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Owptn,  I  will  let  him  know  immediately.    Ah, 
you're  a  true  friend,  indeed,  sir. 

\Skakimg  kirn  eame$itf  ly  the  hand. 

Fret.  Pooh !  prithee ! 

Oven.  Ah !  Heaven  pieseifc  yon  ! 

[Exit  Owen. 

FVee,  Fare  thee  well,  old  honesty !  By  the 
death  of  lord  Bruropton,  withoat  children  or 
near  relatinos  living,  as  Owen  says,  the  title 
and  estate  cone  to  my  old  friebd  Jack  Bromp- 
toa,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  of  a  distant  brandi, 
a  f<Mirth  oousia,  for  aug^t  I  know,  who  has  past 
his  whole  life  in  a  coroptiag^iottse;  and  who,  a 
few  years  a^  no  more  dreamt  of  being  a  lord, 
than  grand  signtor,  or  mat  mofol.    He  has  so 

f^oud  a  heart,  that  i  b^eve  it  is  impossible  even 
or  a  tide  to  corrupt  it  I  know  be  is  in  town ; 
ao  ni  go  to  him  miniediately,  acquaint  him  with 
the  obligation  entailed  oo  mm,  to  be  of  service 
to  sir  William,  and  make  him  heir  Co  the  bene- 
▼oleace  of  his  predecessor,  as  weii  as  his  wealth 
and  dignity.  [Omng^ 9itap§!\  Who^  here?  Mrs 
Ocxidmao  end  Spatter,  as  t  live  !  Oh  the  dog  ! 
iny  blood  rises  at  the  viUain.  If  I  don't  take 
care,  I  shall  iocor  an  action  of  batterj  for  cane- 
ing  the  rascal 

Enter  Mas  Goodman  and  5>pATT£a. 

MrtGood.  in  short,  Mr  Spatter,  I  arast  hee 
leave  to  give  you  warning,  and  desire  that  you 
would  provide  yourself  with  another  lodg^ig  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Spat,  What  now^  What  die  deuce  is  the  mat- 
ter with  vou,  Mrs  Goodnmn^ 

Mr,&oo<l.  1  tee  now  the  wmumg  o(  My 
Alton's  recommendation  of  such  a  lodger  to  my 
house,  as  well  as  of  her  visits  to  Ameha,  and  her 
frequent  conferences  with  you,  sir. 

Spat,  The  woman  is  certainly  out  of  her  sen- 


Free.  What  has  been  laid  to  your  diai^  is  no 
joke,  sir. 

Spat.  What!  are  yon  there  to  keep  «p  her 
barkhand,  Mr  F^eeport !  What  is  all  this  f 

Free.  You  are  found  oot  to  be  a  spy,  sir. 

MnGood.  A  person  who  pries  into  the  se- 
crets of  families,  merely  to  betray  them. 

Free,  An  informer ! 

Mrt  Good.  An  eaves-dropper ! 

Ftte.  A  liar ! 

Spot,  Right*4iand  and  left !  this  is  too  much : 
what  the  plague  is  the  matter  with  you  both } 

Mrs  Good,  Did  not  you  eo  and  tell  that  Ame- 
lia was  a  narive  of  Scodaml? 

Spat,  Well ;  and  where's  the  harm  of  being 
bom  in  Scotland  ? 

iYce,  Noue ;  eicept  by  your  malicious  inter- 
pretation, rascal ;  by  means  of  which,  you  made 
It  the  ground  of  an  information  against  her,  and 
were  the  cause  of  her  being  apprehended. 

Spat,  And  you  were  the  cause  of  her  being 
released ;  every  man  in  hit  way,  Mr  Freeport ! 


Free,  Look  you,  sirrah !  you  are  one  of  those 
wretches,  who  miscall  themselves  authors;  a 
fellow,  whose  heart,  and  tongue,  and  pen,  are 
emially  scandalous;  who  try  to  insinuate  your- 
sdf  every  where,  to  make  mischief,  if  there  is 
none,  and  to  increase  it,  if  yoa  find  any.  But  if 
you  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel,  you  must  be 
treated  like  one.  I  have  observed  that  you  are 
always  kiiteriog  in  the  passages ;  but  if  I  catdi 
you  within  the  wind  of  a  door  again.  Til  beat  you 
till  you  are  as  black  as  your  own  ink,  sirrah. — 
Now,  you  know  my  mind.  {Exit. 

Spat.  Very  civil,  and  very  polite,  indeed,  Mr 
Freeport  Ha !-  here  comes  my  friend,  lord  Fal- 
bridee. 

Mrt  Good.  Lord  Falbridge  your  friend  ?  For 
shame,  Mr  Spatter ! 

Enter  Loan  FALaaiDOB,  kattUy. 

L0rd  Fal.  Mrs  Goldman,  I  rejoice  to  see 
you.  Tell  me,  how  does  my  Amelia?  I  have 
neaitl  of  her  distress,  and  flew  to  her  relief!— 
Was  she  alarmed  ?  Was  she  terrified  ? 

Mn  Good,  Not  much,  my  lord :  she  sastained 
the  shock  with  the  same  constancy  that  she  en- 
dures every  affliction. 

Lard  FaL  I  know  her  merit ;  I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  greatness  of  soul ;  and  hope 
it  is  oot  yet  tof)  late  for  me  to  do  iustioe  to  her 
virtue.  Oo  to  her,  my  dear  Mrs  doodraan,  and 
tell  her,  I  beg  to  see  her:  I  have  something 
that  oonceras  her  very  neariv,  to  impart  to  her. 

Jlfrii  Good,  I  will,  my  loid.  [Exit. 

Lord  FaL  Oh,  Mr  Spatter  !  I  did  aot  see  you. 
What  have  yoo  got  there,  sirf 

\8eeing  a  paper  in  ki$  hand. 

Spat,  pRWMMals  for  a  new  work,  mv  lord  !— 
May  I  beg  tne  honour  of  your  lordship's  naoM  a* 
mong  mv  list  of  subscribers? 

Lord  FaL  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  I  am  al- 
ready in  your  debt  oo  another  account. 

[PulUng  out  hit  parte. 

Spat,  To  mc,  mv  lord  ?  You  do  me  a  great 
deaf  of  honour ;  I  should  be  very  proud  to  be  of 
the  least  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  FaL  You  have  been  of  great  service  to 
me  already,  sir.  It  was  you,  I  hod,  lodged  the 
information  against  this  young  Indy. 

Spat.  I  did  no  more  tnnn  my  duty,  my  lord. 

Lord  FaL  Yes ;  you  did  me  a  favour,  sir. 

f  consider  only  the  deed,  and  put  the  intention 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Vou  meant  to  do 
Amelia  a  prejudice,  and  yon  have  done  me  a 
service :  for,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  her  into 
distress,  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
my  eagerness  to  relieve  her.  There,  sir !  there 
ts  for  the  ptad  you  have  done,  while  you  meant 
to  make  mischief.  [Giviag  him  a  few  guineat.] 
But  take  this  along  with  it;  if  you  ever  presume 
to  mention  tlic  nnmo  of  Anficlii  any  more,  or 
give  v'>or«oif  the  least  concern  about  licr,  or  her 
affairs;  FU 
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Spat.  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship. 

[Bowing. 

Lord  FaL  Be  gone,  sir ;  leave  me. 

Spat.  Your  roost  bumble  servant,  my  lord  I — 
So !  I  am  abused  by  every  body ;  and  yet  I  get 
money  by  every  body;  egad,  I  believe  I  am  a 
much  cleverer  fellow  than  I  thought  I  was ! 

[Exit. 

Lord  FaL  Alas !  I  am  afraid  that  Ameba  will 
not  see  me.  What  would  I  not  siiflSer  to  repair 
the  a&ont  that  I  have  offered  her  ? 

Enter  Molly. 

Ha !  Polly !  how  much  am  I  obliged  to  you  for 
sendine  me  notice  of  Amelia's  distress? 

Mo^  Hush,  my  lord !  Speak  lower,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  !  My  mistress  has  so  often  forbade  me 
to  tell  any  thing  about  her,  that  I  tremble  still  ai 
the  thoughts  of  the  confidence  I  have  put  in  you. 
I  was  bewitched,!  think,  to  let  you  know  who  she 


Lord  FaL  You  were  inspired,  Polly !  Heaven 
inspired  you  to  acquaint  me  with  all  her  distres- 
ses^ that  I  might  recommend  myself  to  her  fa- 
vour again,  by  my  zeal  to  serve  her,  though  tt- 
gainst  her  wifl. 

MoL  That  was  the  reason  I  told  you ;  for  else, 
I  am  sure,  I  should  die  with  grief  to  g^ve  her  the 
least  uneasiness. 

Lord  FaL  But  may  I  hope  to  see  Amelia  ? 
Will  she  let  me  speak  with  her? 

MoL  No,  indeed,  my  lord ;  she  is  so  offended  at 
your  late  behaviour,  that  she  will  not  even  suffer 
us  to  mention  your  name  to  her. 

Lord  FaL  Death  and  confusion !  What  a 
wretch  have  I  made  myself!  Go,  Polly;  go  and 
let  her  know,  that  I  must  speak  with  her;  in- 
form her,  that  I  have  been  active  for  her  wel- 
fare; and  have  authority  to  release  her  from  the 
information  lodf^ed  against  her. 

MoL  I  will  let  her  know  your  anxiety,  my 
lord ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  see 
you. 

Lord  FaL  She  must,  Polly ;  she  must  The 
agonies  of  my  mind  are  intolerable.  Tell  her, 
she  must  come,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment ;  or 
else,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair,  I  fear  I  shall 
break  into  her  apartment^  and  throw  myself  at 
her  feet 

Mol.  Lud !  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 
Have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  tell  my  mistress 
what  a  taking  you  are  in. 

Lord  FaL  Fly,  then  !  I  can  taste  no  comfort, 
till  I  hear  her  resolution.  [Exit  Molly. 

How  culpably  have  I  acted  towards  tlie  most 
amiable  of  her  sex  !  But  I  will  make  her  every 
reparation  in  my  power.  The  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  my  repentance  shall  extort  forgiveness 
from  her.  By  Heaven,  she  comes ! — Death !  how 
sensibly  does  an  un<;enerous  action  abase  us  !  I 
am  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  her  virtue,  and 
almost  dread  ^e  encounter. 


Enter  Amelia. 

Ame.  I  understand,  my  lord,  that,  by  yoer  3^ 
plication,  I  am  held  free  of  the  dba^tst  bad 
against  me ;  and  that  I  am  onoe  mcKre  entireiY  a: 
liberty.  I  am  truly  sensible  of  yoar  good  oAd», 
and  thank  yon  for  the  tnNible  yon  hare  taken. 

[Gma^ 

Lord  FaL  Stay,  madam !  do  not  leave  me  u. 
sdll  greater  distractioD  thao  you  foand  me.  If 
my  zeal  to  serve  you  has  bad  any  wei^t  wiu 
you,  it  must  have  inspired  you  with  more  faroo- 
able  dispositions  towards  me. 

Ame.  Yott  most  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  09- 
not  so  soon  forget  a  very  late  transactioci.  Aire 
that,  all  ywkt  proceedings  alarm  me :  nay,  eves 
3rour  present  zeal  to  serve  me^  creates  new  suspi- 
cions^ while  I  cannot  bot  be  doubtfol  <^  the  wy 
tives  from  which  it  proceeds. 

Lord  Fat.  Cruel  Amelia !  for,  guilty  as  I  aoi, 
I  must  complain,  smce  it  was  your  own  diffidncE 
that  was  in  part  die  oocasioo  of  my  criiDe.  Wbr 
did  yoa  ounocal  your  rank  aod  ooodttion  frm 
me?  Why  did  not  yoa  tell  me,  that  yo<o  were  the 
daughter  of  the  unhappy  sir  William  Doai^? 

Ame.  Who  told  you  that  I  was  9o»  my  lord  ? 

Lord  FuL  Nay,  do  not  deny  it  now  :  it  is  10 
vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  it  any  lonfcer ;  it  was 
the  main  purport  ot  my  letter  to  appriae  yoa  ot 
my  knowledge  of  it 

Ame.  Your  letter,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Fai.  Yes ;  wild  as  it  was,  it  was  the  <^ 
spijng  of  compunction  and  remorse;  and  if  it 
conveyed  the  dictates  of  my  soul,  it  spoke  me  the 
truest  of  penitents.  You  did  not  disdmn  to  read 
it,  sure ! 

Ame.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  received  any 
letter  from  you. 

Lord  FaL  Not  received  any !  I  sent  it  this 
very  morning.  My  own  servant  was  the  messen- 
ger. What  can  this  mean  ?  Has  be  betrayed  me  f 
At  present,  snfier  me  to  compensate,  as  ^a 
possible,  for  the  wrongs  I  have  done  yoa :  re- 
ceive my  hand  and  heart,  and  let  an  honoonble 
marriage  obliterate  the  very  idea  of  ray  past  cott- 
duct 

Ame.  No,  my  lord ;  you  have  discovered  me, 
it  is  true :  I  am  the  daughter  of  six  William 
Douglas.  Judge  for  yourself,  then;  and  think 
how  I  ought  to  look  upon  a  man,  who  has  in- 
sulted my  distress,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt  me 
to  dislionour  my  family. 

Lord  FaL  Your  justice  must  acquit  me  of  the 
intention  of  that  offence,  since,  at  that  time,  I 
was  ignorant  of  your  illustrious  extraction. 

Ame.  It  may  be  so ;  yet  your  excuse  is  but  a& 
aggravation  o^  the  crime.  You  iroaKined  nif, 
fierhaps,  to  be  of  as  low  and  mean  an  origiii,  as 
you  thought  me  poor  and  unhappy.  Yuu  su}tpo- 
sed  that  I  had  no  title  to  aiiy  dowry  but  mv  ho- 
nour, no  dependant e  but  on  my  virtue;  anj  \rt, 
you  attempted  to  rob  me  of  tliat  virtue^  «hick 
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.  the  only  jewel  that  could  nise  the  nieaiiiie98 
of  mj  birth,  or  support  me  under  mj  misfor- 
tunes; which,  instead  of  relieving,  you  chose  to 
make  the  pandar  to  your  vile  inclinatiuns. 

Lord  FaL  Thou  most  amiable  of  thy  sei,  how 
X  adore  thee !  Even  thy  resentment  renders  thee 
more  lovely  in  my  eyes,  and  makes  thee,  if  pos- 
aible,  dearer  to  me  thsin  ever.  Nothing  but  eur 
union  can  ever  make  me  happy. 

Ame.  Such  an  union  must  not,  cannot  he. 
.    Lord  FaL  Why?  What  should  forbid  it? 

Ame.  My  father. 

Lord  FaL  Your  father !  where  is  he  ?  In  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  he  now  resides,  I  will  con- 
vey you  to  him,  and  he  shall  ratify  our  happi- 


Enter  Mollt,  hastily, 

MoL  Oh  Lord,  madam  !  here's  the  ansry  lad^ 
coming  again;  she  that  made  such  a  rac&et  this 
morning. 

Ame,  Lady  Alton? 

MoL  Yes,  madam. 

Lord  FaL  Lady  Alton !  Confusion !  Stay,  ma- 
dam !  [Ih  Amelia,  mho  ii  going. 

Ame,  No,  my  lord ;  I  have  endured  one  aif- 
front  from  her  already  to-day ;  why  should  1  ex- 
pose myself  to  a  second  ?  Her  ladyship,  you 
Know,  has  a  prior  claim  to  your  attention,  [tixit. 

Lord  FaL  Distraction!  I  had  a  thousand 
things  to  say  to  her. — :Go,  my  dear  Polly,  follow 
DDT  Amelia  1  Plead  earnestly  in  my  behalf;  urge 
all  the  tenderest  things  that  fan^  can  suggest, 
and  return  to  me  as  soon  as  huiy  Alton  is  de- 
parted. 

Mol,  I  will,  my  lord.  Oh  lud !  here  she  is,  as 
I  am  alive !  [JSjrit. 

Lady  FaL  Abandoned  by  Amelia !  and  hunted 
by  this  fury !  I  shall  run  wild  ! 

Enter  Lady  Altov. 

Lady  Alt,  You  may  well  turn  away  from  me ; 
at  length  1  have  full  conviction  of  your  baseness. 
I  am  now  assured  of  my  own  shame,  and  your 
falsehood.    Perfidious  monster ! 

lard  FaL  It  is  unjust  to  tai  roe  with  perfidy, 
mn^jum.  I  have  rather  acted  with  too  much  sin- 
cerity. I  long  ago  frankly  declared  to  you  the 
utter  impoesimlity  of  our  recoiidliation. 

Lady  Alt,  What !  after  having  made  your  ad- 
dresses to  me  ?  After  having  sworn  the  most  in- 
violable affection  for  me  ?  Oh,  thou  arch-decei- 
ver! 

Lord  Fal.  I  never  deceived  you:  when  I  pro- 
fessed a  passion,  I  really  entertained  one :  when 
I  made  my  addresses  to  you,  1  wished  to  call  you 
my  wife. 

Lady  Alt,  And  what  can  yon  allege  in  excuse 
of  your  talsehood  ?  Have  you  not  been  guilty  of 
the  blackest  peijurv? 

Lord  FaL  llie  change  of  my  sentiments  needs 
op  excuse  from  me^  madam;  you  were  yourself 


the  occasion  of  it  In  spite  of  the  torrent  of  fa- 
shion, and  the  practire  of  too  many  others  of  mj 
rank  in  life,  I  nave  a  relish  for  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  and  have  always  wished  for  a  wife,  who 
might  render  my  home  a  deliglitful  refuge  from 
the  cares  and  bustle  of  the  world  abroad.  These 
were  my  views  with  you;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
your  outrageous  temper  happily  betrayed  itself 
in  good  time,  and  convinced  me,  that  my  sole 
aim  in  marriage  would  be  frustrated  :  for  I  could 
neither  have  been  happy  myself,  nor  have  made 
you  so. 

Lady AU.  Paltry  evasion!  You  have  aban- 
doned me  for  your  Amelia;  you  have  meanly 
quitted  a  person  of  letters,  a  woman  of  rank  and 
condition,  for  an  illiterate  vagabond,  a  needy  ad- 
venturer. 

Lord  FaL  The  person  yon  mention,  madam, 
is,  indeed,  the  opposite  of  yourself;  she  is  all 
meekness,  grace,  and  virtue. 

Lad^  Alt,  Provoking  traitor !  You  urge  me 
past  ail  sufieranoe.  I  meant  to  expostulate,  but 
you  oblige' me  to  invective. — But,  have  a  care ! 
You  are  not  so  secure  as  you  suppose  yourself; 
and  1  may  revenge  myself  sooner  than  you  ima- 
gine. / 

Lord  Fal,  I  am  aware  of  your  vindictive  dis- 
position, madam ;  for  I  know,  that  you  are  more 
envious  than  jealous,  and  rather  violent  than  ten- 
der ;  but  the  present  object  of  my  affections  shall 
be  placed  above  your  resentment,  and  challenge 
yonr  respect. 

Lady  Alt.  Away,  fond  man  !  I  know  that  ob- 
ject of  your  affections  better  than  yourself;  I 
know  who  she  is ;  I  know  who  the  stranger  is 
that  arrived  for  her  this  morning;  I  know  all :  men 
more  powerful  than  yourself  shall  be  apprised  of 
the  wnole  immediately;  and  within  these  two 
hours,  nay,  within  this  hour,  you  shall  see  the  un- 
worthy obiect,  for  which  you  have  slighted  me, 
with  all  that  is  dear  to  her  and  you,  torn  away 
from  you  perforce.  [Going, 

Lord' FaL  Ha!  how's  this?  Stay,  madam! 
Explain  yourself !  But  one  word ;  do  but  hear 
roe. 

Lady  All.  No ;  I  disdain  to  hear  you :  I  scorn 
all  explanation.  I  have  discovered  the  contempt- 
ible cause  of  your  inconstancy,  and  know  you  to 
be  mean,  base,  false,  treacherous,  and  perfidious. 
You  have  forfeited  my  tenderness ;  ana,  be  assu- 
red, you  shall  feel  the  effectt  of  my  revenge. 

[Exit. 

Lord  FaL  What  does  she  mean !  The  stran- 
ger that  arrived  to-day! — ^That  arrived  for  mj 
Amelia !  Sure  it  cannot  be.  [Pamiag.]  Is  it 
possible  that 

Reenter  Molly. 

Ha,  Polly !  explain  these  riddles  to  me.  Lady 
Alton  threatens  mc ;  she  threatens  my  Amelia : 
does  she  know  any  thing  ?  Her  fury  will  trans- 
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port  her  to  every  cxtrsvagance :  liow  draadful  it 
jealousy  in  a  woman  ! 

MoL  Ay,  it  is  a  dreadful  things  indeed,  my 
lord.  Well !  Heaven  send  me  always  to  be  in 
love,  and  never  to  be  jealous ! 

Lord  Fal,  But  she  talked  of  tearing  Amdin 

from  me  perforce And  tbeo  some  stran^r— 

She  threatens  him,  too :  what  is  it  she  means  ? 

MoL  What !  a  gentleman  that  came  to  ma- 
dam Amelia  ?  [Alarmed. 

Lord  FmL  Ye^  to  Amelia;  and  arrived  tins 
very  day*  she  says. 

MoL  We  are  ruined  for  ever  !  she  means  sir 
William  Douglas! 

Lord  FaL  The  father  of  my  Amelia !  Is  be 
here? 

MoL  Yes,  my  lord ;  I  was  bound  to  secrecy ; 


bot  I  can't  help  teSiog  von  the  whole  crodi,  ke- 
cause  I  am  sure  you  witt  do  aU  in  y< 
be  of  service  to  us. . 

Lord  FaL  You  know  my  whole 
this  outra|;eoiis  woomni's  malice  ahall  be  dbtea- 
ed. 

MoL  Heaven  send  it  may ! 

Lord  FaL  Be  assnicd  it  shall :  do  mat 
your  mistress ;  I  fly  to  serve  her,  ead  mUl 
as  soon  as  possible. 

MoL  I  snail  be  miserable  till  tre  see  joo 
my  lord.  [Em 

Lord  FaL  And  now,  good  Heaven  !  tfaac  z:t 
the  protection  of  innocence,  seoood  my  coqa- 
vours!  enable  me  to  repair  the  alfronk  I  have  ^ 
feted  to  injured  virtue,  and  let  me  idieve  tW 
unhappy  from  their  distresses.  [Eiti 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L'-ContinMU. 


Enter  JjOKV  Falbridge  and  Molly,  meeting, 

MoL  Oh,  my  lord  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  re^ 
turned. 

Lord  FaL  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  [Eagerfy. 

Mol.  In  her  own  chfuiiber. 

Lord  FaL  And  where  is  sir  William  Douglas? 

MoL  With  my  mistresa. 

Lord  FaL  And  have  there  been  no  officers 
here  to  apprehend  them  ? 

MoL  Officers!  No^  mv  lord.  Officers!  you 
frifEhten  me!  I  was  in  hopes,  by  seeing  3^our 
lordship  so  soon  again,  that  there  were  some 
good  news  for  us. 

Lord  FaL  Never  was  any  thing  so  unfortu* 
nate.  The  noble  persons,  to  whom  I  meant  to 
make  application,  were  out  of  town ;  nor  could 
by  any  means  be  seen  or  spoken  with,  till  Uh 
morrow  morning :  and,  to  add  to  my  distraction, 
I  learnt  that  a  new  information  had  been  made, 
and  a  new  warrant  issued  to  apprehend  sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas  and  Amelia. 

MoL  (Ml  dear !  What  can  we  do  then  ? 

Lord  Fai.  Do !  I  shall  run  mad.  Go,  my 
dear  Polly,  go  to  your  mistress,  and  sir  William, 
and  inform  them  of  their  danger.  Every  mo* 
iipent  is  precious,  but  perhaps  they  may  yet  have 
time  to  escape. 

Mol.  I  will,  my  lord  ! 

[Going. 

Lord  FaL  Stay !  [Mollt  returns.]  Mv  cha- 
riot is  at  the  door;  tell  them  not  to  wait  n>r  any 
ether  carriage,  but  to  get  into  that,  and  drive 
away  immediately. 

MoL  I  will,  my  lord.  Oh  dear !  I  never  was 
so  terrified  in  all  my  life  ! 

[Exit  Molly. 
'  Lord  Fal.  If  I  can  but  save  them  now,  we 
may  gain  time  for  mediation.    Ha  !  what  noise  ? 
Are  tJie  officers  coming  ?  Who's  here  ? 


Enter  La  Fravcx. 


La  France.  Milor,  moos,  le  doc 

Lord  FaL  Sirrah !  villahi !  You  have  bees  tic 
occasion  of  all  this  mischief.  By  your  cardc»- 
ness,  or  treachery,  bidy  Alton  has  inteicefiled  mj 
letter  to  Amelia. 

La  France.  Ladi  Alton? 

Lord  FaL  Yes,  dog ;  did  not  I  send  yoe  hot 
this  morning  with  a  letter  ? 

La  France.  Oui,  milor. 

Iiord  FaL  And  did  von  bring  it  hes^  rascal? 

La  France.  Oui,  milor. 

Lord  FaL  No,  sirrah.  You  did  not  farn^  ii; 
the  lady  never  received  any  letter  fraoi  me ;  she 
told  me  so  herself:  whom  did  you  f^ve  k  to? 
[La  France  kedtatet.']  Speak,  airreh!  or  Fll 
shake  your  soul  out  of  your  body.  [^Aefa'iy  km. 

La  France.  I  ^v  it  to 

Lord  FaL  Who,  rascal  ? 

La  France.  Monsieur  Spatter. 

Lord  FaL  Mr  Spatter  ? 

La  France.  Oui,  milor;  he  pvoniia  to  giv  it  to 
Mademoiselle  Amelie,  vid  his  own  hand. 

Lord  FaL  I  shall  soon  know  the  tratib  of  that, 
sir,  for  yonder  w  Mr  Soattcr  himself:  rai^  and 
bell  him  I  desire  to  speak  with  him  ! 

La  France.  Qui,  milor;  ma  foi,  I  vas  vciy 
near  kesh;  I  never  was  in  more  viJain  emfaams 
in  all  ny  life.  [Exit  La  Frastjk. 

Lord  Fal.  My  letter's  falling  into  the  hands  of 
that  fellow,  accounts  for  every  thine  The  con- 
tents instructed  him  concerning  Amelia.  What 
a  wretch  1  am  !  Destined  every  wsy  to  be  of 
prejudice  to  that  virtue,  whidi  I  am  boond  to 
adore. 

Re-enter  La  Fbakce  witk  Spatter. 

Spat,  Monsieur  la  France  tells  me,  that  yoer 
lorctehip  desires  to  speak,  with  me--what  are 
your  commands^  my  lord?  [Ftrtly 
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Ijard  FmL  The  essj  impqdenoe  of  the  rascal 
puts  me  out  of  all  patience !  ^Anidf^ 

A>ai,  My  lonl ! 

Lord  FaL  The  last  ttme  I  saw  jou,  sir,  you 
iMrere  rewarded  for  the  good  you  had  done ;  you 
muse  expect  now  to  be  chastised  for  your  mis- 
chief. 

Snat,  Mwchief,  oi^  lord  ? 
Lord  FaL  Yes,  sir — where  is  that  letter  of 
inioe»  which  La  France  tells  me  he  gare  you  to 
deliver  to  a  young  ladv  of  this  house  ? 

Spot.  Oh  the  devil !  [Apart.]  Letter,  my  lord? 

[Hesitates. 
JLord  Fmi.  Yes,  letter,  sir ;  did  not  you  giv«  it 
bisn.  La  France  \ 

JjoL  France.  Out,  milur  ! 
Spot*  Y    e    e    s,  yes,  my  lord;   I  had  the 
letter  of  Monsieur  La  France,  to  be  suie,  my 

lord;  but— but 

Ijord  FaL  But  what,  sirrah }  give  me  the  let- 
ter immediately ;  and  if  I  find  that  the  seal  has 
bceii  broken,  i  will  break  every  bone  in  your 
skin. 

Spat.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord !  [EeeUng  in 
his  pocketM.]  I — I — 1  have  not  got  the  letter 
about  me  at  present,  my  lord ;  but  if  you  will 
give  roe  leave  to  %tep  to  my  apartment,  I'll  bring 
it  yon  immediately. 

[Offering  to  go. 

Lord  FaL  [Stopfung  him.']  No,  no ;  that  will 

not  do,  sir ;  you  shall  not  stir,  I  promise  you—* 

Look  ye,  rascal !  tell  me,  what  »  become  of  my 

letter,  or  I  will  be  the  death  of  you  this  instanL 

[Drawing. 
Sp&ti  [Kneeling.]  Put  up  jfoor  sword,  my  lord ; 
pot  up  your  sword;  and  I  will  tell  you  every 
thing  m  the  world.    Indeed,  I  will. 
Lurd  FaL  Well,  sir;  he  <\nick  then ! 

[tutting  up  hi$  tmord. 

Spat.  Lady  Alton 

Lard  FaL  Lady  Alton  !  I  thought  so ;  go  on, 


sir. 


Spat.  Lady  Alton,  my  lord,  desired  me  to  pro- 
cure her  all  the  intellii^ence  in  my  power,  con- 
cerning every  thing  that  past  between  your  lord- 
ship and  Amelia. 

Lard  FaL  Well,  sir ;  what  then  ? 

Spat.  A  little  patience,  ( entreat  your  lordship. 
Accordingly,  to  oblige  her  ladyship*— -one  must 
oblige  tiie  ladies,  you  know,  my  lord — I  did  keep 
a  pretty  sharp  look*  out,  I  must  confess :  and  this 
morning,  meeting  Monsieur  La  France,  with  a 
letter  from  your  lordship  in  his  charge,  I  very 
readily  gave  him  five  guineas  of  her  ladyship's 
bounty-money,  to  put  it  into  my  hands. 

La  Franoe.  Oh  diable !  ine  voila  perdo ! 

[Aiide. 

Lord  Fai.  How !  A  bribe,  rascal  f 

[To  La  France. 

La  France.  Ah,  milor !  [On  Ait  knees. 

Spat.  At  the  same  price  for  every  letter,  he 
would  have  sold  a  whole  mail,  my  lord. 


La  F^nee,  Ayei  piti^  de  raoi ! 

[Holding  ftp  his  handle 

Lord  FaL  Betray  the  confidence  I  reposed  in 
you? 

Spat.  He  offered  me  the  letter  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, my  lord. 

La  France,  No  such  ting,  en  verity  miloir ! 

Spat.  Very  true,  I  can  assure  your  lordship. 

Lard  FaL  Well,  well;  I  shall  chastise  him  at 
ray  leisure.  At  present,  sir,  do  you  return  me 
my  letter. 

Spat.  I — I  have  it  not  about  roe,  my  lord. 

Lord  FaL  Where  is  it,  rascal?  tell  me  this 
instant,  or 

La  France.  LMy  Alton — 

Lord  FaL  [To Spatter.]  What!  has  she  got 
it?  speak,  sirnih ! 

Spat.  She  has,  indoedr  roy  lord. 

Lord  FaL  Are  not  ^ou  a  couple  of  villains  ? 

La  France.  Oui,  milor.    I  ^j^        j^  ^^  ^^^ 

Spat.  Yes,  my  lord !         S  '^ 

Lord  FaL  [!foSPAT.]  But  hold,  sir!  a  word 
more  with  you  !  As  you  seem  to  lie  lady  Alton's 
chief  agent,  I  must  desire  some  further  ihfunna- 
tioo  from  you. 

Spat.  Any  thing  in  my  power,  my  lord. 

Lord  FoL  I  can  account  for  her  knowledge  of 
Amelia,  by  means  of  my  letter;  but  how  did  bhe 
discover  sir  William  Douglas  ? 

Spat.  I  told  her,  my  lord. 

Lord  FaL  But  how  did  you  discover  hiiii 
yourself  ? 

Spat.  By  listening,  my  lord. 

JLord  FaL  By  listeuing  ? 

Spat.  Yes,  by  listening,  my  lord !  let  mo  hnt 
once  be  about  a  house,  and  I'll  engai^e  to  clear 
it,  like  a  ventilator,  my  lord.  There  is  not  u 
door  to  a  single  apaitroent  in  this  house,  but  I 
have  planted  my  ear  at  the  key-hole. 

Lord  FaL  And  were  these  the  means  by  which 
you  procured  your  intelligence? 

Spat.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  FaL  Impossible ! 

^paf.  Oh  dear !  nothing  so  easy ;  this  is  no- 
thing at  all,  my  lord  !  (  Irave  given  an  account 
of  the  plays  in  our  journal,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, without  being  nearer  the  sttwc  than  \\\v 
pit-pa4sage ;  and  I  have  collected  the  debates  of 
a  wnole  session,  for  the  magazine,  only  by  at- 
tending in  the  lobby. 

Lord  FaL  Precious  rascal ! — Ha  !  who  comes 
here  ?  Ladv  Alton  herself  ogRin,  as  I  live ! 

Spat,  [Apart.]  The  devil  she  is !  I  wisli  I  was 
out  of  the  boose. 

Enter  Lady  Alton. 

Lad^  Alt.  What !  still  here,  my  lord  ?  still 
witnessing  to  your  own  shame,  and  the  justice  of 
my  resentment ! 

Lord  FaL  Yes,  I  am  still  here,  madam ;  and 
sorry  to  be  made  a  witness  of  your  cruelty  nnd 
meanness :  of  your  descendiog  to  arts,  so  mucit 
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beneath  your  rank ;  and  practices,  so  unwortiiy  I 
of  your  sex. 

Ladjf  Alt.  You  talk  in  riddles,  ray  lord ! 

Lord  FaL  This  gentleman  shall  explain  them. 
Here,  madam !  here  is  the  engine  of  your  ma- 
lice, the  instrument  of  your  vengeance,  your 
prime  minister,  Mr  Spatter. 

Lady  Ait,  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr  Spat- 
ter? 

Lord  FaL  To  do  mischief — to  intercept  let- 
ters, and  break  them  open ;  to  overhear  private 
conversations,  and  betray  them ;  to 

Lady  Alt.  Have  you  laid  any  thing  of  this 
kind  to  my  charge,  sir  ? 

[To  Spatter. 

Spat.  I  have  been  obliged  to  speak  the  truth, 
though  much  against  my  will,  indeed,  madam. 

Lady  Alt.  The  truth !  thou  father  of  lies,  did 
ever  any  truth  proceed  from  thee  ?  What !  is  his 
lordship  your  new  patron !  A  fit  Mecenas  for 
Ihee,  thou  scandal  to  the  belles  lettres ! 

Lord  FaL  Your  rage  at  this  detection  is  but  a 
fresh  conviction  of  your  guilt. 

Litdtf  Alt.  Do  not  triumph,  monster !  you  shall 
still  feci  the  superiority  I  have  over  you.  The 
object  of  your  wishes  is  no  longer  uuder  your 
protection  ;  the  officers  of  the  government  en- 
tered the  house  at  the  same  time  with  myself, 
with  a  warrant  to  seize  both  Amelia  and  her 
father. 

Lord  FaL  Confusion  !  Are  not  the^  gone 
then  ?  La  France  !  villain !  run,  and  bnng  me 
word ! 

La  France.  I  go,  milor !  \Exit. 

Lady  Alt.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  any 
hopes ;  they  have  not  escaped ;  here  they  are, 
secured  in  proper  hands. 

Lord  FaL  Death  and  distraction !  now  I  am 
completely  'miserable. 

Enter  Sir  William  Douglas,  Amelia,  Owen, 

and  Officers. 

Lady  Alt.  Yes,  your  misery  is  complete  in- 
deed ;  and  so  shall  be  my  revenge.  Oh !  your 
scrvuiit,  umdani !  [Turning  to  Amelia]  You 
u')w  sec  to  what  a  condition  your  pride  and  .ob- 
stinacy have  reduced  you.  Did  not  I  bid  you 
tremble  at  the  consequences  ? 

Ante.  It  was  here  alone  that  I  was  vulnerable. 
[Holding  her  father*  s  hand.^  Oh,  madam !  [Turn- 
ing to  Lady  Alton.]  by  the  virtues  that  should 
adorn  your  rank,  by  the  tenderness  of  your 
sex,  1  conjure  you,  pity  my  distress !  do  but 
release  my  father,  ana  there  are  no  concessions, 
however  humiliating,  which  you  may  not  exact 
from  me. 

Lady  Alt.  Those  concessions  now  come  too 
late,  madam'.  If  I  were  even  inclined  to  relieve 
you,  at  present  it  is  not  in  my  power.  [Haughti' 
/y.]  Lord  Falbridge  perhaps  may  have  more  in- 
terest. *  [  With  a  sneer. 
.  Lord  FaL  Cruel,  insulting  woman  J  [To Lady 


Altox.]  Do  not  alarm  yoorself,  nly  Amelia  ! — 
Do  not  be  concerned,  sir !  [To  Sir  Willi a».} 
Your  enemies  shall  still  be  disappointed.  Al- 
though ignorant  of  your  arrival,  I  hare,  fur 
some  time  past,  exerted  all  my  interest  im  y:«ir 
favour,  and,  by  the  mediation  of  those  still  hmtp 
powerful,  I  do  not  def>pair  of  success.  Yovir 
case  is  truly  a  compassionate  one ;  and  in  that 
breast,  from  which  alone  mercy  can  proceed, 
thank  Heaven,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  ex- 
pect iL 

Sir  WiL  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  ooncera, 
sir. 

Lord  Fal.  Oh,  I  owe  you  all  this,  and  mucb 
more — But  this  is  no  time  to  speak  of  my  o^en- 
ccs,  or  repentance. 

Lady  Alt.  This  is  mere  trifling.  I  tbongiht  yen 
knew  on  what  occasion  you  came  hither,  sir. 

[To  the  Qfiierr. 

Offi.  Your  reproof  is  too  just,  madam.  1  at- 
tend you,  sir.  [To  Sir  Willi  w. 

Lord  FaL  Hold !  Let  me  prevail  oo  jou,  sr, 
[To  the  Officer.'l  to  suffer  them  to  remain  here 
till  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  answer  for  the 
consequences. 

Offi*  Pardon  me,  my  lord !  we  shotdd  be  hap- 
py to  oblige  you ;  but  we  must  discharge  cfae 
duty  of  our  office. 

Lady  FaL  Distraction ! 

Sir  WiL  Come,  then  !  we  follow  you,  sir !  Be 
comforted,  my  Amelia !  for  my  sake,  be  com- 
forted !  Wretched  as  I  am,  your  anxiety  shocks 
me  more  than  my  own  misfortunes. 

As  they  are  going  out.  Enter  F&eeport. 

Free.  Heyday !  what  now !  the  officers  here 
again !  I  thought  we  bad  satisfied  you  this  morn- 
ing.    What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thisi? 

OffL  This  will  inform  you,  sir. 

[Giving  ike  ttamnt. 

Free.  How's  this ?  Let  roe  see !  IRfodins] 
*  This  is  to  require  you' — um  um — *  the  bodies 
'  of  William  Ford  and  Amelia  Walton' — um  oni 
— *  suspected  persons* — um — um — Well,  wdl  I 
I  see  wnat  tliis  is :  but  you  will  accept  of  bail, 
sir? 

Offi.  No,  sir;  this  case  is  not  bailable,  and 
we  have  already  been  reprimanded  for  taL:D<; 
your  recognizance  this  momine. 

Sir  WiL  Thou  good  man!  f  shall  ever  retain 
the  most  lively  sense  of  your  behaviour:  but 
your  kind  endeavours  to  preserve  the  poor  re- 
mainder of  my  proscribed  life  are  in  vain.  We 
must  subinit  to  our  destiny.  [AJl  going. 

Free.  Hold,  hold  !  one  word,  I  beseech  you, 
sir  ?  [To  the  Officer.]  a  minute  or  two  will  make 
no  difference— Bail  then,  it  seems,  will  not  do, 
sir? 

Officer.  No,  sir. 

free.  Well,  well ;  then  I  have  somethhig  here 
that  will  perhaps.  [Feeling  in  hispockel. 

Lord  FaL  How ! 
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Jjody  Alt.  Wbat  does  he  mean  ? 

JPree.  No,  it  is  not  there. It  is  in  t*other 

pocket,  I  believe.    Here,  sir  Witliam !  [Produ* 
€-ing  a  parchment !\  Ask  the  gentleman,  if  that 

'wrill  not  do. But,  6rst  of  all,  read  it  yourself, 

amd  let  us  hear  how  you  like  the  contents. 

&'r  WU.  ^Vhat  do  I  see  !  [Opening  and  per- 
tuing  it.]  My  |>ardon  !  the  full  and  free  pardon 
of  my  ofiences !  Oh  heaven !  and  is  it  to  you 
then,  to  you,  sir,  that  I  owe  all  this? — Thus,  thus 
let  me  shew  my  gratitude  to  my  benefactor  ! 

[Fatting  at  hit  feci. 

Free.  Get  up,  get  up,  sir  William  !  Thnnk 
Heaven,  and  the  most  gracious  of  monarchs. 
You  ha\«  very  little  obligation  to  mp,  I  promise 
you. 

Ame.  My  father  restored !  Then  I  am  the  hap- 
piest of  women ! 

Lord  Fat,  A  pardon  !  I  am  transported. 

Lady  Alt.  How*9  this  f  a  pardon  ! 

Free.  Under  the  great  seal,  madam. 

Lad^  Att.  Confusion  !  what !  am  I  baffled  at 
last  then  ?  Am  I  disappointed  even  of  my  re- 
venge ? — ITiou  olhcious  fool !  [2b  Freeport.] 
May  these  wretches  prove  as  great  a  torment  to 
you,  as  they  have  been  to  me  !  As  for  thee,  [7b 
IjOrd  Falbrioge.]  thou  perfidious  monster,  may 
thy  guilt  prove  thy  punishment !  May  you  obtain 
the  unworthy  union  you  desire !  May  yuur  wife 

5 rove  as  false  to  you,  as  you  have  been  to  me  ! 
lay  you  be  followed,  )ike  Orestes,  with  the 
furies  of  a  guilty  conscience;  find  your  error 
ivhen  it  is  too  late ;  and  die  in  all  the  horrors 
of  despair !  [Exit. 

Free.  There  goes  a  woman  of  quality  for  you ! 

what  little  actions !  and  what  a  great  sf>ul ! 

Ha !  Master  Spatter !  where  arc  you  goiiig? 

[To  Spatter,  who  is  ineakitig  off. 

Spat.  Following  the  Muse,  sir !  [Pointing 
after  Lady  Alton.]  But  if  you  l^avc  any  fur- 
ther commands,  or  his  lordship  should  have  oc- 
casion for  me  to  write  his  epitnalamium — 

Lord  Fat,  Peace,  wretch !  sleep  in  a  whole 
skin,  and  be  thankful !  I  would  solicit  merry 
myself,  and  have  not  leisure  to  punish  you.  Be 
gone,  sir ! 

Spat.  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship—This  af- 
fair will  make  a  good  article  for  the  Evening- 
Post  to-night,  however.  [Aside,  and  Exit, 

Sir  Wit.  How  happy  has  this  reverse  of  for- 
tune made  me  ! — But  my  surprise  is  almost  equal 
to  my  joy.  May  we  beg  you,  sir,  [  To  Fr eeport.  | 
to  inform  us  how  your  l>cnevolence  has  eflfected 
what  seems  almost  a  miracle,  in  my  favour? 

Free.  In  two  words  then,  sir  William,  this 
happy  event  is  chiefly  owing  to  your  old  friend, 
the  late  lord  Brumpton. 

.Sir  WiL  Lord  Brumpton ! 

Free.  Yes ;  honest  Owen  there  told  me,  that 
his  lordship  had  been  employed  in  soliciting  your 
pardon.    Did  not  you,  Owen  r 

Owen,  I  did,  sir. 


Free.  Upon  hearing  that,  and  perceiving  the 
danger  you  were  in,  I  went  immediately  to  the 
present  lord  Brumpton ;  who  is  a  very  honest 
fellow,  and  one  of  the  oldest  acquaintance  I 
have  in  the  world.  He,  at  my  instance,  immedi- 
ately made  the  necessary  application ;  and  guess 
how  agreeably  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  late  lord  had  already  been  successful,  and 
that  the  pardon  had  been  made  out,  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  day  his  lordship  died.  Away 
went  I,  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  ho*-scs  could  carry  me, 
to  fetch  it ;  and  should  certainly  have  prevented 
this  last  arrest,  if  the  warrant  to  apprcnend  you, 
as  dangerous  persons,  had  not  issued  under  your 
assumed  names  of  William  Ford  and  Amelia 
Walton,  against  whom  the  information  had  been 
laid.  Bul^  however,  it  has  only  sor\'ed  to  pre- 
vent your  running  away,  when  the  danger  was 
over  ;  for  at  present,  sir  William,  thank  Heaven 
and  his  majesty,  you  are  a  whole  man  again ;  and 
you  have  notinng  to  do  but  to  make  a  legal 
appearance,  and  to  plead  the  pardon  I  have 
brought  you,  to  absolve  you  from  all  informa- 
tions. 

Lord  Fat.  Thou  honest,  excellent  man  !  How 
happily  have  you  supplied,  what  I  failed  to  ac- 
complish ! 

Free.  Ay,  I  heard  that  your  lordship  had  been 
busy. — You  had  more  friends  at  court  than  one, 
sir  William,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  Wit.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  my  sudden 
good  fortune,  and  am  poor  even  in'  thanks. 
Teach  me,  Mr  Freeport,  teach  me  how  to  make 
some  acknowledgement  for  your  extraordinary 
generosity ! 

Free.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir  William.    Not- 
withstanding your  daughter's  pride,   I    took   a 
liking  to  her,  the  moment  I  saw  her. 
Lord  Fat.  Ha !  Wliat*s  this ! 
Free.  W  hat's  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  Fat.  Nothing.    Go  on,  sir ! 
Free.  Why,  then,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am 
afraid  that  my  henevolence,  which  you  have  all 
been  pleased  to  praise  so  highly,  had  some  little 
leaven  of  self-interest  in  it ;  and  I  was  desirous 
to  promote  Amelia's  happiness  more  ways  than 
one. 

Lord  Fal.  Then  I  am  the  veriest  wretch  that 
ever  existed. — But  take  her,  sir!  for  I  must 
confess  that  you  have  deserved  her  by  your 
proceedings  ;  and  that  I,  fool  and  villain  that 
I  was,  have  forfeited  her  by  mine.  [Going. 

Free.  Hold,  hold  !  one  word  before  you  go,  if 
you  please,  my  lord  !  You  may  kill  yourselt  for 
aught  1  know,  but  you  shan't  lay  your  deaih  at 
my  door,  I  promise  vou.  1  liad  a  kindness  for 
Amelia,  I  must  confess;  but,  in  the  cou^^e  of 
ray  late  negotiation  for  sir  William,  hearing  of 
your  lordship's  pretensions,  I  dropt  all  tho(«ghta 
of  her.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  to  do  good 
wherever  I  can,  but  always  to  abstain  from  do« 
iog  mischief. — ^Now,  as  I  can't  make  the  lady 
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happj  myself,  I  w0ttld  fatn  put  her  into  the 
hands  of  those  that  can. — So,  if  yon  would  oblige 
mc,  sir  WiUiam,  let  roe  join  tnese  two  yoong 
folks  together,  [Joimng  thtir  Aaads.]  and  do  yoa 
say  Amen  to  it. 

Sir  WiL  With  all  mj  heart !— Yoa  can  have 
no  ohjection,  Amelia  ?  [Amelia  ImrttM  into  teart. 

Lard  FaL  How  bitterly  do  those  tears  re- 
proach me !  It  shall  be  the  whole  business  of  roy 
future  life  to  alone  for  them. 

Ame,  Your  actions  this  day,  and  your  solid* 
tude  for  my  father,  have  redeemed  ^on  in  my 
good  opinion ;  and  the  consent  of  sir  William, 
seconded  by  so  powerful  an  advocate  as  Mr 
I'reeport,  cannot  oe  contended  with.  Take  m^ 
hand,  my  lord  !  a  virtuous  passion  may  inhabit 
the  purest  breast;  and  J  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 


fess, thati  had  coacdvcd  a  puiaaJ&tj 
your  own  conduct  turned  my  heait 
and  if  my  resentment  has  f;iven  yoa 
when  I  consider  the  occasion,  I  mnat 


t2 
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I 
cannot  repent  it. 

Lord  FaL  Mention  it  no  moffc,  waj  lore,  I  be- 
seech you !  You  may  justly  biame  joor  lorcr,  I 
oonfess ;  but  I  will  never  ^ve  yoa  csuiae  to  csm- 
plain  of  your  husband. 

Free.  I  don't  believe  yoa  wilL  I  gjre  yus 
joy,  my  lord !  I  give  von  all  joy  !  As  for  yoc, 
madam,  [To  Amelia.]  do  but  sheir  the  vrarkj 
that  you  can  bear  pronperity,  as  well  as  jom  faaie 
sustained  the  shoos  of  adversity^  and  then*  are 
few  women,  who  may  not  wish  to  be 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

9f  E  BxNJAMiii  DovB,  henpecked  Uf  kit  wtfe, 
Bblfixld  am.  I    ^i.    »    .& 
Belfi«li>>».  J   ^^J^f^ 
Captai  V  iBOMMEtt,  umck  to  Belfiuj)  iM.  «Mf 

Skipf,  matter  of  the  privateer, 
pATsasoii,  ierMii^  IoSik  Bevjamiv. 
Old  Goodwiv,  ajuherman, 
Philip,  hittm, 

Frahgis,  tereant  to  BfiLFiBLE/im. 
JoM ATBAV,  tennmit  to  Sie  Bsejamiv. 


WOMEN. 

Laet  Dovs. 

Sophia,  Sir  BsMJAMiii't  daMghter, 

ViOLETTA,  wife  to  Belfielo  ten* 

Fahvt  Ooobwih. 

LucT  Waters. 

KiTTTy  Lady  Dove's  wtaid, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I^-il  reeky  tkore,  tmtk  a  fitkerman't 
cakmmtkecUf:  a  iMent  tempett,  wntk  tknn^ 
der  and  iigktmng :  a  tkip  ditcavered  ttranded 
em  the  eoatt.  The  ckaraetert  enter^  after  Ao- 
ving  Mud  emt  ef  their  cakin^  at  tf  toaUing 
for  the  abatement  of  the  ttorm. 

GooDwiVy  Philip,  aiiJFANVT. 

Phi,  It  blows  a  rmnk  storm;  'ds  well,  fatlier, 
we  hauled  the  boat  ashoie  before  the  weather 
came  on ;  she's  safe  bestowed,  however,  let  what 
will  happen. 

Oood,  Ajf  Philip,  we  had  need  be  provident : 
except  that  poor  ski^  mj  child,  what  have  we 
left  u  this  world  that  we  can  call  ow  Ofnti 


FhL  To  ny  thong^iti,  now,  we  live  as  happilj 
in  this  poor  hut,  as  we  did  jonder  in  the  great 
house,  when  yon  was  'squire  Belfield*s  principal 
tenant,  and  as  topping  a  farmer  as  any  in  the 
whole  county  of  Cornwall. 

Geo^  Ah,  chUd ! 

PA*.  Nay,  never  droop;  to  be  sore,  father, 
the  'squire  has  dealt  hardly  with  you,  and  a  mighty 
point,  truly,  he  has  gained  !  the  ruin  of  an  h<^ 
nest  man.  If  those  are  to  be  the  uses  of  a  great 
estate.  Heaven  continue  me  what  I  am  I 

Fan.  Ay,  ay,  brother,  a  good  consctenoe  in  a 
coarse  dm^t,  is  better  than  an  aching  h^ut  in 
a  silken  gown. 

GosdL  Weil,  childrMi,  weU^  if  jroa  can  ben* 
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miafortunes  patiently,  'twere  an  ill  office  for  me 
to  repine ;  we  liave  long  tilled  the  earth  for  a 
subsistence;  now,  Philip,  we  must  plough  the 
ocean ;  in  those  waves  lies  our  harvest ;  there, 
my  brave  lad,  we  ha%e  an  equal  inheritance  with 
tlie  best. 

Phi.  True,  father ;  the  sea,  that  feeds  as,  pro- 
vides us  an  habitation  here  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cliff.    I  trust,  the  'squire  will  exact  no  rent  for  this 

dwelling Alas  !  that  ever  two  brothers  should 

)m%e  been  so  opposite  as  our  merciless  landlord, 
and  the  poor  young  gentleman,  they  say,  is  now 
dead. 

Good.  Sirrah,  I  charji^  you,  name  not  that  un- 
happy youth  to  me  any  more ;  I  was  endeavouring 
to  forget  him  and  his  misfortunes,  when  the  sipht 
of  that  vessel  in  distress  brought  him  afresh  to 
iny  rtmembrance;  for,  it  scicnis,  he  perished  by 
sea:  the  more  shame  upon  him,  u hose  cruelty 
Mild  injiiMice  drove  him  thither.  But  come,  the 
Mind  lulls  apace;  let  us  launch  tlic  boat,  and 
make  a  trip  to  yonder  ves«el :  if  we  can  assist  in 
lightening  nor,  perhaps  she  may  ride  it  out. 

PA  J.  Tis  to  no  purpose ;  the  crew  are  coming 
ashore  in  their  boat ;  1  saw  them  enter  the  creek. 

GtHxi.  Did  y)u  so?  Then,  do  you  and  your 
si*>ter  step  into  the  cabin ;  make  a  good  fire,  and 
prov  dc  such  6!«h  and  other  stores  as  you  have 
within:  I  will  go  down,  and  meet  them:  who- 
ever they  may  be,  that  have  suffered  this  misfoi^ 
tunc  on  our  coasts,  let  us  remember,  children, 
never  to  rcjard  any  man  as  an  enemy,  who  stands 
in  need  of  our  protection.  [Exit  Good. 

Ffii.  I  am  ntrontily  tempted  to  go  down  to  the 
creek,  too ;  if  fattier  should  licht  on  any  mischief 

well,  for  once  in  my  hfe,  I'll  disobey  him; 

lister,  you  can  look  to  matters  within  doors; 
rn  s,o  round  by  the  point,  and  be  there  as  soon 
as  he. 

Fan.  Do  so,  Philip;  'twill  be  best. 

[Eseunt  tcverally. 

SCENE  ll.—Continucu 

Goodwin  re-enter*,  folloKtd  h^f  Franxis,  and 
t*  veral  tailort  carrtfing  goods  and  chettt  from 
the  wreck. 

Good.  This  way,  my  friends,  this  way  !  there's 
sto«^<<:e  enough  \^ithin  for  all  your  goods. 

Frun.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  brave  lads, 
there's  no  time  to  lose;  follow  th:it  honest  roan, 
and  set  down  your  chests  where  he  directs  you. 

Stii.  Truth,  I  care  not  how  soon  I'm  quit  of 
mine ;  'tis  plagny  heavy.  \F,xeunt. 

SCENE  UL-^Continuet. 

Enter  other  StnUtru 

tit  Sat.  Here's  a  pretty  spot  of  work  !  plague 
nn't,  what  a  night  has  this  been  !  I  thought  this 
damned  lee- shore  would  catch  us  at  last. 

^d  Sai.  Why,  'twas  impossible  to  claw  her  off; 
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well,  there's  an  end  of  her — The 
pri\'atcer ! — Poor  soul ;  a  better 
swam  upon  the  salt  sea. 

3d  SaL  [  knew  we  shookl  have  no  lock 
we  took  op  chat  woman  tbere  from  the   pa^^.: 
that  sunk  along  aide  m. 

Ut  Sai.  What,  madam  Violetta,  as  they  c 
her  ?  Why,  'tis  like  eooog;fa — Bat  hush,  bt  -^ 
comes  our  captain's  nephew;  he*s  a  braTe  lad,  ^-t:r 
a  seaman's  friend,  and,  between  you.  and  t.c 
[Boatncains  akiitie.] — ^But  hark,  we  are  cii  .t-: 
— Come  along!  [^Eremnt  Sati^ri. 

SCENE  IV. 

Belfield^r.  andTwukScis. 

Bel.juH.  That  ever  fortune  should  cast  us  up.D 
this  coast ! — Francis ! 

JPraa.  Sir ! 

Bel.  jun.  Have  the  people  landed  those  chc5> 
we  brought  off  with  us  in  the  boat.' 

Fran.  They  have,  sir ;  an  old  tistiermao,  wh  >m 
we  met,  has  shewn  us  here  to  a  cavern  in  \i.t 
cliff,  where  we  have  stowed  them  all  in  safety. 

Be L  jun.  That's  well.     Where's  my  uncle  ? 

Fran.  On  board ;  no  persuasions  can  prc\  ai] 
on  him  to  quit  the  ship,  which,  be  swears,  u  ^1 
lift  with  the  tide;  his  old  crony,  the  masier.  i> 
with  him,  and  they  ply  the  casks  so  briskly,  thii 
it  seems  a  moot  point,  which  fills  the  iusictt^ 
ihev,  or  the  wreck. 

Bel.  jun.  Strange  insensibility !  but  you  mu^t 
bring  him  off  by  force,  then,  if  there  is  oo  otfecr 
way  of  saving  him.  I  think,  on  way  conscn  no , 
he  is  as  inditiercnt  to  danger  as  the  plank  ht 
treads  on.  We  are  now  thrown  upou  mv  unn^tr^ 
ral  brother's  estate ;  that  house,  Francis,  whirb 
you  sec  to  the  left,  is  his ;  and  what  may  br.  t:  e 
consequence  if  he  and  my  uncle  should  me<-t.  I 
know  not;  for  such  has  been  captain  Ironyicii^* 
resentment  on  my  account,  that  he  has  dec!ar(-1 
war  against  the  very  name  of  Belfield  ;  and,  m 
one  of  his  whimsical  passions,  you  know,  io«^i>[c<i 
on  my  layinfE  it  aside  for  ever;  so  that  hitherto  I 
have  been  known  on  board  by  no  other  nazie 
than  that  of  Lewson. 

Froi^* Tis  true,  sir;  and,  I  think,  'twill  be  ad- 
viseable  to  continue  the  disguise  as  kmfr  as  xou 
can.  As  for  the  old  captain,  from  the  life  he  al- 
ways leads  on  shore,  and  his  impatience  to  £ct 
on  board  again,  I  think,  'tis  very  possible  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  your  brother  may  be 
prevented. 

Bel.  jun,  I  think  so,  too.  Go  then,  Francis 
and  conduct  the  old  gentleman  hither ;  I  see  \  io- 
Ictta  coming.  [£r»lFRAN. 

Sure  there  is  something  in  that  woman's  »tonr 
uncommonly  mysterious — Of  English  parent;* — 
bom  in  Lisbon — her  family  and  fortune  bunt  i 
in  the  earthquake — so  much  she  freely  tells;  but 
more,  I  am  convinced,  remains  untold,  and  of  a 
melancholy  lort:  she  has  once  or  twici^  a!»  I 
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though  ty  seemed  dispos«d  to  unbosom  herself  to 
mc  ;  hut  it  is  so  painful  to  be  told  of  sorrows  one 
has  not  power  to  relieve,  that  I  have  hitherto 
avoided  tne  discourse. 

Enier  Violetta. 

Sei.  jun.  Well,  madam,  melancholy  still  ?  still 
that  face  of  sorrow  and  despair?  twice  ship- 
iMrrecked,  and  twice  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  do  you  regret  jour  preservation  ?  and 
have  I  incurred  your  displeasure,  by  prolonging 
your  existence? 

Vio,  Not  so,  Mr  Lewson  (  snch  ingratitude  be 
far  from  me.  Can  I  forget,  when  the  vessel,  in 
vrhtch  I  had  sailed  from  Portugal,  foundered  by 
your  side,  with  what  noble,  what  benevolent  ar» 
dour*  you  flew  to  my  assistance  ?  Regardful  only 
of  my  safety,  your  own  seemed  no  part  of  your 


BeLjmn.  Oh !  no  more  of  this;  the  preserva* 
tion  of  a  fellow-creature  is  as  natoral  as  self-de- 
feiice.  You  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 
breathe  the  air  of  Engltod — a  rou^h  reception  it 
has  given  you;  but  be  not,  therefore,  discuura- 
^d ;  our  hearts,  Violetta,  are  more  accessible 
than  our  shores ;  nor  can  you  find  inhuspitality  in 
Britain,  save  in  our  climate  only. 

Vio,  These  characteristics  uf  the  English  may 
he  just.  I  take  my  estimate  from  a  less  favootft- 
ble  example* 

Br i.  jun.  Villainy,  madam,  is  the  growth  of 
every  soul ;  nor  can  I,  while  yonder  habitation  is 
in  my  v^ew,  for^get,  that  England  has  given  birth 
to  monsters  that  disgrace  humanity ;  but  this  I 
^'ill  say  for  my  countrymen,  that,  whepe  you  can 
point  out  one  rascal  with  a  heart  to  wrong  you,  1 
will  produce  fifty  honest  fellows  ready  and  reso- 
lute to  redress  you. 

Vio.  Ah  !— But  on  what  part  of  the  English 
ooast  19  it  tltat  we  are  landed  ? 

Bel.  jun.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Fio.  Of  Cornwall  is  it  ?  You  seem  to  know  the 
owner  of  that  house :  are  you  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  hereabouts? 

Bel.  jun.  Intimately ;  it  has  been  the  cradle 
of  my  infancy,  and,  with  little  interruption,  my 
residence  ever  since. 

Vio.  You  are  amtmgst  your  friends,  then,  no 
doubt;  h<iw  fortunate  is  it,  that  you  will  have 
their  consolation  and  assistance  in  your  distress. 

Bel.  jun.  Madam 

Vio.  Every  moment  will  bring  them  down  to 
the  very  shores ;  this  brave,  humane,  diis  hospita- 
ble people,  will  flock,  in  crowds,  to  your  relief; 
your  fnends,  Mr  Lewson— 

Bel.  jun.  My  friends,  Violetta !  must  I  con- 
fess it  to  you,  1  have  m>  fnends those  rocks, 

that  have  thus  scattered  my  treasures, those  waves, 
that  have  devoured  them,  to  me  are  not  so  fatal, 
as  hath  been  that  man,  whom  Nature  meant  to 
be  my  nearest  friend. 
Vio,  Wlmt,  and  are  you  a  fellow-sufferer,  then? 


Is  this  the  way  ^rou  reconcile  me  to  your  nation  ? 
Are  these  the  friends  of  human  kind  ?  Why  don't 
we  fly  from  this  ungenerous,  this  ungratoful  coun- 
try? 

BeLjun.  Hold,  madam !  one  villain,  however 
base,  can  no  more  involve  a  whole  nation  in  his 
crimes,  than  one  example,  however  dignified, 
can  inspire  it  with  his  virtues :  thank  liea\'en,  the 
worthless  owner  of  that  mansion  is  yet  without  a 
rival. 

Vio.  You  have  twice  directed  my  attention  to 
that  house;  'tis  a  lovely  spot;  what  pity  that  so 
delicious  a  retirement  should  be  maae  the  resi- 
dence of  so  undeserving  a  being ! 

BeLjun.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  place,  and 
was  once  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  honour ;  but, 

its  present  possessor,  Andrew  Bel  field Ma* 

dam,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  ails  you  ?  you  seem 
suddenly  disordered Have  I  said 

Vio.  No,  'tis  nothing ;  don't  regard  me,  Mr 
Lewson.  I  am  weak,  and  subject  to  these  sur- 
prizes ;  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  retire. 

Bel.  jun.  A  little  repose,  I  hope,  will  relieve 
you ;  within  this  hut,  some  accommodation  may 
be  found :  lean  on  my  arm. 

[Leadt  her  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

Enter  Goodwin. 

Good.  Heaven  defend  mc !  do  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me?  'tis  wondrous  like  his  shape,  his  air, 
his  look 

BeLjun.  What  is  your  astonishment,  friend  ? 
Do  you  know  me  ?  If  it  was  not  fur  that  habit,  I 
should  say  your  name  is  Goodwin. 

Goad.  Tis  he !  he  is  alive  1  my  dear  young 
master,  Mr  Belficld  !  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Good- 
win :  however  changed  my  appearance,  my  heart 
is  still  the  same,  and  overflows  with  joy  at  this 
unexpected  meeting. 

BeLjun.  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  old,  my  ho- 
nest friend ;  and  is  this  sorry  hole  thy  habita- 
tion? 

Good.  It  is. 

BeL  jun.  The  world,  I  see,  has  frowned  on 
thee  since  we  parted. 

Good.  Yes,  sir:  but  what  are  my  misfortones? 
you  must  have  undergone  innumerable  hardships; 
and  now,  at  last,  shipwrecked  on  your  own 
coast !  Well,  but  your  vessel  is  not  totally  lost, 
and  we  will  work  night  and  day  in  saving  your 
effects. 

BeLjun.  Oh,  as  for  that,  the  sea  gave  all,  let 
it  take  back  a  part ;  I  have  enough  on  shore  not 
to  envy  my  brother  his  fortune.  But  there  is 
one  blessing,  master  Goodwin,  I  own  I  should 
grudge  him  the  possession  of — ^llierc  was  a  young 
lady 

Good.  What,  sir,  have  not  you  forgot  Miss 
Sophia? 

BeLjun,  Forgot  her !  my  heart  trembles  while 
I  ask  you,  if  she  is  indeed,  as  you  call  her,  Miss 
Sophia. 
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Good.  She  is  yet  amnarried,  tlioa|^  every  day 
we  eipect 

Bfljiia.  nriseoottch;  Foitiuie,Iaoaiuttfaee! 
Happy  be  the  winds  that  threw  me  on  this  ooasty 
and  blest  the  rocks  that  received  me !  Let  my 
▼easel  go  to  jpieoes;  she  has  done  her  part  in 
bwine  me  hither,  while  I  can  cast  myself  at  the 
feet  of  my  Sophia,  recount  to  her  my  miabating 
passKMy  and  have  one  hir  struggle  Sot  her  heart 

[EjremHi. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  VioLBTTA. 

Fto.  Once  more  I  am  alone.  How  my  heart 
sank,  when  Lewsoo  pronounced  the  name  of  Bei- 
field !  it  must  be  he,  it  most  be  my  false,  cnid, 
yet  (spite  of  all  my  wrongs)  beloved  husband : 
yes,  there  be  lives,  each  circomstaooe  confirms 
It;  Cornwall,  the  ooun^r;  here  the  sea-coast, 
and  these  white  craggy  cufis;  there  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  seat;  the  grove,  lake,  lawn;  every 
feature  of  the  landscape  tallies  with  the  descrip- 
tions he  has  given  me  of  it.  What  shall  I  do, 
and  to  whom  shall  I  complain  ?  when  Lewson 
spoke  of  him,  it  was  with  a  oittemess  that  shock- 
ed me ;  I  will  not  disclose  myself  to  him ;  by 
what  ff:ll  from  htm,  I  suspect  he  is  related  to  Mr 
Beliield— But,  husbfi  I  talk  to  these  rocks,  and 
forget  that  they  have  ears. 

Enter  Fakny. 

Fan.  Are  you  better,  madam?  Is  the  air  of 
any  service  to  you  ? 

Vuh  I  am  much  relieved  by  it :  the  beauty  of 
that  place  attracted  my  attention,  and,  if  you 
please,  we  will  walk  further  up  the  hill  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  it  [ExeuHt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Part  of  the  crew  enter,  with  Ironsides  and 
Skiff  in  the midit  of  tkem. 

Omnet.  Huzza!  huna!  huzsa! 

lit  SaL  Long  life  to  your  honour !  welcome 
ashore,  noble  captain ! 

2d  SaL  Avast  there.  Jack;  stand  clear,  and 
let  his  old  honour  pass.  Bless  his  heart  he  looks 
cheerly  howsomever;  let  the  world  wag  as  it 
will,  he*ll  never  flinch. 

$d  SaL  Not  he !  he's  true  English  oak  to  the 
heart  of  him ;  and  a  fine  old  seaman-tike  figure 
he  is. 

Iron.  Ah,  messmates,  we  are  all  aground ;  I 
have  been  taking  a  parting  cup  with  the  Charm* 

ing  Sally She*s  gone;  but  the  stoutest  bark 

must  have  an  eud;  master,  here,  and  I,  did  ail 
we  could  to  lighten  her;  we  took  leave  of  her  in 
an  officer-like  manner. 

tit  SaL  Uan^  sorrow!  we  know  the  worst 
oD*t ;  'tis  only  tiSung  a  fresh  cruize ;  and  for  my 


part,  ra  Mil  with 
there's  water  to  carry  rae. 

Omsei.  So  we  will  alL 

Iron,  Say  ye  so,  my  hearts?  if  tbe 
that  way,  lioist  sail,  say  I ;  old  Georf^  will  xca^ 
one  amongst  you,  if  that  be  all ;  I  bate  an  ic : 

life So^  so;  away  to  your 

well  make  a  day  ant.  [£ri 

/ran.  Skiff! 

Skif.  Here,  your  honour ! 

Iron.  I  told  yoo,  Skiff,  ho«r  'twooid  be  ;  if  job 
had  lufied  up  in  time,  as  I  woold  faa're  had  y*^ 
and  not  made  so  free  with  the  buid,  this  nusfaa; 
had  never  coooe  to  passi 

Skiff.  Lord  love  yon,  captain  f  roaskles  !  'tv»i 
a  barrel  of  beef  to  a  hisciiit,  the  wind  bad  nx 
shifted  so  direct  oontrary  atfit  did;  mbo  csmid 
have  thought  it  ? 

Iron.  Why,  I  could  have  thoogbt  it;  every 
body  could  Iwve  thought  it:  do  yoa  ODasidrr 
whereaboots  you  are,  man?  Upoo  tbe  ooasst  of 
England,  as  I  take  it  Every  diis^  here  gees 
oontrary  both  by  sea  and  land         ~ 


whips,  and  chops,  and  changes  aboor,  like  mad, 
in  this  country ;  and  the  penile,  I  think,  are  as 
full  of  vagaries  as  the  clhnate. 

Skiff.  Well,  I  could  hare  swore 

Iron.  Ay,  so  you  could.  Skiff;  and  so  you  did 
pretty  roundly,  too ;  but  for  the  gpod  3^00  did  by 
It,  you  might  as  well  have  pufled  a  wbtf  of  tt>- 
bacco  in  the  wind's  fiwe. 

Sk4ff.  Well,  captain ;  though  vre  IniTe  lost  oar 
ship,  we  haven*t  lost  our  all :  thank  the  fates, 
we  ve  saved  treasure  enough  to  make  all  our  fw^ 
tunes  notwithstanding. 

Iron.  Fortunes,  quotha?  What  have  two  sock 
old  weather-)ieaten  felbws,  as  thee  and  I  are,  to 
do  with  fortune ;  or,  indeed,  what  has  fbrtone  to 
do  with  us  }  Flip  and  tobacco  is  the  only  luxoiy 
we  have  any  relish  for :  had  we  fine  hoosea,  cooM 
we  live  in  them  ?  a  greasy  hammock  bas  been 
our  birth  for  these  filty  years ;  fine  horses,  coahd 
we  ride  them  ?  and,  as  for  the  fair  aex,  there, 
that  my  nephew  makes  such  a  pother  i^nt,  I 
don't  know  what  thou  may'st  think  of  tbe  mat- 
ter. Skiff;  but,  for  my  own  |MBrt,  I  aboald  not 
care  if  there  were  no  such  amaaals  m  tbe  crea- 
tmn. 

Enter  BsLFiELOy^'im. 

BeLjun.  Uncle,  what  chear,  man? 

Iron.  Oh,  Bob!  is  it  thee?  whitber  bouad 
now,  my  dear  boy? 

BeL  jun,  Wbv»  how  can  you  ask  snck  a  ones- 
tion  ?  We  have  landed  our  treasure ;  saved  aU  oar 
friends,  and  set  foot  upon  English  graoad,  aad 
what  business,  think  you,  can  a  yoong  feUosr,  like 
me,  have,  but  one  ? 

Iron.  Pshaw,  you  are  a  fiool.  Bob;  thess 
wenches  will  be  the  undoing  of  yoa— «  plague  ol 
them  altogether  say  I :  what  are  they  good  for, 
but  to  spoil  company,  and  keep  brave  fellovs 
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From  their  duty  ?  O*  my  conscience,  they  do  more 
mischief  to  the  king's  uavy  in  one  twelvemonth, 
tihan  the  French  have  done  in  ten;  a  pack  of — 
but  1  ha*  done  iwith  them;  thank  the  stars  I  ha' 
Tairly  washed  my  hands  of  'em !  I  ha'  nothing  to 
say  to  none  of  'em. 

Skiff',  Mercy  be  good  unto  us !  that  my  wife 
could  but  hear  your  worship  talk. 

Bel.  jun.  Oh,  my  dear  uncle ! 

Iron,  But  Fll  veer  away  no  more  good  advice 
after  you ;  so  even  drive  as  you  will  under  your 
petticoat-sails;  black,  brown,  fair,  or  tawny,  'tis 
all  lish  that  comes  in  your  net:  Why,  where's 
jour  reason,  Bob,  all  this  here  while  ?  Where's 
your  religion,  and  be  damned  to  you  ? 

BrLjun*  Come,  come,  my  dear  uncle,  a 
truce  to  your  philosophy.  Go,  throw  your  dol- 
lars into  yonder  ocean,  and  bribe  the  tempest  to 
be  still;  you  shall  as  soon  reverse  the  operations 
of  nature,  as  wean  my  heart  from  my  Sophia. 

Iron.  Hold,  hold !  take  me  right ;  if,  by  So- 

?hia,  you  mean  the  daughter  of  sir  Benjamin 
)ove,  I  don't  care  if  I  make  one  with  you ; — 
what  say*st  thou,  boy  ?  shall  it  be  so  ? 

BeLjun,  So,  then,  you  think  there  may  be  one 
good  woman,  however? 

Iron.  Just  as  I  think  there  may  be  one  honest 


Dutchman,  one  sober  dennao,  or  one  righteous 
methodist  Look'e,  Bob,  so  I  do  hut  keep  sin- 
gle, I  have  no  objection  to  other  people's  marry* 
ing;  but,  on  these  occasions,  I  would  manage 
myself  as  I  would  my  ship;  not  by  running  her 
into  every  odd  creek  and  cranny,  in  the  smuj^ 
gliog  fashion,  as  if  I  had  no  guod  credentials  to 
produce ;  but,  play  fairly,  and  in  sight,  d'ye  see ; 
and  whenever  a  safe  harbour  opens,  stand  bold- 
ly' in,  boy,  and  lay  her  up  snug,  in  a  good  birth, 
once  for  all. 

BeLjun,  Come,  then,  uncle,  let  us  about  it; 
and  you  may  greatly  favour  my  enterprise,  since 
you  can  keep  the  father  and  mother  in  play, 
while  I— — 

Iron,  Avast,  young  man  !  avast !  the  father, 
if  you  please,  witliout  the  mother;  sir  Benja- 
min's a  passable  good  companion,  for  a  land- 

miin ;  but  for  my  lady 1*11  have  nothing  to 

say  to  my  lady ;  she*s  his  wife,  thank  the  stars, 
and  not  mine. 

BeLjun,  Be  it  as  yon  will ;  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company  on  any  terms. 

Iron,  Say  no  more,  then.  About  ship;  if 
you  are  bound  for  that  port,  I'm  your  mate : — 
master,  look  to  the  wreck ;  Tm  for  a  fresh  cruiab. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  li. 


SCENE  1. Tke  outside  of  Sir  BfiNJAiiiir 

Dov£'s  house, 

J5fi<fr  Belfield,  sen.  and  Lucy  Waters. 

Lucy,  What,  don't  I  know  you  ?  haven't  you 
been  to  me  of  ail  mankind  the  basest? 

BeL  sen.  Not  vet,  Lucy. 

Lucy,  Sure,  Mr  Bel  field,  you  won't  pretend  to 
deny  it  to  my  face. 

6eL  Hn,  To  thy  face,  child,  I  will  not  pretend 
that  I  can  deny  any  thing ;  yuu  are  much  too 
handsome  to  be  contradicted. 

Lucy.  Pish ! 

BeL  sen.  So !  so ! 

Lucy,  Haven't  you,  faithless  RS  you  are,  pro- 
mised me  marriage  over  and  over  again  ? 

BeL  un.  Repeatedly. 

Lucy,  And  you  have  now  engaged  yourself  to 
the  daughter  of  sir  Benjamin  Dove,  have  yoo 
not? 

BeL  sen.  Assuredly. 

Lucy,  Let  me  demand  of  you,  then,  Mr  Bel- 
field,  since  you  had  no  honourable  designs  to- 
wards me  yourself,  why  you  prevented  those  of 
an  humbler  lover,  young  Philips  the  son  of  your 
lace  tenant,  poor  Goodwin  ? 

BeL  sen.    For  the  \ery  reason  you  state  in 
your  question ;  because  I  had  no  honourable  de- 
signs, aod  he  had  :   you  disappointed  my  hopes, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  defeat  his. 
^Lucy.  And  this  you  thought  reason  sufficient 

Vol.  n. 


to  expel  his  father  from  yonr  farm  i  to  perse- 
cute him  and  his  innocent  family,  till  you  bad 
accomplished  their  ruin,  and  driven  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  ocean  for  their  habitation 
and  subsistence  ? 

BeL  sen.  Your  questions,  Miss  Luoy,  begin  to 
be  impertinent. 

Lucy.  Oh,  do  they  touch  you,  sir  ?  but  Fll 
waste  no  more  time  with  you;  my  business  is 
with  your  Sophia.  Here,  in  the  very  spot  which 
yon  hope  to  make  the  scene  of  your  guilty  tri- 
umphs, will  I  expose  you  to  her ;  set  forth  your 
inhuman  conduct  to  vour  unhappy  brother;  and 
detect  the  mean  artifices  you  have  been  driven 
to,  in  order  to  displace  him  in  her  affections. 

BeL  sen.  You  will  ? 

Lucy.  I  will,  be  assured ;  so  let  them  pass. 
.  BeL  sen.  Stay,  Lucy ;  understand-  yourself  a 
little  l)etter.  Didn't  you  pretend  to  Sophia,  that 
my  brother  paid  his  addresses  to  you;  that  he 
bad  pledged  nimself  to  marry  you ;  nay,  that  he 
had— — 

Lucy.  Hold,  Mr  Belfield,  nor  further  explain 
a  transaction,  which,  though  it  reflects  shame 
enough  upon  me,  tliat  was  your  instrument, 
ought  to  cover  you,  who  was  principal  in  tlte 
crime,  with  treble  confusion  and  remorse. 

BeL  sen.  True,  cliild ;  it  was  rather  a  disreputa- 
ble transaction ;  and  'tis,  therefore,  fit  no  part 
of  it  sliould  rest  witli  me :  1  shall  disavow  it  al- 
together. 
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Lucy.  Incredible  confidence ! 

Bel.  sen.  We  shall  see  who  will  meet  most  be- 
lief in  the  world  ;  you  or  I.  Choose,  therefore, 
your  part :  if  you  betray  it,  you  have  nie  for  an 

enemy ;  and  a  fatal  one  you  shall  find  me. 

Now,  enter,  if  you  think  fit;  there  lies  your  way 
to  Sophia.  [She  i(oes  into  the  hau$e.]  So !  how 
am  I  to  parry  this  blow  ?  what  plea  shall  I  nse 
with  Sophia  ?  'twas  the  ardour  of  my  love — ^any 
thing  will  find  pardon  with  a  woman,  that  con- 
veys flattery  to  her  channs.  After  alt,  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  and  I  be  defeated  in  this 
match,  so  shall  I  be  saved  from  doing  that, 
^hich,  when  done, 'tis  probable  1  may  repent  of; 
and  I  have  some  intimation  from  within,  which 
tells  me  that  it  will  be  so  :  I  perceive  that,  in  this 
life,  he,  who  is  checked  by  the  rubs  of  compunc- 
tion, can  never  arrive  at  the  summit  of  prospe- 
rity. 

Enter  Paterson. 

Pat.  What,  melancholy,  Mr  Belfield !  So  near 
your  happiness,  and  so  full  of  thought  ? 

BeL  sen.  Happiness !  what's  tliat } 

Pat  ril  tell  you,  sir ;  the  possession  of  a  love- 
ly girl,  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  her  lap,  and 
twice  fifty  thousand  virtues  in  her  mind ;  this  1 
call  happiness,  as  much  as  mortal  man  can  me- 
rit :  and  thisy  as  I  take  it,  you  are  destined  to 
enjoy. 

BeL  sen.  That  is  not  so  certain,  Mr  Paterson. 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  perverse  hussy,  Lucy 
Waters,  who  left  me  but  this  minute,  threatens 
to  transverse  all  my  hopes,  and  is  gone  this  in- 
Btant  to  Sophia  with  that  resolution } 

Pat.  Impossible !  how  is  Miss  Waters  provided 
or  provoked  to  do  this ! 

Be/,  sen.  VVhy,  'tis  a  foolish  story,  and  scarce 
worth  relating  to  you  ;  but  you  know,  when  your 
letters  called  me  home  from  Portugal,  I  found 
kny  younger  brother  in  close  attendance  on  Miss 
Dove ;  aud,  indeed,  such  good  use  had  the  fel- 
low made  of  his  time  in  my  absence,  that  I  found 
St  impossible  to  counterwork  his  f>peratioos  by 
fair  and  open  approaches  ;  so,  to  make  short  of 
the  story^  I  took  tnis  girl»  Lucv  Waters,  into  part- 
nership ;  and,  by  a  happy  device,  ruined  him  with 
Sophia. 

Pat.  This,  Mr  Belfield,  1  neither  know,  nor 
wish  to  know. 

BeL  sen.  Let  it  pass,  then.  Defeated  in  these 
views,  my  brother,  as  yo^  "know,  betook  himself 
to  the  desperate  course  of  privateering,  with  that 
old  tar-barrel,  my  uncle :  what  may  have  been 
his  fate,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  found  it  conve- 
nient to  propagate  a  report  of  his  death. 

Pat.  I  am "  sorry  for  it,  Mr  Bel  ford :  I  wish 
nothing  was  convenient,  that  can  be  thought  dis- 
honourable. 

BeL  sen.  Nature,  Mr  Paterson,  never  put  into 
a  human  composition  more  candour  and  credu- 
lity than  she  did  into  mine;  but  acquaintance 


with  life  has  shewn  me  bow  impracticable  these 
principles  are.  To  live  with  mankind,  we  must  lire 
like  mankind :  was  it  a  world  of  honesty  I  should 
blush  to  be  a  man  of  art 

Pat.  And  do  you  dream  of  ever  readiii^ 
your  journey's  end  by  such  crooked  paths  as  these 
are? 

BeL  sen.  And  yet,  my  roost  sage  morBlxst, 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem  to  thee,  true  it  is,  not- 
withstHuding,.  that,  after  having  threaded  all 
these  by-ways  and  crooked  allies,  which  thy  right* 
lined  apprehension  kliows  nothing  of;  after  ha- 
ving driven  my  rival  from  the  field,  and  being  al- 
most in  possession  of  the  spoil,  still  I  feel  a  re- 
pugnance in  me  that  almost  tempts  me  to  re- 
nounce my  good  fortune,  and  abandon  a  victorj 
1  have  struggled  so  hard  to  obtain. 

Pat.  I  guessed  as  much ;  ^is  your  Videtta ; 
'tis  your  fair  Portuguese,  that  counterworks  your 
good  fortune ;  and  I  must  own  to  you,  it  was 
principally  to  save  you  from  that  improvident  at- 
tachment, that  I  wrote  so  pressingly  for  your  re- 
turn ;  but  though  I  have  got  your  body  in  safe 
holding,  your  heart  is  still  at  Ijsbon  ;  aiid  if  yoa 
marry  Miss  Dove,  'tis  because  Violetta's  fortune 
was  demolished  by  the  earthquake ;  and  sir  Ben- 
jamin's stands  safe  upon  terra  finna. 

BeL  sen.  Prithee,  Paterson,  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me :  sure  you  dou't  suspect  that  I  am  mar- 
ried to  Violetta? 

Pat.  Married  to  Violetta!  Now  you  grow 
much  too  serious,  and  'tis  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  discourse.  [Exit, 

BeL  sen.  And  you  grow  much  too  qoick-sig^tedy 
Mr  Paterson,  for  my  acquaintance.  I  think  he 
dues  not  quite  suspect  me  of  double  dealing  in 
this  business ;  and  yet  I  have  my  doubts ;  his  re- 
ply to  my  question  was  equivocal,  and  his  depar- 
ture abrupt — I  know  not  what  to  think — ^This  I 
know,  tlmt  Love  is  a  deity,  and  Avarice  a  devil ; 
that  Violetta  is  my  lawful  wife;  and  that  Andrew 
Belfield  is  a  villain.  [£jr»t. 

SCENE  n. 

Patekson  passes  over  the  Mtagc 

Pat.  All  abroad  this  fine  day — not  a  creatiiTe 

within  doors. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kitty,  Mr  Paterson !  hist,  Mr  Patersoo !  a 
word  in  your  ear,  sweet  sir. 

Pat.  Curse  on't,  she  has  caught  me — WeD, 
Mrs  Kitty  ? 

Kitty.  Why,  I  have  been  hunting  yoa  all  the 
house  over ;  my  lady's  impatient  to  see  ywL. 

Pat.  Oh,  I'm  my  lady  Dove's  most  ohedieat 
servant — And  what  are  her  ladyship's  commands^ 
pray? 

Kitty.  Fy,  Mr  Paterson !  how  should  I  know 
what  her  ladyship  wants  with  you  }  but  a  secret 
it  is,  no  doubty  for  she  desires  you  to  oome  to  her 
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immediately  iu  the  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yew-tree  walk,  next  the  warren. 

-Pa^-   The  de^il  she  does ! What  a  pity  it 

isy  IVIrs  Kitty,  we  can^t  cure  your  lad^  of  this  tura 
for  solitude.  1  wish  you  would  go  with  me;  your 
company,  probably,  will  divert  oer  from  her  con- 
templations:  besides^  I  shall  certainly  mistake 
the  place. 

Kitty,  I  go  with  you,  Mr  Paterson !   a  fine 
thing  truly :   Td  have  you  to  know,  that  my  cha- 
racter 15  not  to  be  trusted  with  youn^  fellows  in 
yew-tree  walks,  whatever  my  lady  may  think  of 
the  matter — Besides,  IVe  an  assignation  in  ano- 
ther place.  [Exit, 
!Pat.  What  a  devilish  dilemma  am  I  in  !  Why 
this  is  a  peremptory  assignation — Certain  it  is, 
there  are  some  ladies  that  no  wise  man  should 
be  commonly  civil  to        Here  have  I  been  flat- 
tcring  myself  that  I  was  stroaking  a  termagant 
into  humour,  and  all  tlie  while  have  been  betray- 
ing a  tender  victim  into  love.    Love,  love,  did  I 
say  ?    her  ladyship's  passion  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
name — But  what  shall  I  do  ? — 'tis  a  pitiful  thing 
to  run  away  from  a  victory ;  but  'tis  frequently 
the  case  in  precipitate  successes ;  we  conquer 
luore  than  we  have  wit  to  keep,  or  ability  to  en- 
joy.                                                             [Exit. 

SCENE  UL^Changa  to  the  yew-tree  walk. 

Enter  Belfi  eld  junior. 

heLjun.  Now,  could  I  but  meet  my  Sophia! — 
Where  can  she  have  hid  herself? — Hush ;  lady 
Dove,  as  I  live  ! 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

I^dy  Dove.  So,  Mr  Paterson,  you're  a  pretty 
gentleman,  to  keep  a  lady  waiting  here  !  Why, 
how  you  stand  ? — Come,  come,  1  shall  expect  a 
very  handsome  atonement  for  this  indecorum — 
Why,  what,  let  me  look-— —Ah !  who  have  we 
here? 

BeL  jun»  A  man,  madam ;  and  though  not 
your  man,  yet  one  as  honest,  and  as  secret : 
come,  come,  my  lady,  I'm  no  tell-tale ;  be  you 
but  grateful,  this  goes  no  further. 

Lady  Dove,  I/>st  and  undone!  young  Bel- 
field  I 

Beljun.  The  same;  but  be  not  alarmed ;  we 
both  have  our  secrets ;  I  am,  like  you,  a  votary 
to  love :  favour  but  my  virtuous  passion  for  Mibs 
Dove,  and  take  you  your  Paterson ;  I  shall  be  si- 
lent as  the  grave. 

Lady  Dove.  Humph ! 

BeLiun.  Nay,  never  heutate ;  my  brother,  I 
know,  had  your  wishes :  but  wherein  has  nature 
favoured  him  more  than  me?  And,  since  fortune 
has  now  made  my  scale  as  heavy  as  his,  why 
should  you  partialW  direct  the  beam  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Wefl,  if  it  is  so,  and  tliat  you  pro- 
mise not  to  betray  me— But  this  accident  has 
so  discomposed  me  (plague  on't,  say  I),  don't  press 


me  anv  further,  at  present;  I  must  leave  you ; 
remember  the  condition  of  our  agreement,  and 
expect  my  friendship—Oh,  1  could  tear  your 
eyes  out !  [Exit, 

Bel.  inn.  Well,  sir  Benjamin,  keep  your  own 
counsel,  if  you  are  wise;  I'll  do  as  I  would  be 
doiic!  by.  Had  I  such  a  wife  as  lady  Dove,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  such  a  friend  as 
Mr  Paterson.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Sophia  Dove,  and  Luct  Waters, 

Lucy.  If  there  is  faith  in  woman,  I  have  seen 
young  Bel 6cld ;  I  have  beheld  bis  apparition;  for 
what  else  could  it  be  ? 

Sophia.  How?  when?  where?  I  shall  faint  with 
surprise. 

Lucy.  As  I  crossed  the  yew-tree  walk,  I  saw 
him  pass  by  the  head  of  the  canal,  towards  the 
bouse.  Alas!  poor  youth,  the  injuries  I  have 
done  him  have  called  him  from  his  grave. 

Sophia.  Injuries,  Miss  Waters !  what  injuries 
have  you  done  him  ?  Tell  me ;  for  therein,  per- 
haps, I  may  be  concerned. 

Lucy.  Deeply  concerned  you  are;  with  the 
most  penitent  remorse  I  confess  it  to  you,  that 
his  a6^tions  to  you  were  pure,  honest,  and  sin^ 
cere.  Yes,  amiable  Sophia,  you  was  unrivalled 
in  his  esteem ;  and  I,  who  persuaded  you  to  the 
contrary,  am  the  basest,  the  falsest  of  woman- 
kind ;  every  syllable  I  told  you  of  his  engage- 
ments to  me,  was  a  malicious  invention :  how 
could  you  be  so  blind  to  your  own  superiority,  to 
give  credit  to  the  imposition,  and  suffer  him  to 
depart  without  an  explanation  ?  Oh,  that  viUain^ 
that  villain,  his  brother,  has  undone  us  all ! 

Sophia,  Villain,  do  you  call  him  ?  Whither 
would  you  transport  my  imagination  ?  You  hurry 
me  with  such  rapidity  from  one  surprise  to  ano- 
ther, that  I  know  not  where  to  6if  bow  to  act,  or 
what  to  believe. 

Luty.  Oh,  madam !  he  is  a  villain,  a  most  ao- 
romphshed  one;  and,  if  I  can  but  snatch  yoa 
from  the  snare  he  has  spread  for^ou,  I  hope  it 
will,  in  some  measure,  atone  for  the  injuries  I 
have  done  to  you,  and  to  that  unhappy  youth, 
who  now— -O  Heavens !  I  see  him  acain  I  he 
comes  this  way  !  I  cannot  endure  his  si^t !  alive 
or  dead,  I  must  avoid  him.  [Jtum  out. 

Enter  Belft  eld  junior. 

BeLjun.  Adorable  Sophia !  this  tran^rt  oyei^ 
pays  my  labours. 

Sopfua,  Sir !  Mr  Belfield,  is  it  you?  Oh,  support 
me !— — 

BeLjun.  With  my  life,  thou  loveliest  of  wo- 
men !  Behold  your  poor  adventurer  is  returned ; 
happy  past  compute,  if  his  fate  is  not  indifliereut 
to  you ;  rich  beyond  measure,  if  liis  safety  is  woi^ 
thy  your  concern. 

Sophia,  Belease  mc,  I  beseech  you :  what  baif e 
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I  done !   Sure  yoa  are  too  generous  to  takejuiy 
advantai;e  of  my  confusion. 

BeLjun,  Pardon  me,  my  Sophia!  the  advan- 
tages I  take  from  your  confusion  are  not  to  be 
purchased  by  the  riches  of  the  east :  I  would  not 
forego  the  transport  of  holding  you  one  minute 
in  my  arms,  for  all  that  wealth  and  greatness  have 
to  give. 

Ladt  Dove  entertf  while  Belfield  junior  U 
kneeling,  and  embracing  Sophia. 

Ladjf  Dove,  Hey-day !  whuffs  here  to  do  with 
you  both  ? 

Sophia.  Ah! [Shrieks. 

BeLjun.  Confusion  I  Jjady  Dove  here? 

Lady  Dove.  Yes,  sir ;  lady  Dove  is  here ;  and 
will  take  care  you  shall  have  no  more  garden- 
dialogues.    On  your  knees,  too ! The  fellow 

was  not  half  so  civil  to  me.  [Aside.] Ridicu- 
lous !  a  poor  beggarly  swabber  truly  !■  As  for 
you,  Mrs 

BeLjun.  Hold,  madam !  as  much  of  your  fury 
and  foul  language  as  you  please  upon  me ;  but 
not  one  hard  word  against  that  lady,  or  by  Hea- 
vens ! 

Ladi/  Dove.  Come,  sir,  none  of  your  reprobate 
swearing;  none  of  your  sea-noises  here.  I  would 
my  Hrst  husband  was  alive !  I  would  he  was,  for 
your  sake !  I  am  surprised,  Miss  Dove,  you  have 
no  more  regard  for  your  reputation ;  a  delicate 
swain  truly  you  have  chosen;  just  thrown  ashore 
from  the  pitchy  bowels  of  a  shipwrecked  priva- 
teer! Go,  go;  get  you  in;  for  shame !  your  fkther 
shall  know  of  these  goings  on,  depend  on't :-- — 
as  for  you,  sir [Exit  Sophia. 

BeLjun.  [Stopping  Lady  Dove.J  A  word  with 
you,  madam  !  Is  this  fair  dealing  r  What  would 
you  have  said,  if  I  ha<l  broke  in  thus  upon  you 
cmd  Mr  Paterson  f 

Lady  Dove.  Mr  Paterson!  why,  you  rave; 
what  is  It  you  mean  ? 

BeLjun.  Come,  come,  this  is  too  ridiculous  ; 
you  know  your  reputation  is  in  my  keeping ;  call 
^o  mind  what  passed  between  us  a  while  ago,  and 
the  engagement  you  are  under  on  that  account. 

Lady  Doroe.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BeLjun.  Very  well,  truly;  and  you  think  to 
brave  tliis  matter  out,  dp  you? 

Lady  Dove.  Most  assuredly ;  and  shall  make 
sir  Benjamin  call  you  to  account,  if  you  dare  to 
breathe  a  word  against  my  reputation:  incor- 
rigible coxcomb  !  to  think  I  would  keep  any 
terms  with  you  after  ?uch  an  event.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Beliield,  you  are  come  home  no  wiser 
than  you  went  out ;  you  missed  the  only  advan- 
tage you  might  have  taken  of  that  rencounter, 
and  now  I  set  you  at  defiance :  take  heed  to 
what  you  say,  or  look  to  hear  from  sir  Benjar 
piin. 

BeLjun.  Oh,  no  doubt  ou*t :  how  can  sir  Ben- 
jmin  avoid  ^hting  for  your  sake,  y^heo  your  la- 


dyship has  80  liberally  equipped  him  with 
poos  ?  [Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE  V^A  hall. 

Enter  Jonathan  qud  Francis. 

Jon,  And  so,  ar,  'tis  just  as  I  tell. you;  every 
thing  in  this  family  goes  according  to  the  will  of 
the  lady :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those 
that  bate  trouble ;  I  swim  with  the  stream,  and 
make  my  place  as  easy  as  I  can. 

Fran.  Your  looks,  Mr  Jonathan,  convince  me 
that  you  live  at  your  ease. 

Jon.  I  do  so;  and  therefore,  (in  spite  of  the 
old  proverb,  "  Like  master,  like  man,")  you  ne- 
ver saw  two  people  more  diflPerent  than  I  and 
sir  Benjamin  Dove.  He,  Lord  help  bim  !  is  a 
little  peaking,  puling  thing !  I  am  a  jolly,  portp 
able  man,  as  you  see.  It  so  happened,  that  we 
both  became  widowers  at  the  same  tinie ;  I  knew 
when  I  was  well,  and  have  continued  single  eve 
since.  He  fell  into  tlie  clutclies  of-— Hark,  sure 
I  hear  my  lady 

Fran.  No,  it  was  nothing.  When  did  the  poor 
gentleman  light  upon  this  termagant  ? 

Jon.  Lackaday!  'twas  here  at  the  borough  of 
Knavcstown,  when  master  had  the  great  contest 
with  'squire  Belfield,  about  thiee  years  ago:  her 
first  husband,  Mr  Searcher,  was  a  kinti's  messen- 
ger, as  they  call  it,  and  came  down  express  from 
a  great  man  about  court  during  tlie  poll;  he 
caught  a  surfeit,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  at  the 
election-dinner;  and,  before  he  died,  liis  wzfe^ 
that's  now  my  lady,  came  down  to  see  him ;  tbei^ 
it  was  master  fell  in  love  with  her :  egad,  'twas 
the  unluckicst  job  of  all  his  life. 

Sir  Ben,  [Calls  u^thout.]  Jonathan !  why,  Jo- 
nathan ! 

Fran.  Hark,  you  are  called. 

Jon.  Ay,  ay ;  ^tis  only  my  master ;  my  lady  tells 
the  servants  not  to  mind  what  'oir  Benjamin  saj!^ 
and  I  love  to  do  as  I  am  bid. 

Frc^n.  Well,  honest  Jonathan,  if  you  won't 
move,  I  must ;  by  this  time  I  hope  my  young 
master  is  happy  with  your  young  mistress. 

[Exit  Frahcis. 

Enter  Sir  Benjauii?  Dove. 

Sir  Ben.  Why,  Jonathan,  I  say  ?  Oh,  are  yw 
here?  Why  cou'dn't  you  come  when  I  called 
you? 

Jon*  Lackaday,  sir !  you  don't  consider  bow 
much  easier  it  is  for  you  to  call,  than  for  me  to 
come. 

Sir  Ben.  I  think,  honest  Jonathan,  when  I  iirst 
knew  you,  you  was  a  parish  orphan ;  I  'pren- 
ticed  you  out;  you  run  away  from  your  master; 
I  took  you  into  my  family ;  you  married ;  I  set 
you  up  in  a  farm  of  my  own;  stocked  it;  yoo 
paid  me  no  rent ;  I  received  you  again  intp  my 
service,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  my  lad?** — " 
Are  these  things  so,  or  does  my  memory  lail  jo^i 
Jonathan? 
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Jon,  Whv,  to  be  sore,  I  putly  remember  some- 
what of  «v  hat  your  worship  mentions. 

Sir  Ben  It  you  pardy  remember  ail  this, 
Jonathan,  don't  entirely  forget  to  come  when  I 
call. 

Iron.  [Wiihaut.']  Hoy  there !  within  I  what ! 
nobody  stirring?  all  hands  asleep?  all  under 
the  hatches? 

Sir  Sen.  Hey-day,  who  the  dickens  have  we 
got  here  ?  Old  captain  Ironsides,  as  I  am  a  sin- 
ner !  who  could  have  thought  of  this  ?  Run  to 
the  door,  good  Jonathan — nay,  hold ;  there's  no 
escaping  now  : — what  will  become  of  me ! — he'll 
ruin  every  thing ;  and  throw  the  whole  house 
into  confusion. 

Iron.  [Entering.]  What,  sir  Ben !  my  little 
knit;ht  of  Malta  !  give  me  a  buss,  ray  boy.  Hold, 
hold  !  sure  Fm  out  of  my  reckoning :  let  me  look 
a  little  nearer ;  why,  what  mishap  has  befallen 
you,  that  you  heave  out  these  signals  of  distress  ? 
Sir  Ben,  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  thee,  my  old 
friend ;  but  a  tnice  to  your  sea-phrases,  for  I 
don't  understand  them :  what  signals  of  distress 
have  I  about  me  ? 

Iron.  Why  that  white  flag  there  at  your  main 
top-mast  head :  in  plain  English,  what  dost  do 
with  that  clout  about  thy  pate  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Clout,  do  you  call  it?  rns  a  little 
en  dishabille^  indeed ;  but  there's  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, I  take  it,  in  a  man's  wearing  his  gown 
and  cap  in  a  morning ;  'tis  the  dress  I  usually 
ohuse  to  study  in. 

Iron.  And  this  hall  is  your  library,  is  it  ?  Ah  ! 
my  old  friend,  my  old  friend  !  But,  come,  I  wont 
to  have  a  little  chat  with  you,  and  thought  to 
have  dropt  in  at  pudding-time,  as  they  say ;  for 
though  it  may  be  morning  with  thee,  sir  Ben,  'tis 
mid-day  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sir  Ben.  Indeed  !  is  it  so  late  ? — But  I  was 
fallen  upon  an  agreeable  tite  h  tite  with  lady 
Dove,  and  hardly  knew  how  the  time  passed. 

Iron.  Come,  come ;  'tis  very  clear  how  your 
time  has  passed — but  what  occasion  is  there  for 
this  fellow's  being  privy  to  our  conversation  ? — 
Why  don't  the  lubber  stir?  What  does  the  fat, 
lazy  oaf  stand  staring  at? 

iSiV  Ben.  What  sluill  I  say  now  ?  Was  ever  any 
diing  so  distressing  !^^ Why  that's  Jonathan, 
captain;  don't  you  remember  your  old  friend, 
Jonathan  ? 

Jon.  I  hope  your  honour^s  in  good  health ;  I'm 
glad  to  see  your  honour  come  home  again. 

Iron.  Honest  Jonathan,  I  came  to  visit  ypur 
master,  and  not  you ;  if  you'll  go  and  hasten 
dinner,  and  bring  sir  Benjamin  his  periwig  and 
clothes,  you'll  do  me  a  very  acceptable  piece  of 
service ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  I 
haven't  had  a  comfortable  meal  oi  fresh  provi- 
sion this  many  a  day. 

[Exit  Jonathan. 

Sir  Ben.  'Foregady  you're  come  to  the  wrong 

(loyse  to  find  one.  [Aside. 


Iron.  And  so,  sir  kni^rht,  knowing  I  was  wel- 
come, and  having  met  with  a  mishap  here,  upon 
your  coast,  I  am  come  to  taste  your  {^>od 
cheer,  and  pass  an  evening  with  you  over  a  tiff 
of  punch. 

Sir  Ben.  The  devil  you  are  !  [^n</e.]— — This 
is  very  kind  of  you :  there  is  no  man  in  England, 
captam  Ironsides,  better  pleased  to  see  his  friends 
about  him  than  I  am. 

Iron.  Ay,  ay ;  if  I  did'nt  think  I  was  welcome^ 
I  shou'dn't  ha'  come. 

Sir  Ben.  You  mav  be  assured  vou  are  welcome. 

Jron.  I  am  assured. 

Sir  Ben.  You  are,  by  my  soul !  take  my  word 
for  it,  you  are. 

Iron.  Weil,  well ;  what  need  of  all  this  cere^ 
mony  about  a  meal's  meat  ?  who  doubts  you  ? 

Sir  Ben.  You  need  not  doubt  me,  believe  it — 
ni  only  step  out,  aud  ask  my  lady  what  time  she 
ordered  dinner ;  or  whether  she  has  made  any 
engagement  I'm  not  apprized  of. 

Iron.  No,  no ;  engagement !  how  can  that  be, 
and  you  in  this  pickle  ?  Come,  come,  sit  down ; 
dinner  won't  come  the  quicker  for  your  in- 
quiry :  and  now  tell  me,  how  does  my  goddaugh- 
ter bophia  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Thank  you  heartily,  captain,  my 
daughter's  well  in  health. 

Iron.  That'3  well ;  and  how  fares  your  fine 
new  wife  ?  How  goes  on  matrimony  ?  Fond  as 
ever,  my  little  amorous  Dove  ?  always  billing,  al- 
ways cooing  ? 

Sir  Ben.  No,  captain,  no ;  we  are  totally  al- 
tered in  that  respect ;  we  shew  no  fondness  now 
before  company ;  my  lady  is  so  delicate  in  that 
particular,  that  from  the  little  notice  she  takes  of 
me  in  public,  you  would  scarce  believe  we  were 
man  and  wife. 

Iron.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why  'tis  the  very  circum- 
stance that  would  confirm  it ;  but  I'm  glad  to 
hear  it :  for,  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  I  most 
nauseate  your  nuptial  familiarities ;  and,  though 
you  remember  I  was  fool  enough  to  dissuade  you 
from  this  match,  I  am  r^oiced  to  hear  you  ma- 
nage so  well  apd  so  wisely. 

Sir  Ben.  No  man  happier  in  this  life,  captain ! 
no  man  happier!  one  thing  only  is  wanting; 
had  the  kind  stars  but  crowned  our  endear- 


ments- 


Iron.  What,  my  lady  don't  breed,  then  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Hush,  hush !  for  Heaven's  sake  donV 
speak  so  loud !  should  my  lady  overhear  vou,  it 
might  put  strange  thiu^  into  her  head ;  on !  she 
is  a  lady  of  delicate  spirits,  tender  nerves— quite 
weak  and  tender  nerves— a  small  matter  throwa 
her  down — gentle  as  a  lamb— starts  at  a  straw- 
speak  loud,  and  it  destroys  her :  Oh  I  my  friend, 
^u  are  not  used  to  deal  with  women's  constitu- 
tions— these  hypochondriac  cases  require  a  deal 
of  numagement — ^'tis  but  charity  to  humour  them ; 
and  you  cannot  think  what  pains  it  requires  to 
keep  them  always  quiet  and  in  temper ! 
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Iron.  Kjy  like' enoii^»— but  here  comes  mv 
lad^y  and  in  excellent  temper,  if  her  looks  don  t 
belie  ber. 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  Dose,  What's  to  do  now,  sir  Benjamin  ? 
What's  the  matter  that  you  send  for  yonr  clothes  ? 
Can't  you  be  contented  to  remain  as  you  are  ? 
Your  present  dress .  is  well  enough  to  stay  at 
home  in,  and  I  don't  know  that  you  have  any 
call  out  of  doors. 

Iron.  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  sir  Benjamin ! 

Sir  Ben.  This  attention  of  yours,  my  dear,  is 
bevond  measure  flattering !  i  am  infinitely  be- 
holden to  you ;  but  you  are  so  taken  up  with 
your  concern  on  my  account,  that  ^ou  overlook 
our  old  friend  and  neif^hbour,  captam  Ironsides. 

Loify  Dove.  Sir  Bemamin,  you  make  yourself 
quite  ridiculous :  this  roily  is  not  to  be  endured ; 
vou  are  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  any  woman 
living. 

Sir  Ben.  She's  quite  discomposed ;  all  in  a 
flutter  for  fear  I  should  take  cold  by  changing 
my  dress. 

Iron.  Yes,  I  perceive  she  has  exceeding 
weak  nerves.  You  are  much  in  the  right  to  hu- 
mour her. 

Lady  Dove.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  if  vou  mean 
that  I  should  stay  a  mmute  longer  in  this  house, 
I  insist  upon  your  turning  that  old  porpoise  out 
of  it :  is  it  not  enough  to  bring  your  nauseous 
sea  companions  within  these  doors,  but  must  I 
be  compelled  to  entertain  them  ?  Fob  !  I  shan't 
get  the  scent  of  his  tar-jacket  out  of  my  nostrils 
this  fortnight. 

Sir  Ben.  Hush,  my  dear  lady  Dove  !  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  don't  shame  and  expose  me  in  this 
manner  !  how  can  I  possibly  turn  an  honest  gen- 
tleman out  of  my  doors,  who  has  given  me  no 
oflSmce  in  life  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Marry,  but  he  has  though,  and 
gr«*t  o&nce,  too.  I  tell  you,  «r  B«iij«i^  you 
are  made  a  fool  of. 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  sweet  love !  be 
composed. 

Lady  Dooe,  Yes,  forsooth,  and  let  a  young, 
rambling,  raking  prodigal,  run  away  with  your 
daughter ! 

Sir  Ben.  How,  what ! 

Lady  Dove.  A  fine  thing,  truly,  to  be  com- 
posed  

'   Iron.  Who  is  it  your  ladyship  suspects  of  such 
fk  design  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Who,  sTr  ?  why,  who  but  your  ne- 
phew Robert?  You  flattered  us  with  a  false 
(ope  he  was  dead ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find 
|iim  alive,  and  returned ;  and  now  you  are  cajol- 
ing this  poor,  simplei  lyithinking  man;  while  your 


wild  Indian,  your  savage  ihere^  is 

his  daughter. 

Sir  Ben.  Mercy  on  us !  what  am  I  Co  ifaiak  m 
all  this  ? 

Iron.  What  are  you  to  think  !  Wl>j,  ifaat  k  a 
a  lie — that  you  are  an  ass — and  that  yanr  wik  a 
a  termagant.  My  nephew  is  a  lad  of  hoooiir,  aai 
scorns  to  run  away  with  any  man's  dmu^^aieTf  cr 
wife  either,  though,  I  think,  there's  little  daa^ 
of  that  here — As  for  me,  sooner  than  mess  «iik 
such  a  vixen,  I'd  starve :  and  ao^  sir  BeofMBiBr  i 
wish  you  a  good  stomacli  to  your  dinner. 

[E^it  Iroksii>e& 

Lady  Doce.  Insolent,  unmannerky  brute !  was 
ever  the  like  heard  ?  And  you  to  stand  casdy 
by !  I  declare  I've  a  great  mind  to  raise  the  ser* 
vants  upou  him,  since  I  have' no  other  defeadcf^ 
Thus  am  I  for  ever  treated  by  jour  scurvy  coai^ 
panions ! 

Sir  Ben.  Be  pacified,  my  dear !  am  I  in  (suit? 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  become  of  dj 
daughter  ? 

Ltuhf  Dove.  Yes,  you  can  think  of  yos 
daughter ;  but  she  is  safe  enough  for  this  tnro ; 
I  have  taken  care  of  her  for  one  while,  and  chss 
I  am  rewarded  for  it.  Am  I  a  TJxei^  am  I  a 
termagant?  Oh,  had  my  first  husbaDd«  had  mv 
poor,  dear,  dead  Mr  Sisarcher  heard  such  a  won^ 
he  would  have  rattled  him — But  be — Wbu  6i 
I  talk  of?  he  was  a  man !  yes,  ye%  he  was,  in* 
deed,  a  man — As  for  you 

Sir  Ben.  Strain  the  comparison  no  farther, 
lad^  Dove ;  there  are  pnrticalars,  I  dare  say,  is 
wluch  I  fall  short  of  Mr  Searcher. 

Lady  Dove,  Short  of  him !  I  tell  you  what, 
sir  Benjamin ;  I  valued  more  the  dear  grey-booikd 
that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more  than  I  do  ail 
the  foolisli  trinkets  your  vanity  has  lavished  oo 
me. 

Sir  Ben.  Your  ladyship,  doubtless,  was  the  pa- 
ragon of  wives :  I  well  remember,  when  the  poor 
man  laid  ill  at  my  borough  of  Knavestown,  how 
you  came  flying  on  the  wings  of  love,  by  the 
JBxeter  waggon,  to  visit  him  before  he  died. 

Lady  Dove,  I  understand  your  sneer,  sir,  and 
despise  it:  there  is  one  condition  only,  upon 
which  you  may  regain  my  forfeited  opinion. — 
Youn|(  belfield,  who,  with  this  old  fellow,  has  de- 
signs m  hand  oi  a  dangerous -nature,  has  treated 
me  with  an  indignity  still  greater  than  what  you 
have  now  been  a  witness  to.  Shew  yowsdf  a 
man  upon  this  occasion,  sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.  Any  thing,  dearest,  for  peace  sake. 

Lady  Dave,  Peace  sake !  It  is  war,  and  not 
peace,  which  I  require— But  come,  if  you  will 
walk  this  way,  I'll  lay  the  matter  open  to  vou. 
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SCENE  L-— ZHe  teo4kcrt  before  GooDwm't 

cabin. 

Enter  Violetta  and  Fakny. 

Fw.  And  when  is  this  great  match  of  Mr 
Belfield*8  to  be } 

Fanny,  Alas,  madam !  we  look  to  hear  of  it 
every  day, 

Fto.  You  seem  to  consider  this  event,  child, 
SM  a  misfortune  to  Toui-self:  however  others  may 
be  afiectcd  by  Mr  fielfield's  marrying  Miss  Dove, 
to  you  I  conceive  it  must  be  matter  *tf  indiffer- 


Fanny,  I  have  been  taught,  madam,  to  consi- 
der no  event  as  matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
by  which  good  people  are  made  unhappy. 
Miss  Sophy  is  the  best  young  lady  living;  Mr 
Belfield  is— — 

Fio.  Hold,  Fanny !  do  step  into  the  house ;  in 
my  writing-box  jou  will  find  a  letter  sealed,  but 
without  a  direction;  bring  it  to  me.  [Erit  Fan- 
KY.]  I  hare  been  writing  to  this  base  man,  for  I 
want  fortitude  to  support  an  interview.  What 
if  I  unbosomed  myself  to  this  eirl,  and  entrusted 
the  letter  to  her  Cf>nveyance  ?  She  seems  exceed- 
ingly honest,  and,  for  one  of  so  mean  a  condi- 
tion, uncommonly  sensible ;  I  think  I  may  safe- 
ly confide  in  her.    Well,  Fanny ! 

Enter  Fan  my. 

Fanny,  Here  is  your  letter,  madam. 

VUf,  I  thank  you ;  I  trouble  you  too  much ; 
but  thou  art  a  good-natured  girl,  and  your  atten- 
tion to  me  shallnot  go  unrewarded. 

Fanny,  I  am  happy  to  wait  on  you ;  I  wish  I 
could  do  or  say  any  thing  to  divert  you ;  but  my 
discourse  can't  be  very  amusing  to  a  lady  of 
your  sort ;  and  talking  of  this  wedding  seems  to 
nave  made  you  more  melancholy  than  you  was 
before. 

Via.  Come  hither,  child ;  you  have  remarked 
my  disquietude ;  I  will  now  discJose  to  you  the 
occasion  of  it:  ycu  seem  interested  for  Miss 
Dove ;  I  am  touched  with  her  situation :  you 
tell  nie,  she  is  the  best  youn^  lady  living. 

Fanny,  Oh,  madam !  if  it  were  possible  for 
an  angel  to  take  a  human  shape,  she  must  be 
one. 

Vio,  Tis  very  well;  I  commend  your  zeal; 
you  are  speaking  now  of  the  qualities  of  her 
mind. 

Fanny,  Not  of  them  alone ;  she  has  not  only 
the  virtues,  but  the  beauties  of  an  angel. 

Vio,  Indeed  !  Pray,  tell  me,  is  stie  so  very 
handsome  f 

Fanny,  As  fine  a  person  as  yon  could  wish 
to  see. 

Vio,  Tall  ? 

Fanny,  About  your  sixe,  or  rather  taller. 


Viok  Fair,  or  dark  compleuoiied  f 

Fanny,  Of  a  most  lovely  omiplexion;  'tis  hor 
greatest  beauty,  and  ail  pure  nature^  Til  be  a»* 
swerable ;  then,  her  eyes  are  so  soft,  and  so  nm- 
lini; ;  and  as  for  her  hair— 

Via.  Hey-day !  why,  where  are  yon  rambling 
child  ?  I  am  satisfied ;  I  make  no  doubt  she  is  a 
consummate  beauty,  and  that  Mr  Belfield  lovea 
her  to  distraction,  [ilitdle.]  I  don't  like  this  gifl 
so  well  as  I  did ;  she  is  a  great  talker ;  I  aa 
i^lad  I  did  not  disclose  my  mind  to  her ;  111  go 
in,  and  detennine  on  some  expedient        [£n#. 

Fanny,  Alas,  poor  lady!  as  sure  as  can  be^ 
she  has  been  crossed  in  love;  nothing  in  thia 
world  besides  could  make  her  so  miserable.  But 
sure  I  tee  Mr  Francis ;  if  falling  in  love  leads  to 
such  mbfortunes,  'tis  fit  I  shookl  get  out  of  hk 
way.  [£fsC. 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  FRANcrs  and  Philip. 

jFVan.  Wasn't  that  your  sister,  Philip^  that  raa 
into  the  cahtn? 

Fhi.  I  think  it  was. 

Fran.  YouVe  made  a  good  day's  wotk  oo*t: 
the  weather  coming  about  so  fair,  I  think  we've 
scarce  lost  any  thing  of  yalue^  but  the  ship ; — 
didn't  you  meet  the  old  captain  as  yon  caiae 
down  to  the  creek  ? 

PhL  I  did;  he  has  been  at  sir  Benjamia 
Dove's,  here,  at  Cropley^rastle,  and  is  come  back 
in  a  curious  humour. 

Fran,  So !  so !  I  attended  my  yoong  nsaslar 
thither  at  the  same  time ;  how  came  they  not  to 
return  together  ? 

Phi,  That  I  can't  tell.  Come,  letTs  go  in,  and 
refresh  ourselves.  [£reiMil, 

SCENE  in. 

Unfer  Sophia  Dove,  and  Lucy  Waters. 

Sophia,  Indeed,  and  indeed.  Miss  Lbct  Wa« 
ten,  these  are  strong  facts  which  you  tdl  me; 
and,  I  do  believe,  no  prudent  woman  would  enj^apge 
with  a  man  of  Mr  Aiulrew  Belfield's  disposition : 
but  what  course  am  I  to  follow  f  and  how  am  I 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  embarrassments  of 
my  situation  f 

Lucy,  Truly,  madam,  yon  have  but  one  re- 
fuge that  I  know  of. 

Sophia,  And  that  lies  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
adventurer.  O,  Lucy,  Lucy  !  this  is  a  flattering 
prescription;  caiculated  rather  to  haaMmr  the 
patient,  than  to  remove  the  disease. 

Lucy.  Nay,  but  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  your 
taking  this  step 

Sophia,  Ay,  necessity  is  grown  strangely 
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modioiu  of  late,  and  always  compels  us  to  do 
the  very  thing  we  have  most  a  minn  to. 

Lucy.  Well,  madam,  but  cominon  hutnanity  to 

Toung  Mr  Belfield ^You  must  allow  he  has 

been  hardly  treated. 

Sophia.  By  me,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  Madam !  No,  madam,  not  by  you ;  but 
'tis  charity  to  heal  the  wounded,  though  you  have 
not  been  a  party  in  the  fray. 

Sophia.  I  grant  you.  You  are  a  true  female 
philosopher;  you  would  let  cliarity  recommend 
you  a  husband,  and  a  husband  recommend  you  to 
charity — But  I  won't  reason  upon  the  matter; 
at  least,  not  in  the  humour  I  am  now;  not  at 
this  particular  time :  no,  Loicy,  nor  in  this  parti- 
cular spot ;  for  here  it  was,  at  this  very  tiour, 
yesterday  evening,  young  Belfield  surprised  me. 

Lucy.  And  see,  madam,  punctual  to  the  same 
lucky  moment,  he  conies  again !  let  him  plead  his 
own  cause;  you  need  fear  no  interruption; 
my  lady  has  t(K>  agreeable  an  engagement  of  her 
own,  to  endeavour  at  disturbing  those  of  other 
people.  [Exit. 

Enter  Belfi£LI>»7'ii». 

BeLjun.  Have  I,  then,  found  thee,  loveliest  of 
women  ?  O !  Sophia,  report  has  struck  me  to  the 
heart ;  if,  as  I  am  told,  to-morrow  gives  you  to 
my  brother,  this  is  the  last  time  I  am  ever  to  be- 
hold YOU. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  Mr  Belfield  ?  Why  should 
our  separadou  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
alliance  ? 

BeLjun.  Because  I  have  been  ambitious,  and 
cannot  survive  the  pangs  of  disappointment. 

Sophia.  Alas,  poor  man  !  but  you  know  where 
to  bury  your  disappointments;  the  sea  is  still 
open  to  you ;  and,  take  my  woitl  for  it,  Mr  Bel- 
field, the  man  who  can  live  three  years,  ay,  or 
three  months,  in  separation  from  the  woman  of 
his  heart,  need  be  under  no  apprehension  for  his 
life,  let  what  will  befall  her. 

Bel.  jun.  Cruel,  insulting  Sophia !  when  I  last 
parted  from  you,  I  flattered  myself  I  had  left 
some  impression  on  your  heart — But  in  every 
event  of  my  life,  I  meet  a  base,  injurious  bro- 
ther ;  the  everlasting  bar  to  my  happiness 1 

can  support  it  no  longer;  and  Mr  Belfield,  ma- 
dam, never  can,  never  shall  be  yours. 

Sophia.  How,  Sir !  never  shall  be  mine  ? 
What  do  you  tell  me  ?  There  is  but  that  man  on 
earth  with  whom  I  can  be  happy ;  and  if  my  fate 
is  such,  that  he  is  never  to  be  mine,  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  will  for  ever  after  be  in- 
different to  me. 

BeLjun.  I  have  heard  enough ;  farewell ! 

Sophia.  Farewell,  sagacious  Mr  Belfield !  the 
next  fond  female,  who  thus  openly  declares  her- 
self to  you,  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  a  more  gal- 
lant reception  than  I  have  done. 

BeLjun.  How !  what !  is't  possible  ?  O,  Hea- 
fens! 


Sophia,  What,  youVe  discovered  it  at  last? 
Oh,  ne  upon  yoir  \ 

BeLjun.  Thus,  thus,  let  me  embrace  my  un- 
expected blessing :  come  to  my  heart,  mj  food, 
overflowing  heart,  and  tell  me  once  again  diat 
my  Sophia  will  be  only  mine ! 

Sophia.  O,  man,  man !  all  despondency  one 
moment,  all  rapture  the  next.  No  question  now 
but  you  conceive  every  difficulty  sormounteii, 
and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  into 
each  other's  arms,  make  a  fashionable  elope- 
ment, and  be  happy  for  life  f  and  I  must  own  to 
you,  Belfield,  was  there  no  other  condition  of 
our  union,  even  this  project  should  not  deter 
me;  but  I  have  better  hopes,  provided  you  «iU 
be  piloted  by  ^e ;  for,  believe  me,  m^  good 
friend,  I.ani  better  acquainted  with  this  coast 
than  you  are. 

Bel.  jun.  I  doubt  not  your  discretion,  and 
shall  implicitly  surrender  myself  to  your  gui- 
dance. 

Sophia.  Give  me  a  proof  of  it,  then,  by  retrea- 
ting from  this  place  immediately ;  'tis  my  father's 
hour  for  walking,  and  I  would  not  have  you 
meet ;  besides,  your  brother  is  expected. 

BeLjun,  Ay,  that  brother,  my  Sophia,  that 
brother,  brings  vexation  and  regret  whenever  be 
is  named  !  but  I  hope,  I  need  not  dread  a  second 
injury  in  your  esteem ;  and  yet  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  if  I  was  addicted  to  superstition 

Sophia.  And  if  I  was  addicted  to  anger,  I 
should  quarrel  with  you  for  not  obeying  my  is* 
junctions  with  more  readiness. 

BeLjun.  I  will  obey  thee,  and  yet  'tis  difficalt. 
Those  iips,  which  thus  have  blest  me,  cannot  dis- 
miss ine  without 

Sophia.  Nay,  Mr  Belfield,  don't  you  -weH 
then — mercy  upon  us !  who's  coming  here  ? 

BeLjun.  How!  oh,  yes  I  never  fear;  'tis  a 
friend ;  'tis  Violetta ;  'tis  a  lady  that  I 

Sophia.  That  you  what,  Mr  Belfield?  What 
lady  is  it !  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before. 

BeLjun.  No,  she  is  a  foreigner,  bom  in  Poi^ 
tugal,  though  of  an  English  family  :  the  packet, 
in  which  she  was  coming  to  England,  foundered 
along-side  of  our  ship,  and  I  was  the  iostromeat 
of  saving  her  life :  I  interest  myself  much  in  her 
happiness,  and  I  beseech  you,  for  my  sake,  to  be 
kind  to  her.  [Exit* 

Sophia.  He  interests  himself  mudi  in  her  hap- 
piness ;  he  beseeches  me,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind 
to  her^What  am  I  to  judge  of  all  this? 

Enter  Violetta. 

.  Vio.  Madam,  I  ask  pardon  for  thisintrosioo; 
but  I  have  business  with  you  of  a  nature  that— I 

K resume  I'm  not  mistaken ;  you  are  the  J^^ 
idy  I  have  been  directed  to,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Benjamin  Dove  ? 

lytphia.  I  am,  madam ;  but  wont  yon  please  to 
repose  yourself  in  the  house  ?  1  understand  yoa 
are  a  stranger  in  this  country.    May  I  beg  ta 
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know  what  commaods  ^u  Have  for  me  f  Bf  r  Bel- 
field  has  made  me  acquainted  with  some  circum^ 
stances  relative  to  your  story :  aod,  for  his  sake, 
Tnadanif  I  shall  be  proud  to  render  you  any  ser- 
"vice  in  my  power. 

.  Fio.  For  Mr  Beifield's  sake,  did  you  say,  ma- 
dam ?  Has  Mr  Bclfield  named  me  to  you,  ma- 
dam ? 

Sophia,  Is  there  any  wonder  in  that,  pray  ? 
Fio.  No;  none  at  all.  ,  If  any  man  else,  such 
confidence  would  surprise  me ;  but,  in  Mr  fiel- 
lield,  'tis  natural ;  there  is  no  wondering  at  what 
Le  does. 

Sophia.  You  roust  pardon  mc :  I  find  we  think 
differently  of  Mr  Bclfield.  He  left  roe  but  this 
minute,  and,  in  the  kindest  terms,  recommended 
jou  to  my  friendship. 

Vio,  'f  was  he,  then,  that  parted  from  }0u  as 
'       I  came  op  ?  I  thought  so ;   but  I  was  too  much 
agitated  to  observe  him — and  I  am  confident  he 
is  too  puilty  to  dare  to  l«K>k  upon  me. 

SopfUa.  Why  so,  madam  ^  For  Heaven's  sake, 
inform  roe  what  injuries  you  have  received  fn>m 
Mr  Belfield ;  I  must  own  to  you,  I  aiu  much  in- 
terested in  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour. 

Vio.  1  know  your  situation,  madam,  and  I  pity 
it.  Providence  has  sent  me  here^  in  time  to  save 
you,  and  to  tell  you 

Sophia,  What?  To  tell  me  what?  Oh!  speak, 
or  r  shall  sink  with  apprehension ! 

Vio,  To  tell  you,  tliat  he  is my  husband  ! 

Sophia,  Husband  I  your  husband  ?  what  do  I 
bear  !  ungenerous,  bafie,  deceitful  Bellield !  I 
thought  he  seemed  confounded  at  your  appear- 
ance ;  every  thing  confirms  his  treachery ;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  me. 

Vio,  A  truth  it  is,  madam,  tbat  I  must  ever 
reflect  on  with  the  most  sorrowful  regret. 

Sophia,  Come,  let  me  beg  you  to  walk  to- 
wards the  house.  I  ask  no  account  of  tliis  tran- 
saction of  Mr  Belficld's.  I  would  fain  kMinisb  his 
name  from  my  memory  for  ever ;  and  you  shall 
this  instant  be  a  wimess  of  his  peremptory  dis- 
mission. IKJeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Belfield /ua.  and  Patehson. 

Beljun,  And  so,  sir,  these  are  her  ladyship's 
commands,  are  they  ? 

Pai,  Phis  is  what  I  am  commissioned  by  lady 
Dove  to  tell  you  :  what  report  shall  I  make  to 
her? 

Bel.  fun.  Even  what  you  please,  Mr  Paterson; 
mould  it  and  model  it  to  your  liking;  put  as 
many  palliatives,  as  you  think  proper,  to  sweeten 
it  to  her  ladyship's  taste ;  so  ypu  do  but  give  her 
to  understand,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  will  abandon 
my  Sophia.  Cease  to  think  of  her,  indeed  ' 
What  earthly  power  can  exclude  her  idea  from 
my  thoughts?  i  am  surprized  lady  Dove  nfiould 
thmk  of  sending  roe  such  a  message ;  and  I  won- 
der, sir,  that  you  should  conKnt  to  bring  it. 

Vol.  II. 


Pat,  Sir  !■ 


Bel.  juH.  Nay,  Mr  Patenon,  don't  assuroe 
such  a  menacing  air ;  nor  practise  on  my  temper 
too  far  in  this  business.  I  know  both  your  situa* 
tion  and  my  own.  Consider,  sir,  mine  is  a  cause 
that  would  animate  the  most  dastardly  spirit ; 
your's  is  enough  to  damp  the  most  courageous. 

j^Exit  Bel.  jun* 

Pat.  A  very  short  and  sententious  gentleman : 
but  there  is  truth  in  his  remark.  Muie  is  but  a 
sorry  commission,  after  all.  The  man  is  in  the 
right  to  fight  for  his  mistress ;  she's  worth  the 
venture ;  and,  if  there  was  no  way  else  to  be 
quit  of  mine,  I  should  be  in  the  right  to  fight, 
too :  egad,  I  don't  see  why  aversion  should  not 
make  me  as  desperate  as  love  makes  him.  Hell 
and  fury !  here  comes  my  Venus ! 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Latfy  Dove,  W^ell,  Paterson,  what  says  the  fel- 
low to  my  message  ? 

Pat.  oays,  madam  !  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  says :  he's  the  arrante&t  boatswain  tliat 
ever  I  conversed  with. 

Idtdjf  Dove,  But  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Pat.  Eveiy  thiug  tliat  scandal  and  scurrility 
can  utter  against  you. 

Latfy  Dove.  Against  me !  What  could  he  say 
against  me  ? 

Pat,  Modesty  forbids  me  to  tell  you. 

Ldufy  Dove.  Oh  !  the  vile  reprobate  !  I,  that 
have  been  so  guarded  in  my  conduct,  so  discreet 
in  my  partialities,  as  to  keep  them  secret,  even. 
fr(3m  my  own  husband ;  but,  I  hope,  he  did  not 
venture  to  abuse  my  person  ? 

Pat.  No,  madam,  no;  had  he  priYceeded  to 
such  lengths,  I  could  nf>t  in  honour  have  put  up 
with  it;  I  hope  I  have  more  spirit  than  to  sufier 
any  reflections  upon  your  ladyship's  personal  ac- 
complishments. 

Lady  Dove.  Well ;  but  did  you  say  nothing  in 
defence  of  my  reputation  ? 

Pat,  Nothing. 

Lady  Dove.  No? 

Pat.  Not  a  syllable  !  Trust  me  for  that ;  'tis 
the  widest  way,  upon  all  tender  topics,  to  be  si- 
lent ;  for  he,  who  takes  upon  him  to  defend  a 
lady's  reputation,  only  publishes  her  favours  to 
the  world ;  and,  therefore,  I  w^uld  always  leave 
that  olfice  to  a  husband. 

Lady  Dove.  Tis  true;  and,  if  sir  Benjamin 
had  any  heart 

Pat  Come,  come,  my  dear  lady,  don't  be  too 
severe  upon  sir  Benjamin :  many  men,  of  no  bet- 
ter appearance  than  sir  Benjamin,  have  shown 
themselves  perfect  heroes:  I  kn«»w  a  whole  fa- 
mily, that,  with  the  limbs  ot  ladies,  have  tbe 
hearts  of  lions.  Who  can  tell  but  your  husband 
mav  l)e  one  of  this  sort  ? 

l^dy  Dove,  Ah ! 

Pat.  Well,  but  try  him  ;  tell  him  how  you  have 
been  used,  and  see  what  his  spirit  will  prompt 
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;  yrm  emM  not  heir  *- 


to  60.     A-propos  !    herft  the   gentleniwit  !•«▼•  this,  rir  Bmji 

9 :  if  he  wf^ii't  fipht,  'tis  hot  what  you  ei-|  see  ne  ill  used ;  rm  positive  y<m  ocm)d  noc 

&>  Ben.  ^  is  M  well,  however,  not  to  be 


him 

comes :  if  he  wcjii't  ficht,  'tis  tmt  what  you 
pect ;  if  he  will,  who  cad  tell  where  a  lucky  ar- 
row may  hit  ?  [Exit  Pat. 

Enter  ^ir  Bek/aicik  Dove. 

T^di^  Dare.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  want  to  hove  a 
liltle  discuurse  in  private  with  you. 

Sir  Ben,  With  me,  my  lady? 

Ladtf  Dore.  With  you,  sir  Benjaroh) ;  'tisOpon 
a  matter  of  a  very  scrions  nature;  pray,  sit  down 
by  inc.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but  I 
iiavc  obs€.'r\c(l,  of  late,  with  much  coacem,  a 
great  abatement  in  your  re^rd  for  me. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  fie,  my  lady,  why  do  yon  think 
so }  What  reason  have  you  for  so  unkind  a  sus- 
picion ? 

Lady  Dtrre.  Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it ;  I 
am  com  iuced  you  have  done  loving  me. 

i$i>  Ben,  Well  now,  I  %'ow,  my  dear,  as  I  am  a 
sinner,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Ladt^  l)iive.  Look  e,  sir  Bf^njamin,  love,  like 
mine,  is  apt  to  be  quick-stchted ;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, I  am  not  dccciviHl  in  my  observation. 

Sir  Ben.  IndeH,  and  indeed,  my  lady  Dove, 
you  accuse  me  wrontrfully. 

Ladif  Dave.  Mistake  me  not,  my  dear,  I  do 
not  accuse  you;  I  accuse  myself;  I  am  sensible 
there  are  faults  and  imperfections  in  my  temper. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  trifles,  my  dear,  mere  trifles. 

Lady  Dare.  Come,  come,  I  know  you  have  led 
but  an  uncomfortable  life  of  late,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  I've  been  innocently,  in  some  degree,  the 
cause  of  it. 

.Sir  Ben.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  your 
ladyship,  if  you  are  pleased  to  say  so. 

Ixidt/  Dove.  I  am  sure  it  hns  been  as  I  say; 
my  over-fondness  for  you  hns  been  troublesome 
and  vexatious;  you  hate  confinement,  I  know 
vou  do ;  you  are  a  man  of  spirit,  and  formed  to 
Hgure  in  the  world. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh,  you  flatter  me  ? 

Ladt/  Dare.  Nay,  nay,  there's  no  disguising  it; 
you  si^h  for  action  ;  your  looks  declare  it :  this 
alteration  in  your  habit  and  appearance,  puts  it 
out  of  doubt:  there  is  a  certain  quickness  in 
your  eye  ;  'twas  tlie  first  symptom  that  attracted 
njy  resnrds  ;  and,  I  am  niistaken,  sir  Benjamin, 
if  you  don't  possess  as  nrach  courage  as  any  man. 

Sir  Ben.  Your  ladyship  does  me  honour. 

Lfidy  Dave,  f  do  yon  justice,  sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.  Why,  1  believe,  for  the  matter  of 
rourdy;e,  I  have  as  much  as  my  neighbours ;  bat 
'tis  of  a  strange  perverse  qaality ;  for,  as  some 
spirits  rise  with  the  difliculties  they  are  to  en* 
counter,  my  courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  dways 
greatest  when  there  is  least  call  for  it. 

Ladylhzt.  Oh!  yoDahdl  never  make  me  be* 


r  * 


sure  of  that.  [ji 

Lndy  Dove.  You  could  not  he  so  meazi-«[  - 

ed,  as  to  stood  by  and  hear  your  poor  dezt  * 

abused  and  insulted,  and 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  no,  by  no  mesna ;  'twould  Iv 

my  heart ;  but,  who  fans  abwsd  joa  and  inv^.' 

you,  and— — 

Lady  Deve.  Who?  Wbyi  this  joaos,  Bc> 
that  I  told  you  of. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh !  never  listen  to  him  !  A  trr- 
of  yonr  years  should  have  more  sense  than  t/'  i  - 
what  such  idle  young  fleerers  can  sav  of  to  i 

iMdy  Dove,  f  Rising.]    My   Tears,  sir  fVr 
min  !  Why,  you  are  more  intolerable  than  t« 
but  let  him  take  his  course ;  let  him  nm  a-=^ 
with  your  daughter ;  it  shall  be  no  further 
ceni  of  mine  to  prevent  him. 

Sir  Ben.  No,  mj  dear,  I've  done  that  e-T. 
tually. 

Liufy  Dove.  How  so,  pimy  f 

Sir  Ben.  By  taking  care  he  shan't  ran  a^^ 
with  my  estate  at  the  same  time^    Some  \* 
lock  their  daughters  dp  to  prerent  their  t.  r  . 
I've  gone  a  wiser  way  to  work  wirfi  mine ;  it!  - 
go  loose,  and  locked  up  her  fortone. 

Lady  Dace.  And,  on  my  conscience,  I  he. 
you  mean  to  do  the  same  iy  ytmr  wife ;  mrr, 
loose  upon  the  world,  as  you  do  your  da-  ir- 
leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  every  free-bo«»«er. 
Iier  be  vilified  and  abused ;  her  honour,  hfr  u 
tation,  mangled  and  torn  hy  etery  paltr\  i<^ 
teering  fellow  that  fortune  casta  npon  yourr  ^ 

Sir  Ben.  Hold,  my  lady,  hoM  !  yoonc  f*: 
did  not  glance  at  your  repQtatio%  I  boj* ! 
he? 

Lady  Dove.  Indeed,  but  be  iM  thouch : 
therein,  I  think,  every  wife  has  a  title  to  ^r 
husband's  protection. 

Sir  Ben.  True,  my  dear;  'tis  our  dutv  to  pN^^ 
but  your's  to  provide  us  with  the  hrief.' 

Lady  Dove.  There  are  some  insults,  ?ir  P*  "• 
jamin,  that  no  man  of  spirit  ought  to  put  up  »  (  : 
and  the  imputation  of  being  itiade  a  wittal  of.  i 
the  most  unpardonable  of  any. 

Sir  Ben.  Right,  my  dear;  even  truth,  you  In '>» 
is  not  to  be  spoke  at  all  times. 

l^^  Dore.  How,  air!  wtinld  yon  insinuar?  ••  ^* 
thing  to  die  disparagement  of  my  fideliiv'  1 4 
choose  your  side;  quarrel  you  must,  eiiltcr*." 
him,  or  with  me. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  I  if  diatfs  the  alternative,  k>^*  ^ 
deal  of  time  have  we  wasted !  Step  «]tr  ny 
into  my  libraiy,  and  111  pen  him  a  diailrnst  "^ 
mediately.  [Ejca.' 
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ACT   IV. 


SC£1NC  h^-The  cabin,  with  a  viap  of  the  sfa^ 

4U  before, 

Philip,  Lucy  Waters. 

Phi.  How  I  have  loved  yoi^  Lucy,  and  what 
I  have  sttfoed  on  your  account,  you  know  vrcll 
enough ;  and  you  shoukl  not  now,  when  I  am 
8trug|;Ung  to  foifet  you,  come  to  put  n>c  in  inind 
of  past  afflictions :  go,  go ;  leave  me :  I  pray  you, 
leave  me. 

2><cy.  Nay,  Pliilip,  but  hear  me ! 
PhL  Hear  you,  uograteful  i;irl !  you  l^tiow  it 
has  been  all  my  delight  to  liear  you,  to  liee  you, 
and  to  sit  by  your  side ;  for  hours  have  J  done 
it  ;  for  whole  days  together :  hut  thiMic  days  are 
past ;  I  BMist  lalwur  now  for  my  livelihood ;  aud, 
if  ycMi  rob  me  of  my  time,  you  wrong  sne  of  my 
subsiatence. 

JLmcy,  O !  Philip^  I  am  undone,  if  you  dou't 
{»rotect  me ! 

PhL  Ah !  Lacy,  that,  I  fear,  is  past  preven- 
tion ! 

lAtcff^  No,  Philip,  no ;  I  am  innocent !  and, 
tberefbre,  pertecutod  by  the  most  criminal  of 
men.  I  have  disclosed  all  Mr  BeUicld*s  artifices 
IQ  Miss  Sophia,  and  nerw  am  terrilied  to  death  ; 
I  saw  him  follow  me  out  o(  the  Park,  as  I  was 
OQsntng  hither,  and  I  dase  not  return  home  alone ; 
indeed,  Philip,  I  darp  uot.^ 

PAi.  Well,  Lucv,  step  in  with  mc,  and  fear 
noyiiw ;  I  see  the  'squire  is  ooming,-— ^1  ie,  who 
pan  refuae  his  protection  to  a  wuiuan,  ivay  be 
never  taste  the  blessings  a  woman  can  hrstow  ! 

[Excnmt, 

9CENE  n. 

^nter  Bclfield  sen. 

Bd,  sen.  Ay,  'tis  she  I  Confusion  follow  her ! 
— ^Uow  perversely  has  she  traveraod  my  projects 
with  Seplna !— %  aU  that's  resolute,  I'll  be  re- 
vengedw«<-My  brother,  too,  retuonad.  Vexatious 
circumstance !  there  am  I  foiled  again — Since  first 
I  stepped  out  of  the  path  of  honour,  what  have 
lobuuned  ?——p  treachery !  treachery!  if  thou 
canst  aot  in  this  world  make  us  happy,  better 
Imve  remained  that  doll  formal  thing,  an  honest 
anan,  and  truHed  lo  what  the  future  might  pro- 
duoe. 

Enter  Philip. 

60,  feUow,  who  aie  you } 

PhL  Aman,  sir;  an  honest  man  I 

BeL  sea.  A  saa^  one,  SMthinks. 

Flu,  The  injurious  are  apt  to  think  so;  how- 
ever, I  ask  pardon :  as  voor  riches  make  you  too 
proud,  my  honesty,  pernaps,  makes  me  too  bold. 

Bd,  S0B.  O !  I  anow  ycai  noir ;  yon  are  aon  to 
ibst  ehl  ieUow  I  thought  pioper  to  *tu<4i^y 
from  my  farm ;  please  u>  betake  yourself  from 


the  door  of  your  cabin ;  there's  a  young  womao 
within  I  must  have  a  word  with. 

PkL  If  'tis  Lucy  Waters  you  would  speak 
with- 

BeL  ten.  If,  rascal  !  It  is  Lucy  Waters  that  I 
would  speak  with ;  that  I  will  speak  with ;  and, 
spite  of  your  insolence,  compel  to  answer  what^ 
ever  I  please  to  ask,  and  go  with  me  wherever  I 
please  to  carry  her. 

Phi,  Then,  sir,  I  most  tell  you,  poor  as  I  am, 
fihe  is  under  my  protection :  vou  see,  sir,  I  am 
armed ;  you  have  no  right  to  jurcc  an  entranoo 
here ;  and,  while  I  have  life,  you  never  shall. 

Be/,  ten,  Tlien,  be  it  at  your  peril,  vitiain,  if 
you  oppose  me.  [Theyfigkir 

Enter  Patersov,  who  beatt  down  their  twordt. 

Pot.  For  shame,  Mr  Belfield !  what  arc  you 
about?  Tilting  with  this  peasant ! 

BeL  ten.  Pateraon,  stand  oflf! 

Pot.  Come,  come ;  put  up  your  sword. 

Bel,  sen.  Damnation,  sir !  what  do  youmean ? 
Do  you  turn  against  ine  ?  Giite  way,  oTi  by  my 
soul,  I'll  run  you  through ! 

Enter  Captain  Iroxsioes  and  Skiff. 

Iron,  Hey-dav*  what  the  devil  ails  you  all  ?  J 
thought  the  whole  ship's  company  had  sprang  n 
mutiny.  Master  and  I  were  taking  a  aap  together 
for  mitd  fellowship;  and  you  make  such  a  damn- 
ed dattoijing  and  olashinf^  tliere's  no  sleeping  in 
peace  for  you. 

BeL  tea.  Come,  Mr  Paterson,  will  you  please 
to  bear  me  company,  -or  stay  with  your  -new  ac- 
quaintance ? 

Iron,  Oh  ho  !  4nj  rjghteous  nephew,  is  it  you 
that  are  kicking  up  this  riot  ?  Wny,  you  ungra- 
cious profligate,  would  you  murder  an  honest  lad 
in  the  door  of  his  own  house? — his  castie~his 
c^stelliim-*— Are  these  your  fresh-water  tricks  ? 

BeL  ten.  Your  laagoage.  Captain  Iron^des,  ssr 
vouri  strongly  of  your  profession ;  and  I  hold 
both  yoQ,  your  occupation,  and  opinion,  equally 
yykar  and  contemptible. 

Pot,  Come,  Mr  Selfield,  eome :  for  Hearenli 
lake  let  us  go  home. 

Iron,  My  profession  !  Why,  what  have  you  to 
•Mr  to  my  profession,  you  unsanctified  whelp  you? 
I  hope  'tis  an  honest  vocation  to  fight  ihe  enemies 
of  one's  cpuntry.  You,  it  seems,  are  for  murder- 
ing its  (dends.  I  trust,  it  is  not  for  such  a  skip- 
jack as  thee  art,  to  fleer  at  my  profession.  Mas- 
ter, did'st«ver  bear  the  like  ? 

Sib^  Neveo  Captain*  never.  For  my  onu 
part,  I  am  one  of  few  wonls ;  bu^  for  my  own 
party  I  always  thought, '  that  lo  be  a  brave  sca- 
oMm,  like  your  honour,  was  thcgctotcst  title  an 
Englishman  can  wear. 

iron.  Vihju  so  itis,  Skiffi  ahem  ! 

BeL  un.  Well|  sir,  I  lea\e  you  to  the  eojov< 
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ment  of  your  hoooare ;  so  yotxr  servant   Sirrah, 
I  shall  find  a  tinae  for  you. 

[Be  LF I  ELD  is  going  out. 
Iron.  Hark'e,  sir,  come  back ;  one  more  word 
with  you. 

Bel,  $en.  Well,  sir 

Iron,  Your  father  was  an  honest  gentleman : 
your  mother,  though  1  say  it,  that  should  not  say 
It,  was  an  angel ;  my  eves  ache  when  I  speak  of 
her :  ar'n't  you  ashamed,  sirrah,  to  disgrace  such 
parents?  My  nephew  Bob,  your  brother,  is  as 
nonest  a  lad,  and  as  brave,  as  ever  stept  between 
stem  and  stem ;  a'  has  a  few  faults  indeed,  as 
who  is  free  ?  But  you,  Andrew,  you  are  as  false 
as  a  quick-sand,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  fiie- 
ship. 

BeL  ten,  Cuptain.  Ironsides,  I  have  but  little 
time  to  bestow  on  you ;  if  you  have  nothing  else 
to  entertain  me  with,  the  sooner  we  part  the  bet- 
ter. 

Iron,  No,  sir,  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done 
with  you.  They  tell  me  vou're  parliament-man 
here  for  the  borough  of  linavestown  :  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  the  nation,  when  such  fellows 
as  thou  art  are  to  be  our  law-makers — For  ray 
own  part,  I  can  shift ;  I'll  take  shipping,  and  live 
in  Lapland,  and  be  dry  nurse  to  a  b^r,  rather 
than  dwell  in  a  country  where  I  am  to  be  govern- 
ed hy  such  a  thing  as  thou  art. 

BeL  un.  By  your  manners,  I  should  guess  you 
had  executed  that  office  already  t  however,  lose 
no  time,  fit  out  a  new  Charming  Sally,  and  set 
sail  for  Lapland;  'tis  the  properest  place  for 
you  to  live  in,  and  a  bear  the  fittest  companion 
for  you  to  keep. 

[Exeunt  Belfield  and  Paterson. 

Iron,  Harl^e,  Philip }  I  forgot  to  ask  what  all 
this  stir  was  about. 

Phi,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  in,  I  will  in- 
form you. 

Iron,  With  all  my  heart  A  pragmatical,  im- 
pertinent coxcomb!  Come,  master,  we'll  fill' a 
pipe,  and  hear  the  lad's  story  within  doors.  I 
never  yet  was  ashamed  of  my  profession,  and  I'll 
take  care  my  profession  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  me.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Belfield Jun.  aiM^  SoPHrA. 

BeLjun,  Madam,  madam,  will  you  not  vouch- 
safe to  give  me  a  hearing  f 

Sophia,  Unless  you  could  recal  an  act,  no 
earthly  power  can  cancel,  all  attempt  at  explana- 
tion is  vain. 

BeLjun.  Yet,  before  we  part  for  ever,  ob 
stinate,  inexorable  Sophia  !  tell  me  what  is  my 
ofienoe  ? 

Sophia.  Answer  yourself  that  question,  Mr 
Belfield ;  consult  your  own  heart ;  consult  your 
Violetta. 

BeLjun.  Now,  on  my  life,  she^s  meanly  jeal- 


Entfsr  BELFiELDjiia. 

Bel  jun.  What  meanness,  what  infatuatioa 
possesses  me,  that  I  should  reaohre  to  throw  my> 


ous  of  Violetta  !  that  gratefal  womao  hms  bees 
wann  in  her  commendations  of  me,  aod  her  c^ 
tempered  fancy  turns  that  candour  into  crimus- 
lity. 

Sophia.  H^ !  he  seems  confcnuided !  guk^ 
beyond  all  doubt 

BeLjun  By  Fleaven  FIl  no  longer  be  the  dope 
to  these  bad  humours  !  Lucy  Waten,  \loic=a. 
every  woman  she  sees  or  hwa,  alarms  her  jo- 
lousy,  overthrows  my  hopes,  and  rosnes  €%erf 
passion  into  fury.  Well,  madam,  at  length  I  «t  \ 
what  you  allude  to ;  I  shall  follow  your  adncr,  j 
and  consult  my  Violetta;  nay,  more,  ooosalto? 
happiness ;  fiir  with  her,  at  least,  1  shall  find  rt- 
pose ;  with  vou,  I  plainly  see,  there  cao  be  nooe. 

Sophia.  'Tis  very  well,  sir;  the  only  tar€--r 
you  can  now  grant  me,  is  never  to  let  me  sec 
you  again ;  for,  after  what  has  passed  becvccs 
us,  every  time  you  intrude  into  my  company,  ym 
will  commit  au  insult  upon  %oud  .  bteediog  sad 
humanity. 

BeLjun.  Madanv  111  take  caie  to  give  voa 
no  further  offence.  [llnL 

Sophia.  Oh  !  my  poor  heart  will  bceak ! 

Enter  Sir  Behjamih  Dotk. 

Sir  Ben.  Hey-day,  Sophia,  what's  the  matter? 
What  ails  my  child?  Whb  has  ofiiended  yoa? 
Did  not  I  see  the  younger  Belfield  part  from  foi 
just  now  ? 

Sophia,  O,  sir !  if  yon  have  may  love  for  me, 
don't  name  that  base,  treacherous  wretch,  to  nie 
any  more.  [Exit. 

Sir  Ben,  Upon  my  word,  I  am  joimg  Mr  Bei- 
field's  most  obsequious  servant !  a  very  notahk 
confusion  truly  has  he  been  pieased  to  make  u 
my  family  !  Lady  Dove  raves,  Sophia  cries ;  my 
wife  calls  him  a  saucy,  impudent  fellow ;  oj 
daughter  says  he's  a  base,  treacherons  wi^di; 
frouj  all  which  F  am  to  conclude,  that  he  las 
spoke  too  plain  truths  to  the  one,  and   told  too 
many  lies  to  the  other.   One  lady  is  irritated  he- 
cause  he  has  refused  fovours;   the  other,  per- 
haps, is  afflicted  because  he  has  obtained  then. 
Lady  Dove-  has  peremptorily  insisted  upoo  nj 
giving  him  a  challenge ;  but,  to  saj  the  trutK  I 
had  no  great  stomac£  to  the  business,  till  this 
fresli  provocation.    I  perceive  now,  I  am  grow- 
ing; into  a  most  unaccountable  rage;  'tis  soaie- 
thing  so  different  from  what  I  ever  felt  before, 
that,  for  what  I  know,  it  may  be  courage,  and 
1  mistake  it  for  anger.   I  ne\'er  did  quarrel  wtdi 
any  man,  and,  hitherto,  no  man  ever  qoarrdted 
with  me.    £^d,  if  once  I  break  the  ice,  it  shaa't 
stop  here  :  if  young  Belfield  doesn't  prove  me  a 
coward,  lady  Dove  sliall  see  that  I  am  a  man  (jf 
spirit.— -Sure  I  see  my  gendeman  ooniing  hither 
again.  [SiepM 
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•elf  once  roor«  in  her  way  \  biit  8he*s  gone,  and 
yet  I  may  escape  with  credit. 

Sir  Ben,  Ay,  there  he  is,  sure  enough :  bv  the 
maaa,  I  don't  like  him :  Til  listen  awhile,  and  dis* 
cover  what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in. 

BeLjun.  1  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness:  I 
•m  determined  to  assume  a  proper  spirit,  and 
act  as  becomes  a  man  upon  this  occasion. 
Sir  Ben.  Upon  my  soul  Tm  very  sorry  for  it ! 
BeL  jun.  Now  am  I  so  distracted  between 
love,  rage,  and  disappointment,  that  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  sacrifice  her,  myself,  and  all  man- 
kiodi 

Sir  Ben.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  Fd  bet- 
ter steal  ofl^  and  leave  him  to  bimself. 

BeLjun.  And  yet,  perhaps,  all  this  may  pro- 
ceed from  an  excess  of  fondness  in  ray  Sophia. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  my  word  you  are  blest  with  a 
most  happy  assurance. 

BeLjun.  Something  may  have  dropped  from 
Violetta  Co  alarm  her  jealousy ;  and,  working 
upon  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  innocent 
mind,  may  have  brought  my  sincerity  into  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  Ben,  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this. 
BeLjun.  Now  could  I  fall  at  her  feet  for  par- 
don, though  I  know  not  in  what  1  have  ofienoed; 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  move.     Fy  upon  it ! 
What  an  arrant  coward  has  love  made  roe ! 

Sir  Ben.  A  coward  does  he  say?  f  am  hearti- 
ly rejoiced  to  hear  it :  if  I  must  needs  come  to 
action,  pray  Heaven  it  be  with  a  coward !  FU 
even  cake  him  while  he  is  in  the  humour,  for 
iear  he  should  recover  his  courage,  and  £  lose 
^iuc.  [iifwfe.1— ^— So,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Mr  BelHeJd  !  I'm  glad  I  have  found  you,  sir. 

BeL  jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  your  most  obedient 
Pray,  whnt  are  your  commands,  now  you  have 
found  me  f 

Sir  Ben.  Hold!  hold!  don't  come  any  nearer: 
don't  you  see  I  am  in  a  most  prodigious  passion  ? 
Fire  and  fury  !  what's  the  reason  you  have  made 
all  this  disorder  in  my  house  ?  my  daughter  in 
tears;  my  wife  in  fits;  every  thing  in  an  uproar; 
and  all  your  doing !  Do  you  think  I'll  put  up 
with  this  treatment  ?  If  you  suppose  you  nave  a 
coward  to  deal  with,  you'll  find  yourself  mista- 
ken ;  greatly  mistaken,  let  me  tell  you,  sir !  Mer- 
cy upon  me,  what  a  passion  I  am  in  !  in  short, 
Mr  Beltield,  the  honour  of  my  house  is  concern- 
ed, and  I  must,  and  will  have  satisfaction.  I 
think  this  is  pretty  well  to  set  out  with.  I'm  hor- 
ribly out  of  breath.  I  sweat  at  every  pore.  What 
great  fatigues  do  men  of  courage  undergo  ! 

BeLjun*  Look'e,  sir  Benjamin,  I  don't  rightly 
oonipreheod  what  you  would  be  at ;  but,  if  you 
think  I  have  injured  you,  few  words  are  best; 
disputes  between  men  of  honour  are  soon  ad- 
justed ;  I'm  at  your  service,  in  any  way  you  think 
^t. 

Sir  Ben.  How  you  fly  out  now !  Is  that  giving 
floe  the  satisfaction  I  require  ?  I  am  the  person 


injnred  in  this  matter,  and,  as  such,  have  a  right 
to  be  in  a  passion ;  but  I  see  neither  right  not 
reason  why  you,  who  have  done  the  wron^  should 
be  as  angry  as  I,  who  have  received  it. 

BeLjun.  I  suspect  I  have  totally  mistaken  this 
honest  gentleman ;  he  only  wants  to  build  some 
reputation  with  his  wife  upon  this  rencouoteri 
and  'twould  be  inhuman  not  to  gratify  him. 

[Atide. 

Sir  Ben.  What  shall  1  do  now?  Egad  I  seem 
to  have  posed  him :  this  plaguy  swokI  slicks  so 
hard  in  (tie  scabbard— Well,  come  forth,  rapier ; 
'tis  but  one  thrust ;  and  what  should  a  man  fear, 
that  has  lady  Dove  for  his  wife  ? 

BeLjun.  Hey-da^r !  Is  the  roan  mad  ?  Put  up 
your  sword,  sir  Benjamin ;  put  it  up,  and  don  t 
expose  yourself  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Ben.  You  shall  excuse  me,  sir ;  I  have  had 
some  diificttltv  in  drawinf^  it,  and  am  determined 
now  to  try  what  metal  it's  made  of.  So  come 
on,  sir. 

BeLjun.  Really  this  is  too  ridicnl6us;  I  tell 
you,  sir  Benjamin,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  these 
follies.  I've  done  no  wrong  to  you  or  yours :  on 
the  contrary,  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  me  $ 
but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you;  so,  pray,  put  up 
your  sword. 

Sir  Ben.  And  I  tell  you,  Mr  Belfield,  'tis  in 
vain  to  excuse  yourself. — The  less  readiness  he 
shews,  so  much  the  more  resolution  I  feel. 

[Aside, 

BeLjun.  Well,  sir  knight,  if  such  is  your  hu- 
mour, I  won't  spoil  your  longing.    So  have  at 


you 


Enter  Lady  Dove. 


Lady  Dave.  Ah !  [Shrieh. 

BeL  jun.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Benjamin !  I  never 
fight  in  ladies'  company.  Why,  I  protest  you  are 
a  perfect  Amadis  de  Gaul;  a  Don  Quixotte  in 
heroism ;  and  the  presence  of  this  your  dulcinea 
renders  you  invinable. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh !  my  lady,  is  it  yon?  don't  be 
alarmed,  my  dear ;  'tis  all  over :  a  small  fracas 
between  this  gentleman  and  myself;  that's  all; 
don't  be  under  any  surprize;  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  had  enough ;  I  believe  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  behaviour,  and  I  persuade  my- 
self you  will  kifive  no  cause  for  the  future  to 
complain  of  his.  Mr  Belfield,  this  is  lady  Dove. 

BeLjun.  Madam,  to  a  generous  enemy*  'tis 
mean  to  deny  justice,  or  witb-hold  applause. 
You  are  happy  in  the  most  valiant  of  defenders. 
Gentle  as  you  may  find  him  in  the  tender  pas- 
sions, to  a  man,  madam,  he  acquits  himself  like 
a  man.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  in  iustioe  to  your 
merit,  I  am  ready  to  make  any  submission  to  this 
lady  you  shall  please  to  impose.  If  you  suffer 
her  to  bully  you  after  this,  you  deserve  to  be 
henpecked  all  the  days  of  your  life.  [Aside. 

Sir  Ben.  Suy  no  more,  my  dear  Bob ;  I  ^hall 
love  yott  for  this  the  longeit  hour  I  have  to  live. 
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BeLjum.  If  I  have  ioae  yen  sn^  temce,  pro- 
piise  me  only  9me  hour^s  (CODven^tion  with  your 
lovely  duigbter,  aad  floaka  whai  use  of  one  you 

please. 

Sir  Ben,  Here's  my  faaod^  you  ihaJi  have  it; 
leave  as.  [ilri^  Bel.  jlaa. 

Lady  Ihoe.  What  am  I  to  think  of  all  this? 
It  can't  well  be  a  oontrivasoe;  and  yet  *tis  stnpige, 
tbat  yon  little  animal  should  have  the  assuraiice 
to  face  a  man,  aad  be  so  bashful  at  a  penfcouater 
with  a  JMroman. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  lady  Dove,  what  aie  you  ma- 
sing  upon  ?  you  see  yop  are  obeyed ;  the  honour 
of  your  family  is  vindioatied.  Slow  to  enter  into 
diese  affiurs ;  beiflg  oooe  engaged,  I  pertiDaGioasly 
cofidiiiet  them  to  an  issue. 

Lady  Dtrve,  Sir  Benjamin        I— I-    ■■ 

Sir  Ben.  Here,  Jonathan!  do  you  hear?  set 
|ny  things  ready  in  the  library;  mfldie  haste. 

Lady  Date.  I  say,  sir  Benjamin^  I  tliink*--— 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  let's  hear  what  it  is  you  think. 

Lady  Dove.  Bless  us  all,  why  you  soap  one  up 
■0-— I  say,  I  think,  my  dear,  you  have  acquitted 
yourself  tolerably  well,  and  I  am  periectly  salis- 
ned. 

Sir  Ben.  Humph  !  you  think  I  hare  done  to- 
lerably well?  I  think  so  too;  do  you  apprehend 
me  ?  Tolerably !  for  this  business  that  you  think 
sislerably  well  done^  is  but  half  conobtded,  let  me 
tell  you  I  nay!  what  some  would  call  the  toughest 
part  of  the  undertaking  remains  unfinished ;  but, 
I  dare  say,  with  your  cxmcurreoce,  I  ^all  find  it 
Msy  enough. 

Lady  Dace.  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with 
pay  concurrence ;  \vhat  mighty  project  does  your 
wise  brain  teem  with  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now  I  reflect  on't  again,  I  don't 
fhidc  there  willbe  any  need  of  your  concurrence; 
lor,  nolens  or  voleos,  Vm  determined  it  shall  be 
doae.  In  short,  this  it  is ;  I  am  unalterably  re- 
folved,  from  this  time  £or«aid,  lady  Dove,  to  be 
8ole  and  absolute  in  this  house,  master  of  my 
«(wn  servants,  father  to  my  own  child,  aad  aove- 
ffeign  lord  and  govenior,  madam|  over  my  ft*^n 
wire. 

Lady  Dave.  You  are  ? 

Sir  Ben.  I  am.  Gods !  gods !  what  a  pitifal 
contemptible  figure  does  a  man  make  under  pet- 
ticoat government !  Perish  he  that's  ineim  enough 
to  stoop  to  such  indigoiues !  I  am  dcterminec)  to 
ht  freo 

Patersok  enterty  and  wkispert  Ladt  Dove. 

Ha !  how's  this,  Mr  Paterson  ?  What  liberties 
are  these  you  take  witli  my  wife,  and  before  my 
face  ?  no  more  of  these  freedoms,  I  heaeecJi  you, 
air,  as  you  expect  to  answer  it  to  a  husband,  who 
will  have  no  secrets  whispered  to  his  wife,  to 
whidi  he  is  not  privy ;  nor  any  appointments 
made,  an  which  he  is  not  a  party. 

PiUf  Hay«day  !  what  a  cnaoge  4>f  foaemmeBt 


kktnl  Egwi,  rmwygU  an't-^ve  moao.^ 
tion  of  a  female  adroiiyiatratioa.  [fcsf . 

Lady  Dove.  What  insoleaoe  is  ihis»  air  Benjsi- 
min  ?  what  ribaldfy  do  you  shock  |ujr  eara'  vntli  i 
Let  me  pass,  sir;  I'll  atoy  no  longer  in  eke  anaa 
room  with  you. 

Sir  Ben,  Not  ip  the  same  loaaa,  nor  aader  the 
same  roof,  shall  you  long  abide,  tMalcas  yeu 
form  your  numaers.    However,  £ot  tht-  _ 
you  must  he  oonteot  to  slay  whare  yo«  are. 

Lady  Defce,  What,  air  \  wiUyon  impiiaoB 
in  my  own  houae?  Pm  aide ;  Vm  ill;  rm  an 
cated;  I  want  air;  I  must  and  will  walk  into 
garden. 

I^r  Ben,  Theo,  madaav  you  aaast  £ad 
better  weapon  than  vour  ioMk  to  parry  my 
with:  this  pass  I  da&od :  wlmt!  doVt  think.  a£r 
ler  haviag  enaNuHered  a  amu,  I  shall  Cutq  nj 
back  upon  a  wonum  ?  No,  madiam ;  I  famre  ves^ 
tored  my  life  to  defend  your  hanoar ;  Haronld  be 
hard  if  I  wanted  spint  to  protect  my  own. 

Lady  Dave.  You  monster!  would  yoa  draw 
your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Unless  it  has  been  your  pleasore  te 
make  me  a  monster,  madam,  I  am  none. 

Lt^  Date.  Would  you  murder  me,  yon,  inhu- 
man brute  ?  Would  you  murder  yoar  poor,  fivMl, 
defenceless  wife? 

Sir  Ben,  Nortears,  nor  threats,  neitbar  aookl- 
ing,  nor  soothing,  shall  shake  me  from  my  pmv 
pose  :  yoor  yoke,  lady  Ddve,  has  laid  too  heavy 
upon  my  shoulders ;  I  can  support  it  no  longer  s 
tormorrow,  madam,  you  leave  this  house. 

Lady  Dove.  Will  you  break  my  heart,  yea  ty- 
nmt?  Will  you  turn  me  out  of  doan  to  atmrvc, 
you  barbarous  man  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Oh !  never  fear;  ^pou  will  fare  to  the 
full  as  well  as  you  did  in  your  first  hiBsfaaad*a 
time ;  in  your  poor,  dear,  d^,  Mr  Seavchev^s 
tioae.  You  told  me  once  yqu  priaed  the  paltry 
grey-houad  that  hui^  at  his  buttoa-hole,  moie 
than  aU  the  jewels  my  folly  had  lavtshad  upon 
you.  I  take  you  at  your  woid.  Yoa  dmki  have 
your  bavrble,  and  I  wUl  take  bac^  all  mine; 
they'll  be  of  no  use  to  you  hereafter. 

Lady  Doete.  O !  sir  Banjainin,  sir  Bei^min ! 
for  mercy's  sake,  turn  me  not  oat  of  your  doors ! 
I  will  bo  obedient,  gentle,  and  cemptyia^  for  the 
future ;  don't  shame  me ;  on  my  knees,  1  beaaech 
you  don't. 

Enter  Belfield  senior. 

Sir  Ben.  MrBelfiekl,IamheaitilyghMl  tosaa 
^rou ;  don't  go  back,  air;  you  cateh  as  iodaad  a 
little  unawares;  hot  these  situations  are  not  an* 
common  in  weU-ordeaed  families.  Bewarda  and 
puntshmeots  are  the  life  of  government;  aad  the 
authomty  of  a  huabaad  mast  be  upheld. 

BeL  Men,  1  ooidess,  sir  Benjamin,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  at  finding  lady  Dove  in  that  attitude : 
hut  I  never  pry  into  family  secrets ;  I  had  saack 
latfaet  aappoae  yoar  lady  vtas  on  har  heeaa  ta  ia- 
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tcffce<le  ^ith  yoa  od  my  behalf,  tlum  be  told  she 
w»8  redvoed  to  th«t  humble  )H>9Cure  for  may  reth 
«ofi  that  affects  herself. 

Sir  Men,  Sir,  you  are  free  to  rappoie  what  you 
please  for  lady  Dove ;  Vm  willing  to  spare  you 
that  trouble  on  my  aooouot ;  and  therefore,  I  tell 
yon  plainly,  if  you  will  sign  and  seal  voer  articles 
this  night,  lo-morrow  rooroing  Sophia  shall  be 
^oara  :  I'm  resohed,  that  the  self-same  day  which 
oTMisecrates  the  redemption  of  my  liberty,  shall 
confirm  the  sarrender  of  yours. 

Latfy  Dove.  O !  Mr  Belfield,  I  beseech  you, 
intercede  with  this  dear,  cruel  man,  in  my  behalf! 
would  yon  believe,  that  he  harbours  a  design  of 
expelling  me  his  house,  on  the  very  day,  too, 
when  he  porposcs  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his 
Ua  lighter  r 


BeL  §m.  Come^  sir  Betijamifr,  T  matt  t|)eak  ta 
YOU  now  as  a  friend  in  the  nearest  connexion.  I 
beg  you  will  not  damprour  happiness  with  so  me* 
lamfmly  an  evsnt :  I  will  venture  to  pledge  my-< 
self  for  her  ladyehip. 

Sir  Ben,  Well,  lor  your  sake,  perhaps  I  may 
prolong  her  departure  for  one  day ;  but  Fm  de-< 
termined,  if  she  does  stay  to-morrow,  siie  shall 
set  the  first  dish  upon  the  table ;  if  'tis  only  to 
shew  the  company  what  a  refractory  wife,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  spirit,  may  be  brooght  to  sub- 
mit to.  Our  wives,  Mr  Belfield,  may  teaze  usy 
and  vex  us,  and' still  escape  with  impunity ;  hot 
if  once  they  thoroughly  provofee  us,  the  charm 
breaks^  and  they  are  lost  for  ever. 

[Esetmt^ 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— I%e  see-eoasf,  n$  before. 

Enter  Goonwiii  and  Fakky. 

€hmd.  What  yon  tell  me,  Fanny,  ghres  me 
grest  concern ;  that  Mr  Fraads  should  think  to 
adduce  the  innocence  of  my  child  for  a  paltry 
bribe !  what  can  have  passed  to  enoouragiB  him 
to  put  such  an  afironi  upon  yon  f 

Pan,  Till  this  proposal,  which  I  tell  you  of,  I 
always  took  Mr  Francis  for  one  of  the  best  be^ 
haved,  modestest  young  men,  I  had  ever  met  with. 

Good.  To  say  the  truth,  Fanny,  so  did  I ;  hot 
the  world  is  full  of  hypocrisy,  and  our  acquaint- 
ance with  him  has  been  very  shoit— — 

Knier  Fbahcis. 

Ilatk'e,  young  mmi,  a  word  with  yoa !  What  is  it 
I  or  my  children  have  done  to  offend  yon  ? 

Fran,  Offend  me !  what  is  it  youmeaof . 

Good.  When  your  vessel  was  stranded  upon 
our  coast,  did  we  odM  advantage  of  your  dis- 
tress? On  the  contrary,  was*nt  this  poor  hut 
thrown  open  to  your  use,  as  a  receptacle  for  your 
treasures,  and  a  repose  for  your  fatigues?  Have 
either  those  treasures^  or  that  repose,  been  in- 
vaded ?  Whom  asMRipt  you  have  we  robbed  or 
defrauded  ? 

Fran,  None,  nons-^yoor  hones^f  has  been  as 
conspicaoos  as  yoor  hospitality. 

Oood.  Why,  then,  having  received  no  injuiy, 
do  yon  seek  to  do  one  ?  aa  injury  of  the  basest 
oatur^^Tos  see,  thcte,  a  poor  girl,  whose  only 
portion  in  this  world  is  her  innocence,  and  of 
that  yoa  have  soajght  to*     ■ 

Fran.  Hold— nor  impute  dengns  to  me  wWch 
I  abhor.  Yoa  sa^y  your  daughter  has  no  portion 
but  her  innocence  assuned  of  that,  I  ask  none 
ehe;  and^  if  she  can  forgive  the  sitatagem  I 
lave  made  use  of,  I  am  ready  to  atmw  for  it  by 
a  life  devoted  to  her  seirioe. 

Ooad^  WeHi  iiri  I  am  hippy  td  fiad  yoa  am 


the  man  I  took  yon  for,  and  cannot  discommend 
your  caution ;  so  that,  if  you  like  ray  daughter, 
and  Fanny  is  consenting — But,  sbft !  who  have 
we  got  here  ? 

Fran.  I  wish  Mr  Peterson  was  further  for  in* 
terrtipting  us  just  now. 

Enter  Paterson. 

Pat.  Pray,  good  people,  isn't  there  a  lady  with 
you  of  the  name  of  Violetta  ? 

Oood.  There  n* 

Pat.  Can  you  direct  me  to  her?  I  have  busi- 
ness  with  her  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

Good.  Fanny,  you  and  Mr  Francis  step  in  and 
let  the  lady  know. 

[E^ernnt  FAKitY  and  Fsaitcis. 

If  its  no  offence,  Mr  Paterson,  allow  me 
to  ask  you,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  onr 
yonnf^  gentleman  here,  who  19  just  retnnied,  suo- 
oeeding  in  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dove? 

Pat,  Certainly  none,  Mr  Goodwin. 

Good.  Vm  heartily  sorry  for  it 

Pat.  I  find  you  ara  a  stranger  to  the  reasons 
which  make  against*  it:  but  how  are  you  interest* 
ed  in  his  success  ? 

€hod.  I  am  a  witness  of  his  virtues^  and  con- 
sequently not  indiflerent  to  his  soooess. 

[Exit  GooDwiir. 

Enter  Violetta. 

• 

Pat  Madam,  I  presume  yoor  name  isVi<H 
letta? 

Via,  It  is,  sir. 

Pat.  I  wait  upon  you,  madam,  at  Miss  Dove'e 
desire,  and  as  a  paiticnlar  friend  of  Mr  Andrew 
BeMeld's. 

Vio.  Sir ! 

Pat.  Madam  !^-- 

Vio.  Pray,  proceed. 

JPe^.  To  intreat  the  fovonr  of  yoor  eompany 
at  Cffopley  mnt\m  opoo  b«iiM%  wheiein  tiatt 
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lady  and  gentlemen  Are  intimately  concerned : 
I  presume,  madam,  you  guess  what  I  mean  ? 

Vio.  Indeed,  sir,  1  cannot  easily  guess  how  I 
can  possibly  be  a  party  in  any  business  between 
Miss  Dove  and  Mr  Belfield.  I  thought  all  inter- 
course between  those  persons  was  now  entirely  at 
an  end. 

Pat.  Oh !  no,  madam ;  by  no  means;  the  af* 
fair  is  far  from  being  at  an  end. 

Vio.  How,  sir,  not  at  an  end  ? 

Pat,  No,  madam— on  the  contrary,  from  sir 
Benjamin's  great  anxiety  for  the  match,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  very  seasonable  intelligence 
you  was  so  good  to  communicate  to  Miss  Sophia, 
I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Mr  Andrew  Bel- 
field  will  be  happy  enough  to  conquer  all  her 
scruples,  and  engage  her  to  consent  to  marry  him. 

Vio,  Indeed !  but  pray,  sir,  those  scruples  of 
Miss  Dove's,  wtiich  you  flatter  yourself  Mr  Bel- 
field  will  so  happily  conquer,  how  is  it  that  ladies 
in  this  country  reconcile  themselves  to  such  mat- 
ters ?  I  should  have  thought  such  an  obstacle  ut- 
terly insurmountable. 

Pat..  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  Miss  Dove  has 
had  some  doubts  and  difficulties  to  contend  with : 

but  duty,  you  know and,  as  I  said   before, 

you,  madam,  you  have  been  a  great  friend  to 
Mr  Bel  Held — ^you  have  forwarded  matters  sur^ 
prisingly. 

Vio.  it  is  very  surprising,  truly,  if  I  have. 

Pat.  You  seem  greatly  staggered  at  what  I 
tell  you :  I  see  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  young  ladies  frequently  act  in 
this  country.  I  believe,  madam,  in  England,  as 
many,  or  more,  matches  are  made  from  pique, 
than  for  love ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  take  this 
of  Miss  Dove's  to  be  one  of  that  sort.  There  is 
a  certain  person,  you  know,  who  will  feet  upon 
this  occasion. 

Vio.  Yes ;  I  well  know  there  is  a  certain  per- 
son, who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion ;  but,  are 
the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  one  to  be  convert- 
ed into  raillery  and  amusement? 

Pat.  Oh  j  Madam  !  the  ladies  will  tell  you, 
that  therein  consists  the  very  luxury  of  revenge 

But,  I  beseech  you,  have  the  goodness  to 

make  haiste :  my  friend  Mr  Belfield  may  stand 
in  need  of  your  support. 

Vio.  Thus  insulted,  I  can  contain  myself  no 
longer.  Upon  what  infernal  shore  am  I  cast ! 
into  what  society  of  demons  am  I  fallen  !  that  a 
woman,  whom,  by  an  act  of  honour,  I  would  have 
redeemed  from  misery  and  ruin,  should  have  the 
insolence,  the  inhumanity,  to  invite  me  to  be 
a  spectatress  of  her  marriage  with  my  own 
husband ! 

Pat.  With  your  husband !  What  do  I  hear? 
Is  Mr  Andrew  Belfield  your  husband  ? 

Via.  Ay— do  yon  doubt  it  ?  Would  I  could  say 
lie  was  not ! 

Pat.  Just  Heaven !  you  then  are  the  Violetta 
— ^yon  are  the  Portuguese  lady  1  have  heard  so 


much  of,  atid  niarried  to  Mr  Belfield  !  base  ahA 
perfidious ! — Why,  madam,  both  Mias  Dove  mad 
myself  conceived  that  *tWas  the  youtig  adven- 
turer, with  whom  you  saflfered  shipwrecrk,  that — 

Vie.  What !  Lewsoui  the  brave,  generous  ho- 
nourable Lewson  ? 

Pat.  Lewson !  Lewson !  as  sure  as  can  be, 
you  mean  young  Belfield ;  for  now,  tbe  recollec- 
tion strikes  me,  that  I've  heard  he  took  tint 
name  before  he  quitted  England.  That  Lewson, 
madam,  whom  we  believed  you  married  to,  is 
Robert  Bdfield,  and  younger  brother  to  your 
husband* 

Vio.  Merry  defend  me !  into  what  distress 
had  this  mutual  mistake  nearly  involved  us ! 

Pat.  Come,  then,  madam,  let  us  lose  uo  time, 
but  fiy  with  all  dispatch  to  Cropley-castJe.  I 
have  a  post-chaise  waiting,  which  will  convey  os 
thither  in  a  few  minutes  :  but,  before  we  go,'  111 
step  in  and  direct  these  good  people  to  find 
young  Belfield,  and  send  him  after  u»— Old 
Ironsides  and  all  must  be  there. 

J' Exit  Patebsok. 
ate Wedded » 

betrayed,  abandoned  I  at  once  a  widow  and  a 
wife — ^all  that  my  soul  held  dear,  in  the  same 
hour  obtained  and  lost !  O  false,  false  Belfield  ! 
Strong,  indeed,  must  be  that  passion,  and  deeply 
seated  in  my  heart,  which  even  thy  treacherf 
could  not  eradicate !  Twice  shipwrecked  !  twice 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  !^-Just  Heaven  ! 
I  do  not,  dare  not  murmur,  nor  can  I  doubt  bat 
tliat  thy  hand  invisibly  is  stretdied  forth  to  save 
me,  and,  through  this  labyrinth  of  sorrow,  to  con- 
duct me  to  repose. 

Enter  Paterson. 

Pat.  Now,  madam,  if  you  will  trust  yoaraelf 
to  my  convoy,  I'll  bring  you  into  harbour,  where 
you  shall  never  sufier  siiipwreck  more.   lExcmnt. 

SCENE  II. — Si  a  BfiNJAMiir  Dove's  Amcse. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove  and  Lady  Dove. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  these  terms  and  stipulations^ 
lady  Dove,  1  consent  to  your  remaining  at  Crop- 
ley  casde.  Enjoy  you  your  own  prero^ive,  and 
leave  me  in  possession  of  mine.  Above  all  things 
my  dear,  I  must  insist,  that  Mr  Paterson  be 
henceforward  considered  as  my  friend  and  coni- 
panion,  and  not  your  ladyship's. 

Lady  Dove.  Kay,  but  indeed  and  indeed,  ray 
dear  sir  Benjamin,  this  is  being  too  hard  with  me, 
to  debar  me  the  common  gratifications  of  eveiy 
woman  of  distinction :  Mr  Paterson,  yoii  know, 
is  my  very  particular  friend. 

iSir  JBea.  Tis  for  his  being  so  very  particolar, 
my  dear,  that  I  object  to  him. 

Lady  Dove.  Fnendsbip,  sir  Benjamin,  is  tbe 
virtuous  recreation  of  delicate  and  suaoeptibfe 
minds — Would  you  envy  me  that  innocent  plea- 
sure? Why,  you  know/  my  dearest,  tbat  your 
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passion  for  inei  which  was  once  so  violent,  is  now 
aofcened  and  subsided  intii  mere  friendship. 

Sir  Ben,  True,  my  dear — and,  therefore,  I  am 

afraid    lest  my  love  havinf;,    by  easy  degrees, 

slackened  into  friendship,  his  fneudship  sliould, 

by  as  natural  a  transition,  quicken  into  love — 

say  DO  more,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  but  leave 

mc  to   Mr  Paterbon,  and  Mr  Patersun  to  me — 

Oo — send  Sophia  to  me^oh,  here  she  comes: 

your  ladyship  need  not  be  present  at  our  conr 

fereiice ;  I  think  my  own  daughter  surely  belongs 

to  my  province,  and  not  yours.     Good  muming 

to  you  !  [Exit  Lady  Dove. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Well,  daughter,  are  you  prepared  to  com- 
ply   with  my  desires,  and  ^ve  your  hand  to 
Andrew  Belheld  this  muming  ? 
Sophia.  Sir ! 

Sir  Ben,  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  tliis  event — 
I  have  watched  late  and  early  to  bring  it  to  bear; 
and  youUl  find,  my  child,  when  you  come  to  per- 
use your  marriage  settlement,  how  tenderly  I 
have  consulted  your  happiness  in  this  match. 

Sophia.  Alas  1  I  should  never  think  of  search- 
ing tor  happiness  amongst  deeds  and  convey- 
ances— 'tis  the  man,  and  not  the  money,  that  is 
likely  to  determine  my  lot. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  and  is  not  Mr  Belfield  a  man  ? 
a  fine  man,  as  I  take  it,  he  is,  and  a  fine  estate 
I'm  sure  he  has  got — then  it  lies  so  handy  and 
contiguous  to  my  own— only  a  hedge  betwixt  us 
— think  of  tliat,  Sophy  !  only  a  hedge  that  parts 
his  manor  from  nnne — then .  consider,  likewise, 
how  tliis  alliance  will  accommodate  matters  in 
the  borough  of  Knavestown,  where  I  and  my  fa- 
roily  have  stood  three  contested  elections  with 
his,  and  lost  two  of  them — that  sport  will  now 
be  at  an  end,  and  our  interests  will  be  consoli- 
dated by  this  match,  as  well  as  our  estates. 

Sophia.  Still  you  mistake  my  meaning — ^I  talk 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  you  of  his  possessions 
— I  require  in  a  husband,  good  morals,  good  na- 
ture, and  g(Mid  sense — what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  contiguous  estates,  connected  interests,  and 
contested  elections  ? 

Sir  Ben.  I  don't  rightly  understand  what  you 
would  have,  child — but  this  I  well  know,  that  if 
money  alone  will  not  make  a  woman  happv, 
'twill  always  purchase  that  that  will.  I  hope, 
Sophy,  youVe  done  thinking  of  that  rambling, 
idle  young  fellow.  Bob  Belfield  ? 

Sophia.  Perish  all  thought  of  him  for  ever ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary,  more  impossible 
in  nature,  than  my  union  with  young  Belfield : 
age,  ugliness,  ill-nature — bring  any  thing  to  my 
arms,  rather  than  him. 

Sir  Ben.  But  why  so  angiy  with  him,  child  ? 
This  violent  detestation  and  abhorrence  is  as 
fai'ourahlc  a  symptom  as  any  reasonable  lover 
could  wisli  fur. 

^'oL.  IL 


Enter  Patersok. 

Pat,  Joy  to  you,  sir  Benjamin  !  all  joy  attend 
you  both !  the  bridegroom  hy  this  time  is  arrive 
ed ;  we  saw  his  equipage  enter  the  avenue,  aa 
ours  drove  into  the  court. 

&>  Ben.  Mr  Paterson,  sir,  I  know  not  if  yet 
your  friend  is  to  be  a  bridegroom.  I  find  my 
daughter  here  so  cold  and  uncomplying^  for  my 
own  part,  I  don*t  know  how  I  shall  look  Mr  Be^ 
field  in  the  face. 

Pat.  Fear  nothing,  sir  Benjamin :  make  haste 
and  receive  your  son-in-jaw.  I'  have  news  to 
communicate  to  Miss  Dove,  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  dispose  her  to  comply  with  your  wbhes. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  leave  her  to  your 
tutorage.  This  obliging  gentleman  undertakes 
not  only  for  my  wife,  but  my  daughter,  too. 

[Exit  Sir  Bex* 

Sophia.  I  am  surprized,  Mr  Paterson    ■ 

Pat.  Hold,  madam,  for  one  moment  t  I  have 
made  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance  to  your 
welfare:  you  are  in  an  error  with  regiard  to 
young  Belheld — Violctta.  tlie  lady  you  believed 
him  married  to,  is  here  in  the  house.  I  have 
brought  her  hither  at  your  request,  and  from  her 
I  learn  that  the  elder  brother  is  her  husband ; 
he,  who,  this  very  morning,  but  for  my  discovery, 
had  been  your*s  also. 

&y>Aia.  What's  this  yoo  tell  me,  sir?  Where 
is  this  lady?  where  is  Violetta?  where  is  young 
Belfield  ? 

Pat.  V^ioletta,  madam,  I  have  put  under  safe 
convoy,  and  by  this  time  your  waiting-woman 
has  lodged  her  privately  in  the  dosct  of  your 
bedchamber :  there  you' will  find  her,  and  learn 
the  whole  process  of  this  providential  escape. 
Ill  only  speak  a  word  to  sir  Benjamin,  and 
come  to  you  without  any  further  delay. 

[£xi7  Sophia. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin    Dove   and  Belfield 

sen. 

Sir  Ben.  W>11,  Mr  Paterson,  what  says  my 

daughter  ? 

Pat.  Every  thing  that  bcoomes  an  obedient 
daughter  to  say ;  so  that,  if  this  gentleman  b  not 
made  completely  happy  within  this  hour,  the 
fault  will  lie  at  his  door,  and  not  with  Miss 
Sophia. 

Sir  Ben.  This  is  good  news,  Paterson ;  but  I 
am  impatient  to  have  the  ceremony  concluded ; 
the  bells  are  ringing,  the  parson  is  wiuting,  and 
the  equipages  are  at  the  door.  Step  up  to  Sophia, 
and  tell  her  to  hasten ;  and  hark'c,  my  friend  ? 
as  you  go  by  lady  Dove's  door,  give  her  a  call-^ 
do  you  mind  me,  only  a  call  at  the  door :  don't 
you  go  in ;  she's  busy  at  work  upon  a  large  pai^ 
eel  of  ribbands,  whicli  I've  given  her  to  niake  in- 
to %vcdding  favours.  She'll  be  very  angry  if  you 
go  into  her  chamber.    Go,  go,  get  you  gone. 

[Exit  Patersox. 
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Bel.  ten.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  tir  Benjamin, 
that  Mr  Paterson  becomes  so  necessary  an. 
ag^t  in  tlie  female  affiiin  of  your  family  ?  1 
confess  to  you  mj  pride  is  wounded,  when  I  find 
I  am  to  thank  him  for  your  daughter's  conseut 
to  marry  me.  The  man  that  can  prevail  upon  a 
woman  to  act  against  her  liking,  what  may  he  not 
persuade  her  to  do  with  it  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Your  remark  is  just.  Paterson  ha& 
certainly  some  secret  faculty  of  persuasion ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  'tis  Letter  to  »ee  your 
danger  before  marriage,  than  to  be  feeling  it  out, 
as  i  have  done,'  afterwards. 

Enter  Captain  Ironsides,  and  Belfield  jun. 

Sir  Ben,  What,  old  acquaintance,  are  you 
come  to  rejoice  with  roe  on  this  occasion  ? — Bob 
BeiBeld,  too,  as  I  live  !  you  are  both  heartily  wel- 
come— 1  could  have  spared  their  visit  notwith- 
standing. [Aside. 

BeL  ten.  My  brother  here !  veiation  ! 

Bel.  jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  come  now  to  claim 
your  promise  of  one  hour*s  conversation  with 
your  daughter? 

^r  Ben.   The  devil  you  do ! 

Bel.  sen   Ridiculous ! 

BeL  jun.  To  you,  sir,  obligatio'ns  of  this  sort 
may  be  matter  of  ridicule;  but  while  I  relijriously 
observe  all  promises  I  make  to  others,  I  shall 
expect  others  to  be  as  observant  of  those  they 
make  to  me. 

BeL  ten.  Sir,  I  have  a  most  profound  venera- 
tion for  your  principles,  and  am  happy  to  find 
your  understanding  so  much  culti\ated  by  tra- 
Tel — but,  in  spite  of  your  addres%  you  will  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  induce  me  to  wave  my  riuht 
to  Miss  Dove,  in  favour  of  a  professed  ndven- 
turer. 

BeL  jun.  Shameless,  unfeeling  man!  an  ad- 
venturer, do  you  call  me?  You,  whose  unhro- 
therly  persecution  drove  me  to  this  hazardous, 
this  humiliating  ot  cupation  ? 

Iron.  Sirrah  !  Bob  !  no  reflections  upon  pri- 
vateering— it  has  lined  yuur  pockets  well,  you 
young  rogue;  and  you  may  tell  ynur  6ne  brother 
there,  that  we  have  landed  treasure  enough  upon 
his  estate  to  buy  the  fee-simple  of  it :  ay,  and 
for  what  I  know,  of  sir  Wiseacre's  here  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  Ren  What's  that  you  say,  captain  Iron- 
sides ?  Let's  have  a  word  m  a  comer  with  you. 

BeL  ten.  Look'e,  sir,  if  you  conceive  yourself 
wronged  by  me,  there  is  but  one  way — You 
know  your  remedy. 

BeL  jun.  I  know  your  meaning,  brother;  and, 
to  demonstrate  how  much  greater  my  courage  is 
than  yours,  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  dare  not 
accept  your  pniposal. 

Sir  Ben.  No,  no ;  I  have  given  him  enough  of 
that,  I  lielieve. 

Iron.  Bob  Belfield,  if  I  did  not  know  thee  for 
M  iad  of  mettle;  [  shou'dn't  tell  what  to  make  of 
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all  this :  for  my  own  paut,  I  midentand 
your  scmples  and  refinemeots  not  I — 
man — and  if  I  take  oate  to  gjve  an  af 
man,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  take 
from  no  man. 

Sir  Ben.  Come,  gendemen,  saspend  3 
pate.    Here  comes  mydaoghtser;  let' 
betwixt  you. 

BeL  jun.  Let  me  receive  my  a 
her  lips,  and  I  will  submit  to  it. 

Enter  Sophia,  Paterson,  and  LmADT  Dote. 

Sir  Ben,  Here's  a  young  gentleman,  dmngbter. 
ttiat  will  take  no  denial ;  be  coioes  to  forbid  ttx 
banns,  just  when  you  are  both  gcMog  into  the 
church  to  be  married. 

Sophia.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  somethins  ei- 
tranrdinary !  What  are  the  gentlemao'a  reasom 
for  this  behaviour? 

Sir  Ben.  He  claims  a  sort  of  promise  from  rae, 
that  he  should  be  indulged  in  an  hoards  coover- 
sation  with  you,  before  you  give  your  hand  to  hi> 
brother. 

Sophia.  An  hour's  oonversatiofi !  What  littk 
that  gentleman  can  have  to  say  to  me,  I  befierer 
may  be  said  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

BeL  ten.  I  think,  brother,  this  oonrersation 
don*t  promise  a  great  deal. 

Sophia.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  own  to  thk 
gentleman,  and  the  company  present,  that  tfacrr 
was  a  time,  when  I  entertained  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  his  merit.  Nay,  I  will  not  scruple  to  ouo- 
fess,  that!  had  conceived  a  regard  for  htm  of  the 
tenderest  sort 

Iron.  And  pray,  young  lady,  how  caose  mr 
nephew  to  forfeit  your  gw)d  opinion? 

Sophia.  By  a  conduct,  sir,  that  mast  for  ere^ 
forfeit  not  my  esteem  only,  but  yours,  and  all  man- 
kind's :  I  am  sorry  to  be  his  accuser,  but  I  iriu 
appeal  to  you,  Mr  Belfield,  who  are  his  brother, 
whether  it  is  reconcileable,  either  to  honour  or 
humanity,  to  prosecute  an  afl&ur  of  marriage  with 
one  woman,  when  you  are  previously  and  iodid- 
pensably  engaged  to  another? 

BeL  ten.  Hum ! 

Srphia.  Yet  this,  sir,  is  the  treatment  I  htvf 
received :  judge,  therefore,  if  I  can  desire  or 
consent  to  have  any  long  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  under  sudi  engagements;  nay, 
whom  I  can  prove  actually  married  to  another 
woman  in  this  very  house,  and  ready  to  vouch 
the  truth  of  what  I  assert.  Judge  for  me,  Mr 
Belfield,  could  you  believe  any  man  capaUc  ot 
such  complicated,  such  inconceivable  villainy  ? 

BeL  ten.  Heavens!  This  touches  me  too 
closely. 

Sir  Ben,  Sir,  I  would  fain  know  what  excuse 
you  can  have  for  this  behaviour?  I  can  teU  you, 
sir,  I  don't  understand  it. 

Lady  Daoe.  Oh  !  fie !  fie  upon  you,  Mr  Bel- 
field !  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  show 
your  face  in  this  family. 
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Sir  Ben,  Who  desired  you  to  put  in  your  oar? 
Iron,  Why,  sirrah,  would  not  one  wife  coo- 
tent  jou }  Tis  enough  in  all  reason  for  one  man; 
is  it  not,  sir  Benjamin? 

SeLjun,  Sir,  when  it  is  proved  I  am  married, 
accuse  me. 

Iron.  Look*ey  Bob,  I  don't  accuse  you  for 
marrying ;  'twas  an  indiscretion,  and  I  can  for- 
give it— but  to  deny  ity  is  a  meanness,  and  I 
abhor  it. 

Sophia.  Mr  Belfield,  do  you  say  nothing  upon 
this  occasion  ! 

BeL  ten.  Paterson,  I  am  struck  to  the  heart — 
I  caonot  support  my  guilt — I  am  married  to  Vio- 
letta — save  me  the  confusion  of  relating  it :  this 
dishonourable  engagement  for  ever  I  renounce ; 
nor  will  I  rest  till  I  have  made  atonement  to  an 
injured  wife.  Madam,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
for  a  few  minutes. 

BeLjun.  Hold,  sir !  this  contrivance  is  of 
your  forgii^ — ^you  have  touched  roe  too  near — 
and  now,  if  you  dare  draw  your  sword,  follow 
roe  ! 

Sophia.  Hold,  gentlemen !  you  forget  the  lady 

is  now  in  the  house — she  is  a  witness  that  will 

effectually  put  an  end  to  your  dispute — I  will 

conduct  her  hither.  [£xit  Sophia. 

BeLjun,  I  agree  to  it. 

Iron,  Hark'e,  nephew  ?  I  shrewdly  suspect  you 
have  been  laying  a  train  to  blow  yourself  up : 
if  once  Bob  comes  fairly  alongside  of  you,  you'll 
iind  your  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  you  :  I  never 
yet  found  my  boy  out  in  a  lie,  and  shan't  tamely 
see  a  lie  imposed  upon  him ;  for  while  he  is  ho- 
nest, and  I  have  breath,  he  shall  never  want  a 
friend  to  stand  by  him,  or  a  father  to  protect 
him. 

Bel  ten.  Mr  Paterson,  explain  my  stoiy— >I 
will  depart  this  instant  in  search  of  Violetta. 

Enter  Sophia  and  Violetta. 

Sophia,  Stay !  I  conjure  you — stay,  turn,  and 
look  back  upon  this  lady,  before  you  go. 

[Pretenting  Violetta. 

Bel.  ten.  My  wife !   . 

■Sir  Ben.  Hey-day  !  here's  a  turn. 

Iron.  I  thought  how  'twould  be. 

Vio.  Yes,  sir,  your  faithful,  your  forsaken  wife. 

BeL  ten.  How  shall  I  look  upon  you  ?  What 
shall  I  say  ?  Where  shall  I  hide  m^  confusion  ? 
Oh !  take  me  to  your  arms,  and,  in  that  soft 
shelter,  let  me  find  forgiveness  and  protection. 

Vio.  Be  this  your  only  punishment !  and  this ! 

BeLjun^  Was  it,  tlien,  a  sister  I  preserved  from 
death? 


BeL  ten.  What's  this  I  hear !  Oh !  brother, 
can  you  pard«)n,  too? 

BeLjun.  Be  indeed  a  brother,  and  let  this 
providential  event  be  the  renovation  of  our 
friendship. 

BeL  tea.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  nuuiam  ?-* 

tTo  Sophia.]  Paterson,  you  know  my  heart: 
ear  witness  to  its  remorse.  By  Heaven,  my  se- 
cret resolution  was,  instantly  to  have  departed 
in  search  of  this  my  injured  wife — but  Tm  not 
worthy  even  of  your  resentment :  here  is  one 
that  merits,  and  returns  your  love. 

[Turning  to  hit  brother. 

Iron.  Come,  god-daugntcr,  we  can  never  say 
the  fleet's  fairly  come  to  an  anchor,  while  the  aff- 
roiral's  ship  is  out  at  sea.*  [Presfnfira^  Belfield 
junior.]  My  nephew  here  is  as  honest  a  lad  as 
lives,  and  loves  you  at  the  soul  of  him  :  give  him 
your  hand,  and  FU  broach  the  last  chest  of  dol- 
lars, to  make  him  a  fortune  deserving  you. — 
What  say  you,  my  old  friend  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Here  s  my  hand !  IVe  spoke  the 
word — she's  his  own.  Lady  Dove,  I  won't  bear 
a  syllable  to  the  contrary. 

iron.  Then,  the  galleon  is  thy  own,  boy— ^- 
What  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  with  mo- 
ney ?  Give  me  a  warm  night-cap,  a  tiff  of  punch, 
and  an  elbow-chair  in  your  chimney-corner,  and 
I'll  lay  up  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

BeLjun,  How  shall  I  g^ve  utterance  to  my 
gratitude,  or  my  love ! 

£n/er  Goodwin,  Fanny,  Francis,  Philip,  and 

Lucy. 

Sir  Ben.  So,  so !  more  work  for  the  parson ! 

Iron,  What,  Francis!  hast  thou  chosen  a 
mate,  and  art  bound  upon  a  matrimonial  cruize, 
as  well  as  thy  master  ? 

Fran.  Ay,  sir ;  so  he  is  happy  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  has  no  objecttou  to  my  choice. 

BeL  ten.  What !  Are  you  all  assembled  to 
overwhelm  me  with  confusion  ?  Like  some  poor 
culprit,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  I 
stand  convicted  and  appalled.  But  all  your 
wrongs  shall  be  redressed — yours,  Goodwin — 
Philip's — Lucy's:  my  whole  life  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  justice  and  atonement.  Virtue, 
and  this  virtuous  woman,  were  my  first  ruling 
passions. 

Now  they  resume  their  social,  soft  controul. 
And  love  and  happiness  possess  ray  soul. 

[Eseunt  omnet. 
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MEN. 


Stockwell,  a  merchant,  father  to  Belcour. 
Belcour,  the  West  Indian,  attached  to  Louisa. 
Captain  Dudley,  an  old  officer  on  half-pa^f. 
Charles  Dudley,  his  $on,  attached  to  Char- 
lotte RUSPORT. 

Major  OTlaherty,  an  Irishman. 
Stukely,  principal  clerk  to  Stockwell, 

FULMER. 

Varland,  a  lawyer. 

Sailor. 

Servant  to  Stock  well. 

Servant  to  Lady  Rusport. 


WOMEN. 
Lady  Rusport,  attached  to  Major  0*FLAaEK« 

TY. 

Charlotte,  her  daughter. 
Louisa,  daughter  to  Dudley. 
Mrs  Fulmer,  wife  to  Fulmer. 
Lucy,  maid  to  Charlotte  Rusport. 
Housekeeper  belonging  to  Stock  well. 

Clerks  belonging  ^oStockwell,  ServaniSy  Smit 
lors,  Ne^roeSf  4'C- 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L^-^  merchant's  counting-house. 

Jn  an  inner  room,  set  off  by  glass-doors,  arc  dis- 
covered several  clerks,  employed  at  their  desks. 
A  writing-table  in  the  front  room.  Stockwell 
is  discoroered,  reading  a  letter;  Stukely  comes 
gently  out  of  the  back  room^  and  observes  him 
some  time  before  he  speaks. 

Stuke.  He  seems  disordered ;  something  in  that 
letter,  and  I'm  afraid  of  an  unpleasant  sort  He 
has  many  ventures  of  great  account  at  sea ;  a  ship 
richly  freighted  for  Barcelona ;  another  for  Lis- 
bon ;  and  others  expected  from  Cadiz,  of  still 
greater  value.  Besides  these,  I  know  he  has  ma- 
ny deep  cpnc^m^  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  undcr- 


writiD^s  to  a  vast  amount.    I'll  accost  liim.- 
Sir !  Mr  Stockwell ! 

Stock.  Stukely ! Well,  have  you  shipped 

the  cloths  ? 

Stuke.  I  have,  sir;  here's  the  bill  of  lading 
and  copy  of  the  invoice :  the  assortments  are  wl 
cqmparpd :  Mr  Traffick  will  give  you  the  policy 
upon  -Change. 

Stock,  ^is  very  well ;  lay  these  papers  by ;  and 
no  more  of  business  for  a  while.  Shut  the  door, 
Stukely.  1  have  had  long  proof  of  your  friend- 
ship and  fidelity  to  me ;  a  matter  of  most  infinite 
concern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  Jtwill  be  a  sensible 
relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  you.  I  have  just  now 
been  informed  of  the  aqriva)  of  the  young  Wes| 
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Indian,  I  have  so  long  been  expecting;  you  know 
IV horn  I  mean? 

Siuke.  Yes,  sir;  Mr  Belcour,  the  yonng  gen- 
tleman who  inherited  old  Belcour*8  great  estates 
in  Jamaica. 

Slocks  if  nsh,  not  so  loud ;  come  a  little  nearer 
this  way.  This  Belcour  is  now  in  London ;  part 
of  his  baggage  is  already  arrived ;  and  I  expect 
him  every  minute.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
his  coming  throws  me  into  some  agitation,  when 
I  tell  you,  Stukely,  he  is  my  son  ! 
Stuke,  Your  son ! 

Sfock.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  son.    Early  in  life  I 

accompanied  his  grandfather  to  Jamaica,  as  his 

clerk  ;  be  had  an  only  daughter,  somewhat  older 

than  myself,  the  mother  of  this  gentleman:  it 

was  my  chance  (call  it  good  or  ill)  to  engage  her 

affections ;  and,  as  the  inferiority  of  my  condition 

made  it  hopeless  to  expect  her  father's  consent, 

her  fondness  provided  an  expedient,  and  we  were 

privately  married :   the  issue  of  that  concealed 

engagement  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Belcour. 

Stuke.    That  event,  surely,  discovered  your 
connexion  P 

Stock.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after 
our  marriage,  old  Belcour  set  out  for  England ; 
and,  during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with 
great  secrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fniitful  in 
expedients  to  disguise  her  situation,  without  part- 
ing from  her  infant,  she  contrived  to  have  it  laid 
and  received  at  her  door  as  a  foundling.  After 
some  time,  her  father  returned,  having  left  me 
here ;  in  one  of  those  favourable  moments,  that 
decide  the  fortunes  of  prosperous  men,  this  child 
wan  introduced :  from  that  instant,  he  treated 
him  as  his  own,  gave  him  his  name,  and  brought 
him  up  in  his  family. 

Stuke.  And  did  you  never  reveal  this  secret, 
cither  tp  old  Belcour,  or  your  son. 
Stock.  Never. 

Stuke.  Therein  you  surprise  me;  a  merchant 
of  vour  eminence,  and  a  member  of  the  British 
parliament,  might  surely  aspire,  without  ofienoe, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  planter.  In  this  case,  too, 
natural  afiection  would  prompt  to  a  .discovery. 

Stock.  Your  remark  is  obvious;  nor  oould  I 
have  persisted  in  this  painful  silence,  but  in  obe- 
.dience  to  the  dying  injunctions  of  a  beloved  wife. 
The  letter,  you  found  me  reading,  conveyed  those 
injunctions  to  me ;  it  was  dictated  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, and  almost  in  the  article  of  death  (jroull 
spare  me  the  recital  of  it);  she  there  conjures 
me,  in  terms  as  solemn  as  they  are  affecting,  ne- 
ver to  reveal  the  secret  of  our  marriage,  or  with- 
draw my  son,  while  her  father  survived. 

Stuke.  But  on  what  motives  did  your  unhappy 
lady  found  these  injunctions  ? 

Stock.  Principally,  I  believe,  from  apprehen- 
sion on  my  account,  lest  old  Belcour,  on  whom, 
at  her  decease,  I  wholly  depended,  should  with- 
draw his  protection :  in  part,  from  consideration 
fif  bis  repose,  as  well  knomng  the  discovery 


would  deeply  a£Rect  his  spirit,  whidi  was  haughty, 
vehement,  and  unforgiving :  and  lastly,  in  regard 
to  the  interest  of  her  infant,  whom  he  had  warm- 
ly adopted,  and  for  whom,  in  case  of  a  discovery, 
every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  his  reseut- 
menL  And,  indeed,  though  the  alteration  in  my 
condition  might  have  justified  me  in  discovering 
myself,  yet  I  always  thought  my  son  safer  in 
trusting  to  the  capnce,  than  to  the  justice,  of  his 
grandfather.  My  judt^ment  has  not  suffered  by 
the  event;  old  Belcour  is  dead,  and  has  ht- 
ifueathed  his  whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

Stuke.  Now,  then,  you  are  no  longer  bound  to 
secrecy. 

Stock.  True :  but  before  I  publicly  reveal  my- 
self, I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment  of 
my  son*s  disposition.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
letting  his  spirit  take  its  course  without  restraint; 
by  these  means,  I  think  I  shall  discover  much 
more  of  his  real  character,  under  the  title  of  his 
merchant,  than  I  should  under  that  of  his  father. 

A  Sailor  enters,  ushering  in  several  black  ser* 
vantSj  carrying  portmanteaus^  trunks^  ifC. 

SaL  Save  your  honour — is  your  name  Stock- 
well,  pray  f 

Stock.  It  is. 

Sai.  Part  of  my  master  Beloour's  baggage,  an't 
please  you :  theres  another  cargo  not  far  a-stera 
of  us,  and  the  cock-swain  has  got  charge  of  the 
dumb  creatures. 

Stock.  Prithee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures 
do  you  speak  off  has  Mr  Belcour  brought  over  a 
collection  of  wild  beasts  ? 

SaL  No,  lord  love  him !  no,  not  he :  let  me 
see ;  there's  two  green  monkies,  a  pair  of  grey 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs>  wod  a  Mangrova 
dog ;  that's  all. 

Stock.  Is  that  all? 

iSdi.  Yes,  your  honour ;  yes,  that's  all ;  bless 
his  heart,  a'might  have  brought  over  the  whole 
island  if  he  would ;  a  didn't  leave  a  dry  eye  in  it. 

Stock.  Indeed  \  Stukely,  shew  them  where  to 
bestow  their  baggage.    Follow  that  gentleman. 

Sain  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads;  bear  a  hand. 
[Exit  with  Stukely  and  sertantt. 

Stock.  If  the  principal  tallies  with  his  purvey- 
orSi  he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  place : 
he  has  a  friend,  however,  m  this  sea-faring  fel- 
low :  'tis  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man's  heart, 
when  his  shipmates  give  him  a  good  word.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IL— CAoii^es  to  a  dreming-room. 

A  servant  discovered  setting  the  chairs  6y,  j-c. 
A  fcoman  servant  enters  to  him. 

House.  Why,  what  a  fuss  does  our  good  mas- 
ter put  himself  in  about  this  West  Indian  !  See 
what  a  bill  of  fare  I've  been  forced  to  draw  out : 
seven  and  nine,  I'll  assure  you,  and  only  a  family 
dinner,  as  be  caUs  it :  why,  if  my  lord  mayor  wa« 
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expected,  there  cooldii't  be  a  greater  to  do  about 
him. 

Ser,  I  wish  to  ray  heart  joa  had  but  seen  the 
loads  of  trunks^  boxes,  and  portmaoteaus  he  has 
sent  hither.  An  ambassador^  baggage,  with  all 
the  smuggled  goods  of  his  family,  does  not  ex- 
ceed it 

House,  A  fine  pickle  hell  put  the  house  into ! 
had  he  been  master's  own. son,  and  a  Christian 
Englishman,  there  couldn't  be  more  rout  than 
there  is  about  this  Creolian,  as  they  call  them. 

Ser.  No  matter  for  chat ;  he's  very  rich,  and 
that's  sufficient.  They  say  he  has  rum  and  sugar 
enough  belonging  to  him,  lo  make  all  the  water 
IB  the  Thames  mto  punch.  But  I  see  my  mas- 
ter's coming.  [£xeunt. 

Stockwell  enters,  foUcwed  by  a  Servant. 

Stock.  Where  is  Mr  Beloour?  Who  brought 
this  note  from  him  ? 

Ser,  A  waiter  from  the  London  tavern,  sir; 
he  says  tiie  young  gentleman  is  just  dresse(^  and 
will  be  with  you  directly. 

Stock.  Shew  him  in  when  he  arrives., 

Ser,  I  shall,  sir.  I'll  have  a  peep  at  him  first, 
however ;  I've  a  great  mind  to  see  this  outland- 
ish spark.  The  sailor  fellow  says  he'll  make  rare 
doings  amongst  us.  [Astde, 

Stock.  You  need  not  wait — ^leave  me.  [Eeit 
Servant.]  Let  me  see  [Heads. 

'  I  write  to  you  under  the  hands  of  the  hair- 
'  dresser.  As  soon  as  I  have  made  myself  decent, 

*  and  slipped  on  some  fresh  clothes,  I  will  have 

*  the  honour  of  paying  you  my  devoirs. 

*  Yours^ 

Belcovb.' 

He  writes  at  his  ease;  for  he's  unoonsdous  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed ;  but  what  a  palpi- 
tation does  it  throw  m^  heart  into!  a  father's 
heart !  Tis  an  affecting  mterview ;  when  my  eyes 
meet  a  son,  whom  yet  they  never  saw,  where 
shall  I  find  constancy  to  support  it  ?  Should  he 
resemble  his  mother,  I  am  overthrown.  All  the 
letters  I  have  had  from  him  (for  I  industriously 
drew  him  into  a  correspondence  with  me),  be- 
speak him  of  quick  and  ready  understanding. — 
All  the  reports  I  ever  received,  give  me  favoura- 
ble impressioi>s  of  his  character ;  wild,  perhaps, 
as  the  manner  of  his  country  is ;  but|  I  trusty  not 
frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  Servamt. 
Ser,  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  come. 

Enter  another  Servant 
Ser,  Mr  Belcour. 


BELCora  enters. 

Stock.  Mr  Belcour,  I'm  rejoiced  to 
you're  welcome  to  England. 

BeL  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr  Stockwell : 
you  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a  discance ; 
now  we  are  met ;  and  the  pleasure  this  meeting, 
gives  me,  amply  compensates  for  the  perils  I 
have  run  through  in  accomplishing  it. 

Stock.  What  perils,  Mr  Belcour  ?  I  could  not 
have  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad  pas- 
sage at  this  time  o'  year. 

Bel.  Nor  did  we :  courier-like,  we  came  post- 
ing to  your  shores,  upon  the  piDicms  of  tise 
swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew ;  'tis  upon  Ftghsh 
ground  all  my  difficulties  have  arisen ;  'tis  the 
passage  from  the  river-side  I  complain  of. 

Stock.  Ay,  indeed!  What  obstruccioiis  can 
you  have  met  between  this  and  the  river-siiie .' 

BeL  Innumerable  !  Your  town's  as  full  of  de- 
files as  the  island  of  Corsica;  and,  I  believe, 
they  are  as  obstinately  defended  :  so  much  hur- 
ry, bustle,  and  confusion  on  our  quays ;  so  muxj 
sugar-casks,  porter-butts,  and  common-comMal- 
men  in  your  streets,  that,  unless  a  man  marched 
with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis  more  than  the  la- 
bour of  a  Hercules  can  effect,  to  make  aojr  tole- 
rable way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  inoommo- 
ded. 

BeL  Why,  faith,  'twas  all  my  own  fault.  Ac- 
customed to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of  patience 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house  extortinfr- 
ers,  boatmen,  tide-waiters,  and  water-baiiiffi^ 
that  beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  than  a  swana  of 
musquetoes,  I  proceeded  a  little  too  roughly  to 
brush  them  awaj  with  my  rattan  :  the  sturdy 
rogues  took  this  m  dudgeon,  and  beginning  to  re- 
bel, the  mob  chose  different  sides,  and  a  furioa$ 
scuffle  ensued ;  in  the  course  of  which,  my  per- 
son and  apparel  suffered  so  much,  that  [  was 
obliged  to  step  into  the  first  tavern  to  refit,  be- 
fore I  could  make  my  approaches  in  anj  deceat 
trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish ;  dear  Natar^ 
add  the  rest,  and  I  am  happy!  [AsideJ]  Well, 
Mr  Belcour,  'tis  a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of 
mv  countrymen's  spirit ;  but,  I  trust,  yoall  not 
thmk  the  worse  of  them  for  it. 

BeL  Not  at  all,  not  at  ail ;  I  like  them  the 
better.  Was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perfaapi^ 
wish  them  a  little  more  tractable ;  but  as  a  fel- 
low subject,  and  a  sharer  in  their  freedom,  I  ap- 
plaud their  spirit,  though  I  feel  the  effects  of  it 
m  every  bone  of  my  skin. 

Stock  Tha^s  well ;  I  like  that  wdl.  How 
gladly  I  dould  fall  upon  his  nedi,  and  own  myself 
his  father !  [Aside, 

BuL  W^eli,  Mr  Stockwell,  for  the  fint  time 
in  my  life, 'here  am  I  in  England;  at  the  fma- 
tain  head  of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  of  arti^ 
aad  eleganaest    My  happy  stars  have  given  ve 
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&  good  estate,  and  the  conspiring  winds  have 
blown  me  hither  to  spend  iL 

Stock.  To  ttse  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should 
bope  ;  to  treat  it,  Mr  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal,  over 
^vhom  you  have  a  wanton  and  despotic  power; 
but  as  a  subject,  which  you  are  bound  to  govern 
with  a  temperate  and  restrained  authority. 

SeL    True,  sir ;  most  truly  said !    Mine's  a 
commission,  not  a  right :    I  am  the  offitpring  of 
distress,  and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my  bro- 
ther.     While  I  have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  I 
>wUl  hold  them  open  to  mankind:  but,  sir,  my 
passions  are  my  masters ;  they  take  me  where 
thev  ^vill ;  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reason 
and   to  virtue  nothing  but  my   wishes  and  my 
sighs. 

•Stock,  Come,  come;  the  man,  who  can  accuse, 
I    corrects  himself.  ' 

Bel.  Ah !  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of :  I 
wish  a  friend  wouid  take  it  up :  I  would  to 
Heaven  you  had  leisure  fur  the  employ  !  but  did 
you  drive  a  trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  Tou  would  not  find  the  task  so  toilsome  as 
I     to  keep  me  free  from  faults. 

Stock.  Well,  1  am  not  d  scounifred  :  this  can- 
dour tells  me,  1  should  not  have  die  fault  of  flelf- 
conceit  to  combat ;  that,  at  least,  is  not  among 
the  number. 

Bet,  No ;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth,  who 

thought  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself, 

,      I  would  take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego  my  own. 

Stock.  And,  was  I  to  choose  a  pupil,  it  should 

be  one  of  your  complexion :  so,  it  you  will  come 

along  with  me,  %%e'll  agree  upon  your  admission, 

and  enter  on  a  course  of  lectures  directly. 

BeL  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  lU^~-Changet  to  a  room  in  Lady  Rus- 

port's  home, 

I 

i  Enter  Ladt  Rusport  anc{  Charlotte. 

Lady  Ru$,  Mis»  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more  of  captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  family : 
not  a  shilling  of  mine  shall  ever  cross  the  hands 
of  any  of  them :  because  my  sister  chose  to  mar- 

'        ry  a  beggar,  am  I  bound  to  support  him  and  his 
posterity  ? 

'  Char,  I  think  you  are. 

Lady  Rut.  Yon  think  I  am  ?  and,  pray,  where 
do  you  find  the  law  that  tells  you  sor 

Char.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote 
chapter  and  verse ;  but  1  take  charity  to  be  a 
main  clause  in  the  great  statute  of  Chnstiauity. 

Lady  Rus,  1  say  charity,  indeed !  And  pray, 
miss,  are  you  sure  that  it  is  charity,  pure  charity, 
which  moves  you  to  plead  for  I'antain  Dudley  ? 
Amongst  all  jrour  pity,  do  you  fina  no  spice  of  a 
certftin  anti-*spiritual  passion,  called  love  ?  Don't 
mistake  yourself ;  you  are  no  saint,  child,  believe 
mc ;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  distre:ises  of  old 
Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter  into  the  barpiin, 

'         would  never  break  your  heart,  if  there  was  not  a 


certain  young  fellow  of  two  and  twenty  in  the 
case ;  who,  by  the  happy  recommendation  of  a 
i;ood  person,  and  the  brilliant  appointments  of 
an  ensigncjr,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  coaen 
you  out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to  bestow 
It  upon  him. 

Char.  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can  never 
want  any  other  recommendation  with  me;  and, 
if  my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley  is  acquitted 
b^r  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope  lady  Rusport 
will  not  condemn  me  for  it. 

Lady  Rus.  I  condemn  you !  I  thank  Heayen^ 
Miss  Rusport,  I  am  no  ways  responsible  for  year 
conduct;  nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine  how  you 
dispose  of  yourself:  you  are  not  my  daughter 2 
ana,  when  I  married  your  father,  poor  sir  Ste- 
phen Rusport,  I  found  you  a  forward,  spoiled 
miss  of  fourteen,  far  above  being  instructed  by 
me. 

CAar.  Perhaps,  your  ladyship  calls  this  in- 
struction } 

Lady  Rus.  You're  strangely  pert ;  but  'tis  no 
wonder.  Your  mother,  i  am  told,  was  a  fine 
lady ;  and  according  to  the  modern  style  of  edu- 
cation you  was  brought  up.  It  was  not  so  in 
my  young  days ;  there  was,  then,  some  decorum 
in  the  world,  some  subordination,  as  the  great 
Lr)cke  expresses  it  Oh!  it  was  an  edifying 
sight,  to  see  the  regular  deportment  observed  in 
our  family :  no  giggling,  no  gossiping  was  going 
oil  there ;  my  good  father,  sir  Oliver  Roundhead, 
never  was  seen  to  laugh  himself,  nor  ever  allow- 
ed it  in  his  children. 

Char.  Ay ;  those  were  happy  times,  indeed ! 

Lady  Rus.  But,  in  this  forward  age,  we  have 
coquettes  in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  in 
the  cradle ;  girls  of  fifteen,  that  lead  the  fashion 
in  new  caps  and  new  opinions ;  that  have  their 
sentiments  and  their  sensations;  and  the  idle 
fops  encourage  them  in  it.  O'  my  conscience,  I 
wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see  in  such  ba- 
bies! 

Char.  True,  madam :  but  all  men  do  not  over- 
look the  maturer  beauties  of  your  ladyship's  age; 
witness  your  admirer.  Major  Dennis  OTlaherty  : 
there's  un  example  of  some  discernment.  I  de- 
clare to  you,  when  your  ladyship  is  by,  the  major 
takes  no  more  notice  of  me,  than  it  I  was  pait 
of  ttie  furniture  of  your  chamber. 

Ijady  Rus.  The  major,  child,  has  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and  has 
more  enlarged  notions  of  female  merit  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  an  English  home-bred  lover:  in  most 
other  countries,  no  woman  on  your  side  fortj 
would  ever  be  named  in  a  polite  circle. 

Char,  Right,  madam;  rve  been  told,  that  in*. 
Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches,  and 
\'enuses  in  their  grand  climacteric :  a  lover 
there  celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the  dimples,  in 
his  mistress's  face.  The  major^  I  think,  has 
sen'cd  in  the  Imperial  army. 
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Lady  ftia.  Are  you  piqued,  my  youn^  ma- 
dam ?  Had  my  sister,  Louisa,  yielded  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  ooe  of  Major  OTtahcrty*s  person  and 
appearance,  she  would  have  had  some  escuse : 
but  to  run  away,  as  she  did,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's  sort 

Char,  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  venial 
trespass  that  ever  girl  ot  sixteen  committed;  of 
a  nuhle  family,  an  en^^apng  person,  strict  honour, 
and  s<)und  understanding,  what  accompHshment 
was  there  wanting  in  Captain  Dudley,  but  that 
which  the  prodigality  of  his  ancestors  had  depri- 
Ted  him  of? 

Ladkf  Rus.  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves :  ilasn*t  t)ie  old  man  captain's  half  pay  ? 
And  is  not  the  son  an  ensign  ? 

Char.  An  ensign!  Alas,  poor  Charles!  Would 
to  Heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart  feels  and  suf- 
fers, for  his  sake  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your  lady- 
ship. 

Ladtf  Rus.  Who?  Dudley?  What  can  have 
broim,ht  him  to  town  ? 

Char.  Dear  madam,  *tis  Charles  Dudley ;  'tis 
your  nephew. 

Lady  Rus.  Nephew !  I  renounce  him  as  my 
nephew  !  Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his  grand- 
son. Wasn't  he  son  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
only  male  descendant  of  sir  Oliver  ?  and  didn*t 
he  cut  him  oft*  with  a  shilling?  Didn't  the  poor, 
dear,  good  man  leave  his  whole  fortune  to  me, 
except  a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden  sister, 
who  spoiled  her  constitution  with  nursing  him  ? 
And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny  of  that  for- 
tune shall  ever  be  disposed  of  othenvise,  thau 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

So,  young  man,  whence  come  you  ?  What  brings 
you  to  town  ? 

Charles.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming 
to  town,  your  ladyship  is  m  some  degree  respon- 
sible for  it;  for  part  of  my  errand  was  to  pay  my 
duty  iiere. 

Lady  Rus.  I  hope  you  have  some  better  ex- 
cuse tiian  uil  this. 

Charles.  Tis  true,  madam,  I  have  other  mo- 
tives; but,  if  1  cous'ider  my  tmiible  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  I  now  enjoy,  I  should  hope  my  aunt 
would  not  think  my  company  the  less  welcome 
for  the  value  I  set  upon  hers. 

Ladif  Rus.  Coxcomb  !  And  where  is  your  fa- 
tiuTf  child?  and  your  sister?  Are  they  in  town, 
too? 

Charles.  They  are. 

Lady  Rus.  Ridiculous  I  I  don't  know  what 
people  do  in  London,  who  have  no  money  to 
spend  in  it. 

Char.  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kiiidly  to 


your  nephew ;  how  can  you  optpress  a  yet:.  : 
his  sensibility  ? 

Lady  Rus.  Miss  Raspoit,  I  insist  up>jn  ^   : 
retiring  to  your  apartmfmt :    wtieo  I  ^arit  ^  _- 
advice.  Til  send  to  you.  [Exit  CnAaLorrr  I  ^ 
yoa  have  put  on  a  red  coat,  too,  as  well  a>  n  . 
father  ?   'tis  plain  what  value  you  set  ui»q  * 
good  advice  sir  Oliver  used  to  give  you    . 
often  has  he  cautioned  you  against  tiie  anr .  - 

Charles.   Had  it  pleased  my  grand  I'at  --: 
enable  me  to  have  obeyed  his  cantion,  I  ^^ 
have  done  it ;  but  you  well  know  bow  6c>:.' 
I  am ;  and  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  pr. 
tlie  service  of  my  king  to  that  of  any  ocinr  il  - 
ter. 

Lady  Rus.  Well,  well ;  take  your  on  n  coor^ 
'tis  no  concern  of  mine :  yon  never  consuit(<i 

Charles.  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  laJy  ^ 
but  ci>uld  obtain   no  answer;    and,  bina    .< 
grandfather's  death,  this  is  the  6rst  op|P)rt..  / 
I  have  had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Lady  Rus.  I  must  desire  you  not  to  u.(r/- . 
the  death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hc^-.». 
my  spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Char  Us.  I  shall  obey  you  :  permit  roc  to  -- 
that,  as  that  event  has  nchly  supplied  you  v.  . 
the  materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  ii.vi.- 
mily  can  furnish  you  with  objects  of  iL 

Lady  Rm9.    The   distresses   of   your  f^ri 
child,  are  quite  out  of  the  question  at  pn^ 
had  sir  Oliver  been  pleased  to  consider  ibcn . . 
should  have  been  well  content;   but  he  ha^  jK  - 
lutely  taken  no  notice  of  you  in  his  will,  ziA  ' 
to  me,  must  and  shall  be  a  law.    Tell  your  fa: 
and  your  sister  I  totally  disapprove  oV  tiic:*    - 
ming  up  to  town. 

Charles,  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  U ' 
your  ladysliip  knows  the   motive   that  Ir   . 

him  hither? Allured  by  the  ofier  of  c\  : 

ging  for  a  commission  on  full   pay,  the  u : 
after  thirty  years  service,  prepares  to  cm  c  " 
the  fatal  heats  of  Senegambia ;  but  wants  a  ^:i^ 
supply  to  equip  him  for  the  expedition. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Major  O'Flaherty,  to  wait  on  your  L. .  • 
ship. 

Enter  Major  O'Flaherty. 

O^Fia.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man : «" 
you  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my  word  tVir  r  • 
I  hope,  madam,  'tis  evidence  enough  ot*  im  l>-   . 
present,  when  I've  the  honour  of  telling  >  ^^  >' 
myself. 

Lady  Rus.  Maior  O'Flaherty,  I  am  rcj  •'  ^ 
to  see  you.  Nepnew  Dudley,  you  percciu  I '• 
engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  ynur  l>  '^- 
ship's  more  agreeable  engagements,  l  pa^vc 
I  have  my  answer. 

Jjady  Rus.  Your  answer,  child  !  What  arT^^f- 
can  you  possibly  expect?  or  bow  cau  wu-^^ 
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montic  father  suppose  that  ^I  'fttn  to  abet  him 
in   all    his   idle  and  extravagant  undertakings^ 
Come,  maior,  iet  me  shew  you  the  way  into  my 
dressing-room,  and  let  us  leave  this  young  adven- 
turer to  his  meditation.  [Exit, 
O'Fla,  I  follow  you»  my  lady.    Young  gentle- 
man,  your  obedient!   Upon  my  conscience,  as 
line  a  young  fellow  as  I  would  wish  to  clap  my 
eyes  on  :    he  might  have  answered  my  salute, 
however — well,   let  it  pass:    fortune,  perhaps, 
frowns   upon  the  poor  lad ;  she's  a  damned  slip- 
pery lady,  and  very  apt  to  jilt  us  poor  fellows, 
that  wear  cockades  in  our  hats.    Fare  thee  well, 
honey,  whoever  thou  art.                            [Exit, 
Charies.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  puritan! 
Out  upon  it  1  her  heart  is  flint ;  yet  that  woman, 
that  aunt  of  mine,  without  one  worthy  particle  in 
her  composition,  would,  I  dare  be  sworn,  as  soon 
set  her  foot  in  a  pest  house  as  in  a  play-bouse. 

iCfOtng. 

Miss  Rusport  enters  to  him, 

CAar.  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles ;  whither  are 
you  going  in  such  baste? 


CharUg,   Madam!   Miss  Rusport!  what  are 

your  commands } 

Char,  Why  so  reserved  ?  We  had  used  to  an- 
swer to  no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles 
and  Charlotte. 

Charles.  What  ails  you?  You  have  been  weep- 
ing. 

Char,  No,  no ;  or  if  I  have— — ^your  ^yes  are 
full,  too.  But  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say 
to  you.  Before  von  go,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
where  you  are  to  be  found ;  here,  write  me  your 
direction ;  write  it  upon  the  back  of  this  visitinf^ 
ticket Have  you  a  pencil  ? 

Charles,  I  have :  but  why  should  pu  desire  to 
find  us  out?  'tis  a  poor,  little,  inconvenient 
place;  my  sister  has  no  apartment  £t  to  receive 
you  in. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  company 
directly. 

Char,  I  am  coming— -well,  have  yon  wrote  it? 
Give  it  me.  O  Charles  !  either  you  do  not,  or 
you  will  not,  understand  me.   [Exeunt  severally. 


ACT    11. 


SCENfe  t. — A  room  in  Fulmer^s  house. 

Enter  Fulmer  and  Mrs  Fulm  er. 

Afrs  FuL  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and 
ini.un^  sighing  and  desponding!  Fni  a&hamed 
of  you,  Mr  Fulmer :  is  tnis  the  country  you  de- 
scribed to  me,  a  second  Eldorado,  rivers  of  gold 
and  rocks  of  diamonds  ?  You  found  me  in  a 
pretty  snug  retired  way  of  life  at  Boulogne,  out  of 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  wholly  at 
my  ease ;  you,  indeed,  was  upon  the  wing,  with 
a  fiery  persecution  at  your  back :  but,  like  a  true 
son  of  Loyola,  you  had  then  a  thousand  ingenious 
devices  to  repair  your  fortune:  and  this,  your  na- 
tive country,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  your  per- 
formances :  fool  that  I  was,  to  be  inveigled  mto 
it  by  yon !  but,  thank  Heaven,  our  partnership 
is  revocable.  I  am  not  your  wedded  wife,  praised 
be  my  stars !  for  what  have  we  got,  whom  have 
we  gulled,  but  ourselves  ?  which  of  all  your  trains 
has  taken  fire  ?  even  this  poor  expedient  of  your 
bookseller's  shop  seems  abandoned;  for  if  a  chance 
customer  drops  in,  who  is  there,  pray,  to  help 
him  to  what  he  wants  ? 

FuL  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
gW>unds  that  I  despair ;  there  had  usea  to  be  a 
livelihood  to  be  picked  up  in  tliis  country,  both 
for  the  honest  and  dishonest :  (  have  tried  each 
walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last :  there  is 
not  a  point  to  which  the  wit  and  faculty  of  man 
can  turn,  that  I  have  not  set  mine  to;  but  in 
vain,  1  am  beat  through  every  quarter  of  the 
Kompass. 

Mrs  FuL  Ah !  common  efforts  ail ;  strike  me 

Vol.  H. 


a  master-stroke,  Mr  Fulmer,  if  you  wish  to  make 
any  fieure  in  this  country. 

FuJ.  But  where,  how',  and  what?  I  have  blus- 
tered fur  prerOfTRtive ;  I  have  bellowed  for  free- 
dom ;  I  have  otTered  to  serve  my  country ;  I  have 
engaged  to  betray  it.  A  master-stroke,  truly ! 
why,  I  have  talked  treason,  writ  treason ;  and,'  if 
a  man  can't  live  by  that,  he  can  live  by  nothing. 
Here  I  set  up  as  a  bnoksellcr,  why  men  left  off 
reading;  and,  if  1  was  to  turn  butcher,  I  believe, 
on  my  conscience,  they'd  leave  off  eating. 

Captain  Dudley  crosses  the  stage. 

Mrs  FuL  Why,  there  now's  your  lodger,  old 
captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there's  no 
flint  without  fire ;  something  might  be  struck  out 
of  him,  if  you  had  the  wit  to  find  the  way. 

FuL  Hang  him,  an  old  dry-skinned  curmud- 
geoi\  I  you  may  as  well  think  to  get  truth  out  of 
a  courtier,  or  candour  out  of  a  critic :  I  can  mako 
nothing  of  him ;  besides,  he's  poor,  and  tlierefore 
not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs  Ful,  The  more  fool  he !  Would  any  man 
be  poor  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his  posses- 
sion ? 

FuL  His  daughter,  you  mean?  she  is,  indeed, 
uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs  FuL  Beautiful !  Why,  she  need  only  be 
seen,  to  have  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  at  her 
feet.  Egad,  I  wish  I  had  the  leasing  of  her 
beauty ;  what  would  some  of  our  youpg  nabobs 
give 

FuL  liush!  lieie  comes  the  captain;  good 
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girl,  leAyre  us  to  ourselves^  and  let  me  try  ^htft  I 
can  make  of  hiro. 

Mrs  Fui.  Capuin,  truly !  i'ivith^  Fd  have  a 
regiment,  had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was 
three  mouths  older.  [Exit  Mas  Ful. 

Enter  Captaik  Dudley. 

FuL  Captain  Dudley,  good  moming  to  you  ! 

Dud.  Mr  Fulmer,  1  luive  borrowed. a  book 
"*  from  your  shop ;  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my  de- 
ceased friend  Tristram :  he  is  a  flattering  writer 
to  us  poor  soldiers ;  and  the  divine  story  of  Le 
Fevre,  which  makes  part  of  this  book,  in  my  opi- 
nion of  it,  dues  honour,  not  to  its  author  only,  but 
to  human  nature. 

FuL  Hc*s  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  df  trade, 
but  one  I  never  relished  :  he  is  much  too  loose 
and  proflig^ate  for  my  taste. 

Dud.  That's  being  too  severe :  I  hold  him  to 
be  a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense :  he  plays,  in- 
deed, with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
too  wantonly ;  but,  while  he  thus  designedly 
masks  his  main  attack,  he  comes  at  once  upon 
the  heart ;'  refines,  amends  it,  sofVens  it ;  beats 
down  each  selfish  barrier  from  about  it,  and  opens 
every  sluice  of  pity  and  benevolence. 

Ful.  We  of  the  catholic  persuasion  are  •  not 
much  bound  to  him. Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  op- 
pose your  opinion  ;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a 
favourite  mistress ;  and  there,  you  know,  captain, 
no  man  likes  to  have  his  taste  arraigned. 

Dud,  Upon  my  word,  sir,  T  don't  know  what  a 
man  likes  in  that  case ;  'tis  an  experiment  I  never 
hiade. 

Ful.  Sir ! — Are  you  sertous  ? 

pud.  Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you 
think  so. 

FuL  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is !  [Atide.]  I 
apprehend  you,  sir;  you  speak  With  caution;  you 
are  married  ? 

Dud.  I'have  been. 

FuL  And  this  young  lady,  which  accompanies 
you— 

Dud.  Passes  for  my  daughter. 

FkL  Passes  for  his  daughter !  humph — [Aside.] 
She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  finely  accomplished, 
of  a  most  enchanting  shape  and  air. 

Dud,  You  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has  the 
greatest  defect  a  woman  can  Iwve. 

FuL  How  80^  pray? 

Dud.  She  has  no  fortune. 

FuL  Rather  say  that  you  have  none ;  and  that's 
a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years,  Captain  Dud- 
ley :  yOu'vc  served,  no  doubt  ? 

Dud,  Familiar  coxcomb!  But  I'll  humour  him. 

[Aside, 
him. 
[Aside, 
Dud,  Above  thirty  years  Fve  been  in  the  ser* 
♦ice,  Mr  Fulmer. 

FuL  I  gua^sed  as  much ;  I  laid  it  at  no  less : 
Vfhjf  'tis  a  wearisome  time ;  'tb  an  apprenticeship 


to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  patriiir«b.  Bhc  pre- 
ferment must  be  dosely  followed  :  yon  oercr 
could  have  been  so  far  behind-hand  in  the  gImm^ 
unless  you  had  palpably  mistaken  jntsr  way. 
You'll  pardon  me ;  but  I  begin  to  peroeMre  yoa 
have  lived  in  the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud,  It  may  be  so ;  and  yon,  perlicpSy  can 
give  me  better  council.  I'm  now  solicitnijg  a  fa- 
vour ;  an  eichatige  to  a  company  oo  foil  nay ; 
nothing  more ;  and  yet  I  meet  a  thousand  nan 
to  that ;  though,  without  boasting,  I  ahovld  dtiak 
the  certificate  of  services,  which  I  sent  in,  niglit 
have  purchased  that  indulgence  to  me. 

FuL  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them  ?  Cer- 
tificate of  services,  indeed  !  Send  in  a  certificate 
of  vour  fear  dHughter ;  carry  her  in  your  band 
with  you. 

Dud.  What!  Who?  Mydanghter!  Carrynij 
daughter!  Well,  and  what  then? 

FuL  Why,  then  your  fortune's  made,  thafs 
all. 

Dud,  I  understand  you :  and  this  yon  call 
knowledge  of  the  world  ^  Despicable  knowlei^ ! 
but,  sirrah,  I  will  have  you  know 

[Thn 


FuL  Help!  Who's  within?  Would  you  strike 
me,  sir?  Would  you  lift  your  hand  against  a  man 
in  his  own  house  ? 

Dud.  In  a  church,  if  be  dare  insult  the  po- 
ver^  of  a  man  of  honour. 

FuL  Have  a  care  what  you  do !  rctnember 
there  is  such  a  tiling  in  law  as  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery ;  ay,  and  such  triflmg  forms  as  warrants  and 
indictments. 

Dud.  Oo,  sir;  you  are  too  mean  for  my  le- 
sentment :  'tis  that,  and  not  the  law,  protects  yna. 
— ^Hence ! 

FuL  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  Mockliead ! 
ni  be  revenged  of  him.  [.^isiSdir. 

[EsU  FuL. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Cha,  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  Sure  I  heard  an 
outcry  as  I  entered  the  house  ? 

Dud.  Not  unlikely ;  our  landlord  and  bis  wile 
are  for  ever  wrangling. — Did  you  find  your  aant 
Dudley  at  home  ? 

Cka,  I  did. 

Dud,  And  what  was  your  reception  ? 

Cka,  Cold  as  our  Jxiverty,  and  her  pride,  oooM 
make  it. 

Dud,  You  told  her  the  pfessing  occasion  I  bad 
fbr  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this  exchange; 
has  she  grantea  me  the  relief  I  asked  ? 

Cha,  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  refused 
it. 

Dud,  That's  hard :  that^  hard,  indeed !  My 
petition  was  for  a  small  sum ;  she  has  refused  it^ 
you  say  ?  well,  be  it  so ;  I  must  not  oompiainL 
Did  you  see  the  broker  about  the-  insurance  on 
my  life  ? 

CAff.  There,  again,  I  am  the  messenger  of  ill 
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;  I  €smn  niat  no  money,  so  f«tal  i$  the  cli- 
s   •Iwy  that  ever  my  father  should  be  sent 
to  peiish  in  such  a  place ! 

Louisa  entert  hattify, 

I^utL    liOttisay  what's  the  matcer?  yoo  seem 
frightened  ! 

Z^au»    I  aos,  indeed :  coming  from  Miss  Ros- 
poTt*s,  I  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
wbo  has  beset  nie  in  the  strani^est  manner, 
€Jhgt^  losutibrable !  wes  he  rude  to  you ? 
IjoUm  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  riide  to 
roe»   but  he  was  very  importunate  to  speak  to  me, 
and  opoe  or  twios  attempted  to  lift  up  my  hat : 
he  followed  me  to  the  corner  of  tlie  street,  and 
there  i  gave  him  the  slip. 

IhuL  Yoi)  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
«hi)dy  without  me  or  your  brother. 

Lou.  Of  Charles,  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see 
i^ou  directljjr ;  lady  Eusport  is  gone  out,  and  she 
oas  something  particular  to  say  to  vou. 

CAo.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 
l^ud.  None,  my  dear ;  bv  all  meaus  wait  upon 
Miss  Rusport.    Come,  Louisa,  I  shall  desire  you 
to  go  up  to  your  chamber  and  compose  yourself. 

(lUeuni. 
SCENE  III. 

JSnter  Belcour,  after  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  I'm  alive  !  Why,  what  an 
odd  toit  of  a  house  is  this  I  Confound  the  Jictle 
jiity  she  has  fairly  given  roe  the  slip.    A  plague 
upon  this  London,  *  shall  have  no  luck  in  it : 
such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  hurry,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  shops,  and  one  so  like  the  other,  that  whe- 
tlier  the  wench  turned  into  this  house  or  the  next, 
or  whether  she  went  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  (for 
there's  a  world  above  and  a  world  below,   it 
seemsX  I  declare*  I  know  no  more  than  if  I  was 
in  the  Blue  Mountains.    In  the  name  of  all  the 
devils  at  once,  why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every 
handsome  £irl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  me 
such  a  wil^foose  cbnse,  I  bad  better  have  staid 
in  the  torrid  lone.    I  shall  be  wasted  to  the  sias 
of  a  sugpr-oane*   WW  shall  I  do  ?  give  the  chase 
up !  lUka%  iK,  that's  cowardly.    Shall  I,  a  trae- 
boro  sgo  of  Phoebus,  suffer  this  little  nimble- 
footed  Daphne  to  escape  me  ? Forbid  it, 

honour,  imd  forbid  it,  loyc^  llush,  hush — 

— —  here  she  con»es.— Oh,  the  devil ! 
What  tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here  ? 

Enter  Mns  Fulmer. 

A/ri  JmI.  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

BeL  Your  humble  servant,  madam, 

Mrt  FuL  A  fine  summer's  day,  sir. 

Bel  Yes,  madam,  and  so  cool,  that  if  the  ca- 
lendar did  not  oa^l  it  July,  I  should  swear  it  was 
January. 

IffiJalSir! 

BeL  Madam ! 

Af rt  FuL  Do  you  wish  to  i^pcak  to  Mr  Fulmer, 
sir? 


Bfil  Mr  Fubner,  madam  ?  I  have  not  the  ho* 
nour  of  knowing  such  a  person. 

Mrt  FuL  No,  1*11  be  sworn,  have  yoo  not ; 
thou  art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  much 
of  a  gentleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself,  or  to 
have  any  thi^  to  say  to  those  that  are  so.  Tis 
the  captain,  i  suppose,  ^ou  are  waitiof;  for  ? 

BeL  I  rather  suspect  »t  is  the  captam's  wife. 

MrM  FuL  The  captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 

BeL  No  wife  !  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  for 
then,  she's  his  mistress ;  and  that  1  take  to  be 
the  more  desperate  case  of  tlie  two.  Pray,  ma- 
dam, was  not  there  a  lady  just  now  tamed  into 
your  house  ?  Twas  with  lier  I  wished  to  speak. 

Mrt  FuL  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 

BeL  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  rav  eyes  ever 
beheld;  young,  tall,  fresh,  fair;  in  sbort,  a  god- 
dess. 

Afrs  FuL  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  Vm 
suro  you  flatter :  for  'twas  me  y0u  followed  into 
the  shop-door  this  minute. 

BiL  You !  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
was  not  you,  madam. 

Mrt  FuL  Bat  what  is  it  you  laugh  at  f 

BeL  Upon  my  soul,  I  uA  your  pardon ;  but 
it  was  not  you,  believe  me :  be  assured,  it  was 
not. 

Mrt  FuL  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend  fioif 
the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  you ;  I  hope  you 
think  you  would  not  have  been  the  first  man  tha^ 
notioed  me  in  the  streets.  However,  this  I'm  po- 
sitive of,  that  no  living  woman  but  myself  has  en- 
tered these  doors  this  morning. 

Bel  Why,  then,  Tm  mistaken  in  the  house, 
that's  all ;  for  'tis  not  humanly  possible  I  can  b^ 
so  far  out  in  the  lady.  [Going, 

Mrt  FuL  Coxcomb !  But  hold — a  thought  oc- 
curs ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  lie  has  seen  Miss  Dud- 
ley. A  word  with  you,  young  g^tieman ;  oome 
back. 

BeL  Well,  what's  your  pleasure } 

Mrt  FuL  You  seem  grestly  captivated  with 
this  young  lady ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love  thus 
at  first  s£ht? 

BeL  On,  yes :  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever  fall 
in  love :  any  man  may  tumble  into  a  pit  by  sur- 
prise ;  none  but  a  fool  would  walk  into  one  by 
choice. 

Mrt  FuL  You  are  a  hasty  lover,  it  seems ; 
have  you  spirit  to  be  a  generous  one  ?  They  that 
will  please  the  eye,  must  not  spare  the  purse. 

BeL  Try  me ;  put  me  to  the  proof !  bring  me 
to  an  interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has  thus 
captivated  me,  and  see  whether  I  have  spirit  to 
be  Kfateful. 

Afrs  FuL  But  how,  pmy,  am  I  to  know  the 
girl  you  have  set  your  heart  on  P 

BeL  By  an  indescribal)le  grace,  that  accom- 
panies every  look  and  action  that  falls  from  her : 
there  csn  be  but  one  sucli  woman  in  the  world, 
and  nobody  can  mistake  that  one. 

Mrt  FuL  Well^  if  I  should  stumble  upon  thi» 
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ancol  in  my  walks,  where  am  I  to  find  you  ? 
W  hat's  vniir  name  ? 

fiff.  tV>"  '"}  *^"'»  I  ***»"'*  *^^'  yo"  ™y  name. 

J»/rs  Pm/.  Not  tell  me!  Whv  so? 

BeL  Because  I  don't  know  what  it  is  myself; 
as  yet,  I  have  no  name. 

Mrs  Ful.  No  name  ? 

Bel.  None;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  his; 
hut  he  forbad  me  to  Ubc  it  on  any  unworthy  oc- 
casion. 

J/ri  Till.  But  where  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 

Ji<7.  I  have  none ;  I  nc^'er  slept  a  night  in 
Enciand  in  mv  life. 

MrM  Ful.  Hey-day  ! 

Enter  Fulmer. 

Ful.  A  fine  case,  tnily,  in  a  free  country !  a 
prettv  pa»s  things  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is  to  be 
ass:iulted  in  his  own  house! 

Airs  Ful.  Who  has  assaulted  you,  mv  dear? 

Ful.  Who?  why  this  captain  Drawcnnsir,  this 
old  Dudley,  my  lodger:  but  Til  uniodgc  him; 
1*11  unharbour  him,  I  warrant. 

Airs  Fnl.  Hush  !  hush  I  hold  your  toneue, 
man ;  pocket  the  affront,  and  be  quiet ;  I've  a 
scheme  on  foot  will  pay  you  a  hundred  beatines. 
Why,  you  surprise  me,  Air  Fulnier ;  Captain  Dud- 
ley assault  you  ?  Impossible  ! 

Ful.  Nay,  I  can^t  call  it  an  absolute  assault; 
but  he  threatened  me. 

Mrs  Fill.  Oh,  was  that  all  ?  I  thouj;ht  how  it 

would   turn  out A  likely  thine,  truly,   for  a 

person  of  his  obliiiing  eonipa«ihionatc  turn  I  no, 
iio,  poor  captain  Dudley  ;  he  has  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses enouch  of  his  own  to  employ  his  spirits, 
without  selling  them  ai^uinst  other  people.  Make 
it  up  as  fast  as  you  can  :  watch  this  gentleman 
out;  follow  him  where%'er  he  gws;  and  brintime 
word  who  and  what  he  is;  be  sure  you  don't  lose 
sight  of  him ;  I've  other  business  in  hand. 

[Exit  Mrs  Fvl. 

Bel.  Pray,  sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses 
have  befallen  this  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 

Ful.  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the  dis- 
tresses attendant  thereupon  :  sorrow  enoii{;h  of 
all  conscience  :  I  soon  found  how  it  was  with  him, 
by  his  way  of  livin;*,  lov\  enough  of  all  reason ; 
but  what  I  overhcaid  this  morning  put  it  out  of 
all  doubt. 

Bel.  What  did  you  overhear  this  morninp? 

Ful.  Why,  it  serins  he  wants  to  join  his  rcfi;i- 
ment,  and  has  bec-n  beatins;  the  town  over  to  raise 
n  little  money  for  that  purpose  upon  his  pay ;  but 
the  climate,  i  find,  where  he  is  ^oing,  is  so  un- 
healthy, that  i\obo<ly  can  be  found  to  lend  him 
any. 

Bel.  Why  then,  your  town  is  a  damned  good- 
for-nothing  town :  and  1  wish  I  had  never  come 
into  it. 

Ful.  Tim t's  what  T  «ay,  sir;  the  hard-hearted- 
ncss  of  sf»i.ie  folks  is  unaccountal«le.  There's  an 
rtld  lady  Uusport,  a  near  relation  of  this  gentle- 


man's ;  she  lives  hard  by  here,  opposite  to  i^c  i. 
welfs,  the  great  roerchaint;  be  sent  to  her  a  t-.- 
ging,  but  to  no  purpose ;  though  she  is  as  r  ^ 
as  a  Jew,  slie  would  not  furnish  him  with  a  !«:- 
thing. 

Bel.  Is  the  captain  at  home  ? 

Ful.  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 

Bt'l.  Will  you  take  the  tronble  to  de^iit  n^ 
to  step  hither  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

FuL  ril  send  htm  to  you  directiv.  I  ^r^  ' 
know  what  to  make  of  this  yoang  man ;  but.  ' . 
live,  I  will  find  him  out,  or  know  the  rea«<>r  v 

BeL  I've  lost  the  girl,  it  seems;  that's  Cf.- 
slic  was  the  first  object  of  my  punuit ;  bot  rr  c 
case  of  this  poor  officer  touches  roe :  and,  after  >  . 
tliere  may  be  as  much  true  delight  in  re^i;i :  '- 
fellow-creature  from  distress,  as  there  wouid  :< 
in  plunging  one  into  it  But,  let  roe  sec — 
It's  a  point  that  must  be  managed  with  sonx  (^'■- 

licacy Apropos  !  there's  pen  and  ink 1>' 

struck  upon  a  method  that  will  do, — [  \Vn(ry  — 
Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  very  thing:  'twas  di^:  -' 
lucky  i  happened  to  have  these  bills  about  i^. 
There,  tliere,  fare  you  well ;  I'm  |lad  lo  1«  r 
of  you ;  you  stood  a  chance  of  being  i^orn  if- 
plied,  I  can  tell  you. 

[EncloHS  and  seals  tkefH.ji'- 

FuLMER  brings  in  Captain  Dudlev. 

Ful.  That's  the  gentleman,  sir. — ^I  shall  n>* 
bohl,  however,  to  lend  an  ear.  [F.Jtt  H  . 

Dud.  Have  vou  anv  commands  for  me,  arJ 

Bel.  Your  name  is  Dudley,  sir  ? 

Dud.  It  is. 

Bel,  You  command  a  company,  I  thiia^,  C^ip* 
tain  Dudley  ? 

Dud.  I  did :  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

Bel.  You've  served  some  time  ? 

Dud.  A  pretty  many  years ;  long  enwish  to  k* 
some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better  mttrv?? 
than  myself,  made  general  officers. 

Bel.  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doubter; 
their  interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to:  0,'^ 
is  little  promotion  to  be  looked  lor  io  your  prr>- 
fessioii,  I  believe,  without  friends,  captain- 

Dud.  I  believe  so,  too:  have  you  sbvo&(' 
business  with  me,  may  I  ask  ? 

Bel.  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  v**  "^ 
formed  you  was  about  to  join  your  n^nieiit  ic 
distant  quarters  abroad  ? 

Dud.  I  have  been  soliciting  an  excbaDirc  to » 
company  on  full-pay,  quartered  at  Janie*'^  l'^'" 
in  Siieiiambia;  but,  I'm  afraid,  I  must  drop -f 
undertaking. 

he  I.  Why  so,  pray? 

Dud.  Why  so,  sir?  Tis  a  home  question t.r a 
perlect  strange^  to  put;  tlicre  is  sometlii'^r'^^.^ 
particular  in  all  this. 

Jhi.  If  it  ib  not  impertinent,  sir,  allow  "le  '• 
ask  you  what  rcasua  you  have  fordcsfainng  f 
success. 
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Ihtd,  Why  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  obvioas  rca- 
ion  for  a  soldier  to  have  Want  of  money ; 

bimply  ihnC« 

AeL  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  have  oc- 
eas^ion  for? 

J>u<i.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  on 
a  sudden  ;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great  con- 
sequence to  you  to  he  mformed ;  but  I  should 
guess,  in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred  pounds 
would  serve. 

BeL  And  do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising  that 
sum  upon  vour  pay  ?  '  ris  done  every  day. 

JDud.  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it  dif- 
ficult ;  I  ran  eet  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

BeL  Oh  !  tliat's  a  circumstance  may  make  for 

?ou,  as  well  as  agunst:  in  short,  captain  Dud- 
ey,  it  so  happens,  that  I  can  command  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds:  seek,  therefore,  no  far- 
ther ;  I'U  accommodate  you  with  it  upon  easy 
terras. 

Dud.  Sir !  do  I  understand  you  rightl  v  ? 1 

beg  your  pardon ;  but  am  1  to  believe  that  you 
are  in  earnest? 

Bei.  What  is  your  surprise  P  Is  it  an  uncom- 
mon thins  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  f  Or  is 
it  incredible  that  one  fellow-creature  should  as- 
sist another ! 

Dud.  I  ask  your  pardon ^May  I  beg  to 

know  CO  whom  Do  you  propose  this  in  the 

way  of  business  ? 

'BeL    Entirely :  I  have  no  odier  business  on 
earth. 

DutL  Indeed  \ ^You  are  not  a  broker,  Fm 

persuaded? 
BeL  I  am  not. 

Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think  ? 
BeL  1  liope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  beine  neither ;  in  short,  sir,  if  you  will  peruse 
this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you  who  I  am,  and 
upon  what  terms  I  act.  While  you  read  it,  I  will 
step  home,  and  fetch  the  money,  and  we  will 
conclude  the  bargain  without  loss  of  time.  In 
the  mean  while,  good  day  to  you.  [Exit  haitily. 
Dud  Humph  r  there's  something  very  odd  in 

all  this        let  me  see  what  we've  got  here 

This  paper  is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  are 
his  terms ;  in  the  name  of  wonder,  why  has  he 
sealed  it  ?— Hey-day  !  what's  here  ?  two  bank- 
nutcs  of  a  hundred  each  !  I  can't  comprehend 
what  this  means.  Hold ;  here's  a  writing ;  per- 
haps that  will  shew  me.  '  Accept  this  tnfle; 
'  pursue  your  fortune,  and  prosper.'  Am  I  in  a 
dream  ?  Is  this  a  reality  ? 

Enter  Major  (VFlabertt. 

O^Fia.  Save  you,  ray  dear !  Is  it  you  now  that 
are  captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  f  Whuh  ! — 
what's  the  hurry  the' man's  in?  If  'tis  the  lad  that 
ran  out  of  the  shop  you  would  overtake^  you 
mii;ht  as  well  stay  where  you  are ;  by  my  soul, 
Ws  as  nimble  as  a  Croat ;  vou  are  a  full  hour's 
march  in  the  rear^^-Ay,  faith,  you  may  as  well 


turn  back,  and  give  over  the  pursuit.  Well,  cafH 
tain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name,  there's  a  letter 
for  you.  ,  Head,  man ;  read  it ;  and  I'll  have  a 
word  with  you  after  you  have  done. 

Dud  Mi>re  miracles  on  foot !  So,  so^  from 
lady  Rusport 

lyFfa.  You^re right;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud  Well,  sir,  I  have  cast  my  eye  over  it  | 
'tis  short  and  peremptory;  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  contents  ? 

O'F/a.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  not  at  all. 

Dud  Have  you  any  message  from  lady.  Sus* 
port? 

(yFla.  Not  a  syllable,  honey;  only,  when 
you've  digested  the  letter,  I've  a  littte  bit  of 
a  message  to  deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  bq;  to  know  who  yourself 
is? 

O^Fia.  Dennis  (^Flaherty,  at  your  service;  a 
poor  major  of  grenadiers ;  nothing  better. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title,  sir ; 
now,  be  so  good  to  favour  me  with  your  mes- 
sage. 

(yFla.  Why,  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
have  promised  lady  Rusport  you  shall  do  what- 
ever  it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  letter  there. 

Dud  Ay,  indeed?  have  you  undertaken  so 
much,  major,  without  knowing  either  what  she 
commands,  or  what  I  can  perform  ? 

0*Fia.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not 
mine ;  I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dvf/.  Or  else,  I  suppose,  you  and  I  must  mea- 
sure swords  ? 

(yFla.  Upon  my  soul,  you've  hit  it ! 

Dud.  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either  of 
us :  you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough  of 
fightine  in  our  time  before  now. 

(yhia.  Faith  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  you 
may  say  that :  ^s  thirty  years,  come  the  time^ 
that  I  have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty 
many  countries.  Let  me  see — In  the  war  before 
last  I  served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye  see ;  there, 
after  bringing  off  the  French  monarch,  I  left  his 
service,  with  a  British  bullet  in  my  body,  and 
this  ribbon  in  my  button-hole.  Last  war  I  (oU 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  German  eagle,  in  the 
corps  of  grenadiers ;  there  I  had  my  belly  full  of 
fighting,  and  a  plendful  scarcity  of  every  thing 
else.  After  si«-and-twenty  engagements,  great  and 
small,  I  went  off,  with  this  gash  on  my  scull,  and 
a  kiss  of  the  empress  queen's  sweet  hand,  (Hea- 
ven bless  it !)  for  my  pains.  Since  the  peace,  my 
dear,  I  took  a  little  turn  with  the  confederates 
there  in  Poland — but  such  another  set  of  mad- 
caps !  by  the  lord  Harry,  I  never  knew  what  it 
was  they  were  scuf&ing  about ! 

Dud.  Well,  major,  I  won't  add  another  action 
to  the  list — you  shall  k(*ep  your  promise  with  la- 
dy Rusport ;  she  requires  me  to  leave  London ; 
I  shall  go  ill  a  few  days,  and  you  may  take  what 
credit  you  please  from  my  compliance. 

O^fYa.  Give  me  your  hana,  my  dear  boy! 
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This  will  make  her  my  own :  when  that's  the 
owe,  we  shall  be  brothert,  you  know,  aod  well 
»hare  her  fortune  between  ufi. 

Dud.  Not  10,  mnjof :  the  man  wlio  marries 
lady  Ausport  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  whole 
fortune  without  division.  But,  I  hope,  your  ex- 
pectations of  prevailing  are  foundea  upon  good 
reasons? 

O'Fla.  Upoo  the  best  grounds  in  the  world.^ — 
First,  I  think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is  a 
woman:  secondly,  I  am  persuaded  she  won't 
hold  out  long,  because  she's  a  widow  :  and  third- 
ly, I  make  sure  of  her,  because  Tve  married  five 
wives  (en  militaire  captain),  and  never  failed 
yet;  aad«  for  what  I  know,  tbeyVe  ail  alive  and 
merry  at  this  very  hour. 

Ditd,  Well,  sir,  go  on  jsnd  prosper ;  if  you  can 
inspire  lady  Rusport  with  half  your  charity,  I 
shall  think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune :  at  pre- 
sent, I  must  beg  your  excuse :  good  m<miang  to 
you.  [Esit, 

O'Fla.  A  good  sensihle  man,  and  very  mueh 
of  a  soldier !  I  did  not  care-  if  I  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  kirn ;  but  'tis  an  awkward  kind  of 
country  for  that;  the  English,  I  observe,  are 
dose  i'ricnds,  but  distant  acquaintance. ,  I  sua* 
pect  the  old  lady  has  not  been  over  generous  to 
poor  Dudley ;  I  shall  give  her  a  litue  touch  »- 
Dout  that :  upon  my  soul,  I  know  but  one  excuse 
a  person  can  have  for  givinG[  aoihing-^-^-and 
that  is,  like  myself,  having  nothing  to  give. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  IV^^Changa  to  Lady  Buspokt's 
houte,    Adrmingreom. 

Enter  Miss  Ruspoxt  and  Lucy, 

Clwr,  Well,  Ittcy,  you've  dislodged  the  old 
lady  atkst;  but  roethoug^  you  was  a  tedious 
time  about  it 

tMey.  A  tedious  time,  indeed ;  I  think  they, 
who  have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  tlius 
moat  nvtsiy.  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got 
her  out  of  the  house. 

Char.  Why,  she*s  as  deliberate  in  canvaesiag 
everv  article  of  her  dress,  as  an  ambassador 
jvottid  be  ia  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty. 

Lucy,  Thens  was  a  new  hood  and  handker* 
chief,  that  had  come  express  from  Holborn-luil 
on  the  accaaioo,  that  took  as  much  time  ia  adjua- 
ting     " 

Char.  As  they  did  in  making,  and  she  was  as 
Tain  of  them  as  an  old  maid  of  a  young  lover. 

iMcy,  Or  a  young  lover  of  himself.  Hien, 
madam,  this  being  a  vii&it  of  great  .Qsremony  to  a 
person  of  distinction,  at  tb^  west  end  of  tlie 
town,  the  old  chariot  «ras  dragged  forth  on  the 
eecasMN),  with  strict  charges  to  dress  out  the  box 
with  the  leopardF«kin  hamnierK}loth. 

Char,  Yes,  and  to  hang  ^  laiae  Wis  on  the 
miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle. — >- 
Well}  well,  pray  ikaven  the  crazy  affiiir  don't 


break  down  agab  with  her— at  least,  tifl  sbefeis 
to  her  journey's  end !  But  where's  Chariea  iSm^ 
ley  ?  Run  down,  dear  girl,  and  be  ready  to  let 
him  in ;  I  think  he*s  as  long  in  cooiipg  as  she 
was  in  going. 

hucy.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  you  seem  tlie 
alert  of  the  two,  I  must  my. 


Char.  Now,  the  deuce  take  the  gui  for  inm^ 
ting  that  notion  into  my  head  !  I'm  sadly  amud 
Dudley  does  not  like  me :  so  much  eoooenga- 
ment  as  I  have  g^ven  him  to  declare  buBsdf,  I 
uever  could  get  a  word  from  him  on  the  siii^cc^ 
This  may  be  very  honourable,  but  upon  way  hfe 
it*8  very  provoking.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  ham 
I  look  to-day :  Oh,  shoekiagly !  hidfXHisly  pale ! 
like  a  witch !  This  is  the  oid  lady's  glass;  ant 
she  haa  left  some  of  her  wrinkles  on  it.  Bow 
frightfully  have  I  put  <»  my  eap !  all  vmry !  and 
my  hair  dressed  so  unbeoomif^y  I  altogethar^  I 
am  a  most  complete  fright. 

Charles  Dudley  comes  tuy  unahmrmi. 

Cha.  That  I  deny. 

Char,  Ah ! 

Cha.  Quarrelling  widi  your  glass,  oooaia? — 
Make  it  up ;  make  it  up,  and  be  friends :  it  caa- 
not  complunent  you  more^  than  by  reflactaqg  yon 
as  you  are. 

Char.  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Chaiiea,  tlmt  is 
delightfully  said,  and  deserves  my  very  best  curt- 
sey :  your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has  a  valaa 
not  only  from  its  superior  Instie,  but  from  ks  ex- 
traordinary scarceness :  I  verily  think  thia  ia  the 
only  civil  speech  you  ever  directed  to  my  peiami 
in  your  life. 

Cha,  And  I  ought  to  ask  paidon  of  ymir  good 
sense  for  having  done  it  now. 

Char.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  ^aiii:  doB\ 
you  know,  if  you  keep  well  witn  a  wonum  on  the 
great  score  of  beauty,  shell  never  quarrel  iriifa 
ypu  on  the  trifling  article  of  good  aenae?  Bat 
imy  thinf  serves  jU>  fill  up  a  dull  yawning  hoar 
with  an  msipid  oousin ;  you  have  brighter  mo- 
ments, end  warmer  spirts,  for  the  dear  91I  of 
your  heart. 

Cie.  Oh,  fie  upon  you  I  fie  upon  jnon  I 

Ch^r,  You  bluishi  mad  the  ranson  is  apparaat : 
you  are  a  aovioe  in  hypocrisy;  but  no  praotkae  caa 
make  a  visit  of  censmony  pass  for  a  visit  of  dsoioa. 
Love  is  ever  before  its  tioie;  friendship  is  a|^  ta 
lag  n  little  after  it;  prayp  Charles^  did  yom 
make  any  extraordinary  has^te  hither  ? 

Cha.  By  your  question,  I  see  you  acquit  me 
of  the  impeitineaee  of  being  in  love. 

Char,  not  mhjf  impertuiepoe?  Why  the  im- 
tinenpe  of  beii^  m  love  ^  You  have  oaaln^gua^e 
lor  m^  Charles>  and  aaother  for  the  woorna  of 
your  tifection. 

Cha.  You  are  ^sistakieii ;  the  wfiaum  of  my 
aflectlOB  shaH  never  heer  any  other  language 
from  me^  then  what  I  use  to  you. 
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Ckmr»  I  am  ftfraid,  then,  youll  oeiwr  make 
youraeir  agulerstood  bjr  ber. 

Chm^  It  is  not  fit  I  shoaM  j  there  is  no  need  of 
love  to  niAke  me  miteAUe;  'tis  wreichedneas 
«nough  to  be  a  beggar. 

C/uw*.  A  begsar,  do  yon  call  yourself?  O 
Oharlesy  Charles!  rich  in  erery  merit  and  accom- 
pHshoaeaty  whom  may  yon  not  aspire  to?  And 
vfhy  think,  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex,  as  to 
eonclude  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  with  sense 
to  diaoem  your  virtue^  and  generosity  to  reward 
it? 

CAa.  You  distresa  me ;  I  must  beg  to  hear  no 


CA«r.  'Welly  I  can  be  silent.    Thus  does  he 

always  serve  me,  whenever  1  am  about  to  difr' 

close  nyself  to  him.  \Antk. 

Cku,  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  my  mis- 

fortuoes  for  ever  from  your  thoaj^hts  ? 

Ckmr,  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  yon  never 
«llof«ed  me  a  place  in  yours  ?  But  go,  sir ;  I  have 
no  right  to  stay  vou ;  go  where  your  heart  di* 
*^ic^  yott ;  go  to  toe  happy,  the  distinguished  fair 
one. 

-CAm.  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do  me 
wrong :  there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me  to  go 
to  ;  oor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among  the  sex, 
yourself  excepted,  which  answers  to  that  descrip- 
tion. 

Ckar,  Indeed! 

C4«.  In  venr  truth :  there,  then,  let  us  drop 
the  subject.  May  you  be  happy,  though  I  never 
can. 

Ckor,  O,  Charles !  give  me  your  hand :  if  I 
have  oifended  you,  I  ask  vour  pardon :  you  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  my  temper,  and  know 
how  to  l^ar  with  its  infirmities. 

Chs,  Thus,  mv  dear  Charlotte,  let  us  seal  our 

reoondliation.    [Kitting  her  hand,]  Bear  with 

thy  infirmities !  By  Heaven,  1  know  not  any  one 

failing  in  thy  whole  composition,  except  that 

of  too  great  a  partiality  for  an  undeserving  man. 

Char,  And  yon  are  now  taking  the  very  course 

to  augment  that  failing.    A  thought  strikes  me  : 

I  have  a  commission  that  you  must  absolutely 

execute  for  me ;  I  have  immediate  occasion  for 

the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds :  you  know  my 

fortune  is  shut  up  till  I  am  of  age ;   take  this 

paltry  box  (it  contains  my  ear-nngs>  and  some 

other  baubles  I  have  no  use  for)^  carry  it  to  our 

opposite  neighbour,  Mr  Stockwell  (t  don't  know 

where  else  to  ftpplyX  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his 

hands,  and  beg  him  to  aocemmodate  me  with 

that  sum. 

Cha.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  yos  about  to 
do?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hundred 
pounds  f 

Char.  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it,  you 
mean?  Doesn't  every  lady  want  two  hundred 

r Minds?  Perhaps,  I  have  tost  it  at  play;  perhaps, 
mean  to  win  as  much  to  it ;  perhaps^  I  want  it 
far  two  hundred  difierent  uses. 


Cka.  Pooh!  pooh?  all  this  is  ootUng;  don't 
I  know  you  never  play  ? 

Char.  You  mistake ;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set  not 
only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune,  upon  a 
stalie ;  therefore,  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do  as 
I  bid  you  :  yuu  will  find  Mr  Stockwell  a  very  ho^ 
nourable  gentleman. 

Enter  Lucy  in  haite. 

'  Lucv,  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the 
old  lady  in  a  hackney-coach. 

Char.  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a  second 
tumble:  away  with  you  !  you  know  your  way 
out  without  meeting  her :  take  the  box,  and  do  as 
I  de^reyou. 

Cha.  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders.  Fare- 
well ! 

lEteunt  CHAaLts  and  Ckarlottk. 

SCENE  V: 

£afer  Lady  Ruspoar,  leaning  on  Major  CyFtA'^ 

ftSRTV's  srm. 

C^Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm;  never 
spare  it ;  'tis  strong  enough :  it  has  stood  harder 
service  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lacy.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter !  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits :  has  your  ladyship 
had  an  accident  ? 

Lady  Rut.  O,  Lucy !  the  most  untoward  one 
in  nature !  I  know  not  hovr  I  shall  repair  it. 

O^Fla.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady ; 
even  build  a  new  one;  'twas  but  a  craty  piece 
of  business  at  best 

Lucy.  Bless  me !  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down 
with  you  again  f 

La(fy  Rut.  Broke,  child?  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  been  broke,  if,  by  great  good  fortune^ 
this  obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at  hand  to 
assist  me. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  yoa 
a  cop  of  the  cordial  drops. 

T4idy  Rut.  Do,  Lucy.  Alas,  sir !  ever  mnce 
I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves  have  bees 
shook  to  pieces:  there  hangs  his  beloved  pic- 
ture :  that  precious  relic,  and  a  plentiful  joiiw 
ture,  is  all  that  remains  to  console  me  for  the 
best  of  men. 

(yWta.  Let  me  see:  i'faith  a  comely  person- 
age !  by  his  fur  cloak,  I  suppose  he  was  in  the 
fiUissian  service ;  and,  by  the  gold  chain  rouni 
his  neck,  I  should  guess  he  had  been  honoured 
with  the  order  of  St  Catharine. 

Lady  Rut.  No,  no ;  he  meddled  with  no  St 
Catharines :  that's  the  habit  he  wore  in  his  may- 
oralty ;  sir  Stephen  was  lord-mayor  of  London : 
but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  a*  poor,  weak,  so- 
litarr  widow  behind  him. 

CrFla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong,  ahle^ 
hearty  man  to  repair  his  loss.  If  snch  a  phiin 
fellow  as  one  Dennis  OTIaherty  can  pleane  yntiy 
I  think  I  ma^  venture  to  sny^  without  any  disr 
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paragemebt  to  the  gentlemfln  in  the  fur-gpwn 
there 

Ladjf  Ru$i  What  are  you  going  to  say  ?  Don*t 
shock  my  ears  witli  any  comparisons,  I  desire. 

OFla,  Not  I,  by  ray  soul !  I  don't  believe 
ti)cre*s  any  comparison  in  the  case. 

LadyRu*.  oH,  are  you  come?  Give  me  the 
drops ;  I'm  all  in  a  flutter ! 

(fFla.  Hark'e,  sweetheart,  what  are  those 
same  drops?  have  you  any  more  left  in  the  bot- 
tle? I  didn't  care  if  1  took  a  little  sip  of  them 
myself. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial  res- 
torative elixir,  or  the  nervous  golden  drops ; — 
they  are  only  for  ladies'  cases. 

UFla,  Yes,  yes,  my  d^ar,  there  are  gentlemen 
as  well  as  ladies  that  stand  in  need  of  those 
same  golden  drops :  they'd  suit  my  case  to  a  tit- 
tle. [Drinks, 

Lady  Rut,  Well,  major,  did  you  give  old 
Dudley  my  letter?  and  will  th^  silly  man  do  as  I 
bid  him,  and  be  gone  ? 

(yFla.  You  are  obeyed ;  he's  on  his  march. 

Lady  Rtu,  That's  well ;  you  have  managed 
tl)is  matter  to  perfection.  I  did'nt  think  he 
would  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

0*Fla,  At  the  first  word ;  no  difficulty  in  life  ; 
^twas  the  very  thing  he  was  determined  to  do, 
before  I  came :  I  never  met  a  more  obliging  gen- 
tleman. 

Ladv  Rus*  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  so  I  am  but 
rid  of  him,  and  his  distresses :  would  you  believe 
it,  major  O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this  morning  he 


sent  a-begging  to  me  for  money  to  fit  hua  est 
upon  some  wild-goose  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  I  know  not  where  ? 

(yFla»  Wtll,  you  sent  him  what  he  waoted? 

Lady  Rut.  I  sent  him  what  he  desMErrved,  a  flat 
refusal. 

CfYo.  You  refused  him  ? 

Lady  Rus.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Otla.  You  sent  him  nothing? 

Lady  Rus,  Not  a  shilling. 

CfFla.  Good  morning  to  you — Your  servaDt— 

.  Lady  Rus,  Hey-day !  what  aiis  the  maa^ 
where  are  you  going  ? 

O^Fla.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  roof  fidis 
on  my  head — ^to  poor  Dudley,  to  share  the  Ktde 
modicum  that  tliirty  years  hard  service  has  left 
roe.    I  wish  it  was  more  for  his  sake. 

Lady  Rus,  Very  well,  sir ;  take  yoQr  course; 
I  slian't  attempt  to  stop  you:  I  shall  sitrme 
it ;  it  will  not  break  my  heart,  if  I  oever  see  you 
more. 

OFla,  Break  your  heart !  No,  o'  my  cooscieoce 
will  it  not.  You  preach,  and  you  pray,  and  700 
turn  up  your  eyes,  and  all  trie  while  you're  as 
hard-hearted  as  an  hyena!  An  hyena,  tnilj! 
By  my  soul,  there  isn't,  in  the  whole  creation,  so 
savaee  an  animal  as  a  human  creature  without 
pity  T  [EtU. 

Lady  Rus,   A  hyena,  truly !  Where  did  tbe 

fellow  blunder  upun  that  word  ?  Now  the  deuce 

take  him  for  using  it,  and  tlie  Macaronies  for  iiH 

J  venting  it !  [Epit 


ACT    IIL 


SCENE  1,^^A  room  in  Stockwell's  house. 

Enter  Stockwell  and  Belcour. 

Stock,  Gratify  me  so  far,  however,  Mr  Bel- 
cour, as  to  see  Miss  Rusport ;  carry  her  the  sum 
she  wants,  and  return  the  poor  girl  her  box  of 
diamonds,  which  Dudley  left  in  my  hands ;  you 
know  what  to  say  on  the  occasion  better  than  I 
do.:  that  part  of  your  commission  I  leave  to  your 
own  discretion,  and  you  may  season  it  with  what 
gallantry  you  think  nt. 

Bel.  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  greater 
bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if  you  had  rum- 
■laged  every  company  in  the  city,  and  the  whole 
court  of  aldermen  into  the  bargain.  Part  of  your 
errand,  however,  I  will  do ;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  with  an  ill  grace  or  a  good  one,  depends  upon 
the  caprice  of  a  moment,  the  humour  of  the  la- 
dy, the  mode  of  our  meeting,  and  a  thousand  un- 
definable  small  circumstances,  that  nevertheless 
determine  us  upon  all  the  great  occasions  of  life. 

Stock,  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  Miss 
Rusport  an  ingenious,  worthy,  animated  .girl. 

Bel,  Why,  I  like  her  the  better,  as  a  woman ; 
iuX  niMne  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife !  No;  if  ever  I 


marry,  it  mustb^  a  staid,  sober,  conaderatediBH 
sel,  with  blood  in  her  veins  as  cold  as  a  torde's; 
quick  of  scent  as  a  vulture,  when  danger  t  ia  tbe 
wind  ;  wary  and  sharp-siglited  as  a  hawk,  wbeo 
treachery  is  on  foot :  with  such  a  compaoioii  at 
my  elbow,  for  ever  whispering  in  ray  ear — ^bare 
a  care  of  this  man,  he's  a  cheat !  don't  go  oear 
that  woman,  she's  a  jilt !  over  head  there's  a  scaf- 
fold !  under  foot  there's  a  well !  Ob !  sir,  such  a 
woman  might  lead  me  ap  aiid  dowo  this  grot 
city  without  difficulty  or  danger ;  but,  witk  agiH 
of  Miss  Rusport's  complexion !  heaven  and  earth, 
sir  I  we  should  be  duped,  undone,  and  disuacted, 
in  a  fortnight. 

Stock,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  you  are  become  ivoo' 
drous  circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil ;  and  if  vou 
can  6nd  such  a  prudent  damsel  as  you  describe^ 

you  have  ipy  consent only  beware  how  you 

chuse !  Discretion  is  not  the  reigning  qaalitj 
amongst  the  fine  ladies  of  the  present  time;  and 
[  think,  in  Miss  Rusport*s  particular,  I  have  j^ven 
you  no  bad  counseL 

BeL  Well,  well,  if  youll  fetch  me  die  jewels, 
I  believe  I  can  undertake  to  carry  thein  to  her ; 
but  as  for  the  money,  i'U  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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that ;  T>udlejr  woald  be  your  fittest  ambassador 
on  that  occasion,  and,  if)  mistake  not,  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  lad  j. 

Sioek,  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined  to  find 
its  way  into  his  pockets.  [l^it. 

SeL  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  the 
only  trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to  captain 
Dudley.  As  for  me,  Stockwell  indeed  wants  roe 
to  marry ;  but  till  I  can  eet  this  bewitching  girl, 
this  incognita,  out  of  my  ii^d,  I  can  never  think 
of  anjr  oSier  woman. 

Enter  Servant,  and  deliver*  a  ktter* 

Hey-day !  Where  can  I  hare  picked  up  a  cor- 
respondent already !  Tis  a  most  execrable  ma- 
nuscript— Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer — Who  is 
Martha  Fulmer?  Pshaw!  I  won't  be  at  the 
trouble  of  decyphering  her  damned  pot-hooks. 
Hold,  hold,  hold !  what  have  we  got  here? 

*  Dear  sir, 

'  I've  discovered  the  lady  you  was  so  much 
'  smitten  with,  and  can  procure  you  an  interview 

*  with  her.   If  you  can  be  as  generous  to  a  pretty 

*  girl,  as  you  was  to  a  paltry  old  captain,' — how 
did  she  find  that  out ! — *  you  need  not  despair. 

*  Come  to  me  immediately;  the  lady  is  now  in  my 

*  house,  and  eipects  you. 

•Yours, 

*  MaRTBA  Ft7LMER.' 

O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper, 
which  I  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand  scraps, 
devoutly  I  entreat  thy  pardon  !  I  have  slighted 
thy  convents,  which  are  delicious ;  slandered  thy 
characters,  which  are  divine ;  and  all  the  atone- 
ment I  can  make,  is  implicitly  to  obey  thy  man- 
dates. 

Stock  WELL  reliimi. 

Stock,  Mr  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels;  this 
letter  incloses  knlls  for  the  money ;  and,  if  you 
will  deliver  it  to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll  have  no 
farther  trouble  on  that  score. 

Bel.  Ah,  sir !  the  letter  which  I  have  been 
reading  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  letter 
iwhich  you  have  been  writing :  I  have  other  game 
on  foot ;  the  loveliest  girl  mv  eyes  ever  feasted 
upon,  is  started  in  view,  and  tne  world  cannot 
now  divert  me  from  pursuing  her. 

Stock,  Hey-day !  what  has  turned  you  thus  on 
a  sudden  ? 

Bel  A  woman :  one  that  can  turn,  and  over- 
turn me  and  my  tottering  resolutions  every  way 
she  will.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me,  you  must 
rail  at  nature :  you  must  chide  the  sun,  that  was 
vertical  at  my  birth,  and  would  not  wink  upon  my 
m^edness,  wol  swaddled  roe  in  the  broadest,  hot- 
test ^lare  of  his  meridian  beams. 

Stock,  Mere  rhapsody  I  mere  childish  rhapso- 
dy 1  the  liberdne^t  ttuninar  plea       Nature  niade 
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us^  'tis  true ;  but  we  are  the  responsible  creators 
of  our  own  faults  and  follies. 

Bel.  Sir ! 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some 
hussy  has  inveigled  you,  some  handsome  proHi- 

Ste  (the  town  is  full  of  them);  and,  when  once 
iriy  bankrupt  in  constitution,  as  well  as  for- 
tune, nature  no  longer  serves  as  your  excuse  for 
being  vicious,  necessity,  perhaps,  will  stand  your 
friend,  and  you'll  reform. 

BeL  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  me  to  be  so— it  well  becomes  a 

father 1  would  say  a  friend How  strange- 

W I  for|;et  myself — now  difficult  it  is  to  counter- 
feit indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon  the  heart  I 
I've  struck  him  hard ;  he  reddens ! 

BeL  How  could  you  tempt  me  so  ?  Had  you 
not  inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of  father,  I 
fear  our  friendship,  short  as  it  has  been,  would 

scarce  have  held  me But  even  your  mistake 

I  reverence Give  me  your  hand — ^'lis  over. 

Stock.  Generous  young  man  ! — let  me  embrace 
you — How  shall  I  hide  my  tears  ?  I  have  been  to 
blame ;  because  I  bore  you  the  afihsclion  of  a  fa- 
ther,  I  rashly  took  up  the  authority  of  one.   I  ask 

your  pardon pi:rsue  your  course;  I  have  no 

ri^ht  to  stop  it What  would  you  have  me  do 

'.vith  these  things  ? 

Bet.  This,  if  I  might  advise ;  carry  the  money 
to  Miss  Rusport  immediately :  never  let  eeticro- 
sity  wait  for  its  materials ;  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness presses.  Give  me  the  jewels;  1*11  find  an 
opportunit}r  of  deliverii^  them  into  her  hands ; 
and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way  for  my  recep- 
tion. [Exit. 

Stock.  Be  it  so :  good  morning  to  vou.  Fare- 
well advice !  Away  goes  he  upon  the  wing  for 
pleasure !  What  various  passions  he  awakens  in 
me  !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  me ;  affrights,  offends, 
vet  grows  upon  my  h^art.  Uis  very  failings  sec 
him  off— for  ever  trespassing,  for  ever  atoning,  I 
almost  think  he  would  not  be  so  perfect,  were  he 
free  from  fault:   I  must  dissemble  longer;  and 

yet  how  painful  the  experiment ! Even  now 

he's  gone  upon  some  wild  adventure ;  and  who 
can  tell  what  mischief  may  befal  him  ?  O  nature, 
what  it  is  to  be  a  father !  Just  such  a  thoughtless 
headlong  thing  was  I,  when  I  beguiled  his  mother 
into  love.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.— CAaii^et  to  FrLMca's  house. 

Enter  Fulmer  and  his  wife. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool  to  think 
of  bringing  him  and  Miss  Dudley  together;  'twill 
rain  every  thing,  and  bbw  your  whole  scheme  up 
to  the  moon  at  once. 

Mrs  FuL  Why,  sure,  Mr  Fulmer,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  hatching, 
as  they  say !  Who  first  sprung  the  thought  but  I, 
pray  ?  Who  first  contrived  the  plot?  Who  pro- 
posed the  letter,  but  I,  I? 
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Ful.  And  who  dogged  the  gentleman  home? 
AVho  found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connexions; 
that  he  was  a  West  Indian,  fresh  lauded,  and  full 
of  cash;  a  gull  to  our  heart's  content;  a  hot- 
brained,  head-long  spark,  that  would  run  into  our 
trap,  like  a  wheat-ear  under  a  turf? 

Mrs  Ful.  Hark !  he's  come  !  disappear,  march, 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machmations. 

[Exit  FULIIER. 

Enter  Belcour. 

Bel.  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness, 
let  me  embrace  thee !  Why,  thou  art  ray  polar 
star,  my  propitious  constellation,  by  which  I  nar 
vigatc  my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of  plea- 
sure and  delight ! 

Mrs  Ful.  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures !  Do 
you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  wliat  you  said  to 
mc  this  morning  ? 

Bel.  All  a  Jest,  a  frolic;  never  think  on't; 
bury  it  for  ever  in  oblivion.  Thou  !  why, 'thou  art 
all  over  nectar  and  ambrosii^,  powder  of  pearl 
and  odour  of  roses;  thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe, 
the  beauty  of  Veuus,  and  the  pen  of  Sappho ! 
But,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  lovely,  where's  the 
lady  ?  1  expected  to  find  her  with  you. 

Mrs  FuL  No  doubt  you  did ;  and  these  rap- 
tures were  designed  for  her;  but  where  have 
you  loitered  ?  the  lady's  gone ;  you  are  too  late. 
Girls  of  her  sort  are  not  to  be  kept  waiting,  like 
negro  slaves  in  your  sugar  plantations. 

Bel.  Gone  !  whither  is  she  gone  ?  tell  me,  that 
I  may  fuliow  her. 

Mrs  FuL  Hold,  hold  !  not  so  fast,  young  gen- 
tleman ;  this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy ;  should 
captain  Dudley  know  that  I  introduced  you  to 
his  daughter,  he  is  a  man  of  sucli  scrupulous  ho- 
nour     ■ 

Bel.  VVImt  do  you  tell  me  !  is  slie  daughter  to 
the  old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning  ? 

Mrs  Ful.  The  same ;  him  you  was  so  generous 
to. 

Bel.  There's  an  end  of  the  matter,  then,  at 
once ;  it  &hall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  father's  necessities  to  trepan 
the  daughter.  [Goinff. 

Mrs  Ful.  So,  so,  I've  made  a  wrong  cast;  he*3 
one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find ;  but  I 
won't  lose  him  thus Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bel.  What  is  it  you  laugh  at? 

Mrs  Ful.  Your  absolute  inexperience :  have 
you  lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country,  as 
not  to  know,  tliat,  between  young  people  of  equal 
ages,  the  term  of  sister  often  is  a  cover  for  that 
of  mistress  ?  This  young  lady  is,  in  that  sense  of 
the  word,  sister  to  young  Dudley,  and  conse- 
quently daughter  to  my  old  lodger. 

Bel.  Indeed  !  are  you  serious  ? 

Mrs  FhL  Can  you  doubt  it !  I  must  have  been 
pretty  well  assured  of  that  before  I  invited  you 
hitlier. 


Bel.  That's  true :  she  cannot  be  a  woman  of 
honour;  and  Dudley  is  an  unconscionable  yooDf 
ro^ue  to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  girl  in  psvylif 
raising  contributions  on  another :  he  shall  mat- 
fore  give  her  up ;  she  is  a  dear,  bewitching  no- 
chievous,  little  devil ;  and  he  sliall  positively  ^ 
her  up. 

Mrs  FuL  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  yn 
again  !  I  say,  give  her  up ! — there's  one  way,  is- 
deed,  and  certain  of  success. 

BeL  What's  that  ? 

Mrs  FuL  Out-bid  him ;  never  dream  of 'ohIp 
blustering  him ;  boy  out  his  lease  of  ^osatsm, 
and  leave  her  to  manage  his  ejectment 

BeL  Is  she  so  venal  ?  Never  fear  me  then  : 
when  beauty  is  the  purchase,  I  shan't  think  modi 
of  the  price. 

Mrs  FuL  All  things^  then,  will  be  made  asj 
enough :  let  me  see ;  some  little  genteel  preseoc 
to  begin  with:  what  have  you  got  about yoo? 
Ay,  search ;  I  can  bestow  it  to  advantage ;  tlKre  s 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

BeL  Hang  it !  confound  it ;  a  plagiie  uposX 
say  I !  I  hav'n't  a  guinea  left  in  iny  pocket;  I 
parted  from  my  whole  stock  here  this  mornii^ 
and  have  forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

Mrs  FuL  Mighty  well !  let  it  pass;  there's u 
end ;  think  no  more  of  the  lady,  that^&  all. 

BeL  Distraction  !  think  no  more  of  her?  lA 
me  only  step  home,  and  provide  myself,  1*11  be 
bacJc  with  you  in  an  instant 

Mrs  Ful  Pooh,  pooh !  that's  a  wretched  shift: 
have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you  ?  Monev'st 
coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to  bribe  eledon 
in  a  borough ;  there  are  more  graceful  wan  of 
purchasing  a  lady's  favours;  rings,  trinkets,  jew- 
els ! 

BeL  Jewels!  Gadso,  I  protest  I  had  foifpt- 
I  have  a  case  of  jewels — but  they  won't  do^  1 
must  not  part  from  them  :  no,  no ;'  they  arc  ap- 
propriated ;  they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Airs  FuL  Let  me  see,  let  me  see !   Ay,  do^t 

this  were  something-like  : pretty  crettai*^ 

how  they  sparkle !  these  would  ensure  soocesb 

BeL  Indeed ! 

Mrs  FuL  These  would  make  her  yoor  ovQ 
for  ever. 

BeL  Then,  the  deuce  take  them  for  beloogiBg 
to  another  person  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
give  them  tne  girl,  and  swear  I've  lost  them. 

Mrs  FuL  Ay,  do ;  say  they  were  stolen  out  oT 
your  pocket 

BeL  No,  hang  it,  that's  dishonourable :  bcie> 
give  me  the  paltry  things ;  I'll  eive  yoa  an  oi^ 
on  my  merchant  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs  FuL  An  order !  No ;  order  me  no  (x^ 
ders  upon  merchants,  with  their  value  reoo* 
yed,  and  three  days  grace;  their  noting  prottA' 
ing,  and  indorsing,  and  all  their  coundi^koH*^ 
formalities;  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  tben: 
leave  your  diamonds  with  me,  and  give  yoar  of 
der  for  the  value  of  them  to  the  oiroer:  ^  in^ 
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ney  iwould  be  as  good  as  the  triakela^  I  warrant 
you. 

^BeL  lley!  how!  I  never  thought  of  that: 
but  a  breach  of  trust — *tis  impossible;  i  ne\'er 
lean  consent;  therefore,  give  roe  the  jewels  hack 
again* 

Airs  FuL  Take  them :   I  am  now  to  tell  ^ou 
the  lady  is  in  this  house. 
ScL  In  this  house ! 

Airs  JPuL  YeSy  sir,  in  this  very  house — hut 
what  of  that  ?  You  have  got  what  you  like  bet- 
ter— ^your  toys,  your  trinkets^  Go,  go !  oh  ! 
youVe  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,  arc  you  not } 

jBe/.  Provoking  creature!  bring  nte  to  the 
sight  of  the  dear  creature,  and  dispose  of  me  as 
you  think  fit 

Airs  FuL  And  of  the  diamonds,  too  ? 
MeL  Damn  them  !  I  would  there  was  not  such 
a  bauble  in  nature !  But  come,  come,  dispatch  : 
if  1  had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should  give  it  tu 
her. 

Airs  FuL  Swear  to  me,   then,   that  you  will 

keep  within  bounds — remember,  site  passes  for 

the  sibter  of  young  Dudley.    Oh  I  if  you  come 

to  your  flights  and  your  rhapsodies,  she*ll  be  off 

in  an  instant. 

He/.  Never  fear  me. 

Mr$  FuL  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk 
of  her  fother,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother, 
«nd  your  bounty  to  her  family. 

BeL  Ay,  ay ;  never  mind  what  she  talks  of, 
only  bring  her. 

Mrs  FuL  You'll  be  prepared  upon  that  head  ? 
BeL  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear:  away 
with  you  I 

Mrs  FuL  Bttt  hold !  I  had  forgot :  not  a  word 
of  the  diaipondft-^leave  that  matter  to  my  ma- 
nagement. 

BeL  Hell  and  veiM^tion  !  Get  out  of  the  room, 
or  I  shall  run  distracted.  [EjcU  Mrs  Fui.mer.] 
Of  a  certain,  Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the 
>  fool  of  woman :  sure  no  man  sins  with  so  much 
repentance,  or  repents  with  so  little  amendment, 
as  I  do«  I  cannot  give  away  another  person's 
I  property — honour  forbida  me :  and  I  positively 
cannot  give  up  the  girl — love,  passion,  constitu- 
tion— every  thing  protests  against  that.  How 
shall  I  deade  ?  I  c^not  bring  myself  to  break  a 
trust ;  and  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  humour  to 
baulk  my  inclination.    Is  there  no  middle  way  P 

Let  me  consider There  is,  there  is :  mv  ^ood 

genius  has  presented  me  with  one — apt,  obvious, 
honourable :  the  girl  shall  not  ^o  widiout  her 
baubles — I'll  not  go  without  the  |jrl — Miss  Rus- 
port  shaVt  lose  her  diamonds — 1 11  save  Dudley 
from  destruction — and  every  party  shall  be  a 
gainer  by  the  project. 

Enter  Mrs  FrLMER,  introducing  Miss  Dux>- 

'  LEY. 

I 

I  Mrs  FuL  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy  gen- 

I         tlemaa  you  wi9h  to  see ;  this  is  Mr  Belpour. 


Zoti.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me  in 
the  streets !  [Aside, 

BeL  An  angel,  by  this  light !   Oh,  I  am  gone 

past  all  retrieving  !  [Aside. 

Lou,  Mrs  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me  you  are  the 

gentleman  from  whom  my  father  has  received 

such  civilities. 

BeL  Oh  !  never  name  them. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr  Belcour ;  they  must  be 
both  named  and  remembered ;  and  if  my  father 
was  here 

BeL  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Lou,  That  title  is  niy  brother's,  sir ;  I  have  no 
claim  to  it. 

BeL  I  believe  it. 

Lou,  But  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity^— 

BeL  Nor  I  neither,  by  my  soul,  madam  !  let 
us  improve  it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with  you 
to  distraction — I  wns  charmed  at  the  iirst  glance 
— I  attempted  to  accost  you — you  fled — I  fol- 
lowed— but  was  defeated  of  an  interview :  at 
length  I  have  obtained  one,  and  seize  the  t/ppor- 
tunity  of  casting  my  person  and  fortune  at  your 
feet. 

Lou.  You  astonish  roe !  Are  you  in  your  senses? 
or  do  you  make  a  jost  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Do 
you  ground  pretences  on  your  generosity,  or  do 
you  make  a  practice  of  this  folly  with  every  wo> 
man  you  meet  ? 

BeL  Upon  my  life,  no :  as  you  are  the  hand- 
somest woman  1  ever  met,  so  you  are  the  first  to 
whom  I  ever  made  the  like  professions :  as  for 
my  generosity,  madam,  I  must  refer  you,  on  that 
score,  to  this  good  laily,  who,  I  believe,  has  some- 
thing to  ofler  m  my  behalf* 

Lott.  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  must  have 
better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  than  the  mere 
divestment  of  a  little  superfluous  dross,  before  I 
can  credit  the  sincerity  of  a  profession  so  abruptly 
delivered.  [Exit  hattib/. 

BeL  O  ye  gods  and  goddesses !  how  her  anger 
animates  her  beauty !  [Going  out, 

Mrs  FuL  Stay,  sir ;  if  yon  stir  a  step  after 
her,  I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever:  why, 
you'll  niin  every  thing ! 

BeL  Well,  I  must  nave  her,  cost  what  it  will : 
I  see  she  understands  her  own  value,  though ;  a 
little  superfluous  dross,  truly!  She  must  have 
better  proofs  of  my  generosity  ! 

Mrs  FuL  Tis  exacdy  as  I  told  you— your 
money  she  calls  dross — she's  too  proud  to  stain 
her  fingers  with  your  coin :  bate  your  hook  well 
with  jewels — try  that  experiment,  and  she's  your 
own. 

BeL  Take  them — let  them  go— lay  tliem  at 
her  feet~«-I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can — 
my  propensity  is  irresistible — there — ^you  have 
them — tliey  are  yours — they  arc  hers — but  re- 
member they  are  a  trust — I  commit  them  to  her 
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keeping  till  I  can  buy  them  off  with  something 
she  shall  think  more  valuable ;  now,  tell  me  when 
shall  I  meet  her  ? 

Mrt  FuL  How  can  I  tell  that !  Don't  you  see 
what  an  alarm  you've  put  her  into  ?  Oh,  you're  a 
rare  one !  But  go  your  ways  for  this  while ;  leave 
her  to  my  management,  and  come  to  nie  at  seven 
tliis  evening ;  but  remember  not  to  bring  empty 
pockets  wiSi  you — Ha,  -ha,  ha ! 

[Exeunt  teveralfy. 

SCENE  III.— Ladt  Rusport's  haiue. 

Enter  Miss  RvsvoKTyfolUmed  by  a  tervant. 

Char,  Desire  Mr  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  tervant. 

Enter  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant: 
I  am  honoured  with  your  commands,  by  captain 
Dudley,  and  have  brought  the  money  with  me  as 
you  directed — I  understand  the  sum  you  have 
occasion  for  is  two  hundred  pounds. 

Char.  It  is,  sir — I  am  quite  confounded  at 
your  taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr 
Stockwell. 

Stock.  There  is  a  bank-note,  madam,  to  the 
amount:  your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands,  and  will 
be  delivered  to  you  directly.  If  I  had  been 
happy  in  being  better  knowq  to  you,  I  should 
have  hoped  you  would  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  place  a  deposit  in  my  hands'  for  so 
trifling  a  sum  as  you  nave  now  required  me  to 
supply  you  with. 

Char,  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very  well 
be  spared ;  and,  as  they  are  tne  only  security  in 
my  present  situation  I  can  give  you,  I  could  wish 
you  would  retain  them  in  your  hands  :  when  I 
am  of  age  (which,  if  I  live  a  few  months,  I  shall 
be),  I  will  replace  jour  favour  with  thanks. 

Stock.  It  is  obvious,  Miss  Rusport,  that  your 
charms  will  suffer  no  impeachment  by  the  ab- 
sence of  those  superficial  Ornaments;  but  they 
should  be  seen  in  the  suite  of  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion, not  as  creditors,  to  whom  you  are  indebt- 
ed for  your  appearance,  but  as  subservient  at- 
tendants, which  help  to  make  up  your  equipage. 

Char.  Mr  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to  wrong 
the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  politeness. 

Stock,  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that  you 
will  allow  Mr  Belcour,  a  voun^  gentleman  in 
whose  happiness  I  particularly  interest  myself, 
to  have  the  honour  of  delivering  you  the  box  of 
jewels. 

Char,  Most  gladly ;  any  friend  of  yours  can- 
not fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him 
totally  undeserving  your  good  opinion — an  edu- 
cation, not  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  strong  ani- 
mal spirits,  are  apt,  sometimes,  to  betray  him  into 
youthful  irregularities :  but  an  high  principle  of 
Bonour,  and  an  uncommon  benevolence,  in  the 


eye  of  candour  will,  I  hope,  atone  for  anj  llnltet 
by  which  these  good  qualities  are  not  impaired. 

Char.  I  dare  say  Mr  Belcour^s  behavioiir  wskiits 
no  apology — we've  no  right  to  be  orar  2»trict  ia 
canvassing  the  morals  uf  a  common  aoqujuotaaoe. 

Stock.  1  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  see 
Mr  Belcour  in  the  list,  not  oi  your  common,  bat 
particular  acquaintance—of  your  frieods^  Miaa 
Rusport — 1  dare  not  be  more  explicit. 

Char.  Nor  need  you,  Mr  Stock weli  :  I  sbal 
be  studious  to  deserve  his  frieudship  ;  and,  dioagli 
I  have  long  since  unalterably  placed  my  ^ 
on  another,  I  trust,  I  have  not  let^  myself 
sible  to  the  merits  of  Mr  Belcour ;  and  hope 
neither  he  nor  you  will,  for  that  reasuo,  think 
less  worthy  of  your  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  yoa 
haftpy :  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  placed  joar 
affection  on  a  deserving  man ;  and  I  hav-e  do 
right  to  aimbat  your  choice.  [fxcf. 

Char.  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour! 
Now,  if  Charles  were  here,  I  should  he  happy. 
The  old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  acquaiot- 
ance,  that  1  have  the  whole  house  at  my  di 


SCENE  IV, 

Enter  Belcour,  preceded  by  a  ServatU, 

Ser.  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon  ;  I  thought  my 
young  lady  was  here :  who  shall  I  infonn  ber 
would  speak  to  her? 

BeL  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir ;  and  pray  beg 
your  lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  ray  ac- 
count ;  for  Td  sooner  see  the  devil  than  see  ber 
face.---[£xiV  Servant.} — In  the  name  of  all  that's 
mischievous,  why  did  Rockwell  drive  me  hither 
in  such  haste?  A  pretty  figure,  truly,  I  shafl 
make  !  an  amba^ador  without  credentiab. 
Blockhead  that  I  was,  to  charge  myself  with  her 

diamonds officious,  meddling  puppy  !    Now 

they  are  irretrievably  gone :  that  suspicious  jade 
Fulmer  wou'dn't  part  even  with  a  sight  of  then, 
though  I  would  have  ransomed  them  at  twice 
their  value. — Now  'must  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits 
to  bring  me  off :  a  lamentable  dependance !  Foi^ 

tune  be  my  helper  :-^ Here  comes  the  g;irL— . 

If  she  is  noble-minded,  as  she  is  said  lo  he^ 

she  will  forgive  me if  not,  'tis  a  lost  caose; 

for  I  have  not  thought  of  one  wofd  in  ray 
excuse. 

Enter  Cbarlottjb. 

Char.  Mr  Belcour,  I'm  proud  to  see  yoo :  yoar 
friend,  Mr  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to  expect  this 
honour ;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
being  known  to  you. 

BeL  A  ^ne  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a 
cursed  hang-dog  do  I  look  like !  [Aside, 

Char.  You  are  liewly  arrived  in  this  oounuyy 
sir? 

Bel,  Just  landed,  madam,  just  set  a-sbor^ 
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"With  a  Ifu^ge  caip>  of  Matravado  sogan,  ruin- 
puncheonsy  mahoganj  slabi,  wet  Bweetmeats,  and 
^reen  paroquets. 

Cilar.  May  1  ask  you  how  yoa  like  London, 


JB<i!.  To  admiration  :  I  think  the  town  and 
the  townVfolk  are  eiactlj  suited ;  'tis  a  great, 
rich,  oveixrown,  noisj,  tumultuous  place :  the 
whole  morning  is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and 
the  whole  afternoon  ia  a  hurry  to  spend  it 

Char,  Are  these  all  the  observations  you  have 
made? 

BeL  No,  madam ;  I  have  observed  the  women 
are  very  captivatingi  and  the  men  very  soon 
caught. 

Vhar.  Av,  indeed  !  Whence  do  you  draw  that 
ooncluMon  r 

BeL  From  infallible  guides ;  the  first  remark 
I  orillect  from  what  I  now  see,  the  second  from 
I  now  feel. 

Ckar,  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you !  But,  to  wave 
this  sulject — I  believe,  sir,  this  was  a  visit  of 
business,  not  compliment :  was  it  not  ? 
BeL  Ay — now  comes  on  my  execution. 
Char,  You  have  some  fooluh  trinkets  of  mine, 
Mr  Beicour ;  hav'n't  you  ? 

BeL  No,  in  truth,  they  are  gone  in  search  of  a 
trinket,  still  more  foolish  than  themselves. 

[Amde, 
Char.   Some    diamonds,   I  mean,  sir.     Mr 
6tockwell  informed  me  you  was  charged  with 
them. 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  madam— but  I  have  the  most 
treacherous  memory  in  life — here  they  are :  pray 
put  them  up ;  they're  all  right ;  you  need  not 
examine  them.  [Givez  a  box. 

Char.  I  ley-day — right,  sir  !  Whv  these  arr 
not  my  diamonds ;  these  are  quite  diAerent ;  and, 
as  It  should  seem,  of  much  greater  value. 

BeL  Upon  my  life,  I'm  glad  on't !  for  tlien,  I 
hope,  you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

Char,  As  a  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as  an 
owner :  you  mistake;  these  belong  to  somebody 
else. 

BeL  nris  yours,  I'm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
somebody  else. 

Ckar,  What  is  it  you  mean?  I  must  insist 
upiin  your  taking  them  back  again. 

BeL  Pray,  nifulam,  don't  do  that ;  I  shall  in- 
fallibly lose  them :  I  have  the  worst  luck  with 
diamonds  of  any  man  living. 

Char,  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you  to 
g  vc  me  these  in  the  place  of  mme.  But  pray, 
sir,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this }  Why  have  you 
changed  the  jewels,  and  where  have  you  dispos- 
ed of  mine  f 

BeL  Miss  Rusport,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for 
my  life ;  and,  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  cou'dn't  tell 
one :  I  am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking  fellow, 
not  worth  your  notice :  m  short,  I  am  a  West 
Indian ;  and  you  must  try  me  according  to  the 
charter  of  my  colony,  not  by  a  jury  of  English 


spinsters.  The  truth  is,  Tve  given  away  your 
jewels ;  caught  with  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes, 
whose  lustre  blinded  theirs ;  I  served  your  pro- 
perty as  I  should  my  own,  and  lavished  it  away. 
Let  me  not  totally  despair  ot  your  forgiveness  !  I 
frequently  do  wrong,  but  never  with  impunity :  if 
your  displeasure  is  added  to  my  own,  my  punish- 
ment will  be  too  severe.  When  I  parted  from 
the  jewels,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  their 
owner. 

Ckar,  Mr  Belcnur,  your  sincerity  charms  me ! 
I  enter  at  once  mto  your  character,  and  I  make 
all  the  allowances  for  it  you  can  desire.  I  take 
your  jewels  for  the  present,  because  1  know 
there  is  no  other  way  of  reconciling  you  to 
yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way  to  your  spirit  in 
one  point,  you  must  yield  to  mine  in  another : 
remember,  1  will  not  keep  more  than  the  va- 
lue of  my  own  jewels :  there  is  no  need  to  be 
pillaged  by  more  than  one  woman  at  a  time^  sir. 

BeL  Now,  may  eveiy  blessing  that  can  crown 
your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beautf,  be  show- 
ered upon  you !  May  you  meet  admuation  with- 
out envy,  love  without  jealousy,  and  old  age 
without  malady !  May  the  man  of  your  heart  be 
ever  constant,  and  may  you  never  meet  a  less 
penitent  or  less  grateful  offender  than  myself ! 

Enter  Servant^  wko  deiiven  a  Utter, 

Ckar,  Does  your  letter  require  such  haste  ? 
Ser,  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own 
bands,  madam. 

Ckar,  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see ^Have  I 

your  permission  ?  Good  Heaven,  what  do  I  read  ? 
Mr  Beicour,  you  are  concerned  in  this—'  Dear 
Charlotte,  in  the  midst  of  our  distress,  Provi- 
dence has  cast  a  benefactor  in  our  way,  after 
the  most  unexpected  manner:  a  young  West 
Indian,  rich,  af^d  with  a  warmth  of  heart,  pecu- 
liar to  his  climate,  has  rescued  my  father  from 
his  troubles,  satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  his  exchange :  when  I  relate 
to  you  the  manner  in  which  this  wan  done^  you 
will  he  charmed.  I  can  only  now  add,  tliat  it 
was  by  chance  we  found  out  that  his  name  is 
Beicour,  and  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr  Stock- 
well's.  I  lose  not  a  moment's  time  in  making 
you  acquainted  with  this  fortunate  event,  for 
reasons  which  delicacy  obliges  me  to  suopress ; 
but,  perhaps,  if  you  luive  not  received  the  mo- 
ney on  your  jewels,  you  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary now  to  do  it  I  have  the  honour  to  bc^ 
*  Dear  madflm, 
*  Most  faithfully  yours, 

*  Charles  Dudley.' 

Is  this  your  doing,  sir  ?  Never  was  generosity  t» 
worthily  exerted. 

BeL  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Ckar.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for  this 
noble,  but  indiaent  mmily,  let  me  not  scrapie  to 
unfold  the  whole  situation  of  my  heart  to  yoo.-^ 
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Know,  then,  sir,  (and  don't  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  the  frankness  of  my  declaration),  that  such  is 
my  attachment  to  the  son  of  that  worthy  officer, 
whom  ^ou  relieved,  that  the  moment  I  am  Af 
age,  and  in  possession  of  my  fortune,  I  should 
)iohl  myself  the  happiest  of  women  to  share  it 
with  young  Dudley. 

Bel.  Say  yqu  so,  madam  ?  then,  let  me  perish 
if  I  don't  Ipve  and  reverence  you  above  all  wo- 
man-kind !  and,  if  such  is  your  generous  resolu- 
tion, never  wait  till  you*re  of  oige;  life  is  too 
short,  pleasure  too  fugitive ;  the  soul  grows  nar- 
rower ever  hour.  Til  equip  you  for  your  escape ; 
I'll  convey  you  to  the  man  of  your  heart,  and  a- 
way  with  you,  then,  to  the  first  hospitable  par- 
son that  will  take  you  in. 

Char,  O  blessed  be  the  Torrid  Zone  for  ever, 
whose  rapid  vegetation  auickens  nature  into  such 
benignity  !  These  latitudes  are  made  for  politics 
and  philosophy ;  friendsliip  has  no  root  in  this 
soil.  But,  had  I  spirit  to  accept  your  oQer, 
which  is  not  improbable,  would'nt  it  be- a  morti- 
fying thing  for  a  fond  girl  to  find  herself  mista- 
ken, and  sent  back  to  her  home  like  a  vagrant  t 
and  such,  for  what  I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

BeL  Then,  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  soci- 
ety of  mankind  for  ever Ay,  ay  ;  'tis  the  sham 

sister  that  makes  him  thus  indifferent;  'twill  be 
a  meritorious  office  to  take  that  girl  out  of  the 
way. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Miss  Dudley  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 

BeL  Who? 

Ser.  Miss  Dudley. 

Char,  What's  tlie  matter,  Mr  Belcour  ?  Are 
you  frighted  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl  ?  lis 
the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking  of — Pray,  ad- 
mit her. 

BeL  Tlie  sister !  So,  so !  he  has  imposed  on 
her,  too — ^This  is  an  extraordinary  visit,  truly ! — 
Upon  my  soul,  the  assurance  of  some  folks  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for.  [Aside, 

Char.  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  away ; 
jou'U  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 

Char,  You  have  seen  her,  then,  have  you  ? 

BeL  Yes,  yes;  I've  seen  her. 

Char,  Well,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl  ? 

Bet.  Very  delightful. 

Chitr.  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  was  in  a 
court  of  justice !  O*  my  conscience,  I  believe 
you  arc  caught !  I've  a  notion  she  has  tricked 
you  out  of  your  heart. 

BeL  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she's  the  very 
person  I  gave  them  to. 

Char,  You  gave  her  my  jewels  !  Louisa  Dud- 
ley my  jewels?  Admirable!  inimitably!  Oh, the 
sly  little  jade !  But  hash,  here  she  comes ;  I 
don't  know  bow  I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 
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My  dear,  Fm  rejoiced  to  see  too  : 
I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr  Bel 
worthy  friend  of  minei  I  believe^ 
have  seen  him  before. 

Lou.  1  have  met  the  gentlemaD. 

Char.  You  have  met  the  gentleman  !  well  ii\ 
and  you  have  met  the  lady :  in  short,  yoo  ht"^ 
met  each  other;-  why,  then,  don't  yua  spec*.  '^ 
each  other  ?    How  you  both  stand  f  toatpte-rjui, 

and  fixed  as  stataes! Ua,  ha,  ha!    H^; 

you'll  fall  asleep  by-and-by. 

Ijou.  Fy  upon  you,  fy  upon  yon !  is  thb  &ir' 

BuL  Upon  my  soni,  I  never  looked  so  Lkt  « 
fool  in  my  life !  the  assurance  of  that  gui  pc's 
me  quite  down.  [Asic  . 

Char.    Sir Mr    Belcoor Wbs  it  v.-.- 

pleasure  to  advance  any  thing  ?  Not  a  svlkbe. 
Come,  Louisa,  women's  wit,  they  aay,  is  oiev«r  »: 
t^  loss — Nor  you 'neither?  Speechle»  both— 
Why,  you  was  merry  enough  before  thi»  bd/ 
came  ii). 

Lou.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  anj  iotempt.:-. 
to  your  happiness,  sir. 

BeL  Madam ! 

Char.  Madam !  Is  that  all  you  can  say :  Be: 
come,  my  dear  girl,  I  won't  tease  you.  '  Apr  ^ 
pos,  I  must  shew  you  what  a  present  this  duc^ 
gentleman  has  made  me :  are  not  these  inoa- 
some  diamonds  ? 

Lou.  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  rerj  fine ;  bat  I 
am  no  judge  of  these  things. 

Char.  On,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite !  too  tre 
no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa ;  you  have  m 
diamonds !  not  you  ! 

Lou.  You  know  I  have  not.  Miss  Rasport- 
you  know  those  thing^s  are  infinitely  above  mj 
reach. 

Char,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BeL  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  a<lmira)il» 
countenance,  that's  true  enough.    . 

Lm.  What  ails  you,  Charlotte  ?  What  impe> 
tineoce  have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you  shoiu<f 
find  it  necessary  to  humble  me  at  such  a  ratr  ? 
If  you  are  happy,  lon^  may  you  be  so;  but, 
surely,  it  can  be  no  addition  to  it  to  make  me  mi* 
serable. 

Char.  So  serious !  there  must  be  some  myscf- 
ly  in  this Mr  Belcour,  wili  you  leave  us  to- 
gether ?  You  see  I  treat  you  with  all  the  fanuli- 
arity  of  an  old  acquaintance  already. 

SeL  Oh,  by  all  means,  pray  command  me.— 
Miss  Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient  Bj 
your  condescension  in  acx:epting  these  poor  tn- 
fies,  I  am  under  eternal  obligations  to  you — To 
you.  Miss  Dudley,  I  shall  not  ofier  a  word  on 
that  subject:  you  despise  finely;  you  have  s 
soul  above  it;  I  adore  your  spirit;  I  was  rather 
unprepared  for  meeting  you  here;  but  1  shall 
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ope  Tor  an  opportanity  of  making  myself  better 
Lnoiwn  to  you.  [Exit, 

Char,  j!iOuisa  Dudley,  voa  surprise  me ;  I  ne- 
(er  sawr  you  act  thus  before :  can't  you  bear  a 
ittle  innocent  raillery  before  the  man  of  your 
i<:art  ? 

Xx>u.  The  man  of  my  heart,  madam  ?  Be  as- 
sured I  never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to  any 
man  whom  Miss  Rusport  honours  with  her 
choice. 

Char.    My  choice,  my  dear!   'Why,  we  are 
playing  mt  cross-purposes :  how  entered  it  into 
your  heml  that  Mr  nelcour  was  the  man  of  my 
choice  } 

Lou,  Why,  did  not  he  present  you  with  those 
diamonds  ? 

Char,    Well,  perhaps  he  did— —and,  pray, 
Ltoiiisa,  have  you  no  diamonds  ? 

Lon,  t  diamonds,  truly  !  Who  should  give  mc 
diamonds  ? 

Char,  Who,  but  this  very  gentleman?  apro- 
pos, here  comes  your  brother. 

Enter  Charles. 

I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him :  your 

sister  and  I,  Charles,  ha\'G  a  quarrel.     Belcour, 

the  hero  of  your  letter,  has  just  left  us — some 

how  or  otiier,  Louisa's  briirht  eyes  have  caught 

him ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  fallen  desperately  in 

love  with  her — (don*t  interrupt  rae,  hussy) — Well, 

that's  excusable  enough,  you'll  say ;  but  the  jest 

of  the  btory  is,  tliat  this  hair-braiued  spark,  who 

does  nothing  like  other  people,  has  given  her  the 


very  identical  jewels  which  you  pledged  for  me 
to  Mr  Stockwell ;  and  will  you  believe,  that  this 
little  demure  slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed 
out  three  or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because  I 
rallied  her  about  it ! 

Cka,  I'm  all  astonishment !  Louisa,  tell  me, 
without  reserve,  has  Mr  Belcour  giveu  you  any 
diamonds  ? 

Loac.  None ;  upon  my  honour  ! 

CAa,  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  you  ? 

Lou.  He  has ;  but  altogether  in  a  style  so 
whimsical  and  capricious,  that  the  best  which 
can  be  said  of  them  is  to  tell  you,  that  they  seem- 
ed more  the  result  of  good  splits  than  good  man- 
ners. 

Char.  Ay,  ay ;  now  the  murder's  out ;  he's  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  very  great  dislike 
to  him;  trust  to  my  observation,  Charles,  for 
that:  as  to  the  diamonds,  there's  some  mistake 
about  them,  and  you  must  clear  it  up :  three 
minutes  conversation  with  him  will  put  every 
thing  in  a  right  train;  go,  go,  Charles;  'tis  a  bro- 
ther's business ;  about  it  instantly;  ten  to  one 
you'll  find  him  over  the  way  at  Mr  Stock  well's. 

Cha.  I  confess  I'm  impatient  to  have  the  case 
cleared  up.  I'll  take  your  advice,  and  find  him 
out :  good  bye  to  you. 

Char.  Your  servant ;  my  life  upon  it  you'll 
6nd  Belcour  a  man  of  honour.  Come,  Louisa, 
let  us  adjourn  to  my  dressing  room.  I've  a  Httle 
private  business  to  transact  with  you,  before  the 
old  lady  comes  up  to  tea  and  interrupts  us. ' 

[Exeu9t, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L^Fulmer's  haiue. 


Enter  Fulmer  and  Mrs  Ft  lm er. 

Ful.  Patty,  was  not  Mr  Belcour  with  you  ? 
Mrt  Ful.  He  was ;  and  is  now  shut  up  in  my 
chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  interview  witli 
Miss  Dudley ;  she's  at  present  with  her  brotlier, 
and  'twas  with  some  diificulty  I  persuaded  my 
hot-headed  spark  to  wait  till  he  has  lefl  her. 
Ful.  Well,  child ;  and  what  then  ? 
Mrt  Ful.  Why  then,  Mr  Fulmer,  I  think  it 
will  be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a  march,  and 
be  none. 

Ful.  So,  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious 
project?  Q  sliameful  overthrow,  or  a  sudden  flight? 
Mr$  Ful.  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere  im- 
promptu, and  can,  at  worst,  but  quicken  our  de- 
parture a  few  days ;  ycra  know  we  liad  fairly  out- 
lived our  credit  here«  and  a  trip  to  Boulogne  is 
no  wuYS  unseasonable.  Nay,  never  droop,  man. 
Hark :  Hark  !  here's  enough  to  bear  chaises. 

[Shewing  a  purse, 
Ful.  liet  me  see,  let  me  see :  this  weighs  well ; 
this  1%  of  the  right  sort :  why  your  West  Indian 
bled  freely. 


Mrs  Ful.  But  that's  not  all :  look  liere !  Here 
are  the  sparklers  !  [Hhewing  the  jeu:eU.]  Now, 
what  d'ye  think  of  my  performances  I  eh  ?  a 
foolish  scheme,  is  not  it — a  silly  woman — ? 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
I'll  march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the  world's 
end.  Come,  let's  begone ;  I've  little  to  regret ; 
my  creditors  may  share  the  old  hooks  amongst 
them ;  they'll  have  occasion  for  philosophy  to  sup- 
port their  loss ;  they'll  find  enough  upon  my 
shelves  :  the  world  is  my  library ;  I  reaid  man- 
kind—^'ow,  Patty,  lead  the  way. 

Mrs  FuL  Adieu,  Belcour !  [JExetin^. 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Charles  Dcdlet  and  Louisa. 

Cha.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force  of  what 
you  say :  I  accept  Miss  Rusoort's  bounty ;  and, 
when  you  see  my  generous  Cnarlotte,  tell  her-^ 
but  have  a  care  1  there  is  a  selfishness  even  in 
gratitude,  when  it  is  too  profuse :  to  be  over- 
thankful  for  any  one  favour,  is  in  effect  to  lay 
out  for  another;  the  best  return  I  could  make 
my  benefactress  would  be^  never  to  see  her  more. 
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Jjm,  I  understand  yon. 

Cha.  We  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should  be  cau- 
tious :  for  this  reason,  I  would  guard  you  against 
Belcour ;  at  least,  till  I  can  unravel  the  mystery 
of  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds.  I  was  disappointed 
of  finding  him  at  Mr  StockwelFs,  and  am  now  go- 
ing in  search  of  him  again :  he  may  intend  ho- 
nourably; but,  I  confess  to  YOU,  I  am  staggered; 
think  no  more  of  him,  therefore,  for  the  present: 
of  this  be  sure,  wh^e  I  have  life,  and  you  have 
honour,  I  will  protect  you,  or  perish  in  your  de- 
fence. [Exit  Cha. 

Lou.  Think  of  him  no  more !  Well,  FU  obey ; 
but  if  a  wandering  uninvited  thought  should  creep 
by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give  the 
harmless  wretch  a'  shelter  ?  Oh !  yes;  the  great 
artificer  of  the  human  heart  knows  every  thread 
he  wove  into  its  fabric,  nor  puts  his  work  to 
harder  uses  than  it  was  made  to  bear :  my  wishes 
then,  my  guiltless  ones,  I  mean,  are  free :  how 
fast  tliey  spring  within  me  at  that  sentence  ! 
Down,  down,  ye  busy  creatures !  Whither  would 
you  carry  me  r  Ah !  there  is  one  amongst  you,  a 
forward,  new  intruder,  that,  in  the  lilieness  of 
an  offending,  generous  man,  grows  into  favour 
with  my  heart  Fye,  fye  upon  it !  Belcour  pur- 
sues, insults  me ;  yet,  such  is  the  fatality  of  my 
condition,  that  what  should  rouse  resentment, 
only  calls  up  love. 

Enter  Belcour. 

BeL  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy ! 

Lou.  Ah ! 

BeL  Oh !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  love- 
liest creature !  but  let  me  kneel,  and  gaze  upon 
your  beauties ! 

Lou.  Sir !  Mr  Belcour,  rise !  What  is  it  you 
do? 

BeL  See,  I  obey  you ;  mould  me  as  you  will, 
behold  your  ready  servant !  New  to  your  coun- 
try, ignorant  of  your  manners,  habits,  and  desires, 
I  put  myself  into  your  hands  for  instruction; 
make  me  only  such  as  you  can  like  yourself,  and 
I  shall  be  happy. 

Lou.  I  must  not  hear  this,  Mr  Belcour :  go ; 
should  he,  that  parted  from  me  but  this  minute, 
now  return,  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

BeL  Fear  nothing ;  let  him  come :  I  love  you, 
madam ;  hell  find  it  hard  to  make  me  unsay 
that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me !  your  impetuous  temper 
frightens  me ;  you  know  my  situation  ;  it  is  not 
generous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

BeL  True;  I  do  know  your  situation,  your 
real  one.  Miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to  snatch 
you  from  it :  'twill  be  a  meritorious  apt  The  old 
captain  shall  rejoice;  Miss  Rusport  shall  be  made 
happy ;  and  even  he,  even  your  beloved  brother, 
with  whose  resentment  you  threaten  me,  shall,  in 
the  end,  applaud  and  thank  me.  Come,  thou 
art  a  dear,  enchanting  girl,  and  Tm  determined 
not  to  live  a  minute  longer  without  thee ! 


'  Lou.  Hold !  are  yoo  mad  f  I  see  you  are  a 
bold,  assuming  man,  and  know  noC  where  to 
stop. 

BeL  Who,  that  beholds  such  beauty,  can  f  By 
Heaven,  you  put  my  blood  into  a  flame  !  Pre^ 
voking  girl !  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  mj  fbrtane 
to  content  you  ?  What  is  it  yoo  can  further  ask 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant  ? 

Lou.  Yes,  with  the  same  facility  that  too  be- 
stowed upon  me  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds.  For 
shame  !  tor  shame  !  was  that  a  manly  story  ? 

BeL  So !  so !  these  devilish  diamonds  meet 
me  every  where — Let  me  perish  if  I  meant  yoa 
any  harm.  Oh !  I  could  tear  my  toi^ue  out' for 
saying  a  word  about  the  matter. 

Lou,  Go  to  her,  then,  and  contradicrt  k  ;  tiH 
that  is  done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

BeL  Har  reputation  !  Now  she  has  got  upoa 
that,  she*] I  go  on  for  ever. — What  is  there  I  will 
not  do  for  your  sake  ?  I  will  go  to  Miss  Rusport. 

Lou.  Do  so ;  restore  her  own  Jewels  to  her, 
which,  I  suppose,  you  kept  back  tor  the  purpose 
of  presenting  others  to  her  of  a  greater  value; 
but,  for  the  future,  Mr  Belcour,  when  you  would 
do  a  gallant  action  to  that  lady,  don't  let  it  be  at 
my  expence. 

BeL  1  see  where  she  points:  she  is  willing 
enough  to  give  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds,  now 
she  finds  she  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  ezchanse. 
Be  it  so  !  'tis  what  I  wished  l—iAtidcl — W^l, 
madam,  I  will  return  Miss  Rusport  ner  own 
jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  tenfold  tiieir 
value. 

Lou.  No,  sir ;  you  err  most  widely ;  it  is  my 
good  opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  must 
bribe. 

BeL  Why,  what  the  devil  would  she  have  now? 
— Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and  please 
you,  but  I  have  some  apprehension  that  we  mis- 
take each  other. 

Lou.  I  think  we  do :  tell  me^  then,  in  a  few 
words,  what  is  it  yoa  aim  at^ 

BeL  In  few  words,  then,  and  in  plmn  honesty, 
I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated  with 
you,  that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it  would  have 
become  me  to  have  called  my  wife,  I  had  been 
happy  in  knowing  you  by  that  name ;  as  it  is,  you 
are  welcome  to  partake  my  fortune :  give  me,  in 
return,  your  person,  give  me  pleasure,  give  me 
love;  free, disencumbered, anti-matrimonial  love! 

LoK.  Stand  off !  and  let  me  never  see  you 
more. 

BeL  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tan- 
talizii^  g^rl !  Upon  my  knees,  I  swear,  you  shall 
not  stir  till  you've  consented  to  my  bliss. 

jLott.  Unhand  roe,  ur :  O  Charles !  protect  me, 
rescue  me^  redress  me !  [£n>  lyou. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Cha.  How's  this!  Rise,  villain,  and  defend 
yourself! 
BeL  Villain ! 
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CAa.  Xhe  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is  a  vil- 
lain ! — r>raw ! 

SeL  Never  fear  me,  yonng  gentleman !  firand 
me  for  a  coward,  if  I  baulk  you  ! 

Cha,    Yet  hold  !   Let  roe  not  be  too  hasty : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour  ? 
BeL  Well,  sir? 

CAa.  Mow  is  it,  Mr  Belcour,  you  hare  done 
this  mean,  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the  mask  of 
generosity,  to  pvc  this  fatal  stab  to  our  domestic 
peace  ?  x  ou  might  have  had  my  thanks,  my  bles- 
sing ;  take  my  dc6ance  now.  Tas  Dudley  speaks 
to  YOU  ;  the  brother,  the  protector  of  that  injured 
lachr. 

Bci.  The  brother  ?  Gire  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Cha.  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

SeL  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and  you. 

1  found  you,  sir,  (but  how,  or  why,  I  know  not) 

in  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Rusport^yes,  colour 

at  the  name !)  I  gave  you  no  disturbance  there, 

never  broke  in  upon  you  in  that  rich  and  plente> 

ous  quarter;  but,  when  I  could  have  blasted  all 

your  projects  with  a  word,  spared  you,  in  foolish 

pity  spared  you,  nor  roused  her  from  the  fond 

creduUty  in  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 

Cha.  No,  sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the  splen- 
did present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa — the 
diamonds,  Mr  Belcour!  How  was  that?  What 
can  you  plead  to  that  arraignment  ? 

BeL  You  question  me  too  late ;  the  name  of 
Belcour,  and  of  villain,  never  met  before;  had 
yon  inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  tluit  rash 
word,  you  might  have  saved  yourself  or  me  a 
mortal  error :  now,  sir,  I  neither  give  nor  take 
an  explanation ;  so»  come  on !  [Theyfght, 

Enter  Louisa,  and  afterwards  OTlaherty. 

Lou,  Hold,  hold !  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold  f 
Charles!  Mr  Belcour!  Help!  Sir,  sir;  make 
haste,  they'll  murder  one  another ! 

aFla,  Hell  and  confusion !  What's  aU  this 
uproar  for?  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor  girl  says 
to  yott?  You've  done  a  notable  thing,  have  not 
you  both,  to  put  her  into  such  a  flurry  ?  I  think, 
o'  my  conscience,  she's  the  most  frighted  of  the 
three. 

Cka,  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself;  why  did 
you  interfere  ?  Tis  in  your  cause. 

BeL  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her ! 

C^Fla,  O  sir,  your  most  obedient !  You  are 
the  gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  here 
before ;  you  was  then  running  off*  at  full  speed 
like  a  Calmuck  ;  now  you  are  tilting  and  dnving 
like  a  Bedlamite  with  this  lad  here,  that  8C<Jlns  as 
mad  as  yourself:  'tis  pity  but  your  countty  had 
a  little  more  employment  for  you  both. 

BeL  Mr  Dudley,  when  you've  recovered  the 
lady,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found. 

[Erit  Bel. 

(yFla,  Well,  then,  can't  you  stay  where  you 
are,  and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of  looking  af- 

VoL.  IL 


ter  you  ?  Yon  volatile  fellow  thinks  to  give  a  man 
the  meeting  by  getting  out  of  his  way :  by  my 
soul,  'tis  a  roundabout  method  that  of  his  !  But, 
I  think  he  called  you  Dudley.  Hark'e,  young  man, 
are  you  the  son  of  my  friend  the  old  captain  ? 

Cha.  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this  lady  to 
her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to 
answer  your  questions. 

O^Fla,  Ay,  will  I :  come  along,  pretty  one.  If 
you've  had  wrong  done  you,  young  man,  you 
need  look  no  further  for  a  second ;  Dennis  O'FIa* 
herty's  your  man  for  that :  but  never  draw  your 
sword  before  a  woman,  Dudley ;  damn  it,  never, 
while  you  live,  draw  your  sword  before  a  woman. 

[Ejpeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Lady  Rusport's  house. 

Enter  Laot  Rusport  and  Servant, 

Ser,  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his  name 
is  Varland,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship. 

Lath  Rus.  Shew  him  in ;  the  %'ery  man  I  wish 
to  see  r Varland — ^he  was  sir  Oliver's  solicitor,  and 
privy  to  all  his  affiiirs.  He  brings  stjine  good 
tidings ;  some  fresh  mortgage,  or  another  bond 
come  to  light;  they  start  up  every  day. 

Dafer  Varland. 

Mr  Varland,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  you're  heartily 
welcome,  honest  Mr  Varland ;  you  and  I  have 
not  met  since  our  late  irreparable  loss :  how  havo 
you  passed  your  dme  this  age? 

Far,  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough :  I  thought  I 
must  have  followed  good  sir  Oliver. 

Lady  Rus,  Alack-a'-day,  poor  man  !  Well,  j\fr 
Varland,  you  find  me  here,  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  fatigue ;  torn  to  pieces  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  afiairs ;  a  great  fortune  poured  upr>n 
me,  unsought  for  and  unexpected  :  'twas  my  good 
father's  will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  I 
must  submit 

Far.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will  made 
in  the  year  forty-five,  immediately  after  captain 
Dudley  s  marriage  with  your  sister. 

Lady  Rut.  I  do  so,  Mr  Varland ;  I  do  so. 

Far,  I  well  remember  it;  I  engrossed  every 
syllable ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship 
set  so  little  store  by  this  \*ast  acreftsion. 

Lady  Rui.  Why,  'you  know,  Mr  Varland,  I 
am  a  moderate  woman ;  I  had  enough  before ;  a 
small  matter  satisfies  me;  and  sir  Stephen  Rus- 
port (Heaven  be  his  portion !)  took  care  1  should 
not  want  that. 

Far,  Very  true;  very  true,  he  did  so;  and  I 
am  oveijoyed  at  finding  your  ladyship  in  this  dis- 
position ;  foT^  truth  to  sav,  I  was  not  without 
apprehension  the  news  I  have  to  communicate 
would  have  been  of  some  prejudice  to  your  lady- 
ship's tranquillity. 

Lady  Riu,  News»  sir !  What  new»  have  yon 
forme? 
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IVir.  NaT,  nothing  to  alarm  you  :  a  triric,  in  I 
your  !  rtrsf  nt  wav  of  thinkini,:  I  have  a  will  of 
sir  Oiiver'ji  ^ou  have  ne«er  seen. 

Lady  Hum.  A  will !  ImpObsible  !  How  came 
you  liy  it,  pray? 

Var.  I  Grew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his  last 
ilhiess :  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble ;  it 
gi\Ch  his  whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grandson, 
Charles  Dudley. 

iMdif  Rut.  To  Dudley !  His  estate  to  Charies 
Dudley  !  1  can*t  sopptirt  it !  i  shall  faint !  YouVe 
killed  me,  you  vile  man !  I  tiever  shall  survive 
it!  •  . 

Var,  LookV  there,  now !  I  protest,  I  thought 
yon  ^ould  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of  the  in- 
cumbrance. 

l^df,  Rut.  Tis  false;  'tis  all  a  forgery,  con- 
certed bct^^ecn  you  and  Dudley ;  whvi  else,  did  I 
never  hear  nf  it  before? 

Var.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  111  tell  you. 
•—By  sir  Oliver^s  direction,  I  was  to  deliver  this 
will  into  no  hands  but  his  grandson,  Dudley's: 
Che  young  gentleman  happened  to  be  then  in 
Scotland ;  I  was  dispatched  thither  in  searrh  of 
him :  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  my  journey  brought 
on  a  fever  by  the  way,  viiiich  confined  me  in  ex- 
treme danger  for  se vet's!  days :  upon  my  redf- 
very,  I  pursued  my  journey,  found  young  Dudley 
had  left  Scotland  m  the  iuterim,  and  am  now  di- 
rected hither ;  where,  as  soon  ba  I  vtai  find  him, 
doubtless,  I  shall  discharge  my  conscience,  and 
fulfil  my  commission. 

Ladi/  Rtit.  Dudley,  then,  as  yet,  knows  no- 
thing of  this  will  ? 

Var.  Nothing;  that  secret  rests  with  me. 
Lady  Rus.  A  thought  occurs !  by  this  fellow's 
talking  of  his  cmiscience,  1  should  guess  it  was 
upon  sale. — [Atide.] — Come,  Mr  Varland,  if  'tis 
as  you  say,  I  must  submit.  I  was  somewhat 
flurried  at  first,  and  forgot  myself;  I  ask  your 
pardon :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of  business ;  step 
\>-ith  me  into  my  room;  we  will  there  compare 

the  will,  and  resolve  accordingly Oh  !  would 

your  fever  had  you,  and  1  had  your  paper ! 

[Exeunt 
SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Miss  Ri'sport,  Charles,  and  O'Fla- 

UERTY. 

Char.  So,  so !  My  lady  and  her  lawyer  have 
retirod  to  close  confabulation:  now,  major,  if 
you  are  the  generous  man  I  take  you  for,  grant 
mt'  one  favour. 

CFfa.  Faith  will  I,  and  not  think  mnch  of  my 
geiienisity  neither ;  for,  though  it  may  not  be  in 
my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look  you,  it 
cun  ne«'cr  be  m  my  heart  to  refuse  it. 

Cha.  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  justice  to  his 
thoughts,  how  clo<)nent  would  he  be  }       [Aside. 

Char.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room  : 
keep  guard,  for  a  few  moments,  upfm  the  enemy's 
motions,  in  the  chamber  beyond;  and,  if  they 


should  attempt  a  sally,  stop  tbeir  amtch  a  c- 
roent,  till  your  friend  here  can  make  goad  he  {«> 
treat  down  the  back-stairs. 

(yFia,  A  word  to  the  wise  !  Fm  an  old  oa- 
paigner ;  make  the  best  use  of  your  time ;  k. 
trust  me  for  tying  the  old  cat  op  to  the  pitieL 

Char.  Hush  !  hush !  not  so  loud. 

Cha.  'Tis  the  Office  of  a  ceDtiiiel,  major,  r^. 
have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a  beUnC- 
cer. 

O^Fla.  Tis  the  office  of  a  fnend,  my  dear  br^ 

and,  tlierefore,  ao  disgrace  to  a  gencraL 

[Estvi 

SCENE  vn. 

Enter  Charles  and  CujLKJjomt- 

Char.  Well,  Charles,  will  yoa  commit  year- 
self  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

Cha.  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before  i-» 
goes  by,  tender  you  tbe  only  payment  I  cu>  r*er 
make  for  your  abundant  generositT. 

Char.  Hold,  hold  f  so  vile  a  thing  m  JDf>^ 
must  not' come  lietween  us.  What  shaill^s' 
O  Charles!  O  Dudley  !  What  difficulties  ba^t 
you  thrown  upon  me!  FamiJiariy  as  we  hatr 
lived,  I  shrink  now  at  what  Vtn  dotui;;  vi^ 
aniiouhly  as  I  have  sought  this  opportunity,  «i 
fean  almost  pcrs;iade  me  to  abandon  it. 

Cha.  You  alarm  me. 

Char,  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been  »i 
distant,  and,  at  this  mf>ment,  are  so  deterrns. 
that,  was  it  not  for  tlie  hope  that  deiicacy.  i^i 
not  disgust,  inspii^ea  this  conduce  in  you,  I  fibool^ 
sink  With  shame  and  apprebeonon :  but  tiiM 
p*t!8ses,  and  I  must  speak — and  plainly  too — ^ 
Was  you  now  in  possession  of  your  grandfatbrr's 
estate,  as  justly  you  ought  to  be  ;  and  v^^* 
*you  inclined  to  seek  a  companion  fur  it*r, 
should  you,  or  should  you  not,  in  rbat  os^ 
honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte  with  yi^ 
choice? 

Cha.  My  unworthy  Charlotte  !  So  jodge  « 
Heaven,  there  is  not  a  circumstance  on  etrtb  » 
valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear  to  me  ^ 
your  person ;  but,  to  bring  poverty,  disgrace,  it- 
pronch  from  friends,  ridicule  from  all  the  vorli 
upon  a  generous  benefactress;  thievishly  to  stra) 
into  an  open,  unreserved,  ingenuous  heart,  0 
Charlotte !  dear,  unhappy  girl,  it  is  not  to  be 
done. 

Char.  Nav,  now  you  rate  too  highly  the  poor 
a<hrantnges  fortune  alone  has  given  me  over  you; 
how  otherwise  could  we  bring  our  merits  to  any 
balance  ?  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  ^*^ 
cnoiifth  ;  make  that  enough  still  more,  bv  ^^ 
ing  it  with  me  :  sole  heiress  of  my  father's  f«>r- 
tune,  a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my  disposal;  ib 
the  mean  while,  yon  will  be  sent  to  joi;i  .^''^ 
regiment :  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  b;  settio; 
out  this  very  night  for  that  happy  country,  vhere 
marriaije still  is' free;  carry  me  this  moOKaC  » 
Belcour's  lodgings. 
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CAa.     Beloour's  ?— — The   name  is  ominous ! 
there's  mucder  in  it :  bloody  inexorable  honour ! 

\A»ide. 

Chmr.  ]D*ye  pause  ?  Put  me  into  his  nands, 

while  ,you  provide  the  means  for  our  escape :  he 

\%  the   most  generous,  the  most  honourable  of 

men. 

Cha*  Honourable  !  most  honourable ! 
iZhar.  Can  you  doubt  it?  Do  you  demur? 
Have  you  forgot  your  letter?  Why,  Beloour 'twas 
that  prompted  me  to  rhis  proposal,  that  promis- 
ed to  supply  the  means,  that  uobly  offered  Ids 
imaaked  assistance 

Enter  OTlaherty,  kattify, 

(yFla.  Ruu,  run  !  for  holy  St  Antony*s  sake, 
to  horae  and  away  I  The  conference  is  broke  up, 
and  the  old  lady  advances  upon  a  full  Pied- 
montese  trot,  within  pistol-shot  of  your  eucamp- 


Ckar.  Here,  here !  down  the  back-stairs !  O 
CharleSy  remember  me ! 

Cba.  Farewell !  Now,  now  I  feel  myself  a 
coward.  [Rtit. 

Char,  What  does  he  mean  ? 

ifFia,  Ask  no  questions,  but  he  gone  :  she 
has  cooled  the  lad's  courage,  and  wonders  he 
feels  like  a  coward.  There  s  a  damned  deal  of 
mischief  brewing  between  tliis  hyena  and  her 
lawyer :  egad,  I'll  step  behind  this  screen  and 
listen  t  a  good  sokJier  must  sometimes  fight  in 
ambush,  as  well  as  open  field.  [tUtirti, 

Enter  Laoy  Rusport  and  Varland. 

Ijadif  jRm.  Sure  I  heard  somebody.  Hark  I 
No ;  only  the  servants  going  down  the  back-ittairs. 
Well,  Mr  Varland,  I  Uiink  then  we  are  agreed  : 
vou'll  take  my  money ;  and  your  conscience  no 
longer  stands  in  your  way. 

Var.  Your  father  was  my  benefactor  ;  his 
will  onght  to  be  sacred ;  but,  if  I  commit  it  to 
the  flames,  how  will  he  be  the  wiser  ?  Dudley, 
'tis  true,  has  done  me  do  harm ;  but  five  thou- 
nad  pounds  will  do  me  much  good :  so,  in  short, 
madam,  I  take  your  offer ;  I  will  confer  with  my 
clerk,  who  witnessed  the  will ;  and  to-morrow 
morning  pot  it  into  your  hands,  upon  conditicm 
you  put  ^y^  thousand  good  pounds  into  mine. 

Lady  Atfs.  Tis  a  hajrgaiu :  I'll  be  ready  for 
you :  farewell.  [£ri/. 

Var.  htt  me  consider— Five  thousand  pounds> 
prompt  payment,  for  destroyio|r  this  scrap  of  pa- 
per, nqt  worth  five  farthings ;  'tis  a  fortune  easily 
earned  ;  yes;  and  *tis  another  -nan's  fortune 
ea«tlj  thrown  away  :  'tis  a  |;pod  round  sum  to  be 
paid  down  at  onoe  for  a  bnbe ;  but  'tis  a  damn- 
ed rogue's  trick  in  me  to  take  it. 

CF/ii.  So,  so  !   this  fellow  speaks  truth  to 

iiiinself,  though  he  lies  to  other  people But 

hu&h  1  [Aside. 

Var.  Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  beucfa«*- 
tor;  that's  a  fbui  crime !  but  he's  dead,  and  can 


never  reproach  me  with  it  :   and  'tis  robbing 

{roung  Dudley  of  his  lawful  patrimony ;  that's  a 
vard  case :  but  he's  alive,  and  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

.  O'Fia.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring  off 
the  rogueries  of  others,  that  tlicy  are  never  with- 
out an  excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside. 

Var,  Were  I  assured  now,  that  Dudley  would 
give  me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  will, 
that  lady  Rusport  does  fur  concealing  it,  I  would 
deal  with  him,  and  be  an  honest  man  at  half 
price.  I  wish  every  gentleman  of  my  profession 
could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  the  same 
tiling. 

i^Fla.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman !  Nay,  never 
start  nor  stare !  you  wasn't  afraid  of  your  own 
conscience,  never  be  afraid  of  me. 

Var.  Of  you,  sir !  who  are  you,  pray? 

CyFla.  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am:  you  seem  to 
wish  to  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set 
about  it  Now,  I  am  the  very  man  in  the  world 
to  make  you  so ;  for,  if  you  do  not  give  me  up 
that  paper  this  very  instant,  by  the  soul  of  me, 
fellow,  1  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone  in  your 
skin  that  shan't  be  broken. 

Var.  What  right  have  you,  prey,  to  take  thb 
paper  from  me  ? 

(yFia.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  keep  it 
frOm  young  Dudley  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  con* 
tains,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer  iu  my 
hands  than  in  yours ;  therefore,  give  it  nie  witli- 
out  more  words,  and  save  yourself  a  beating :  do 
now ;  you  had  best. 

Var.  Weil,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace 
of  necessity.  There !  I  have  acquitted  my  coo- 
scieuce,  at  the  expence  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

0*Fia.  Five  toousand  pounds!  Mercy  upim 
me  I — When  there  are  sych  temptations  in  the 
law,  can  we  wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a 

diqgra^  to  it  ? 

Var.  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper ;  if  you  are 
an  honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

0*Fla.  An  honest  man  !  look  at  me,  friend.  I 
am  a  soldier;  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave :  I 
am  an  Irishman,  honey ;  mine  is  not  the  country 
of  dishonour.  Now,  sirreh,  be  gone;  if  you 
enter  these  doors,  or  give  lady  Rusport  tlie 
least  item  of  what  has  passed,  I  will  cut  off 
both  your  ears,  and  rob  'the  pillory  of  its  due. 

P<sr«  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  his  sight ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vm^-A  mam  m  Stockwell's  House. 

Enter  Stocewsll. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  my»elf  to  Belcour ;  this 
noble  instance  of  his  generosity,  which  old  Dud- 
ley has  been  relating,  allies  me  to  him  at  once ; 
concealment  beco.nrb  tmi  painful  ;  I  shall  Itc 

£roud  to  own  him  for  qiy  son ^But  see,  he's 
ere! 
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Belcour  enters,  and  throws  himself  upon  a  sofa. 

Bel.  O  my  curst  tropical  constitution  !  Would 
to  Fleaven  I  had  been  dropt  upon  the  snows  of 
Lapland,  and  never  felt  the  blessed  influence  of 
the  sun,  so  I  had  never  burnt  with  these  inflam- 
matory passions! 

S.'oik.  So,  so !  you  seem  disordered/  Mr  Bel- 
cour? 

Bel.  Disordered,  sir  !  Why  did  I  ever  quit  the 
soil  in  which  I  grew  ?  what  evil  planet  drew  me 
from  that  warm  sunny  region,  where  naked  nar 
ture  walks  without  disguise,  into  this  cold,  con- 
triving;, artificial  country  ? 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  you've  met  a  rascal — what 
of  that  ?  general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  sir ;  I've  met  reflection  by  the  way ; 
Fve  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury,  and  met  a 
fcilent  monitor — Well,  well,  a  villain  ! — 'twas  not 
to  be  pardoned — pray,  never  mind  me,  sir. 

Stock.  Alas,  my  heart  bleeds  for  him  ! 

BeL  And  yet  I*  might  have  heard  him :  now, 
plague  upon  that  blundering  Irishman  for  com- 
ing in  as  he  did !  the  hurry  of  the  deed  might 
palliate  the  event :  deliberate  execution  has  less 
to  plead — Mr  Scockwell,  I  am  bad  company  to 
you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think  you 
have  not  found  me  forward  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits;  'tis  not  my  dis- 
position ;  but  there  are  times,  when  want  of 
curiosity  would  be  want  of  friendship. 

Bel.  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you  and 
I  shall  never  think  alike ;  the  punctilious  rules, 
by  wliich  1  am  bound,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
your  ledgers,  nor  will  pass  current  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  a  trader. 

Stock.  'Tis  very  well,  sir:  if  you  think  I  can 
render  you  any  service,  it  will  be  worth  your 
trial  to  confide  in  me;  if  not,  your  secret  is 
safer  in  your  own  bosom. 

Bel.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence : 
pray,  sit  down  by  roe.  You  must  know,  I  have 
an  affair  of  honour  on  my  hands  with  young  Dud- 
ley ;  and.  though  I  put  up  with  no  nian's  insuit, 
y^t  I  wisli  to  take  away  no  man's  life. 

Stock.  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am  appris- 
ed of  your  generosity  to  his  father :  what  con 
have  bred  a  quarrel  between  you  ? 

BeL  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a 
haughty  provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl,  Mr 
Stockwcll,  whom  1  have  unfortunately  seen,  of 
most  uncommon  beauty.  She  has,  withal,  an  air 
of  so  much  natural  modesty,  that  had  I  not 
had  good  assurance  of  her  being  an  attainable 
Manton,  I  declare  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  attempting  the  chastity  of  Diana. 

Enter  ^rvant. 

Stock.  Ticy-dny,  do  you  interrupt  us  ? 

Scr,  Sir,  thQrc*s  an  Irish  gentleman  will  take 


no  denial ;  he  says  he  must  see  Mr  Bdcocir  di- 
rectly, upon  business  of  the  last  conseaueooe. 
BeL  Admit  him  :    'tis  the  Irish  officer  dist 

{>arted  us,  and  brings  me  TOUBg  Dudley^  chal- 
enge :  I  should  have  made  a  long  story  of  it^ 
and  he'll  tell  you  in  three  words. 

Enter  O'Flahekty. 

(TFla.  Save  you,  my  dear :  and  you,  sir !  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  Yoa. 

BeL  Pray  deliver  your  commands  :  this  gien- 
tleman  is  my  intimate  friend. 

O^Fla.  Why,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be  glad  to 
measure  swords  with  you,  yonder,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  oine  o'clock — 
you  know  the  place ! 

BeL  I  do ;  and  shall  observe  the  appointment. 

(TFla.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  air?  We  shaU 
want  a  fourth  mmd. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  ^di 
your  proposal ;  and,  though  I  am  not  ftiliy  infor- 
med of  toe  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall  rely 
on  Mr  Belcimr's  honour  for  the  justice  of  it ;  and 
willingly  stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

O'Fla.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and 

I  shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to  yoa 

But  hark'e,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have  foi^got 
part  of  my  errand :  there  is  the  money  vou  ^ve 
old  Dudley ;  you  may  tell  it  over,  'faitn ;  'tis  a 
receipt  in  iull :  now  the  lad  can  put  you  to  deadb 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  and  when  he  has  done 
that  job  for  you,  let  it  be  a  warning  how  you  at- 
tempt the  sister  of  a  man  of  honour. 

BeL  1  he  sister ! 

(yFta.  Ay,  the  sister;  'tis  Eoglifh,  is  it  not? 
Or  Irish ;  'tis  all  one :  you  understand  me  ?  fas 
sister,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I  think, 
call  her  which  you  will.  By  St  Patrick,  'tis  a  fool- 
ish piece  of  a  business,  Belcour,  to  go  about  to 
take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue  from  her,  when 
there  are  so  many  to  be  met  in  this  town,  who 
have  disposed  of  theirs  to  your  hands.        [£jrif. 

Stock.  Why,  I  am'  thunderstruck  !  What  is  it 
you  have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  business 
in  which  I  have  engaged  ?  If  I  understood  him 
right,  'tis  the  sister  of  young  Dudley  you've  been 
attempting :  you  talked  to  me  ot  a  professed 
wanton  !  die  girl  he  speaks  of  has  beauty  enoog;h 
indeed  to  inflame  your  desires,  but  she  has  ho- 
nour, innocence,  and  simplicity,  to  awe  the  most 
licentious  passion :  if  you  have  done  that,  Mr 
Belcour,  I  renounce  you,  I  abandon  you,  I  for- 
swear all  fellowship  or  friendship  with  you  for 
ever. 

BeL  Have  patience  for  a  moment :  we  do  ia* 
deed  speak  of  tlie  same  person — but  she  u  not 
innocent,  she  is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock.  Astonishing  !  Who  told  you  this  ? 

BeL  The  woman  where  she  lodges;  the  person 
who  put  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  contrived  oiv 
meetings. 

Stock.  What  woman?  what  person ? 
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3el.    Fulmer  her  name  is :  I  warrant  you  I  did 
»t  proceed  without  good  grounds. 
iS/ocAc.   Fulmer !  Fulmer ! Who  waits? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Send   Mr  Stukely  hither  directly.    [Exit  Ser,] 

begin  to  see  my  way  into  this  dftrk  transaction. 

vir  Belcoury  Mr  Beicour !  you  are  no  match  for 

he    eunaing  and  contrivances  of  this  intriguing 

Enter  Stckelt. 

Prithee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the  wo- 
man and  her  hnsoandf  who  were  stopt  upon  sus- 
picion of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at  our  next-door 
ncig,hbour^8»  the  jeweller  ? 
Stuke^  Fulmer. 
Stock,  So! 

BeA  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those  dia- 
tnonds  ? 

Stuke-  They  are  now  in  my  hand ;  I  was  de- 
sired to  shew  them  to  Mr  Stock  well. 

Stock,  Give  them  to  roe :  what  do  I  see?  As 
I  live,  the  very  diamonds  Miss  Rusport  sent  hi- 
ther, and  whidi  I  intrusted  to  you  to  return. 

BeL  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  tluu  trust,  and  gave 
them  to  Mrs  Fulmer  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock,  With  a  view,  no  doubly  to  bribe  her  to 
compliance  ? 
BeL  I  own  it. 

Stock,  For  shame,  for  shame !  and  'twas  this 
woman's  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for  Miss 
Dudley's  character  ? 

BeL  I  thought  she  knew  her ;  by  Heaven,  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  have  insulted  a  wo- 
man of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  honour ! 

Stock,  I  think  you  would :  but  mark  the  dan- 
ger of  licentious  courses :  you  are  betrayed,  rob- 
bed, abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential  disco- 
verv,  io  a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world 
with  all  your  follies  on  your  head  Dear 

Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  tell  him  I  have  an 
owner  for  the  jewels,  and  beg  him  to  carry  the 
people  under  custody  to  the  London  tavern,  and 
wait  for  me  then,-^Exit  Stukely.] — I  fear  the 
lnw  does  not  provide  a  pimishment  to  reach  the 
villainy  of  these  people ;  but  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  yon  take  any  thing  on  the  word  of 
such  an  informer? 


BeL  Because  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  in 
your  country  to  know  how  few  informers'  words 
are  to  be  taken :  persuaded,  however,  as  I  was  of 
Miss  Dudley's  gwlt,  I  must  own  to  ]|roa,  I  was 
staggered  with  uie  appearance  of  such  innocence, 
especially  when  I  saw  her  admitted  into  Miss 
Rusport's  company. 

Stock.  Gooa  Illeaven!  did  you  meet  her  at 
Miss  Rusport^s,  and  could  you  doubt  of  her  being 
a  woman  of  reputation  ? 

BeL  By  you,  perhaps,  such  a  mistake  could 
not  have  been  made ;  but  in  a  perfect  stranger,  I 
hope,  it  is  venial.  1  did  not  know  what  artifices 
young  Dudley  might  have  used  to  conceal  her 
character ;  I  did  not  know  what  disgrace  attend* 
ed  the  detection  of  it. 

Stock,  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you,  which 
you  have  narrowly  escaped ;  you  addressed  a  wo* 
roan  of  honour  with  all  the  loose  incense  of  a 
profane  admirer,  and  you  have  drawn  upon  you 
the  resentment  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  thinks 
himself  bound  to  protect  her.— —Well,  sir,  you 
must  atone  for  this  mistake. 

BeL  To  the  lady,  the  most  penitent  submission 
I  can  make  is  justly  due ;  but,  in  the  execution 
of  an  act  of  iustice,  it  shall  never  be  said  my  soul 
was  swayed  by  the  least  particle  of  fear :  I  have 
received  a  challenge  from  her  brother ;  now, 
thoUfjrh  I  would  give  my  fortune,  almost  my  life 
itself,  to  purchase  her  happiness,  yet  I  cannot 
abate  her  one  scruple  of  my  honour;  I  have  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character,  and 
he  mistook  yours;  error  begets  error. 

BeL  Villain,  Mr  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 

Stock,  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  b^  un- 
said. 

BeL  Come,  come;  it  shall  be  unsaid. 

Stock,  Or  else  what  follows  ?  Why,  the  sword 
is  drawn,  and,  to  heal  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you  make  an  ho« 
nourable  amends,  by  murdering  the  brother. 

BeL  Murdering! 

Stock.  Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks  the 
word ;  in  the  vocabulary  of  modem  honour  there 
is  no  such  term — But  come,  I  don't  despair  of 
satisfying  the  one,  without  alarming  the  other ; 
that  done,  I  have  a  discovery  to  un^ld,  that  you 
will  then,  I  hope,  be  fitted  to  receive. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— 7%«  London  tavern. 


Enier  OTlaherty,  Stocrwell,  Cbarles, 
and  Belcova. 

(yFia.  Gentlemen,  well  met!  you  under- 
stand each  other*b  minds ;  and,  as  I  see  you  have 
brought  nothing  but  your  swords,  you  may  set  to 
without  any  further  ceremony. 

Stock,  You  will  not  find  us  backward  in  any 
worthy  cause ;  but,  before  we  proceed  any  fur- 
ther, I  would  ask  this  young  gentleman,  whether 
he  has  any  explanation  to  require  of  Mr  Bel- 
cour. 

Cha,  Of  Mr  Belcour  none ;  his  actions  speak 
for  themselves :  but  to  you,  sir,  I  would  fain  pro- 
pose one  question. 

Stock,  Name  it. 

Cha.  How  is  it,  Mr  Stockwell,  that  I  meet  a 
man  of  your  character  on  this  gi'ound  ? 

Stock,  I  will  answer  you  directly,  and  my  an- 
swer shall  not  displease  you.  I  come  hither  in 
defence  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Dudley,  to  re- 
dress the  injuries  of  an  innocent  young  lady. 

i/Fla,  By  my  soul  the  man  knows  he's  to  fight, 
only  he  mistakes  which  side  he's  to  be  of. 

Stock,  You  are  about  to  draw  your  sword  to 
refute  a  charge  against  your  sister's  honour ;  you 
would  do  well,  if  there  were  no  better  means 
within  reach ;  but  the  proofs  of  her  innocence 
are  lodged  in  our  bosoms,  and,  if  we  fall,  you  de- 
stroy the  evidence  that  most  effsctually  can  clear 
her  fame. 

Cha,  How's  that,  wr  ? 

Stock,  This  gentleman  could  best  explain  it  to 
you,  but  you  have  given* him  an  undeserved 
name  that  seals  his  lips  against  you  :  I  am  not 
under  the  same  inhibition ;  and,  if  your  anger  can 
keep  cool  for  a  few  minutes,  I  desire  I  may  cali 
in  two  witnesses,  who  will  solve  all  difficulbes  at 
once.  Here,  waiter !  bring  those  people  in  that 
are  without. 

(yFta.  Out  upon  it,  what  need, is  there  for  so 
much  talking  about  the  matter  f  can't  you  settle 
your  differences  first,  and  dispute  about  them  af- 
terwards ? 

FuLMER  and  Mrs  Fulmer  brought  in, 

Cha.  Fulmer  and  his  wife  in  custody  ? 

Stock,  Yes,  sir ;  these  are  your  honest  landlord 
and  landlady,  now  in  custody  for  defrauding  this 
gentleman  of  certain  diamonds  intended  to  have 
been  presented  to  your  sisiter. — Be  so  good,  Mrs 
Fulmer,  to  inform  the  company  why  you  so 
grossly  scandalized  the  reputation  of  an  innocent 
lady,  by  persuading  Mr  Belcour,  that  Miss  Dud- 
ley was  not  the  sister,  but  the  mistress,  of  this 
gentleman. 

Mrs  Ful.  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  right  you 


have  to  question  me,  and  I  shall  not  wuxswrer  t31 
I  see  occasion. 

Stock,  Had  you  been  as  alent  heretofore^  wa^- 
dam,  it  would  iiave  saved  you  some  tronble  ;  bat 
we  don't  wadi  your  confession.  This  ieCfeer, 
which  you  wrote  to  Mr  Belcour,  will  explaio  joor 
design ;  and  these  diamonds,  which,  of  r%lit,  be- 
long to  Miss  Rusport,  will  confirm  jour  gnilt: 
the  law,  Mrs  Fulmer,  will  make  you  apeak^ 
though  I  can't.  Constable,  take  charge  of  jour 
pridoners. 

FuL  Hold  a  momeot !  Mr  Stockwetl,  jaa  mwt 
a  gentleman  that  knows  the  world,  and  a  mesi- 
ber  of  parliament ;  we  shall  not  attempt  to  loi- 
pose  upon  you ;  we  know  we  are  opeo  to  cfae 
law,  and  we  know  the  utmost  it  can  do  againsc 
us.  Mr  Belconr  has  been  ill  used,  to  be  sarc^ 
and  so  has  Miss  Dudley ;  and,  for- my  own  parl^ 
I  always  condemned  the  plot  as  a  verf  Ibofish 
plot;  but  it  was  a  child  of  Mrs  Fufanet^s  bfaia, 
and  she  would  not  be  put  oat  of  coooett  with  it. 

Mrs  FuL  You  are  a  verf  foolish  man,  Mr 
Fulmer;  so,  prithee,  hold  your  tongue. 

FuL  Therefore,  as  I  was  saying  if  yoa  aeod 
her  to  Bridewell,  it  won't  be  anoits;  and  if  job. 
give  her  a  little  wholesome  discipline,  the  wMamj  be 
the  better  for  that  too :  but  for  roe,  Mr  Stock* 
well,  who  am  a  man  of  letters,  I  must  bcjccc^ 
you,  sir,  not  to  bring  any  disgiaoe  upon  vay  pio< 
fession. 

Stock,  Tis  you,  Mr  Fulmer,  not  I,  that  dis- 
grace Tour  profession ;  therefore  begooe^  nor  cx« 
pect  that  I  will  betray  the  interests  of  mankiiid 
so  far  as  to  shew  favour  to  such  inceDdiaries. 
Take  them  away ;  I  blnsh  to  think  locb  wretches 
should  have  the  power  to  set  two  booest  aieo  u. 
variance.  [Exeunt  Fi7Lmek,  ^c 

Cha.  Mr  Belcour,  we  have  mistaken  each 
other ;  let  us  exchange  forgiveness.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  intended  no  affiont  to  my  sister,  and 
ask  your  pardon  for  the  expression  I  was  betrays 
ed  into. 

BeL  *Tis  enough,  sir;  the  error  began  on  nj 
side,  and  was  Mis»  Dudley  here,  I  would  be  the         i 
first  to  atone.  ^ 

Stock.  Let  us  all  adjoam  to  my  boose,  and 
conclude  the  evening  like  fiiends :  yon  will  find 
a  little  entertainment  ready  for  yon ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Miss  Dudley  and  her  father  will 
make  part  of  our  company.  Come,  major,  do 
you  consent? 

0*Fla.  Most  readily,  Mr  Stockwell ;  a  quarrel, 
well  made  up,  is  better  than  a  victory  hardly 
earned.  Give  me  your  hand,  Belcour;  o*  my 
conscience,  you  are  too  honest  for  the  coonny 
^ou  live  in.  And  now,  my  dear  lad,  Sfooe  peace 
IS  concluded  on  all  ades,  I  have  a  discovery  to 
make  to  you,  which  you  must  find  oat  for  your- 
self;  for  deuce  take  me  if  I  lightlj  co/piptAaA 
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only  that  your  aoot  Rosport  is  in  «  conspiracy 
ainst  you,   and  a. vile  rogue  of  a  lawyer,  whose 
xne  I  fors^et,  at  the  bottom  of  it 
Cfco.  AV  hat  conspiracy?  DearuH^or,  recollect 
Mjr«»eir. 

0'F*ia*  By  my  soul,  IVe  no  faculty  at  recol- 
«:tinK  myaelf ;  but  Pve  a  paper  somewhere  ahout 
le,  mn%  wUl  t^l  you  more  of  the  matter  than  I 
&n.  >Vheii  I  get  to  the  merchant's,  I  will  en- 
eavoar  to  find  it. 

CA«.  Well,  it  must  be  in  your  own  way;  but 
.  coi&teas  you  have  thorou|^ly  roused  my  curio- 
aty.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.--5tockwell's  j^oaie. 
Enter    Captain  Dudley,    Louisa,   end 

St  UK  ELY. 

Dud.  And  are  those  vtretches,  Fulnierand  his 
wife,  ill  safe  custody } 

Stuke^  They  are  m  good  hands ;  I  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was  to 
\k^  and  then  went  in  search  of  you.  You  niay 
be  sure  Mr  Stoclwell  will  enforce  the  law  against 
them  as  far  as  it  will  eo.  ' 

jyud.  What  mischief  might  their  cuined  ma- 
chinations hare  produced,  but  for  this  timely  dis- 
covery ! 

Lou,  Still  I  am  terrified ! — ^I  tremble  with  ap- 
prehensicm  lest  Mr  Belcour*s  impetu'isity,  and 
Charleses  spirit,  should  not  wait  for  an  explanar 
tion,  but  drive  thcra  both  to  extremes,  before 
the  mistake  can  be  unravelled. 

Stuke.  Mr  Stock  well  is  with  them,  madam, 
and  you  have  notliing  to  fear-— you  cannot  sup- 
pose he  would  ask  you  hither  for  any  other  pur- 
pose but  to  celebrate  their  reconciliation,  and  to 
receive  Mr  Beloour's  atonement. 

Bud,  No,  no,  Louisa.  Mr  Stockwell's  honour 
and  discretion  guard  us  afcainst  all  danger  or  of- 
fence— he  well  Knows  we  will  endure  no  imputa- 
tion on  the  honour  of  our  family,  and  he  oer^ 
tainly  has  invited  us  to  receive  satisfaction  on 
that  score  in  an  amicable  way. 

LoM.  Would  to  Hea\  en  they  were  rutunied  ! 
Stuke,  You  may  expect  them  every  minute; 
and  see,  madam,  agreeable  to  your  >vi<»h,  they 
are  here.  *   [EritSTUKE. 

Enter  Charles,   and  qfterwiprd*  Stockwcll 
and  O'Flaberty. 

Loa.  O  Charles  I  O  brother!  bow  could  you 
serve  ine  so  ?  bow  could  you  tell  me  you  was  go- 
i»^  to  lady  Rusporl*s,  and  tlien  set  out  with  a 
do«»iaii  of  fighting  Mr  Bekour?  But  where  is  he? 
Where  is  your  antagonist  ? 

Siwk.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you  ;  and 
you,  Mi«s  Dudlev,  do  me  particular  honour. 
We  hsve  been  adjusting,  sir,  a  very  eitni<irdi' 
nary  rod  dangerous  mistake,  which,  I  take  for 
granii'd,  my  friend  Stukely  has  eiplained  to  y(»u. 

Dm(/.  He  has.    I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 


Mr  Belcour  to  believe  be  could  be  ftuilty  of  a 
designed  affront  to  an  innocent  girl ;  and  I  am 
mudi  too  well  acquainted  with  your  character,  to 
suppose  you  could  abet  him  in  such  design ;  I 
have  no  doubt,  therefore;  all  things  ^^ill  be  set  to 
rights  in  very  lew  words,  when  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  Mr  Belcour. 

Stock,  Me  has  only  stept  into  the  compting- 
house,  and  will  wait  upon  you  directly.  You 
will  not  be  over  strict,  mailam,  in  weighing  Mr 
BeUour's  conduct  to  the  minutest  scruple,  llis 
manners,  passions,  and  opinions,  are  not,  as  yet, 
assimilated  to  this  climate ;  he  comes  amongst 
you  a  new  chararter,  an  inhabitant  of  a  new 
world ;  and  both  hospitality,  as  well  as  pity,  re- 
commend him  to  our  indulgence. 

Enter  Belcour,  who  boms  fo  Miss  Dudley. 

Bel.  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you — 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  oflend  you-^I  for- 
feited mine,  aud  erred  against  the  light  of  the 
sun,  when  I  overlooked  your  virtues— but  your 
beauty  was  predominant,  and  hid  them  from  my 
sight — I  now  perceive  I  was  the  dupe  of  a  mo^ 
improbable  report,  and  humbly  entreat  your 
pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it ;  'twas  a  mistake. 

BeL  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little  else ; 
'twas  founded  in  mystery,  and  has  continued  in 
error :  I  was  once  given  to  hope,  Mr  Stockwell, 
that  you  was  to  have  delivenrd  me  from  these 
difficulties ;  but,  either  I  do  not  desen-e  your 
confidence,  or  I  was  deceived  in  my  expecta- 
tions. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your  par- 
don, I  shall  bold  yon  descr\tng  of  my  confi- 
dence. 

Lou.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was 
asked. 

Bei.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence,  ho- 
nour me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a  few 
minutes  conversation  in  privnte  with  you. 

[She  turn$  to  her  father. 

Dud,  By  all  means,  U>uisa ;  come,  Mr  Stock- 
well,  let  IIS  c')  into  another  room. 

Cha.  And  now,  major  O* Flaherty,  I  daim 
your  promise  of  a  Mght  of  the  paper,  that  is  to 
unravel  this  coiisiMracy  of  my  aunt  Rusport*s:  I 
think  1  have  waited  with  great  patience. 

0*Fia.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  I  overheard — I've  got  the  pa- 
per, and  will  give  you  the  best  account  I  can  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

[£jre«nf. 

Enter  BrLcouR  and  Louisa. 

BeL  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  audi- 
ence, to  repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and  confu- 
tion.    How  »hall  I  atone  ?  W  hat  reparation  can 
Imalceto\f>'    i>.1\irMip? 
'  *L9U,  To  me  there  s  nothing  due,  nor  any  thing 
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demanded ofroo, bat  yoar more  favoarable  opi- 
nion for  the  future,  if  you  should  chance  to  tliink 
of  me.  Upon  the  part  of  virtue,  I'm  not  em- 
powered to  speak ;  but  if,  hereafter,  as  you  range 
through  life,  you  should  surprise  her  in  the  per- 
son of  some  wretched  female,  poor  as  myself, 
and  not  so  well  protected,  enforce  not  your  ad- 
vantage, complete  nut  your  licentious  triumph, 
but  raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  and  sorrow, 
and  reconcile  her  to  herself  again. 

BeL  I  will,  I  will :  by  bearing  your  idea  ever 
present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep  an  ad- 
vocate within  me.  But  tell  me,  loveliest,  when 
you  pardon  the  oflfence,  can  you,  all  perfect  as 
you  are,  approve  of  the  offender?  As  I  now  cease 
to  view  you  in  that  false  light  I  lately  did,-  can 
you,  and,*  in  the  fulness  of  vour  bounty,  will  you, 
cease  also  to  reflect  upon  the  libertine  addresses 
I  have  paid  you,  and  look  upon  me  as  your  re- 
formed, your  rational  admirer  ? 

Lou.  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last? 
and  how  can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you 
meet  will  not  ensnare  affections  so  unsteady, 
and  that  I  shall  not  lose  you  lightly  as  I  gained 
you? 

BeL  Because,  though  you  conquered  me  by 
surprise,  I  have  no  inclination  to  rebel ;  because, 
since  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you,  every  in- 
stant has  improved  you  in  my  eyes ;  because,  by 
principle  as  well  as  passion,  I  am  unalterably 
yours:  in' short,  there  are  ten  thousand  causes 
for  my  love  to  you : — would  to  Heaven  1  could 
plant  one  in  your  soft  bosom,  that  might  move 
you  to  return  it! 

Lou.  Nay,  Mr  Belcour 

BeL  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard.  I 
know  I'm  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults,  sick  of 
a  thousand  follies ;  but  there's  a  healing  virtue 
in  your  eyes  that  makes  recovery  certain.  I  can- 
not be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 
'  Lou.  That  you  can  never  he :  whomever  you 
ahall  honour  with  your  choiqe,  my  life  upon'tthat 
woman  will  be  happy :  it  is  not  from  suspicion 
that  I  hesitate,  it  is  from  honour :  'tis  the  seve- 
rity of  my  condition :  it  is  the  world,  that  never 
will  interpret  fairly  in  our  case. 

BeL  Oh,  what  am  I  ?  and  who  in  this  wide 
world  concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless,  such 
a  friendless  thin{|  as  I  am  ?  I  see.  Miss  Dudley, 
IVe  not  yet  obtained  your  pardon. 

Lou.  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession  of, 

BeL  Oh,  seal  it  with  four  hand  then,  loveliest 
of  women ;  confirm  it  with  your  heart ;  make  me 
honourably  happy,  and  crown  your  penitent,  not 
with  your  pardon  only,  but  your  love. 

Lou,  My  love  ! 

BeL  By  Heaven,  my  soul  is  conquered  with 
your  virtues,  more  than  my  eyes  are  ravished  with 
your  beauty  !  Ob,  may  this  soft,  this  sensitive 
alarm,  be  happy,  be  auspicious !  Doubt  not,  deli- 
berate not,  delay  not.  If  happiness  be  the  end 
pf  life,  why  do  we  slip  a  monent? 


Enter  OTlabertt,    and  qfterweardt  Dir: 
and  Ch4RI.es  witA  STOcsirEi.u 


CfFJa.  Joy, joy, joy!  Sing, 
for  joy  !  Ha'  done  making  love,  and  £all  ifev- 
your  knees  to  every  saint  in  tfaecmleixkr:  - 
they* re  all  on  your  side,  and  honest  Sc  Pkt  j.  . 
the  head  of  them. 

Cka.  O  Louisa,  such  an  event !  Sj  the  iec^ 
chance  in  life,  we  have  dtsoovered  a  vriQ  o*'  - 
grendfather^s,  made  in  his  last  illoessy  by  « 
he  cuts  oflf  my  aunt  Rusport  with  m.  small  a&- 
ty,  and  leaves  me  heir  to  his  whole  estate.  »^ 
a  fortune  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  toq>  ■ 

Lou.  What  is  it  yon  tell  mc  ?  O,  sir.'iifi'r.. 
me  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortcne. 

[7b  ker/s.*::' 

Dud,  Name  not  fortune;    *tis   the  work  r 

Providence ^'tis  the  justice  of  Hcavcc  c; 

would  not  suffer  innocence  to  be  oppressed,  r  - 
your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in   her  crueky  il 
cunning. 

[A  iervant  whispers  BeijCOur,  and  ie .  • 
out.] 

(ypla.  You  shidl  pardon  me,  capcaun  Dad- 
but  you  must  not  overlook  St  Patrick  neither;- 
for,  by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  iotn  r. 
head  to  slip  behind  the  screen  vrben  your  r^- 
teous  aunt  and  the  lawyer  were  plottine:bc> 
gether,  I  don't  see  how  you  would  ever  Isa 
come  at  the  paper  there,  that  wr^i^^fyr  Stocbit- 
is  reading. 

Dud.  Thie,  my  good  friend  ;  yoa  are  the  ^ 
ther  of  this  discovery ;  but  bow  did  you  coKrir. 
to  get  this  will  from  the  lawyer  ? 

G'Fla.  By  force,  my  dear — the  only  way  ^: 
getting  any  thing  from  a  lawyer's  cratches. 

Stock.  Well,  major,  when  he  brings  bis  actks 
of  assault  and  battery  against  yon,  the  ieti! 
Dudley  can  do  is,  to  defend  you  widi  the  ii«t- 
pons  you  have  put  into  his  hands. 

Cha.  That  I  am  bound  to  do  ;  and  after  the 
happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  father> 
a|^  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my  next  delict: 
will  be  in  ofbring  you  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of 
your  country. 

0*Fla.  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  faisfi 
time  I  was  there ;  for  ^tis  now  thirty  long  utan 
since  I  set  foot  in  my  native  country — ^andi  by  the 
power  of  St  Patrick  I  swear,  I  think  it's  worth 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Dud.  Ay,  major,  much  about  that  time  harp 
I  been  beatii^  the  round  of  service,  and  "hivre 
well  for  as  both  to  give  over :  we  have  stood 
many  a  tough  gale,  and  abundance  of  hnd 
blows ;  but  Charles  shall  lay  us  op  in  a  little  pri- 
vate, but  safe,  harbour,  where  well  rest  from 
our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  the  remain- 
der of  our  days. 

O'F/ff.  Agreed;  and  you  may  take  it  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,  young  man,  that  major  (A 
Flaherty  accepts  a  favoar  at  your  haiab— -Ibr 
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by  Heaven,  Fd  sooner  starve  th«o  say,  *  I  thank 
you'  to  the  man  I  despise.  But  I  believe  yoa 
are  an  honest  lad,  ana  I  am  glad  you  have 
trounced  the  old  cat^-for,  on  my  oonscienoe,  I 
believe  I  must  otherwise  have  married  her  my* 
aclfy  to  have  leC  you  in  for  a  share  of  her  for- 
tune. 

Stock.  Hey-day,  what's  become  of  Bcloour  ? 
Lofu,    One  of  your  servants  called  him  out 
juat  now,  and  seemingly  on  some  earnest  occa- 
sion. 

Stock*  I  hope,  Miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned  to 
you  as  a  gentleman  ou^ht  ? 

JLau,  Mr  Beloour,  sir,  will  always  do  what  a 
gientlenian  ought — and,  in  my  case,  I  fear  only 
you  will  think  he  has  done  loo  much. 

Stock,  What  has  he  done  ?  and  what  can  be 
too  much  ?  Pray,  Heaven,  it  may  be  as  I  wish  ! 

[Aiide. 
JDud,  Let  us  hear  it,  child  ? 
Zjou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  unworthi- 
ness,  I  confess  to  you  he  has  offered  me— — 
Stock  Himself?^ 
Xott.  Tis  true. 

Stock  Then,  I  am  happy :  all  my  doubts,  my 
<:area  are  over,  and  I  may  own  tiim  for  my  son. 
Why,  these  are  joyful  tidings :  come,  my  good 
friend,  assist  me  m  disposing  your  lovely  daugh- 
ter to  accept  this  returning  prodigal :  he  is  no 
unprindpled,  no  hardened  libertine;  his  love 
.     for  you  and  virtue  is  the  same. 

JJud,  Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt 
his  merit — What  says  my  child  ? 

(yFio,  fiegging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a  frivo- 
lous sort  of  a  question,  that  of  yours;  for  you 
may  see  plainly  enough,  by  the  young  lady's  looks, 
^      that  she  says  a  great  deal,  though  slie  speaks  ne- 
ver a  wo^. 

C^a.  Wie|l,  sister,  I  believe  the  major  has 
fairly  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart 

hau.  I  own  it ;  and  what  n^ust  that  heart  be, 
which  love,. honour  and  benevolence,  like  Mr 
'      Belcour^s,  can  make  no  impression  on  ? 

Siqck,  I  thank  you.  What  happiness  has  this 
))our  brought  to  pass ! 

(yFla.  Why  don't  we  all  sit  down  tp  sapper, 
then,  and  make  a  night  op*t  ? 
Stock,  Hold,  here  comes  Belcoor. 

Belcoue  introducing  Miss  Rusport. 

BcL  Mr  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who 
properly  comes  under  your  protection :  she  is 
oauipt  for  Spotland;  but  your  good  fortune, 
whicn  I  have  related  to  her,  seems  inclined  to 
save  you  both  the  journey-^— Nay,  madam,  ne- 
ver go  back ;  you  are  amongst  friends. 

Cha.  Charlotte! 

Char,  The  same ;  that  fond  officious  girl,  that 
haunts  you  every  where;  that  persecuting  spi- 
rit  

Cka,  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel :  such 
you  have  been  to  ne. 
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Char.  O,  Charles !  you  have  an  honest,  but 
proud  heart 

Cha,  Nay,  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

BeL  Seal  up  her  lips,  then ;  she  is  an  ador»- 
Ue  girl ;  her  arms  are  open  to  you ;  and  love 
and  happiness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

CAo.  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my  destr* 
ned  wife.  [Emhraang  her. 

Enter  Lady  Rvsport. 

Lady  Hat.  Hey-day !  mighty  fine !  wife  tni* 
ly  !  mighty  well !  kissing,  embracing— —rdid 
ever  any  thing  equal  this?  Why,  you  shameless 
hussy  !  But  I  won't  condescend  to  waste  a  word 
upon  you.  You,  sir,  you,  Mr  Stock  well,  you  fine, 
sanctified,  fair-dealing  man  of  conscience,  is  tliis 
the  principle  you  trade  upon  ?  Is  this  your  ne^h- 
bourly  system,  to  keep  a  house  of  reception  for 
run-away  daughters,  and  young  beggarly  fortune* 
hunters  r 

0*Fla,  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put  yourself 
in  such  a  passion ;  we  were  all  very  happy  till 
you  came. 

Laify  Ru$,  Stand  away,  sir !  have  not  I  a  rea« 
son  to  be  in  a  passion  ? 

O^Fla,  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  have,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Lady  Rus,  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out 
your  haunts;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home 
with  me.  Young  man,  let  me  never  see  you 
within  my  doors  again.  Mr  Stock  well,  I  shall 
report  your  behaviour,  depend  upon  it 

Stock.  Hold,  madam;  I  cannot  consent  to 
lose  Miss  Ilusport*s  company  this  evening,  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  won't  insist  upon  it :  'tis  an 
unmotlierly  action  to  interrupt  your  daughter's 
happiness  m  this  manner ;  believe  me  it  is. 

Lady  Ru$,  Her-  happiness,  truly !  upon  my 
word !  and  I  suppose  ^tis  an  unmotherly  action 
to  interrupt  her  ruin ;  for,  what  but  ruin  must  it 
be  to  marry  a  beggar  ?  I  think  my  sister  had  a 
proof  of  that,  sir,  when  she  made  choice  of  you. 

[7b  Capt.  Dudley. 

Dud,  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits,  lady 
Rusport 

CrFla,  By  my  soul,  you*ll  have  occasion  for  a 
sip  of  the  cordial  elixir,  by  and  by. 

Stock  It  don't  appear  to  me,  madam,  that  Mr 
Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

Lady  Rut,  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr  Stock- 
well — 1  am  apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  cannot 
furnish  settlement  quite  sufficient  for  the  heiress 
of  sir  Stephen  Rusport. 

Char,  Bur  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  commis* 
sion;  may  do  something. 

Lady  Rut,  A  good  estate,  truly !  where  should 
he  get  a  good  estate,  pray  ? 

&Qck,  Why,  suppose  now  a  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, on  his  death  bed,  should  have  taken  it  in 
mind  to  leave  him  one 

Lady  Rut,  Ha !  what's  that  you  say  f 

•  C 
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(yFla.  O  ho !  you  begin  Co  smell  a  plot,  do 

you? 

Sttrk,  Suppose  there  Bhoold  be  a  paper  in  the 
world  that  runt  thus  -^  I  do  hereoy  give  and 
'  bequeath  all  my  estates,  real  and  personal,  to 

*  Charles  Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter,  Lou- 

*  isa,'  he.  &C.  &c. 

Lsiify  jRiM.  Why,  I  am  thunderstrock !  By 
what  contrivance,  what  villainy,  did  you  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper  } 

Stock.  There  was  no  villainy,  madam,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  it:  the  crime  was  in  conceal- 
ing it,  none  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

Latfy  Rui,  Oh,  Uiat  cursed  lawyer,  Varland ! 

of  la.  You  may  say  that,  faith  !  he  is  a  cursed 
lawyer,  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get 
the  paper  from  him.  Your  ladyship  now  was  to 
have  paid  him  five  thousand  pounds  for  it— I  for- 
ced him  to  give  it  me  of  his  own  accord,  for  no- 
thing at  all,  at  all. 

Lady  Rui,  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ?  Am 
I  foiled  by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after 

OFla,  Twas  a  blunder,  faith,  but  as  natural 
a  one  as  if  I  bad  made  it  o'  pnrpose- 

Cha,  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen ;  do 
right  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

iMdy  Huf.  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your 
pity,  then  ?  Insufferable  !  Confusion  light  amongst 
you  !  Marry  and  be  wretched :  let  me  never  see 
you  more.  [Exit, 

Char.  She  is  outrageous ;  I  suffer  for  her,  and 
blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Cha,  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry 
woman  disturb  our  happiness :  we  will  save  her 
in  spite  of  herself;  your  father's  memory  shall 
not  be  stained  by  the  discredit  of  his  second 
/choice. 

Char.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion, 
and  am  in  all  things  yours. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely  but  obdurate,  does  not  this 
eiample  soften  ? 

Lou.  What  can  you  ask  for  more  I  Accept  my 
hand,  accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O  bliss  unutterable!  brother,  father, 
friend,  and  you,  the  author  of  this  general  joy — 

CFta.  Blessings  of  St  Patrick  upon  us  all! 


*ris  a  night  of  wonderful  nod  ssrprisiiig  qs  as. 
downs;  I  wish  we  were  ail  fairly  set  dovs  tj 
supper,  and  there  was  an  end  oo*t. 

SUck.  Hold  for  a  moment !  I  have  vet  'iv 

word  to  interpose ^Endtled,  by  ay  friendaLj 

to  a  voice  in  ycNir  disposal,  I  have  approved  rf*\ 
match :  there  yet  remains  a  father's  oonsesit  ^ 
be  obtained. 

BeL  Have  I  a  father! 

Siock.  You  have  a  father:  did  not  I  teU  ^ 
I  had  a  discovery  to  make?  Compose  yourv. 
you  have  a  father,  who  obeerves^  who  ieovs 
who  loves  you. 

Bel.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  sospeiee!  m 
heart  is  softened  for  the  alcctiag  discoverr,  aai 
nature  fits  me  to  receive  his  bieutng. 

Stock,  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  Mv  father !  Do  Ilive  ? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  It  is  too  much ;  my  happioess  over^wve^ 
me :  to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  father,  is  t  • 
much :  I  blush  to  think  how  liule  I  deserve  y'C 

[Tkeyemk^~\ 

Dud.  See,  children,  how  many  new  relatjor^ 
spring  from  this  nights  unforeseen  events^  Co  e- 
dear  us  to  each  otrcr. 

CtFla.  (y  my  conscience,  I  tWnk  we  shall  be 
all  related  by  and  by. 

Stock.  How  happily  has  this  cveninf;  cob- 
eluded,  and  yet  how  threatening  was  its  ap- 
proach !  Let  us  repair  to  the  supper-rooni,  mhn: 
I  will  unfold  to  you  every  circumstance  of  sy 
mysterious  story.  Yes,  Bdoonr,  I  have  wsoifls 
you  with  a  patient,  but  inquiring  eye ;  and  1  hin 
discovered,  through  the  veil  of  some  irrege^* 
ties,  a  heart  beaming  with  bencvoJencev  an  k^ 
mated  nature,  fallible,  indeed,  but  not  iocorris- 
blc ;  and  your  election  of  this  excellent  w. 
lady  makes  me  glory  in  acknowledging  yoo  to  6^ 
my  son. 

Bel.  I  thank  you — and,  in  my  turn,  glorr  d 
the  father  I  have  gained :  sensibly  imprest  niin 
gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispensations,  1 
beseedi  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for  the  time  w 
come,  whenever  you  perceive  rac  deviating  »rtt> 
error  or  offence,  bring  only  to  my  mind  the  Pro- 
vidence of  this  nighty  ana  1  will  turn  to  reason 
and  obey.  [Ei€«nt  im-^ 
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fiRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


SiK  Charles  Marlow. 
Young  Marlow,  kit  ton. 
Uardcastle*  an  old  eomn/try  geni lemon. 
liAm'sos^/riend  to  Youno  Marlow. 
Tout  LuMPRm,  a  country  hoohy. 
DicooRYy  ^tkr  to  Hardcastlr. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Hardcastle,  affecting  the  airs  rf fash  ion. 

Miss  Hardcastle,  her  daughter. 

Miss  Neville,  her  niece,  attached  to  Hastings. 

Maid. 

Landlord^  $eroant$y  SfC, 


Engliih  county ;  chiefly  Mr  Hardca8tle*s  houne. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.'  ■     A  chamber  in  an  otd^faMhioned 

house. 

Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle  and  Mr  Harocastle 

Mn  Hard.  I  vow,  Mr  Hardaistle,  you're  very 
particular.  Ii  there  a  creature  in  the  whole 
countfy,  but  ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a  trip 
to  town  now  and  then,  to  rub  off  the  rust  a  little ! 
There's  the  two  Miss  HoggSi  and  our  neighbour, 
Mn  Grigsby,  go  tu  take  a  month's  polishing  eve- 
ry winter. 

Hord,  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  aflecta- 
tion  to  last  them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder 
why  London  camot  keep  its  own  fools  at  home. 
In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the  town  crept  slowly 


among  us;  but  now,  they  travel  faster  than  a 
sta^e-coacb.  Its  fopperies  come  down,  not  only 
as  inside  passeogen^  but  in  the  very  baskcL 

Mrs  Hard.  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times, 
indeed :  you  have  faieen  telling  us  of  them  for 
many  a  long  year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old  rum- 
bling mansion,  thyat  looks  for  all  the  world  like, 
an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see  company.  Our  b<  sc 
visitors  are  old  Mrs  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wite 
and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame  dancing  master; 
and  all  our  entertainment  your  old  stories  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlboroug.  I 
hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hard.  And  I  love  it  I  love  every  thing  that's 
old:  old  friends,  old  tim«s  old  manners,  old 
bookS|  old  wine;  and,  1  believe^  Dorothy,  [I'o- 
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king  her  hand,"]   vou'U  own  I  have  been  pretty 
fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs  Hard.  Lord,  Mr  Hardcastle,  you're  for 
ever  at  your  Dorothy's,  and  your  old  wife's.  You 
may  be  a  Darby,  but  V\\  be  no  Joan,  I  promise 
you.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make  me  by  more 
than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and 
make  money  of  that 

Hard.  Let  me  see — twenty  added  to  twenty, 
makes  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mr$  Hard,  Its  false,  Mr  Hardcastle :  I  was 
but  twenty  when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tonv, 
that  I  had  by  Mr  Lumpkin,  my  first  husband : 
and  he's  not  come  to  ^ears  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 
Ay,  you  liave  taught  him  finely. 

Mrs  Hard.  No  matter,  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a 
good  fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  hb  leamr 
ing.  I  don't  think  a  boy  wants  much  learning  to 
spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha !  a  mere  composition 
of  tricks  and  misdiief. 

Mrs  Hard.  Humour,  my  dear:  nothing  but 
humour.  Come,  Mr  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow 
the  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  an  horse-pond.  If 
burning  tlie  footmen's  shoes,  frighting  the  maids, 
worrying  the  kittens,  be  humour,  he  has  it.  It 
was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig  to  the 
back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a 
bow,  I  popt  my  bald  head  in  Mrs  Frizzle's  face. 

Mrs  Hard.  And  am  I  to  blame  f  The  poor 
boy  was  always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A 
school  would  be  his  death.  When  he  comes  to 
be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year  or 
two's  Latin  may  do  for  him  ? 

Hard.  Latin  for  him !  A  cat  and  a  fiddle. 
No,  no ;  the  ale-house  and  the  stable  are  the  only 
schools  hc*il  ever  go  to. 

Mrs  Hard.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor 
boy  now,  for  I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long 
among  us.  Any  body  that  looks  in  hb  face  may 
see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard.  Ay^  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the 
symptoms. 

Mrs  Hard^  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard.  Yes,  when  his  Hquor  goes  the  wrong 
wav. 

Mrs  Hard.  I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I ;  for  he  sometimes 
whoops  like  a  speaking  trumpet — [Tony  hallooing 
behind  the  scenes.] — O  there  he  goes  I — ^A  very 
consumptive  figure,  truly ! 

Enter  Toky,  crossing. the  stage. 

Mrs  Hard.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my 
charmer  ?  Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of 
your  company,  lovee  ? 

Tony.  Vm  in  haste,  mother ;  I  cannot  stay. 

Mrs  Hard.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw 
evening,  my  dear :  You  look  most  shockingly. 

Tony,  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.    The  Three  Pi- 


geons expects  me  down  every  moment.     TWsvi 
some  fun  going  forward. 

Hard.  Ay — ^the  ale-house,  tbe  old  place:  I 
thought  so. 

Mrs  Hard.  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fdlovra. 

Tony.  Not  so  low  neither.  There's  Dvx 
Muggins,  the  exdseman,  Jadt  Sfauig»  tbe  hsn 
doctor,  little  Aminadab,  that  grinds  the  bbc 
box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pewtei  pht- 
ter. 

Mrs  Hard.  Pray,  my  dear,  di^apporoit  thai 
for  one  night  at  least ! 

Tony.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  shoftU  not 
so  much  mind ;  but  I  can't  abide  to  <fisappas; 
myself. 

Jlfrs  Hard.  [Detahumg  Ami.]  Yoo  abu^  go. 

Tony.  I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs  Hard.  I  say,  you  shan't. 

Tony.  We'll  see  wliidi  is  strongest,  joo  or  L 

[Eriiy  kmmiimgkeratL 

Hard.  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spal 
each  other.  But  is  not  tbe  whole  age  in  a  odb- 
bination  to  drive  sense  and  disanetimi  oat  c: 
doors?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Knte;  tbeh- 
shions  of  the  times  have  almost  infected  her,  toe. 
By  living  a  year  or  two  in  town,  she  is  as 
fond  of  gauze,  and  French  frippery,  as  the  beft 
of  them. 

Enter  Miss  HAaDCASTi.E. 

Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence  ! — Dret 
out  as  usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness !  What  a 
Quantity  of  supeHluous  silk  hast  thou  got  abnot 
thee,  girl !  I  could  never  tea<^  the  foob  of  dis 
age,  that  the  indigent  world  could  be  dotbed  (^ 
of  the  trimmings  of  the  vain. 

Miss  Hard.  You  know  oar  agreement,  sir.— 
You  allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  mad  pay 
visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner ;  and,  io 
the  evening,  I  put  on  my  housewife's  dress  t« 
please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  term 
of  our  agreement ;  and,  by  the  by,  I  believe  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience  tl^ 
veij  evening. 

Miss  Hard.  1  protest,  sir,  I  don*t  comprefaeoil 
your  meaning. 

Hard,  Tlieu,  to  be  plain  with  you^  Rate,  I  ex- 
pect the  young  gentleman,  I  have  chosen  to  be 
vour  husband,  from  town  this  very  day.  I  have 
nis  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  hissoo 
is  set  out,  and  that  be  intends  to  follow  himself 
shortly  after. 

Miss  Hard.  Indeed !  I  wish  I  had  kncma 
something  of  this  before  !  Bless  me,  bow  shall  I 
behave  ?  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like  kiia ; 
our  meeting  will  be  so  fonnal,  and  so  like  a  tbiii| 
of  business,  that  I  shall  find  00  room  for  fneod- 
ship  or  esteem. 

nard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  HI  never  000- 
troul  your  cnoice:  but  Mr  Marlow,  whom  I 
have  pitdied  upon,  is -the  son  of  my  old  iriead 
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ilr  Charles  MwloW|  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
adk  so    often.    The  yoaog  gentleman  has  been 
Ett^ed  a^  scholar,  and  »  deigned  for  an  emplov- 
naent  in  the  service  of  his  country.    I  am  told 
be's  a  man  of  an  excellent  undentanding. 
MiMM  Hard.  Is  he? 
Mard^  Very  generous. 
AOmm  Bard,  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 
Mar<L  Young  and  brave. 
AlisM  Hard.  Vm  sore  T  shall  like  him. 
HartL  And  very  handsome. 
.Mias  Hard,  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more  [ku^ 
ing  Aia  hand] ;  he's  mine,  111  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of 
the  most  bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows  in 
all  the  world. 

Af ist  Hard,  Eh !  you  have  froxen  me  to  death 
again.     That  word,  reserved,  has  undone  all  the  I 
rest  of  his  accomplishments.     A  reserved  lover, 
It  IS  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard,  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  re- 
aides  in  a  breast  that  is  not  enriched  with  nobler 
virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter that  first  struck  me. 

HiM$  Hard,  He  must  have  more  striking  fea- 
toras  to  catch  me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if 
he  be  to  young,  so  handsome,  and  so  every  thine, 
as  yoa  mention,  I  believe  hell  do  stilL  I  think 
I'll  have  him. 

Hard,  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
Ilfs  more  than  an  even  wager  he  may  not  have 
you. 

Jtfiss  Hard,  Mv  dear  napa,  why  will  you  mor- 

^     tify  one  so  ?^Well,  it  he  refuses,  instead  of 

breaking  my  heart  at  his  indifierenoe.  111  only 

break  my  glass  for  its  flattery ;  set  my  cap  to 

some  newer  fasliion,  and  look  out  for  some  less 

'      difficult  admirer. 

'  Hard,  Bravely  resolved  !  In  the  mean  time, 

111  go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception.  As 

we  seldom  see  company,  they  want  as  much 

training  as  a  company  of  recruits,  the  first  day's 

muster.  [Exit, 

Mia  Hard.  Lud !  this  news'of  papa's  puts  me 

all  in  a  flutter.    Youn^,  handsome !  these  he  put 

last ;  but  1  put  them  foremost    Sensible,  i;ood- 

natured ;  I  like  all  thaL    But  then  resierved,  and 

sheepish  f  that's  much  against  him.    Yet  can't  he 

be  cured  of  his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be 

Jroud  of  his  wife  ?  Yes,  and  can't  I — But  I  vow 
'm  disposing  of  the  husband,   before  I  have 
secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 


Fm  dad  you're  come,  Neville,  ray  dear.  Tdl 
me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening!  Is 
there  any  thing  whimsical  about  me  ?  Is  it  one 
of  ray  well  looking  days,  child  f  Am  I  in  face 
todsy? 

Mm  Nev.  Perfectly,  my  dear.    Yet  now  I 
look  again-^bless  mel-^sure  uo  accident  has 


hamwned  among  the  canary  biids,  or  the  gold 
fishes.  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been  med- 
dling ?  Or  has  the  last  novel  been  too  moving  ? 

MU$  Hard,  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have 
been  threatened-— I  can  scarce  get  it  out— I  have 
been  threatened — with  a  lover. 

Mia  Nev.  And  his  name 

JIfut  Hard.  Is  Marlow. 

Mia  Nev.  Indeed ! 

Mas  Hard.  The  son  of  sir  Charles  Iftarlow. 

Mia  Nev,  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr  Hastings,  my  admirer  I  They  are  never 
asunder.  I  Mieve  you  must  have  seen  him 
when  we  lived  in  town. 

Mia  Hard,  Never. 

Mia  Nev,  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I 
assure  you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and 
virtue,  he  is  the  modcstest  man  alive ;  but  biii 
acquaintance  give  him  a  very  diflerent  character 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp :  you  under- 
stand me? 

Mia  Hard,  An  odd  character,  indeed !  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do? 
Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  him,  but  trust  to  occur- 
rences for  success.  But  how  goes  on  your  own 
afiair,  my  dear?  has  my  motlier  been  courting  you 
for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ? 

Mia  Nev.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our 
agreeable  tete-a-tetes.  She  has  been  saying  a 
hundred  tender  things,  and  setting  off  her  pretty 
monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

Mia  Hard,  And  ner  partiality  is  such,  that 
she  actually  thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours 
is  no  small  temptation.  Besides,  as  she  has  tiia 
sole  manapment  of  it,  I'm  not  surprised  to  see 
her  unwillmg  to  let  it  go  oUt  of  the  family. 

Mia  Nev,  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly 
consists  in  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  Imt  con- 
stant, I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her  at 
last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in 
love  with  her  son,  and  she  never  once  dreamt 
that  my  aflecdons  are  fiied  upon  another. 

Mia  Hard,  My  good  brother  holds  out  stout* 
ly.    I  could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Mia  Nev.  It  is  a  good  natured  creature  aft 
bottom,  and  I'm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me  mar- 
ried to  any  body  but  himself.  But  my  aunt's 
bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  round  the  im- 
provements. AUons !  Courage  is  necessaiy,  as  our 
affiurs  are  critical. 

Mia  Hard,  Would  it  were  bed  time,  and  all 
were  well !  [ExetuU* 

SCENE  n.— ilfi  akhouie  room. 

Several  tkabbffeUowi,  with  punch  and  tobacco. 
Tony  ai  tXe  head  of  the  table^  a  little  higher 
than  the  rest :  A  mallet  in  hii  hand. 

Ornnes,  Hurrea,  hurrea,  hurrea  1  bravo ! 

Ut  FeL  Now;  geotleinen,  silence  for  a  song. 
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The  'Sqnire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  il 
song. 

Omnet.  Ay,  a  song,  a  song ! 

Tony,  Then  I'll  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song 
I  made  upon  tliis  ale-house,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SONG. 

Let  ^chool-maitert  puzzle  their  brainy 

With^ammar^utid  nomentey  and  learning; 
Good  UquoTy  I  stotitly  maintainf 

Gvoet  Genus  a  better  diicertting. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  Ueatheniih  Gods, 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxeiy  and  Stygiaus  : 
Their  Quis,  and  their  QuaSf  and  their  Quods, 

The^re  all  but  a  parcel  of  Pigeons. 

ToroddUy  toroddUf  toroll ! 

When  Methodist  preachers  comedown^ 

A  preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
VU  wager  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence. 

For  a  sUce  rf  their  scurvy  religion, 
ni  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense. 

But  you  my  good  friends  are  the  Pigeon, 

Toroddk,  torodiUe,  toroll ! 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever. 
Our  hearts  and  our  Uquors  are  stout, 

Hert^s  the  Three  JoUy  Pigeons  for  ever  ! 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare. 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  I 

Toroddle,  toroddk,  toroll  / 

Omnes,  Bravo,  bravo ! 

Ij^  FeL  The  'Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

fid  FeL  I  loves  to  bear  bim  sing,  bekeays  be 
never  gires  us  nothing  that's  low. 

Sd  FeL  O,  damn  any  thing  that's  low  !  I  canr- 
not  bear  it. 

4th  FeL  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing 
ttt  any  time.  If  m>  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in 
a  concatenation  accor^ngly. 

Sd  FeL  I  like  the  maxum  of  it,  Master  Mug- 

S'ns.  What  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a 
ior,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all  that. 
May  this  be  my  poison,  if  my  bear  ever  dances 
bat  to  the  very  genteelest  of  |tunes  !  Water 
Parted,  or  the  mhiuet  in  Ariadne. 

^d  FeL  What  a  pity  it  is  the  'squire  is  not 
come  to  his  own  !  It  would  be  well  for  all  the 
publicans  within  ten  miles  round  of  him. 

Tony,  Ecody  and  so  it  would.  Master  Slang. 
Fd  then  shew  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of  com- 
pany. 

id  FeL  O  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for 
that.  To  be  sure,'  old  'squire  Lumpkin  was  the 
finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on.    For 


windiin  the  streigbt  born,  or  beadng 

for  a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had  liis  fid- 
low.  It  was  a  saying  in  the  plfloe,  that  be  keae 
the  best  horses^  dogs,  and  girls^  in  the  wUe 
county. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  when  Fa  of  fage,  FIl  be  ao 
bastard,  I  promise  you.  I  have  been  chhikiiig  of 
Bett  Bouncer  and  tbe  miller's  grey  mare  co  be- 
gin with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  above  and 
be  merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning.  WeS 
Stingo,  what's  tlie  matter  i 

Enter  Landlord, 

Land.  Tliere  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post- 
chaise  at  tl)e  door.  They  have  lost  their  waj 
upon  the  forest;  and  they  are  talking  aonaethiog 
about  Mr  Hardcastle. 

2bny.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  miwt  be 
the  gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  ooort  mj 
sister.    Do  they  seem  to  be  LAndonera  ? 

Land,  I  believe  tbey  may^  They  look  wooa- 
diW  like  Frenchmen. 

ihny.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  wa 
I'll  set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  [E^tit 
lord.]  Gentlemen,  as  tbey  may'ot  be  good 
company  for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and 
FU  be  with  you  in  tbe  squeezing  of  a  lemoau 

[£x€uni  MA 
Father-in-law  has  been  caili^  me  whelp, 
and  hound,  this  half  year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I 
could  be  so  revenged  upon  the  old  grumhletonian ! 
But,  then,  I'm  afraid — afraid  of  what !  I  shall 
soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  let 
him  frighten  me  out  of  that,  if  be  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and 

Hastings. 

Mar,  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have 
we  had  of  it !  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miJes 
across  the  country,  and  we  have  come  above 
threescore. 

Hast.  And  all,  Mariow,  from  dmt  unacooont- 
able  reserve  of  yours,  that  would  not  let  us  in- 
quire more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilfing  to  lay 
myself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet; 
and  often  stand  the  chance  of  an  unmannerly 
answer. 

Hasit.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely 
to  receive  any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen.  But  Fm  toM 
you  have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr  Hardcastl^ 
m  these  parts.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the 
country  you  are  in  ? 

Hast.  Not  in  tbe  leasts  sir;  but  shonhl  thaidh 
you  for  information. 

Tony.  Nor  the  way  jpou  came  ? 

Hast.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  us — ^ 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  kaow  nehbcr 
the  road  yoa  are  goiigy  nor  whiere  yon  ut,  nor 
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le  TOttd  jou  came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  io- 
»nii  yoo  iSy   that— Yoa  have  lost  your  way. 
Jlfor.  MTe  wanted  no  ghost  to  teli  us  tiiat ! 
Tony.  Prmy,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as 
>  ask  the  place  £rom  whrace  yoa  came  ? 

Afar.  XoBlfs  not  necessaiy  towards,  directing 
is  where  we  are  to  go. 

Tony,  N'o  olfiBnoe :  but  qoestioa  for  question 
s  all  €mxr,  yoa  know.  Pny,  gentlemen,  is  not 
his  same  Hardcastle  a  cross-grained,  old  fashion- 
ed, whimidcai  felbw,  with  an  ugly  face,  li  daugh- 
ter, and  a  pretty  son  ? 

MoMt,  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman,  hut 
he  has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tciav.  The  daughter,  a  tall  trapesing,  troUo|»r 

ing,  talkative  maypole ^The  son,  a  pretty, 

well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that  every  pody  is 
fond  of. 

Mar,  Our  information  differs  in  thjs.  The 
daugjhter  is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ; 
the  son,  sm  awkward  booby,  reared  up,  and  spoil- 
ed at  his  mother's  aproiv^triog. 

Tofwy.  He-he-hem ^Then,  gentlemen,  all  I 

have  to  tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr 
liardcastle's  house  this  night,  I  believe. 
Hatt,  Unfortunate! 

Tony,^  It's  a  damned  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty, 

dan{;erous  way.    Sdngo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the 

way  to  Mr  Hardcastle's ; — \WinKinf^  upon  the 

/andlardJ]  Mr  Hardcastle's,  of  Quagmire  Marsh ; 

'   you  understand  me? 

Land.  Master  Hardcastle's !  Lock*a-daisy,  my 
roasters,  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong!  When 
vou  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  should 
have  crossed  down  Squash-lane. 
Mar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane ! 
Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  for- 
I    ward,  'till  you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet ! 
Tony.  Ay;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
'     one  of  them. 
^         Mar.  O  sir,  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Cnick-skuU  com- 
'  mon :  there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of 
the  wheel,  and  go  forward,  till  you  come  to  far- 
mer Murrain's  barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer's 
*  bam,  you  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to 
the  lef^  and  then  to  the  right  about  again,  till 
you  find  out  the  old  mill— — 

Mar.  Zounds,  man !   we  could  as  soon  find 
I      out  the  longitude ! 


Ha$t.  Whatfs  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 

Mar,  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  recepP^ 
tion ;  though,  perhaps,  the  landlord  can  accoiu- 
modate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare 
bed  in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And,  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up 

a  three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  pause^  in  which 
t  reU  ieem  disconcerted,]  I  have  hit  it.  Don't 
you  think,  Stini^,  our  landlady  could  accommo- 
date the  gentlemen  by  the  fireside,  with— three 
chairs  and  a  bolster? 

Hoit.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a 
bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  ? — ^then  let  me  see — 
what — ^if  you  ko  on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck's 
Head ;  tlie  old  Buck's  Head  on  the  hill,  one  of 
the  best  inns  in  the  whole  country  ? 

HoMt.  O  ho  !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure 
for  this  nii^ht,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony.]  Sure,  you  be'nt  send- 
ing them  to  your  father^  as  an  inn,  be  you  ? 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you  !  Let  them  find  that 
out.  [To  them.]  You  hare  only  to  keep  on  streight 
forward,  till  you  come  to  a  large  old  house  by 
the  road  side.  You'll  see  a  pfur  of  large  horns 
over  the  door.  That's  the  sign.  Drive  up  the 
yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  vou. 

Hast,  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  ser- 
vants can't  miss  the  way  ? 

jfbny.  No,  no :  But  I  tell  you,  though,  the 
landloid  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business ; 
so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a  gentleman,  saving 
your  presence,  be,  he,  he !  He'll  be  for  givine 
yoo  his  company,  and,  ecod,  if  you  mind  him,  he'll 
persuade  you  that  his  mother  was  an  alderman, 
and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  peace  I 

Land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ; 
but  a  keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the 
whole  country. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we 
shall  want  no  further  conneiion.  We  arc  to  turn 
to  the  right,  did  you  say  ? 

Tony.  No,  no ;  straight  forward.  1*11  just  step 
mysel/,  and  shew  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [To 
the  iandlord]  Mom  I 

Land.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  plea- 
sant— damned  mischievous  son  of  a  whore  I 

[Exeunt^ 
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SCENE  h-^An  old  fashioned  house. 


Enter  Hardcastle,  followed  by  three  or  four 
auhtcard  servients. 

Hard,  Well,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  the  ta- 
ble exercise  I  have  been  teaching  you  these  three 
days.  You  all  know  your  posts  and  your  places, 
and  can  shew  that  you  bav/e  been  used  to  good 
company,  without  stirring  from  home. 

Omnes.  Ay,  ayj 

Hard.  Wbcu  company  oomeSy  you  are  not  to 
pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  iikie 
frigbted  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

Omnes,  No,  oo. 

Hard.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from 
the  barn,  are  to  make  a  shew  at  the  side  table ; 
and  you,  liogcr,  whom  I  have  advanced  from  the 
plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair. 
But  youVc  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets.  Take  your  hands  from  your 
pockets  l^^o^r;  and  from  yonr  head,  you  block- 
head you  !  Tbey^re  a  little  too  8ti6^  indeed ;  but 
that's  no  great  matter. 

Dig.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them  !  I  learned 
to  hold  my  hands  this  way,  when  I  was  upon 
drill  for  the  militia.    And  so  being  upon  drill — 

Hard,  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Di|^ry. 
You  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests.  You 
inust  hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking;  you 
must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  dnnkicg ; 
yon  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eatiug ! 

Dig.  By  the  laws,  your  wonhip,  that's  par- 
fectly  uopossible.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeat- 
ing  going  forwards,  ecod,  he's  always  foi  wishing 
for  a  mouthful  himself ! 

Hard.  Blockhead  1  is  not  a  belly-full  in  the 
kitchen  as  good  as  a  belly-full  in  the  parlour  ? 
stay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection ! 

Dig.  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship ;  I'll  make  a 
shift  to  stay  my  stomacn  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef 
in  the  pantry ! 

Hard.  Diggory,  yon  are  too  talkative.  Then, 
if  I  happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good 
story  at  table,  you  must  not  all  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing, as  ifyou  made  part  of  the  company. 

Dig.  Then,  ecod,  your  worship  must  not  tell, 
the  story  of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun-room  :  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  that — he,  he,  he ! — for  the  soul 
of  me  !  We  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty 
years — ha,  ha,  ha! 

Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  The  story  is  a  good  one. 
Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh  ^t  that — 
but  still  remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one 
of  the  company  should  call  for  a  ^lass  of  wine, 
how  will  you  Mhave  ?  A  glass  of  wme,  sir,  if  you 
please,  ['to  Diggory."] — En,  why  don't  vou  move? 
Di^.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  cou- 
rage till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought 
4ipo'  the  table,  and  then  Vm  aa  baold  as  a  lion. 
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Hard.  What !  will  no  bod^r  moye  ? 

tst  Ser,  Vm  not  to  leave  this  place. 

ltd  Ser,  I'm  sure  its  no  pleaoe  of  fniiie. 

Sd  Ser,  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Dig.  Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  canaa  be  miae. 

Hard.   You  numskulls!    and  an, 
your  betters,  you  are  quarreUing  for  plaoea, 
guests  must  be  starved  ?  O  you  dunces  I   I 
must  begin  all  over  again.— But  don't  I  ~ 
coach  drive  into  the  ^rd  ?  To  your 
blockheads !   I'll  go,  in  the  mean  timc^ 
my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  welcome  at  tlie 

[Exit  Hardcj 

Di^.  By  the  elevensi  my  place  is  gooe 
out  ot  my  head  ! 

Roger,  I  know  that  my  place  is  lo  be 
where. 

1st  Ser,  Where  the  devil  is  mine? 

^d  Ser.  My  pleaoe  is  to  be  na  where  at 
and  so  Ise  Eo  aoout  my  business. 

[Exeunt  SenantSf  running  abomi 
foightedf  different  we^fM, 
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Enter  Servant  witheandles,  shemimg  im  Makuow 

and  Hastings. 

iS^.  Welcome,  gentlemeo,  very  weloooie! 
This  vray. 

ifsf^  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day, 
welcome  once  mor^  Charlef,  to  the  comforts  of 
a  clean  rpon^  and  a  good  &n^  Upon  my  won^ 
a  very  well  looking  bouse !  antiqaie,  bat  creditft> 
ble. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mamjen. 
Having  first  ruined  the  master  by  good  hoos^ 
keeping,  it  at  last  conies  to  levy  cootribodoBs  as 
an  inn. 

Hast,  As  you  say,  we  passengers  aie  lo  be 
taxed  to  pay  all  these  fineries.  I  nave  often  seen 
a  good  sideboard,  or  a  marUe  chimney-piece^ 
though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  enflame  the 
reckoning  oonfouodeflly. 

Mar,  Travellets,  Gieorge,  most  pay  in  all  pla- 
ces. The  only  difference  h,  that  ui  good  ioos, 
you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries;  in  bad  inos^  you  are 
fleeced  aud  starved. 

Hast.  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among  then. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised,  that  yoa, 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  with  voor 
naturfil  good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities^ 
could  never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of  assu- 
rance. 

Mar,  The  Englishman's  malady.  But  tell  me, 
George,  where  could  I  have  leaned  that  asia- 
ranee  you  talk  of  ?  My  life  has  been  diiefly  spent 
in  a  college,  or  an  inn,  in  sedosion  from  that 
lovely  part  of  the  creation  diat  chiefly  teach  snea 
confidence.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  faair 
liarly  acquainted  with  a  single  iDodest 
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xcept   oiy  mother^  But,  among  females  of  an- 
ther class,  you  know — 

Mast.  Ay ;  aiiioog  them  joa  are  impudent 
nounLti  \if  all  conscieuce. 
Alar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 
lioMi*  But,  in  the  company  of  women  of  repu- 
ation  I  never  aaw  such  an  idiot,  surh  a  trembler; 
^ou  look  tor  all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an 
)pportunaty  of  stealing  out  of  the  room. 

Mar.  W  by,  roan,  that's  because  1  do  want  to 
steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often  form- 
eU  a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away 
at  any  rate.  But,  I  don't  know  how,  a  single 
glance  from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  over- 
set my  resMilution.  An  impadent  fellow  may 
counterfeit  modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  a  mo- 
dest man  can  erer  conterfeit  impudence. 

Hagt.  If  you  could  but  say  lialf  the  fine  things 
to  tlicm  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  ujpon  the 
bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a  college  ned-ma- 
ker — 

Afar.  Whv,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to 
them.  They  freeze,  tbey  petrify  me.  They  may 
talk  of  a  comety  or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some 
such  bagatelle.  But,  to  me,  a  modest  woman, 
dreat  out  lO  all  her  (iuery,  is  the  most  tremen- 
dous object  of  the  whole  creation ! 

Ha$i.  Ua,  ha,  ha !  At  this  rate,  man,  how 
pui  you  ever  eypect  to  marry  ? 

Mar,  Never,  unless,  as  among  kings  and  prin- 
ces, my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If, 
indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to 
be  introduced  tu  a  wife  he  ne%er  saw  before,  it 
mif^ht  be  endured.  But  to  go  through  all  the 
terrors  iof  a  formal  courtship,  together  with  the 
episode  of  aunts,  grand-mothers  and  cousins,  and 
at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad  staring-questiqp,  of, 
madam,  will  vou  marry  me  ?  No,  no ;  that's  a 
atrajn  much  atx)ve  me,  1  assure  you. 

Hast,  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  be- 
having to  the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at 
the  request  of  your  father  ? 

Mar,  As  I  oehave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow 
very  low.  Answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  de- 
mands—But, for  the  rest,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face,  till  I  see  my  father's 
again. 

HaU,  I'm  surprised,  that  one,  who  is  so  warm 
a  friend,  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar.  To  te  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my 
chief  inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental 
in  forwarding  your  happiness,  not  my  own.  Miss 
Neville  loves  you ;  the  family  don't  know  you ;  as 
my  friend,  you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let 
honour  do  the  rest, 

Half.  My  dear  Marlow !  But  Vl\  suppress  the 
emotion.  Were  I  a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to 
carry  off  a  fortune,  you  should  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  I  would  apply  to  for  assistance.  But 
Miss  Neville's  person  is  all  I  ask,  and  that  is 
mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father's  consent, 
and  her  own  inclination. 

Vol.  II. 


Mar,  Happy  man !  You  have  talents  and  art 
to  captivate  any  woman.  I'm  doomed  to  adore 
the  sex,  and  yet  to  converse  with  the  only  part 
of  it  I  despise.  This  stammer  in  my  address^ 
and  this  awkward  prepossessing  visage  of  mine, 
can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above  the  reach  of  a 
milliner's  'prentice,  or  one  of  the  dutchesses  of 
Drury-lane.  Pshaw !  this  fellow  here  to  inter* 
rupt  us. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  Which  is  Mr  Marlow  ?  Sir,  you're 
heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you  see,  to 
receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I 
like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old 
style,  at  my  gate.  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and 
trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar,  [Aiide,]  He  has  got  our  names  from  the 
servants  already. — [To  himJ]  We  approve  your 
caution  and  hospitality,  sir.— F To  Hastings.]  I 
have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing  our  tra- 
velling dresses  in  the  morning;  I  am  grown  con- 
foundedly ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  1  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  cere* 
mony  in  this  hou&e. 

Ha$t.  I  fancy,  George,  you're  right :  the  first 
blow  IS  half  the  battle.  J  intend  opening  tho 
campaign  with  the  white  and  Kold. 

Hard,  Mr  Marlow-r-Mr  Hustings — gentlemen 
— pray  he  under  no  restraint  m  this  hou^e.  1  tiis 
is  iihisrty-hall,  gentlemen.  You  may  do  just  as 
you  please  here. 

9iiar,  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign 
too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  be- 
fore it  is  over.  I  think  to  reserve  the  embroi- 
dery to  secure  a  retreat 

Hard,  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
when  he  went  to  besiegp  Deoain.  He  fyu.  sum- 
moned the  garrison — 

Mor,  l>on't  vou  think  the  ventre  dor  waist- 
coat will  do  with  the  plain  brown? 

Hard*  He  first  summoned  the  garrisop,  which 
might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hoit,  I  think  not :  Brown  and  yellow  mix  but 
very  poorly. 

tiard.  I  sav,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
he  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist 
of  about  five  thousand  men— 

Mar,  The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammuni-^ 
tion,  and  other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  George  Brooks  thut 

stood  next  to  him You  must  have  heard  of 

George  Brooks  ?— I'll  pawn  my  dukedom,  says  he, 
but  I  take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  blood.    So 

Jfar.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  f^ive  ns  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  m^an  |ime  ?  it  would  help 
us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 
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Hard,  Pnndi,  sir !  [Aside.']  This  is  the  most 
tmaocoantable  kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  wann  Pjuich, 
after  our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.  This  is 
liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here's  cup,  sir. 

Mar.  [Atide.]  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty- 
hall,  will  only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hard.  [Taking  the  cup.]  I  hope  you'll  find  it 
to  your  mind.  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own 
hands,  and  I  believe  you*ll  own  the  ingredients 
are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge 
me,  sir  ?  Here,  Mr  Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better 
acquaintance !  [Drinks. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  A  very  impudent  fellow  this! 
but  he's  a  character,  and  I'll  numour  him  a  little. 
Sir,  my  bervice  to  you.  [Drinks. 

Hast.  [Aside.]  I  see  this  fellow  ^vants  to  give 
us  his  company,  and  forgets  that' he's  an  inn- 
keeper, before  he  has  learned  to  be  a  geotle- 


man. 


Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my 
old  friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of 
business  in  this  part  of  the  country  f  Warm  work, 
now  and  then,  at  Sections,  I  suppose  ? 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work 
over.  .Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  ejecting  each  other,  tliere^  no  business 
for  us  that  sell  ale. 

Hast.  Soy  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics, 
Ifind^ 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  1  fretted  my&elf  about  the  mistakes  of 
government,  like  other  people ;  but  finding  my- 
self every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  govern- 
ment growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself. 
Since  that,  I  no  mure  trouble  my  head  about 
Heyder  Alley,  or  Ally  Cawn,  than  about  Ally 
Croaker.    Sir,  my  service  to  you.  [Drinks. 

Hast.  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs,  and 
drinking  below,  with  receiving  your  friendb 
within,  and  amusing  them  without^  you  lead  a 
good  pleasant  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  cer- 
tain. Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  ad- 
justed in  this  very  parlour. 

Mar.  [After  drinking.]  And  you  have  an  ar- 
gument in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than 
any  in  Westminster-hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
philosophy. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy. 

Hast.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general, 
you  attack  them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find 
their  reason  mana«reable,  you  attack  it  with  your 
philosophy ;  if  you  find  they  have  nn  reason,  you 
tttttick  them  vith  this.  Here's  your  health,  my 
philobopher  I  [Drinks. 

Hard.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you ;  ha,  ha ! 
Vour  geueralsliip  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eu- 


gene, when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  die  battle  of 
Belgrade.    You  shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  BelgrMk^  I 
think  it's  almost  time  to  talk  abont  supper. 
What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house  fe 
supper^ 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir !— -[^Iiufe.]  Was  escr 
such  a  request  to  a  man  in  his  own  hooae  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  fWel  aa 
appetite.  I  shall  make  devilish  woiic  to-aight  m 
the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  [Aside.]  Such  a  braxen  dog  sure  nefcr 
my  eyes  beheld  i—^To  him.]  Why,  realij,  sir,  as 
for  supper,  I  can't  well  teU.  My  Dorxxbr  and 
the  cook-maid  settle  these  thin^  between  then. 
I  leave  these  kind  of  things  eotirely  to  tfaem. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By  the  by,  I  believe  tli^  are 
in  actual  consultation  upon  what^s  for  sapper  tkus 
moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  theyll  admit  me  as  one  of 
their  privy  council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  Whea 
I  travel,  I  always  chuse  to  regulate  any  own  sap- 
per. Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  offence^  I  hope^ 
sir? 

Hard.  O  no,  sir ;  none  in  the  least ;  yet  I  doa't 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  oook-fnaid,  »  not 
very  communicative  upon  these  oocasions.  Should 
we  send  for  her,  she  might  scold  os  ail  out  of  dhc 
house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  tfaeo.  I 
ask  it  as  a  favour.  I  always  match  way  appetite 
to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  Hardcastle,  who  look$  ^t  tbem 
with  surprise.]  Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  oj 
way,  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  commaad  faeie. 
Here,  R4)ger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  lare  for  to- 
night's supper.  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Yoar 
manner,  Mr  Hastings,  puts  me  in  miiid  of  mj 
uncle,  colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  i^s, 
that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper  tiU  he  bad 
eaten  it. 

Hast.  [Aside^  All  upon  the  high  ropes  !  His 
uncle  a  colonel !  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  oio- 
ther  being  a  justice  of  peace.  But  let's  hear  the 
bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [Perusing:]  Whafs  here^  For  the  fint 
course ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  desaert 
The  devil,  sir!  do  you  think  we  have  broc^t 
down  the  whole  joiners'  company,  or  the  corpo- 
ration of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  T*« 
or  three  little  things,  clean  and  Qomfor«able,  will 
do. 

Hast.  But,  let's  hear  it 

Mar.  [Reading.]  iFor  the  first  oonrae  at  the 
top,  a  pig  and  pruin  sauce. 

Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I  say  ! 

Mar.  And  damn  your  pruin  sauce,  say  I ! 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  pig,  with  pniin  sauce,  is  very  good  eadu. 
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Afar.    At   the  boHon^  a  calre's  tongue  and 
nins. 

Hast,    L^t  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  mj 
od  sir ;  I  don't  like  thenL 
JlJar.   Or  yoo  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by 
ctnaelves.      I  do. 

Hard,  [^auje.]  Their  impudence  confounds 
te  ! — [Xb  tkewm,]  Gentlemen,  you  are  mv  f^ests; 
lake  -what  alterations  you  please.  Is  there  any 
(ling  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter,  gentle- 
men ? 

JHar.  Item,  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and 
ausagea,  a  florentine,  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a 
Vish  of  tiflT — taflP— taflfety cream! 

HoBi.  Confound  your  made  dishes !  I  shall  be 
AS  much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and 
reUow  dinner  at  the  French  ambassador*a  table. 
Tin  for  plain  eating. 

HariL  Fm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  no> 
thing  you  like ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  you  bave 
a  particular  fancy  to- 

Mar,  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so 
exquinte,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as 
another.  Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much 
for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are 
aired,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard,  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me. 
You  shsJl  not  stir  a  step. 

Afar.  Ijeave  that  to  ^ou !  I  protest,  sir,  you 
must  eteaae  me;  I  always  look  to  these  thing, 
myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  youll  make  yourself 
easy  oo  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it»-^[Ande.]  A 
very  troublesome  fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with. 
Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved,  at  least,  to  at- 
tend you. — [ilnVie.]  This  may  be  modem  mo- 
desty, but  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old- 
fashioned  impudence. 

\£jKunt  Ma  BLOW  and  Hardcastle. 
Hoi^  So  I  6nd  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to 
grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  aogry  at 
those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to  please  him^ 
Ha !  what  do  I  see  ?  Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's 
happy! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Mill  Nev.  My  dear  Hastings !  To  what  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to 
ascribe  this  happy  meeting  f 

HoU,  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  questioe,  as 
I  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest 
Constance  at  an  inn. 

Mitt  ^ro.  An  ion !  sure  you  mistake !  my 
aunt,  my  guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  in- 
duce yoo  to  think  this  house  an  inn  ? 

Ha$t.  My  friend,  Mr  Marlow,  with  whom  I 
came  down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here,  as  to  an 
iim,  1  ftSHure  you.  A  young  fellow,  whom  we 
ttccidentally  met  at  a  house  hard  by,  directed  us 
hither. 
Mitt  Ncv.  Certainly  it  mast  be  ooe  of  my 


hopeAil  cousin's  tricks,  of  wfiom  you  have  heard 
me  talk  so  often ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ha$i.  He  whom  yotir  aunt  intends  for  you? 
He,  of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Mist  Nev.  You  haye  noihing  to  fear  from  himi 
I  assure  you.  You'd  adore  him,  if  you  knew 
how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My  auat  knows 
it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to  cottrt  me  for  him, 
and  actually  begins  to  thitik  she  has  made  a  coa* 
quest 

Hoit,  Thou  dear  dissembler !  You  must  know, 
my  Constance^  I  have  just  seised  this  happy  op- 
portunity of  my  friend^  visit  here,  to  get  admit- 
tance into  the  family.  The  horses  that  carried 
us  down  are  now  fatigued  with  the  journey,  but 
they'll  soon  be  refreshed ;  and  then,  if  my  diearest 
girl  will  trust  in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we  shall 
soon  be  landed  in  France,  where,  even  among 
slaves,  the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected. 

Min  Nev.  I  have  often  told  you,  that,  though 
ready  to  obey  yol;^  I  yet  should  leave  my  little 
fortune  behind  with  reluctance.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  was  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  India  di- 
rector, and  chiefly  conbists  in  jeweb.  I  hare 
been  for  some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let 
me  wear  them.  I  fancy  I'm  very  near  suooced- 
ing.  The  instant  they  are  pat  into  my  possession 
you  shall  find  me  ready  to  make  them  and  myself 
yours. 

Hmt.  Perish  the  baubles  1  Your  person  is  all 
1  desire.  In  the  mean  time,  my  friend  Marlow 
must  not  be  let  into  his  misukc.  I  know  tlin 
strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that,  if 
abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit 
the  house  before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion. 

Mi9$  Nev.  But  how  shall  we  keep  Inm  in  tho 
deception!  Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned 
from  walking ;  what  if  wc  still  oootinue  to  de- 
ceiye  him?  This,  this  way- 

[Tkey  con/en 

Enter  Maklow. 

Mar.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people 
tease  me  beyond  bearing!  My  Ik^  seems  to 
think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone,  and  so  he 
claps  not  only  himself,  but  liis  old-fa^Hioned  wife 
on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with 
us,  too;  and  then,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  all  the  n«t  of  the  (aoily — What 
have  we  got  here  ? 

Ha$i.  My  dear  Charies !  Let  me  oongmtulaCe 
you— The  most  fortunate  accident ! — Who  do 
you  think  is  just  alighted  ?  . 

Mar.  Cannot  guess. 

Hast.  OurmistresBes,boy;  Miss  Hardcastle,  and 
Miss  Neville !  Give  me  lea%'e  to  introduce  Miss 
Constance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Hap-> 
pening  to  dine  in  the  ncighbunrhood,  they  called, 

on  their  return,  to  take  fresh  horses  here,) 

Mj»  Hardcastle  hM  just  stepped  into  the  nest 
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jroom,  and  will  be  back  ill  an  instant  Wa8n*t 
it  lurky?  eh? 

Mar.  [Aiide^  I  have  just  been  roortified  e- 
nough  of  all  conscience,  and  here  comes  some- 
thinj;  to  complete  my  embamissment. 

Hast,  Well !  but  was  not  it  the  most  fortu- 
nate thing  in  the  world } 

Mar,  Oh !  yes.  Very  fortunate— a  most  joy- 
ful encounter !  But  our  dre«»se8,  George, 

you  know,  are  in  disorder What  if   we 

should  postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow  ? — 

To-morrow,  at  her  own  house It  will  be  every 

bit  as  convenient  *  And  rather  more  respect- 
ful  To-morrow  let  it  be.     [Offering  to  go. 


Mis$  Nev,  By  no  means,  sir !  Your  ceremo- 
ny win  displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your 
dress  will  shew  the  ardour  of  your  impatience.— 
Besides,  she  knows  you  are  m  the  nouse,  and 
will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Mar.  O  I  the  devil !  How  shall  I  support  it  ? 
Hem  !  hem !  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  Y(»u 
are  to  assist  me,  you  know.  I  shall  be  confound- 
edly ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it !  FU  take  coun^e. 
Hem! 

Hoit,  Pshaw,  man  !  it's  but  the  first  plunge, 
and  all  is  over.    She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Mar.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread 
moAt  to  encounter ! 

Enter  Mrss  Hardcastle  at  returning  from 
walkingy  a  bonnet,  Sfc. 

Hast.  [Introducing  themA  Miss  Hardcastle, 
Mr  Marlow.  I  am  proud  of  bringing  two  per- 
tons  of  such  merit  together,  that  only  want  to 
know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

Mitt  Hard.  [Atide.]  Now,  for  meeting  my 
modest  gentleman  with  a  demure  face,  and  quite 
in  his  own  manner.  [After  a  pause,  in  which  he 
appeart  very  uneaty  and  disconcerted.]  I  am  glad 
4»f  your  safe  arrival,  sir  1  am  told  you  had 

some  accidents  by  the  way. 

Mar.  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had 
some.  Yes,  madam,  a  good  many  accidents,  but 
should  be  sorry— *>madam — or  rather  glad  of  any 
accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  concluded.^-^ 
Hem  ! 

Hatt.  [To  him.']  You  never  spoke  better  in 
your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  FU  insure  you 
the  victorv. 

Mist  tiard.  Vm  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  You, 
that  have  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  company, 
can  find  little  entertainment  in  an  obscure  coi> 
ner  of  the  country. 

Jiiar.  [Gathering  courage.]  I  have  lived,  in- 
deed, in  the  world,  madam ;  nut  I  have  kept  very 
little  company.  I  have  been  but  an  obscn*er 
upon  life,  madam,  while  others  were  enjoying 
it. 

Mitt  Nev,  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to 
enjoy  it  at  last 

Hatt.  [To  him.]  Cicero  never  spoke  better, — 


Once  more,  and  yon  are  cioufiimctl  m 
for  ever. 

Mar.  [To  Ana.]  Hem !  Stand  hf  me,  dicB.i 
when  I'm  down,  throw  io  a  word  or  two  tj  x 
me  up  again. 

Mitt  Hard.  An  observer,  like  voo,  vpm  .' 
were,  I  fear,  disagreeably  employecl,  siocc  v. 
must  have  had  much  more  to  oeosore,  thaa  r*»> 
prove. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  madam  !    I  was  alwa^  " 
ling  to  be  amused.     The  folly  of  most  peupit 
rather  an  object  of  mirth  tban  uMiemmess, 

Hatt,  [To  him,]  Bravo,   Bravo  *  Never  spd 
so  well  in  vour  whole  life.     Well,  Miss  Hari:^- 
tie,  1  see  tKat  you  and  Mr  Marlow  arc  goiic  * 
be  very  good  company.     I  believe  oar  bo^bj^ 
will  but  embarrass  the  interview. 

Mar.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr  Hasdoss^  We  b&t 
your  company  of  ail  thinga.  [To  hum.]  Znoa^' 
George,  sure  you  won't  go  !  How  can  yoo  kez 
usp 

Hatt.  Our  presence  will  but  s|xal  cosTer^ 
tion ;  so  we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  [Tok^ 
You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  masKf 
a  little  tete-a-tete  of  our  own.  [Eirs*: 

Mitt  Hard.  [After  a  pause.]  But  yon  harr  ikn 
been  wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir?  The 
ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed  some  pr 
of  your  addresses. 

iiar,  [Relapting  into  timidiiyJ]  Pardoo  pv, 
madam,  1 — ^I — I — ^as  yet  have  studied— oni^ 
to— deserve  them. 

Mitt  Hard,  And  that,  some  aaj,  is  the  i«7 
worst  way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar.  Perhaps  so,  madam.  Bat  I  low  ■'^ 
converse  only  with  the  more  grave  and  sen^^ 

part  of  the  sex But  Tm  afraid  I  grow  tat- 

some. 

Mitt  Hard.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nodiiie  I 
like  so  much  as  grave  conversation  mr^i^:  I 
could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed,  I  have  o?7o 
been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  cc^^ 
ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures^  where  Bi>- 
thing  reaches  the  heart. 

Mar.  It's a  disease —of  the  miaJ, 

madam.    In  the  variety  of  tastes,  there  must  be 

some  who,  wanting  a  relish for  oxn— » 

— um. 

Mitt  Hard.  I  understand  you,  sir.  Then 
must  be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish  for  retined 
pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  they  are  inca- 
pable of  tasting. 

Mar.  My  meaning,  madam ;  but  infinitely  kt- 

ter  expressed.    And  I  cau*t  help  observing 

a— — 

Alist  Hard.  [Atide.]  Who  could  ever  suppose 
rhis  tellow  impudent  upon  some  ocrasinns^  \Ti 
him.]  You  were  gtwng  to  obseri-e,  air 

Mar,  1  was  observing,   madam 1  pf». 

rest,  madam,  I  forget  what  I  was  goin^  to  ob- 
serve. 

Mitt  Hard,  [Ajtide,]  I  vow,  and  ao  do  L  [F* 
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tiiM.3  You  were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age 

>f  hypocrisy something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Afar.   Yes,  madam.    In  this  age  of  hypocrisy, 
Lhere  are  feiv,  who^  upon  strict  enquiry,  do  not — 

tk        t%        WL 


Af  ixa  HaviL  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 
Mar,  [jtside,]  Egad !  and  that's  more  than  I 
<lo  ntyselK 

Aliss  Hard,  You  mean,  that  in  this  hypocriti- 
cal age,    theve  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in 
public  what  they  use  in  private,  and  think  they 
pay  every  debt  to  virtue  ^hen  they  praise  it. 

ilfiar.  True,  madam;  those  who  have  most 
virtue  in  their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their 
boaofos.      But  I'm  sure  I  tire  you,  madam. 

Mist  Hard,  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  there  is 
something  so  agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  man- 
tier,  such  life  and  force— Pray,  sir,  go  on. 

Alar,  Yea,  madam.  .  I  was  saying  that 

there  are  aoiue  occasions— ^w hen  a  total  want 


of  courage,  madam,  destroy^i  all  the 
puts  us upon  a  a  a 


-and 


Altss  Hard,  I  at^ree  with  you  entirely.  A 
want  of  courage,  upon  some  occasions,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  ignorance,  and  betrays  us 
when  we  most  wish  to  excel.  I  beg  you*li  pro- 
ceed. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam;     Morally  speaking,  nui> 
<iam  But  I  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us 

in  the  aext  room.    I  would  not  intrude  for  the 
worid. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more 
agreeably  entertained  in  all  my  life.  Pray,  go 
on. 

Mar,  Yes,  madam.  I  was— But  she  beckons 
us  to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the 
honour  to  attend  you  ? 

Mtsi  Hsrd,  Well,  then,  Fll  follow. 
Af«r,  [Aiide,]  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has 
done  for  me.  [Exit, 

Miu  Hard,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  sober  sentimental  interview  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain he  scarce  looked  in  my  face  the  whole  time. 
Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable  bash- 
fulness,  is  pretty  well,  too.  He  has  good  sense, 
but  then  so  buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues 
one  more  than  ignorance.  If  I  could  teach  him 
a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
tliat  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is 
that  somebody  f  that,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can 
scarce  answer.  [Exit, 

Enter  TovY  and  Miss  "SiviLtf:,  followed  by 
Miss  Hardcastle  and  Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin 
Con }  I  wonder  you*re  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very 
engaging. 

Miu  Nfv.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to 
one*9  own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony,  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation 
yott  want  to  make  me  though ;   but  it  won't  do. 


I  tell  yoo,  cousin  Con,  it  won*t  do;  sol  beg 
you'll  keep  your  distance ;  I  want  no  nearer  re« 
lationship. 

[Shefolhwtt  coquetting  him  to  the  back 
scene.] 

Mrs  Hara,  Well !  I  vow,  Mr  Hastings,  you 
are  very  entertaining.  There's  nothinfi  in  the 
world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and 
the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hast.  Never  there!  You  amaze  me!  From 
your  air  and  manner,  I  concluded  you  bad  been 
bred  all  your  life  either  at  Ranelagh,  St  James's^ 
or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs  Hard.  O,  sir !  you're  only  pleased  to  say 
so.  We  country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at 
all.  Fm  in  love  with  the  town,  and  that  serves 
to  raise  me  above  some  of  our  neighbouring  rus- 
tics :  but  who  can  have  a  manner  that  has  never 
seen  the  Pantheon,  the  Grotto  Gardens,  the  Bo- 
rough, and  such  places  where  the  nobility  chief- 
ly resort  ?  AH  I  can  do,  is  to  enjoy  London  at  se- 
cond-hand. I  take  care  to  know  every  tete-a- 
tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine,  and  have  all 
the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  m  a  letter  from 
the  two  Miss  Rickets  of  Crooked-lane  Pray, 
how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr  Hastings  f 

Hast.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagte,  upoft 
my  word,  madam  !  Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  I  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from 
a  print  in  the  ladies'  memorandum  book  for  the 
last  year. 

Host,  Indeed  !  Such  a  head  in  a  side  box,  at 
the  play-house,  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as 
my  lady  Mayoress  at  a  city-hnll. 

Mrt  Hard.  I  vow,  since  inoculation  began, 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  he  seen  :ls  a  plain  wo<- 
man ;  so  one  must  dress  a  littk  particular,  or  one 
may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

hast.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  ma- 
dam, in  any  dress.  [bowings 

Mrs  Hard.  Yet,  what  ngniiies  upf  dressing 
when  I  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  vof 
side  as  Mr  Hardcastle  r  all  I  can  say  will  not  ar* 
cue  down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes.  I 
have  oftca  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great 
flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  wa«t  bauld,  to  plaster  it 
over,  like  my  lord  Pately,  with  powder. 

Hatt.  You  are  right,  madam ;  for,  as  among 
the  ladies,  tlicre  are  none  ugly,  so,  among  the 
men,  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs  Hard.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was?  Why,  with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he 
said  I  only  wanted  to  throw  off  his  wig  to  con- 
vert  it  into  a  tete  for  my  o%vn  wearing. 

Hatt.  Intolerable !  At  your  age,  yoa  may 
ivenr  what  you  iplea««e,  and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrt  Hard,  Pray,  Mr  Hastings,  what  do  yoa 
take  to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about  town/ 

Hatt.  N)fne  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode; 
but  1  nm  t)ld  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fif- 
ty for  the  ensuing  winter. 
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Mrs  Hard,  Seriously  ?  Then,  I  shall  he  too 
young  for  the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels 
till  she  is*past  forty.  For  instance,  Miss,  there, 
in  a  polite  circle,  would  be  considered  as  a  cluld, 
a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs  Hard,  And  yet  Mrs  Niece  thinks  herself 
as  much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as 
the  oldest  of  us  all. 

Hast.  Your  niece  is  she?  And  that  young 
gentleman,  a  brother  of  yours,  I  should  pre- 
sume? 

Mrs  Hard,  My  son,  sir !  They  are  contracted 
to  each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They 
fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a  day,  as  it  they  were 
man  and  wife  already.  \To  iheni]  Well,  Tony, 
diild,  what  soft  ^ings  are  you  saying  to  your 
cousin  Constance  this  evening  ? 

Tony.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but 

that  it's  very  hard  to  be  followed  about  so. 

£cod  !  IVe  not  a  place  in  the  house  now,  that  b 
left  to  myself,  but  the  stable. 

Mrs  Hard,  Never  mind  him.  Coo,  my  dear. — 
He*s  in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  Net.  There*s  something  generous  in  my 
cousin's  manner.  He  falls  out  before  faces  to 
be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony,  That's  a  damned  confounded— --—^ 
crack. 

Mrs  Hard,  Ah,  he's  a  sly  one !  Don't  you 
think  they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth, 
Mr  Hastings?  The  Blenkinsop  mouth,  to  a  T. — 
They  are  of  a  size,  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pret- 
ties, that  Mr  Hastings  may  see  you.  Come, 
Tony. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell 
you.  [Measuring, 

Miss  Nev.  O,  lud !  he  has  almost  cracked  my 
head. 

Mrs  Hard.  O,  the  monster !  For  shame,  To- 
ny !  You  a  man,  and  behave  so ! 

Tony,  If  I  am  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
£ood !  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs  Hard.  Ts  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I 
am  to  get  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  your  edu- 
cation? I,  that  have  rocked  yon  in  your  cradle,  and 
fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  ?poon !  Did  not  I 
work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel  ?  Did 
not  I  prescribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep 
while  the  receipt  was  operating  ? 

Tony.  Ecod!  you  had  reastm  to  weep,  for  you 
have  been  dozing  me  ever  since  I  was  born.  I 
have  gone  through  every  recipe  in  the  Complete 
Huswife  ten  times  over;  and  you  have  thoughts 

of  coursing  me  through  Quiiicy  next  spring. 

But,  ecod  !  I  tell  you,  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of 
no  longer. 

Mrs  Hard,  Was  not  it  all  for  your  good,  vi- 
per ?  Was  not  it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  and  my  good 
alone,  then.  Snubbing  this  way  when  I  am  in 
spirits !  If  I  am  to  have  any  good,  let  it  come  of 


itself;  not  to  keep  dining  it,  dingju^  it  ioto 
so ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Tha^s  false ;  I  never  see  ftm  when 
you  are  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  theD  go  to  dke 
ale-house  or  kennel.  I  am  never  to  be  delight- 
ed with  yoar  agieeabk^  wild  notea^  uofeelii^ 
monster ! 

Tony,  Ecod !  mamma,  jom  own  notes  aie  tbe 
wildest  of  the  two. 

Miss  Hard.  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I  see  he 
wants  to  break  my  heart;  I  see  h«  does. 

Hast.  Dear  madani,  permit  me  U^  kctore  the 
young  gentleman  a  little.  I  am  oerlMD  I  can 
persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs  Hard.  Well !   I  must  retire. Come, 

Coustance,  my  love.  You  see,  Mr  Hastings^  tbs 
wretchedness  of  my  situation  I  Was  ever  poor 
woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty^ 
provoking,  undutiful  boy. 

[Exeunt  Mas  Harocastle  assd  Miss 
Neville. 

Tcwy.  [Singing.] 

There  was  a  young  man  riding  by. 
And  fain  would  hopoe  his  wiil^ 
Rang  do  didlo  dee. 

Don't  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It's  ^e  comfort 
of  her  heart.  I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cnr 
over  a  book  for  an  hour  together ;  and  they  said 
they  liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made 
them  cry. 

Hast.  Then,  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies^  I 
find,  my  pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony.  Thars  as  1  find  'um. 

Hast,  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosng,  I 
dare  answer?  And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pret- 
ty well-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  That  is  because  you  don't  know  her  as 
well  as  I.  Ecod !  I  know  every  inch  aboat  her ; 
and  there's  not  a  more  bitter  cantaockerous  i/m/A 
in  all  Christendom.   ^ 

Hast.  [Aside,\  Pretty  enoouragemeat  this  for 
a  lover  ! 

Tony.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that ! 
She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicker^  or 
a  colt  the  first  day's  breaking. 

Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  sbe^s 
with  her  play-mates,  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a 
gate. 

Hast.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  bcr 
that  charms  me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she 
kicks  up,  and  you're  flung  in  a  ditch. 

Hast.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little 
beauty — Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beaotv, 

Tony.  BaiKJboK !  She's  all  a  made  up  thin^ 
mun.  Ah !  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of 
these  parts,  you  mi^ht  then  talk  of  beauty.  Ecod, 
she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as 
broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cuahioa !  She'd  make 
two  of  she. 
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MoMt.  Well,    "what  say  yoa  to  a  friend  that 
>uld  take  this  bitter  bargain  off  your  hands? 
Tony^   Anaa  ? 

Matt.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take 
lias  Seville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and 
our  dear  Betsy? 

Ton^.  Ay  ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend, 
6r  iwho  ivould  take  her  ? 

Matt,  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  HI  en- 
gage Co  whip  lier  off  to  France,  and  you  shall 
lever  hear  more  of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you!  Eood  I  will,  to  the  last 
drop  oV  tnj  blood.    TU  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to 


your  chaise  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  nuy  be  get  you  a  part  of  her  fortin  be* 
side,  in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hatt,  My  dear  'squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of 
spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see 
more  of  my  spirit  before  you  ha?e  <lone  widi  me. 

[Singing. 

We  are  the  bogft 

Tkatfean  no  noitCt 

Where  the  thundering  cannom  roar  f 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  r. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard,  What  could  my  old  friend,  nr  Charles, 

aiean,  by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestest 

^ung  man  in  town  ?  To  me  he  appears  the  most 

impudent  piece  of  brass,  that  ever  spoke  with  a 

tongue.     lie  has  taken  possession  of  die  easy 

c^air  by  the  6re-side  already.     He  took  off  his 

boots  in  the  parlour,  and  desired  me  to  see  them 

taken  care  of.    Tm  deurous  to  know  how  hi? 

impudence  a£Rects  my  daugh^^i^ — ^he  will  oer- 

tunly  be  shocked  at  it. 

JSnier  Miss  Hardcastle,  plainly  drettetL 

Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed 
your  dress  as  I  hid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  tbere 
was  no  great  occasion. 

Aliu  Hard.  1  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obey- 
ing your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe 
them  without  ever  debating  their  propriety. 

Hard,  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  yoti 
some  cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended 
my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lover  to-day. 

Mitt  Hard,  You  taught  roe  to  expect  some- 
Utaihz  extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  ex* 
Gceds  the  description. 

Hard,  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life ! 
He  has  quite  confounded  all  my  faculties  f 

Miti  Hard.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it : — 
And  a  man  of  the  world,  too ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad — ^what  n 
fool  was  I,  to  think  a  youn«:  man  could  learn 
modesty  by  travelling !  He  might  as  soon  learn 
wit  at  a  masquerade. 
Mitt  Hard,  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 
Hard.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company, 
and  a  French  dancing-roaster. 

JIfisi  Hard,  Sure  you  mistake,  papa !  a  French 
daocingHnaster  could  never   have    taught  him 
that  timid   look — that    aukward  address — that 
bashful  mimner 
Hard,  Whose  look?  whose  manner,  child? 


Mitt  Hard.  Mr  Marlow*s :  his  mauvaise  honte, 
his  timidiu  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard,  llien  your  first  sight  deceived  you ;  for 
I  think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights 
that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Mitt  Hard,  Sure,  sir,  you  rally  ?  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  modest. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious !  I  never  saw 
such  a  bouncing,  swaggering  puppy  since  I  was 
bom.    Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Afits  Hard,  Surprising !  He  met  me  with  a 
respectful  bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look 
6xed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly 
air«  and  a  familiarity  that  made  my  blood  frceM 
again  ! 

If  isf  Hard,  He  treated  me  with  diffidence 
and  respect— censured  the  manners  of  the  ag^^ 
admirea  the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  kmgh- 
ed — tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome^* 
then  left  the  room  with  a  bow,  and,  madam,  I 
would  not  for  the  worid  detain  yon. 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  am  all 
his  life  before.  Asked  twenty  questions,  and 
never  waited  for  an  answer.  Interrupted  my 
best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun,  and  when  I 
was  in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough a  no  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had  not 
a  epad  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes,  Kate,  he 
asked  your  father  jf  he  was  a  maker  of  pundi ! 

Mitt  Hard,  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mis- 
taken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shewn  himselfi 
I'm  determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Mitt  Hard,  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I 
take  him,  he  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.  In  one  thing,  then,  we  are  agreed — to 
reject  him. 

Mitt  Hard.  Yes.  But  upon  conditioiis.  For 
if  you  should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  nu>re 
presuming — if  you  find  him  more  respectful,  and 
I  more  importunate— —I  don't  know— —the 
fellow  is  well  enough  for  a  man — Certainly  we 
don't  meet  many  such  at  a  horse  race  in  the 
country. 
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-  Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  ao  But  that's 
imponsibie.  The  first  appearance  has  done  my 
business.    I'm  seldom  deceived  iu  that. 

Miu  Hard.  And  jet  there  may  he  many  good 
qualities  under  that  6rst  appearance. 

Hard.  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside 
to  her  taste,  she  then  sets  ahout  guessing  the  rest 
of  his  furniture.  With  her,  a  smooth  face  stands 
for  good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure  for  every 
virtue. 

Mist  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  a  conversation  be^un 
with  a  compliment  to  my  good  sense,  won't  end 
irith  a  sneer  at  my  understanding } 

Hard.  Pardon  me,  Kate !  But  if  young  Mr 
Brazen  can  find  the  art  of  reconciling  contradic- 
tions, he  may  please  us  hoth,  perhaps. 

Mist  Hard.  And  as  one  or  us  must  be  mis- 
^ken,  what  if  we  go  to  make  further  discoveries? 

Hard.  Agreed.  But  depend  on't  I'm  in  the 
right. 

.  Mitt  Hard,  And  depend  on't  Tm  not  mnch  in 
the  wrong. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Tony,  runmng  in  with  a  eathet. 

Tony.  Ecod !  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are. 
My  cousin  Con's  necklaces,  hobs  and  all.  My 
mother  shan't  cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of  their 
fortune  neither.    O  !  my  genius^  is  that  you  P 

Enter  Hayings. 

Hatt.  My  dear  friend,  how  4iave  you  managed 
witli  your  mother  ?.  I  hope  you  have  amused  her 
with  pretending  love  for  your  cousin,  and  that 
vou  are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last?  Our 
norses  will  be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony,  And  here's  something  to  bear  your 
charges  by  the  way,  f giving  the  catket^  Your 
sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them,  and  hang  those, 
I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 

liatt.  But  how  hav^  you  procured  them  from 
your  mother  ? 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  Questions,  and  I'll  tell  you 
no  fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 
If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  cTrawei*  in  mother's 
bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the  alehouse  so.  often 
as  I  do  ?  An  honest  nian  may  rob  himself  of  his 
Qwn  at  any  time. 

Hatt.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But,  to  be 
p^:iin  with  you.  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to 
procure  them  from  her  aunt  this  very  instant.  If 
she  succeeds,  it  will  be  tlie  most  delicate  way  at 
least  Qf  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  (ill  you  know  how  it 
will  be.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough  ; 
she'd  as  soon  part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in 
her  head. 

Hatt.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resent- 
n^ent,  when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them.  . 


Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment ;  If 

me  to  manage  that.    1  don't  value  her  res 

ment  the  ^  bounce  of  a  cracker.    Zounds  !  hoe 
tliey  are !  Morrice !  France ! 

[Exu 


Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle,  and  Miss  Ncvii-lc. 


Mrt  Hard.  Indeed,  Constanoe,  joo 
Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels  !  It  will   be 
enough  fur  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  besio^ 
when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  repairsL 

Mitt  Nev.  But  what  will  repair  beautj  at  for- 
ty, will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  nrodam 

Mrt  Hard.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  adaiit  of 
none.  That  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousajKi 
ornaments.  Besides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out 
at  present  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-day-light,  and  Mrs 
Crump,  and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their  jewek 
to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and  mar- 
casiies  back  ? 

Mut  Nev.  But  who  knows,  madani»  hat 
body,  that  shall  be  nameless,  would  like  me 
with  all  my  little  finery  about  me  ? 

Mrt  Hard.  Consult  your  glassy  my  dear, 
then  see  if,  wiih  such  a  pair  of  eycs^  you  ^ 
any  better  sparklers.     What  do  you  think,  Tooy, 
my  dear?  doies  your  cousin  Con  want  any  jewds^ 
ill  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 
'  Tony.  That's  as  hereafter  may  be. 

Mitt  Nev.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  hoiw  it 
would  oblige  me. 

Mrt  Hard.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  itne 
and  table-cut  thin^  They  would  make  you  look 
like  the  court  of  bug  Solomon  at  a  puppet-show. 
Besides,  I  believe  I  can't  readily  OMue  at  then. 
i1iey  may  be  missing  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary. 

Tonv,  [Ap^rt  to  Mrs  Hard.]  Then  why  doot 
you  tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she^  so  longing  for 
them  ?  Tell  her  they're  lost  Its  the  only  way 
to  quiet  her.  Say  they're  kist,  and  call  me  to 
bear  witness. 

Jlfrs  Ifard.  [Apart  to  Tony.]  You  know»  nay 
dear,  I*m  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  I  say 
they're  gone,  you'll  bear  me  witness,  will  you  ? 
He!  he!  he! 

Tony.  Never  fear  mc.  Ecod  !  Ill  say  I  saw 
them  taken  out  with  my  owp  eyes. 

Mitt  Nev,  I  desire  tliem  but  for  a  day,  w^Hni. 
Just  to  be  permitted  to  shew  them  as  rdics^  and 
tlien  they  may  be  kn^ked.  up  a^ain. 

Mrt  Hard.  To  be  plain  with  you,  nay  dear 
Constance,  if  I  could  find  them,  you  sbonfcl 
have  |hem.  The/re  missing  I  assure  you.  Los^ 
for  aught  I  know ;  |iut  we  must  have  patieiio« 
wherevc^r  they  are. 

Mitt  Nev.  I'll  not  believe  it    This  is  but  a . 
shallow  pretence  to  deny  me.    I  know  they're 
too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  and  as  yoQ 
are  to  answer  for  the  loss. 
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Mrs  StartL  Don^(  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If 
tliey  be  los^  I  must  restore  an  eqovralent,  But 
ray  aon  knows  they  are  missiog,  aod  not  to  be 
found. 

Tbisy.  "tliiit  I  can  bear  witness  to.  Thej  are 
misuugy  and  not  to  be  found,  f  U  take  my  oath 
on't. 

Mrs  Smrd,  Yod  must  learn  re^nation,  my 
dc^ar  ;  for,  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we 
should  not  lose  our  patience.  See  me,  h6w  calm 
X  mm. 

Afiss  Aev.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at 
the  misfortunes  of  otherSi 

Mr»  Hard,  Now,  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
sense  ahoula  waste  a  thought  upon  sudi  trum- 
pery. We  shall  soon  find  them ;  and,  in  the  mean 
timcy  you  shall  make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your 
jewels  be  found. 

Aftss  Nev.  I  detestgsniets. 
Jl^rM  Hard*  The  most  becoming  thincs  in  the 
tvorld  to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.    You  have 
often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon  me.    You 
Shall  htfve  them.  [Rrit, 

MiMs  ifev.  I  dislike  them  of*  all  things.  You 
shan't  stir-* Was  ever  any  tlynff  so  provoking,  to 
mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  torce  me  to  wear 
trumpery? 

Toay.  Don  t  be  a  fool.  If  she  siTed  you  the 
garnets,  take  what  tou  can  jget.  Ilie  jewels  arc 
vour  own  already.  I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her 
bureau,  and  she  does  not  know  it  Fly  to  your 
spark ;  he*U  tell  you  more  of  the  matter.  I^eave 
me  to  manage  her. 

A/iff  JVirp.  My  dear  cousin ! 
ToHjf.  Vanish  1    She's  here,  and  bas  missed 
them  already.     Zounds!  how  she  fidgets  and 
spits  about,  bke  a  Catharine  wlieel  1 

Enter  Mas  Hardcastle. 

Jf ft  Hard»  Confusion !  thieves!  robbers !  We 
are  cheated,  plundered,  broke  opeq,  undone ! 

Tot^,  What's  tbe  matter,  what's  the  matter, 
mamma?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of 
the  good  family ! 

Mn  Hard,  We  are  robbed !  My  bureau  has 
been  broke  open^  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm 
undone ! 

Tbi^.  Oh !  is  tl»t  alir  Ha,  ha  ha !  By  the 
laws,  I  never  saw  it  better  acteu  in  my  life  f 
£cod,  I  though^  you  was  ruined  in  earnest,  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Mr$  Hard.  Why,  boy,  I  am  mined  in  earnest 
My  bureaa  has  bc^  broke  open,  and  all  taken 
awsv. 

Tbsy.  Stick  to  that;  ha,  ba,  ha!  itick  to  that; 
111  bear  witness,  you  know ;  oUl  me  to  bear  witr 
ness. 

Mrt  Hard,  I  tell  yon,  Tony,  by  all  that's  pre* 
dou%  the  jewels  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  rumed 
for  ever ! 

2bsy.  Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to 
My  10. 

Vsi.  n. 


.  Jlirt  Hard.  My  dtarest  Tony,  but  hear  me. 
T1i<^re  gone,  I  say  ! 

Tony,  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for 
to  laugh,  ba,  ha !  I  know  who  took  them  well 
enough,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

.  m-i  Hard,  Was  there  ever  such  a  bkKkhead, 
that  can't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and 
earnest !  |  tell  you  I'm  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Srbay.  Hiatus  right,  that's  right :  You  must  be 
in  a  bitter  passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect 
either  of  us.    I'll  bear  witness  that  thev  are  gone. 

Mn  Hard,  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross- 
grained  brute,  that  won't  hear  me !  Can  you  bear 
witness  that  you're  no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Was 
ever  poor  woman  to  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand, 
and  thieves  on  the  other ! 

Tony,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that 

J&frt  Hard,  Bear  witness  a^n,  you  blockhead 
▼00,  and  I'll  turn  you  out  or  tlie  room  directly ! 
My  poor  niece !  what  will  become  of  her  f  Do 
you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  yon  enjoyed 
my  distress  ? 

Tony,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that 

Mn  tiard.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster?  I'll 
teach  you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  will. 

Toiiy.  1  can  besr  witness  to  that. 

[He  runt  off^  th^foUowt  him. 

Enter  Miss  Hasdcastle,  and  Maid. 

Miu  Hard,  What  an  unaccountable  creature 
is  that  brother  of  mincL  to  send  them  to  the 
house  as  an  inn,  ha,  ha !  I  don't  wonder  at  his 
impudence. 

Maid,  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young 
eentleman,  as  yon  pssssd  by  in  your  present 
dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid.  He 
mistook  yon  for  the  bar-maid,  madam. 

Jlfitf  Hard,  Did  he?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  re- 
solved to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me.  Pimple, 
how  do  you  like  mj  present  dress  ?  Don't  you 
think  I  look  snmethmg  like  Cheny  in  the  Beaux 
Stratagem? 

Mmd,  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or  re- 
ceives company. 

AftM  Hard.  And  are  yon  sure  he  docs  not  re- 
member mv  face  or  person  ? 

Maid,  Certain  of  it 

AftM  Hard,  I  vow  I  thought  so;  for  though 
we  spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears 
were  sacfa,  that  he  never  once  looked  up  during 
the  interview.  Indeed  if  he  had,  my  bonnet 
would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping 
him  in  his  mistake  ? 

Uttt  Board,  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen; 
and  that  is  no  small  advantSM  to  a  cirl,  who 
bring*  her  face  to  a  market  Then  I  snail  pei^ 
haps  make  an  acquaintance;  and  that's  no  small 
victory  gained  over  one,  who  never  addresses  any 
but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  But  my  chief  aim  is 
to  take  my  gentleman  off  his  gaard»  and,  like  an 
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invisible   champion  of  romance,   examine  the 
giant's  force,  before  I  offer  to  eombati 

Maid.  But  arc  you  sure  you  can  act  your  part, 
and  disguise  your  voice,  so  that  he  may  mistake 
that,  as  he  has  already  mistaken  your  person  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have 
got  the  true  bar-cant — Did  your  honour  call  ? — 
Attend  the  Lion  there — Pipes  and  tobacco  for 
the  Angel — ^The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this 
half  hour. 

Maid,  It  will  do,  madam.    But  he's  here. 

[Exit  Maid, 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar,  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the 
house ;  I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I 
go  to  the  best  room,  there  I  find  my  host  and  his 
story.  If  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my 
hostess,  with  her  curtesy  down  to  the  ground.  I 
have,  at  last,  got  a  moment  to  myself,  and  now 
for  recollection.  [Walks,  and  muses, 

Miu  Hard.  Did  you  call,  sir  ?  did  your  honour 
call? 

Mar.  [Musing. "^  As  for  Miss  Hardca^tle,  she's 
too  grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 

Miss  Hard,  Did  your  honour  call  ? 

[She  still  places  herself  before  him^  he 
turning  aivay,! 

Mar,  No,  child — [Mustng.']  Besides,  frOmthe 
glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hard,  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell 
ring. 

Mar,  No,  no. — [Musing.]  I  have  pleased  my 
father,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to- 
morrow please  myself,  by  returning. 

[Takins  out  his  tablets^  and  perusing. 

Miss  Hard,  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  call- 
ed, sir? 

Mar.  I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We 
have  such  a  parcel  of  ser\'ants  ? 

Mar.  No,  no,  1  tell  you.  [Looks  full  in  her 
face.]  Yes,  child,  I  think  I  dici  call.  1  wanted — 
I  wanted 1  vow,  child,  you  are  vastly  hand- 
some. 

Miss  Hard,  O  la,  sir,  youll  make  one  asha- 
med ! 

Mar,  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly  malicious 
eye  !    Yes,  yes,  my  dear;  I  did  call.    Have  you 

got  Hiiy  of  your a what  d'ye  call  it  in 'the 

house  ? 

Miss  Hard.  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that 
tticse  ten  days. 

Alar,  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to 
very  little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a 
taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your 
lips ;  perhaps  1  might  be  disappointed  in  that, 
too. 

Miss  Hard.  Nectar !  nectar !  that's  a  liquor 
there's  no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  sup- 
pose ?  We  keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir. 


Mar,  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assare  joo 

Miss  Har4»  Then  it's  odd  I  !^oald  not 
it.    We  brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  bonse^ 
and  I  have  lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Mar,  Eigliteen  years !  Why,  one  would  think, 
child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were 
How  old  are  vou  } 

Miss  Hard,  O !  »r,  I  must  not  teU  roj 
They  say  women  and  muac  should  never  be  da- 
ted. 

Mar.  To  guess,  at  this  distance,  you  can*t  he 
much  above  forty.  [Approaching!]  Yet  nearer 
I  don't  think  so  inucn.  [ApproacMng,\  By  co- 
ming close  to  some  women,  they  look  younger 
still ;  but  when  wc  come  very  close  iadcea — \Al'^ 
tempting  to  kiss  her^ 

Miss  Hard,  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one''s  age  as 
they  do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouths 

afar,  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  eztremelj 
ill.  If  you  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible you  and  I  can  be  ever  acquainted  ? 

Miss  Hard.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted 
with  you  ?  I  want  no  such  aequaintanc:e,  not  L 
Pm  sure  yoo  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle,  that 
was  here  a  while  agp,  in  this  obstropaluus  man* 
nor.  PU  warrant  me,  before  her,  you  looked 
dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  talk- 
ed, for  all  the  world,  as  if  yoa  was  before  a  ja»- 
tice  of  the  peace. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  Egad !  she  has  hit,  sure  enougb ! 
[To  her,]  In  awe  of  her,  child  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A 
mere,  awkward,  squinting  thing !  no,  no.  I  find 
you  don't  know  me.  I  laughed,  and  rallied  her 
a  little ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  too  severe. 
No,  I  could  not  be  too  severe,  curse  me ! 

Miss  H§rd,  O  !  tlien,  sir,  you  are  a  favoaritey 
I  find,  among  the  ladies  f 

Mar.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And 
yet,  hang  me,  I  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to 
follow.  At  the  Ladies  club  in  toi^n,  I'm  calScd 
their  agreeable  Rattle.  Rattle,  child,  is  not  my 
real  name,  hut  one  I'm  known  by.  My  name  b 
Solomons.  Mr  Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  ser- 
vice I  [Offering  to  9aktic  ker. 

Miss  Hard,  Hold,  sir !  you  were  introducing 
me  to  your  club,  not  to  yourself.  Aad  you*re  so 
great  a  favourite  there,  you  say  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  my  dear.  There'^s  Mrs  Mantraps 
lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the  countess  of  Sligo,  Mn 
Longhorns,  old  miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  and  yoor 
humble  sen'ant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  it  s  a  very  merry  places  I 
suppose  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  suppers,  wine, 
and  old  women,  can  make  us. 

Miss  Hard.  And  tlieir  agreeable  Rattle^  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Mar,  [Aside.]  Egad !  I  dont  quite  like  dus 
chit.  She  looks  knowing,  metb'mks.  You  lai^ 
child ! 

Miss  Hard.  I  can't  but  laugh  U>  think  what 
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time  thiey  all  have  for  minding  dieir  work,  or  i;heir 
family. 

Afar*.  [Jf ui^lAll*s  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at 
me. — ^To  her.]  Do  you  ever  work,  child? 

JMiM9  Hard,  Ay,  sure.  There^s  not  a  screen 
or  a  quilt  in  the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear 
viritiiess  to  that. 

Afar,   Odso!  Then  yon  must  shew  me  your 

emlMroidery.  I  embroider  and  dniw  patterns  mv- 

heXf  a  little.    If  you  want  a  judge  of  your  work, 

yoa  muat  apply  to  me.  [Seizing  her  hand. 

Jlliaa  Hard.  At,  but  the  colours  don't  look 

veil  by  candle-light.    You  shall  see  all  in  the 

morning.  [Struggling, 

Jifar..  And  why  not  now,  my  angel }   Sudi 

beauty  fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistfinoe.-^— 

Pshaw  I  the  father  here !  My  old  luck !  I  never 

iii€:ked  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames  aoe  three  | 

following.  [Exit  Ma  a  low.  | 


JCit/er  Hardcastle,  who  itends  in  surprise. 

Hard*  So,  madam  !  So  I  find  this  is  your 
nuMleat  lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer,  that 
kept  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  adoi^ 
ed  at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Katei!  art  thou  not 
ashamed  to  deceive  your  father  so? 

Miu  Hard.  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but 
he's  still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for ; 
you*ll  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  F. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body  I  believe  bis  ( 


impudence  is  infectious !  Didn't  I  see  him  seise 
your  band  ?  Did'nt  X  see  him  bawl  you  about 
like  a  milkmaid  ?  and  now  you  talk  of  his  res- 
pect and  his  modesty,  forsooth ! 

Jftsi  Hard.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of 
his  modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will 
pass  off  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  im- 
prove with  a^e,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run 
mad;  I  tell  you  111  not  be  convinced.  I  am 
convinced.  He  has  scarcely  been  three  hours 
in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  encroached  on 
all  my  prerogatives.  You  may  like  his  impu- 
dence, and  call  it  modesty.  But  my  soi^inplaw, 
madam,  must  have  very  different  qualifications. 
Miu  Hard,  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  con- 
vince you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  die  time ;  for 
I  hav^  Noughts  of  turning  him  out  this  very 
hour. 

Mit9  Hard.  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I 
hope  to  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  TU 
have  no  trifling  with  your  father.  All  fair  and 
open,  do  you  mind  me  ? 

Miu  Bard.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  ever  found 
that  I  considered  your  commands  as  my  pride ; 
for  your  kindness  is  such,  that  my  duty  as  yet 
has  been  incUnatbn.  |  £rettjs^ 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Hastivqs  and  Miss  Ncvillr. 

Hast,  You  surprise  me !  Sir  Charles  Marlow 
expected  here  this  night?  Where  have  you  had 
your  information  ? 

Miu  Nev.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just 
saw  his  letter  to  Mr  Hardcastle,  in  which  he  tells 
him  he  intends  setting  put  a  few  hours  after  his 
son. 

Hast.  Then,  my  Constance^  all  must  be  com- 
pleted before  he  arrives.  He  knows  me ;  and 
should  he  find  me  here,  would  discover  my 
name,  and  perhaps  my  .designs,  to  the  rest  of 
^  family. 

Miu  Nev.  The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hati.  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow, 
who  keeps  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  In  the  mean 
time,  111  go  to  prepare  matters  for  our  elope- 
ment I  luive  had  the  'S(|uire's  promise  of  a 
fresh  pair  of  horses ;  and,  if  I  should  not  see 
him  again,  will  write  him  further  directions. 

[Exit, 

Miss  Nev,  Well  !  success  attend  you !  In 
the  mean  time,  I'll  go  amuse  my  aunt  with  the 
old  pretence  of  a  violent  passion  for  my  eousin. 


Enter  M a Jt'^oWf  followed  by  a  Servant, 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean,  by 
sending  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to 
keep  for  him,  when  he  knows  jihe  only  place  I 
have  is  the  seat  of  a  post  coach  at  an  inn-door ! 
Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady, 
as  I  ordered  you  ?  Have  you  put  it  into  her  own 
hands? 

Ser.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.  She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Ser.  YeSf  she  said  she*d  keep  it  safe  enough ; 
she  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it  ?  and  she  said 
she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  s^ive  an  ac- 
count of  myself.  [Exit  Servant, 

Mar,  Ha,  lia,  ha  !  They're  safe,  however. 
What  an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  liave  we 
got  amongst !  This  little  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in 
my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives  out  the 
absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  She's 
mine ;  she  must  be  mine,  or  Fm  greatly  mis- 
taken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hatt.  Bless  me  !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that 
I  intended  to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den.   Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits,  too ! 

JMisr.  Give  me  joy,  Georgie!  Crown  me,  sha- 
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dow  me  with  laurels  I  Well,  George,  after  all, 
we  modest  fellows  don't  want  for  success  among 
the  women. 

Hast.  Some  women,  yon  mean.  But  what 
success  has  your  honou/s  modesty  been  tfrownj^d 
with  now,  that  it  grows  so  indolent  upon  nsf  ' 

Mar,  Did  not  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk, 
lovely,  little  thing,  that  runs  aboot  tbfe  house 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle  f' 

ifof/.  Well!  and  what  then  ^ 

Mar.  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you !  Such  fire, 
0uch  motioh,  such  eyes,  such  lips  !-^^ — ^but,'egad  ! 
she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

Ha$t.  But  are  yod  so  sure,  so  very  sure  of 
ber? 

AJar.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  shewing  roe 
her  work  above  stairs,  and  I'm  to  improve  the 
pattern. 

Hast.  Bot^ow  can  you,  Charles^  g(f  about  to 
rob  a  woman  of  her  honour  ? 

Mar.  Pshaw  !*  pshaw  1  'We  all  know  the  ho- 
nour of  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn;  I  dOn'C  intend 
to  rob  her,' take  my  word  fbr  it;  there's  nolhing 
in  this  house  I  shan^tjionestly  pay  for. 

Hfut.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Mar.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  hie  the  last  man 
in  the  world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hast.  You  ha^e  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the 
casket  I  sent  you  to  lock  upf  It's  in  safety  f 

Mar.  Yes,  yes.  It*S8afe  enough.  I  have  taken 
care  of  it.  But  how  could  you  thmk  the  seat  of  a 
posC-cuach  at  an  inn-door  a  place  of  safety  ?  Ah, 
numbsknll !  I  have  taken  better  precautions  tor 
you,  than  you  did  for  yourself.— I  have    ■   ■ 

Hast,  mint} 

Mar.  1  have  sen^  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep 
foryoo.  ..      f      .  I 

Hast.  To  the  landlady  f 

Mar.  The  landlady. 

Hast.  Ydu  did  ? 

Mar.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its 
forthcoming,  you  know.  '  . 

Hast.  Yes ;  she'll  bring  it  forth^  with  a  wit>> 
pes^ ! 

Mar.  Was  not  I  right  ?  I  believe  you'll  allow 
that  I  acted  prudently  upon  this  dtcasion  ? 

Hast.  [Aside.]  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

Mar.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  ihoUf^, 
methinks.    Sure  nothing;  has  happehed  ? 

Hast.  No;  nothing !  Never" was  in  better 
spirits  in  all  my  life !'  And  so  you  left  it  with  the 
landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily  undertook 
the  charge  ? 

Mar.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only 
kept  the  casket,  but,  through  her  great  precau- 
tion, was  going  to  keep  the  messenger,  toot*  Ha, 
ha,  fia ! 

Hast.  He,  he,  he !  They're  safe,  however. 

Miir.  As  a  guinea  jn  a  miser's  purse. 

Hast.  [Aside.']  So  now,  all  hope^  of  fortune 
are  at  an  end,  and  we  must  set  off  without  it. 
[T^'him:]  Well,  Charles,  I'll  leave  you  ta your  me- 


ditations on  the  pretty  bar4iiaidy  and,  li^  he, 
may  you  be  as  successful  fof  yourself 
be€?n  for  me !  [      _ 

Mar.  Thank  ye,  George !  I  adt  no  niarc^ 
ha,  hh!       '      . 

^atcr  Hardcast{.e. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It  ia 
tuiHed  all  tdpsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  gat 
drunk  already.  Fll  bear  it  Wi  longer ;  and  je% 
from  my  respect  for  bis  fisher,  I^U  be  cabn.  [J}» 
hifu.]  Mr  Marlow,  your  servant.  Pna  yoitr  veay 
huiimle  servant^  [  Amm  loat. 

Afar.  Shr,  your  humble  servant.  [AsideJl  What^ 
to  be  the  wonder  now  ? 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir^ 
theft  no  man  alivd  ought  to  be  more  wddonse 
than  your  fathers 'son^  sir.  I  hope  yoo  think  an? 

JIf ar.  I  do  from  my  soul,  sir.'   I  don\ 
much  entreaty.  I  geiferally  make  my  father's 
welcome  wherever  he  goes. 
•    Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  mj  sool. 
But,  though  I  say  nothing  to  your  own 
that  of  your  servants  is  insdfierable.   llieir 
ner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  ia 
this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  I  protest,  my  verv  good  sir,  tfaatTs  no 
fault  of  mh^.  If  they  don  t  drink  as  they  dogb^ 
they  are  to  blame.  1  ordered  them  not  to  spai^ 
the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure  you.  [To  the  mde 
scene.]  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants  come  np. 
[7b  Aim.]  My  positive  directions  were,  that  as  I 
did 'not  drink  myself,  thejr  should  make  up  for  mj 
deficiencii^  below. 

Hard.  Then,  they  had  yCHir  orders  far  what 
they  do  ?  I!m  satisfied. 

Mur.  They  hac|,'  I  assure  you.  Yoa  sfai^  hear 
from  one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant  drunk. 

Jlfar.  You,  Jeremy !  Come  forward,  simh ! 
What  were  my  orders  ?  Were  you  iwt  tiM  ta 
drink  freely,  and  call  for  what  yon  tfaongjht  fil^ 
for  the  good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard..  [Aside.]  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 

Jer.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet- 
street  for  ever !  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  Vm 
as  j^bod  as  another  man.  I'll  drink  for  no  man 
be^re  supper,  sir,  dammy !  Good  liquor  wilj  tft 
upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper  wiJl  not 
sit  upon  niccup  upon  ray  oonscienoe, 

sir !  [Staggert  est. 

Mar,  You  see,  tny  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as 
drunk  as  he  can  possibly  be !  X  don't  know  what 
you*d  have  more^  unl^  you'd  have  .die  poor 
devil  soused  in  a  beer-baifel. 

Hard,  2^unds !  He'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I 
contain  myself  any  longer!  Mr  Marlow.  Sir;  I 
have  submitted  to  your  insolence  for  more  tbsA 
four  hours,'  and  I  se&ao  Hkelihood  of  its  oomaig 
to  an  lend.    I'm  now  resdved  to  \fe  master  here. 
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r,  and  X  de«ir«  that  too  and  your  dninkien  piK^ 
ay  lemve  my  Koaae  directly  ! 
Afar.  Leave  jour  houae ! — —Sure  yon  jest,  my 
K>d  fn^iMl  ?  ^baty  when  Vm  doing  what  I  can 
>  please  you? 
Horci.  ±  tell  yoa,  nr,  too  don't  please  me;  so 
desire  youTll  leave  my  house ! 
JIf ar.    Sure   ybo  cannot  be  serious?  At  this 
\me  oTai^c^  aud  such  a  night !  You  only  mean 
o  banter  me  f 

Hard,  I  tell  you,  sir,  Fm  serious !  and,  now 
hat  my  passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is 
nine,  sir  ;  this  house  is  mine,  and  I  command 
f ou  to  leave  it  directly. 

Mar,  Ha,  ha,  ha  f  A  puddle  in  a  storm !  I 
shan't  stir  a  step,  I  assure  you  I  £  lis  a  uriaui 
Cone.^  This  your  house,  fellow  I  Irs  my  house ! 
This  IS  my  bouse !  Mine,  while  I  choose  to  stay ! 
What  right  have  you  to  hid  me  leave  this  house, 
9«rt  1  never  met  with  such  impudence^  cvne  me, 
never  in  my  iwhole  life  before !  ^ 

ffard.  Nor  I ;  iDOi^found  me  if  ever  I  did  !  To 

come  to  my  hou^e,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to 

turn  me  but  of  my  own  chair,  to  insult  the  f»- 

toily,  to  order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then 

to  tell  me.  This  house  is  mine,  sir !  By  all  thatfs 

impudent,  it  makes  me  laugh !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pray, 

»r,  rBcnleriii^.l  as  you  take  the  bouse,  what 

think  you  of  taains  the  rest  of  the  furniture? 

lliere's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there^s 

a  fire-screen,  and  here's  a  pair  of  brazen-nosed 

bellows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them  ? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir,  bring  me  your 

'  bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it 

Hard,  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.    What 

think  you  of  the  rake's  progress  for  your  own 

apcutment^ 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say :  and  FU  leave 
you  and  your  infernal  house  directly  ! 

Hard,  Then,  there's  a  mahogpuy  table^  that 
you  may  see  your  face  in ! 
'    Mar.  My  bill,  I  say ! 

Hard,  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your 
own  partioular  slumbcrsi  aAer  a  hear^  meal ! 

Mar.  Zounds !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and 
let's  hear  no  nsore  on't  T 

Hard.  Young  akan,  young  man,  from  your  fa- 
thdr^s  letter  to  me,  1  was  taught  to  expect  a  well- 
bred,  modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here ;  but  now,  I 
find  him  no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully ; 
'      but  he  will  be  down  here  presently,  and  shall 
'      hear  more  of  it.  *  [Exit. 

Mar,  How's  this!  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken 
the  boose  !  Every  thing  looks  like  an  inn.  The 
senrsDtscry,  Coming.  The  attendance  is  auk- 
ward;  ^he  baNinaid,  too^  to  attend  us.  But  she's 
here,  and  will  further  inform  me.  Whither  so 
fs«t,  child  ?  A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Misb  Hardcastlb. 

MiM  Hard,  Let  it  be  short,  then ;  Tm  ip  a 
kurry.   [Aiidi.]  I  bdiete  he  hegios  to  Bud  out 


his  mistake,  but  it  is  too  fooo  quite  to  undeceive 
him. 

JIfar.  Pn^,  child,  answer  me  one  question, 
Wluit  are  you,  and  what  may  your  business  in 
this  house  be  } 

Miu  Hard.  A  rektion  of  the  family,  sir. 

Mar,  What !  A  poor  relation  ? 

Jfiit  Hard,  Yes,  sir !  A  poor  relation,  apf 
pointed  to  keen  the  keys,  ana  to  see  that  the 
guests  want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Jliar.  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this 
mnr 

Miu  Hard.  Inn  !  O  law— What  brought  that 
m  your  head  f  One  of  the  best  families  in  the 
councv  keep  an  inn !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Old  Mr  Hard^ 
castle  s  house  an  inn ! 

Afar.  Mr Hardcastle's  house!  Is  this  house 
Mr  Hardcastle's  house,  child  ? 

Miu  Hard.  Ay,  sore.  Whose  else  should  it 
be! 

Mar.  So,  then,  all's  oqt,  and  I  have  been 
damnably  imposed  on !  O !  confound  my  stupid 
head !  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole  town  ! 
I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all  the  print- 
shops  !  The  DuUissimo  Maocaroni.  To  mistaloa 
this  house  of  all  others  for  an  inn  ;  and  my  fap* 
ther's  old  friend  for  an  inn-keeper  !  What  ^ 
swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  fbr !  What  a 
ally  piippy  do  I  find  myself !  There,  again,  may 
I  M  nailed,  my  dear,  but  I  mistook  you  for  the 
bar-maid! 

JIf ist  Hard.  Dear  me !  Dear  me !  Fm  sure 
there's  nothing  in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  upon 
a  level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Jfor.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was 
in  for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  ma- 
king you  a  subscriber.  My  stufudity  saw  every 
thing  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook  your  assiduity 
for  assurance^  and  your  simplicity  tor  allurement. 
But  its  over — ^Thb  house  t  no  more  shew  my 
face  in! 

Miu  Hard.  I  hope,  ar,  I  have  done  nothing 
to  disoblige  you !  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to 
affront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite, 
and  said  so  many  dvil  things  to  me.  I'm  sure  I 
should  be  sony  [Prtiending  to  cry,]  if  lie  led 
the  family  upon  my  account  I'm  sure  I  should 
be  sorry  people  said  any  thing  amisa^  since  I 
have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Jlfsr.  [Aside.]  By  Heaven,  she  weeps!  This 
is  the  first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a 
modest  woman,  and  it  touches  me.  [7b  ker.^ 
Excuse  me,  my  lovely  fpt\ ;  ypu  are  the  only  part 
of  the  family  I  leave  with  reluctance !  But,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  the  diderenoe  of  our  birth,  foi^ 
tune,  and  education,  make  an  honourable  con- 
nexion impossible ;  and  I  can  never  harbour  a 
thought  or  bringing  ruin  upon  one,  whose  only 
fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Miu  Hard.  [Aude.]  Generous  man !  I  now 
begin  to  admire  nim !  [To  him.]  But  I'm  sure  my 
family  is  as  good  as  Miss  liardcastle^si  and,  though 
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Vm  ijoor,  that's  00  great  miftfoituae  to  a  oontept- 
ed  mind;  and,  until  this  moment,  I  never  thought 
jthat  it  was  bad  to  want  fortune. 

Mar,  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Mist  Hard.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance 
from  one,  that  if  I  had  ^  thousand  pound,  I  would 
^ve  it  all  to. 

Mar,  [A$ide,]  This  simplicity  bewitches  me ; 
so  that,  if  I  stay,  I'm  undone.  I  must  make  one 
bold  effort,  and  leave  her.  [To  her,]  Your  par- 
tiality in  my  favour,  my  dear,  touches  me  most 
sensibly,  and  were  I  to  live  for  myself  alone,  I 
could  easily  iix  my  choice.  But  I  owe  €00  much 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  father,  so  that — I  can  scarcely  speak 
it — it  aflbcts  me.     Farewell !  [Ejeit  Mas. 

Miss  Hard,  I  never  knew  half  bis  merit  till 
now.  He  shall  not  go,  if  I  have  power  or  Art  to 
detain  him.  Fll  still  preserve  the  character  in 
which  I  stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  undeceive 
my  papa,  wbo^  perhaps^  may  laugh  him  out  of 
his  resolution.  [Exit  Mzss  Hardcastle. 

Enter  Tosy,  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony,  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the 
next  time ;  I  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got 
the  jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thing;  but  she  be- 
lieves it  was*all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

Miss  Nev.  But,  ray  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won^t 
forsake  us  in  this  distress.  If  she  tn  the  least 
suspects  that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  be 
locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which 
is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony,  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damn* 
ed  bad  things.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  got 
you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly  like  Whistle- 
jacket,  and  Tm  sure  you  can*t  say  but.  I  have 
courted  you  nicely  before  her  face.  Here  she 
comes;  we  must  court  a  bit  or  two  more,  for  fear 
she  should  suspect  us. 

[They  retire^  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle. 

Mrs  Hard,  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to 
he  sure.  But  my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take of  the  servants.  I  shan't  be  easy,  however, 
till  they  are  fairly  married;  and  then,  let  her  keep 
her  own  fortune.  But,  what  do  I  see  ?  Fondling 
together,  as  I'm  alive !  I  never  .«iaw  Tony  so 
sprightly  before  !  Ah  !  have  I  caugiit  you,  my 
pretty  doves !  What,  billing,  exchsmging  stolen 
glances,  and  broken  murmurs  ?  Ah ! 

Tony,  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a 
little  now  and  tlien,  to  be  sure.  But  were's  no 
love  lost  between  us.  « 

Mrs  Hard.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,,  upon 
the  flame,  only  to  make  it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  Net).  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us 
more  of  his  company  at  home.  Indeed,  he  shan't 
leave  us  any  more.  It  won't  leave  us,  cousin 
Tony,  will  it? 

Tony,  O!  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,.  I'd  soon- 


er leave  my  horse  in  a  poond,  than  K 
when  you  smile  upon  one  so.    Your  laugla 
you  so  becoming. 

Miu  Nev,  Agreeable  cousin !  who  can  lie^ 
admiring  that  natural  humour,  that  pl4'iiwii» 
broad,  red,  thouglbtleBS,  [Paiti$$g  his  cheek,'\  Ak\ 
it's  a  bold  face  ! 

Jkfrt  Hard,  Pretty  innocence  I 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  loved  conaia  Cob's 
hazel  eyes,  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  sbe 
twists  tliis  way  and  that,  over  the  haspichoUa^  like 
a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs  liard.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  mm 
the  tree  !  I  was  never  so  happy  beibre !  My  boy 
takes  after  his  father,  poor  Mr  Lumpkhiy  exact* 
ly  !  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be  jomrs  in* 
continently.  You  shall  have  them.  Is  not  he  a 
.Sweet  boy,  my  dear?  You  shall  be  married  tor 
morrow,  and  we'll  put  off  the  rest  of  his  ediio^ 
tioo,  like  Dr  Drowsey's  sennons^  to  a  fitter  op- 
portunity. 

Enter  DiGGoar. 

Dig.  Where's  the  'Squire  ?  I  have  got  a  letttt 
for  your  worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.    She  reads  all 
my  letters  first. 

Dig,  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  yoar  own 
hands. 

Tony,  Who  does  it  come  from  ? 

Dig.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'  the  letta 
itself. 

Tony,  I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 

rrumtfi^  the  'lottery  and  gazing  am  it. 

Miss  Ifev,  [^u^.^  Undone,  undone,  A  let* 
ter  to  him  from  Hastings.  I  know  the  haod.  If 
my  aunt  sees  it^  we  are  ruined  for  ever.  FU 
keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  [To  Mjts 
Hardcjlstle.]  But  I  have  not  told  yon,  madam, 
of  my  cousin^s  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr  Msf- 
low.  We  so  laughed — You  must  knotr,  loadbm 
—this  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not  hear  as. 

[neyeotrfer. 

Tony,  [Still  g^nng,]  A  damned  cramped  piece 
of  penmanship,^  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life !  I  caa 
read  your  printThand  very  welL  But  here  there 
are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes,  thai 
one  can  scarpe  tell  the  head  from  tfae  tail.  *  To 
*  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esq.'  It*^  very  odd,  I  csm 
read  the  outside  of  my  letters,  where  my  own 
name  is,  well  enough.  *  But,  when  I  onae  to 
open  it,  it's  all — bu2z.  That's  hard,  very  hard ; 
for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  creasi 
of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs  Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Verr  well,  ver^r 
well.  And  so  my  son  was  too  hara  for  the  pb* 
losopher  ? 

Miss  Nev,  Yes,  madam ;  but  you  must  heir 
the  rest,  madam.  A  little  more  mis  way,  or  be 
ma;^  hear  us.  You'll  hear  how  be  pualcd  hm 
again. 
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UTrs  IBard,    He^  seems  strangely  puzzled  now 
[nsclf,  methinks.' 

Tony.  ^Siiii  gasi^g."]  A  damned  up  and  down 
ndy  as  if  It  iMras  disguised  in  liquor.  [ReadingA 
Oear  sir/  Ay,  that's  that.  Then  there's  an  M, 
vd  a.  T,  and  an  S  !  but  whether  the  next  be  an 
card  or  an  It,  confound  me,  I  cannot  tell ! 
3>£rs  Hard.  What's  that,  my  dear?  Can  I 
ive  you  any  asastance } 
Mis9  Nev.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobo- 
reads  a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  [Ttntching 
e  Utter  Jram  her.]  Do  you  know  who  it  is 
rem  ? 

Tjony,  Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger, 
he  feeder. 

Aliss  Nev.  Ay,  so  it  is,  [Pretending  to  readi] 
Dear  Squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I 
am  at  this  present.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Ooo9e~g;reea  quite  out  of  feather.  The  odds — 
— am — odd  battle— um — ^long  hehting — um.' 
lere,  here ;  it*s  all  about  cocks,  and  fighting ;  it^s 
of  no  consequence ;  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

[Thrusting  the  crump ied  letter  upon  him, 
Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  con- 
sequence in   the  world.    I  would  not  lose  the 
rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.    Here,  mother,  do  you 
make  it  out.     Of  no  consequence  ? 

[Giving  Mrs  IIarocastlb  the  letter. 
Mrs  Hard.   How  is  this !    f H^a/if.^  *  Dear 

*  Squire,  I  am  now  waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with 

*  a  post  chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

*  ^rden  ;  but  I  find^ny  horses  yet  unable  to  per- 

*  form  the  journey.     I  expect  you'll  assbt  us 
'  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised. — 

*  Dispatch   is  necessary,  as  the  hag  (ay  the  haz) 

*  your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us.   Your% 

*  Hastings.'  Grant  me  patience  !   X  shall  run  dis- 
tracted !  My  rg»e  chokes  me ! 

Miu  Nev.  I  nope,  niadafp,  youll  suspend  your 
resentment  for  a  few  momenta,  and  not  impute 
to  me  any  impertinence,  or  sinister  design,  that 
belongs  to  anotiicr. 

Mrs  Hard.    [Curtseying  very  Ion.]   Fine  spo- 
ken madam  I   you  are  most  mimrulousl/  polite 
and  engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of  court* 
esy  and  circumspection.     Madiini  !  [Changing 
her  tone,]  And  you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  imf, 
with  scarce  sense  enough  to  kcc|)  your  mouth 
shut!   Were  you,  too,  joined  against  me?  But 
1*11  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.    As  for 
you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fresh 
horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
them.    So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  runnmg  a* 
way  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very  moment, 
to  run  offwith  me.    Your  old  aunt  Pecligrcc  will 
keep  you  secure,  Fll  warrant tne.    You,  too,  sir, 
may  mount  your  horse,  and  guard  us  upon  the 
way.    Here,  Thomas,  Roger,  Diggory,  1 11  shew 


you,  that  I  with  you  better  than  you  do 

selves. 


your- 
[Exit. 


Miss  Nev.  So,  now,  I'm  completely  ruined ! 


Tony.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  Nev.  What  better  could  be  expected 
from  being  conneted  with  such  a  stupid  fool,  and 
after  all  the  nods  and  signs  I  made  him  ! 

Tony,  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cle« 
vemess,  and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  bu- 
siness. You  were  so  nice,  and  so  busy  with 
your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-f^rcens,  that  I  thought 
you  could  never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  find,  by  mv  servant,  that  you 
have  shewn  my  letter,  and  betrayed  us.  Was 
this  well  done,  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony,  Here's  another.  Ask  miss,  there,  who 
betrayed  you.  £cod,  it  was  her  doing,'  not 
mine. 

Enter  Maklow. 

Mar.  So  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among 
you !  Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill- 
manners,  despised,  insulted,  laughed  at ! 

Tony.  Here's  another,!  We  shall  have  old 
Bedlam  broke  loose  presently. 

Miss  Nev.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Mar.  What  can  I  say  to  him }  a  mere  booby, 
an  idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  age  are  a  protec- 
tion. 

Hast.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would 
but  disgrace  correction. 

Miss  Nev,  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice 
enough  to  make  himself  ineny  with  all  our  em- 
barrassments. 

Hast,  An  insensible  cub. 

Mar.  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tony,  Baw !  damroc,  but  I'll  fight  you  both, 
one  alter  the  other — with  baskets. 

Afar.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment 

But  your  conduct,  Mr  Hastings,  requires  an  ex- 
planation. You  knew  of  my  mistakes,  yet  would 
not  undeceive  me ! 

Hast,  Tortured  as  I  am  witK  my  own  disap- 
pointments, is  this  a  time  for  explanations?  It  is 
not  friendly,  Mr  Marlow. 

Mar,  But,  sir 

Aliss  Nev.  Mr  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your 
mistake,  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  you. — 
Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  mistress  desires  youll  get  ready  im- 
mediately, madam.  The  horses  are  putting  to^ 
Your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room.  We 
are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning. 

[£rif  Servantn 

Mist  Nev,  Well,  well ;  I'll  come  presently. 

Mar.  [To  Hastikgs.][  Was  it  %vell  done,  sir,  to 
assist  in  rendering  me  ridiculous?  To  hang  me 
out  for  the  scora  of  all  my  acquaintance  ?  De« 
pend  upon  it,  sir,  I  shall*  expect  an  explanation. 

Hast.  Was  it  well  dom^  sir|  if  you  are  upon 
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that  subject,  to  deliver,  what  I  tatrusled  to  your- 
self, to  the  care  of  another,  sir? 
.   Mi$$  Nev,  Mr  Ilastiogs !  Blr  Marlow  !— — 
Why  will  yoa  increase  mj  distress  by  this  grouod- 
less  dispute  ?  I  implore,  I  entreat  you  ■■ 

Etitef  Servofit 

Ser.  Your  cloak,  miadani.  My  mistress  is  im- 
patient. 

Mut  Nev.  I  oome.  ^raj,  be  pacified.  If  I 
leave  you  thus»  I  shdl  die  with  alpprehenston, 

Etttd'  Servant. 

Set,  Your  fan,  mu£^  and  glovesy  madion.  The 
horses  are  waiting. 

JIf ttf  Nev,  O,  Mr.  Marlow !  if  you  knew  what 
a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  before 
me,  I  am  sure  it  would  concert  your  resentment 
into  pity. 

Afar.  I  am  so  distracted  ^th  a  variety  of 
passions,  that  I  don't  know  what  I  do.  Forgive 
me,  madam.  Geoi^ge,  foi^ye  me.  You  know 
my  hasty  temper,  aira  shopld  not  eiasperate  it. 

Hast.  The  torture  of  nij^  situation  is  my  pnly 
iwtruifj 


• 

.  fim  ^€t.  Well,  my  dear  HasdngVy  if  jm 
have  that  esteem  for  me,  tfaat'I  think,  that  I  an 
sure  you  have,  your  ctyiistaocy  for  three  jean 
will  but  increase  the  happiness  of  oar  fotnic 
connection.    If— r— 

MnHard.  [Withm.]  Miss  tHriUm.  Con- 
stance !  why  Constance,  I  say ! 

Mist  Nev.  Vm  coming.  Well,  tonstaaof.— 
Remember,  amslancy  is  the  ^ord.  f£xk. 

Hast.  My  heart,  how  can  1  support  this  ?  To 
be  so  near  happiness  and  such  happiocsB ! 

Mar.  {To. Tcm Y.J  You  see  now,  vocu^  fseolie- 
man,  the  effects  of  your  folljf.  Wlmt  m^fat  be 
amusement  to  you,  is  here  diaappoiiitiDcnt,  aad 
even  dbtress. 

Tofi^.  [From  a  reverie.']  Ecod,  I  have  bk  it ! 
It*8  here.  Your  bands.  Yours  and  jours,  sy 
poor  Sulky.  My  boots  thc^re,  ha!  Meet  aae  two 
nours  henqe,  at  the  bottom  pf  the  gardeo  ;  and 
if  you  don't  find  Tony  Liimpkin  a  raoi«  good-aa- 
tured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  111  mve  job 
leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bonaoer 
into  the  bargain.    Come  along !  My  boots^  bo ! 


ACT    V. 


SC£N£  I.-<:ofUiatrei. 

Enter.  Hastings  and  Servant. 

Hast.  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville 
drive  ofl^  you  say  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a 
post  coach,  and  the  young  'squire  went  on  horse- 
Dack.    They're  thirty  mi^s  off  by  this  time« 

Hast.  Tlien,  all  my  hopes  are  over  ! 

Ser.  Yes,  ,sir.  Old  sir  Charles  is  arrived. — 
He,  and  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house,  have 
been  laughing  at  Sf  r  Marlow's  mistake  this  half 
hour.    Tney  are  coming  this  way. 

Hast.  Tben,  I  must  not  be  seen.  So,  now  to 
my  fruitless  appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.    This  is  about  the  time.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Hard- 

CASTLB. 

Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  peremptory  tone  in 
which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands ! 

iSir  CAa.  And  the  reserve,  with  which,  I  suppose, 
he  treated  all  your  advances ! 

Hard.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  some- 
thinp;  in  me  above  a  common  innkeeper,  too. 

Sw  Cha.  Yes,  Dijck  I  but  be  mistook  you  for 
an  uncommon  inn-keeper,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Hard.  Well,  I  am  m  too  good  spirits  to  think 
of  any  thing  but  jo^.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this 
dnion  of  our  families  will  make  our  personal 
friendships  hereditary;  and  though  my  daugh- 
ter's fortune  is  but  small 

Sir  Cha,  Why,  Pick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune 


to  me^  My  son  is  possessed  of  more  thai  a 
competence  already,  and  can  want  nothii^  bat  a 
good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  happiocias,  and 
encrease  it.  If  tMy  like  each  other,  as  voa  say 
they  do— — 

uard.  If,  man  ?  I  tell  you  they  do  like  esch 
other.    My  daughter  as  good  as  told  me  aa 

iSir  Cha.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  them* 
selves,  you  know. 

Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  haad  in  die  wann- 
est manner  myself;  and  here  be  comes  to  pat 
you  out  of  your  ifs,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  I  oome,  sir,  once  more^  to  aak  pardoa 
for  my  strange  conduct  I  can  scaroe  reflect  on 
my  insolence  without  confusion  ? 

HardL  Tut,  boy  !  a  trifle.  You  take  it  toe 
gravely.  An  hour  or  two^s  laughing  with  ny 
daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again — Siell  never 
like  you  the  worse  for  it 

Mar.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  ap- 
probation. 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr 
Marlow ;  if  I  am  not  deceived,  yoo  have  soaw- 
thing  mora  than  approbation  thereaboatai,  Yoa 
take  me? 

Mar.  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  that  hapninfav 

Hard.  Come,  boy;  I'm  an  old  fellow,  wmi 
know  what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are  yooi^ 
er.  I  know  what  has  past  between  jou^-* 
but  mum. 

Mar.  SoKp  w,  notlung  has  past  between  n 
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t,  the  most  profound  resp^  on  ay  nde^  and 
e    most   distant  reserve  on  hers.    You  dou*t 
Lnk^    si^y    that  mjr  impudence  has  been  paucd 
x>D  all  tlie  rest  of  the  family  ? 
^ardi   Impud^ce  I    No^  I  don't  say  that — 
o^  «%aiCfe   impudeoce^Thou^h  girls  like  to  be 
iajrecl  iirith,  tn^  ramplckl  too,  sometimes.    But 
le  has  told  no  tales,  1  assure  you. 
JM^ar.  1  never  gave  her  the  »ii^test  cause* 
Hwtr^L^  Well,  well.    I  like  modesty  in  its  place 
'ell   enough.      But  this  is   over  acting,  young 
entleman.     You  may  be  open.     Your  father 
nd  I  will  like  you  the  better  for  it 
Mar.  May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever 
HartL  I  tell  you,  she  don*t  dislike  yod ;  and  as 
*m  sure  yi>u  like  her 
JVfar.  bear — I  protest,  sir 
Hard.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
oined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 
ikiar.  But  hear  me,  sir— 
Itard,  Ydui*  father  approves  the  match,  I  nd- 
nnire  it»  every  moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mis- 
chief, >6 

Atar.  But  why  won't  yon  hear  me  ?  By  all 
that's  just  and  true,  I  never  g^Ve  Miss  Hard- 
castle  the  slightest  mark  of  my  attachment,  or 
even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  roe  of  af- 
fectioii.  We  had  but  one  interview,  and  that 
was  format,  modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hard.  \And€^  This  fellow's  formal,  modest 
impudence,  is  beyond  hearing 

Sir  CAe,  And  yon  never  grasped  her  handier 
toade  any  protestations  ? 

Afar.  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down 
in  obedience  to  your  commands !  I  saw  the  lady 
without  emotion,  and  parted  without  reluctance. 
t  hope  you'll  exact  no  further  proofs  of  my  duty, 
nor  prevent  me  from  Iteving  a  house,  in  which  I 
su6fer  so  man?  mortifications.  ^  [Exit, 

Sir  Cha.  1  m  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity 
with  which  he  parted ! 

Hmrdt  And  rm  astonished  at  the  deliberate 
Intrepidity  of  his  assurance'. 

Sir  Cka.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour 
Upon  his  truth. 

Hard,  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would 
stake  my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  HAHDCASTtt. 

Kate,  codie  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely, 
and  withuut  reserve;  has  Mr  Marlow  made  you 
aoy  professions  of  love  and  affection  ? 

AftM  Iffrd^  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir ! 
But  since  you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I 
think  he  has. 

Bard.  [To  St  a  Chables.]  You  see ! 

S^  Cha.  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my 
fon  had  more  than  one  interview  f 

Miu  Hard*  Yes,  sir,  several. 

Eard.  \To  Sir  Charles.]  You  see! 

Sir  Cha,  But  did  he  profess  aoy  attachment  i . 

Miu  Hard,  A  lasting  one. 

Vsi.  II. 
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Sir  Cha.  Did  he  hdk  of  ioveP 
Miu  Hard.  Much»  sir. 
.   Sir  Cha.  Anaiazing !  And  all  this  formally? 
Miss  Hard.  Formally. 
Hard.  Now,  my  friend,  t  hope  you  are  sads« 

Sir  Cha.  And  now  did  he  behave,  madam? 

Mis$  Hard.  As  most  profest  admirers  do» 
Said  some  civil  things  of  my  face,  talked  much 
of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mine ; 
mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy-speech, 
and  ended  with  pretended  raipture. 

Sir  C/ia.  ifTow  Vm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed. 
I  kiiow  his  conversation  among  women  to  be 
niodeit  and  submissive.  This  forwiLrd,  canting, 
ranting  manner,  by  no  means  describes  him,  and 
Vm  confident  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  whaL  sir,  if  1  should  con- 
vince you  to  your  face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you 
and  mv  JMioa,  in  about  half  an  hour,  will  place 
yourselves  oehind  th&t  screen,  yoii  shall  hear  him 
declare  bis  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  Cha.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  yoo 
describe,  all  my  happiness  in  him  roost  have  an 
end.  f  JSln>. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  you  don*t  find  him  what  I 
describe — I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a 
beginning.  [£rfsn/. 

SCENE  Ih-^The  hack  of  the  garden. 

'Enter  HASTivcSi 

Hast.  MThat  an  ideot  am  t,  to  wait  h^re  for  a 
felloi^,  who  probably  tkkes  a  delight  in  mortify- 
ing rtie.  He  never  intended  to  be  punctual,  and 
I'll  wait  no  loneer.  What  do  I  see  ?  It  is  he, 
and  perhaps  wiUi  neivs  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  Toirr,  hooted  and  pattered. 

My  honest  'squire!  I  now  find  you  a  man 
of  your  word.    This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tonjf.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend 
yon  have  in  the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  Tliis 
riding  by  night,  by  the  by,  is  cursedly  tiresome. 
It  has  sIiOML  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  a 
stage  coach. 

Hast,  But  how?  Where  did  vou  leave  your 
fellow  travellers  ?  Are  they  in  safety  ?  Are  they 
housed  ? 

tony.  Pivfe  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and 
a  half,  is  no  such  bad  driving*  The  poor  beastft 
have  smoked  for  it :  Rabbit  me,  but  I'd  rather 
ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox,  than  ten  with  >ucli 
varment ! 

Hast.  Well,  but  where  luive  you  lef^  the  la- 
dies ?  I  die  with  impatience. 

Tony,  Led  themr  Why,  where  should  I  leave 
them,  but  where  I  found  them  ? 

Ifojl.  This  is  a  riddle  ! 

To^y.  Riddle  me  this  then.  What's  that  goes 
round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never 
touches  the  house? 

•  F 
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Hoit.  Vm  still  astray. 

Ton^.  Whjf  tha^s  it;  inun;  I  have  led  tbem 
astray.  By  jmgo^  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough 
Tvithin  five  miles  of  the  place  but  they  can  tetl 
the  taste  of! 

Hast.  Ila,  ha,  ha!  J  understand;  you  took 
them  in  a  round,  while  they  supposed  thediselves 
going  forward.  And  so  you  have  at  last  brought 
tnem  home  again ! 

Tony,  You  shall  hear.    I  first  took  them  down 
Feather-bed-lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud.     [  then  rattled  them  crack  over  the  stones 
of  Up-and-dowd  Hill — I  then  introduced  them  to 
the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree  Heath-Mind  from  that, 
with  a  circumbendibus^  I  fairly  lodged  them  in 
the  horsepond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Hait.  But  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 
Tony,  No,  no.    Only  mother  is  confoundedly 
frightened.    She  thinks  herself  forty  miies  oft. 
She's  ^ck  of   the  journey,    and  the  cattle  can 
scarce  crawL    So,  if  your  own  horses  be  ready, 
you  may  whip  otf  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound 
that  rio  Soul  here  can  budge  a  foot  to  follow  you. 
Host.  My  dear  friend,  now  can  I  be  grateful  ? 
Tony,  Ay,  now  its  dear  friend,  noble  'squire. 
Just   now.  It  was  all  idiot,    cub,    and  run  me 
through  thfe  guts.    Damn  your  way  of  fighting,  I 
say !    After  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  we  kiss  and  be  friends.    But  if  you  had 
run  me  through  the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead, 
and  you  might  go  kiss  the  bangpnan. 

Hast,  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hastto 
to  relieve  Miss  Neville.  If  you  keep  the  old  lady 
employed,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  the  young 
one.  [Exit  Hastings. 

Tony,  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes !  Va- 
nish !  She's  got  from  the  pond,  and  draggled  up 
to  the  vnust  like  a  mermaid* 

Enter  Mas  HARocASTtBi 


be  afnud.  Is  that  a  man  that's  galloping  "beliici 
us?  No ;  its  only  a  tree.    Don*c  be  vraid. 

Mrs  Hard.  T!ue  fright  will  certainly  kill  tne ! 

Tony,  Do  you  see  any  thing  like  a  black  faal 
moving  behind  the  thicket } 

Mrs  Hard.  0  death  ! 

Tony.  No,  its  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afiraid, 
mamniar— don*t  be  afnud. 


Mrs  Hard.  Oh,  Tony,  Tm  killed !  Shook ! 
Battered  to  death  !  I  shall  never  survive  it  !— 
That  last  jolt,  that  laid  us  against  the  quickset 
hedge,  has  done  my  business. 

Tony.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own 
fault.  You  would  be  for  running  away  by  night, 
without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs  Hard.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again !  I 
never  met  so  many  accidents  in  &o  short  a  jour- 
ney. Drenched  in  the  mud,  overturned  in  a 
ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  iolfed  to  a  jelly,  and 
at  last  to  lose  our  way  !  Vvherfeabouts  do  you 
think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Tony.  By  my  guess,  we  should  be  upoh  Crack- 
skull  common,  about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs  Hard,  O  lud !  O  lud !  the  most  notorious 
spot  in  all  the  country.  We  only  want  a  robbery 
to  make  a  complete  night  on't. 

Tony.  Don*t  be  afrud,  mamma,  don't  be  a- 
f raid.    Two  of  the  five  that  kept  here  are  hang- 


Mrs  Hard.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I 
coming  towards  us !   Ah !  Fm  sare  on*t.     If  be 
perceives  us,  we  are  undone. 

Tohy.  [Aside.]  Father  in  law,  by  all  that's  on* 
lucky,  come   to  take  one  of  hi>  night  walks ! 

17b  her.]  Ah,  its  a  highwayman,  with  pistols  as 
ong  as  my  arm.    A  damneid  ill  looking  fellow ! 

Afrt  Hard.  Good  Heaven  defend  us  I  He  ap^ 
proaches. 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  tlnclet^ 

and  leave  me  to  manage  him.    If  there  be  any 

danger  111  cough,  and  cry  hem !     When  I  conglv 

be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[Mrs  IlARnCASTLE  hides  behind  a  tree  in  tki 

back  scene.] 

Enter  HARscAsrLfe. 

Hard.  Vm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  peo* 
pie  in  want  of  help.  Oh,  Tony,  i^  that  yoa  ?  t 
did  not  expect  you  so  soon  beck.  Are  joiir  mo- 
ther and  her  cuarse  in  safety? 

Tony.  Very  safe,  ar,  at  my  aunt  Ped^ree's. 
Hem ! 

Mrs  Hard.  TFrom  behind,]  Ah  death  !  I  find 
there's  danger ! 

Hard.  R>rQr  miles  in  three  hours !  sore,  that's 
too  much,'  my  youngster. 

Tovy.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  inake 
short  journies,  as  they  say.     Hem  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  [From  behind.]  Sura  hell  do  the 
dear  boy  no  harm ! 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  shoold  be 
glad  to  know  from  whence  it  catae? 

Tony.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir.'  I 
was  saying  that  forty  miies  m  three  hours  waS 
very  good  going.  Hem!  As  to  be  sure  iims. 
Hem!  I  haVe  got  a  sort  of  cr>ld  bj  being  oQt  ia 
the  air.     We*Il  go  in,  if  you  please  r  Hem  ! 

Hard*  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  yoo  did 
not  answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard  two 
voices,  and  am  resolved  [Aaistn^  hit  voice,'^  to 
find  the  other  out. 

Mrs  Hard,  [Fhm  behind.]  Oh !  he*s  coauog 
to  find  me  out  I  Oh ! 

Tony.  What  need  you  go,,  sir,  If  I  tell  yoo? 

Hem  !   Fll  lay  down  my  life  for  the  trutln-lmft 

— rU  tell  YOU  all,  sir.     ^  [Detaining  kirn. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  be  detained.   I  ia* 

sist  on  seeing.    Itrs  win  to  expect  1*11  bdi^e 


you 


ed,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find'  us.    Doirt  >  Take  my  money,  lAy  life,  bdt  Spare  that  yoaag 


Mrs  Hard.  [Running  forward  frcm  behind] 
O  lud  !  hell  murder  my  poor  boy,  my  dsifiag! 
Here,  good  gentleman,  whet  your  rage  upon  tee. 
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entlem^n !  spare  mj  childi  if  ^fwi  have  Bay  ner- 

JSTordL  My  ^fe !  as  I  am  a  Cbristiao.  From 
vbeace  cao  she  eome,  or  what  does  the  mean ! 

Mra  Mard,  ^Knteting.]  Tkke  compassiou  qq 
la,  good  Mr  Hi^wayman.  Take  oar  money,  our 
matches,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.  We 
irill  never  bring  you  to  justice,  indeed  we  won't, 
good  Mr  Highwayman ! 

Hard,  I  believe  the  woman4  out  of  her  9^nses ! 
What,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs  Sard,  Mr  Haracastle,  as  Fm  alive !  My 
fears  blinded  me.  But  who^  my  dear,  could  have 
expected  to  meet  vou  here,  it|  Uiis  frightful  place, 
BO  far  from  home  r  What  has  brought  you  to  fol* 
low  ua  ? 

Hard,  Snre,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your 
wits.  '  So  far  from  home,  when  you  are  within 
forty  Tarda  of  your  owi|  door. — VA  him^  Thb  is 
one  of  your  ola  tricks^  you  graceless  rogue ! — [To 
herJ]  Don't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry- 
tree  r  and  dun't  you  remember  the  horsepond,  my 
'  dear? 

Mrs  HaHL  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  hone- 
pond  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  have  caught  my  death 
■   in  it.— 1  rp  *rowY.]  And  is  it  to  you,  you  grace- 
^  less  vanet*  I  owe  all  this?  I'll  teach  you  to  abuse 
your  mother,  I  will. 

T^nty.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you 
have  spoiled  met  and  sq  yoi^  may  take  the  fruits 
on't. 

Mrs  Hvrd.  FU  tpoil  yon,  I  will ! 

\Tallowt  him  off' the  stage* 

Hari^  There's  morality,  however,  in  his  re- 

f    ply.  [Exit. 

^  Ent€r  Hastivgs  oa^  Mfs$  NavtLLS. 

I         Hai#.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  yon  deli- 

I     berate  dins  r  If  we  delay  a  moment,  at!  is  jqst 

for  ever.    Pluck  ap  a  little  resolalioD,  and  we 

shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  malignity. 

[         Mm  'Net.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are 

so  sank  with  the  agitations  I  have  sufibred,  that 

I  am  anabte  to  face  any  new  danger.    Two  or 

three  years  patifnce  will^  at  last,  crown  us  with 

happiness. 

Hos^  Suqh  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  in- 

r      constancy.   let  ns  fly,  my  charmer !  Let  us  date 

oar  happiness  from  this  very  moment.    Perish 

fortune !   Love  and  content  will  increase  what 

We  possess  beyond  a  monardi's  revenue.  Let  me 

prevaiL 

Mftt  Nev,  No,  Mr  Hastings;  no.    Prudence 

once  mote  comes  to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey 

its  dictates.    In  the  momeqt  of  passion,  fortune 

I       may  be  despised,  but  it  evfr  produces  a  lasting 

.     repentance.    Fm  resolved  to  smy  to  Mr  Hanf 

csstle^s  compossibn  and  jostioe  for  redress. 

Hisff.  But  though  he  had  die  will,  he  has  not 
the  power  to  relieve  too. 

Jniii  y^pv.  Bot  be  has  inflacnce ;  aad  Qpon  that 
I  am  itsohcd  to  rel|y. 


Bait,  I  have  no  hopes,  Bqt  since  yoq  ntrsist, 
I  most  reluctantly  obey  you.  [£jreuji^ 

SCENE  IIL~CAiia^€f. 

fnter  Sir  CaASLBS  Maslow  and  Miss 

Hardcastlb. 

sir  Cka,  What  a  situation  am  I  iq !  If  what 
you  say  appears,  J.  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son. 
If  what  he  says  be  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one 
thai,  of  all  othqrs,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

JIfiss  Hard.  1  am  proud  of  your  approbation, 
an(f  to  shew  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as 
r  directed,  you  shall  hear  his  explicit  declaration. 
But  he  comes. 

5ir  Cka.  Ill  to  yonr  father,  and  keep  him  to 
the  appomtment.  [£jri/ oir^Cua. 

Enter  Mar  LOW. 

Mar.  Though  prepared  for  setting  put,  I  come 
once  more  to  take  leave ;  tior  did  1,  (it I  U)is  mo- 
ment, know  die  pain  I  feel  in  the  separation, 

Mils  Hard,  (in^  her  own  natural  manner!]  1 
believe  these  sufferings  canjiot  be  very  groat,  sir, 
which  you  can  so  easily  remove.  A  day  or  two 
longer,  perhaps,  might  les^n  your  uneasmess,  by 
shewing  the  little  value  of  what  you  now  think 
proper  to  regret. 

ilfar,  [Aside.]  T1u|  girl  every  mqment  im* 
proves  upon  me.-r[Ib  her,]  It  must  not  be«  ma- 
dam. I  have  already  trifled  too  long  with  niy  hearU 
My  very  pride  begins  to  submit  to  my  passion. 
The  disparity  of  education  and  fortune,  the  an- 
ger of  a  parent,  and  the  contempt  of  my  equals, 
h^in  tq  lose  their  weight ;  and  nothing  can  re- 
store me  to  myself)  but  this  painful  effort  of  rOf 
solution. 

Jiftjs  Hard.  Then  go,  sir.  Ftl  urge  notliing 
more  to  detain  you.  Though  my  family  be  as 
good  as  hers  you  came  down  to  visit,,  and  mj 
education,  I  hope,  not  inferior,  what  nte  these 
advantdges  without  equal  affluence  ?  I  Aiiist  re- 
main contented  with  the  slight  approbation  of 
imputed  merit ;  I  must  have  only  the  mockery  of 
your  addresses^  while  all  your  serious  aims  are 
fixed  on  fortune. 

Enter  Harpcastlb  msd  Sir  Caarlrs  Marlow 

froH^  behind. 

Sir  Cha,  Here,  behind  this  screen. 

^ard.  Ay,  ay ;  make  no  noise.  Ill  engage  my 
Kate  corers  him  with  confusion  at  last 

Mar,  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  was  ever 
my  smallest  considf;radon !  Your  beauty  at  first 
caught  my  eye ; '  for,  who  could  see  that  wttliout 
emotion!  But  every  moment  that  I  converse 
with  yoif,  steals  in  some' new  giace,  heightens  the 
picture,  and  gives  it  stronger  expression.  What 
at  first  seem^  rustic  plainness,  now  appears  re- 
fined simplicity.  What  seemed  forwaird  assu- 
rsnce,  now  strikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous 
innoceocei  and  coosqous  virtue. 
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^{>  Cha.  What  can  it  mean  ?  He  amazes  me ! 

Hard,  I  told  you  h6vV  it  would  be.    Hush ! 

Mar,  I  am  now  determined  to  stay,  madam, 
aiifl  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  oT  my  father's 
discernment,  when  he  see?  ypu,  to  dPQb(  bif  ap- 
probation. ■ 

Mist  Hard,  No,  Mr  MaHow,  J  will  not,  can- 
not detain  you.  '  Do  you  think  I  could  suffer  a 
connection,  in  which  there  is  the  smallest  cqom 
for  repentance  *  Do  you  think  1  would  tiike  the 
nicnn  advantage  of  a  transient  pasfiion,  to  load 
you  with  confusion  f  Do  vou'thihk'I  could  ever 
relish  that  happiness  which  was  acquired  by  le^ 
ening  yours  f 

Mar.  By  all  that's  good,  I  can  have  no  |>l(ppi- 
noss  hut  what's  in  your  power  to  grant  ine.  pfor 
shall  I  ever  feel  repentance,  but  in  not  having 
seen  your  merits  before.  I  will  stay^  even  con- 
trary tp  your  wishes  j  and  though  you  should  per- 
sist to  sKun  n^e,  I  will  moke  ray  respectful  assi- 
duities atone  for  the  levity  of  my  past  conduct 
•  MUs  Hard,  Sir,  I  mpst  tentreat  you'll  desist. 
As  our  acquaintance  began,  so  let  it  end,  iu  in- 
difff  rcnce.  I  mi^ht  hav^  given  ap  hour  or  tj^ro 
to  Tevity ;  but  spriopsly,  MrMarJow,  do' you  thpk 
I  could  ever  submit  to  a  conne^uon,  where  I  must 
appear  mercenary,  and  you  imprudent?  Do  you 
think  I  couid  evcf  catch  at  the  confident  ad- 
ciresses  qf  a  secure  admirer  f 

'Alar,  [Knefiins^  Does  this  look  like  securit^r^ 
Does  this  look  Tike  confidence?  No,  madam^ 
every  moment  that  shews  me  your  merit,  only 
serves  to  increase  my  diffidence  and  confusion. 
H^rie  le^me'continue— — — 

Sir  CAo.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  ChiMrlcs, 
Charles,  how  hast  thoa  deceived  me!'  Is'tl^is 

^our  indifference,  your  uninteresting;  ponversa^ 

tion?  ...... 

Hard,  Your  cold  coqtempC ;  ^our  forqaal  io- 
ter>'iew  ?  What  nave  you  to  say  now? 

Mar,  Tliat  I'm  all  amazement !   What  can  it 

Hard,  %t  means,  that  you  can  lay  and  unsay 
things  at  pleasure.^  That  you  can  kcfdress  a  lady 
in  private,  and  deny  it'  in  public ;  that  you  have 
one  story  for  us,  and  another  for  my  daughter.' 

JM^r.  Dau^ter !— this  lady  your  dauf^ter? 

Hard,  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter;  my  Kate; 
whose  else  shQuld  she  hp^ 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil ! 

Miss  Hard,  Y^s,  sir,  th«^t  rery  ide^tioal^  tall, 
mijnting  lady,  ypu  were  pleased  to  take  Yne  for 
[turtesying.\.  Sl|e  t^t  you  addressed  as  the 
mild,  modest,  sentimental  man  of  eravity,'  and 
the  bold,  forward,  agreeiihle  rajttljB  of  the  Ivies' 
club ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

ikfar.  Zounds!  therefs  no  l|ea|ing  this}  ^tfs 
^rse  than  death ! 

Miss  Hard,  In  which  of  yoor  characters,  sir, 
will  ^rou  give  us  leave  to  address  yoii  f  As  the 
faltering  gentleman,  with  looks  on  the  pound, 
(bat  spealU  just  to  be  heard|  and  hates  bypociisy; 
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or  the  loud  confident  creature,  tbat 
with  Hts  Mantrap,  and  old  Mrs  BiAdj 

till  three  in  the  morning ;  ha,  ba,  ba  f 

Mar,  O,  curse  ou  my  Doisj  liend  !  I 
tempted  to  be  impudent  jet^  flpt  1  wt 
kpn  down.    I  piiist  l>^  gppe* 

Hard,  %]the  hand  of  my  liodj,  bpt  yoa  ibi 
not!  I  see  it  was' all  a  mistake,  and  I  ap  re/N 
ccd  to  find  it.  You  shall  not,  air,  I  tieli  jroo.  I 
know  she'll  (brgive  you.  WonTl  "voii  forp^e  ks^^ 
Kace?  Well  alffor^ve  you.  Ta£r  conrape,  bc 
[J^hejji  retirCf  she  torftemUm^  ham  ts  ;s? 


back  «ce»f. 

Enter  Mrs  Habdcastlz,  and  Tost. 

Afrf  Hard,  39,  so,  they're  gone  off !  Id  tte 
go,  I  care  not. 

Hard,  Who  gone  ? 

Mrs  |fard^  My  dutiful  niece  and  ber  gCLtfe- 
man,  Mr  Hastings,  from  town.  Ue  who  aas 
down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  Cha.  Who,  my  bonest  Gtorgft  Haador' 
As  worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  tbe  giri  coc^ 
not  liave  made  a  more  prudent  choice, 

IfardL. Then,  by  the  hand  of  dit  body.  Fa 
proud  of  the  conneuon  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Wpll,  if  he  bas  ta^en  avay  tbe  m- 
6y,  he  has  not  taken  hf  r  fbrtooe ;  that  remaias  a 
this  family,  to  console  us  for 'ber  loss. 

Hard.  Sure,  Dopthy,  yoo  would  not  be  m 
mercenary  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  Av,  that's  my  affiuf,  not  yosR. 
But,  you  know,  if  your  son,  when  of  age,  re^HS 
to  marry  his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  tken  tf 
her  own  di^jiosal. 

Hard,  Ay,  but  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has  nH 
thought  proper  to  wait  for  his  refosaL 

Enter  Hastisps,  and  Mrss  NrriLLs. 

Mrs  Hard,  [Aside.]  Wh^t,  returned  so  soes! 
I  begin  tiot  to  jike  it 

Hast'  [Tp  Hardcastle.1  Fof  my  late  attcoipi 
to  ily  off  with  your  niece^  let  my  present  oao^ 
sion  be  *  my  punishment.  We  are  now  cone 
back^  to  appeal  from  your  joftice  to  your  faa- 
manitv.  By  h^r  father^  consent,  I  first  paid  bsr 
my  addresses^  and  pur  passion^  were  first  fonod- 
ed  in  duty. 

Miss  ^ev.  Since  Ins  death,  I  have  been  ol£> 
ged'  to  stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppresuoa 
In  an  JKHir  of  levity,  1  was  fffdj  evea  tfi  give  «p 
my  fortupe  to  securie  'mjr  chcHoe.  But  I  am  wm 
recovered  fropa.  the  deliision,  and  hope,  from  yoor 
^ndemesS|  t^hat  is  denied  me  froin  a  nearer  ooih 
nexion. 

JIf  rs  Hard,  Pshaw,  pshavr  \  thb  is  all  but  ^ 
whining  end  of  a  modem  ijovel. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will^  Fm  glad  they  sit 
come  back  to  reclaim  tl^eir  due.  Come  hither, 
Tony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lad/s  hand,  wfan 
I  DOW  oder  yoa  | 
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Tbny.  What  Mgnifie*  my  refining?  You  know 
cttn't  refuse  ber  tiU  rm  of  age,  father. 
Httrd.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age» 
w,  w«  likely  to  conduce  to  wir  Improvement, 
concurred  with '  your  ipothert  desire  to  keep  it 
^ret.  But  since!  6od  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong 
»e,  I  must  now  declare,  you  hater  ^u  pf  a^e 
fieae  three  months.  -  .     1 

Tantf.  Of  age  1  Am  I  of  age,  fatherf 

Hard.  Ahovc  three  months. 

Tonw.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  Y\\  make  of 
ny  liberty.  [Taking  Miss  Neville's  W. J 
Witness  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Ap- 
:hony  Lumpkin,  esquire,  of  Blank  place,  refuse 
you,  Constautia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at 
all,  for  my  true  and  lawful  wife.  SoConstantia 
Neville  may  marry  whomi  she  pleasesi  and  Tony 
Lumpkin  is  bis  own  man  again. 
Sir  Cha.  O  brave  scjuire ! 
Hoat.  My  worthy  f nend !  ^ 

Jfr«  Eard.  My  ondutiful  ofipringf 


ifflr.  Joy,  my  dfltf  George  t  IgiveymijovsiD* 
oerely.  And  couhl  I  prevail  upon  my  little  ^ 
rimt  here  to  he  lesa  arbitrary,  I  should  be  tb^ 
happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  return  me  the 
favour. 

Baa.  [To  MfS9  Hampcastle.]  Come,  na^ 
dam,  you  (Mr  eow  driven  to  the  very  bttt  scene 
of  sil  your  cootrivanoes.  I  know  you  like  him* 
Fm  sure  he  kivet  you;  and  you  qsuit  and  shall 
have  him. 

Hard.  \JiMing  ikeir  hndi.]  And  I  nj  «> 
too.  Mr  BoarlQw,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as 
she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't  believe  youll  ever  re» 

Ip^t  your  baigpun.  So  now,  to  supper.  To-mor- 
row we  shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish 
about  0S|  and  the  mistakes  of  the  night  shall  h^ 
crowned  with  a  merry  morning;  so,  bov*  take 
her:  and,  at  yon  have  been  mistaken  in  the  mi^ 
trees,  my  wish  isi  that  yon  may  never  be  miste- 
ken  in  the  wife.     ' 
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MEN. 


Gevshal  SiYAOBy  father  to  Capt.  Sataob. 
Belvillb,  geuerouSy  hut  loote  in  hU  morals, 
TquRiiiGTON,  a  lawyer. 

I^ESON,  am  attorney^  nephew  to  Mrs  Tempest. 
Captain  Savage,  attached  to  Miss  Walsimg- 

BAM. 

C01INOLI.T9  an  Mrishmanf  Leesov^  flerJL 
Spruce,  tenant  to  Belvillb, 
Gbastlt, 

Wolf 


WOMEN. 


Miss  Walsihoham,  aitaeked  to  Capt.  Satia 

Mrs  Belville,  wnfe  to  Beltillx. 

Ladt  Rachel  Mildew,  pankmmtefy  fmi  f 

the  dranuL 
Mrs  Tempest,  kept  hy  Gejtuiai.  Satags. 
Miss  Leesov,  her  miece^ 
Maid. 


Scen^^Londo^, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  Ir-An  t^Mriment  at  Bblville's. 
Enter  Captain  Savage,  and  Miss  Walsin^ 

RAM. 

Capt.Sav.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  Miss  WaUng- 
ham,  this  fury  is  soing ;  what  a  noble  peal  she 
has  rung  in  lielviUe's  ears  I 

JIftw  WaL  Did  she  see  yoo,  captain  Savage? 

Capt  Sav*  No,  I  took  care  of  that ;  for  though 
she  it  not  married  to  my  father,  she  has  ten  tinies 
the  influence  of  a  wife,  and  m^t  injure  me  not 
a  little  with  himi  if  I  did  not  support  her  side  of 
the  question. 

Miu  WaL  It  w«  B  pleasant  conceit  of  Mr 
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Belville,  to  inanoate  the  poor  woman  was  Sa» 
dered  in  her  senses ! 

Ccj»^  Sav.  And,  did  700  obeerre  how  the  la^ 
ma^ant's  violence  of  temper  supported  the  pc^ 
bability  of  the  charge  ? 

Miu  WaL  Yes;  she  became  alaMMtlnocic»iB 
reality,  when  ihe  found  herself  treated  fibt 
mad-woman. 

Capt.  Sbo.  Belville*s  afleoted  smpiise,  too^  wi 
admirable ! 

Mm  WaL  Yes;  the  hypocritical  oompafore of 
his  countenance,  and  his  counterfttt  ptj  for  tk 
poor  woman,  were  intolerable. 

Oq>t.  Sav.  While  that  amiable  crestiire,  Ui 
wift^  implidtly  believed  cmy  syllable  he 
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Miss  tr«IL  And  felt  nodiins  bat  pity  for  the 
scuser,  instead  of  paying  the  least  regard  to  the 
scusation.  But  pra;|r>  is  it  really  onder  a  pre> 
snoe  of  getting  the  girl  upon  the  stage,  that  Bel- 1 
iUe  has  Uiken  away  Mrs  Tempest's  niece  from 
he  people  Ac  boarded  with  f 

Capt,  Sav.  It  is.  Belville,  ever  on  the  look* 
lut  for  fresh  objects,  met  her  in  those  primitiTe 
egions  of  purity,  the  Green-Boxes ;  where,  dis- 
:overing  d&at  she  was  pssnonstel?  desirous  of  be- 
x>ixiiae  an  actress,  he  improved  his  acqaaintance 
with  her,  in  the  fictitious  character  of  an  Iiish 
oianagery  and  ^e  eloped  last  ni^ht,  to  be,  as  she 
inukgines,  the  heroine  of  a  Dublin  theatre. 

Miss  WaL  So,  then,  as  he  has  kept  his  real 
nanie  artfully  concealed,  Mrs  Tempest  can,  at 
mo&ty  but  suspect  him  of  Miss  Leeson's  seduc- 
tioo. 

CapL  Sav.  Of  no  more;  and  this,  onW,  fi<om 

^e  description  of  the  people  who  saw  him'iti  coin- 

pany  with  her  at  the  play.    But  I  wish  the  affair 

may  not  have  a  serious  conclusion ;  for  she  has  a 

brother,  a  very  spirited  young  fellow,  who  is  a 

coansel  in  die  Temple,  and  who  will  certainly 

call  BelvUle  to  an  account  the  moment  he  heai^ 

of  it. 

^      Mi$M  WsL  And  what  will  become  of  the  poor 

Creature  aftbr  he  has  deserted  her? 

Capt,  Sav,  You  know  that  Belville  is  generous 
to  profusion,  and  has  a  thousand  good  qualities 
to  counterbalance  this  single  fault  of  gallantry, 
which  contaminates  his  character. 

Miu  WsL  You  men !  you  men ! You  are 

such  wretches,  that  there^  no  having  a  moment's 
satisfaction  with  you  !  and,  wbatfs  still  more  pro- 
voking, there's  no  having  a  moment's  satisfaction 
without  you ! 

CapL  Sav.  Nay,  don't  think  us  all  alike. 
Mu$  WaL  ril  endeavour  to  deceive  myself; 
for,  it  is  but  a  poor  argument  of  your  sincerity, 
to  be  the  coufidant  of  another^s  falsehood. 

Cmpt,  Sav.  Na^,  no  more  of  this,  my  love ;  no 
people  live  happier  than  Belville  ana  his  wife ; 
nor  IS  there  a  man  in  England,  notwithstanding 
all  his  levity,  who  considers  his  wife  with  a  warm- 
er deisree  of  affection :  if  yon  have  a  friendship, 
therefore,  for  her,  let  her  continue  in  an  error, 
j  so  necessary  to  her  repose,  and  give  no  hint  what- 
ever of  his  ^Ilantries  to  any  body. 
^  Miu  Wat.  If  I  had  no  pleasure  in  obliging 

you,  X  have  too  much  regard  for  Mrs  Belville,  not 
to  follow  your  advice ;  &t  you  need  not  enjoin 
me  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  when  you  know  I 
can  keep  a  secret. 

Capt  Sav.  You  are  all  goodness :  and  the  pru- 
dence, with  which  you  have  concealed  our  pri- 
^  Vale  engagements,  has  eternally  obliged  me.  Had 
you  trusted  the  secret  even  to  Mrs  Belville,  it 
would  not  have  been  safe.  She  would  have  told 
her  husband ;  and  he  is  such  a  rattlescull,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  regard  for  me,  he  would 
hare  mentioned  it  in  some  uoment  of  levity. 


and  tent  ic  in  i  Mtrte  of  dreqtetion  to  ny  f«* 
ther. 

Miti  fTdl  'thb  pe<hifiaritT  of  your  fiuhei^s 
temper,  joined  to  my  want  or  foitune,  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  onr  engagements  invio- 
lably secret.  There  is  iko  merit,  therefore,  either 
in  my  prudence,  or  ht  my  labouring  assidvottsly 
to  cultivate  the  good  opinioirof  the  general,  since 
bodi  were  so  necessary  to  my  own  happmessL 
Don't  despise  me  fbr  this  acknowledgment  no#. 

CapL  Sav.  Bewitddng  softness !  But  your  gsod* 
ness,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  speedily  rewarded  ^ 
you  are  now  sodi  a  favourite  with  mm,  thaC  he 
is  eternally  talking  of  you ;  and  I  reafhr  fancy  he 
means  to  propose  ^ou  to  me  Umself;  for,  Uat 
night,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  dedared 
you  wouM  make  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  he 
seriously  asked  me,  if  I  had  any  aversion  to  ma- 
trimony ! 

^  Mm  WaL  Why,  that  was  a  very  great  cooan^ 
tton,  indeed,  as  be  seldom  stoops  to  consult  any 
body's  iuclinations. 

Cf^t  Sat,  So  it  was,  I  assure  yon ;  fbr,  in  the 
army,  beine  used  to  notliing  but  command  and 
obedience,  he  removes  the  discipline  of  the  pamde 
into  his  family,  and  no  more  expects  his  orden 
should  be  disputed,  in  matters  or  a  domestic  na- 
ture, than  if  they  were  delivered  at  the  head  of 
fais  regiment. 

If  AM  WaL  And  yet,  Mrs  Tempest,  who,  yoa 
say,  is  as  much  a  storm  in  her  nature  as  her  naaie^ 
is  disputing  them  eternally. 

Enter  Mm  snd  Mas  Bbltilis. 

SeL  Well,  Miss  Walsingfaam,  have  not  we  had 
a  pretty  morning's  visitor  ? 

Miii  WaL  Redly,  I  think  so;  and  I  have  been 
asking  captain  Savage  how  long  the  lady  has  beeo 
disordered  in  her  senses? 

BeL  Why  win  they  let  the  poor  woman  abroad^ 
without  some  body  to  take  care  of  her  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  O,  sne  has  her  lucid  intemtls. 

Mu$  WaL  1  declare  I  sfadl  be  ss  angry  witb 
yon  as  I  am  widi  Belvifle. 

[Aside  to  the  emftain. 

Mn  BeL  Yon  can^  think  how  sensibly  she 
spoke  at  first. 

BeL  1  should  have  had  no  conception  of  her 
madness,  if  she  had  not  brought  to  preposterous 
a  charge  against  me. 

JEfi^er  a  ScTfisa^.   • 

Ser.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam,  sends  her 
compliments,  and,  if  you  arc  not  particulaHjr  eo* 
g^ed,  will  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
upon  you. 

Afri  BeL  Our  compliments,  and  we  shall  ba 
glad  to  see  her  ladyship.  [Esrit  Seroimt. 

BeL  I  wonder  if  lady  Rachel  knows  that  Tor* 
rineton  came  to  town  last  nisht  from  Bath ! . 

Jf  rs  BeL  I  hope  he  has  mond  benefit  by  tha 
waters ;  for  he  u  one  of  the  best  creatures  ci- 
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jsting;  he*8  m.downn^  |MtfiQb  Adaai%  m  good- 
nature and  tdmplicitT. 

Mim  W4L  Udy  Rachel  will,  be  quite  famgr.at 
|iis  retorn ;  and,  it  would  be  a  laughable  affiur, 
if  a  match  could  be  brought  about  petweea  the 
old  maid  aod  the  old  batchelor.    , 

Copt.  Sav,  Mr  Torringtoa  is  too  much  taken 
"op  at  Westminstcr-Uall,  to  think  of  pftyiug  his 
devoirs  to  the  ladies,  and  ioo  plain  a  speaker,  I 
hacyf  to  be  agreeable  to  ladjr  Rachel 

JBcL  ^ott  mistake  the  matter  wideW ;  she  is 
deeply  nnitten  with  him ;  but  honest  Torrington 
IS  utterljr  unconscious  of  his  conquest,  and  mo- 
«iestlj  thinks,  that  he  has  not  a  single  attraction 
for  any  woman  in  the  universe. 

Mn  Bel.  Yet,  m^  poor  aunt  ipeaks  suSicient- 
ly  plain,  in  all  conscience,  to  ^ve  him  a  diflnsreat 
opinion  of  himself. 

Mm  Wal,  Yes ;  and  puts  her  charms  into  such 
tapair,  whenever  she  expects  to  iseet  him,  that 
lier  cheeks  look,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  rasberrj 
ice  npon  a  ground  of  custard. 

C^.  8av.  I  thouaht  Apollo  was  the  only  god 
of  lady  Rachers  idolatrv;  and  that,  in  her  pas- 
sion for  poetry,  she  had  taken  leave  of  all  the 
less  elevated  affections. 

BeL  O,  you  mistake  again !  the  poets  are  eter- 
nally in  love^  and  can  by  no  means  be  calculated 
to  describe  the  imaginary  passions^  witbout  being 
very  susceptible  of  the  real  ones. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser,  The  man,  madam,  from  Tavistock-street» 
has  brought  home  the  dresses  for  the  oiasquerade, 
and  deiires  to  know,  if  there  are  any  commands 
for  him. 

MnBeL  O!  bid  him  sUy  till  we  see  the 
dresses !  [Exit  Servant. 

Miu  Wal.  They  are  only  dominos. 

BeL  I  am  glad  of  that;  for  characters  are  as 
difficult  to  be  supported  at  the  masquerade,  as 
they  are  in  real  lite.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
Pantheon,  a  vestal  virgin  invited  me  to  sup  with 
her,  and  swore  that  her  pocket  had  been  picked 
by  a  justice  of  peace. 

Mm  WaL  >/ay,  that  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
Hamlet*8  ghost,  that  boxed  with  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  afterwards  danced  a  hornpipe  to  the  tone  of 
Nancy  Dawson  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  !*-We  follow  you, 
Mrs  Belville.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II/-CM^  to  Lraox'fl  chamberij  in 

the  temple* 

Enter  Leesov. 

Lee.  Where  is  this  clerk  of  mine }  Conndly ! 
Con,  [Behind]  Here,  air! 
Lee.  Have  you  copied  the  marriage-settlement, 
•S^I  corrected  it? 

JBn^er  Covmollt^  erith  piitok. 
Cm,  Ay,  honey,  an  hour  «go. 


,   Lee.  What!  yon  bare  b^eit  trriiie 
tob?  .  ^  ^ 

Con,  By  my  soiil,  I  have  been  firii^^  tbem  Sm 
half  hour,  witoout  once  being  able  u>  make  t&em 
gp  o£ 

Lee.  Tliey  are  placuy  dirty. 

Con,  lu  troth,  so  they  are ;  I  strore  to  bn^teea 
them  u^  a  little,  but  somie  misfortune  atteafc 
every  thing  I  do,  for  the  more  I  ciane  tbem,  dK 
dirtier  they  are,  boney. 
^  Lee.  You  have  had  some  of  yoor  lisiud  dsSf 
visitors  for  money,  I  suppose  f 

Con.  You  may  say  that !  and  three  or  ftmr  of 
them  are  now  handng  about  the  door,  that  I  mhk 
handsomely  hangra  any  wliere  else  for  boderii^ 
us. 

^  Lee.  No  jokih|^  CoonollyJ  my  presem  sitoa- 
tion  it  d  very  dis^reeatlc  ooe. 

Con.  Faith,  and  so  it  is;  but  who  makes  it 
disagreeable  I  your  aunt  Tempest  would  let  yea 
have  as  much  money  as  you  please,  bat  voa 
won't  ooiidescend  to  be  acquainted  vritb  W, 
though  pcfople  in  this  countiy  can  be  very  inti- 
mate friends  without  seeing  one  aoothrr^s  6ces 
for  seven  years. 

Lee.  Po  you  think  me  base  enocKb  to  reoeire 
a  favour  from  a  woman,  who  haa  dia^pvoed  her 
family,  and  stoops  to  be  ii  kept  mistress  ?  yea 
see,  my  sister  is  already  ruined  by  a  cooneiiaB 
with  her. 

Con.  Ah,  sir,  a  good  euinea  tft  not  the  wons 
fot  coming  through  a  bad  band !  if  it  was,  what 
would  become  of  us  lawyers  ?  and,  by  my  suul, 
many  a  high  head  in  London  would,  at  this  mi- 
nute, be  very  low,  if  they  had  not  received  fr- 
vours  even  from  much  worse  people  than  kept 
mistresses. 

Lee.  Others^  Connolly,  maj  prostitate  their 
honour,  as  they  please ;  mine  is  my  chief  pnosri 
sioo,  and  I  must  take  particular  care  of  it. 

Con.  Honour,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  fine  thjn^ 
sir ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  bsken  caie  of 
without  a  little  money ;  your  honour,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  not  been  in  your  own  possesaioa  these 
two  years ;  and  the  devil  a  crumb  can  you  honest- 
ly swear  by,  till  you  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
your  creditors. 

Lee,  I  have  siven  you  a  licence  to  talk,  Con- 
nolly, because  I  know  you  are  faithful :  but  I 
have  not  given  you  a  liberty  to  sport  with  ray 
misfortunes. 

Con.  You  know  Fd  die  to  serve  yoo,  sir !  bnt^ 
of  what  use  is  your  pving  me  leave  to  spake,  i 
you  oblige  me  to  bould  my  tongue  ?  ^tis  oat  o£ 
pure  love  apd  affection  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  misfortunes. 

Lee.  Well,  Connolly,  a  few  days  will,  io  all 
probability,  enable  me  to  redeem  my  boooor, 
and  to  reward  your  fidelity ;  the  lovely  Emily, 
you  know,  has  half  consented  to  embrace  dw 
first  opportunity  of  flying  with  me  to  SootisaiC 
and  the  paltry  trifles  t  owei  will  not  be  missed 
in  her  fortune. 
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Con,  But,  dear  nr,  consider  ^u  are  going  to 
ight  a  duel  this  very  evening,  and  if  you  should 
b«  kilt,  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  run  away  afierwardb  with  the  lovely  Emily ! 

£jee.  If  I  fall,  there  will  be  an  end  to  my  mis- 
fortunes. 

Con,  But»  surely^  it  will  not  be  quite  genteel, 
to  go  out  of  the  world'without  paving  your  debts. 
Lee,  But  how  shall  I  stay  in  tlie  world,  Con- 
nolly, without  punishing  fie(ville  for  ruining  my 
sister  ^ 

Con.  O,  the  devil  fly  away  with  this  honour ! 
an  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  whole  ship- 
loud  of  it,  if  we  must  prefer  a  bullet  or  a  halter 
to  a  tine  young  lady  and  a  great  fortune ! 

Xee.  We'll  talk  no  more  on  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent. Take  this  letter  to  Mr  Belville ;  deliver  it 
iuto  his  own  hand,  be  sure ;  and  bring  me  an  an- 
svirxr  :  make  haste,  for  I  shall  not  star  out  till  you 
come  back. 

Con,  By  my  soul,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 
stir  out  then ! — O,  but  that's  true ! 
Lee.  What's  the  nuitter? 
Con.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  I  last  lived  clerk 
iwith,  died  lately,  and  left  me  a  legacy  oi  twenty 
guineas 

I^e.  What !  Is  Mr  Stanley  dead  ? 
Con.  Faith,  his  friends  have  behaved  very  un- 
kindly if  he  b  not,  for  they  have  buned  him  these 
six  weeks ! 

Lee.  And  what  then  ? 

Con.  Why,  sir,  I  received  my  little  legacy  this 

morning,  and  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  keep 

it  for  me,  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  you. . 

Lte,  Connolly,  I  understand  you,  but  I  am  al- 

^     ready  nhamefully  in  your  debt ;  you  have  had  no 

money  from  me  this,  age ' 

Con,  O,  sir,  that  does  not  aignify ;  if  you  are 
not  kilt  in  thb  damned  duel,  voull  be  able 
enough  to  pay  me :  if  you  are,  I  shan't  want  it. 
Lte.  Why  so,  my  poor  fellow  ? 
Con.  Because,  though  I  am  but  your  clerk, 
and  though  I  think  fighting  the   most  foolish 
I     thing  upon  earth,  I'm  as  much  a  gentleman  as 
yourselt,  and  have  as  much  right  to  commit  a 
murder  in  the  way  of  duelling. 

Xee.  And  what  then  ?   You  have  no  quarrel 
with  Mr  Belville? 
Con.  I  shall  have  a  damned  quarrel  with  him 
I      though,  if  you  are  kilt  i  your  death  shall  be  re- 
venged, depend  upon  it ;  so^  let  that  content  you. 
fee.  My  dear  Uonnolly,  I  hope  I  shan't  want 
such  a  proof  of  your  a£^tioo«    How  lie  distres- 
ses me! 

Con.  You  will  want  a  second,  I  suppose,  in 

this  a&ir  ?  I  stood  second  to  my  own  brother  in 

the  Fifteen  Acres ;  and,  though  that  has  made  me 

detest  the  very  thought  of  duelling  ever  since, 

I      yet,  if  you  want  a  friend,  I'll  attend  ^ou  to  the 

field  of  death  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 
I  Lee.  I  thank  you,  Connolly ;  but  I  think  it  ex- 

tremely wrong  in  any  man,  who  has  a  quarrel,  to 
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expose  his  friend  to  difficulties  i  we  should  not 
seek  for  redress,  if  we  are  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  fighting  our  own  battles ;  and  I  choose  you 
particularly  to  carry  my  letter,  because  you  may 
oe  supposed  ignorant  of  the  contents,  and  thought 
to  be  acting  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
business. 

Con«  Say  no  more  about  it,  honey ;  I  will  be 
back  with  you  presently.  [Goingf  returnt^\  I  put 
the  twenty  guineas  in  your  pocket,  before  you 
were  up,  sir;  and  I  don't  believe  you  would  look 
for  such  a  thing  there,  if  I  was  not  to  tell  you.  of 
it  [Erit. 

Lee*  This  faithful,  noble  hearted  creature !— • 
but  let  roe  fly  from  thought;  the  business  I  have 
to  execute  will  not  bear  tlie  test  of  reflection. 

[£riV. 

•  Re-enter  CoKSOthY. 

Con.  As  this  is  a  challenge,  I  should  not  go 
without  a  sword ;  come  down,  little  tickle-pitch- 
er. [Takei  a  sword,]  Some  people  may  think  me. 
very  conceited  now;  but  as  the  dirtie<^t  black* 
legs  in  town  can  wear  one  without  being  stared 
at,  I  don't  think  it  can  suffer  any  disgrace  by  the 
side  of  an  honest  man.  [EjU, 

SC£N£  IIL^— CAaa^et  to  en  apartment  at 
'    '        Belville's. 

Enter  Mrs  Belville. 

ilfrs  Bei.  How  strangely  this  aflair  of  Mrs 
Tempest  hangs  upon  my  spirits,  though  I  have 
every  reason,  from  the  tenderness,  the  politeness, 
and  the  generosity  of  Mrs  Belville,  as  xveM  as 
from  the  woman's  behaviour,  to  believe  the 
whole  charge  the  result  of  a  disturbed  imaginap- 
tiott*  Yet,  suppose  it  should  be  actually  true  :<— 
Heigho!  well,  suppose  it  should;  I  would  en- 
deavour—I think  I  would  endeavour  to  keep  my 
temper:  a  frowning  face  never  recovered  a 
heart,  that  was  not  to  be  fixed  with  a  smiling 
one :  but  women,  in  general,  forget  this  grand  ai^ 
ticle  of  the  inatrimouial  creed  entirely ;  the  di^. 
nity  of  insulted  virtue  obliges  them  to  play  the 
fool,  whenever  their  Corydons  play  the  lihertine ; 
and  poh !  they  must  pull  down  the  house  about 
the  traitor's  ears,  though  they  are  themselves  to 
be  crushed  in  pieces  by  the  ruins. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

8er.  Lady  Rachel  Miklew,  madam. 

[Exit  Serv€mt. 

Enter  Ladt  Raci! ael  Mildew. 

Lady  Rack,   My  dear,  bow  have  you  done 
since  the  little  eternity  of  my  last  seeing  you  ? — 
Mr  Torrington  is  come  to  town,  I  hear. 

3frfl  Bel,  He  is,  and  most  be  greatly  flattered 
to  find,  that  your  ladyship  has  made  biiu  the 
heco  of  your  new  comedy. 
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Lady  Rack.  Yes,  I  have  drawn  him,  as  he  is, 
an  honest  practitioner  of  the  law ;  which  is,  I 
fancy,  no  very  common  character. 

Mrs  BelL  And  it  mast  be  a  vast  acquisition 
to  the  theatre  ? 

Lady  Rack,  Yet  the  managers  of  both  houses 
have  refused  my  play ;  have  refused  it  peremp^ 
torily,  though  I  offered  to  make  them  a  present 
of  it! 

Mn  Bel.  That's  very  surprising,  when  you  of- 
fered to  make  them  a  present  of  it. 

JLady  Rack.  They  alledge,  that  the  audiences 
are  tired  of  crying  at  comedies ;  and  insist  that 
my  despairing  shepherdess  is  absolutely  too  dis- 
mal for  representation. 

Mrs  BeL  What !  though  you  have  introduced 
a  Ifiwyer  in  a  new  light? 

Lady  Rack.  Yes,  and  have  a  boarding-school 
romp,  that  slaps  her  mother's  face,  and  throws  a 
bason  of  scald mg  water  at  her  iroveriiess. 

Mrs  Bel.  Why  surely  these  are  capital  jokes  ! 
Lady  Rack.  But  the  managers  can  t  Hnd  them 
out.    However,  I  am  determined  to  bring  it  out 
somewhere ;  and  I  have  discovered  such  a  trea- 
sure for  my  boarding-school  romp,  as  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  criticism. 
Mrs  BeL  How  fortunate ! 
Lady  Rack.  Going  to  Mrs  Le  Blond,  my  mil- 
liner's, this  morning,  to  see  some  contraband 
silks  (for  you  know  there's  a  foreign  minister 
just  arrived^,  I  heard  a  loud  voice  rehearsing  Ju- 
liet from  the  dining-room;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
found,  that  it  was  a  country  girl  just  eloped  from 
her  friends  in  town,  to  go  upon  the  stage  with  an 
Irish  manner. 

Mrs  Bel    Ten  to  one  the  strange  woman's 
niece,  who  has  been  here  this  morning. 

[Aside, 
Lady  Rack,  Mrs  Le  Blond  has  some  doubts 
about  the  manager,  it  seems,  though  she  has  not 
seen  him  yet,  because  the  apartments  are  very 
expensive,  and  were  taken  by  a  fine  gentleman 
out  of  livery. 

Mrs  BeL  What  am  I  td  think  of  this  ?  Pray, 
lady  Rachel,  as  yoi^  have  conversed  with  this 
young  actress,  I  suppose  you  could  procure  me  a 
sight  of  her  ? 

Lady  Rack,  This  moment,  if  you  will.  I  am 
very  intimate  with  her  already;  but  pray  keep 
the  matter  a  secret  from  your  husband,  for  he  is 
so  witty,  you  know,  upon  my  rassion  for  the  dra- 
ma, that  I  shall  be  teased  to  death  by  him. 

Mrs  BeL  O,  you  may  be  very  sure,  that  your 
secret  is  safe,  for  I  have  a  most  particular  rea^ 
son  to  keep  it  from  Mr  Belville ;  out  he  is  com- 
ing this  way  with  Captain  Savage :  let  us,  at 
present,  avoid  him.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Belville  and  Captain  Savage. 

Copt,  Sav,  You  are  a  very  strange  man,  Bel- 
ville ;  you  are  for  ever  tremblingly  solicitous  a- 


bout  the  happiness  of  your  wife,  yet  for 
dangering  it  by  your  passion  for  variety. 

BeL  Why,  there  is  certainly  a  cootradictioa 
between  ray  principles  and  my  practice  ;  bat,  if 
ever  you  marry,  youll  be  able  to  reconcile  it 
perfectly.  Possession,  Savage !  O,  posseabiuii,  is 
a  miserable  wbetter  of  the  appetite  in  love  !  mtd 
I  own  myself  so  sad  a  fellow,  that,  tboogh  I 
would  not  exchange  Mrs  Betrille's  mind  for 
woman's  upon  earth,  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  upon  earth,  which  is  not  to  me  a  stroneer 
object  or  attraction. 

Capt.  Sav.  Then,  perhaps,  in  a  little  time 
youll  be  weary  of  Miss  Le^n  ? 

BeL  To  be  sure  I  shall ;  though,  to  ovrn  tiie 
truth,  I  have  not  yet  carried  my  point  coodoave- 
ly  with  the  little  monkey. 

Capt.  Sav,  Why,  how  the  plague  has  abe  es- 
caped a  moment  in  your  hands  ? 

Bt'L  By  a  mere  accident  ^e  came  to  the 
U>dgings,  which  my  man  Spruce  prepared  for  her, 
rather  unexpectedly  last  night,  so  that  I  happen- 
ed to  be  engaged  particularly  in  another  quarter 

— ^you  understand  me  } and  the  damned  aunt 

found  me  so  much  employment  all  the  morning, 
that  I  could  only  send  a  message  by  Spruce,  pro- 
mising to  call  upon  her  the  first  moment  I  had  to 
spare  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  so  you  are  previously  satisncd 
that  you  shall  be  tired  of  her  ? 

BeL  Tired  of  her  ?  Why,  I  am,  at  this  moment, 
in  pursuit  of  fresh  game,  against  the  hour  of  sa- 
tiety :  game,  that  you  know  to  be  exquisite :  and 
I  fancy  I  shall  bring  it  down,  though  it  is  cloeely 
guarded  by  a  deal  of  that  pride,  which  passes  for 
virtue  with  the  generality  of  your  mighty  good 
people. 

Capt.  Sav,  Indeed !  and  may  a  body  know 
this  wonder? 

BeL  You  are  to  be  trusted  with  any  thiiv^  fnr 
you  are  the  closest  fellow  1  ever  knew,  and  the 
the  rack  itself  would  hardly  make  you  disoam- 
one  cif  your  own  secrets  to  any  body — What  do 
you  think  of  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Cant.  Sav,  Miss  Walsingham !  Death  and  the 
devil!  [Aside. 

BeL  Miss  Walsingham. 
Capt.  Sav.  W'hy  surely  she  has  not  received 
your  addresses  with  any  degree  of  approbation  ? 
BeL  With  every  degree  of  approbation  I  cdqU 
expecL 

Capt.  Sav.  She  has? 
BeL  Ay :  why  thb  news  surprises  yoa  ? 
Capt.  Sav.  It  does,  indeed ! 
BeL  Ha,  ha,  ha !    I  can't  help  langKing  to 
think  what  a  happy  dog  Miss  Walsingham's  ms- 
band  is  likely  to  be  ! 

Capt.  Sav,  A  very  happy  do^  tmlv ! 
BeL  Slie*s  a  delicious  girl,  isnt  m,  Savi|!e  ? 
hut  she'll  require  a  little  more  trouble ;  for  a  fine 
woman,  like  a  fortified  town,  to  sipeak  in  yoar  fa- 
therms  language,  demands  a  regular  siege;  aa^ 
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e  must  even  fWow  her  the  honours  of  war,  to 
lai^nify  the  greatness  of  our  own  victory. 

iZapt  Sav,  IVell,  it  amaies  me  how  you  say 
eUo^Hfs  ever  have  the  presumption  to  attack  a 
ronuuD  of  principle.  Miss  Walsingham  has  qq 
apparent  levity  of  any  kind  about  her. 

3e/.  No;  but  she  has  continyied  in  my  hpuse 
vfter  I  had  whispered  my  passion  in  her  car,  and 
^ve  me  a  second  opportunity  of  addressing  her 
improperly.  What  greater  encouragement  eould 
i  aesire  ? 

Enter  Spruce. 

W  ell,  Spmoe,  what  are  your  commands } 

SprucA,    My  lady  is  just  gone  out  with  lady 
Rachel,  sir. 

JBei.  1  understand  you. 
Soruccn.  1  believe  you  do.  [AtitU.]  [Exit, 

Capi.  Sav.  What  is  the  Ei^lish  of  these  signi- 
ficant looks  between  Spruce  and  you  ? 

BeL  Only  that  Miis  Walsiugham  is  left  alone, 
and  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  entertain- 
ing her.  YoH  must  excuse  me,  Savage;  you 
must,  upon  my  ^oul ;  but  not  a  word  of  this  af- 
fair to  any  body ;  because,  when  I  shake  her  off 


my  hands,  there  may  be  fools  enough  to  think  of 
her  upon  terms  of  lionourable  matnmooy. 

[Exit. 
Capt,  Sav.  So,  here's  a  discovery !  a  precious 
<tiscuvery  !  and  while  I  have  been  racking  my  im« 
agination,  and  sacrificing  my  interest,  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  this  woman,  she  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  addresses  of  another !  to  the  addres- 
ses of  a  married  man!  the  husband  of  her 
friend,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  her  intended 
husband !  By  3elville*s  own  account,  however, 
she  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  any  criminal  lengths 
— But  why  did  she  keep  the  affiiir  a  secret  from 
me  ?  or  why  did  slie  continue  in  his  hou&c,  after 
a  repeated  declaration  of  his  unwarrantable  at- 
tachment? What's  to  be  done?  If  I  open  my  en- 
^^gement  with  her  to  Belvillc,  I  am  sure  he  will 
instantly  desiit ;  but,  then,  her  honour  h  left  in  a 

state  extremely  ouestionablc It  shall  be  still 

concealed^  \vhile  it  remains  unknown,  Bclville 
will  himself  tell  me  every  thing;  and  doubt,  upon 
an  qccasion  of  this  nature,  is  infinitely  mort  in- 
supportable than  the  dovjrnright  falsehood  of  the 
eroman  whom  we  love,  *       [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


8CENE  I.-^^fa  Apartment  in  General  Sa- 
vage's koute. 

Enter  General  Savage  and  Tortiikoton. 

Gen.  Sav.  Zoukds  !  Torrington,  give  me  quan- 
tcr,  when  1  surrender  up  ray  sword.  I  own  tliat, 
for  these  twenty  years,  I  have  been  suff<Ting  all 
tlie  inconveniencies  of  marriage,  without  Uisting 
any  one  of  its  comforts,  and  rejoicing  in  an  im- 
aginary freedom,  while  I  was  really  grovelling  in 
chains. 

Tor,  In  the  dirtiest  chains  upon  earth ; — ^yet 
you  wouldn't  be  convinced,  but  laughed  at  ail 
your  married  acquaintance  as  slaves,  wlien  not 
one  of  them  put  up  with  half  so  much  from  the 
worst  wife,  as  you  were  obliged  to  crouch  under 
from  a  kept  mistress. 

Gen.  Sav,  'Tis  too  true.  But  you  know  she 
sacrificed  much  for  me ;— you  know  that  she  was 
the.  widow  of  a  colonel,  and  refused  two  very 

advantageous  matches  on  my  account. 

Tor,  If  she  was  the  widow  of  a  judge,  and  had 
refused  a  high  chancellor,  she  was  still  a  devil 
inornate,  and  you  were  in  course  a  madman  to 
kve  with  her. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  don't  remember  her  care  of  me 
when  I  have  been  sick. 

Tor,  I  recollect,  however,  her  usage  of  you  in 
health,  and  you  may  easily  find  a  tenderer  nurse, 
when  you  are  bound  over  by  the  gout  or  the 
rbeomatism. 

Gin.  Sav.  Well,  well,  I  agree  with  you  tha^ 
she  is  s  devil  incarnate ;  but  I  am  this  day  de- 
termined to  part  with  her  for  ever. 


Tor,  Not  you  indeed. 

Gen.  Sav.  What,  don't  I  know  ray  own  mind? 

Tor,  Not  you  indeed,  when  she  is  in  the  qae»- 
tion  :  with  every  body  else,  your  resolution  is  os 
unalterable  as  a  determination  in  the  house  of 
peers ;  but  Mrs  Tempest  is  your  fate,  and  she 
reverses  your  decrees  with  as  little  difficulty  as  a 
fraudulent  debtor  now-a-days  procures  his  cer- 
tificate under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

Gen.  Sen.  Well,  if,  like  tlie  Roman  Fabius,  I 
conquer  by  delay,  in  the  end  there  will  be  no 
great  reason  to  find  fault  with  my  generalship. 
The  proposal  of  parting  now  comes  from  her- 
self. 

Tor.  O,  you  daren't  m^ke  it  for  the  life  of 
you! 

Gen,  Sav.  You  must  know,  that  this  rooming 
we  had  a  smart  cannonading  on  iBclville's  account; 
and  she  threatens,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  quit 
my  house,  if  I  don't  challenge  him  for  taking 
awav  her  niece. 

Tor.  That  fellow  is  the  very  devil  among  tlif^ 
women !  and  yet  there  isn't  a  man  in  England 
fonder  of  his  wife. 

Gen,  Sav,  Poh,  if  the  young  minx  hadn't  sui^ 
rendered  to  him,  she  would  have  capitubued  to 
somebody  else ;  and  I  sliall  at  this  dine  be  doubly 
oblieed  to  him,  if  he  is  any  ways  instrumental  in 
gettu^  the  aunt  off  my  hands. 

lor.  Why  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Because,  to  shew  you  how  fixed  my 
resolution  is  to  be  a  keeper  no  longer,  I  mean  to 
okarry  immediately. 

Tor.  And  can't  you  avoid  being  prc5scd  ta 
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death,  like  a  felon,  who  refuses  to  plead,  with- 
out incurring  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ? 

Gen.  Sav.  I  fancy  yon  would  yourself  have  no 
objection  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  in  th€ 
arms  of  Miss  Walsinghani  ? 

Tor,  But  have  yjou  any  reason  to  think,  that, 
upon  examination  in  a  case  of  love,  she  would 
give  a  favourable  reply  to  yourinterros;atories? 

Gen.  Sav,  The  greatest— *do  you  think  Td  haz- 
ard such  an  en(;agcment,  without  beinf^  perfectly 
sure  of  my  ground  ?  Notwithstanding  my  present 
connection  won't  suffer  me  to  see  a  modest  wo- 
man at  my  own  house — she  always  treats  me 
with  particular  attention,  wlienever  I  visit  at 
Belville*s,  or  meet  her  any  where  else — If  fifty 
young  fellows  are  present,  Hhe  directs  all  her  as- 
siduities to  the  old  soldier,  and  my  son  has  a 
thousand  times  told  me,  that  she  professes  the 
higiiest  opinion  of  my  understanding. 

Tor.  And  truly  you  give  a  notable  proof  of 
your  understanding,  in  thinking  of  a  woman  al- 
most younjc  enough  to  be  your  grand  daughter. 

Gen,  Sar.  Nothing  like  an  experienced  chie# 
to  command  in  any  garrison. 

Tor.  UecoUect  the  state  of  your  present  cita- 
del. 

Gen.  Sav.  Well,  if  I  am  blown  up  by  my  own 
mine,  T  shall  be  the  only  sufferer — ^There's  another 
thing  I  want  to  talk  of;  I  am  going  to  marfy  my 
son  to  Miss  Moreland. 

Tor,  Miss  Moreland  i*^ 

Gen.  Sav.  Belville's  sister. 

Tor.  O,  ay,  I  remember,  that  Moreland  had 
got  a  good  estate  to  assume  the  name  of  Bei- 
ville. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  haven't  ^yet  mentioned  the  matter 
to  my  son ;  but  I  settled  the  afiair  with  the  girl's 
mother  yesterday,  and  she  only  waits  to  com- 
municate it  to  Belville,  who  is  her  oracle,  you 
know. 

Tor.  And  are  you  sure  the  captain  will  like 
her? 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist 
upon  his  liking  her;  1  shall  only  insist  upon  his 
marrying  her.     . 

Tar.  V\  hat,  whether  h^  likes  her  or  not? 

Gen.  Sav.  When  I  issue  my  orders,  I  expect 
them  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  don't  look  for  an  ex- 
amination into  their  propriety. 

Tor,  What  a  de]igntf\il  thing  it  must  be  to  live 
under  a  military  government,  where  a  man  is  not 
to  be  troubled  with  the  exercise  of  his  under^ 
standing ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Miss  Moreland  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds— That's  a  large  sum  of  ammunition-^ 
money. 

Tor.  Ay,  but  a  marriage  merely  on  the  score 
of  fortune,  is  only  gilding  the  death-warrant  sent 
down  for  the  execution  of  a  prisoner.  However, 
as  I  know  your  obstinate  attachment  to  what  you 
p^ce  resolve^  I  sba'n't  pretend  to  argue  with  you. 


Where  are  the  papers  which  you  wuit  me  t» 
consider? 

Gen.  Sav,  They  are  m  my  library— File  oS. 
with  me  to  the  next  room,  and  tbej  shall  be  hid 
before  you — But  first  I'll  order  the  chariot ;  fer 
the  moment  I  have  your  opinion,  I  purpose  t» 
sit  down  r^ularly  before  Mias  Walsi]ig|»ai — 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Gen.  Sav.  Is  Mrs  Tempest  at  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  just  come  in,  aiid  just  going  ooft 
again. 

Gen,  Sav.  Very  well ;  order  the  chariot  to  be 
got  ready. 

Sfr.  Sir,  one  of  the  pannels  was  broke  last  ni^ht. 
at  the  opera-house. 

Gen.  Sav.  Sir,  I  didn't  call  you  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  your  conversation,  but  to  have  obedience 
paid  to  my  orders. 

Tor.  Go,  order  the  chariot,  yoo  blockhead  ! 

Ser.  With  the  broken  pannel,  sir  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes,  you  rascal !  if  both  panaeb 
were  broke,  and  the  back  shattered  to  pieces. 

Ser,  The  coachman  thinks  that  one  of  the 
wheels  is  damaged,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.^  Don't  attempt  to  reason,  yoa  flog. 

but  execute  your  orders. Bring  the  chariot 

without  the  wheels,  if  you  cann't  bring  it 
them. 

Tor.  Ay,  bring  it,  if  you  reduce  it  to  a 
and  let  your  master  look  like  a  malefactor  for 
high  treason,  on  his  journey  to  Tyburn. 

Ilnter  Mrs  Tempest. 

Mrs  Tern.  General  Sava|;e,  is  the  house  to  be 
for  ever  a  scene  of  noise  with  your  domineering  ? 
— The  chariot  shan't  be  brought — ^it  woot  he  fit 
for  use  'till  it  is  repaired— and  John  sliall  dme 
it  this  very  minute  to  the  coach  maker's. 

Gen.  Sav.  Na^,  my  dear,  if  it  isu't  fit  for  use, 
that's  another  thmg. 

Ihr.  Here's  the  experienced  chief,  that's  fit  to 
command  in  any  garrison  !  [AtUe, 

Gen.  Sav,  Go,  order  me  the  coach  then. 

[To  the  Sertmt. 

Mrs  Temp.  You  can't  have  the  coach. 

Gen.  Sav.  And  why  so,  my  love? 

Mrs  Tern,  Because  I  want  it  for  myself, 
Robert,  get   a  hack  for  your  master— tfaoi^^ 
indeed,  I  don't  see  what  business  he  has  out  of 
the  house.  [Exeunt  Mrs  Tempest  and  Sertami, 

Tor.  When  you  issue  orders,  you  expect 
to  be  obeyed,  and  don't  look  for  an 
into  their  propriety. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  fury— -this  has  steeled 
against  her  for  ever,  and  nothing  on  earth 
now  prevent  me  from  drumming  her  out 
mediately. 

Mrs  Tern,  [Behind]   Ad  onreasonahie  old 
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:>1 — ^Rut  Pll  make  him  know  who  pswerns  this 
use ! 

Gen^  Sav*  Zounds !  here  she  conies  again !  she 
i»  been  lying  in  ambuscade,  I  suppose,  and  has 
'erheArd  os. 

Tor.  MThat  if  she  has  ?  you  are  steeled  against 
er  for  ever. 

Gen.  Sav.  No,  she's  not  cominir— she's  going 
own  staira-^and  now,  dear  Torrington,  you  must 
e  as  silentasacentinelon  an  out-post  about  this 
tTair.  If  that  virago  was  to  hear  a  syllable  of  it^ 
he  might  perhaps  attack  Miss  Walsingham  in 
ter  very  camp^  and  defeat  my  whdie  plan  of 
iperations. 

jfbr.  I  thought  you  were  determined  to  drum 
«er  oat  itsmediately !  [Extunt, 

SCENE  II.— CAnn^ef  to  Belvillc's. 
JBnter    Miss  Vifkhsivonku,  followed  &y  Bel- 

VILLE. 

Mum  WaL  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  insult  me 
no  longer  with  your  solicitations  of  this  nature- 
Give  me  proofs  of  your  sincerity  indeed !  What 
,  proofs  of  your  sincerity  can  your  situation  admit 
of,  if  I  could  be  even  weak  enough  to  think  of 
you  with  partiality  at  all  ? 

BeL  If  our  afiectioos,  madam,  were  under  the 
^veminent  of  oar  reason,  circumstanced  as  I 
am,   this  unhappy  bosom  wouldn't  be  torn  by 
passion  for  Miss  Walsin|^ham— Had  I  been 
olcssed   with  your  ncqunintance  before  I  saw 
Mrs  Belville,  my  hand,  as  well  as  my  heart, 
would  hare  been  humbly  offered  to  your  accept- 
ance— fate,  however,  has  ordered   it  otherwise, 
and  it  is  cruel  to  reproach  me  with  tliat  situation 
as  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  pitied  as  my  great- 
est misfortune. 
\        Miu  WaL  He's  actually  forcing  tears  into  his 
eyes— However,  I'll  mortify  him  severely. 

\AMUle. 
^        BeL  But  such  proofs  of  sincerity  as  my  situa- 
^    tion  can  admit  of,  you  shall  yourself  command, 
as  ray  only  business  in  existence  is  to  adore  you. 
Af  iif  WaL  His  only  business  in  exiteence  to 
adore  ma !  [A$ide. 

BeL  Prostrate  at  your  feet,  my  dearest  Miss 
'     WaUingham  [Kneeling.'^f  behold  a  heart  Menial- 
ly devoted  to  your  service — You  have  too  much 
'     good  sense,  madam,  to  be  the  slave  of  custom, 
and  too  much  humanity  not  to  pity  the  wretch- 
edness you  have  caused^Only,  therefore;  say 
'     that  you  commiserate  my  suffeririss — ['11  ask  im 
more — and  surely  that  may  be  said,  without  any 
^      injury  to  your  purity,  to  snatch  even  an  enemy 
I      from  distraction — ^where's  mv  handkerchief? 

[Atide 

Miti  WaL   Now,  to  answer  in  his  own  way, 

andtoWke  him  ridiculous  to  himself.  [JitVf.1 

I      If  I  diotti>ht,  if  I  could  think  [Affecting  to  meep.j 

t      tliat  tlieac  protestations  were  real !  * 

BeL  How  can  you,  madam,  be  so  onjutt  to 


your  own  merit?  how  can  yoo  be  so  croelly 
doubtful  of  my  solemn  asseverations  ? — ^Here  I 
again  kneel,  and  swear  eternal  love ! 

Miss  WaL  I  don't  know  what  to  say^— but 
there  is  one  proof — [Affecting  to  weep.] 

BeL  Name  it,  my  angel,  this  moment^  and 
make  me  the  happiest  of  mankind  ! 

JIfitt  Wid,  Swear  to  be  mine  for  ever. 

BeL  I  have  sworn  it  a  thousand  times,  my 
charmer !  and  I  will  swear  it  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life. 

Afiit  WaL  Why  then— but  don't  look  at  me^ 
I  beseech  you— I  don't  know  how  to  speak  i^— 

BeL  The  delicious  emotion !— -do  not  check  the 
generous  tide  of  tenderness,  that  fills  me  with 
such  ecstacy. 

Jftif  WaL  Youll  despise  me  for  this  weak* 
ness. 

BeL  This  weakness— this  generoMty,  which 
will  demand  my  everlasting  gratitude. 

Afisf  WaL  I  am  a  fool — but  there  is  a  kind  of 
fatality  in  this  afiair — and  I  do  consent  to  go  off 
with  you. 

BeL  Eternal  blessmgs  on  }[onr  condescension ! 

Miti  WaL  You  are  irresistible,  and  I  am 
ready  to  fiy  with  you  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

BeL  Fly  to  any  part  of  the  worid  indeed — ^you 
shall  flv  by  yourself  then !  [i4<ule.]  You  are  the 
most  lovely,  the  most  tender  creature  in  the 
world,  and  thus  again  let  me  thank  yoa :  O,  Miss 
Walsingham !  I  cannot  express  how  happy  you've 
made  me !— But  Where's  the  necessity  of  our 
leaving  England  } 

Miti  WaL  I  thought  he  wou'dn't  like  to  go 
abroad.  [Atide.]  That  I  may  possess  the  plM- 
sure  of  your  company  unrivallea. 

BeL  I  must  cure  her  of  this  taste  for  travel- 
ling—  [Atide. 

Mitt  WaL  Yon  don't  answer  me,  Mir  Bel- 
ville? 

BeL  Why  I  was  turning  the  consequence  of 
your  proposal  in  my  thoughts,  as  going  off— g<^ 
ing  off— you  know 

Miti  WaL  Why,  going  off,  you  know,  b  going 
off— And  what  objection  can  you  have  to  going 
off> 

BeL  Why,  going  off  will  subject  you  at  Ji  cer- 
tainty to  the  »ander  of  the  world ;  whereas,  by 
staying  at  home,  we  may  not  only  have  number- 
less opportunities  of  meeting,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  suspicion  itself  from  ever  breathing 
on  vour  rfputntion. 

Aiitf  WaL  I  didn't  dreamof  y  mr  starting  any 
difficulties  sir— Just  now,  I  was  dearer  to  yon 
than  all  the  world. 

BeL  And  so  ynu  are,  by  Heaven  ! 

Mitt  WaL  Why  won't  you  sacrifice  the  world 
then  at  once  to  obtain  me  ? 

BeL  Surely,  mv  den  rest  IttV,  yon  must  know 
the  neceshitv,  whirli  cverv  mun  of  honour  is  un- 
der, of  kecpii)?  up  hi'*  rhamrirr? 

Jlftfs  WaL  Soy  here's  dua  fellow  swearing  t» 
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ten  thoQfland  lies,  and  vet  talking  renr  gravely 
about  bis  bcnxNir,  and  his  character  f  filstc^] 
Why,  to  be  sure,  in  these  dajrs,  Mr  Belvilie,  the 
instances  of  conjugal  infidelity  are  so  very  scarce, 
and  men  of  fashion  are  so  remarkable  for  a  len- 
der attachment  to  their  wives,  that  I  don't  won- 
der at  your  circumspection — But  do  you  think  I 
can  stoop  to  accept  you  by  faalTes,  or  adnut  of 
any  partnership  in  your  heart? 

BeL  O,  you  must  do  more  than  that,  if  yoo 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  me.  \Aude,y  Surely,  ma- 
dam, when  you  know  my  whole  soul  unalterably 
your  own,  you  will  peraut  me  to  preserve  those 
appearances  with  the  worU,  which  are  indispen- 
sibly  requisite— ^Mrs  Belville  is  a  most  excellent 
woman :  however,  it  may  be  my  fortune  to  be  de- 
voted to  another — Her  happiness,  besides,  con- 
stitutes a  principal  part  of  my  felicity ;  and  if  I 
was  publicly  to  forsake  her,  I  should  be  hunted 
as  a  monster  from  society, 

Min  Wal^  Then,  I  suppose,  it  is  by  way  of 
promoting  Mrs  Belville*8  repose,  sir,  that  jrou 
make  love  to  other  women ;  and  by  way  of 
shewing  the  nicety  of  your  honour,  that  you  at- 
tempt the  the  purity  of  such  as  your  own  roof 
peculiarly  entitles  to  protection.  For  the  ho- 
nour Intended  to  me-— thus  low  to  the  ground  let 
me  thank  you,  Mr  Belville. 

BeL  Laughed  at,  by  all  the  stings  of  mortifi- 
cation ! 

Miu  Wal  Good  bye — ^Don*t  let  tliis  accident 
mortify  your  vanity  too  much — but  take  care, 
the  next  time  you  vow  eternal  love,  that  the  ob- 
ject is  neither  tender  enough  to  sob — sob — at 
your  distress;  nor  provoking  enough  to  make  a 
proposal  of  leaving  England — How  greatly  a  lit- 
tle common  sense  can  lower  these  fellows  of  ex- 
traordinary impudence ! 

[Exit  Miss  Walsingoam. 

BeL  So,  then,  I  am  fairly  taken  in,  and  she  has 
been  only  diverting  herself  with  me  all  this  time 
-^however,  lady  fair,  I  may  chance  to  have  the 
laugh  in  a  little  time  on  my  side ;  for  if  you  can 
sport  iu  this  manner  about  the  flame,  I  think  it 
must,  in  the  run,  lay  hold  of  your  wing»— what 
shall  I  do  in  this  affair  ? — she  sees  the  matter  in 
its  true  light,  and  there's  no  good  to  be  expected 
from  thumping  of  bosoms,  or  squeezing  white 
handkerchiefs — ^No,  these  won*t  do  with  women 
of  sense;  and,  in  a  short  time,  they'll  be  ridiculous 
to  tlia  very  babies  of  a  boarding  school. 

Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  Well,  Belville,  what  news?  You 
have  had  a  fresh  'opportunity  with  Miss  Wal- 
singham. 

BeL  Why,  faith.  Savage,  I've  bad  a  most  ex- 
traordinary'scene  with  her,  and  yet  have  but 
little  reason  to  brag  of  my  good  fortune;  though 
5lie  offered,  in  express  terms,  to  run  away  with 
nie. 


Capt.  Sav.  Prithee  explain  yoorseU, 
cou*dn*t  surely  be  so  shameless ! 

BeL  0}  her  ofiering  to  mo  awaj  vrkh 
by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  the  affiur. 

Capt.  Sav.  No !  then  it  must  be  damned  lad 
indeed !  but  prithee  hurry  to  an  ezplsuiaftkiii. 

BeL  Why,  then,  the  worst  part  of  die  attr  i^ 
that  she  was  laughing  at  roe  the  whole  ame ;  and 
made  this  proposal  of  an  elopement,  wkfa  m 
other  view,  than  to  shew  ne  in  strong  coloon  cb 
myself,  as  a  very  dirty  fellow  to  the  best  wifeia 
England. 

Capt,  Sd^.  I  am  very  easy.  [.^liafic. 

Enter  Spruce. 

Spruce.  Sir,  there  is  an  Irish  geBtleman  bdow 
with  a  letter  for  you,  who  will  deliver  it  to  no- 
body but  yourself. 

BeL  Shew  him  up,  then* 

Spruce.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Sav.  It  may  be  on  busnessy  Belrille;  IU 
take  my  leave  of  yon. 

BeL  O,  by  no  means ;  I  can  have  no  bosues» 
which  I  desire  to  keep  from  you,  though  jou  are 
the  arrantest  miser  of  your  confidence  upon  emtki 
and  would  rather  trust  your  life  in  any  badys 
hands,  than  even  a  paltry  amour  with  the  appres- 
tice  of  a  milliner. 

Enter  Connollt. 

Con.  Gintlemin,  your  most  obedient !  pcay, 
which  of  you  is  Mr  Belville  ? 

BeL  My  name  is  Belville,  at  your  service,  sir. 
Con.  I  have  %  little  bit  of  a  letter  fbr  you^  sir. 
BeL  [Reads.] 

*SlR, 

'  The  people  where  Miss  Leeson  latdy  lodvetf, 

*  asserting  positively  that  you  have  taken  her 

*  avray  in  a  fictitious  character,  the  brother  of 

*  that  unhappy  girl  thinks  himself  obli«d  to  de- 

*  mand  satisfaction  for  the  injury  you  nave  done 

*  his  family.    Though  a  stranger  to  jroor  peraoo, 

*  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  reputatiuB 
'  for  spirit,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no  ckwbc 
f  of  seeing  you  with  a  case  of  pistols,  near  the 
^  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  at  eight  o'clock  this  eveniifr 

*  to  answer  the  claims  of       George  Leesov. 

'  To  CrAOGS  BBLVIL^Ey   Ef^. 

Capt.  Sav.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening!  'tiss 
strange  diiic ! 

Cor.  Why  so,  honey?  A  fine  evening  isaagpod 
a  time  for  a  bad  action  as  a  fine  morning ;  aad, 
if  a  man  of  sense  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to  figfais 
duel,  be  should  never  sleep  upon  the  mnittr: 
for,  the  more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  more  he  matf 
feel  himself  ashamed  of  his  resolution. 

BeL  A  pretty  letter ! 

Con.  O  yes ;  an  invitation  toa  brace  of  buUea 
is  a  very  pretty  tiling ! 

*  BeL  For  a  challenge^  howcver>  ^tis  very  drillj 
written. 
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»/t.   Ptkichy  if  It  was  wrritteo  to  me,  I  should 

be  ver^  fond  of  such  ci?ility  !  I  wonder  he 

uoc    aign  himself,  your  mbstobedieot  ser- 

apt.  Sov.  I  told  yon  Leeson's  cbaracter,  and 
t  v^ould  become  of  this  damned  business  ! 
your  affairs — are  they  settled,  Behille  ? 
^L  Oy  they  are  always  settled  !---for,  as  this 
country  where  people  occasionally  die,  I  take 
staot  care  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies. 
'an.  Occasional iy  die ! — I'll  be  very  much  ob- 
d  to  ^ou,  sir,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  country 
!re  people  do  not  die?  for  TU  immediately  go 

en<l  my  days  there  ! 
He/.   I  la,  ha,  ha! 

Jon.  Faith,  vou  may  laugh,  giiitlemin !  but, 
u0)  I  ain  a  toolish  Irishman,  and  come  about 
Liolish  piece  of  business,  I'd  prefer  a  snug  birth 
this  world,  bad  as  it  is,  to  the  finest  cciffin  in 
Christendom ! 

BrL  I  am  surpris^  sir,  that,  thinking,  in  this 
inner,  you  would  be  the  bearer  of  a  challenge ! 
Con.  And  well  you  may,  sir !— But  we  must 
:cn  take  a  pleasure  in  serving  our  friends,  by 
infr  things  that  are  very  disagreeable  to  us. 
Capt.  iSao.  Then,  you  think  Mr  Leeson  much 
blame,  perhaps,  for  hazarding  his  life  where 
.'  can  by  no  means  repair  the  honour  of  his  sis- 
r. 

Con.  Indeed,  and  I  do — ^But,  I  shall  think  this 
ntlemin,  begging  his  pardon,  much  more  to 
Inme  for  meeting  h;m  ! 

Bel.  And,  why  so,  sir? — ^You  would  not  have 
ic  disappoint  your  friend  ? 

Con.  Faith,  and  that  I  would  I — He,  poor  lad, 
nay  have  some  reason  at  present  to  be  tired  of 
he  world ;  but,  you  have  a  fine  estate,  a  fine 
vife,  a  fioe  parcel  of  children  ! — In  short,  honey, 
r*ou  have  every  thing  to  make  you  fond  of  living ; 
md,  the  devil  burn  me,  was  I  in  your  case,  if 
Td  htake  i»y  owu  happiness  against  the  misery  of 
my  man. 

Bfl.  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  advice, 
&ir;  thouiEb,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  cannot 
adopt  it :  be  so  good  as  to  present  my  compli- 
ments to  your  friend,  and  tell  him,  I  will  certain- 
ly do  myself  the  honour  of  attending  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Con.  Why,  then,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  very 
Mtrv  for  it. 

Capt.  Sav.  Tis  not  very  customary,  sir,  with 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  to  oppose  an  afiair  of  ho- 
nour. 

Con.  They  are  like  the  ginilemin  of  England, 
sir;  they  are  brave  to  a  fault;  yet,  1  hope  to  see 
the  day  that  it  will  be  infamous  to  draw  the 
swords  of  either  against  any  body  but  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country.  [£jrj7  Con. 
Bel,  I  am  quite  charmed  with  this  honest  Hi- 
bernian; and  would  almost  fight  a  duel  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
Capl,  Sav,  Come,  step  with  me  a  littlci  and 


let  us  consider,  wlietlicr  tliere  may  not  be  soom 
method  of  accommodating  this  cursed  business. 

BcL  Poh !  don't  be  uneasy  upon  my  account ; 
my  character,  with  regard  to  affiiirs  of  this  na- 
ture, is  unhappily  too  well  established ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  1  shan't  fight  with  Leeson. 

Capt,  Sav,  No  ! You   have  injured  him 

greatly. 

Bel.  The  very  reason,  of  all  others,  why  I  sliould 
not  cut  his  throat  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Spritce. 

Spruce.  What !  the  devil,  this  master  of  mine 
has  got  a  duel  upon  his  hands !  Zounds !  I  am 
sorry  for  that ;  he  is  a  prince  of  a  fellow  f  and  a 
good  subject  must  always  love  his  prince,  though 
he  may  now  and  then  be  a  little  out  of  humour 
with  his  actions. 

Enter  General  Savage. 

Gen.  Sav.  Your  hall-door  standing  open,  SprucCy 
and  none  of  your  sentinels  being  on  guard,  fhave 
surprised  your  camp  thus  far,  without  resistance. 
Where  is  your  master  ? 

Spruce.  Just  gone  out  with  captain  Savage, 
sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Is  your  lady  at  home  ? 

Spruce.  No,  sir,  but  Miss  Walsingham  is  at 
home ;  shall  I  inform  her  of  your  visit  ? 

Gen,  Sav.  There  is  no  occasion  to  inform  her 
of  it,  for  here  she  is,  Spruce.        [Exit  Sprvce. 

Enter  Miss  Walsixgham. 

MUt  WaL  General  Savage,  your  most  humble 
servant! 

Gen.  Sav,  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  it  b  rft- 
ther  cruel,  that  you  should  be  lef^  at  home  by 
yourself,  and  yet ;  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  find 
you  at  present  without  company. 

Miss  WaL  1  can't  but  think  myself  in  the  best 
company,  when  I  have  tlie  honour  of  your  con- 
versation, general. 

Gen,  Sav.  You  flatter  me  too  much,  madam : 
yet,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  on  a  serious  af- 
fair. Miss  Walsingham ;  an  afiair  of  importance 

to  me,  and  to  yourself: Ilave  you  leisure  to 

favour  me  with  a  short  audience,  if  I  beat  a  par- 
ley? 

Miu  WaL  Any  thing  of  importance  to  yoo, 
sir,  is  always  sufitdent  to  command  my  leisure. 
•^-— 'TIS  as  the  captain  suspected.  \A$ide. 

Gen.  &IV.  You  tremble,  my  lovely  girl ;  but 
don't  be  alarmed ;  for,  though  my  business  is  of 
an  important  nature,  I  hope  it  won't  JIm  of  a  di»- 
agreeable  one. 

Miu  WaL  And  yet  I  am  greatly  agiitated ! 

'  [Aude. 

Gen,  Sav,  Soldiers,  Miss  Walsingham,  are 
said  to  be  generally  favoured  by  the  kind  partia- 
lity of  the  ladies  1 

Mi$i  WaL  The  ladies  are  not  without  grati- 
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tbde,  sir,  to  those  who  devote  their  lives  pecih» 
liarly  to  the  service  of  their  country ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Generously  sftid,  madam!  Then, 
give  me  leave,  without  any  masked  battery,  to 
ask,  if  the  heart  of  an  honest  soldier  is  a  prize  at 
all  worth  your  acoeptaoce  ? 

Miu  WaL  Upon  my  word,  sif)  there's  no 
masked  battery  in  this  question. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  as  fond  of  a  coupKle-roain, 
madam,  in  love,  as  in  war ;  and  hate  the  tedious 
method  of  sapling  a  town,  when  tliere  is  a  pos^ 
sibility  of  entenng  sword  in  hand  ! 

Mist  WaL  Why,  really,  sir,  a  woman  may  as 
well  kpow  her  own  mind,  when  she  is  summoned 
by  the  trumpet  of  a  lover,  as  when  she  under- 
goes all  the  tiresome  formality  of  a  siege.  You 
see  I  have  caught  your  own  mode  of  conversing, 
general. 

Gen,  Sav.  And  a  very  great  compliment  I  con- 
sider it,  madam :  But,  now  that  you  have  can- 
didly confessed  an  acquaintance  witd  your  own 
mind,  answer  me  with  that  frankness  for  which 
every  body  admires  you  so  much.  Have  vou  any 
objection  to  change  the  name  of  Walsingham  ? 

Miu  WaL  Why,  then,  frankly,  general  Sa- 
vage, I  say,  no. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  this 
kind  declaration. 

Miss  Wal.  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  a  forward 
one? 

Gen.  Sav.  Fd  sooner  see  my  son  run  away  in 
the  day  of  battle — I'd  sooner  think  lord  Russel 
was  bribed  by  Lewis  the  XlVth,  and  sooner  vil- 
lify  the  memory  of  Algernon  Sydney. 

jlftss  WaL  How  unjust  it  was  ever  to  suppose 
the  general  a  tyrannical  father !  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  have  told  me  condescendingly, 
Miss  Walsingham,  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
change  your  name;  I  have  but  one  question  more 
to  ask. 

Miu  WaL  Pray,  propose  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  Would  the  name  of  Savage  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you  ? — Speak  frankly  again,  my  dear 
girl ! 

Miu  WaL  Why,  then,  again  I  frankly  say,  no. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  make  me  too  happy !  and 
though  I  shall  readily  own,  that  a  proposal  of 
this  nature  would  come  with  more  propriety  from 
'my  son 

Miu  WaL  I  am  much  better  pleased  that  you 
make  the  proposal  yourself,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  are  too  good  to  tne. — Torring- 
ton  thought  that  I  should  meet  with  a  repulse. 

[Aside. 

Miu  WaL  Have  you  communicated  this  busi- 
ness to  the  captain,  sir  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  No,  my  dear  madam,  I  did  not 
think  that  at  all  necessary.  I  have  always  been 
attentive  to  the  captain's  happiness,  and  I  pro- 
pose, that  he  shall  be  married  m  a  few  days. 


Jlfos  WaL  What,  whether  I  will  or  oo? 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  you  can  have  no  objectioo. 

Miu  WaL  I  must  be  consulted,  however,  i 
the  day,  general ;  but  nothing  in  my  power  shall 
be  wanting  to  make  him  happy. 

Gen  Sav.  Obliging  loveliness  ! 

Miu  WaL  You  may  imagine,  that,  if  I  was 
not  previously  imprest  in  favour  of  your  propo- 
sal. It  would  not  have  met  my  concarrence  sd 
readily. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then  you  own,  that  I  had  a  pre- 
vious friend  in  the  garrison  ? 

Miu  WaL  I  don't  blush  to  acknowletiee  it 
when  I  consider  Uie  accomplishments  of  the  ob- 
ject, sir. 

Gen:  Sav.  O,  this  is  too  much,  madam !  tlie 

Srincipal  merit  of  the  object  is  bis  paMoo  Kir 
liss  Walsingham. 

Miu  WaL  Don't  say  that,  general,  I  beg  of 
you ;  for  I  don't  think  there  are  many  wocneii  m 
the  kingdom,  who  could  behold  him  with  indiA 
ference. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ah,  you  flattering,  flatterinp;  an^ ! 
— and  yet,  by  the  memory  of  Marlboroi^b,  nfy 
lovely  girl,  it  was  the  idea  of  a  prepossession  pa 
your  part,  which  encouraged  me  to  hope  for  a 
fai'ourable  reception. 

Miu  WaL  I'hen  I  must  have  been  very  indfi- 
creet,  for  I  laboured  to  conceal  that  preposses- 
sion as  much  as  pos»ble. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  couldn't  conceal  it  from  aie ! 
you  a)uldn't  conceal  it  from  me  ! — ^The  female 
heart  i»  a  field  which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted 
with,  and  which  has,  more  than  once,  beeu  a  wit- 
ness to  my  victories,  madam. 

Miu  WaL  I  don't  at  all  doubt  yoar  soooefs 
with  the  ladies,  general ;  but,  as  we  now  under- 
stand one  another  so  perfectly,  yoa  will  give  ne 
leave  to  retire. 

Gen.  Sav.  One  word,  my  dear  creature,  aid 
00  more ;  I  shall  wait  upou  you  some  time  to- 
day, with  Mr  Torrington,  about  the 
settlements. 

Miu  WaL  You  must  do  as  yoa  please^ 
ral ;  you  arc  invincible  in  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  And,  if  you  please,  we'll  keep  efcir 
thing  a  profound  secret,  tid  the  articles  are  aU 
settled,  and  the  definite  treaty  ready  for  eaeon- 
tion. 

Miu  WaL  You  may  be  sure,  that  delicacy  wil 
not  sufier  me  to  be  communicative  on  the  sub- 
ject, sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then  leave  every  thing  to  mj  nnh 
nagement. 

Miu  WaL  I  can't  trust  a  more  noble  ncfpcia- 

tor.  r^rir. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  day's  my  own.  i^H 

Britom,  strike  home  !  strike  home  !  'Revenge,  4r. 

[ExU  simgimg. 
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SCENE  I.— Mias  Leeson's  iodgingt. 

^nter  r*ADT  Rachel  Mildew,  Mrs  Belville, 

and  Miss  Leeson. 

lAtdy  Rack.  Well,  Mrs  Beh'illei  I  mn  ex- 
renielj  glad  you  agree  with  me  in  opinion  of 
his  young  lad/s  Qualifications  for  the  stage. 
3on't  you  think  she  d  play  Miss  Headstrong  ad- 
nirably  in  my  comedy  r 

Afrs  Bel.  Ves,  indeed,  I  think  she  possesses  a 
latural  fund  of  spirit,  very  much  adapted  to  the 
character. — Tis  impossible,  suielvy  that  this  hoy- 
den t^iui  have  a  moment's  attraction  for  Mr  Bel- 
ville  !  [Aside. 

AIi$s  Lee,  You  are  very  obliginfi^  ladies;  but  I 
have  DO  turn  for  comedy ;  my  forte  is  tragedy 
intirely. 

*  Alphonso !  O  Alphonso !  to  thee  I  call/  &c. 

Lodfy  Rack.  But,  my  dear,  is  there  none  of  our 
comedies  to  your  taste  ? 

Jilits  Lee  O,  yes;  some  of  the  sentimental 
ones  are  very  pretty,  there's  such  little  diflerencc 
between  them  and  tragedies. 

Ladjf  Rack.  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  long  have 
you  been  engaged  to  Mr  Frankly  ? 

Miti  Lee.  I  only  caine  away  last  night,  and 
hav'n't  seen  Mr  Frankly  since,  though  I  eipect 
him  every  moment. 

Mrs  Bei.  Last  night !  just  as  Mrs  Tempest 
mentioned.  [Aside. 

Lady  Rack,  You  had  the  concurrence  of  your 
friends  ? 

Miss  Lee.  Not  I,  madam ;  Mr  Frankly  said,  I 
had  too  much  genius  to  mind  my  friends,  and  as 
I  should  want  nothing  from  them,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  consult  them  in  the  affiiir. 

Lady  Rack.  Then  Osbaldiston  is  not  your  real 
name,  perhaps } 

Mitt  Lee.  O  no ;  nor  do  I  tell  my  real  name  : 

:    I  chose  Osbaldiston,  because  it  was  a  long  one, 

and  would  make  a  striking  appearance  in  the 

Mrs  BeL  I  wish  we  could  see  Mr  Frankly. 

3fitf  Lee.  Perhaps  you  may,  madam,  for  he 
desips  to  give  me  a  lesson  every  day,  'till  we  are 
ready  to  set  off  for  Ireland. 

Lady  Rack.  Suppose  then,  my  dear,  you  would 
oblige  us  with  a  scene  in  Juliet,  by  way  of  shew- 
ing your  proficiency  to  Mrs  Belville. 

Mitt  Lee.  Will  yon  stand  up  for  Romeo  ? 

Lady  Rack  With  all  my  heart,  and  Til  gi 
you  some  instructions. 

Miss  Lee.  1  beg  pardon,  madam ;  ni  learn  to 
act  under  nobody  but  Mr  Frankly.    This  room 

YoL.  U. 


give 


is  without  a  carpet ;  if  you  will  step  into  the  next, 
ladies,  I'll  endeavour  to  oblige  you. 

'  Shall  I  not  be  environed,  distraught*— —« * 

This  way,  ladies. 

J^idyRach.  Pray,  madam,  shew  us  the  way* 
^Exeunt  Miss  Leeson  and  Lady  Rachel. 

Mrs  BeL  I'll  prolong  this  mummery  as  much 
as  possible,  in  hopes  the  manager  may  come, 
lie  still,  poor  fluttering  heart !  it  cannot  be  the 
lord  of  all  your  wishes !  it  cannot,  surely,  be  your 
adored  Belville !  f  £xiY. 

Ro^enter  Miss  Leeson. 

ilitt  Lee.  HavVt  I  left  my  Romeo  and  Juliet 
here  ?  O  yes,  there  it  is. 


BeL 


Enter  Belville. 
■*  O,  were  those  eyes  in  heaven, 


*  They'd  through  the  starry  region  shiue  so  brig! if, 
'  That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  was  the 

mom  V 

Miss  Lee.  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Frankly !  I'm  so 
glad  you  are  come !  I  was  dying  to  see  you. 

BeL  Kiss  me,  my  dear — ^why  did'nt  you  send 
me  word  of  your  uitention  to  come  away  lost 
night  ? 

Miu  Lee.  1  hadn't  time :  but  as  I  knew  where 
the  lodgings  were,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to 
find  you  by  a  note  to  the  cofl^house  I  always 
directed  to« 

BeL  Kiss  me  again,  mv  little  sparkler ! 

Miu  Lee,  Nav,  I  won  t  be  kissed  in  this  man- 
ner !  for,  though  I  am  going  on  the  stage,  I  in- 
tend to  have  some  regard  for  my  character. 
But,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  now  : 
I  have  company  above  stairs. 

Bel.  Company!  that's  unlucky  at  this  time, 
for  I  wanted  to  make  you  entirely  easy  about 
your  character.  [Asidcy- — And  pray,  my  dear, 
who  is  your  company?  You  know  we  must  be 
very  cautious^  for  fear  of  your  relations. 

Mitt  Lee.  O,  they  are  only  ladies.  But  one 
of  them  is  the  most  beautilul  creature  in  the 
world ! 

BeL  The  devil  she  is ! 

JIftM  Lee.  *  An  earth-treading  star,  and  makes 
dim  heaven's  light' 

BeL  Zounds  1  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the  star;  who 
knows  but  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
another  actress  r  [Aside. 

Mitt  Lee,  Come,  charmer !  charmer ! 

BeL ^  Wert  thou  as  far, 

*  As  that  vast  shore,  washed  by  the  farthest  sea, 
'  I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.' 
Now  let^s  see  what  fortune  has  sent  us  above 
stairs.  [Ereuni. 
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SCENE  JL^Chcnges  to  a  dining-room  at 
Miss  Leeson's. 

Mbs  Belville  and  Lady  Rachel  ditcatered. 
Mrs  BeL  This  is  a  most  ignonuit  yooog  cre»- 
ture,  iady  lUchel. 

Ladtf  Ra$h,  Why,  I  tliink  she  is— —did  you 
obsene  how  she  shghted  my  offitr  of  instnicdiig 
h*r? 

Enter  Miss  Leesov. 

MUi  Lee.  Ladies !  ladies !  here  be  is !  here  is 
IVIr  Frankly ! 

Enter  Belville  bowing  very  lom^  and  not  teting 

the  ladiet. 

BeL  LadieSy  yom*  most  obedient. 

Mrt  BeL  Let  me,  if  possible,  recollect  my- 
«^]f_$tr,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

BeL  Zounds !  let  me  out  of  the  house ! 

Jjidif  Bach.  What  do  I  see  f 

Afiss  Lee.  You  seem,  ladies,  to  know  this  gen« 
tlcman  ^ 

Mrg  BeL  [Taking  hold  of  him.]  You  shan't  £o, 
renegade— You  laughed  at  my  credulity  this 
morning,  and  I  must  now  laugh  at  your  embar- 
rassment. 

BeL  What  a  kind  thing  it  would  be  in  any  bo- 
dy to  blow  out  my  stupid  brains ! 

Ladif  Raeh.  rif  mark  this  down  for  an  inddent 
in  niv  comedy. 

3iiM  Lee.  What  do  yon  hang  yoor  heftd  for, 
Mr  Frankly? 

Be^  Be  so  good  as  to  ask  that  lady,  my  dear. 
The  devil  has  been  long  in  my  debt,  and  now  he 
pays  me  home  with  a  witness. 

Mrs  BeL  What  a  cruel  thing  it  is  to  let  Mrs 
Tempest  out,  my  love^  without  somebody  to  take 
care  of  her ! 

Mits  Lee.  What,  do  yon  know  Mrs  Tempest, 
madam } 

Mr$  BeL  Yes,  my  dear and  I  am  pretty 

well  acquainted  with  this  aentlenum. 

Mi$M  Lee.  What,  isn^t  tms  gentleman  the  ma- 
nager of  a  play-house  in  Ireland  ? 

BeL  The  curtain  is  almost  dropt,  my  dear; 
the  ftircc  is  nearly  over,  and  yoall  be  speedily 
acquainted  with  the  catastrophe. 

Enter  Mrs  Tempest. 

Mr»  Tern.  Yes,  sir,  the  curtain  is  ahaosi  diopt : 
I  have  had  spies  to  watch  your  haunts^  and  the 
catastrophe  ends  in  your  detecttoo-  Come, 

you  abfuidoncd  slot 

Mist  Lee.  And  have  I  eloped  after  all,  with- 


t 


out  being  brought  \mm  the  stege  } 

Mrt  Tern,  I  dovft  know,  that  yon  woold  be 
brought  upon  the  stage ;  but  I  am  sare  jok  were 
near  Deing  brought  upon  the  town.  I  hope^  ma- 
dam, for  the  fotore,  youll  set  ma  down  a  mad 
woman.  [Tb  Mrs  Bbl. 

Mn  BeL  Mr  Belvillei  youll  make  my  apolo- 


;ies  to  this  lady,  and  nduMmleAgt  that  I  c^ 
r  perfectly  in  her  senaes. 
BeL  I  wish  that  I  had  intireij  fast  mm. 
Lady  Bach.   [Wriiing.'\  *  I  widli  rfiac  I ».' 
'  intirely  lost  mine.'    A  very  aDnal  wA  a  s 
a  situation. 

Jlisf  Tern.  Come^  700  smdacai 
away.     You  shall  be  tent  into 
very  evening ;  and  see  what  your  poor 
will  say  to  yoo,  hussy. 

Min  Lee.  I  wtU  «oon  theatage,  if  I  At  kr 
and  'tis  some  comrort  there's  si  pla^-boea«  i 
York. 

[Exeunt  Mas  Tempest,  mmd  Miss  Lctk;- 
BeL  Nancy,  I  am  so  ashamed,  so  he&^t- 
and  so  penitent,  that  if  too  knew  what  pBee- 
here,  I  am  *sare  yoo  would  fbrg;ire  me. 

JIf rt  BeL  Mj  love,  thoogh  I  caooot  say  I :» 
joice  in  your  mfidelitv,  yet,  believe  me,  I  >^'^ 
your  distress ;  let  us,  tnereforey  tfamk  00  wok  . 
this. 

Lady  Rach.  [Writing.l  *  And  think  do  iar^ 
*  of  this.'  This  conduct  is  new  in  a  wife,  ^i 
very  dramatic. 

BeL  Where,  my  angel,  hsnre  yoo  mcqeard  s< 
many  lequfsites  to  charm  with  ? 

iMrs  BeL  In  your  society,  my  dear;  tad.y- 
lieve  me  that  a  wife  maj  he  aa  true  a  tro' 
as  any  bottle<ompanion  upon  earth,  ifaoaek  ^ 
can  neither  get  merry  wioi  you  over  nigte.  v* 
blow  yoar  brains  out  about  soase  foolish  qas. 
in  the  morning. 

BeL  If  wives  knew  the  omnipotence  of  T^ 
where  she  wears  a  smile  npoo  her  fitoc,  t^v 
all  follow  yoor  bewitdnng  eiample,  azal  isib 
faithless  husband  quite  an  incremble  cha»tc 
Lady  Rach.  '  Quite  an  incredihie  cberscir 
Let  me  set  down  that.  [ITr^ 

SCENE  III.— CAmi^es  to  Gcitexal  SAVict^ 

Enter  Geksbal  an^  Captai m  Savaci. 

Gen.  Son.  Yes,  Horace,  I  have  been  just  i^ 
tins  at  BelviUe's. 

Vapt.  Sav.  You  found  nobody  mt  hcane,  iu 
Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Oen*  8av.  No,  bat  I  had  a  loi^  cxarrenabe 
with  her,  and  upon  a  very  interesting  sobject. 

Capt.  Sao,  Tis  as  I  guessed.  [Jai 

Gen.  Sav.  She  is  a  most  amiaUe  cresusre 
Horace. 

Cop^  &0.  So  she  is»  sir ;  and  wifi  make  v 
man  nappy  that  marries  her. 

Gen.  aafo.  t  am  glad  von  thiiik  so. 

Cafi.  Sat.  He's  glad  1  think  so  f  "tb  alai: 
but  I  must  leave  every  thin|  to  bioisen,  tic 
seem  whfrfly  passive  in  the  affior.  [Ma 

Gen,  Sao.  A  maratd  life  after  lA,  Honn,  I 
am  now  oonvinoed  is  the  most  happy,  as  veO  » 
the  most  reputable. 

Oapt.  Sav.  It  is,  indecc^  sir; 

Gen,  Saiv.  Then,  perhaps^  joa  would  bsre  i^ 
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ctton  to  be  marriady  if  I  offered  yoa  as 
eable  m  young  woman  as  Miss  Walsingham  ? 
apt.  SmtK  Twould  be  my  first  pride  on  every 
ision,  aify  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to 
r  commaiidt. 

rest.  Strv.  That*s  sensiUy  said,  Horace,  and 
giogly  said ;  prepare  Tourself,  therefore,  for 
ntroduction  to  the  lady  in  the  morning. 
'^apt.  Sav.  Is  the  lady  prepared  to  receive  me, 

wen.  Strv.  O  yes;  and  you  can't  think  how 

nly     delighted  Miss  Walsingham    appeared, 

sn  I  acquainted  her  with  my  resolution  on  the 

yject. 

lUipt.  Sev.  She's  all  goodness ! 

'Jen.  Sav.  The  more  I  know  her,  the  more 

xn  charmed  with  her.    I  must  not  be  explicit 

:h  him  yet,  for  fear  my  secret  should  get  wind 

1   reach  the  ears  of  the  enemy.— [Jn</«.] — 

propose,  Uoraoei  that  you  should  bb  married 

tmediately. 

Copt  Sav.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir;  I  have 

MTill  but  yours. 

Gen.  Sav,  [Shakimg  handt  mitk  kirn.]  By  the 
soiorj  of  Marlbro'  you  are  a  most  excellent 
>y !  But  what  do  you  think  ?  Miss  Walsingham 
sists  upon  naming  the  day. 
Capt,  Sav,  And  welcome,  sir ;  I  am  sure  she 
on't  make  it  a  distant  one. 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  she  said,  that  notliing  in  her 
;>wer  should  be  wanting  to  make  you  happy. 

Capi.  Sav.  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir. 

Gen*  Sav.  [A  laud  knockimf.]  Zound%  Horace ! 
ere's  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  m^  life : 
it  us  avoid  her  as  we  would  a  fever  in  the 
amp. 

Capt.  Sav.  Come  to  the  library,  and  I'll  tell 
ou  how  whimsically  she  was  treated  ibb  morn- 
Qg  at  Belville's. 

Gen.  Sav,  Death  and  the  devil !  make  haste. 

),  X  must  Uufi^h  at  marriage  and  be  curst  to  me ! 

)ut  I  am  providing  Horace^  ag^st  your  falling 

nto  my  error. 

Copt*  Sav*  1  am  eternally  indebted  to  you,  sir. 

[EseuHi. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Mrs  Bblvills,  ami  Ladt  Racbcl. 

Ladjf  Rack.  Na^,  Mrs  Belville,  I  have  no  pa- 
tience ;  yoa  act  qmte  unnaturally. 

MnBeL  What!  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
be  miKrabke } 

Lad^  Rack.  This  new  instance  of  Mr  Bel- 
ville's infidelity-— —Tliis  attempt  to  seduce  Miss 
Walsii^gliam,  which  your  woman  overheard,  is 
unpardonable. 

Jiff  BeL  I  don't  say  but  that  I  am  stronglv 
wounded  by  bis  irregularities.  Yet,  if  Mr  Be(- 
TiUe  is  unhappily  ja  cover,  I  would  much  ra- 


ther that  be  should  have  twen^  mistresses,  than 
one. 

Loify  Rack,  Yoa  satooish  me ! 

Mrs  Bel  Why,  don't  jrou  know,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, that  while  he  is  divided  amongiit  a  variety 
of  objects,  'tis  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  se* 
rious  attachment? 

Xody  Rack.  Lord,  Mrs  Belville !  how  can  you 
speak  with  so  much  composure  ?  a  virtuous  wo- 
man should  be  always  onimgeous  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this. 

Mrt  Bel.  What,  and  weary  the  innocent  sun 
and  moon  from  the  firmament,  like  a  despairing 
princess  in  a  tragedy — ^No— no— Lady  liachel ! 
tis  bad  enough  to  be  indiflerent  to  the  man  I 
love,  without  studyii^  to  excite  his  aversion, 

jLoiy  Raeh.  How  glad  I  am,  that  Miss  Wal- 
siiuham  nsade  him  so  heartily  ashamed  of  him- 
self! Lord,  these  youqg  men  are  so  full  of  levi- 
ty !  Give  me  a  husband  of  Mr  Torrington's  age, 
sayl ! 

Af rs  fi^  And  give  me  a  husband  of  Mr  Bel- 
ville's, say  I,  with  all  his  follies !  However,  lady 
Rachel,  l  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  my  con- 
duct at  Miss  Leesoi/s  wHI  have  a  proper  effect 
upon  Mr  Belville's  generosity,  and  put  an  entire 
end  to  his  yillantries  for  the  future. 

Lady  Rack  Don't  deceive  yourself,  my  dear. 
The  gods  in  the  shilling  gallery  would  sooner 
give  up  Roast  Beef,  or  go  without  an  epilogue  ou 
the  first  night  of  a  new  piece, 

Afrs  Bet  Wh^  sliould  you  think  so  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Belville? 

Lady  Rach,  Because  Mr  Belville  is  a  man : 
However,  if  you  dare  run  the  risque— we  will 
try  the  sinoenty  of  his  refonqation. 

Afrs  BeL  If  I  dare  rua  the  risque !  I  would 
stake  my  soul  upon  his  honour ! 

Lady  Raeh  Then,  your  poor  soul  would  be  in 
a  very  terrible  situation. 

Mr$  BeL  By  what  lett  call  we  prove  his  sin- 
cerity? 

Lady  Rach.  By  a  very  simple  One.  Yon  know 
I  write  so  like  Miss  Walsingham,  that  our  hands 
are  scarcely  known  asonder. 

Jfri  Bel  Well 

Latfy  Rach.  Why,  dieii,  let  me  write  to  him 

Ifrs  BeL  If  I  did  not  thii&  it  would  look  like 
a  doubt  of  his  honour 

Laify  Rack.  Poh !  dare  you  pcpoeed  upon  my 
plan? 

ifrs  BeL  Most  confiiently :  Come  to  my 
dressing-raom,  where  voull  find  every  thing  re»> 
dy  for  writing,  and  tnen  you  may  explain  your 
sdieroe  more  particulariy. 

Lady  Rach.  Ill  attend  you ;  but  I  am  really 
soriy,  my  dear,  for  the  love  of  propriety,  to  see 
you  so  calm  under  the  perfidy  of  your  hnahond  ; 
you  should  be  quite  wretched  indeed,  you 

should.  [tacuHt. 
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SCENE  Vr-The  Temple, 

Enter  Leesov. 

Lee,  The  hell-hounds  are  after  me ;  and  if  I 
am  arrested  at  this  time,  my  honour  will  not  on- 
ly be  blown  upon  by  Belville,  but  I  shall,  per- 
haps, lose  Emily  into  the  bargain. 

Enter  LEZCHy  Caow,  and  Wolf,  dre$ied  in  fur 

habits. 

Leech.  Yonder,  my  lads,  he  darts  through  the 
Cloisters!  who  the  devil  could  think,  that  he 
would  smoke  us  in  this  disguise  ?  Crow,  do  you 
take  the  Fleet-street  side  of  the  Temple,  as  fast 
as  you  can,  to  prevent  his  doubling  us  that  way ; 
and,  Wolf,  do  you  run  round  the  Garden  Court, 

that  he  may  not  escape  us  by  the  Thames. r 

ril  follow  the  strait  line  myself,  and  the  devil's 
in  the  dice,  if  he  is  not  snapped  by  one  of  us. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VL^Changes  to  another  part  of  the 

Temple, 

Enter  Leeson  on  one  zidtj  and  Connolly  on 

the  other, 

Lee,  Fly!  open  the  chambers' this  moment — 
the  bailiffs  ate  after  me. 

Con,  Faith,  and  that  I  will but  it  will 

be  of  no  use  to  fly  a  step  neither,  if  I  have  not 
the  key. 

Lee,  Zounds !  did'nt^ou  lock  the  door  ? 

Con,  Yes ;  but  I  bebeve  I  left  the  key  on  the 

inside ^liowever,  your  own  key  will  do  the 

business  as  well. 

Lee.  True ;  and  I  forgot  itin  my  confusion.  Do 
you  stay  here,  and  throw  every  impediment  in 
the  way  of  these  rascals.  [Exit, 

Con,  Faith,  and  that  I  will ! 

Enter  Crow  and  Wolf* 

Crow,  Pray,  sir,  did  you  see  a  gentleman  run 
this  way,  drest  in  green  and  gold. 

Con.  In  troth  I  did. 

Wolf,  And  which  way  did  he  run  ? 

Con,  That  I  can  tell  you  too. 

Wolf.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

Con,  Indeed,  and  you  will  not,  Mr  Catchpole, 
for  the  devil  an  information  shall  you  get  from 
Connolly.  I  see  plainly  enough  what  you  are, 
you  black-guaijs,' though  there's  no  guessing  at 
you  in  these  fur-coats. 

Crow.  Keep  your  information  to  yourself  and 
be  damned  !  Here  the  cull  comes,  a  prison^  in 
the  pustody  of  Master  Leech. 

^n^^LsESON  aiuj  Leech. 

Lee,  Well,  but  treat  me  like  a  gentleman— 
Don't  expose  me  unnecessarily. 

Leech,  Expose  you,  master  !  we  never  expose 
any  body,  'till  gentlemen  thus  expose  themselves, 


venever  they  compels  their  creditors  to  aiitt 
them. 

Con,  And  where's  your  authorttj  for  nntaag 
the  gentleman?  let  us  see  it  dna  nmiiite,  ke 
may  be  you  have  not  it  about  you. 

Leech,  O  here's  our  authority;  ve  know  »  n 
had  to  do  vid  a  lawyer,  aud  so  ve  came  propedf 
prepared,  my  master. 

Lee.  What  shall  I  do? 

Con,  Why  hark'e,  sir — ^Don't  you  dunk  dot 
you  and  I  could  beat  these  three  thieres^  to  tki: 
heart's  content? — ^I  have  nothing  bat  my  carase 
to  venture  for  you,  honey;  but  that  joaareai 
welcome  to  as  the  flowers  in  May. 

Lee,  O,  by  no  means,  ConnoUj;  we  ranst  BOt 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  laws. 

Con,  That's  the  reason  that  you  are  going  to 
flght  a  duel ! 

Lee.  Hark'e,  officer — I  have  some  verj  matt- 
rial  business  to  execute  in  the  course  of  tfaii 
evening.  Here  are  five  guineas  for  a  iittle  iadi^ 
gence;  and  I  assure  you,  upon  the  bonoarofa 
gentleman,  that  if  I  nave  life.  Til  attend  yoor 
own  appointment  to-morrow  momiiig. 

Leech,  I  can't  do  it,  (master — Five  guineas  IQ 
be  sure  is  a  genteel  thing — but  I  have  ten  iv 
the  taking  of  you,  do  you  see — and  so,  if  m 
please  to  step  to  my  house  in  Soothampton-Bu' 
mgs,  you  may  senci  for  some  friend  to  hail  joa, 
or  settle  the  afiair  as  well  as  you  can  with  die 
plaintiff. 

Con,  111  go  bail  for  him  this-  minate,  if  yoa 
don't  want  some  body  to  be  bail  for  myself. 

Lee,  Let  me  reflect  a  moment. 

Crow.  [To  Con.]  Can  you  swear  yourself  worth 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds^  when  joordeto 
are  paid? 

Con,  In  troth,  I  cannot,  nor  one  handred  and 
seventy  pence — unless  I  have  a  mind  to  perjoK 
myselA — But  one  man's  body  is  as  good  as  aoo- 
ther*s;  and,  since  he  has  no  bul  to  give  you  balloi 
flesh,  the  fattest  of  us  two  is  the  TOSt  securitf. 

Wolf.  No,  if  we  can't  get  better  bail  cfcan 
yon,  we  shall  lock  up  his  b<^y  in  prison  accord* 
mg  to  law. 

Con.  Faith,  and  a  very  wise  law  it  miist  he, 
which  cuts  off  every  metlmd  of  getting  mooej, 
by  way  of  making  us  pay  our  debts. 

Leech,  Well,  Master  Leeson,  what  do  yo* 
determiuc  upon? 

Lee,  A  moment's  patience — ^Yonder  1  see  Mr 
Torripgton — a  thought  occurs — ^yei  it  carries  il« 
appearance  of  fraud — ^however,  as  it  will  be  real- 
ly innocent,  nay  laughable  in  the  end,  and  as  nrf 
ruin  or  salvation  depends  upon  my  present  deci- 
sion, it  must  be  hazarded. 

Croir.  Come,  master,  fix  upon  soroetfain^  tad 
don't  keep  us  waiting  for  you. 

Con,  By  my  soul,  honey,  he  don't  want  yoa  to 
wait  for  him :  he'll  be  very  much  oblig^  to  foa 
if  you  go  away,  and  leave  him  to  fiollow  bis  o«i 
business. 
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X«e.  Welly  gendemen — ^bere  comes  Mr  Tor- 
nfi;ton :  joa  know  him,  I  suppose,  and  will  be 
aiti&fie<i  ^ith  bis  security. 

Leech*   O  well  take  bis  bail  for  ten  thousand 
oundsy  nr  master— evcrj  body  knows  him  to  be 
i  vckVkXt  of  fortwie. 
X«e.  Oive  me  leave  to  speak  to  him  then,  and 

shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  civility. 

X«eecA«  Well,  we  will — But  hark'e,  lads,  look  to 
he  passes,  tluit  no  tricks  may  be  played  upou 
:raTellcrs. 

Hii/er  ToRRiKGTOif.  * 

X>e.  Mr  Torrington,  your  most  obedient 
Tor,  Your  humble  servant 
Lee,  I  have  many  apoligies  to  make,  Mr  Tor- 
rmgton,  for  presuming  to  stop  a  gentleman  to 
'whom  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known; 
yet,  when  I  explain  the  nature  of  my  business,  sir, 
1  shall  by  no  means  despair  of  an  excuse. 
Tor,  To  the  business,  I  beg,  sir. 
Lee,  You  must  know,  sir,  that  the  three  gen- 
tlemen behind  me,  are  three  traders  from  Dant- 
zick,  men  of  considerable  property,  who,  in  the 
present  distracted  state  of  roland,  wish  to  settle 
with  their  families  in  this  country. 

Tor,  Dantzick  traders.— *— Ay,  I  see  they  are 
foreig;ners  by  their  dress. 

Leech,  Ay,  now  he  is  opening  the  affiur. 
Lee,  They  waut  therefore  to  be  naturalized— 
And  have  been  recommended  to  me  for  legal  ad- 
vice. 

Tor,  You  are  at  the  bar,  sir  ? 
Ijee,  I  have  eat  my  way  to  professional  honour 
some  time,  sir. 

Tor.  Ay,  the  cooks  of  the  four  societies  take 

care  that  the  students  shall  perform  every  thing 

which  depends  upon^  teeth,  young  gentleman. 

■  The  eating  exercises  are  the  only  ones  never 

dispensed  with. 

Lee,  I  am,  however,  a  verj  yoQne  barrister, 
Mr  Turrington;  and  as  the  amir  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  them,  I  am  desirous,  that  some  geu- 
tleman  of  eminence  in  the  law  should  revise  my 
poor  opinion,  before  they  make  it  a  ground  of 
any  serious  determination. 

Tor,  You  are  too  modest,  young  gentleman,  to 
entertain  any  doubts  upon  this  occasion,  as  no- 
thing is  clearer  than  the  laws  respecting  the  na- 
turalization of  foreigners. 

Con.  Faith,  the  old  gentleman  smiles  very  good 
naturcdly. 

Lttck.  I  fancy  he'll  stand  it,  Crow,  and  ad- 
vance the  crop  for  the  younker. 

Lte.  To  be  sure,  the  laws  are  very  clear  to  gen- 
tlemen of  YOur  superior  abilities. — But  1  have 
candidly  acknowledged  the  weakness  of  my  own 
judgment  to  my  clients^  and  advised  them  so 
warmly  to  solicit  your  opinion,  that  they  will  not 
be  8Btui6ed  unless  you  kindly  consent  to  oblige 
them. 
Tor,  0,  if  nothing  but  my  opinion  will  satisfy 


them,  let  them  follow  me  to  my  dumbers,  and 
III  sausfy  them  directly. 

Lte,  Yon  are  extremely  kind,  sir,  and  they 
shall  attend  you. — Gentlemen,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  follow  Mr  Torrington  to  his  chambeis^  and 
he'll  satisfy  you  intirely. 

Wolf,  Mind  that 

Con.  Muaha!  the  blessing  of  St  Patrick  upon 
that  ould  head  of  youre  ! 

Tor.  What  they  speak  English,  do  they? 

Lee,  Very  tolerably,  sir. — Bred  up  general 
traders,  they  have  a  knowledge  of  several  lan- 

nes;  and  it  would  be  highly  for  die  good  of 
ingdom,  if  we  could  get  more  of  them  to 
settle  among  us. 

Tor,  Right,  young  gentleman !  the  number  of 
the  people  forms  the  true  riches  of  a  state;  how- 
ever, now-a-days,  London  itself  is  not  only  gone 
out  of  town,  but  England  itself,  by  an  unaccount- 
able fatality,  seems  inclined  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence in  America. 

Let,  True,  sir!  and  to  cultivate  the  barbarous 
borders  of  the  Ohio,  we  are  hourly  deserting  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Tor.  [Skaking  him  6y  the  hand.]  You  must 
come  and  see  me  at  my  chambers,  young  gentle- 
man ;  we  must  be  better  known  to  one  another. 

Con,  Do  you  mind  that,  you  thieves? — 

Lee.  *Tmn  he  equally  my  pride  and  my  hap- 
piness to  merit  that  honour,  sir. 

Tor,  Let  your  friends  follow  me,  sir! — and 

f>ray,  do  you  call  upon  me  soon ;  you  shall  see  s 
ittle  plan,  which  I  have  drawn  up  to  keep  thb 
poor  country,  if  possible,  from  undergoing  a  ge- 
neral sentence  of  transportation. — Be  pleaded  to 
come  i|long  with  me,  gentlemen — ^1*11  satisfy  you. 

[Exit. 

Leech,  Well,  master !  I  wish  you  joy. ^Yoa 

can't  say  but  we  behaved  to  you  like  gemmen ! 

[Eseuni  bmliffs, 

Lee.  And  if  you  were  all  three  in  the  cart,  I 
don't  know  which  of  you  I  would  wish  to  have  re- 
spited from  execution.  I  have  played  Mr  Tor- 
nngton  a  little  tnck,  Connolly ;  but  the  moment 
1  come  back  I  shall  recover  my  reputation,  if  I 
even  put  myself  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of 
those  worthy  gentlemen.—  [Exit. 

Con,  Musha !  long  life  to  you,  old  Shillaley !  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  being  afraid  of  a  prison;  for 
'tis  to  be  sure  a  blessed  place  to  live  in  I — And 
now,  let  my  thick  skull  consider,  if  there's  any 
way  of  preventing  this  infernal  duel. Sup- 
pose I  have  him  bound  over  to  the  peace ! — ^No, 
that  will  never  do :  it  would  be  a  shameful  thine 
for  a  gentleman  to  keep  the  peace !  besides*  I 
must  appear  in  the  business,  and  people  may 
then  think,  from  my  connection  with  him,  that  he 
has'n't  honour  enough  to  throw  away  his  life ! — 
Suppose  I  go  another  way  to  work,  and  send  an 
anonymous  letter  about  the  affiiir  to  MrsBelville; 
they  say,  though  she  is  a  woman  of  quality,  that 
no  creature  upon  earth  can  be  fonder  of  her  but* 
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Vmdl — Surely  the  good  geniut  of  Ireland  put 
this  scheme  in  mj  head. — Til  about  it  this  nu- 
MitCL  and  if  there's  bat  one  of  them  kept  from 
IJbe  hMf  I  doo't  think  that  the  other  can  be  much 
hurt,  when  there  will  be  no  body  to  fight  with 
him.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VIL-^Ckangei  to  C^taim   Savace's 

lodgingi, 

Enter  Captain  Savage  and  Belville. 

Capt,  Sav,  Why,  inith,  Belville^  your  detec- 
tion»  and  so  speedily  Doo^  after  all  the  pretend^ 
saootity  of  the  morning,  must  have  thrown  you 
into  a  most  humiliating  situation. 

BeL  lato  the  most  distressing  you  can  im- 
agine. Had  my  wife  raved  at  my  falsehood,  in 
toe  customary  manner,  I  could  have  braaened  it 
Ottt  pretty  tolerably;  bat  the  angei-like  sweet- 
nef8>  with  whidi  she  bore  the  mortifying  dis- 
covery, planted  da^ers  in  my  bosom,  and  made 
ne,  at  that  time,  wi^  her  the  veriest  vixen  in  the 
whole  creation. 

Copf.  Sav,  Yet,  the  suifering  forbeawoe  of 
a  wile,  is  a  quality,  for  which  she  is  seldom  al- 
lowed her  merit  We  thiak  it  her  duty  to  put  up 
wi|h  our  fSslsehood,  and  ima^ne  ourselves  ex- 
ceedingly generous  in  the  main,  if  we  practise 
oo  other  method  of  breaking  her  heart 

BeL  Monstrous!  monstrous!  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  my  vices :  the 
geaerotily  of  my  dear  ^1— 

Enter  a  Servant  to  Belville. 

Ser.  Here's  a  letter,  sir,  which  Mr  Spruce  has 
brought  you. 

BeL  Give  me  leave,  Savage — Zounds!  what 
an  industrious  devil  the  fatMr  of  darkness  is. 
when  the  moment  a  man  determines  upon  a  gooo 
action,  he  sends  such  a  thing  as  this,  to  stagger 
his  resolution ! 

Capt.  S0O.  What  have  you  got  there  ? 

BeL  You  shall  know  presently.  Will  you  let 
Sipruce  come  in  f 

Capt.  Sav.  Where  have  you  acquired  all  this 
ceremony  ? 

BeL  Bid  Spruce  come  in. 

&r.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt,  Stm.  Is  that  another  chnllenge? 

BeL  Tis,  upon  my  soul  I  but  it  came  from  a 
beautiful  enemy,  and  dares  me  to  give  a  meet* 
ing  to  Miss  Walsinffhanu 

Capt, Sax,  How! 

Enter  Spruce. 

BeL  Pny,  Spruce,  who  gave  you  this  letter  ? 

Spruce,  Miss  Walsinghaim*s  woman,  mr.:  she 
said  it  was  about  very  particular  business,  and 
therefore  I  wou'dn't  trust  it  by  any  of  the  ioe^ 
men. 

Capt.,  Sav,  O,  damn  your  diligence !     [Aiide, 
BeL  You  may  go  home.  Spruce. 


Spruce,  [Looking  ngn^camify  ut  his  wmmai/tr^ 
Is  there  no  answer  necessary,  sir  ? 

BeL  I  shall  call  at  borne  mysell>  ancl  9m  iW 
necessary  answer. 

Spruce.  [A»de^  What  can  be  the  mRtter  wiib 
him  all  on  a  sudden,  that  he  is  so  cfM.  upos  tke 
scent  of  wickedness? 

Capt,  Sav.  And  what  answer  do  joa 
making  to  it,  Belville  ? 

BeL  Read  the  letter,  and  then  tell  me  mbai.  I 
should  do — You  know  Miss  Walsingham's  bmmi  r 

Capt.  Sav,  O  perfectly  ! — ^This  is  not — yes,  it 
is  her  hand ! — ^1  nave  too  many  curst 
to  know  it. 

BeL  What  are  you  muttering 
the  letter. 

Capt.  Sav.  \Rea4U,\'l{  yoa  are  not  indrelj 
'  discouraged  oy  our  last  converaatiosi,  frona 
'  newing  ue  subject  which  then  gave  ofieocse- 

BeL  Which  then  gave  offence — ^Yon 
age,  that  it  is  not  offensive  any  longer. 

Cop^.  Sav.  'Sdeath !  you  put  me  out *  Yon 

*  may,  at  the  masquerade,  this  eveniiv — * 

BeL  You  remember  how  eaniest^»e 
the  masquerade  party? 

Copt,  Sav,  Yes»  yes^  I  remember  k  well : 
I  remember,  also,  how  hurt  she  was  tl^ 
ing,  about  the  affiiir  of  Miss  Leeson.  [ 

*  Have  an  opportunity  of  entertainina  me - 


for 


o! 


the  strumpet !  [AMide. 

Bel.  But  mind  the  cunning  with  which  afae 
signs  the  note,  for  fear  it  should,  by  any  aocideaiy 
fwl  into  improper  hands. 

Capt.  Sav.  Ajf  and  you  put  it  into  very  |ao- 
per  hands.  [Atide.^  *  I  shall  be  in  the  blue  doniiBO.' 
-*The  signature  is —  *  Yon  snow  wbo.* 

BeL  Yes,  you  know  who^ 

Capt,  Sav,  May  be,  however,  she  has  only 
written  this  to  try  you. 

BeL  To  try  me !  for  what  puipoee?  but  if 
Tou  read  a  certain  postscript  there,  I  fancy  yonV 
be  of  a  different'  opinion. 

Capt,  Sav,  '  If  Mr  Belville  has  any  bouee  of 
'  character  to  retire  to,  it  would  be  moat^jireei^ 
*■  ble,  as  there  could  he  no  fear  of  interrupdaa.' 

BeL  What  do  you  say  now  ?-^aii  you  reoooi- 
mend  me  to  any  bouse  of  duurader,  where  we 
shall  be  free  from  interruption  ? 

Capt,  Sav.  O,  corse  her  houae  of  cfaamcter  I 
[Aside.]  But  surely,  Belville,  after  your  late  de- 
termined resolution  to  refwm 

BeL  Zounds !  I  forgot  &at 

Capt,  Sav.  After  the  unexampled  sweetiieai 
of  your  wife's  behaviour 

BeL  Don't  go  on.  Savage :  there  is  something 
here  [Putting  Ait  hand  in  ki$  iossHi.]  which  leeU 
already  not  a  little  aukwardlyJ 

C€^.  Sav.  And  can  you  sail  persist? 

BeL  I  am  afraid  to  answer  your  qaestioii. 

Capt.  Sav.  Where  the  pla^  areyoa  flyisft? 

BeL  From  the  justice  ot  your  censure.  Ho* 
race ;  my  own  is  suficieiitly  severe ;  yet  I  see 
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at  I  shall  be  a  rascal  agun*  in  spite  of  my 
etii  ;  and  nod  adYioe  is  only  thrown  away  upon 
incorri|^ble  a  libertioe.  t-^^- 

Copf.  Sav,  So,  then,  this  diamond  of  miife 
roves  a  cMmnterfeit  after  all,  and  I  am  really 
le  veriest  wretch  existing  at  the  moment  in 
hich  I  conceived  myself  the  peculiar  favourite 
f  fortune.  O  the  cursed,  cursed  sex !  Fll  see 
cr  oncse  more  to  upbraid  her  with  her  falsehood, 
ben  acquaint  my  father  with  her  perfidy,  to 
iistify  my  breaking  off  the  marriage,  and  tear  her 
rom  my  thoughts  for  ever. 

Enter  a  SenaiU* 

Ser,  Sir,  sir,  sir ! — 

C^pt.  Sav.  Sir,  sir,  sir !— What  the  devil*s  the 
iiatter  ^th  the  boobv ! 

Ser,  Miss  Wabingham,  sir ! 

C^pt.  Sav.  Ah !  what  of  her  ? 

Ser.  Was  this  moment  overturned  at  Mr 
Belville'a  door;  and,  John  tells  me,  carried  in  a 
fit  iDto  the  house. 

Capt.  Sav.  Ha !  let  me  6y  to  her  assistance ! 

fExit, 

Ser.  Ha,  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance— O,  are 
you  thereabouts?  [Exit. 

SCENE  VIIL— CAcfigcf  to  Ma  Bklville's. 

£nter  Mas  Belvillb,  Miss  Walsinoham,  and 
Lavy  Racbbl  Milobw. 

Mr9  BeL  But  are  you  indeed  recovered,  my 
dear? 

MiM$  Wai,  Perfectly,  my  dear ^I  wasn't  in 

the  least  hurt,  though  greatly  terrified,  when  the 
two  fools  of  coachmen  contended  for  the  honour 
of  being  first,  and  drove  the  carriages  togetlier  with 
a  violence  incredible. 

Loify  Bmek.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  yonr  escape ; 
and  now,  Mrs  BelvHIe,  as  you  promised  to  choose 
a  dress  for  me,  if  I  went  in  your  party  to  the 
masquerade  this  evening,  can  you  spare  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  Tavtstock-4treet  ? 

Mn  BeL  1  am  loth  to  leave  Miss  Walsingham 
alone,  ladv  Rachel,  so  soon  afVer  her  frkrht. 

Mis^  WaL  Nay,  I  insist  that  you  doo^  stay  at 
home  upon  my  account;  and  lady  Rachel's  com- 
pany to  the  masquerade  u  a  pleasure  I  have  such 
an  interest  in,  that  I  beg  you  won't  delay  a  mo- 
ment to  oblige  her. 

Jlfri  BeL  Well,  then,  I  attend  your  ladyship. 

Lath  Rack,  You  are  very  good  ;  and  so  is 
Miss  walsinsham.  [Exit. 

Mia  WaL  I  wonder  Captain  Savage  stays 
away  so  long  I  where  can  he  be  all  this  time  ? — 
I  die  with  impatience  to  tell  him  of  my  happy 
interview  with  the  General 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Captain  Savace,  madam. 

JIfMi  WaL  Shew  him  m.  [Exit  Servant.]  How 


he  must  rejoice  to  find  his  oonjectores  so  for« 
tunately  r^dised ! 

Enter  Captaiv  Savage. 

Ce^.  Sav.  So,  madam,  you  have  just  escaped 
a  sad  accident? 

Jlficf  WaL  And  by  that  agreeable  tone  and 
eounlenance,  one  would  almost  imagine  you 
were  very  sorrv  for  my  escape. 

Copt,  Sav,  People,  madam,  who  doubt  the 
kindness  of  others,  are  generally  oonsdoos  of 
some  defect  in  themselves. 

Mitt  WaL  Don't  madam  me,  with  this  accent 
of  indiBference.  What  has  put  you  out  of  hum- 
our? 

Copf.  Sav,  Nothing ! 

Jfisf  WaL  Are  you  indisposed  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  crocodile !  the  crocodile ! 

[Aeide* 

Mitt  WaL  Do  you  go  to  the  masqueracle  to- 
night? 

Capt.  Sav.  No;  but  vou  do. 

Mtt  WaL  Why  not?  Come,  don't  be  ill-i»- 
tured ;  I'm  not  your  wife  jet ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Nor  ever  will  be,  I  promise  ^u ! 

Mas  WaL  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  very 
whimsical  behaviour  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  settled  composure  of  her  impu* 
dence  is  intolerable.  [Atide.}  Madam,  madam ! 
how  have  I  deserved  mis  usage  ? 

Mitt  WaL  Nay,  sir,  sir !  how  have  I  deserved 
it,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  letter,  madam !— the  letter  I 

Mu$  WaL  What  letter ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Your  letter;  inviting  a  galfamt  from 
the  masquerade  to  a  house  of  character,  madam! 
WImt !  you  appear  surprised  ? 

Mitt  WaL  Well  \  may,  at  so  shameless  an  as- 
persion! 

Capt,  Sav.  Madam,  madam,  I  have  seen  your 
letter !  Your  new  lover  could  not  keep  your  se- 
cret a  moment.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you— and  only  come  to  declare  my  reasons  for 
renouncing  you  everiastingly ! 

Enter  a  Servanim 

Ser.  General  Savage,  madam. 

Mitt  WaL  Shew  him  up.  [Exii  Ser.]  I  am 
glad  be  is  come,  sir !  infiwm  him  of  yonr  resolo- 
tion  to  break  off  the  match,  and  let  there  be  aa 
end  of  every  thing  between  na ! 

£fifer  Gevsbal  Savaoe.    ^ 

Oen.  Sam.  The  news  of  your  aeeideiit  rcMhed 
me  but  this  moosent,  madam  ^^^-or  I  shoold  have 
I  nosled  much  sooner  to  reconnoitre  your  situation. 
ltfy-aid-d»camp^  however,  has  not  been  inatten* 
tive,  I  see !  and,  I  dare  say,  hb  diligence  will 
not  be  tfce  least  lesseoed^  wbea  he  kmms  his  ol^ 
ligations  to  yon. 

CapU  Sav,  Ob,  sir,  I  am  pmkedjveaMBvi 
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my  obligations !  and  the  oonsciottsness  of  them, 
was  one  motive  of  my  coming  here  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Then,  you  have  made  your  acknow- 
ledgments to  Miss  Walsingham,  I  hope  ? 

Aim  Wal.  He  has,  indeed,  general,  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  necessary. 

Gen.  Sav,  That  opinion  proceeds  from  the  li- 
berality of  your  temper ;  tor,  'tis  impossible  he 
can  ever  say  enough  of  your  goodness. 

Capt.  Sav.  So  it  is ;  if  you  knew  but  all,  sir ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Whv»  who  can  know  more  of  the 
matter  than  myself? 

Mist  Wal.  This  gentlemen,  it  seems,  has  some- 
thing, general  Savage,  very  necessary  for  your 
information. 

Gen,  Sav.  How's  this  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  Nay,  sir,  I  oulv  say,  that,  for  some 
particular  reasons,  which  I  shall  communicate  to 
you  at  a  more  proper  time,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  lady  whose  hand  you  kindly  intended 
for  me  this  morning. 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  you  must ! Why,  then,  I  hope 

you  decline,  at  the  same  time,  all  pretension  to 
every  shilling  of  my  fortune  ?  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  you  tight,  you  poltroon,  but  I  can 
punish' you  for  cowardice. 

Mm  Wal.  Nay,  but,  general,  let  me  interpose 

here If  he  can  maintain  any  chaige  against 

the  lady's  reputation,  'twould  be  very  hard  that 
he  should  be  disinherited  for  a  nece^ry  atten- 
tion to  his  honour. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  if  I  don't  make  the  charge 
good,  I  submit  to  be  disinherited  without  mur- 
muring. 

Gen.  Sav.  Tis  false  as  hell !  the  lady  is  infi- 
nitely too  good  for  you  in  every  respect ;  and  I 
undervalued  her  worth,  when  I  thought  of  her 
for  your  wife. 

Miss  Wal.  I  am  sure  the  lady  is  much  obliged 
to  your  favourable  opinion,  sir. 

Gen,  Sav.  Not  in  the  least,  madam;  I  only 
do  her  common  justice. 

Capt.  Sav.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
displeased  a  moment,  sir ;  suffer  me,  therefore, 
to  render  the '  conversation  less  equivocal,  and  a 
few  words  will  explain  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  Sirrah,  I'll  hear  no  explanation — 
ar'n't  my  orders,  that  you  should  mary? 

Miu  WaL  For  my  sake  hear  him,  general  Sa- 
vage. 

Capt.  Sav.  Madam,  I  disdain  every  favour  that 
is  to  be  procured  by  your  interposition. 

[Exit  Captain  Savage. 

Miss  WaL  This  matter  must  not  be  suflfered 
to  proceed  farther  though/  provokingly,  cruelly 
as  the  captain  has  behaved. 

^Aside. 

Gen,  Sav,  What's  that  you  say,  my  bewitching 
girl? 

Miss  WaL  I  say  that  you  must  make  it  up 
widi  the  captain,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to 
faiear  his  chai^  patiently. 


Gen.  Sav*  I  am  shocked  at  the  bratality  d 
the  dog !  he  has  no  more  principle  than  a  ssqIb, 
and  no  more  steadiness  than  a  young  recmk  ^ 
on  drill — But  you  shall  have  ample  aaiisfacikio: 
— this  very  day  I'll  cut  him  off  from  a.  poiS'gbiBry 
of  succeeding  to  a  shilling  of  mj  fartnne.  Bis 
shall  be  as  miserable  as 

Miss  WaL  Dear  general,  do  yoa  dunk  tfa« 
this  would  give  me  any  satisfaction  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  How  he  became  acquainted  wiik 
my  design,  I  know  not ;  but  I  see  plainly  thil 
his  mutiny  proceeds  from  his  aversion  to  mj  satt- 
rying  agam. 

Miss  WaL  To  your  marrying  again,  air !  why 
should  he  object  to  that  ? 

Gen.  Sav,  Why,  fbr  fear  I  should  have  ocfccr 
children,  to  be  sure. 

Miss  WaL  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  from  that 
motive ;  and,  if  I  can  overlook  his  folly^  yoa 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  it. 

Gen.  Sav,  After  what  you  have  seen, 
should  make  you  a  little  more  attentive  to 
own  interest,  my  lovely  girl ! 

Miss  Wal.  VVhat !  at  the  expence  of  his? 

Gen,  Sav.  In  the  approaching  chaise  of  j 
situation^  there  may  be  a  familv  of  vonr  own. 

Miss  WaL  Suppose  there  shouldiy  sir;  won) 
there  be  a  family  of  his  too  f 

Gen,  Sav,  1  care  not  what  becomes  of  his 
family. 

Aliss  WaL  But,  pray,  let  me  think  a  litde  idnat 
it,  general. 

Gen.  Sav,  Tis  hard,  indeed,  when  I  was  so 
desirous  of  promoting  his  happiness^  that  he 
should  throw  any  thing  in  the  wa^  of  mine. 

Miss  WaL  Recollect,  sir,  hu  ofience  «is 
wholly  confined  to  me. 

Gen,  Sav.  Well,  my  love,  and  isn't  it  throwing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  wiken  be 
abuses  you  so  grossly  for  your  readiness  to  mar- 
ry me? 

Miss  WaL  Sir ! 

Gen.  Sav,  I  see,  with  all  your  good  nator^ 
that  this  is  a  question  you  cannot  rally  against. 

Miu  Wal.  It  is  indeed,  sir ^What  will  be- 
come of  me ! 

[Asiie. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  seem  suddenly  disordereii,  ny 
love ! 

Miss  WaL  Why,  really,  sir,  this  affiur  afiecli 
me  strongly ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Well,  it  is  possible,  that,  for  yoor 
sake,  I  may  not  punish  him  with  as  much  seve-  • 
rity  as  I  intended :  in  about  an  hour,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  beat  up  your  quarters  again  with  Mr 
Torrington ;  for  'tis  necessary  I  shmild  shew  yoa 
some  proof  of  my  gratitude,  since  yoa  have  been 
so  kindly  pleased  to  honour  me  with  a.  proof  of 
your  affiertion. 

Misi  Wal.  [Aside^  S0|  now  indeed,  vve're  is 
a  hopeful  situation ! 
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EN£  1X.^—Chmget  (o  Tokrikotom's  dum- 

ben  in  the  Temple. 

nter  XoRRiKOTONy  Leech,  Crow,  and  Wolf. 

TV>r.   Walk  in,  gentlemen-^^A  good  pretty 
ung  man,  that  we  parted  with  just  now — Pray, 

ntlen&en,  be  seated 

J^ecA.   He  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  younp  man. 
Crawo.  And  knows  how  to  do  a  i^enteei  thing— 
\i'oifl   As  handsome  as  any  body. 
JI\>r.  Xtiere  is  a  rectitude,  besides,  in  his  pole- 
icfil  principles. 
Leech,  In  what,  sir? 
jTor.  His  polemical  principles. 
Craw,  What  arc  thev,  sir  f 
Tor.  I  beg  pardon,  fcentlemen ;  you  are  not 
ufBciently  intimate  with  the  English  language, 
3  carry  on  a  conversation  in  it. 
Woifi  Yes,  we  are,  sir. 
Tor.  Because,  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you, 
reMI  talk  in  Latin? 
JLeech.  We  don't  understand  Latin,  sir. 
Tor.  I  thought  you  generally  conversed  in  that 
Anicuage  abroad. 

Crow.  No,  nor  at  home  neither,  sir :  there  is  a 
language  we  sometimes  talk  in,  called  slang. 

Tor.  A  species  of  the  ancient  Sclavonic,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Leech.  No,  its  a  little  rum  tongue,  that  we  un- 
derstand among  von  another-—— 

Tor.  I  never  heard  of  it  before — but  to  busi- 
ness, gentlemen — the  constitution  of  your  coun* 
try  is  at  present  very  deplorable,  I  hear  ? 

Woif.  Why,  ind^,  sir,  there  never  was  a 
greater  cry  against  people  in  our  way. 

Tor.  But  you  have  laws,  I  suppose,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  your  trade  ? 

Leech,  To  be  sure  we  have,  sir :  nevertheless, 
ve  find  it  very  di£Bcult  to  carry  it  on. 

Crow.  We  are  harassed  by  so  many  oppre»- 
ttons — 

Tor.  What,  by  the  Prussian  troops  ? 
Crow.  The  Prussian  troops,  sir ! — Lord  bless 
you,  no  !  by  the  courts  of  law ;  if  ve  make  never 
so  small  a  mistake  in  our  duties. 

Tor.  Then  your  duties  are  very  high,  or  very 
numerous— 

Leech.  I  am  afraid  we  don't  undei  stand  one 
another,  >ir 

lor.  I  am  afraid  so,  too— Pray,  wheie  are  your 
papers,  gentlemen  ? 

Leech.  Here's  all  the  papers  we  have,  sir 

You^U  find  every  thing  right 

Tor.  1  dare  sa^  I  sh^l.  [Readi.]  <  Middlesex 
to  wit— Why,  this  is  a  warrant  from  the  Sheriff's 
office  to  arrest  some  body ! 
Cnm,  To  be  sure  it  is,  sir 
Tor.  And  what  do  you  give  it  to  me  for? 
Wolf,  To  shew  that  we  have  done  nothing 
contrary  to  law,  sir. 
Tcir.  Who  supposes  that  you  have  ? 

Vol.  n. 


Leech.  Only  because  yon  asked  for  our  pa> 
pers,  sir. 

Tor.  Whv,  what  has  this  to  do  with  them? 

Crow.  Why,  that^s  the  warrant  for  arresting 
the  young  gentleman. 

Tor.  What  young  gentleman? 

Wolf.  Lord  bless  your  heart,  sir  !  that  stopped 
vou  in  the  street,  and  that  you  bailed  for  the 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 

Tor.  I  bailed  for  an  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds ! 

Leech.  Sure,  sir,  you  told  me  to  follow  you  to 
your  chambers,  aud  you  would  satisfy  us. 

Tor.  Pray  hear  me,  sir — ar^n^t  you  a  trader  of 
Dantzick  ? 

Leech.  I  a  trader !  I  am  no  trader,  nor  did  I 
ever  before  hear  of  any  such  place. 

Tor,  Perhaps  this  gentleman  is^— 

Crow.  Lord  help  your  head,  I  was  bom  ia 
Claremarket,  and  never  was  farther  out  of  town 
in  my  life  than  Brentford,  to  attend  the  Sheriff 
at  the  Middlesex  election  ! 

Tor.  And  it  may  be  that  you  don^t  want  to 
be  naturalized  ?  [To  Wolf. 

Wotf.  For  what,  my  master  ?  I  am  a  livery- 
man  of  London  already,  and  have  a  vote,  be- 
sides, for  the  four  counties. 

Tor.  Well,  gentlemen,  having  been  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  what  you  are  not.  Mid  a  little  to  the 
obligpuion,  and  tell  me  what  you  are? 

Leech.  Why,  sir,  the  warrant  that  we  have 
shewed  yon,  tells  that  ve  are  slieriflTs  officers. 

Tor.  SherifTs  officers  are  you  ? — O-ho  !— -Sher- 
ifTs  officers ! — then  I  suppose  you  must  be  three 
verv  honest  gentlemen? 

Crow.  Sir ! — we  are  as  honest     ■ 

Tor.  As  sherift's  officers  usually  are ^Yet 

could  you  think  of  nobody,  but  a  man  of  the  law,^ 
for  the  object  of  your  conspiracy  ? 

Leech.  Sir,  we  don't  understand  what  you 
mean? 

7br.  But  I  understand  what  you  mean,  and 
therefore  I'll  deal  with  you  properly. 

Wolf,  1  hope,  sir,  you'll  pay  us  the  money, 
for  we  can't  go  till  the  bSut  is  certainly  settled 
in  some  manner. 

Tbr.  O,  vou  can't?— why,  then,  I  will  pay  you — 
But  it  shall  be  in  a  coin  you  won't  like^  dlepend 
upon  it-^Uere,  Mr  Moleswortb— 

Enter  Molisworth. 

Make  out  mittirousses  for  the  commit- 
ment of  these  three  fellows;  they  are  disguised 
to  defraud  people;  but  I  am  in  the  commissioa 
for  Middlesex,  and  I'll  have  you  all  brought  to 
justice — I'll  teach  you  to  go  masquerading  about 
the  streets.  So,  take  them  along,  Mr  Moles- 
worth. 

Leech.  Ve  don't  fear  vour  mittimus. 

Crow.  We'll  put  in  bail  directly,  and  try  it 
with  yoo;  though  you  are  a  great  lawyer. 

01 
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Wolf.  HeU  make  a  fiat  of  hiniself  in  thb 
Nantzick  affiiir. 
2br.  Mighty  well  I-^And  if  I  imd  the  yoong 


barntter,  he  may,  perhaps,  take  a  trip  to  the 
barbarous  borders  ot  the  Ohio,  from  the  kieauti- 
fui  banks  of  the  Thames.  lExeuutm 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L^An  apartwmni  at  Bclville^s. 

Enter  Mrs  Belville,  and  Captain  Savage. 

Mrt  BeL  DonV  argue  with  me,  captaiil  Sa- 
vage ;  but  consider  that  I  am  a  wife,  and  pity 
ny  distraction. 

Capt.  Sav.  Dear  madam,  there  is  no  ooca^n 
to  be  so  much  alarmed.  Mr  BeWille  Ins  very 
properly  determined  not  to  fight ;  he  told  me  so 
nimself,  and  should  have  been  effectually  pre* 
▼ented,  if  I  hadn't  known  his  resolution. 

Mrs  BeL  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  extre- 
mities be  may  be  provoked,  if  he  meets  Mr 
Leeson.  I  have  sent  for  you,  therefore,  to  be^, 
tliat  you  will  save  him  from  the  possibility,  ei- 
ther of  exposing  himself  to  any  danger,  or  of 
doing  an  injury  to  his  adversaiy. 

Capt,  Stn.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  m»- 
damr 

Mrt  BeL  Fly  to  Hyde  Park,  and  prevent,  if 

r^  possible,  his  meeting  with  Mr  Leesoo :  do  it, 
conjure  you,  if  you'd  save  me  from  desperation. 

Capt.  Sav.  Though  you  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  madam, 
yet,  since  you  are  so  very  much  affected,  1*11  im- 
mediately execute  your  commands. 

[Exit  Captatn  Savage. 

Mrt  BeL  Merciful  Heaven !  where  is  the  ge- 
nerosity, wbere  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  shame 
of  men,  to  find  a  pleasure  in  pursuits,  which  they 
cannot  remember  without  tbe  deepest  horror, 
which  diey  camnot  follow  without  the  meaaest 
fraud,  and  which  they  cannot  effect,  without 
consequences  the  most  dreadful?  The  single 
word.  Pleasure,  in  a  masculine  sense,  compre- 
hends every  thing  that  is  cruel !  every  thine  that 
is  base !  and  every  thing  that  b  desperate  f  Yet 
men,  in  other  respects,  the  noblest  of  their  spe- 
cies, make  it  the  principal  business  of  their  lives, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  tbe  peace 
of  the  happiest  fantUes,  though  their  own  must 
be  necessarily  exposed  to  destruction — O  Bel- 
ville !  Belville ! — ^my  life !  my  love !— The  great- 
est crime  which  a  libertine  can  ever  experience, 
is  too  despicable  to  be  envied— 'tis  at  best  no- 
diing  bat  a  victory  over  his  own  hanaanity ;  and, 
if  he  is  a  husband,  he  must  be  dead,  indeed,  if 
lie  is  not  doaMy  tortiwed  upon  iht  wheel  of  re- 
eoHection. 

Enter  Miss  Walstngham  and  Lady  Rachel 

Mildew. 

Mitt  Wal.   My  dear  Mrs  Belville,  I  am  ex- 
tremely unhappy'  to  see  you  so  dtstressed ! 
*  ^Jjadtf  Rack.  Now,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see 


her  so !  for,  if  she  was  not  greatly  distressed,  it 
would  be  monstrously  unnatural ! 

iirt  BeL  O,  Matilda ! — my  husband  !  my  boft- 
baud !  my  children  !  my  children ! 

Mist  Wal.  Don't  weep,  my  dear !  doQ*t  weep  ! 
pray,  be  comforted ;  all  may  end  happily  !  Lady 
Rachel,  beg  of  her  not  to  cry  so. 

La4fy  Rack.  Why,  you  are  crying  yoorselfp 
Miss  Walsingham ;  and,  though  I  think  it  cot  of 
character  to  encourage  her  tears,  I  csn't  help 
keeping  you  oompant^. 

Mrt  BeL  O,  why  is  not  some  efiectoal  metJiod 
contrived  to  prevent  this  horrible  practice  of  duel- 
line! 

Lady  Rack.  Fll  expose  it  on  tbe  stage,  since 
the  law,  now-a-days,  kindly  leaves  tbe  whole  cog- 
nizance of  it  to  the  theatre. 

Mitt  WaL  And  yet,  if  the  laws  againat  it  were 
as  well  enforced  as  the  laws  against  deatroying 
the  game,  perhaps  it  would  be  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the 'kingdom. 

Mrt  BeL  No  law  will  ever  be  effectual  tiU 
the  custom  is  rendered  infamous. — Wives  must 
shriek  ! — mothers  must  agooiae ! — orphans  must 
multipijr!  unless  some  blessed  hana  strqs  the 
fascinating  glare  from  honourable  murder,  asd 
bravely  exposes  the  idol  who  is  worshipped  this 
in  blood !  While  it  is  disreputable  to  obey  the 
laws,  we  cannot  look  for  reformatiou : — Bot,  if 
the  duelist  is  once  banished  from  the  presetiot  of 
his  sovereign ; — if  he  is  for  life  excluded  the  oio- 
iidenoe  of  his  country ; — ^if  a  mark  of  indeiibJe 
disgrace  is  stamped  upon  him,  the  sword  of  pub- 
lic justice  will  be  the  sole  cbastiaer  of  wromgs ; 
trifles  will  not  be  punished  with  death  ;  and  of- 
fences, reaHy  meritmg  sucfa  a  punishoMnt,  will  be 
reserved  for  the  only  proper  avenger,  the  coaunoa 
executioner. 

Ladtf  Rack.  I  could  not  have  expressed  aBjaeU* 
better  on  the  subject,  my  dear :  but,  till  such  a 
hand  as  you  talk  of  is  found,  the  beat  wtii  fall 
into  the  error  of  tbe  times. 

Mitt  WaL  Yes ;  and  butcher  each  other  l^ 
asadmon,  for  fear  their  courage  should  be  sus- 
pected by  fools. 

Mrt  BeL  No  newt  vet  from  captain  Savage  ? 

Ladif  Rack.  He  can  t  have  readied  Hyde-paik 
yet,  m\  dear. 

Mm  WaL  Let'os  lead  yea  to  your  chaiaber, 
my  dear ;  vou'll  be  better  there. 

Afrs  Bet.  Matilda,  I  nanst  be  wretched  any 
where ;  bat  VU  attend  ftm. 

Lady  Raeh.  Thank  Heaven  i  have  ao  hn^aod 
to  plunge  me  into  such  a  situation  ! 

Mitt  Wid.  And,  if  I  thooght  Icaald  keep  my 
resolution,  Fd  determioe  this  moment  on  liviag 
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wk\\  the  days  of  my  life.    Pray,  don't  spare 
ni,    my  dear.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  IL-^Hi^park. 

Enter  Belvilie. 

/.  X  fancy  I  am  radier  before  the  time  of 
intment;  engagements  of  this  kind  are  the 
ones,  in  which,  now-a-days,  people  pretend 
y  punctuality : — a  man  is  allowed  naif  an 
s  law  to  dinner ;  but  a  thrust  through  the 
must  be  given  within  a  second  of  the  clock. 

Enter  Leeson. 

ee.   Yoar  servant,  sir. ^Your  name,  I  sui^ 

,   is  BclviUc  ? 

ei.  Your  supposition  is  very  right,  sir ;  and, 

icy,  I  am  not  much  in  the  wrong,  when  I  sup- 

;  your  name  to  be  Leeson. 

e  r.   It  is,  sir :  I  am  sorry  I  should  keep  yoa 

r  a  moment. 

lei.   I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  you  should  bring  roe 

t  at  all ! 

^e.    I  r^^ret  the  occasion,  be  assured,  sir; 

'tis  not  now  a  time  for  talking ;  we  must  pro- 
1  tu  action. 

If/.  And  yet,  talking  is  all  the  action  I  shall 
Deed  to,  depend  upon  it 
>*e.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Where  are  your 
ols? 

^ei.  Where  I  intend  they  shall  remain,  till  my 
t  journey  into  the  country ;  very  quietly  over 

chimney  in  my  dressing-room. 
Lee,  You  treat  thb  matter  with  too  much  le- 
7 J  Mr  Belville;  take  your  choice  of  mine,  sir. 
Bel.  I'd  rather  take  them  both,  if  you  please; 
,  then,  no  mischief  shall  be  done  with  either 
them. 

Lee.  Sir,  this  trifling  is  adding  insult  to  injury; 
d  shall  be  resented  accordingly.    Did  not  you 
me  here  to  give  roe  satisfaction  ? 
JieL  Yes;  every  satisfaction  in  my  power. 
Lee.  Take  one  of  these  pistols,  then. 
He  I,  Come,  Mr  Leeson,  your  bravery  will  not 
all  be  lessened  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  un- 
irstandiog:  If  nothing  less  than  my  life  can 
one  for  the  injury  I  have  unconsciously  done 
>u,  fire  at  roe  instantly,  but  don't  he  ofi<inded 
realise  I  decline  to  do  you  an  additional  wrong. 

Lee.  *Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  think  I  come  here 
ith  an  intendon  to  murder  ? 

Bel,  You  come  to  arm  the  guilty  against  the 
inocent,  sir;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
lost  atn)cioos  intention  of  murder ! 

Lee.  How's  this  !— 

Bei  Look'e,  Mr  Leeson,  there's  your  pistol — 
TArowi  it  on  the  ground.]  I  have  alreaoy  acted 
rery  wrongly  with  respect  to  your  sister ;  but,  sir, 
[  have  some  character  (though,  perhaps,  little 
enough)  to  maintain,  and  I  will  not  do  a  still 
j«.«e  «io«,  in  «««g  »,  h«d  .«««.», our 

Lee,  This  hypocntical  cant  of  cowardice,  sir, 


is  too  palpable  to  disarm  my  resentment ;  though 
I  held  you  to  be  a  man  of  profligate  principles,  I 
nevertheless  considered  you  as  a  man  of  courage; 
but,  if  you  hesitate  a  moment  longer,  by  Heaven 
I'll  chastise  you  on  the  spot !  [Drawt.] 

Bel.  I  must  defend  my  life ;  though,  if  it  did 
not  look  like  timidity,  I  would  inform  you — [l^hey 
jfight ;  Leeson  u  JUMirmed.1 — Mr  Leeson,  there 
is  your  sword  again. 

Lee.  Srike  it  throu^  my  bosom,  sir ! — ^I  don't 
desire  tu  out-live  this  instant ! 

Bel.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  long 
live  liappy ! — as  your  sister,  though,  to  my  shame, 
I  can  Claim  no  merit  on  that  account,  is  recover- 
ed, unpolluted,  by  her  family :  but,  let  roe  beg, 
that  you  will  now  see  the  folly  of  decisions  by  th% 
sword,  when  success  is  not  fortunately  chained  ta 
the  side  of  justice.  Before  I  leave  you,  receive 
my  sincerest  apologies  for  the  injuries  I  have  done 
you ;  and,  be  assured,  no  occurrence  will  ever 
give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  an  opportunity  of 
serving  you,  if,  after  what  is  past,  y^^  shall,  at 
any  dme,  condescend  to  use  me  as  a  friend. 

[£xiV  Bel. 

Lee,  Very  well — very  well — very  well, 

Enter  Coknollt. 

What !  you  have  been  within  hearing  I  suppose? 

Con.  I  ou  may  say  that. 

Lee.  And  is  not  this  very  fine  ? 

Con.  Why,  I  can't  say  much  as  to  the  finery 
of  it,  sir ;  but  it  is  very  foolish. 

Lee.  And  so  this  is  my  satisfaction,  after  all ! 

Con.  Yes ;  and  pretty  satisfaction  it  is  !  When 
Mr  Belville  did  you  but  one  injury,  he  was  the 
greatest  villain  in  the  world ;  but,  now,  chat  he 
has  done  you  two,  in  drawing  his  sword  upon 
you,  i  suppose  he  is  a  very  worthy  geatleman. 

Lee.  To  be  foiled,  baiHed,  disappointed  in  my 
revenge  ! — What  though  my  swter  is  by  accident 
unsUiiued,  his  intentions  are  as  criminal  as  if  her 
ruin  was  actually  perpetratetl ;  there  is  no  possi^ 
bility  of  enduring  this  reflection ! — I  wish  not  for 
the  blood  of  my  enemy,  but  I  would,  at  least^ 
have  the  credit  of  giving  him  life. 

Con.  Arrah,  my  dear,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  the  life  of  your  enemy,  you  should  not  put 
him  in  the  way  of  death. 

Lee.  No  more  of  these  reflecdons,  my  dear 
Connolly ;  my  own  feelings  are  painful  enough. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  these  damn«-d 
pistols,  and  go  with  me  to  the  coach  ? 

Con.  Troth,  and  that  I  will !  but  don't  make 
yourself  uneasy;  consider  that  you  have  done 
every  thing  which  honour  required  at  your  bands, 

lie.  I  hope  so. 

Con,  Why,  yon  know  so :  you  have  broke  the 
laws  of  Heaven  and  earth,  as  nobly  as  the  6rst 
lord  in  the  land ;  and  you  have  convinced  the 
world,  that  whcu  any  body  has  di>De  your  faniily 
one  injury,  you  have  courage  enough  to  do  it  an- 
other yourself,  by  haiardiiig  your  life. 

Lcc,  Those;  Conolly,  who  would  live  reputftf 
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bly  in  any  country,  roust  regulate  their  conduct, 
in  many  cases,  by  its  very  prejudices. — Custom, 
with  respect  to  duelling,  is  a  tyrant,  whose  des- 
potism no  body  ventures  to  attack,  though  every 
body  detests  its  cruelty. 

Qm.  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  tyrant  of  any 
kind  would  be  tolerated  in  Eqgland.  But  where 
do  you  think  of  going  now  ?  For  chambers,  you 
know,  will  be  most  delightfully  dangerous,  till 
you  have  come  to  ap  explanation  widi  Mr  Tor^ 
rington. 

Lee.  I  shall  go  to  Mrs  Crayons. 

Con.  What !  the  gentlewoman  that  paints  all 
manner  of  colours  in  red  chalk } 

Lee,  Yes;  where  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Emily. 

Con.  And  where  the  sweet  creature  has  met 
you  two  or  three  times,  under  pretence  of  sitting 
for  her  picture  ? 

Lee,  Mrs  Crayons  will,  I  dare  say,  oblige  me, 
in  this  exigency,  with  an  apartment  for  a  few 
days.    I  shall  write,  from  her  house,  a  full  ex- 

I Sanation  of  my  conduct  to  Mr  Torrington,  and 
et  him  know  where  I  am ;  for  the  honest  old 
man  must  not  be  the  smallest  sufferer,  though  a 
thousand  prisons  were  to  stare  me  in  the  face. — 
But  come,  Connolly,  we  have  no  time  to  lose : 
— Yet,  if  you  had  any  prudence,  you  would  aban- 
don me  in  my  present  situation. 

Con,  Ah,  sir,  is  this  your  opinion  of  my  friend- 
ship ?  Do  you  think  that  any  thin^  can  ever  give 
me  half  so  much  pleasure  in  scrvmg  you,  as  see- 
ing you  surrounded  by  misfortunes?      \^Exeunt, 

SCENE  ni. — Change*  to  an  apartment  at  Bel- 

ville's. 

^nter  Generai.  Savage,  Mr  Torringtov,  and 

Spruce, 

Spruce.  Miss  Walsingham  will  wait  on  you  im- 
ineaiately,  gentlemen. 

Gen.  Sav.  Very  well. 

Spruce.  [Aside.]  What  can  old  Holofemes 
w^ant  so  continually  with  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

[Exit  Spruce. 

Gen.  Sot.  When  I  bring  this  sweet  mild  crea- 
ture home,  I  shall  be  able  to  break  her  spirit  to 
mj  own  wishes — I'll  inure  her  to  proper  disci- 
phne  from  the  first  moment,  and  mate  her  trem- 
ble at  the  very  thought  of  mutiny. 

Tor.  Ah,  ^neral,  you  are  wonderfully  brave, 
when  you  know  the  meekness  of  your  adversary. 

Gen.  Sav,    Envy,  Torrington — stark,   staring 

envy : ^Few  fellows,  on  the  borders  of  fifty, 

have  so  much  reason  as  myself,  to  boast  of  a 
blooming  young  woman's  partiality. 

Tor.  On  the  borders  df  fifty,  man ! — ^beyond 
the  confines  of  threescore. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  more  reason  I  have  to  boast  of 
my  victory,  then ;  but  don't  grumble  at  my  tri- 
umph :  you  shall  have  a  kiss  of  the  bride :  let  that 
pontent^ouy  Torrington^  


Enter  Miss  Walsivoham . 

Mist  WaL  Gentlemen,  your  most  obecfieoC; 
— general,  I  intended  writing  to  yoa  about  a 
trifling  mistake ;  but,  poor  Mrs  Belville  has  been 
so  very  ill,  that  I  could  not  find  an  oppoitonitj. 

Gen.  Sav.  1  am  very  sorry  fur  Mrs  Belriile's 
illness ;  but  I  am  happy,  madam,  to  be  perKm- 
ally  in  the  way  of  receiving  your  commanas ;  and 
I  wait  upon  you  with  Mr  Turringtoo,  to  talk 
about  a  marriage-settlement. 

Miss  WaL  Heavens,  how  shall  I  undeceive 
him !  lAside, 

Tor.  Tis  rather  an  aukward  basiness,  Misa 
Watsiugham,  to  trouble  you  upon ;  but  as  the 
general  wishes  that  the  afllair  may  be  as  private 
as  possible,  he  tliought  it  better  to  speak  to  your- 
self,  than  to  treat  with  any  other  person. 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes,  my  lovely  giri ;  and,  to  ooo- 
vinoe  you  that  I  intended  to  carry  on  an  hoaoar^ 
able  war,  not  to.  pillage  like  a  free-booter,  Mr 
Torrington  will.be  a  trustee. 

Miss  WaL  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yoor  iiH 
tention,  but  there's  no  necessity  to  talk  aboat  nay 
settlement — for 

Gen.  Sav.  Pardon,  me,  madam ! — pardon  toe, 
there  is — besides,  I  have  determined  that  there 
shall  be  one,  and  what  I  once  determine,  is  ab- 
solute.— A  tolerable  hint  for  her  own  behavioorp 
when  I  have  married  her,  Torrington. 

[Aside  to  Toa. 

Miss  WaL  I  must  not  shock  him  before  Mr 
Torrington.  [ilsi<fe.]  General  Savage,  will  yoa 
give  me  leave  to  speak  a  few  wordsin  private  toyou? 

Gen.  Sav.  There's  no  occasion  fur  aouoding  a 
retreat,  madam.  Mr  Torrington  is  acquainted 
with  the  whole  business;  and  I  am  detennined^ 
for  your  sake,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  withoot 
him. 

Tor.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  yoar  hearii^ 
the  lady  ex  parte,  general. 

Miss  WaL  What  I  have  to  say,  sir,  is  of  a  veiy 
particular  nature. 

Tor.  [Rising^  111  leave  the  room,  then. 

Gen.  Sav.  [Opposing  him.]  You  slian*t  leave 
the  room,  Torrington.  Miss  Walsingham  shall 
have  a  specimen  of  my  command,  even  before 
marriage ;  and  you  shall  see,  that  every  woaaa 
is  not  to  bully  me  out  of  my  detennination. 

[Aside  to  Tor. 

Miss  WaL  Well,  general,  you  must  have  your 
own  way. 

Gen  Sav.  [To  Tor.]  Don't  you  see  that  "ds 
only  fighting  the  battle  stoutly  at  first,  with  ooa 
of  these  gentle  creatures } 

Tor.  [Significant^/.]  Ah,  general ! 

Gen,  Stiv.  I  own,  madam,  your  situation  b  a 
distressing  one ;  let  us  sit  down — let  us  sit  dowi^^ 

Miss  WaL  It  is  unspeakably  distressing,  indeed, 
sir. 

Tor.  Distressing,  however,  as  it  may  be,  wa 
must  proceed  to  i:|sue;  madam ;  the  general  pio» 
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tn  your  joiiiture  to  be  one  Ihoiifluid  pounds 


Hiss  JVaL  Genetftl  Savage ! 

3reffi«  Sav.  You  thiok  this  too  little^  perhaps? 

Miss  IWsL  I  can't  think  of  anj  jointure,  sir. 

/\>v-.   ^VVhjy  to  be  sore,  a  jointure  is,  at  best, 

t  A  melancholy  possession,  for  it  must  be  por^ 

as«<l  by  the  loss  of  the  husband  yon  lo?e ! 

JMLiss  WaL  Pray,  don't  name  it,  Mr  Tonini^n ! 

Oen.   Sav*    [KMng  her  AaadL]   A  thousand 

aiiks  Coyoo,  my  lorely  girl ! 

A£iss  WaL  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  go  my  hand ! 

Oett.  Sav.  I  shall  be  road  'till  it  gives  me  legal 
>8»easion  of  the  town  ! 

JIftss  WaL  Gentlemen — Beneral — MrTorring- 
>n,  I — beg  you'll  hear  me! 

Gen*  Sav,  By  all  means^  my  adorable  creature ! 

craii  never  have  too  many  proofs  of  your  disin- 
erested  affection. 

Alias  WaL  There  is  a  capital  mistake  in  this 

vlK>le  a&ip— I  am  sinking  under  a  load  of  dis- 
I 


Oefi.  Sav.  Your  confusion  makes  you  look 
channiBgly,  though. 

Af  its  WaL  There  is  no  occasion  to  tidk  of  join- 
ture, or  marriages  to  me ;  I  am  not  going  to  be 
married. 

Tor.  What's  this  ? 

ldi$$  WaL  Nor  have  I  an  idea  in  nature,  how- 
ever enviable  I  think  the  honour,  of  being  your 
wife,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Madam ! 
Tar.  Why,  here's  a  demur ! 
Miu  WaL  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that,  in  our  con- 
versation this  morning,  my  confusion,   arising 
from  the  particularity  of  the  subject,  has  led  you 
into  a  material  misconception. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  thunder-struck,  madam  !    I 
could  not  mistake  my  ground. 

TfT.  As  clear  a  noL  prot.  as  ever  was  issued 
by  an  attorney-general. 

Gen.  Sav.  Surely  you  can't  fon;et,  that,  at  the 
first  word,  you  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce ;  told  me 
even,  that  \  had  a  previous  friend  in  the  fort ; 
and  did  not  so  much  as  hint  a  single  article  of 
capitulation  f  ' 

Tor.  Now  for  tlie  rejmnder  to  this  replication ! 
Ifift  WaL  All  this  is  uoauestionably  true,  ge- 
neral, snd  perhaps  a  good  deal  more;  but  in 
reality,  my  confusion  before  yon  on  this  subject 
to-dsy  wss  such,  diat  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
said ;  I  wss  dying  with  distress,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment sm  very  litue  better.    Permit  me  to  retire, 
general  Ssvagey  and  only  sofiSN*  me  to  add,  that 
though  I  think  myself  highly  flattered  by  your 
addressee  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  re- 
ceive diem.    Lord !  Lord !  I  am  glad  'tis  over  in 
any  msoner.  [Rrit. 

Tor,  Why,  we  are  a  little  out  of  this  matter, 
general ;  the  judge  has  decided  against  us,  when 
we  imsgined  ourselves  sure  of  the  cause. 

Gen,  Sao.  The  gates  shut  in  my  teeth,  just  as 
I  expected  the  keys  from  tbegovenor!  f 


Ibr.  I  am  disappointed  myself,  man ;  I  shan't 
have  a  kiss  of  the  bride. 

Gen.  Sav.  At  my  time  of  life,  too ! 

Tor.  I  said,  from  the  first,  you  were  too  old 
for  her. 

Gen,  Sav.  Zounds !  to  fancy  myself  sure  of  her, 
and  to  triumph  upon  a  oertsinty  of  victory ! 

7or.  Ay,  and  to  kiss  her  hand  in  a  rapturous 
return  for  her  tenderness  to  you : — ^let  me  advise 
you  never  to  kiss  before  folks,  as  long  as  you  live 
again. 

Gen.  Sav,  Don't  distract  me,  Torrington !  a 
joke,  where  a  friend  has  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  battle,  is  a  downright  inhumanity. 

Tor,  You  told  me,  that  your  son  had  accused 
her  of  something  that  you  would  not  bear ;  sup- 
pose we  call  at  ms  lodgings  ?  he,  perhaps^  as  an 
aan'ciis  curut^  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  in- 
formation. 

Gen.  Sav.  Thank  yon  for  the  thought— But 
keep  your  finger  more  than  ever  upon  your  (ios^ 
dear  Torrincton.  You  know  how  1  ciread  the 
danger  of  ridicule ;  and  it  would  be  too  much,  not 
only  to  be  thrashed  out  of  the  field,  but  to  be 
laughed  at  into  the  bargain. 

Tor,  I  thought,  when  you  made  a  presentment 
of  your  sweet  person  to  Miss  Walsinghain,  that 
the  bill  would  be  returned  ignoramus.   [Ejeennt» 

SCENE  IV.— Belville's. 

Mas  BiLviLLE,  and  Lady  Rachel  Mildew, 
ditcovered  on  a  topha. 

Lady  Rack,  You  beard  what  captain  Savage 
said? 

Mrt  BeL  I  would  flatter  myself,  bat  my  heart 
will  not  sufier  it ;  the  Park  might  be  too  full  for 
the  horrid  purpose,  and  perhaps  they  are  gone  to 
decide  the  quarrel  in  some  other  place. 

Lady  Ra<!k.  The  captain  inquired  of  numbers 
in  the  Paik,  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  them, 
and  is  therefore  positive,  that  they  are  parted 
without  doina  any  mischief. 

Mr$  BeL  I  am,  nevertheless,  torn  by  a  thou- 
sand aporehensions;  and  my  faixnr,  with  a  gloomy 
kind  or  fondness,  fastens  on  the  most  deadly. 
This  very  mominf^  I  exultin^ly  numbered  mvsuf 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  happiest  wives.  Peniaps 
I  am  a  wife  no  longer^perhaps,  my  little  inno« 
cents,  your  unhappy  father  is  this  moment  breath- 
ing his  last  sigh,  and  wishing,  O,  how  vainly! 
that  he  had  nut  preferred  a  guilty  pleasure  to 
his  own  life,  to  my  eternal  peace  of  mind,  and 
your  felicity ! 


Enter  Spruce. 

ruee.  Madam!  madam!   my  master! 
master! 
Mr$  Be  .  Is  he  safe? 

Enter  Belvilli^ 
BeL  My  love! 
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Mrs  BeL  O,  Mr  fielville !  [Faints. 

Bel  Assistance,  quick ! 

Lady  Rack,  There  she  revires. 

BeL  The  aiigel  softens!  how  tbb  ren4|i  my 
lieart! 

Mrs  Bel,  O,  Mr  Belville,  if  you  could  conceive 
the  agonies  I  have  endured,  you  would  avoid  the 
possibility  of  another  quarrel  as  long  as  you  lived, 
out  of  common  humanity. 

BeL  My  dearest  creature,  spare  these  tender 
repruaches !  you  know  not  how  sufficiently  I  am 
punished  to  see  you  thus  miserable. 

Ladtf  BAtk,  That's  pleasant  indeed,  when  you 
have  yourself  deliberately  loaded  her  with  afflic- 
tion. 

BeL  Pray,  pray,  lady  Rachel,  have  a  little 
mercy  1  Your  poor  humble  servant  has  been  a 
▼ery  naughty  boy — but  if  you  only  forgive  him 
this  single  time,  he  will  never  more  deserve  the 
rod  of  oorrecdon. 

Mrs  BeL  ^nce  yon  are  returned  safe,  I  am 
bappy.  Excuse  thoe  foolish  tears ;  they  gush  in 
fpite  of  me. 

BeL  How  contemptible  do  tbey  render  me,  my 
love! 

Lady  Bach,  Come,  my  dear,  yoii  must  turn 
your  mind  from  this  gloomy  subject.  Suppose 
we  step  up  stairs,  and  communicate  our  pleasure 
to  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Jlirs  BeL  With  all  my  heart!  Adieu,  recreant! 
[Exeunt  Mrs  Bel.  and  Lady  Rach. 

BeL  I  don't  deserve  such  a  woman,  I  don't 
deserve  her.  Yet,  I  believe,  I  am  the  first  hus- 
band that  ever  found  fault  with  a  wife  for  ha- 
ving too  much  goodness. 

Enter  Spruce* 

What's  the  matter  P 

Spruce,  Your  sitter*-^ 

AeL  What  of  my  sister? 

<Sprttc«.  Sir,  is  eloped. 

BtL  My  sister ! 

Spruce.  There  is  a  letter  left,  sir,  in  which 
the  says,  that  her  motive  was  dislike  to  a  match 
with  captain  Savage,  as  she  has  placed  her  af- 
(ectioas  uoaiterably  on  another  gentleman. 

BeL  Death  and  damnation  I 

Spruce.  Mrs  Moreland,  your  mother,  is  in  the 
gresteat  distress,  sir,  and  begs  yon  will  imme- 
diately go  with  the  servant  that  brought  the  mes- 
sage ;  fjr  be,  observing  the  young  lady's  mtiid 
carrying  some  bundles  out,  a  little  suspiciously, 
thousfat  there  most  be  some  scheme  going  oo, 
and  dogged  a  hackney  coach,  in  which  Miss  Mote- 
land  went  ofl^  to  the  very  house  where  it  set  her 
down. 

BeL  Bring  me  to  the  servant,  instantly--but 
don't  let  a  syllable  of  this  matter  reach  my  wife's 
^ars :  her  spirits  are  already  too  much  agitated. 

Soruce^  Zounds!  we  shall  be  paid  home  for  the 
^icb  we  have  played  in  other  families.     [Exit. 


SCENE  IL-^Ckangei  to  Captaik  Savage's 

lodgings. 

Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  The  vehemence  of  mj  resentnwst 
against  this  abandoned  woman  has  certainiy  led 
me  too  far.    I  should  not  hare  acquainted  her 
with  my  discovery  of  her  baseness — ^oo  ;  in  had 
acted  properly,  I  should  have  concealed  all  knov- 
ledge  of  the  transaction  till  the  very  mcxnent  of 
her  guilt,  and  then  burst  upon  her  when  she  was 
solacing  with  her  paramour,  in  all  the  foloesa  of 
security.    Now^  if  she  shoiuld  either   alter  ber 
mind,  witli  respect  to  going  to  the  masquerade^ 
or  go  in  a  different  habit,  to  elude  way  observa- 
tion, I  not  onljf  lose  the  opportooity  of  espoeojig 
ber,  but  give  her  time  to  plan  some  plauwble  ex- 
cuse for  her  infamous  letter  to  Belvme. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  General  Savage  and  Mr  TorringCoB,  sir. 
Capt.  Sav,  You  blockhead !  why  did  joa  let 
them  wait  a  moment  ? — What  can  be  the 

ing  of  this  vi&it  ?  [Exit 


Enter  Gekeral  Savage,  and  Torbisctos. 


Gen.  Sav.  I  come,  Horace,  to  talk  to  yoa 
Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.  Sav.  She^s  tlie  most  worthless 
ezisriog,  sir :  I  can  convince  you  of  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  1  have  already  changed  my  own  opi- 
nion of  her. 

Capt.  Sav.  What,  yon  have  found  her  out  jou^ 
self,  sir? 

Tor.  Yes  he  has  made  a  trifling  discovery. 

Gen.  Sav.  'Sd^th !  don't  make  me  contcoip* 
tiblc  to  my  son.  [Aside  to  Too. 

Capt.  sin.  But,  sir,  what  insmnce  of  lier  pre- 
cious behaviour  has  come  to  your  kiiotvlei%e? 
For  an  hour  has  scarcely  elapsed,  since  yoa 
thought  her  a  miracle  of  goodnesSb 

Ihr.  Ay,  be  has  thought  her  a  mimde  of  good- 
ness withm  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Gem.  Sav,  Why,  she  has  a  manner  that  waaU 
impose  upon  all  me  world. 

Capt.  Sav.  Yes,  but  she  has  a  manner  abo  to 
undeceive  the  world  thoroughly. 

Tar,  That  we  have  found  pretty  reoeatfy. 
However,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  none  are  Id  he 
pronounced  guilty,  'till  they  are  positively  ooa- 
victed :  I  can  t,  therefore,  find  agsinst  Miss  Wal- 
singham, upon  the  bare  strength  of  presan^itive 
evidence. 

Caft.  Sav.  Presumptive  evidence ! — hasVt  I 
promised  yon  ocular  demonstration  ? 

I\ar,  Ay,  but  till  we  receive  this  deaMnam* 
tioo,  my  good  friend,  we  cannot  give  jailpufnl, 

Capt,  Sav.  Then  Til  tell  you  at  once,  whs  is 
the  object  of  ber  honourable  afibctioas. 

Gen.  Sta>.  Who—who } 

Capt.  Sat.  What  would  yoa  thiak  if  they  ire» 
placed,  on  BclviUe? 
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ev^.  Sav.  Upon  BelTille !  has  she  deserted  to 

fr<»iu  the  corps  of  virtue  ? 
4Mpt^  Smv,  Yes,  she  wrote  to  him,  desiring  to 
c&ken  from  the  masquerade  to  some  conve- 
it  scene  of  privacy ;  and,  though  I  have  seen 

letter,  she  has  the  impudence  to  deny  her 
n  hund. 

?<rn.  Sot.  What  a  fiend  is  there  then,  disguised 
ker  the  uniform  of  an  angel ! 
rbr-.  Xhe  delicate  creature,  that  was  dying  with 
n  fusion  ! 

Oapt.  Sav.  Only  come  with  me  to  the  masque- 
Ic,  wtnH  you  shall  see  Belville  carry  her  off. 
^as  sdKNit  the  scandalous  appointment  with 
n  I  ws»  speaking,  when  you  conceived  I  created 
!r  so  rucmy. 

Oen.  StiV,  And  yoo  were  only  anxious  to  ihew 
ir  ill  her  real  character  to  me,  when  I  was  so 
(-eediu^ly  offended  with  you  ? 

Cap^.  «&iv.  Nothing  else  in  the  world,  sir.  I 
nc*w  ytuM  would  despise  and  detest  her,  the  mo- 
kent  v(ju  were  acquainted  with  her  baseness. 

Creis.  Smv.  How  she  brazetied  it  out  before  my 
ice,  and  what  a  regard  she  aJSected  for  your  in- 
tnssl !  I  was  a  madman  not  to  listen  to  your  ex- 
^anation. 

Tor.  Though  you  both  talk  this  poiat  well,  I 
tilt  i>ee  nothing  but  strong  presumption  against 
Vlistt  Walsingham :  Mistakes  have  already  hap- 
pened, mistakes  may  happen  aeaio;  and  1  wi>l 
not  give  up  a  lady's  honour  upon  an  evidenre 
that  would  not  cast  a  oomuMin  pickpocket  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

Capt.  Sat.  Come  to  the  masquerade  then,  and 
be  convinced. 

Oen.  Sav.  Let  us  detach  a  partv  for  dresses 
imuiediaCely.  Yet  remember,  Turrington,  that 
the  punctuality  of  evidence,  which  is  necessary  in 
a  court  of  law,  is  by  no  means  requisite  in  a 

court  of  honour. 

Tor,  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  to  the  honour 

of  your  honourable  courts  if  it  was.       [Exeunt. 

SC£NE  v.— Changes  to  an  apartment  ai 
Mas  (Jr4Ton's. 

Brj^viLLE  behind,  speaking  to  a  maid, 

Bel  My  dear,  you  roust  excuse  me. 

Maid.  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  go  up  stairs. 

BeL  Indeed,  hut  I  will ;  the  man  is  positive  to 
the  houie,  and  TU  search  every  njuu  m  it,  from 
the  cellar  lo  the  garret,  if  I  doa't  iind  the  lady. 
Jame«,  doirt  stir  from  the  street-door. 

Enter  Beltile, /b/ANDerf  by  the  Maid, 

Maid,  Sir,  you  are  the  strangest  gentleman  I 
ever  met  with  in  all  my  bom  days^— I  wish  my 
raibtre M  was  at  home. 

Bel,  I  am  a  strange  fellow,  my  dear — But  if 
your  mistress  was  at  home,  I  should  take  the  li- 
berty of  peepiof  into  the  apartments^ 


Maid.  Sir,  there^s  oompaay  in  that  room ;  yon 
can't  go  in  diere. 

Bet  Now,  that's  the  very  reason  I  will  go  in. 

Maid.  This  must  be  some  great  man,  or  be 
wouldn't  behave  so  obstropulous. 

BeL  Good  manners  by  your  leave  a  bttle. 
[Forcing  the  door,]  Whoever  my  gentleman  is^ 
I'll  call  nim  to  a  severe  reckoning: — I  have  just 
been  call'd  to  one  myself,  for  making  free  with 
another  man's  sister. 

Enter  Lzesov^ followed  by  Connolly. 

Lee,  Who  is  it  that  dares  commit'  an  outn^ 
upon  this  apartment? 

Con.  An  Englishman's  very  lodging,  ay,  and  an 
Irishman's  too,  I  hope,  is  his  castle  ;-^an  Irisln 
man  is  an  Englishman  all  the  world  over. 

BeL  Mr  Lesson  1 

Maid.  O,  we  shall  have  murder !  [Running  off". 

Con.  Run  into  the  rooos,  my  dear,  and  stay  with 
the  young  lady.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lee,  And,  Connolly,  let  nobody  else  into  that 
room. 

Con,  Let  me  alone  for  that,  honey,  if  this  gen« 
tlemau  has  6fty  people. 

Lee.  Whence  is  it,  Mr  Belville,  that  you  per* 
secute  me  thus  with  injuries? 

BeL  I  am  filled  with  astonishment ! 

Con,  Faith,  to  speak  the  truth,  you  do  look  a 
little  surprised. 

Lee.  Answer  me,  sir,  what  ia  the  foaodation  of 
this  new  violence? 

BeL  I  am  come,  Mr  Leesoo,  upon  an  affiitr, 
sir — 

Con.  The  devil  bum  me,  if  he  was  half  so  much 
confounded  a  while  ago,  when  there  was  a  naked 
sword  at  his  breast  I 

BeL  I  am  come,  Mr  Leeson,  upon  an  affair, 
sir,  that — How  the  devil  shall  I  open  to  him, 
since  the  tables  are  so  fairly  tomed  upon  me? 

Lee.  Dispatch,  sir,  for  I  have  company  in  tha 
next  room. 

BeL  A  lady,  I  suppose? 

Lee.  Suppose  it  is,  sir? 

BeL  And  the  lady's  name  u  Miss  Moreland, 
isn't  it,  sir? 

Lee.  I  can't  see  what  hnsiness  yon  have  with 
her  name,  sir.  Yom  took  away  mv  sister,  and  I 
hope  you  have  no  designs  upon  the  lady  an  tha 
next  room? 

BeL  Indeed,  hot  I  have. 

Lee,  The  devil  you  have! 

Con.  Weil,  this  is  the  most  nnaooountable  nmii 
I  ever  heard  of:  he'll  heme  all  die  woawn  in  the 
town,  I  believe. 

Lee.  And  pray,  sir.  what  pretansioas  have  yo« 
to  the  lady  in  the  next  hmms,  even  supposing  her 
to  be  Miss  Moraland  ? 

BeL  No  other  pretentions  than  what  a  brother 
should  hawe  to  the  d<$fenoe  of  his  sisterV  honour: 
You  thou«*l>t  yourBeU'auUiorised  to  cut  my  thrsa 
a  while  ago,  in  a  similar  business 
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Lee,  And  U  Miss  Morelsnd  yoar  sister?  I 

BeL  Sir,  there  is  iosoleooe  in  the  quesdoo;  700 
know  she  is. 

Lee,  By  hesven,  I  did  not  know  it  till  this  mo- 
ment !  but  i  rejoice  at  the  discovery :  This  b  blow 
for  blow ! 

Con.  Devil  bum  me  but  thej  have  fairly  made 
a  swop  of  it ! 

BeL  And  you  really  didn't  tmow  that  Miss 
Moreland  was  my  sisterf 

Lee.  I  don't  conceive  myself  ander  much  ne- 
cesHity  of  apologizing  to  you,  sir ;  but  I  am  inca- 
pable of  a  dishonourable  design  upon  any  wo- 
man; and  though  Miss  Moreland,  m  our  short 
acquaintance,  repeatedly  mentioned  her  brother, 
she  never  once  told  me,  that  his  name  was  fiel- 
ville. 

Con.  And  he  has  had  such  few  opportunities 
of  being  in  her  company,  unless  by  letters,  honey, 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  of  lier  connections, 
than  her  being  a  sweet  pretty  creature>  and  ha- 
ving thirtv  thousand  pounds. 

BeL  The  fortune,  I  dare  say,  no  way  lessened 
the  force  of  her  attractions. 

Lee.  I  am  above  dissimulation — It  really  did 
not. 

BeL  Well,  Mr  Leeson,  our  families  have  shewn 
such  a  very  strong  inclination  to  come  together, 
that  it  would  really  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  them. 

Con.  Upon  my  soul  and  so  it  would !  though 
the  dread  of  being  forced  to  have  a  husband,  the 
young  lady  tells  us,  quickened  her  resolution  to 
marry  this  gentleman. 

Bel*  O  she  had  no  violence  of  that  kind  to  ap- 
prehend from  her  family;  therefore,  Mr  Leeson, 
since  you  seem  as  necessary  for  the  girl's  happi- 
ness as  she  seems  for  yours,  you  shall  marry  her 
here  in  town,  with  the  consent  of  all  her  friends, 


and  save  yoorself  the  trouble  of  an  ezpedilioB  ts 
Scotland. 

Lee.  Can  I  believe  you  serious? 

BeL  Zounds»  Leeson,  that  air  of  anrpriae  h  s 
sad  reproach !  I  didn't  surprise  yoo,  wben  I  dii 
a  bad  action,  but  I  raise  your  aatoni  Ameisr, 
I  do  a  good  one. 

Con.  And  by  my  soul,  Mr  BelviUe,  if  joa 
how  a  good  action  becomes  a  man,  joo'd 
do  a  bad  one  as  long  as  you  livecL 

Lee,  You  have  ^ven  me  lile  and  fanppioeas  ia 
one  day,  Mr  Belville!  however,  it  is  now  time 
you  should  see  your  sister.  I  know  yxm  wili  be 
gentle  with  her,  thoo^  yon  have  so  niadi  reasoa 
to  condemn  her  choice,  and  generooal j  remci 
ber,  that  her  elopement  proce^led  Irom  the  great 
improbability  there  was  of  a  heggu^s  ever  meet- 
ing with  the  approbation  of  her  fmnity. 

BeL  Don't  apologise  for  your  cirounisCanoe!^ 
Leeson;  a  princess  could  do  no  more  dian  make 
you  happy;  and  if  you  make  her  soi,  yoa 
upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect  eqoali^. 

Lee,  This  is  a  new  way  of  thinking,  Mr 

BeLpi^'a  only  an  honest  way  of  thinking;  aad 
I  consider  my  sister  a  gainer  on  the  oocasion; 
for  a  man  of  your  merit  is  more  difficolc  tt>  lie 
found,  than  a  woman  of  her  fortune. 

{Exenni  Leeson  and  Beltilu. 

Con.  Whatfs  the  reason  now,  that  I  can't  skip, 
and  laugh,  and  rejoice,  at  this  a&ir?  Upon  mf 
soul,  mjT  hearths  as  full  as  if  I  had  met  with  some 
^reat  misfortune.  Well,  pleasore  in  the  extrea^ 
IS  certainly  a  very  painful  thing;  and  I  am  reaflv 
ashamed  of  these  woman's  drops,  and  vet  I  doa  t 
know  but  that  I  ought  to  blush  for  heme  asham- 
ed of  them;  for  I  am  sure  nobody's  eye  looks  ever 
half  so  well,  as  when  it  is  disfigured  by  a  tear  of 
humanity,  [£ssP* 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  t, — A  draning-room. 

Enter  Belville. 

BeL  Well,  happiness  is  once  more  mine,  and 
tiie  women  are  all  goiiM;  in  tip-top  spirits  to  the 
masquerade.  Now,  Mr  Belville,  let  me  have  a 
few  words  with  you.  Miss  Wassingham,  the  ripe, 
the  luxurious  Miss  Walsin^ham,  expects  to  mid 
you  there  burning  with  impatience — But,  my 
dear  friend,  afVer  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  can 
you  be  weak  enou^  to  plunge  into  fresh  crimes? 
Can  you  be  base  enough  to  abuse  the  goodness 
of  that  angel  your  wife ;  and  wicked  enough,  not 
only  to  destroy  tlie  innocence,  which  is  sheltered 
beneath  your  own  roof,  but  to  expose  your  fami- 
ly, perhaps,  again  to  the  danger  of  losing  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  father,  and  a  husband?  The  posses- 
sion of  the  three  Graces  is  surely  too  poor  a  re- 
compense for  the  folly  you  must  commit^  for  the 


shame  yon  most  feel,  and  the  conseqnenoe  yoa 
must  hazard.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  straggle  a  lit- 
tle longer,  I  shall  rise  in  my  own  opinion,  and  be 
le»  a  rascal  than  I  think  myself: — ^Ah,  but  ike 
object  is  bewitching-— the  matter  will  be  an  eter- 
nal secret — and  if  it  is  known  that  I  sneak  n 
this  pitiful  manner  from  a  fine  woman,  when  the 
whole  elysium  of  her  person  solicits  me ! — »eB, 
and  am  I  afraid  the  world  should  know  that  I 
have  shrunk  from  an  infamous  action  ? — A  thoo- 
»iand  blessings  on  you,  dear  cooacienoe,  for  thst 
one  ai*guroent — ^I  shall  be  an  honest  man  after 
all.  Suppose,  however,  that  I  give  her  the  meet- 
ing ?  thars  dangerous — that's  dangerons : — lad 
I  am  ao  little  accustomed  to  do  what  is  ri^hi^  tbat 
I  shall  certainly  do  what  is  wrong,  the  moment  I 
am  in  the  way  of  temptabon.  Come,  Belville, 
your  resolution  is  not  so  verv  slender  a  depen- 
dence; and  yoa  owe  Miss  Wafaing^iam  repFS- 
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Tor  the  injorv  which  yoa  have  done  her  prin- 
».  I'll  give  her  the  meetiDg— Fil  take  her 
te  house  I  intended — V\\ — Zounds !  what  a 
[  have  been  all  this  time,  to  look  for  preca- 
sacisfaction  in  vice,  when  there  is  such  ex* 
:e  pleasure  to  a  certainty  to  be  found  in  vir- 

[Exit  BtLU 

nter  Lady  Rachel  and  Mrs  Bixvillb. 

ufv  Hnch,  For  mirth's  sake,  don*t  let  him  see 

There  has  been  a  warm  debate  between  his 

on  mild  his  conscience. 

^rt  FUl,  And  the  latter  is  the  conqueror,  my 

or  it. 

%(iy  Rack.   Dear  Mrs  Belrille,  you  are  the 

of  women,  and  ought  to  have  the  best  of 

ands. 

Irs  SeL  I  have  the  best  of  husbands. 

idy  Hack,   1  have  not  time  to  dispute  the 

er  ^ivith  you  now ;  but  I  shall  put  you  into 

x>medy,  to  teach  wives^  that  the  best  receipt 

natrimonial  happiness,  is  to  be  deaf,  dumb, 

l^ind. 

frs  Bel  Pob,  poh !  you  are  are  a  satirist, 

Rachel! — But  we  are  losing  time;  should 
nre  pot  on  our  dresses,  and  prepare  for  the 
d  scene? 

adj^  Each,  Don't  you  tremble  at  the  trial  ? 
frs  Bei,   Not  in  the  least;  I  am  sure  my 
•t  has  no  occasion. 
4idtf  Rack.  Have  you  let  Miss  Walsingham 

our  little  plot  ? 

Irs  BeL  You  know  she  could  not  be  insensi- 
of  Mr  Belville*s  design  upon  herself;  and  it 

no  farther  than  that  design,  we  have  any 
V  CO  carry  into  execution. 
4ufy  Rack.  Well,  she  may  serve  to  facilitate 
matter ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  sorry  that 

have  trusted  her. 

4rs  BeL  We  shall  be  too  late;  and,  then. 
It  signifies  all  your  fine  plotting? 
Aidjf  Rach.  Is  it  not  a  little  pang  of  jealousy 
:  would  fain  quicken  our  motions  ? 
\irs  BeL  No,  lady  Rachel,  it  is  a  certainty  of 
husband's  love  and  generosity,  that  makes  me 
\i  to  come  to  the  trial.  I  would  not  exchange 
confidence  in  his  afiection  for  all  the  mines 
'eru ;  so,  nothing  you  can  say  can  make  me 
crable. 

^.Mdy  Rtteh.  You  are  a  most  unaccountable 
uau ;  %Of  away  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Spruce  and  Ghastly. 

Spruce,  Why,  Ghastly,  the  old  general,  your 
!»tcr,  is  a  greater  foof  than  I  ever  thought  he 
II :  He  wants  to  marry  Miss  WaUingham. 
'Jhatt.  Mrs  Tempest  suspected  that  there  was 
ncthini;  going  forward,  by  all  his  hugger^mug- 
consulting  with  Mr  Torrington :  and  so  set 
oil  to  libtcn. 

Spruce.  She's  a  good  friend  of  yours ;  and  that 
iig  she  made  the  general  give  you  the  other 
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day  m  the  hospital,  is,  I  suppose,  a  snug  hundred 
a-year. 

Ghost.  Better  than  two ;  I  wash  for  near  four 
thousand  people :  there  was  a  major  of  horse 
who  put  in  for  it,  and  pleaded  a  large  family — 

Spruce,  With  lonz  service,  I  suppose  ? 

(xhatt.  Yes ;  but  Mrs  Tempest  insisted  upon 
my  long  services  ;  so  the  major  was  set  aside — 
However,  to  keep  the  thing  from  the  damned 
news-papers,  I  fancy  he  will  succeed  the  barber^ 
who  died  last  night,  poor  woman,  of  a  lying-in- 
fever,  after  being  brought  to  bed  of  three  chil- 
dren.— Places  in  public  institutions — 

Spruce.  Are  often  sweetly  disposed  of :  I 
think  of  asking  fielville  for  something,  one  of 
these  days. 

Ohoit,  He  has  great  interest 

Spruce,  I  might  be  a  justice  of  peace,  if  1 
pleased,  and  in  a  shabby  neighbourhood,  where 
the  mere  swearing  would  bring  in  something  tO" 
lerable :  but  there  are  so  many  strange  people 
let  into  the  commission  now  a-days,  that  I 
shou*dn't  like  to  have  my  name  in  the  list. 

Ghatt.  You  are  right. 

Spruce,  No,  no ;  I  leave  that  to  paltry  trades- 
men, and  shall  think  of  some  little  sinecure,  or  4 
small  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

Ghatt.  Weil,  success  attend  you!  I  must 
hobble  home  as  fast  as  I  can,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Tempest  has  any  orders.  O,  there's  a  rare 
storm  brewing  for  our  old  goat  of  a  genera] ! 

Spruce.  When  shall  wc  crack  a  bottle  toge- 
ther? 

Ghatt.  O,  I  shan't  touch  a  glass  of  claret  these 
three  %veeks ;  for  last  night  I  gave  nature  a  little 
filip  with  a  drunken  bout,  according  to  the  doc- 
tors directions.  I  have  entirely  left  off  bread, 
and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  I  sliall  get  rid  of 
the  gout  by  these  means,  e«pecially  if  I  can  learn 
to  eat  my  meat  quite  raw,  like  a  cannibaL 

Spruce.  Ha,  hn,  ha  ! 

Ghost.  Look  at  me,  Spruce ;  I  was  once  as 

likely  a  young  fellow  as  anv  under  ground  in 

the  whole  pansh  of  St  James  s : — but  waiting  on 

the  general  so  many  years — 

Spruce.  Ay,  and  following  his  example,  Ghast- 

Ghatt.  Tis  too  true — ^has  reduced  me  to  what 
you  see.  These  miserable  spindles  would  do 
very  well  for  a  lord  or  a  duke.  Spruce ;  but  thej 
are  a  sad  disgrace  to  a  poor  valet  de  chambre. 

[ExU. 

Spruce.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman,  within  the  weekly  bills,  who 
joins  a  prudent  solicitude  for  the  main  chance, 
to  a  strict  care  of  his  constitution,  better  than 
myself.  I  have  a  littl<^girl,  who  stands  me  in 
about  three  guineas  a  week.  I  never  bet  more 
than  a  pound  upon  a  rubber  of  whist ;  I  alwaya 
sleep  with  my  head  very  warm  ;  and  swallow  a 
new-laid  egg  every  numiing  with  my  chocolate. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  JL-^Changes  to  the  iirtet.  7ko  chain 
crou  the  ttage,  knock  at  a  door,  and  set  dawn 
Belville  and  a  lady, 

BeL  This  way,  my  dear  creature !  [Exeunt, 
Enter  General  Savace,  Captain  Savage,  and 

TORRINGTON. 

Capt.  Sav,  There  !  there  they  go  in !  You  see 
the  place  is  quite  convenient,  not  twenty  yards 
from  the  nHis<|uerade. 

Gen,  Sav,  How  closely  the  fellow  sticks  to 
her  1 

Tor.  Like  the  great  seal  to  the  peerage  patent 
of  a  chanceiior.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  still 
no  more  than  proof  presutDptive  : — where  is 
the  ocular  demonstratiou  which  we  were  to 
have  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  Ill  swear  to  the  blue  domino ;  'tis 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  so  is  Belville's. 

Tor.  You  wuuld  have  rare  custom  among  the 
Newgate  solicitors,  if  you*d  veuture  an  oath  up- 
on the  identity  of  the  party  under  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  Tis  the  very  size  and  shape  of  Miss 
Walsingham. 

Tor.  And  y^t,  I  have  a  strange  notion  that 
there  is  a  trifling  alibi  in  this  case. 

Gen.  Sav.  It  would  be  a  damned  affiiir  if  we 
should  he  countermined. 

Capt.  Sav.  O,  follow  me  !  here's  the  door  left 
luckily  open,  and  Fli  soon  clear  up  the  matter 
beyond  a  question.  [Enters  the  houte. 

Tor.  Why  your  son  is  mad,  general.  This 
roust  produce  a  deadly  breach  with  Belville. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  os  go  in,  and  prevent  any 
excesses  of  his  rashness. 

Gen.  Sav.  By  all  means^  or  the  poor  fellow's 
generous  anxiety  on  my  account  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  consequences.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  an  apartment, 

Belville  unmasked,  and  a  lady  in  a  blue  do- 

minOf  masked, 

BeL  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  we  are  now 
perfectly  safe ;  yet  I  will  by  no  means  entreat 
you  to  unmask,  because  I  am  convinced,  from  the 
propriety  with  which  you  repulsed  my  addresses 
this  morning,  that  you  intend  the  present  inter- 
view should  make  me  still  more  deeply  sensible 

of  my  presumption. 1  never  lied  so  aukward- 

ly  in  all  my  life.  If  it  was  to  make  her  comply, 
I  should  be  at  no  loss  for  language;  [Aside,]  The 
situation  in  which  I  must  appear  before  you, 
madam,  is  certainly  a  very  humiliating  one ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  your  generosity  will  be 
gratified  to  bear,  that  I  have  bid  an  everlasting 
adieu  to  my  profligacies,  and  am  now  only  alive 
to  the  virtues  of  Mrs  BelviUe.— She  won't  speak 
•—I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  for,  brazen  as  I  am  my- 


self, if  I  met  so  mortifviiig  a  rgectUm,    I 
be  cnnedly  out  of  countenance. 

Capt.  Sav.  [Behind]  I  wiil  go  in. 

Gen,  Sav,  iBehind]  I  oomnaamd  yon  to  de» 
sist. 

Tor,  [Behind,]  This  will  be  an  affiur  for  cfe 
Old  Bailey. 

[The  noiie  grams  more  violent ^  and  ccna^aaBO. 

BeL  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this? — ^Doq\ 
be  alarmed,  Mks  Walsingham  ;  be  aasared  H 
protect  you,  at  the  hazard  of  npy  life  ; — steep  ints 

this  closet you  sha'n't  be  discovered,   depend 

upon  it — [She  ^oes  in,} — And   oow   to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  confusion.      [Uniocka  the  dia&r„ 

Enter  General  Savage,  Captaik  Savagje,  aai 

TORRINGTONf 


Savage  !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
behaviour  \ 

Capt.  Sav.  Where  is  Miss  WalsinghaDi  ? 

BeL  So,   then,   sir,   this   is    a 
scheme,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  jfoor  fziend- 
bhip. 

Capt,  Sao.  Where's  Miss  WalsingbaaiB,  tirl 

Gen.  Sav,   Dear    Belville,   he  is  out  cjf  Is 

senses ! this  storm  was  intirely  agawwr  ay 

orders. 

Tor,  If  he  proceeds  much  longer  in  these  va- 
garies, we  must  amuse  him  with  a  comiiussiaD  of 
lunacy. 

BeL  This  is  neither,  a  time  nor  place  for  ai^ 
ment,  Mr  Torrington ;  but  as  you  and  the  gene- 
ral seem  to  be  in  the  possession  of  your  senses 
1  shall  be  glad  if  you'U  take  this  very  fiioidfy 
gentleman  away ;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  sha'a^ 
die  in  his  debt  for  the  present  obiigatioD. 

Capt,  Sav,  And  depend  upon  it,  sir,  dm  the 
obligation  when  you  will,  I  sna'n't  stir  till  I  see 

Miss  Walsingham. Lnok'e,  Belville,  tliereare 

secret  reasons  for  my  behaving  in  this  numner; 
reasons  which  you  yourself  vnll  approve^  wfaca 
you  know  them ; — my  father  hero 

Gen,  Sav,  Disavows  your  conduct  in  eveiy 
particular,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  you  at  cfae 
halberds. 

Tor,  And,  for  my  part,  I  told  him  previous^ 
'twas  a  downright  burglary. 

BeL  Well,  ^tlemen,  let  jroar  difierent  mo- 
tives for  breaking  in  upon  me  in  thb  disagreeable 
manner  be  what  they  may,  I  don't  see  t^  I  am 
less  annoyed  by  my  friends  than  my  enemy.  I 
must  therefore  again  request,  that  yon  will  aD 
walk  down  stairs. 

Capt,  Sav.  I'll  flrst  walk  into  this  room. 

BeL  Really,  I  think  you  will  not. 

Gen.  Sav,  What  frenzy  possesses  the  fellow  to 
urge  this  matter  farther  ? 

Capt,  Sav.  While  there's  a  angle  doubt,  die 
triumphs  over  justice. — [Drmring.] — I  wfll  |s 
into  that  nram. 

BeL  Then  yon  must  make  yoor  way  ^bmo^ 
me. 
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Enter  the  Lady  masked. 

Task.  Ah! 

'apt  Sav,  There!  I  knew  she  wu  in  the  room : 

i<;re's  the  blue  domino. 

ren.  <S^.  Put  up  your  sword,  if  you  don't 

re  to  be  cuhiered  from  my  favour  for  ever. 

ieL   ^Vhy  would  you  come  out,  madttm  ?  But 

have  nothing  to  apprehend. 
^apt.  Sov.  Pray,  mulain,  will  you  have  the 
dness  to  unmask  ? 
^L  She  sha'n't  unmask. 
?api.  Sav,  i  say,  she  shall. 
Ht^L   i  say,  she  shall  not. 
Mask.  Pray,  let  me  oblif^  the  gentleman  ? 
Jopr.  Sai»,  Death  and  destruction,  here's  a  dis- 
ery  ! 

^en.  Safv.  and  TVr.  Mrs  BelviUe ! 
Mrs  BeL  Yes,  Mrs  Belville,  gentlemen:  Is 
kjugal  fidelity  so  very  terrible  a  thing  nowHH 
^9,   that  a  man  is  to  sufller  death  for  being 
ind  in  company  with  his  own  wife ! 
BeL  My  love,  this  is  a  surprise  indeed — but  it 
ei  most  agreeable  one ;  since  you  find  mc  real- 
osliaincd  of  mj  former  follies,  and  cannot  now 
ubt  the  sincenty  of  my  reformation. 
Airs  BeL  1  am  too  liappy !  This  single  mo- 
Mit  would  overpay  a  whole  life  of  aniiety. 
BeL  Where  shall  I  attend  you?  Will  you  re- 
rn  to  the  masquerade  ? 

Mrs  BeL  O  no ! Lady  Rachel  and  Miss 

alsingham  are  by  this  time  at  our  house,  with 
r  Leeson  and  the  Irish  gentleman,  whom  ^ou 
essed  into  oor  party,  impatiently  eipecting 
e  result  of  this  adventure. 
BeL  GiTe  me  leave  to  conduct  you  home,  then, 
om  this  scene  of  confusion.  To-morrow,  cap- 
in  Savage,  I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  your  ei- 
anation.  [Aside  to  him  ai  he  goet  ov<.]  Kind 
sntlemen,  your  most  humble  servant 

Jifr<  BeL  And  when  you  next  disturb  a  tete-a- 

ite,  for  pity  to  a  poor  wife,  don't  let  it  be  so 

ery  uncustomary  a  party  as  a  matrimonial  one. 

[Exeunt  Belville  and  Mas  Belville. 

Gen,  Sao.  [To  Captain  Savage.]  So,  sir, 
Du  have  led  us  upon  a  blessed  expedition  here ! 

Tor.  Now,  don^t  you  think  that  if  your  courts 
f  honour,  like  our  courts  of  law,  searched  a  lit- 
e  minutely  into  evidence,  it  would  be  equally 
)  the  credit  of  their  understandings? 

Capt.  Sav.  Though  I  am  covered  with  confu- 
ion  at  my  mistake  (for  you  see  Belville  was  mas- 
aken  as  well  as  myself)  I  am  overjoyed  at  this 
liscovery  of  Miss  Walsingham's  innocence. 

Om.  Sav.  I  should  exult  in  it  too,  with  a  feu 
Ic  joie,  if  it  don't  now  shew  the  impossibility  of 
ler  ever  being  Mrs  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  Dear  sir,  why  should  yon  think 
iiat  an  impossibility  ?  Though  some  mistakes 
lave  occured,  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  Mrs 
Belviiie's  little  plot  upon  her  husband,  I  dare  say 
Miss  Walsingham  may  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  into  our  family. 


Tor.  Take  care  of  a  new  error  in  your  pro- 
ceedings, young  gentleman. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ay,  another  defeat  would  make  us 
completely  despicable. 

Capt.  Sav.  Sir,  Til  forfeit  my  life,  if  she  docs 
not  consent  to  the  marriage  this  very  uicht. 

Gen.  Sav.  Only  bring  this  matter  to  bear,  and 
ril  forgive  yon  every  thing. 

Tar.  The  captain  should  be  informed,  I  think, 
general,  that  she  declined  it  peremptorily  this 
evening. 

Gen.  Stn.  Ay,  do  yon  hear  that,  Horace  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  con- 
sidenng  the  general  misooncepaon  we  laboured 
under.  But  VW  immediately  to  Belville's,  ex- 
plain the  whole  mystery,  and  conclude  every 
thine  to  your  satisfaction*.  [  Exit, 

Oen.  Sav.  So,  Torrington,  vre  shall  be  able  to 
take  the  field  again,  you  see. 

'ibr.  Bat  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has 
your  son  found  out  your  intention  of  marrying  Mi«s 
Walsingham  ?  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  only 
person  acquainted  with  the  secret. 

Gen.  Sav.  That  thought  has  marched  itself 
two  or  three  times  to  my  own  recollection.  For 
(hough  I  g^ve  him  some  distant  hints  of  the 
afiair,  I  todi  particuhtf  care  to  keep  behind  the 
works  of  a  proper  circumspection. 

Tor.  O,  if  you  ^ve  him  any  hints  at  all,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  his  disa>vering  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  shall  be  all  impatience  till  I  hear 
of  his  interview  with  Miss  Walsingham.  Sup- 
pose, my  dear  friend,  we  went  to  Belville*s?  'tis 
but  in  the  next  street,  and  we  shall  be  there  in 
the  lighting  of  a  match. 

2br.  RoiUy,  this  is  a  pretty  business  for  a  roan 
of  my  age  and  profession — trot  here,  trot  there. 
But,  as  I  have  oeen  weak  enough  to  make  myself 
a  kind  of  partv  in  the  cause,  f  own  that  I  liare 
curiosity  enougn  to  be  anxious  about  the  deters 
minatiun. 

Gen.  Sav.  Come  along,  my  old  boy ;  and  re« 
member  the  song.  *  Servile  spiritt,*  ^e. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— CAan^  to  Belvills's. 
Enter  Captaim  Savage  and  Miss  Wal- 

SINOHAM. 

Capt.  Sav.  Nay,  but,  my  dearest  Miss  Walstng- 
ham,  the  extenuation  of  my  own  conduct  to  Bolviile 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  ta  cjiMover 
my  engagements  with  you;  and,  as  haf*f>iiirs4  is 
now  so  fortunately  in  our  reach,  I  flatter  tnvvMf 
yon  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  an  irn^r. 
Which  proceeded  only  from  an  extravn^ancy  of 
love. 

Mia  WaL  To  think  me  capable  of  such  an 
action,  captain  Savage !  I  am  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  a  union  with  you ;  and  it  is  better  for  a 
woman,  at  any  time,  to  sacrifice  an  insolent  lo- 
ver, tlian  to  accept  of  a  suspicious  busbuid. 
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Copt.  Sat.  In  the  happiest  iniious,  my  dearest 
<Teature,  there  must  be  always  sometfaiog  to  over- 
look on  both  aides. 

JW««  WaL  Very  civil,  truly  ! 

CapL  Sav,  Pardon  me,  my  life,  for  this  frank- 
ness !  and  recollect,  that  if  the  lover  has,  through 
misconception,  been  unhappily  guilty,  he  brings  a 
husband  altogether  reformed  to  your  hands. 

Miu  WaL  Well,  I  see  I  must  forgive  you  at 
last ;  so  I  may  as  well  make  merit  of  necessity, 
you  provoking  creature. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  may  I  hope,  indeed,  for  die 
ble^ssmg  of  this  hand  ? 

MUi  WaL  Why,  you  wretdi,  would  you  have 
me  force  it  upon  yuu  ?  I  think,  after  what  I  have 
said,  a  soldier  might  have  ventured  to  take  it, 
without  further  ceremony. 

Capt,  Sav.  Angelic  creature !  thus  I  seize  it, 
as  my  lawful  prize. 

Mist  WaL  Well,  but  now  you  have  obtuned 
this  inestimable  prize,  captain,  ^ve  me  again 
leave  to  ask,  if  you  have  had  a  certain  explanation 
with  the  general  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  How  can  you  doubt  it? 

Miss  WaL  And  he  is  really  impatient  for  our 
marriage  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  Tis  incredible  how  earnest  he  is. 

Mist  WaL  What,  did  he  tell  you  of  his  inter- 
view with  me  this  evening,  when  he  brought  Mr* 
Torrington  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  He  did. 

Miti  WaL  O,  then  I  can  have  no  doubt 

Capt.  Sav.  If  a  shadow  of  doubt  remains,  here 
he  comes  to  remove  it  Joy !  my  dear  sir !  joy 
a  thousand  times ! 

Enter  General  Savage  aa(2T0RRiNGT0N. 

Gen.  Sav.  What,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  car- 
ried the  day  ? 

Mitt  WaL  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  in- 
dulge him  with  a  victory,  indeed,  generaL 

Gen,  Sav.  [Singing.] 

J^one  but  the  brave,  none  but  the  brave,  j-c. 

Tor.  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  de- 
cree, general. 

Gen.  Sav.  This  had  nearly  proved  a  day  of 
disappointment ;  but  the  stars  have  fortunately 
turned  it  iu  my  favour,  and  now  1  reap  the  rich 
reward  of  my  victnry.  iSalutes  her. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  here  I  take  her  from  you,  as 
the  greatest  good  which  Heaven  can  send  me. 

Mist  WaL  O,  captain  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  You  take  her  as  the  greatest  good 
which  Heaven  can  send  you,  sirrah  !  I  take  her 
fts  the  greatest  good  which  Heaven  can  send  me ! 
And  now,  what  have  you  to  sav  to  her  ? 

Miss  WaL  General  Savage  .' 

Tor.  Here  will  be  a  fresh  injunction  to  stop 
proceedings. 

Mitt  WaL  Are  you  never  to  have  done  with 
^misiakes  ? 


Gen.  Sav.  What  mistakes  can  hsve  hapyfrf 
now,  ray  sweetest  ?  you  delivered  up  joor  dear 
hand  to  me  this  moment  ? 

Mitt  WaL  True,  sir;  bat  I  dxnight  jou  wesc 
going  to  bestow  my  dear  band  apoo  tins  dev 
gentleman. 

Gen. Sav,  How!  that  dear  gentlemao ! 

Capt.  Sav.  I  am  thnnderatruck  ! 

Tor.  General — [Sings.} 

None  but  the  bntve,  ^c. 

Gen.  Sav.  So !  the  covert  way  is  cleared  at  laft* 
and  you  have  imagined  that  I  was  all  aloi^  ae- 

fjociatine  for  this  &Ilow,  when  I  was  graYely  so- 
iciting  for  myself? 

Mitt  WaL  No  other 
tered  my  imagination. 
Tor.  General.  [Sings.] 

Noble  minds  shall  n^er  despair^  Sfc 

Gen.  Sao.  Zounds !  here's  all  tbeoompanypi 
ing  upon  us  in  full  gallop,  and  I  shall  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town. 

Enter  Belville,  Mrs  Belville,  Ladt  Racb- 
EL,  Leeson,  and  Conollt. 

BeL  Well,  general,  we  have  left  jron  a  long 
tin)e  together.    Shall  I  give  you  joy  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  No  :  wish  me  demolished  in  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 

Mrs  BeL  What's  the  matter  ? 

Lady  Rach.  The  general  appears  discoooert- 
ed. 

Lee.  The  gentleman  looks  as  if  he  liad  foufjbtt 
a  hard  battle. 

Con.  Ay,  and  gained  nothing  but  a  defeat,  isy 
dear. 

Tor.  Y\[  shew  cause  for  his  behaviour. 

Gen.  Sav.  Death  and  damnation  !  not  for  the 
world  !  I  am  taken  by  surprise  here ;  let  ae 
consider  a  moment  how  to  cut  my  vray  throagh 
the  enemy. 

» 

Mitt  WaL  How  could  yon  be  deceived  ia 
this  manner  ?  [To  the  Cart. 

Lady  Rach.  O,  Mr  Torrington !  we  are  madi 
obligea  to  you;  you  have  been  in  town  erer 
since  last  night,  and  only  see  as  now  by  aod- 
deiit 

Tor.  I  have  been  very  busy,  madam ;  bat  yoa 
look  sadly,  very  sadly,  indeed !  yoor  old  dtsonlcr 
the  jaundice,  I  suppose,  has  been  very  trouble- 
some to  you  ? 

Lady  Rach.  Sir,  you  have  a  very  extraordina* 
ry  mode  of  complimenting  your  acquaintance. 

Con.  1  don't  believe,  for  all  that,  that  there's  ' 
a  word  of  a  lie  in  the  truth  he  speaks.       [Jtkk. 

Lee.  Mr  Torrington,  your  most  obedient—-* 
You  received  my  letter,  1  hope  ? 

Tor.  What,  my  young  barrister !  Have  yon 
any  more  traders  from  Dantzick  to  be  nalura- 
lized  ? 

Con.  Let  us  only  speak  to  yoa  in  pthrate ;  ami 
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I   theve  clear  op  the  aflhir  before  the  whole 


or.  {^Speaking  apart  to  Lsbsov  tmd  Con.}— 
s  gentleman's  letter  has  already  cleared  it  up 
ay  entire  satisfaction ;  and  I  don't  know  whe- 
'  I  am  most  pleased  with  his  wit,  or  charmed 
1  his  probi^.  However,  Mr  Leeson,  I  used 
bailifls  sadly.  Bailiffs  are  generally  ud  fel- 
a  to  be  sore ;  but  we  must  love  justice  for 
own  sakes. 

Lee.  Unquestionably,  sir;  and  they  shall  be 
ply  raoompensed  for  the  merit  of  their  suffer^ 

"Jon*  Aod  the  merit  of  sofiering,  I  fancy,  is  the 
y  merit  that  is  ever  likely  to  fall  to  the  share 
a  shcrifi*s  officer. 
Tar.  One  word— one  word  more,  Mr  Leesoo. 

lave  inquired  your  character,  and  like  it 

e  it  much.  Foigive  the  forwardness  of  an  old 
in.  You  must  not  want  mooey*-— yoo  must 
t,  indeed 


Sii^ 


Tor.  Pray  doii*t  be  offended— T  mean  to  fpve 
f  friends  but  little  trouble  about  my  aAurs 
len  1  am  gone.  I  love  to  see  the  people  hap- 
that  my  fortune  is-  to  make  so;  and  shall 
ink  it  a  treason  against  humanity  to  leave  a 
illing  more  than  the  bare  expenoes  of  my  fone- 
I.  Breakfast  with  me  in  the  morning. 
Lee,  You  overwhelm  me  with  this  generosity ; 
It  a  happy  revolution  in  my  fortunes,  wliich 
»u  will  soon  know,  renders  it  wholly  unneces- 
ry  fur  roe  to  trouble  you. 
Con.  [Wiping  Hit  eyet.]  Upon  my  soul,  this  is 
TQost  worthy  old  crater — to  be  hiA  own  execu- 
»r.  If  I  was  to  live  any  long  time  among 
ich  people,  they  would  soon  be  the  death  of 
te,  with  their  very  goodness. 

AlrtBeL  Miss  Walsingham,  captain  Savage 
as  been  telling  Mr  Belville  and  me  of  a  very 
Ktraordinary  mistake. 

Miu  WaL  Tis  very  strange,  indeed ;  mistake 
n  mistake 

BeL  *Y\%  no  way  strange  to  find  every  body 
iroperly  struck  with  the  merit  of  Miss  Walsing- 
taro. 

Mit$  WaL  A  compliment  from  you,  now,  Mr 
3civille,  is  really  worth  accepting. 

Gen.  &rv.  If  1  thought  the  affiur  could  be  kept 
i  secret,  by  making  the  town  over  to  my  son, 
dnce  1  am  utterly  shut  out  myself 

Capt.  Sav.  He  seems  exceedingly  embarras- 
sed. 

Gen.  Sav.  If  1  thought  that — ^why,  mortiiied 
as  I  must  be  in  giving  it  up,  I  tliink  I  could  re- 
solve upcm  the  manopuvre,  to  save  myself  from 
uoiverdal  ridicule  :  but  it  can't  be ;  it  can't  be ; 
and  I  only  double  my  own  disappointment  in  re- 
warding the  disokiedience  of  the  rascal  who  has 
supplanted  ine.  There !  there !  they  are  all 
talking  of  it,  ail  laughing  at  roe,  and  I  shall  run 
9nad. 


ilfrt  Tern.  [BehintLj  I  say,  you  featheMiead- 
ed  puppy,  he  is  in  this  house ;  my  own  servant 
saw  him  come  in,  and  I  will  not  stir  till  I  find 
him. 

Gen,  S0O.  She  here !  then,  deliberation  is  over, 
and  I  am  entirely  blown  up. 

Lady  Rack,  1 11  take  notes  of  this  afiir. 

Enter  Mas  Temple. 

Mrs  Tern,  Mightv  well,  sir !  So  yoo  are  ia 
love,  it  seems?  and  you  want  to  be  married,  it 
seems?  • 

Lee,  My  blessed  aoot !  O,  bow  prood  I  am  of 
the  relation ! 

Gen,  Sav,  Dear  Bab^  give  me  quarter  before 
all  this  company. 

Mr$  Tern.  You  are  in  love,  yon  old  fool,  are 
you  ?  and  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Walrin^am, 
indeed! 

Can,  I  never  heard  a  pleasanter  spoken  gen« 
^  tie  woman  O  honey,  if  I  had  the  taming  of 

lier,  she  should  never  be  abusive,  without  keep- 
ing a  civil  tongue  in  her  head. 

Mrs  Tern,  Well,  sir,  and  when  is  the  happy 
day  to  be  fixed  ? 

BeL  What  the  devil,  is  this  true,  general? 

Gen,  True— Can  you  believe  such  an  absor* 
dity? 

Jlfrs  Tern,  Why,  will  you  deny,  you  miserable 
old  mummy,  that  you  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  her  ? 

Gen,  Sav,  Yes  I  do— no,  I  don't — propoisab  of 
marriage ! 

Miss  WaL  In  favour  of  your  son — ^TU  help 
him  out  a  little.  [Aside. 

Gen,  Sav.   Yes,  in  favour  of  my  son 
what  the  devil  shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs  BeL  Shall  I  take  a  lesson  from  this  lady, 
Mr  Belville?  Perhaps,  if  the  women  of  virtue 
were  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit,  they  might  be 
soon  as  well  treated  as  kept  mistresses. 

Mrs  Temp,  Hark'e,  general  Savage,  I  believe 
you  assert  a  falsehood ;  but  if  you  speak  the 
truth,  give  your  son  this  moment  to  Miss  Wal- 
singham, and  let  me  be  fairly  rid  of  my  rival. 

Gen,  Sav,  My  son !  Miss  Walsingham !  Miss 
WaUingham,  rov  son ! 

BeL  It  will  do,  Horace ;  it  will  do. 

Af  r«  Tern,  No  prevarications,  general  Savage ! 
Do  what  I  bid  you  instantly,  or,  by  all  the  wrongs 
of  an  enraged  woman,  1*11  so  expose  you ! 

Con,  What  a  fine  fellow  this  is  to  have  the 
command  of  an  army ! 

Gen.  Sav.  If  Miss  Walsingham  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon 

Tor.  O,  shell  oblige  you  readily — but  you 
must  settle  a  good  fortune  upon  your  son. 

Mrs  Tem.  That  he  shall  do. 

Mrs  BeL  Miss  Walsingham,  my  dear 

Miss  WaL  I  can  refuse  nothing  either  to  your 
request,  or  to  the  rcquc!»t  of  the  general. 

Gen,  Sar.  Oblige  mc  with  yourhaod,  tbeoy  ma* 
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dam :  come  here,  jou^— come  here,  captain, —  \ 
There,  there  is  Mias  Walsineham's  hand  for  jou. 

Con.  And  as  pretQr  a  littfe  fist  it  is,  as  any  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Gen,  Sav.  Torrington  shall  settle  the  fortune. 

Lee.  I  give  you  joy,  most  heartily,  madam 

BeL  We  all  give  her  joy. 

Capt.  Sav.  Bune  is  wyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

Miu  WaL  \A8ide  to  the  coiNpan^.]  And  so  is 
the  general's,  I  believe. 

Con.  O,  faith,  that  nay  be  easily  seen,  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  countenance. 

Tor.  Well,  the  cause  being  now,  at  last,  de- 
terroinedi  I  think  we  may  all  retire  from  the 
court. 

Gen.  Stpv.  And  without  any  great  credit^  I 
fear,  to  the  general. 

Con.  By  my  soul,  you  may  say  that ! 

Mn  Tern.  Do  you  murmur,  sir?  Come  this 
moment  home  with  me. 

Gen.  Sav.  VW  ^  any  where  to  hide  this  mi- 
serable head  of  mine :  what  a  damned  campaign 
have  I  made  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  General  Savage  and  Mas 
Tempest. 

Con.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  was  in  the  general's 

flace,  I  would  aivide  the  house  with  this  devil ; 
would  keep  within  doors  myself,  and  make  her 
take  the  outside. 
Lady  Rach.  Here's  more  food  for  a  comedy. 


Lee.  So  there  is^  madam  ;  mmd  Mr  Torna^m, 
to  whose  goodness  I  am  infinitely  obligei^  cbM 
tell  you  some  diverting  anecdotes,  that  woidd  ci- 
nch a  corned  V  considerably. 

Con.  Ay,  raith,  and  a  tragpdj^  too ! 

Tor.  1  can  tell  nothing  bat  what  will  ledoosl 
to  the  credit  of  your  character,  young  man. 

BeL  The  day  has  been  m  bnsj  one,  thanks  is 
the  communicative  dispocition  of  the  captiin. 

Mr$  BeL  And  the  evening  should  be  cbeeriiL 

BeL  I  shan't,  therefore,  part  with  one  of  joS| 
till  we  have  had  a  hearty  laugfi  at  our  yamd 
adventures. 

Miu  WaL  They  have  been  very  wbirasicil 
indeed ;  yet,  if  represented  on  the  atag^  I  hope 
they  would  be  found  not  only  eulertaiflni^  HI 
instructive. 

Latfy  Rack.  Instructive  !  Yi/hj  die  oodeiBcn- 
tics  say,  that  the  only  busineaa  of  comedy  is  to 
make  people  laugh. 

BeL  ThBlt  is  degrading  the  fiigoie^  of  kCfeen 
exceedingly,  as  wellas  lessening  the  otitity  of  the 
stage.  A  good  comedy  is  a  capital  efibrt  of  ge- 
nius,  and  should,  therefore,  be  directed  to  die 
nobtest  purposes. 

JIf its  WaL  Very  true;  and  oalesa  we  lesra 
somethmg  while  we  chuckle,  the  carpenter,  «ka 
nails  a  pantomime  together,  will  be  enbtkd  K» 
more  applause^  than  the  bnt  comic  poet  io  ck 
kingdom.  {^Exemnt 
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MEN. 

IK  Akthont  Absolute. 

Iaptain  Absolute,  hi$  $ony  attaehed  to  Ltdia 

Languish. 
'AULKLAMis  mititcked  to  Jvt.ik. 
LcRcs,  a  country  tquirt, 
iR  Lucius  (yTRioosR,  am  Imkman. 
^AG,  teroont  to  C  apt  air  Absolute. 
>AviD,  teroant  to  Acres. 
Zomchman  to  Sir  Arthort  Absolute. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs   Malaprot,    ottmcked    to  Sir  Lucius 

OTriooer. 
Lydi4  Languish,  niece  to  Mrs  Malaprop. 
Julia,  attmched  to  Faulrlavd. 
Luct,  RMml  to  Miss  Larguish. 

Maid,  Boy,  ScrtantM,  4r^ 


Scat^^Baik. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  t-^A  street  im  Baih. 


Coachman  crot$et  the  ttage^^Enter  Fag,  looking 

after  him. 

Fag,  What!  Thomas!  Sure 'tis  lie  ?— What ! 
Thomas!  llioaias! 

Coach.  Hey!  Odds  life!  Mr  Fag!  give  ns 
your  hand,  my  old  fellow-serrBot 

Fag,  Eicuse  my  glove,  Thomas ! — Fm  devilish 
f^lad  to  see  you,  my  lad :  why«  my  pfince  of  cha- 
rioteers, you  look  as  hotftf ! — But  who  the  deuce 
thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath ! 

Coach,  Sure,  master.  Madam  Julia,  Harry, 
Mrs  Kate,  and  the  postiilion,  be  all  oome. 

Fag,  Indeed ! 

Coach,  Av  !  Master  thought  another  fit  of  the 
gout  was  coming  to  nMke  lum  a  visit;  so  he*d  a 


mind  to  gTt  the  slip,  and  whip  I  we  were  all  off 
at  an  hour's  warning. 

Fag,  Ay,  ay !  ha&ty  in  every  thin|^  or  it  would 
not  be  sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

CoorA.  But  tell  us,  Mr  Fag^  how  does  young 
master^  Odd!  sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the 
captain  here ! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  captaio  Absolute  now. 

Coach.  Why,  sure ! 

Fag.  At  present  I  am  employed  by  ensign  Be- 
verley. 

Coach.  I  doubt,  Mr  Tti^  yon  haVt  changed 
for  the  better. 

Fag.  I  have  not  chained,  Thomas. 

Coach.  No !  why,  didn't  you  say  you  had  left 
young  roaster ! 

JliV.No.  Welly  honest  Thomas^  I  most  pusile 
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you  no  farther — ^briefly  then — Captain  Absolute 
and  ensign  Beverley  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
■on. 

Coach.  The  devil  they  are  ! 

Fag,  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas;  and  the  en- 
sign-half of  my  master  being  on  guard  at  pre- 
sent— the  captain  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

CoocIl  So,  so!  what,  this  is  some  freak,  I 
warrant !  Do  tell  us,  Mr  Fag,  the  meaning  o*t — 
you  know  I  ha'  trusted  you. 

Fag.  You'll  be  secret,  Thomas  ? 

Coach.  As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag.  Why,  then,  the  cause  of  all  this  is — 
love — lovc,Thoma8,  who  (as  you  may  get  read  to 
you)  has  been  a  masquerader  ever  since  the  days 
of  Jupiter. 

Coach,  Ay,  ay ;  I  guessed  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  case :  but  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass 
only  for  ensign }  now,  if  he  bad  shanmied  ge- 
neral indeed 

Fag.  Ah !  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery  of 
the  matter.  Hark'e,  Thomas ;  my  master  is  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste :  a  lady, 
who  likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay  ensign,  than 
if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a-year. 

Coach,  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed ! — but  has 
she  got  the  stufi^  Mr  Fag  ?  is  she  rich,  hev  ? 

Fag.  Rich !  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half  the 
stocks !  Zounds !  lliomas,  she  could  pay  the  na- 
tional debt  AS  easily  as  I  could  my  wasnerwoman ! 
She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of  gold;  she 
feeds  her  parrot  with  small  pearls ;  and  all  her 
thread  papers  are  made  of  bank-notes ! 

Coach.  BravQ !  faith  !  Odd  !  I  warrant  she 
has  a  set  of  thousands  at  least :  but  does  she 
draw  kindly  with  the  captain  ? 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coach.  May  one  hear  her  name  ? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  But  there  is  ran 
old  tough  aunt  in  the  way ;  though^  by  the  by, 
she  has  never  seen  my  master ;  for  he  got  ac- 
quainted with  miss  whUe  on  a  visit  in  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Coach.  WeH,  I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed 
together  in  matrimony.  But  pray,  Mr  Fag,  what 
kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath  ?  I  ha'  heard  a  deal 
of  it ;  here's  a  mort  o*  merry  making — hey  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well ;  'tis  a 
good  lounge :  In  the  morning  we  go  to  the  pump- 
room  (though  neither  my  master  nor  I  drink  the 
waters) ;  after  breakfast,  we  saunter  on  the  pa- 
rades, or  play  a  game  at  billiards;  at  night  we 
dance :  but  damn  the  place,  I'm  tired  of  it ;  their 
regular  hours  stupify  me  !  not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card 
after  eleven  !  however,  Mr  Faulkland's  gentle- 
man and  I  keep  it  up  a  little  in  private  parties. 
I'll  introduce  you  there,  Thomas;  you'll  like  him 
much. 

Coach.  Sure  I  know  Mr  Du-Peigu ;  you  know 
his  master  is  to  marry  madam  Julia. 

fag.  I  had  forgoL    But,  ThoinaSi  yoa  must 

I 


polish  a  little ;  indeed  you  must- 


this  wig !  what  the  devQ  do  yoa  do  widi   a 
Thomas  ?  none  of  the  London  wrfaips  of  any  lie- 
gree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Coach.  More's  tlie  pity !  more's  the  picv,  I 
say  !  Odd's  life !  when  I  heard  how  the  ikwye^ 
and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own  hair,  I  tiuMi^ 
how  'twould  go  next :  Odd  rabbit  it !  when  the 
fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  bar,  I  guessed  YwoskI 
mount  to  the  box  !  but  'tis  all  out  of  characeer. 
believe  me,  Mr  Fag :  and  look'ee.  III  newer  gf 
up  mine ;  the  lawyers  and  doctors  may  do  as 
mey  will. 

Fag.  Well,  Thomas,  we'll  not  quarrel  about 
that 

Coach.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of  tb^ 
professions  ben't  all  of  a  mind ;  for,  ia  our  vi(- 
iaoe  now,  thof  Jack  Oaugf ,  the  exdseman,  has 
ta^sn  to  his  carrots,  there's  little  Dick,  the  fap- 
rier,  swears  he'll  never  forsake  bis  bob,  thoa^ 
all  the  college  should  appear  wiUi  their  own 
heads! 

Fag.  Indeed !  well  said,  Dick !  but  hold— 
mark!  mark!  Thomas. 

Coach.  Zooks!  'tis  the  captain!  Is  that  the 
lady  with  him  ? 

Fag.  No,  no  I  that  is  madam  Lucy,  my  mas- 
ter's mistress's  maid.  They  lodge  at  thatbossb 
But  I  must  after  him,  to  tell  him  the  news. 

Coach.  Odd !  he's  giving  her  moiiey !  wel^ 
Mr  Fag 

Fa^.  Gt>od  by,  Thomas !  I  have  an  appmn^ 
ment  m  Gyde's  Forch  this  evening  at  eight;  meet 
me  there,  and  we'll  make  a  little  party. 

lEseunt  seueralfy, 

SCENE  II.— il  drming-room  in  Mks  Mala- 

PBOp's  lodgings. 

Ltdia  $Uting  on  a  sopha,  miih  a  book  in  ker 

hand. 

Enter  Lucy,  as  just  returned  from  a  message;, 

Lucy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the 
town  m  search  of  it :  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
circulating  library  in  Batli  I  ha'n't  been  at. 

Lydia.  And  could  not  you  get  '  The  Beward 
of  Constancy  P' 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lydia.  Nor  *  The  Fatal  Connection  ?' 

Lunf.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Ly£a.  Nor  *  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  .** 

iMcy.  Ma'am,  *  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr 
Bull  said  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it 
away. 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho ! — Did  yoa  inquire  for  '  The 
Delicate  Distress?* 

Lucy.  '  Or,   *  The  Memoirs  of  lady 

Woodiord  ?*  Yes  indeed,  ma'am.  I  asked  every 
where  for  it ;  and  I  might  have  brought  it  from 
Mr  Frederick's ;  but  lady  Slattern  Loungcry  «h» 
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iust.  sent  it  home,  hod  so  soiled  and  dogV 
i  ity  it  wa'n't  fit  for  a  christian  to  read. 
niitt.   IIeigh4)o  ! — Yes,  I  always  know  when 
r  Slattern  has  been  before  me.    She  has  a 

«>l>s<*rvinK  thumb ;  and,  I  believe,  cherishes 
tttil:^  for  the  convenience  of  making  marepnal 
».        Well,  child,  what  have  you  brought  me  ? 
i/rv.   Oh  !  here,  ma*am. 
\^l\Mking  books  from  under  her  cloaks  and 
Jrom  her  pockets, 
is    *  The  Gordian  Knot,'  and  this  *  Pere» 
2  l-*ick.le.'    Here  are  *  The  Tears  of  Seiisibi* 
s&nd    '  Humphrey  Cliuker/    This  is    <  The 
uoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  written  by  her- 
and  here  the  second  volume  of  *  The  Sen- 
Mi  tA  I  Journey/ 

»i/iiia.  Ileigbi-ho !  What  are  those  books  by 
iits%s»s? 

^ucy.  T!ic  great  one  is  only  *  The  Whole 
:  y  of  Man,'  where  I  press  a  few  blonds, 
am. 

'^t/dia.  Very  well.    Give  me  the  sal  volatile. 
^^ucy.  Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma*am  ? 
r^yffia.  My  smelling  little,  yuu  simpleton  ! 
Lucy.  O,  the  drops  !  here,  ma'nni. 
L^dia.  Hold  !  here's  some  one  coming— quick, 

who  it  i»  [Esit  Lucy. 

ely  I  beard  my  cousin  Julia*s  voice  ! 

Reenter  Lucy. 

J^ucy.  Lud  !  ma'am,  here  is  Miss  Melville ! 
L,j/dia,  Is  it  possible  ? 

Enter  Julta. 

V  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  am  I !    lEm- 

'/C€.]  Hr»w  unexpected  was  this  happiness! 

Juii».  True,  Lydia;   and  our  pleasure  is  the 

>ater;  but  what  has  been  the  matter?    You 

^rc  denied  to  me  at  Hrbt ! 

J.tfdia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  tilings  to 

\\  vou  I  but  Hrst  inform  me  what  has  conjured 

u  to  Bath  ?  Is  sir  Anthony  here  ? 

Ju/ia.  lie  is;  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour; 

iri,  I  suppo!ie,  he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs 

ulnprop  us  soon  n%  he  is  dressed. 

Ludia.  Then,  l>eforc  we  are  iotcrnipted,  let 
o  iutpart  to  you  some  of  my  distress  !  I  know 
>iir  i^entle  nature  will  sympathize  with  me, 
louizh  your  prudence  may  condenm  me :  My 
trers  have  ini'ormed  you  of  my  whole  connec- 
on  with  Beverley — but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia ! 
ly  aunt  hns  discovered  our  intercourse,  by  a 
i/te  bhe  intercepted,  and  has  confined  me  ever 
lice.  Yet,  would  yuu  believe  it  ?  »he  has  fallen 
hsolutely  in  love  with  a  tall  Insh  baronet  she 
ict  one  night  since  we  have  been  here,  at  lady 
lacshuffle's  rout. 

Juiia,  You  jest,  Lydia  ? 

lAidia.  No,  upon  my  word !  She  really  carries 
»n  u  kind  of  airrcspondcnce  with  him,  under  a 
ci^cd  name  though,   till  she    chooses  to  be 
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known  to  him — But  it  id  a  Delia  ot*  a  Celia,  I 
assure  you  ! 

Julia*  Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more  indul- 
gent to  her  niece  ? 

Lydia,  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has  dis- 
covered her  own  frailty,  she  is  become  more  sus- 
picious of  mine.  Then  1  must  inform  you  of 
another  plague !  That  odious  Acres  is  to  be  in 
Bath  to-day  ;  so  that  I  protest  I  tiliall  be  teased 
out  of  all  spirits! 

Julia.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best. 
Sir  Anthony  sliall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs  Ma* 
laprop. 

Lydia.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  wofst: 
Unfortunately  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor 
Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  to  make 
it  up. 

Julia.  What  was  his  offence  ? 
Lydia.  Nothing  at  ail !  But,  I  don't  know  how 
it  was,  iis  often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had 
never  had  a  quarrel :  And,  boniehow,  I  was  afraid 
he  would  never  give  me  an  opportunity.  So,  last 
Thursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  rayi»elf^  to  infonn 
myself  tliat  Beierley  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  another  woman.  I  signed  it  '  Your 
Friend  Unknown,'  shewed  it  to  Beverley,  charged 
him  with  liis  falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  vowed  I'd  never  see  liim  more. 

Julia.  And  you  let  him  depart  so^  and  have 
not  seen  him  smce } 

Lydia.  Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the 
matter  ouL  I  intended  only  to  ha\-e  teased  him 
three  days  and  a  half,  and  now  I've  lost  liim  for 
ever. 

Julia,  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you 
have  represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never  give 
you  up  so.  Yet  consider,  Lydia ;  vou  tell  me  he 
IS  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ! 

I^ydia.  But  you  know  I  lose  most  of  my  for- 
tune if  I  marry  without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of 
atre  i  and  that  is  what  I  have  determined  to  do, 
ever  since  I  knew  the  penalty.  Nor  could  I  love 
the  niun,  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the 
alternative. 

Julia.  Nay,  this  is  caprice ! 

Ijydia.  W  hat,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice? 
I  thought  her  lover  Faulkland  had  inur^  her 
toiL 

Julia.  I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. 

Lydia.  But  apropos !  you  have  sent  to  him,  I 
suppose  ? 

Julia.  Xot  yet,  upon  my  word  !  nor  has  he  the 
least  idea  of  my  being  in  Bath.  Sir  Anthony's 
revdutioo  was  so  sudden,  I  could  not  inform  hua 
of  it 

Lydia.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress, 
(though  midcr  the  protection  of  sir  Anthony)  yet 
have  you,  for  this  long  year,  been  a  slave  to  the 
caprice,  the  wliiin,  the  jealousy  of  thu  ungrateful 
Fuulklnnd,  who  will    ever  delay  assuming  the 
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rights  of  a  husband,  while  you  suffer  him  to  be 
equally  imperious  as  a  lover. 

JuUa,  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We  were 
contracted  before  my  father's  death.  That,  and 
some  consequent  embarrassments,  have  delayed 
what  I  know  to  be  my  Faulk  land's  most  ardent 
wish.  He  is  too  generous  to  trifle  on  such  a 
point.  And,  for  his  character,  you  wrong  him 
there,  too.  No,  Lydia,  he  is  too  proud,  too  noble 
to  be  jealous ;  if  he  is  captious,  *tis  without  di»> 
sembimg ;  if  fretful,  without  rudeness.  Unused 
Co  the  fopperies  of  love,  he  is  negligent  of  the 
little  duties  expected  from  a  lover — but  being 
unhackneyed  in  the  passion,  his  affection  is  ar- 
dent and  sincere ;  and,  as  it  engrosses  his  whole 
soul,  he  expects  every  thought  and  emotion  of 
his  mistress  to  move  in  unison  with  his.  Yet, 
though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full  return,  his  hu- 
mility makes  him  under\-alue  those  qualities  in 
him,  which  would  entitle  him  to  it;  and,  not  feel- 
ing why  he  should  be  loved  to  the  degree  he 
wishes,  he  still  suspects  that  he  is  not  loved 
enough.  This  temper,  I  roust  own,  has  cost  me 
many  unhappy  hours;  but  I  have  learned  to 
think  myself  his  debtor,  for  those  imperfe-^tions 
which  arise  from  the  ardour  of  his  attachment. 

Lydia,  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  defend- 
ing him.  But,  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he 
never  saved  your  life,  do  you  think  you  should 
have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are  ?  Believe 
me,  the  rude  blast,  that  overset  your  boat,  was  a 
prosperous  gale  of  love  to  him. 

Julia,  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my 
attachment  to  Mr  Faulk  land,  but  1  loved  him  hi- 
fore  he  had  preserved  me ;  yet,  surely,  that  alone 
were  an  obligation  sufficient 

Lf/dia.  Obligation  !  Why,  a  water-spaniel 
would  have  done  as  much  !  Well,  I  should  never 
think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man,  because  he 
could  swim ! 

Julia,  Come,  Lydia,  you  are  too  inconside- 
rate. 

l^dia.  Nay,  T  do  but  jest.    What's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucy,  in  a  hurrjf, 

Lucy,  O,  madam,  here  is  sir  Anthony  Abso- 
lute just  come  home  with  your  aunt ! 

Lydia,  They'll  not  come  here.  Lucy,  do  you 
watch.  [Exit  Lucy. 

JuUa.  Yet  1  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  does  not 
know  I  am  here,  and  if  we  meet,  he*il  detain 
me,  to  sliew  me  the  town.  IMl  take  another  op- 
portunity of  paying  my  respects  to  Mrs  Mala- 
prop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as  long  as  she 
chooses,  with  her  select  words  so  ingeniously 
misapplied,  without  being  mispronounced. 

"Re-enter  Lucy. 

Luty.  O  lad !  Ma'am,  they  are  both  coming 
up  stairs ! 

Ltfdia.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  coz.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Julia;  I'm  sure  you  arc  ia  haste  to  send 


to  Faulkland.    Therfr— through  my 
find  another  stair-case. 

Julia,  Adieu  !— [Embrace.] 

lydia.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  books. 
Quick,  quick  !  Fling  Peregrine  Pickle  under  ifae 
toilet — throw  Roderick  Random  into  the  cksBI 
— put  the  Innocent  Adultery  into  the  Wbole 
Duty  of  Man-^  thrust  Lord  Aimworth  under  the 
sopha — cram  Ovid  bohind  the  bolster — there — 
put  the  Man  of  Feeling  into  your  pocket — soy  so; 
now,  lay  Mrs  Chapone  in  sight,  and  leave  For- 
dyce's  Sermons  open  on  the  table. 

Lucy.  O  bum  it  I  Madam,  the  hair-dresser  has 
torn  a%vay  as  far  as  Proper  Pride. 

Lydia,  Never  mind — open  at  Sobriety, 
me  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.     Now  tor 


Enter  Mas  Malaprop,  and  Sir  Ahtbostt  Ab- 
solute. 

Mrs  Mai,  There,  sir  Anthony,  there  ats  ditf 
deliberate  simpleton,  who  wants  to  ciis^race  her 
family,  and  lavish  herself  on  a  fellow  oot  worth 
a  shilling. 

Lydia,  Madam,  I  thought  yo*i  once 


Mrs  Mai.  You  thought,  miss  !  I  dan't 
any  business  you  have  to  think  at  all.  ThoicftC 
does  not  become  a  young  woman.  Bat  the  poise 
we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  promise 

to  forget  this  fellow to  illiterate  him,  I  say» 

quite  from  your  memory. 

Lydia.  Ah,  madam  !    our  memories  are  imle^ 
pendent  of  our  wills.     It  is  not  easy  to  {or^je/L 

Mrs  Mai.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  no- 
thing on  earth  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person 
ghoases  to  set  about  it.  Tm  sure  I  have  as 
much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle,  as  if  he  had 
never  existed — and  I  thought  it  my  do^  so  n> 
do ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Lydia,  these  violent  m^ 
mories  don't  become  a  young  woman. 

Sir  Anth,  Why,  sore  she  won't  pretend  to  re- 
member what  she's  ordered  not !  Ay,  this  comes 
of  her  reading ! 

Lydia,  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  oommit- 
ted  to  be  treated  thus  ? 

Mrs  MaL  Now,  don't  attempt  to  extirpate 
yourself  from  the  matter;  you  know  I  have  proof 
controvertible  of  it.  But  tell  me,  will  you  pro- 
mise to  do  as  you  are  bid  ?  Will  you  take  a  hus- 
band of  your  mends'  choosing? 

Lydia,  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
had  I  no  preference  for  any  one  else,  the  cboicc 
you  have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Mrs  Mai.  What  business  have  yon,  miss,  with 
preference  and  aversion  ?  They  don't  become  a 
young  woman ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that,  as 
both  always  wear  ofi^  'tis  safest  in  matrimony  to 
begin  with  a  little  aversion.  Fm  sure  I  hated 
your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  if  he'd 
been  a  black-a-moor — and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sen- 
sible what  a  .wife  I  made  !  and  wlien  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  *tts  unknowi 
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t  tears  I  shed !   But  suppose  we  were  going 

ye  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us 

ive  ap  this  Beverley  ? 

I^dia,  Could  I  beJie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to 

that  promise,  my  actions  would  certainly  as 

>elie  my  words. 

Irs  jJ^Iai.  Take  yourself  to  your  room.    You 

tit  company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill  hu- 

r». 

9^dia,  Willingly,  madam— I  cannot  change  for 

worse. 

[Exit  Lydia. 
frs  MaL  There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for 

ir  Anth,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  madam; 
this  19  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  < 
i   to  read.     Had  I  a  thousand  daughters,  by 
Lven,  rd  as  soon  have  them  taught  the  black 
as  their  alphabet ! 

\Iri  Mai.  Nay,  nay ;  sir  Anthony,  you  are  an 
>lute  misanthropy. 

'ir  Anth,  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs  Malaprop,  I 
erved  your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a 
ulating  library ;  she  had  a  book  in  each  hand ; 
y  were  half-bound  volumes,  with  marble  co- 
s ;  from  that  moment  I  guessed  how  full  of 
V  I  should  see  her  mistresa. 
Mrs  AlaL  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed  ! 
nr  Anth.  Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a 
/n,  is  as  an  ever-green  tree  of  diabolical  know- 
);c ;  it  blossoms  through  the  year :  and,  de- 
kd  on  it,  Mrs  AJalaprop,  that  they,  who  are  so 
d  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fruit 
last. 

Mrs  MaL   Fie,  fie ;   sir  Anthony,  you  surely 
^ak  laconically. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  Mrs  Malaprop,  in  moderation, 
w,  what  would  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 
Mrs  MaL  Observe  me,  sir  Anthony.  I  would 
no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a 
)gcny  of  learning;  I  dou*t  think  so  much  leam- 
;  becomes  a  young  woman ;  for  instance — I 
»uld  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  He* 
cw,  or  algebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  para* 
xes,  or  such  inflammatory  brnuches  of  learn* 
; ;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  for  her  to 
ndle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical, 
ibolical  mstruroents :  but,  sir  Anthony,  I  would 
nd  her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-school, 
order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice, 
len,  sir,  she  should  have  a  supercilious  know- 
Jge  in  accounts ;  and,  as  she  grew  up,  I  would 
tve  her  instructed  in  geometry,  that  she  might 
low  something  of  the  contagious  countries ;  but 
K>ve  all,  sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress  of 
thodoxy,  that  she  might  not  mis^^pell,  and  mi»> 
ronounce  words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually 
> ;  and  likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  the 
lie  meaning  of  what  she  is  wying.  This,  sir 
nthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know ; 
tid  I  don't  think  there  is  a  superstitious  article 


~  Sir  Anth.  Well,  well,  Mrs  Malapnm,  I  will 
dispute  the  point  no  further  with  you;  tn<»ugb,  ( 
must  confers  that  you  are  a  truly  moderate  and 
polite  ar^^ucr,  for  almost  every  third  word  von 
say  is  on  ray  side  of  the  question.  But,  &Ii^ 
Malaprop,  to  the  more  important  point  in  dc« 
bate — you  say  you  have  no  objection  to  my  pnH 
posal? 

Airs  MaL  None*  I  assure  you.  I  am  under 
no  positive  enn^gcment  with  Mr  Acres ;  and  as 
Lydia  is  so  obstinate  aixainst  him,  perhape  your 
son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the 
boy  directly.  He  knows  not  a  svUable  of  this, 
yet,  though  I  havo  for  some  time  had  the  propo> 
sal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with  his  regi- 
ment. 

Mrs  MaL  We  have  never  ^een  your  son,  sir 
Anthony ;  but  I  hope  no  objectirm  on  his  aide  } 

Sir  Anth.  Objection !  Let  him  object  if  he 
dare !  No,  no,  Mrs  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that 
the  least  demur  puts  me  m  a  phrenzy  directly. 
My  process  was  always  very  simple;  in  their 
younger  days,  'twas  *  Jack  do  this ;'  if  be  demur- 
red, 1  knocked  him  down ;  and  if  he  grumbled  at 
that,  I  always  sent  him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs  MaL  Ay ;  and  the  properest  way,  o'  my 
conscience  !  Nothing  is  so  Conciliating  to  young 
people  as  severity.  Well,  sir  Antliony,  I  shall 
give  Mr  Acres  bis  discharge  and  prepare  Lydia 
to  receive  your  son's  invocations;  and  I  hope 
you  will  represent  her  to  the  captain  as  an  object 
not  altogetner  illegible. 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject 
prudently.  Well,  I  must  leave  rou ;  and  let  me 
beg  you,  Mrs  Malaprop,  to  enforce  this  matter 
roundly  to  the  girl ;  take  my  advice,  keep  a  Uf^t 
hand ;  if  she  rejects  this  prop«>sal,  clap  her  under 
lock  and  key ;  and  if  yon  were  just  to  let  the  ser- 
vants forget  to  bring  her  dinner  for  three  or  four 
days,  you  can't  conceive  how  she'd  oome  about. 

[£xtf  Sir  Ajnth. 

Mrs  MaL  Well ;  at  any  rate  1  shall  be  glad  to 
get  her  from  under  my  intuition.  She  has  some- 
how discovered  my  pnriialitv  for  sir  Loduf  O'- 
Trigger — sure,  Lucy  can't  have  betrayed  me  ! 
No ;  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should  have 
made  ber  confess  it  Liicy  !  Lucy !— [Co/ik.] — 
Had  she  been  one  of  your  artificial  ones,  I  should 
never  have  trusted  her. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Luof.  Did  you  call,  madam  ? 

Mrs  MaL  Yes,  girl.  Did  you  see  sir  Locatis 
while  you  was  out  ? 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  madam,  not  a  glinapae  of 
him. 

Mrs  MaL  You  are  sore,  Lucy,  that  you  never 
mentioned 

Lucy.  O  gemini!  I'd  sooner  cot  my  toogua 
out 
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Mrt  Mai,  Well ;  don*t  let  your  simplicity  be 
niposed  od. 

Lucy,  No,  madam. 

Mrt  Mai,  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  V\\ 
pye  you  another  letter  to  sir  Lucius ;  but  mind, 
Lucy,  if  ever  you  betray  what  you  are  intrusted 
witt  (unless  it  be  other  people's  secrets  to  me; 
you  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever ;  and  your 
being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  lo- 
cality. [Exit  Mrs  Mal. 

Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  So^  my  dear  simplicity,  let  I 

i  give  yuu  a  little  respite — [Altering  her  man' 


me 


firr.J — let  girls  in  my  station  be  as  fund  as  they 
please  of  appearing  expert,  and  knowing  in  their 
trusts ;  commend  me  to  a  mask  of  silliness,  and  a 
pair  of  sharp  eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it ! 
Let  me  see  !  to  what  account  have  I  turned  my 
simplicity  lately — [Looks  at  a  paper.] — For  abet- 
ting Miss  Lydia  Languish  in  a  design  of  running 


away  with  an  ensign !    In  moner,  sundry  tiBc^ 
twelve  pound  twelve— qowds,  five — hats,  rufies^ 
caps,  ike. — numberless  !    From   the  said  coa^ 
within  this  last  month,  six  guinefis  aad  a  haif-" 
About  a  quarter's  pay  !    Item,   From  Mrs  Mab- 
prop,  fur  betraying  the  young  people  to  her^ 
when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  disroK> 
ed — ^two  guineas,  and   a  black  padusoy.    Item. 
From  Mr  Acres,  for  carry iiig  divert  letter!— 
which  I  never  delivered — two  guineas,  and  a  pm 
of  buckles.     Item^  From   sir  Lucius  OTriegn; 
three  crowns,  two  gold  pocket-pieces,  and  a  sil- 
ver snuif-box  !  Well  done,  simplicity  !  Yet  I  wn 
forced  to  make  my  Hibernian   believe,  that  be 
was  corrcspondin^Zf  not  with  the  aunt,  bat  nidi 
the  niece :  for,  though  not  over-rich,  I  found  fac 
had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  to  the  neoessicieg  of  im 
fortune.  [£nt 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  L— Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute  and  Fag. 

Fag.  Sra,  while  I  was  there,  sir  Anthony  came 
in :  I  told  him,  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after 
his  health,  and  to  know  if  he  was  at  leisure  to  see 
you. 

Abs,  And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing  I  was  at 
Bath? 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  more  astonished ;  he  started  back  two 
or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a  dozen  interjectural 
oaths,  and  asked,  wliat  the  devil  had  brought  you 
here  ? 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say } 

Fag.  O,  I  lied,  sir ;  I  forget  the  precise  lie : 
but  you  may  depend  on't,  he  got  no  truth  from 
.  me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of  blunders 
in  future,  I  should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has  brought 
us  to  Bath :  in  order  that  we  may  lie  a  little  con- 
sistently. Sir  Anthony's  servants  were  curious, 
sir;  very  curious  indeed. 

Abs.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them  .'«— 

Fag.  O,  not  A  word,  sir ;  not  a  word.  Mr 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take  to 
be  the  discreetest  of  whips) -~~<- 

Abs.  'Sdeatli !  You  rascal !  You  have  not  trust- 
ed him  ? 

Fag.  O,  no,  sir ;  no,  no ;  not  a  syllable,  upon 
my  veVncity  !  He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive; 
but  I  was  sly,  sir,  devilish  sly  ! — My  master  (said 
I),  honest  1  homas,  (you  know,  sir,  one  says  ho- 
nest to  one's  inferiors)  is  come  to  Bath  to  recruit 
^-Ycs,  sir,  I  said,  to  recruit;  and  whether  for 
men,  money,  or  constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is 
nothing  to  him,  nor  any  one  else. 

Abs,  Well,  recruit  will  do;  let  it  be  so-^ 


Fag.  O,  sir,  recruit  will  do  su 
deed,  to  give  tlie  thing  an  air,  I  told  Tliomas,  tiai 
your  honour  had  already  in  listed  five  disbtudetf 
chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  ^d  ibirttcB 
billiard  markers. 

Abs.  You  blockhead,  never  say  laore  thai  s 
necessary  ! 

Fag.  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  beg  pardon;  btf. 
with  submission,  a  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  ssf* 
ports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on  my  imecD«s 
for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always  forg^  indor*' 
ments  as  well  as  the  bill. 

Abs.  Well,  take  cai-e  you  don't  hart  yoar  en- 
dit,  by  offering  too  much  security. — Is  Bir  Ftolt- 
laiid  returned  ?  • 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  cliangiug  his  dress. 

Abs.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has  been  it- 
formed  of  sir  AuUiony's  and  Miss  Melville's  tf- 
rival  ? 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  ar;  he  has  seen  no  one  aoa 
he  came  in,  but  his  gentleman,  who  was  «itb  hi« 
at  Bristol.  I  think,  sir,  I  hear  Mr  Faufi^ 
coming  down. 

Abs.  Go,  tell  him,  I  am  here. 

Fug.  Yes,  sir.  [Going.]  I  beg  pardon,  sir; 
but  should  sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  do  ne  tl« 
favour  to  remember,  that  we  are  recniitiifi  it 
you  please? 

Abs.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And,  in  tenderness  to  my  chararter,  ^ 
your  honour  could  bring  in  the  chainnH)  9si 
waiters,  I  should  esteem  it  as  an  obligation ;  K 
though  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve  ray  was^ 
yet  it  hurts  one's  conscience  to  be  foond  ocr. 

[Exii^ 

Abs.  Now  for  my  whim«ral  friend — if  1*  A«* 
not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here,  I'll  tetic  !>■ 
^  a  little  before  I.  tell  him        '  ■ 
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Enter  Faiti.kland. 

tulkland,  you're  welcome  to  Bath  agnin !  you 
e  punctual  in  your  return. 
I'auik,  Yes;  I  bad  nothing  to  detain  me,  when 
bad    finished  the  business  I  went  on.    Well, 
bat  news  since  I  left  you  f   How  stand  matters 
stween  you  and  Lydia  ? 
jib».  Faith,  much  as  they  were;  I  have  not 
^en  h«r  since  our  quarrel ;  however,  I  expect  to 
e  recalled  every  hour. 

Faulk,  Why  don*t  you  persuade  her  to  go  off 
rith  you  at  once? 

^its.  What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her  fortune? 
"oil  forget  that,  my  friend.  No,  no,  I  could 
avc  brought  her  to  that  lon^  ago. 

yaulk.  Nay,  then,  you  trifle  too  long — if  you 
irc  sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt  in  your  own 
iharacter,  and  write  to  sir  Anthony  for  his  con- 
ent. 

Abt,  Softly,  softly;  for  though  I  am  convinced 
ny  little  Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  ensipi 
Llcvcrley,  yet  am  I  bv  no  peans  certain  tliat  she 
ivoiild  take  me  with  the  impediment  of  our 
friends*  consent,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding, 
and  the  reversion  of  a  good  fortune  on  my  side : 
No,  no ;  I  must  prepare  her  gradually  for  the  dis- 
covery, and  make  myself  necessary  to  her,  before 
I  risk  it.  Well,  hut  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with 
us  to-day  at  the  hotel  ? 

Faulk,  Indeed,  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  spirits  to 
be  of  such  a  party. 

Ab$,  By  heavens !  I  shall  forswear  your  com- 
pany. You  are  tlie  most  teasing,  captious^  in- 
corrigible lover !  Do  love  like  a  man. 
Faulk,  I  own  I  am  unfit  for  company. 
Abt,  Am  not  I  a  lover,  ay,  and  a  romantic  one 
too  ?  Yet,  do  I  carry  every  where  with  me  such 
a  confounded  farrago  of  doubts,  fears,  hopes, 
wishes,  and  ail  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country 
iui!>s*s  brain  ? 

Faulk,  Ah,  Jack  !  your  heart  and  soul  are  not, 
like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one  only  object. 
Yon  throw  for  a  large  stake,  but  losing — ^you 
could  stake,  and  throw  again :  but  I  have  set  my 
sum  of  happiness  on  this  cast,  and  not  to  suc- 
ceed, were  to  be  stript  of  all. 

Abt,  But,  for  Heaven's  sake!  what  grounds 
for  apprehension  ran  your  whimsical  brain  con- 
jure up  at  present? 

Faulk,  what  grounds  for  apprehension  did 
you  say  ?  Heavens !  are  there  not  a  thousand  ?  I 
fear  for  her  spirits,  her  health,  her  life — My  ab- 
sence may  fret  her ;  her  anxiety  for  my  return, 
her  fears  for  me,  may  oppress  her  gentle,  temper. 
And  for  her  health-— does  not  every  hour  bring 
me  cause  to  be  alarmed  ?  If  it  rains,  some  shower 
may  even  then  have  chilled  her  delicate  frame  ! 
If  the  wind  be  keen,  some  rude  blast  may  have 
affected  her !  The  heat  of  noon,  the  dews  of 
die  evening)  may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for 


whom  onW  I  value  mine.  O,  Jack !  when  deli- 
cate  and  feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is  not 
a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement  of  the  ele- 
ments, not  an  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  hints 
some  cause  for  a  lover's  apprehension  ! 

Abt,  Ay,  but  we  may  chuse  whether  we  will 
take  the  hint  or  not.  So  then,  Faulkland,  if  you 
were  convinced  that  Julia  were  well  and  in  spi- 
rits, you  would  be  entirely  content  ? 

Faulk.  1  should  be  happy  beyond  measure — I 
am  anxious  only  for  that. 

Abt,  Then,  to  cure  your  anxiety  at  once — Misa 
Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Bath. 

Faulk,  Nay,  Jack — don't  trifle  with  me. 

Abt.  She  is  arrived  here,  with  my  father,  withia 
this  hour. 

Faulk,  Can  you  be  serious  ? 

Abt,  I  thought  you  knew  sir  Anthony  better 
than  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  whim  of  this 
kind.  Seriously,  then,  it  is  as  I  tell  you — upon 
my  honour. 

Faulk,  My  dear  friend  ! — Hollo,  Du  Peigne ! 
my  hat — ^my  dear  Jack — now,  nothing  on  earth 
can  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Enlcr  Fao. 

Fag,  Sir,  Mr  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

Abt.  Stay,  Faulkland,  this  Acres  lives  within 
a  mile  of  sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how 
your  mistress  has  been  ever  since  you  left  her.— 
Fag,  shew  the  gentleman  up.  [Exit  Fao. 

FauUc.  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  fi»- 
mily  ? 

Abt,  O,  very  intimate :  I  insist  on  your  not 
going  :  besides,  his  character  will  divert  you. 

Paulk.  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions. 

Abt,  He  is  likewise  a  rival  of  mine — that  is  of 
my  other  selPs,  for  he  does  not  think  his  friend 
captain  Absolute  ever  saw  the  ladv  in  question ; 
and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  him  complain 
to  me  of  one  Beverley,  a  concealed,  sculking  ri- 
val, who  • 

Faulk.  Hush !  he's  here. 

£a/er  Acees. 

Acret.  Hah !  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain^ 
and  honest  Jack,  how  dost  thou .'  just  arrived, 
faith,  as  you  see.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
Warm  work  on  the  roads.  Jack — Odds  whips  and 
wheels !  I've  travelled  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail 
of  dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the  Mall. 

Abt,  Ah!  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric 
planet ;  but  wc  know  your  attraction  hither 
Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr  Faulkland  to 
you.  Mr  Faulkland,  Mr  Acres. 

Acret.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you : 
Sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions. — Hey,  Jack,  what, 
this  is  Mr  Faulkland,  who 

Abt.  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  MelviUe*s  Mr  Faulkland. 
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Acrei.  Odso !  she  and  yow  father  can  be  bat 
just  arrived  before  me— I  suppose  you  have  seen 
them.  Ah!  Mr  Faulklaod,  you  are  iudeed  a 
happy  man. 

Faulk,  I  hare  not  seen  Miss  MeWille  yet,  sir; 
I  hope  she  enjoyed  fall  health  and  spirits  in  De- 
▼onsnire  ? 

Acres,  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life,  sir ; 
never  better.  Odds  blushes  and  Uooms!  she 
has  been  as  healthv  as  the  German  Spa. 

Faulk,  Indeed !  I  did  hear  that  she  bad  been 
a  little  indisposed. 

Acra,  False,  false,  sir;  only  said  to  vex  you : 
quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you. 

Faulk,  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  me ;  I  had  almost  fretled  myself  ill. 

Abt,  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress 
for  not  having  been  sick ! 

Faulk,  No^  no;  you  misunderstand  me:  yet 
surely,  a  little  trifling  indisposition  is  not  an  un^ 
natural  consequence  of  absence  from  those  we 
love.  Now,  confess,  isn't  there  something  un- 
kind in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health  ? 

Alft.  O,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be  well 
in  your  absence,  to  be  sure  ! 

Acres.  Good  apartments,  Jack. 

Faulk,  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying,  that  Miss 
Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well — what, 
then^  she  has  been  merry  and  gay,  I  suppose  ? — 
Always  in  spirits,  bey  ? 

Acres.  Merry !  odds  crickets,  she  has  been  the 
bell  and  spirit  of  the  company  wherever  she  has 
been — so  lively  and  entertaining !  so  full  of  wit 
and  humour ! 

Faulk,  There,  Jack,  there !  O,  by  my  soul, 
there  is  an  innate  levity  in  woman,  that  nothing 
^n  overcome !    What  f  h]^>py  and  I  away? 

Abs.  Have  done :  How  foolish  this  is !  just 
DOW,  you  were  only  apprehensive  for  your  mis- 
Cress's  spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and 
spirit  of  the  company  ? 

Abs.  No,  indeed,  you  have  not 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining  ? 

Abs,  O,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk,  Have  I  been  full  of  wit  and  humour? 

Abs,  No,  faith ;  to  do  you  justice,  you  have 
been  confoundedly  stupid  indeed. 

Acres,  What's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  ? 

Abs,  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  hearing  tHat  Julia  has  been  so  well  and 
happy,  that's  dl — hey,  FaulUand  ? 

Faulk.  Oh!  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it — yes, 
yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition  ! 

'  Acres.  That  she  has  indeed — ^then  she  b  so  ac^ 
compHshed,  so  sweet  a  voic^  so  expert  at  her 
harpsichord,  such  a  mistress  of  flat  and  sharp-^ 
Bquallante,  rumblante,  and  quiverante  I — there 
yias  this  time  month,  odds  minnums  and  crotch- 
ets !  how  she  did  diimp  at  Mrs  Piano's  concert ! 

fmtlk.  There  agaio;  what  say  you  (a  this? 


you  see  she  has  been  all  mirth  and 
thought  of  me  I 

Abs.  Pho !  roan,  is  not  vavtmc  the  fooci  oT  love? 

Faulk,  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so. — ^Pr«.y»  Mr 

what's  his  damned  name? — I>o  you 

her  what  songs  Miss  Melville  aung  ? 

Acres.  Not  I  indeed. 

Abs,  Stay  now,  they  were  some  pretty 
choty  purlipg^stream  airs,  I  warrant ; 
may  recollect;  did  she  ang — ^  When  absent  fi 
*  my  soul's  delight  ?* 

Acres.  No,  that  wa'n't  iL 

Abs.  Or — ^  Go,  gentle  gales!' — ^  Go^  gentle 
•gales!'  L.Sm^ 

Acres.  O  no !  nothing  like  it.  Odds  !  h&kw  I 
recollect  ooe  of  them — *•  My  heart's  my  o^Km^  iny 
^  will  is  free.'  [Sim^s.. 

Faulk.  Fool !  fool  that  I  am !  to  fix  &U  sbj^ 
happiness  on  such  a  trifler!    'Sdeath!  to 


herself  the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  of  a 
to  sooth  her  light  heart  with  catches  and 
What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir  ? 

Abs.  Why,  that  I  should  be  ghid  to 
mistress  had  been  so  merrv,  sir. 

Faulk.  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  I'm  not  sorry  that 
has  been  happ^^ — no,  no ;  1  am  glad  o€  that — I 
would  not  have  had  her  sad  or  sick — yet,  sorely, 
a  sympathetic  heart  would  have  shewn  itself  erea 
in  the  choice  of  a  song — she  might  have  beea 
temperately  healthy,  and  somehow,  plaintrveij 
gay — but  she  has  been  dancing  too,  I  donbt  not  I 

Acres,  What  does  the  gentleman  aay  abottf 
dancing  ? 

Abs.  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  daoces  as 
well  as  she  sings. 

Acres,  Aye,  truly,  does  she — there  was  at  o«r 
last  race-bail 

Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil !  There  !  there^I « 
told  you  so  I  I  told  you  so !  Oh. !  she  thrives  ia 
my  absence  !— Dancing !  but  her  whole  feeimga 
have  been  in  opposition  with  mine.  I  have  beea 
anxious,  silent,  pensive,  sedentary — ray  da|ys  have 
been  hoars  of  care,  my  nights  of  watcbtoliMas. 
She  has  been  all  health!  spirit!  laogh!  song! 
dance  I — Oh  !  damned,  damned  levity  f 

Abs.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Faulklanid,  don't  ex- 
I  pose  yourself  so  !   Suppose  she  has  daaced,  what 
then  ?   does  not  the  ceremony  of  society  often 
oblige 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  I'll  contain  myself—per- 
haps, as  you  say,  for  form  sake.  What,  Mr 
Acres^  you  were  praising  Miss  MehiUe's 
of  dancing  a  minuet,  hey  i 

Acres.  O,  I  dare  ensure  her  for  that — but 
I  was  going  to  speak  of  was  her  couatry  daacing: 
Odds  swimming^  !  she  has  such  an  air  wkh  her  ! 

Faulk.  Now  disappointment  on  her !— delend 
this.  Absolute!  why  don't  yo«  defend  thn?--? 
Coantry-dances  !  jigs  and  reels !  am  I  to  blame 
now  ?  A  minuet  i  could  have  forgiven — I  sfaookl 
not  have  minded  thafe<-*I  say  I  shoold  net  bav^ 
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led  a  miniMt ;  but  oomitry-danoeB ! — Zounds ! 
^e  made  one  in  ft  cntilliouy  I  believe  I  could 
forn^ven  tbat ;  but  to  be  monkey-led  for  & 
!  to  run  tbe  gmuntlet  through  a  string  of 
>us  palming  puppies !  to  shew  paces  like  a 
^€^fi  tilly  !-**^  Jack,  there  never  can  be  but 
lan  in  the  world,  whom  a  truly  modest  and 
kte  woman  ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country- 
(  ;  and  even  then,  the  rest  of  tlie  couples 
d  be  her  great  uncles  and  aunts ! 
s.  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  grandfathers  and  graud- 
ers  ! 

ulk.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  raind  in  the 
twill  spread  like  a  contagion ;  the  action  of 
pulse  beats  to  the  lascivious  movement  of 
1!^  ;  their  quivering,  wann-breathed  sighs, 
.^uriiate  the  very  air;  die  atmosphere  be- 
ts electrical  to  love ;  and  e^ch  amorous  spark 

through  every  link  of  the  chain! — I  must 

you — ]  own  I  am  somewhat  flurried ;  and 
ri»nfounded  looby  has  perceived  it.  [Going. 
»«.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faukland,  and  thaniL  Mr 
«»  for  his  good  news ! 

tu/k.  Damn  his  news  !  [Exit  Faulk. 

^s.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Faulklaiid !  Five  mi- 
s  since,  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a 
icfit'v  uneasiness ! 

rres.  The  gentleman  was  not  angry  at  my 
»n^  his  mistress  I  was  he  ?  | 

hs^  A  little  jealous,  I  beiieie,  Bub. 
cret,  Yuu  fi6u*t  say  so  ?  ila,  hi| !  jealous  of 

that's  a  good  joke ! 
6«.    There's  nothing  strange  in  that.  Bob ;  lei 
cell  you,  tbat  »pri^htly  grace,  and  insinuating 
nor  of  yours,  will  do  some  mischief  among 
siirU  here ! 
cres.   Ah,  you  joke!   ha,  ha,  mischief!  ba, 

but,  you  know,  I  am  ntit  my  own  property ; 
dear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me  !  She  could 
t?r  abide  roe  in  the  country,  because  I  used  to 
>s  so  badly;  but  odds  fnigs  and  tambours, 
iun*t  take  matters  so  here— now,  ancient  ma- 
1  has  no  voice  in  it — I'll  make  my  old  clothes 
•w  i»ho's  master — I  shall  straightway  cashier 
huntine-frock,  and  render  my  leather  breeches 
Apable — My  hair  has  been  in  training  some 
c. 

4bn.  Indeed  ! 

4 1  ret.  Aye ;  and  tho'flf  the  siHe  curls  are  a  lit- 
restive,  my  hind-part  takes  it  very  kindly. 
fibt.  O,  you'U  polish,  1  doubt  not 
Acres,  Absolutely  1  propose  so — then,  if  1  can 
1  out  this  ensign  Beverley,  odds  triuccrs  and 
Its!  I'll  make  him  know  the  diflfereme  o't. 
Ahs.  Spoke  like  a  man  ! — hut  pray.  Bob,  I  ob- 
-\  e  you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method 
Nw  caring 

Arret.  Ha,  ha!  you've  taken  notice  of  it — 'tis 
ott^el,  is  not  it? — 1  did  not  invent  it  myself 
xi'^h ;  but  a  commander  in  our  militia,  a  ^reat 
liolar,  I  assure  you,  says  that  there  is  no  miun- 
g  ill  the  common  oatlis ;  and  that  nothing  but 


their  antiquity  ipakes  diem  respectable ;  because, 
he  says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an  oatb 
or  two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove  I  or  by  Bacchus ! 
or  by  Mars  I  or  by  Vequs !  or  by  Fftllas  !  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiment ;  so  that,  to  swear  with 
Kropriety,  says  my  little  major,  the  oath  should 
e  an  echo  to  the  sense';  and  this  we  call  the 
oatli  referential,  or  sentimental  swearing  h%  h% 
ha  !  'tis  genteel,  is  not  it  ? 

Ab$.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new,  indeed ;  end, 
I  dare  say,  will  supplant  all  other  figures  of  ink* 
precation. 

Acrei.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obso- 
lete— Damns  have  had  their  day. 

Enter  Fag« 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentlemen  below  desiree 
to  see  you— Shall  I  shew  him  into  tbe  parlour? 

Abt,  Ay ;  you  may. 

Acres.  Well,  I  must  be  gone  ■    ■  ■ 

Abt.  Stay ;  who  is  it.  Fag  ? 

Fag.  Your  father,  sir. 

Abi.  You  puppy,  why  did  not  yoa  shew  him 
up  directly  ?  [Exit  Fao. 

Acres.  You  have  business  with  sir  Anthony. 
I  expect  a  message  from  Mrs  Malaprop  at  nsy 
lodgings.  I  have  sent  also  to  my  dear  friend  sir 
Lucius  OTrigger.  Adieu,  Jack ;  we  must  meet 
at  night,  when  you  shall  give  me  a  dozen  bumr 
pers  to  little  Lydia. 

Abs.  That  I  wUl  with  all  my  heart  [ExU 
Acres.]  Now  for  a  parental  lecture.  I  hope  he 
has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  that  has  brought 
me  here.  1  wish  the  gout  bad  held  him  fast  in 
Devonshire,  with  all  my  soul ! 

Enter  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here ;  and  looking 
so  well !  your  sudden  arrival  at  Batli  mmdt  roe 
apprehensive  for  your  health. 

Sir  Anth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  JacL 
Wluit !  you  are  recruiting  here,  hey  ? 

Abs.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  ghul  to  iee  yoe, 
though  I  did  not  expect  it ;  fur  I  was  going  to 
write  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business.  Jack, 
I  have  been  considering  that  I  grow  old  and  in- 
firm, and  shall  probably  not  trouble  you  long. 

Abs,  Pardon  me,  sir !  1  never  saw  you  look 
more  strong  and  hearty;  and  I  pray  fervently 
that  you  may  continue  so. 

Sir  Anth.  1  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard, 
with  all  my  heart  Well,  then.  Jack,  I  have 
been  considering  that  1  am  so  strong  and  heartyt 
I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a  long  time.  Now^ 
Jack,  I  am  sensible  that  the  income  of  your 
commission,  and  what  I  have  hitherto  allowed 
you,  is  but  a  small  pittance  for  a  lad  of  your 
spirit. 

Abs.  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anth  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live, 
to  have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world. 
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I  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  £x  you  at  once  in 
a  noble  independence. 

Abt,  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me — such 

generosity  makes  the  gratitude  of  reason  more 
veiy  than  the  sensations  even  of  filial  affection. 
Sir  Anth.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of  my 
attention ;  and  you  shall  be  master  of  a  large 
estate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Abs,  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  speak  my  grati- 
tude ;  I  cannot  express  the  sense  1  have  of  your 
munificence.  Yet,  sir,  I  presume  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  quit  the  army  ? 

Sir  Anth,    O,    that    shall  be  as  your  wife 
chooses. 
Abs.  My  wife,  sir ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ay,  ay ;  settle  that  between  you ; 
settle  that  between  vou. 

Ab$,  A  wife,  sir  I  did  you  say  ? 
Sir  Anth,  Ay,  a  wife ;  why,  did  not  I  men- 
tion her  before  f 
Abt.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 
Sir  Anth,   Odd  so ! — I  must  not  forget  her 
though.     Yes,   Jack,   the  independence  1  was 
talking  of,   is  by  a  marriage  ;    the  fortune   is 
saddled  with  a  wife ;  but,  1  suppose,  that  makes 
no  diflference  ? 

Abt.  Sir,  sir ! — ^you  amaie  me  ! 
.     Sir  Anth.  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter 
with  the  fool  ?  Just  now,  you  were  all  gratitude 
and  duty. 

Abi.  I  wa-s  sir — ycu  talked  to  me  of  indepen- 
dence and  a  fortune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wif^  ! 

Sir  Anth.    Why,   what  difference  does  that 

make  ?  Odds  life,  sir !  if  you  have  the  estate, 

you  must  take  it  with  the  live  stock  on  it,  as  it 

stands. 

Abt.  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price,  I  must 

beg  leave  to  decline  the  purchase. Pray,  sir, 

who  is  the  lady  } 

Sir  Anth.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? — Come, 
give  me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her 
directly. 

Abs,  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable,  to 
summon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nothing 
oil 

Sir  Anth,  I  am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  unreason- 
able in  you  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing 
of. 

Abs.  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
my  inclinations  are  fixed  on  another — my  heart 
is  engaged  to  an  angel ! 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  pray,  let  it  send  an  excuse. 
It  ib  very  sorry — but  business  prevents  its  wait- 
ing on  her. 

Abs,  But  my  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 
Sir  Anth.    Let  her  foreclose.  Jack;    let  her 
foreclose;    they  are  not  worth  redeeming;  be- 
sides, you  have  the  angel's  vows  in  exchange,  I 
suppose ;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  there. 

Abs.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you, 

once  for  all,  that  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey  you. 

Sir  Anth,  tiark'e.  Jack  i — I  have  heard  you 


ibr  some  time  with  patienoe— I  have  been  ooo2- 
quite  cool ;  but  take  care — ^yoa  know  I  am  cob 
piaisance  itself— when  I  am  not  thwarted;— dd 
one  more  easily  led,  when  I  have  my  o«ni  w^; 
— but  don't  put  me  in  a  phrenzj. 

Abt.  Sir,  I  must  repeat  it — ^in  this,  I  cuhc 
obey  you. 

Sir  Anth,  Now,  damn  me  if  enr  I  csU  ja 

Jack  again  while  I  live  ! 

Abt,  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  Anth.   Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word — ^not  i 

word — not  one  word  !  so  give  me  your  praoiBe 

by  a  nod — and  111  tell  you  what.  Jack — ^I  aiac, 

you  dog^ — ^if  you  don't,  by 

Abt.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  tosoae 
mass  of  ugliness  ?  to 

Sir  Anth.   Zounds,  sirrah !    the  lady  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  I  choose :  she  shall  have  a  hump  <n 
each  shoulder ;  she  shall  be  as  crooked  as  tbe 
crescent ;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the  boll  s  io 
Cox's  museum ;  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  man- 
my ;  and  the  beard  of  a  Jew : — sfte  shall  be  all 
this,  sirrah  ! — ^yet,  I  will  make  you  ogle  her  ati 
day,  and  sit  up  all  night  to  write  sonnets  ea  bir 
beauty. 
Abt.  This  is  reason  and  moderation,  indeed ! 
Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  sneering,  poppy/  oo 
grinning,  jackanapes ! 

Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  wone  h- 
mour  for  mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anth,  Tis  false,  sir;  I  know  yoa  ait 
laughing  in  your  sleeve ;  I  know  youll  gria  nhea 
1  am  gone,  sirrah ! 
Abt.  Sir,  I  hope  I  know  my  du^  better. 
Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  passion^  air ;  nooetd 
your  violence,  if  you  please — ^It  won't  do  wi* 
me,  I  promise  you. 

Abs,   Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  io  of 
life. 

&>  Anth,  Tis  a  confounded  lie  !->I  knovvM 
are  in  a  passion  in  your  heart ;  I  know  ^  aff^ 
you  hypocritical  young  dog !  but  it  won*t  do. 
Abt,  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word  ! 
Sir  Anth,  So  you  will  fly  out  ?  can't  yoa  be 
cool,  like  me  ?  What  the  devil  good  can  passoQ 
do  ? — Passion  is  of  no  service ;  you  impodeotp  tor 
Solent,  overbearing  reprobate !  There,  tou  sneer 
again ! — don't  provoke  me  ! — but  you  relf  op* 
the  mildness  of  my  temper — ^you  60,  yo*i  ^' 
you  play  upon  the  meekness  of  my  disposicioi* 
Yet,  take  care — the  patience  of  a  saint  maT  b* 
overcome  at  last ! — but  mark !  I  give  you  st 
hours  and  a  half  to  consider  of  this:  if  yoi^  ^ 
agree,  without  any  condition,  to  do  every  tiui^ 
on  earth  that  I  choose,  why— confound  you .  1 
may  in  time  forgive  you — If  not,  zounds  doai 
enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me !  dun't  daie 
to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  saoie  1^. 
with  me;  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a.^'',!! 
yoi^r  own  !  1*11  strip  you  of  your  coinmisaw*' ™ 
lodge  a  five-and-threepeoce  in  the  hands  of  Wfr 
tees,  and  you  shall  live  on  the  intercbt.— IT^  **" 
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wn  you,  ni  disbherit  you,  III  ungot  joo !  and 
iamu  mc,  if  ever  I  callyou  Jack  t^n  I 

[Exit  Sir  Ante. 
Abi*  Mild,  geotle,  considerale  father,  I  kiss 
our  hands.  What  a  tender  method  of  givine  his 
opinion  in  these  matters  sir  Anthooy  has !  I  dare 
lot  trust  him  with  the  truth.  I  wonder  what  old, 
veal  thy  hag  it  is  that  he  want5  to  bestow  on  me  I 
— yety  he  married,  himself,  for  love!  and  was, 
n  his  youth,  a  bold  iotriguer,  and  a  gay  compa- 
lion ! 

Enter  Fao. 

'Fag.  Assuredly,  ur,  your  father  is  wrath  to  a 
Icgree  :  he  oomcs  down  stairs  eight  or  ten  steps 
It  a  time,  muttering,  growling,  and  thumping 
he  banisters  all  the  way :  I,  and  the  cook's  dog, 
itand  bowing  at  the  door — rap  !  he  gives  me  a 
truke  on  the  head  with  his  cane,  bids  me  carry 
hat  to  my  master;  then,  kicking  the  poor  turn- 
spit into  the  area,  daoms  us  all,  for  a  puppy  tri- 
imvirate  !-*Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  I  m  your 
>lace,  and  found  my  father  such  very  bad  com- 
>any,  I  should  certmnly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Ain,  Ceaae  your  iuipcrtinenoe,  sir,  at  present. 
—Did  you  come  in  for  nothing  more  ? — Stand  out 
>f  the  way.  [Futhet  him  asidCt  and  exit. 

Fag,  So !  Sir  Anthony  trims,  my  master :  He 
s  afraid  to  reply  to  his  father,  then  vents  his 
ipleen  on  poor  Fag ! — When  one  is  vexed  by  one 
person,  to  revenge  one's  self  on  another,  who 
lappens  to  come  in  the  way — is  the  vilest  in- 
lustice !  Ah  !  it  shews  the  worst  temper — the 
tmsest 

Enter  Errand  Boy. 

Boy.  Mr  Fag!  Mr  Fag!  your  master  calls 
you. 

^11^.  Well,  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you  need 
not  bawl  so ! — ^The  meanest  cusposition  !  the — 

Boy,  Quick,  quick,  Mr  Fag. 

Fag.  Quick,  quick,  you  impudent  jackanapes! 
am  I  to  be  commanded  bv  you,  too !  you  httle 

impertineoty  insolent,  kitchen-bred 

[Exitf  kicking  and  beating  him. 

SCEl^^U.^The  North  Parade, 

Enter  Lucr. 

Lucy.  So— I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to 
my  mistress's  list— captain  Absolute.-^— How- 
ever, I  shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my  purse  has 
received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is  dismiss- 
ed ! — Well,  I  have  done  him  a  last  friendly  of- 
fice, in  letting  him  know  that  Beverley  was  here 
before  him.  Sir  Lucius  is  generally  more  punc- 
tual, when  he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear 
Daiia^  as  be  calls  her :  I  wonder  he*s  not  here ! 
— I  have  a  little  scruple  of  conscience  from  this 
deceit ;  though  I  should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if 
my  hero  knew  that  Delia  was  near  fifty,  and  her 
own  mistress. 

Vol.  II. 


Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTbigoes. 

Sir  Luc.  Hah !  my  little  erobnssadress— Upon 
my  conscience,  I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  I 
have  been  on  the  sooth  parade  this  half  hour. 

Lucy.  [Speaking  simply.]  O  f^emini  !  and  I 
have  lieen  waiting  for  your  worship  here  on  the 
north ! 

Sir  Luc.  Faith !— may  be,  that  was  the  reason 
we  did  not  meet ;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how 
you  could  go  out,  and  I  not  see  you — for  I  was 
only  taking  a  nap  at  the  parade  coffee-house,  and 
I  chose  the  window  on  purpose  that  I  might  not 
miss  you. 

Lucy,  My  stars !  Now,  I  would  waeer  a  six- 
pence 1  went  by  while  you  were  asleep  I 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  so— 
and  I  never  dreamt  it  was  so  late  till  I  waked. 
Well,  but  my  little  girl,  have  you  got  nothing  for 
me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have Fve  got  a  letter  fur 

you  in  my  pocket. 

Sir  Luc.  O,  faith,  I  guessed  you  were  not 
coftie  empty-banded !  Well ;  let  me  see  what  the 
dear  creature  says. 

Lucy.  There,  sir  Lucius. 

C (rivet  him  a  letter, 
^ ^     .  ere  is  often  a  sud- 

*  den  incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has  a  great- 
'  er  induction  than  years  of  domestic  combina- 
'  tion :  such  was  the  commotion  I  felt  at  the  first 

*  superfluous  view  of  sir  Lucius  OTrigger.'  Very 
pretty,  upon  my  word.  *  Female  punctuation 
'  forbids  me  to  say  more ;  yet,  let  roe  add,  that 
'  it  will  give  me  joy  infallible  to  find  sir  Lucius 
<  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  aflections. 

«  Delia.' 

Upon  my  cotisdence,  Lucy,  your  lady  b  a  great 
mistress  of  language  !    Faith,  she's  quite  the 

aueen  of  the  dictionary !  for  the  devil  a  word 
are  refuse  coming  at  her  call — --thoi^h  oim 
would  think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Xttcy.  Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience. 

iSir  Jmc.  Experience !  what,  at  seventeen ! 

Lucy.  O,  true,  sir-4mt  then  she  reads  so— my 
stars !  how  she  will  read  offhand ! 

Sir  Luc  Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  read  to 
write  this  way,  though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
writer,  too;  for  here  arc  a  great  many  poor 
words  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  note,  that 
would  get  tbeir  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in 
Christendom. 

Lucy.  Ah,  sir  Lucias!  If  you  were  to  hear 
how  she  talks  of  you ! 

Sir  Luc  O,  tell  her,  FIV  make  her  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  and  lady  OTrigger  mto 
the  bargain  I  But  we  must  get  the  old  gentlewo- 
man's consent,  and  do  ewttj  thing  fairly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  sir  Ludus;  I  thought  you  was  not 
rich  enough  to  be  so  nice ! 

Sir  Luc,  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  yo« 
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have  hit  it :  I  am  so  poor,  that  I  can't  afford  to 

do  a  dirty  action.     If  I  did  not  want  money,  I 

would  steal  vour  mistress  and  her  fortune  with  a 

;reat  deal  of  pleasure.    However,  my  pretty  girl, 

Gives  her  money.]  here's  a  little  sbmethmg  to 

}uy  you  a  ribhand ;  and  meet  me  in  the  evening, 

and  I'll  «iive  you  an  answer  to  this.    So,  hussy, 

take  a  kisb  beforehand,  to  put  you  in  mind. 

[Kisses  her. 

Lucy.  O,  lud,  sir  Lucius !  I  never  seed  such  a 
gemman  !  My  lady  won't  like  you  if  you  are 
so  impudent. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  she  will,  Lucy;  that  same — 

{>ho  !  \vhat*s  the  name  of  it  ? — modesty — is  a  qoa- 
ity  in  a  lover  more  praised  by  the  women  than 
liked  ;  so,  if  your  mistix^ss  asks  you  whether  sir 
Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  her  fifty,  my 
dear. 

Lucy.  What,  would  you  have  mc  tell  her  a 
lie? 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  then,  you  baggage  ?  I'll  make  it 
a  truth  presently. 

Lucy.  For  shame,  now  !  here  is  some  onc^  co- 


mmg. 


Sir  Luc.  O,  faith,  I'll  quiet  your  consience ! 

[Sees  Fag.   Exit,  humming  a  tune. 

'     Enter  Fag, 

Fafif.  So,  so,  mndnm  !  I  humbly  beg  pardon. 
Lucy.  O,  lud  !  now,  Mr  Fag — you  flurry  one 


so. 


Fag.  Come,  come,  Lucy ;  here's  no  one  b^ 
so  a  little  less  simplicity,  wicfa  a  grsio  or  r«9 
more  sincerity,  if  you  please.  You  plar  false 
with  us,  madam.  I  saw  you  give  the  banooet  b 
letter.  My  master  shall  know  this ;  and  if  he 
don't  call  him  out,  I  will. 

Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  gentlemen's  f^etitlezaa 
are  so  hasty.  That  letter  was  from  Mrs  Malt- 
pmp,  simpleton.  She  is  taken  with  sir  Lociirs 
address. 

Fag.  How!  what  tastes  some  people  have! 
Why,  I  suppose  I  have  walked  by  her  wiadovaa 
hundred  times.     But  what  says  joar  young  lady  * 
Any  message  to  my  master  ? 

JLurr/.  Sad  news,  Mr  Fas!  A  worse  rira!  ^am 
Acres  1  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  bib 
sun. 

Fag.  What !  captain  Absolute  f 

lAicy.  Even  so —  I  overheard  it  aU. 

Fag.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  laith !  Good- 
bye, Lucy ;  I  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  Well :  you  may  laugh  ;  bat  it  b  troe.  I 
assure  you.  [Going.]  But,  Mr  Fag,  tell  jocr 
master  not 'to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  O,  hc*ll  be  so  disconsolate  ! 

Lucy.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of  cjos^ 
relling  with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fear !  never  fear  ! 

Lucy.  Be  stire ;  bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits 

Fag.  We  will we  will. 

[Exeunt  trcerath- 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  L— r/ic  North  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute. 

Abs.  Tis  just  as  Fag  told  mc,  indeed.  Whim- 
sical enf)us>h,  faith  !  My  father  wants  to  force 
me  Ut  marry  the  very  girl  I  am  plotting  to  run 
awuy  with.  Pie  must  not  know  of  my  connec- 
uou  with  her  yet  a-while.  He  has  too  summary 
a  me? hod  of  proceeding  in  these  matters.  How- 
ever, ril  read  n)y  recantation  instantly.  My 
conversion  is  something  sudden,  indeed ;  but  I 
can  assure  him  it  is  very  sincere.  So,  so,  here 
he  comes.    He  looks  plaguy  gruff. 

[Steps  atide. 

Enter  Sir  Anthont. 

Sir  Anth.  No :  Tit  die  sooner  than  forgive 
him  !  Die,  did  I  say  ?  Ill  live  these  fifty  years 
to  plague  him.  At  our  last  meeting,  his  impu- 
dence had* almost  put  me  out  of  temper.  An 
obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  hoy  !  Who  can 
he  take  after  ?  Tliis  is  my  return  for  getting  him 
before  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  I  for  putting 
bim,  at  twelve  years  old,  into  a  marching  regi- 
ment, and  allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a^year,  be- 
sides his  pav,  ever  since !  Bat  I  have  done  with 


him;  he's  any  body's  son  for  me.     I  never  di 
see  him  more ;  never,  never,  never,  never ! 

Abs.  Now  for  a  penitentisd  face. 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way ! 

Abs.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  before  you. 

Sir  Anth.  J  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  before 


me. 


Abs.  A  sincere  penitent.  I  come,  sir,  to  ar> 
knowledge  my  errop,  and  to  submit  entirely  to 
your  will. 

Sir  Anth.  Whafsthat? 

Abs.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting,  wai 
considering  on  your  past  goodness^  and  kindness 
and  condescension  to  me. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  sir? 

Abs.  I  have  been  likewise  weigfaine  and  babn- 
cing  what  you  were  pleased  to  mention  concern- 
ing  duty,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 

Sir  Anth,  Well,  puppy  } 

Abs.  Why,  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  reflec- 
tions is,  a  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  inrlmifcrti^ 
of  my  own  to  vour  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth.  \Vhy  now,  you  talk  sense — absofaHf 
sense.  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  seosihte 
in  my  life.  Confound  yon !  you  shall  be  Jack 
again ! 

Abs.  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 
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Sir  Anih.  Why,  then^  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I 

fill  now  inform  you  who  the.  lady  really  is. 

^otliing  but  your  passi  )n  and  violence,  you  silly 
ellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at  6rst.  Pre- 
are.  Jack,  for  wonder  and  rapture — prepare  ! 
Vhat  think  you  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish  ? 

Abs.  I^guish !  What,  the  Languishes  of  Wor- 
estcrshire  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire  !  No.  Did  you  ne- 
er  meet  Mrs  Malaprop  and  her  niece,  Miss 
^anguish,  who  came  mto  our  country  just  before 
ou  were  last  ordered  to  your  regiment  ? 

Abs.  Malaprop  !  Lang;uish  !  I  don't  remember 
ver  to  have  heard  the  names  before.    Yet,  stay ; 

thiok  I  do  recollect  something.  Languish ! 
anguish !  She  squints,  don't  she  ?  A  little  red- 
laired  girl? 

Sir  Anth,  Squints !  A  red-haired  girl !— - — 
^ounris !  no. 

Abs.  Then,  I  must  have  forgot;  it  can't  be  the 
anie  person. 

Sir  Anth.  Jack  !  Jack  !  what  think  you  of 
ilaoiiiin^,  lovc'breathiug  seventeen  ? 

Abs,  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  inditFcrcnt. 
f  I  can  please  you  iu  the  matter,  'tis  all  I  de- 
iirc. 

Sir  Anth,  Kay,  but.  Jack,  sucli  eyes !  such 
tyoft  !  so  innocently  wild  I  so  bashfully  irrcso- 
iftc  !  not  a  glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  some 
bought  of  love !  Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks !  her 
'Jiceks,  Jack  !  so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinua- 
itins  of  her  tell-tale  eye% !  Then,  Jack,  her  lips  ! 
),  Jack,  lips  smiling  at  their  own  discretion ;  and, 
f  not  smiling  more  sweetly  pouting ;  more  lovc- 
y  in  sullenness ! 

Abs.  That's  she,  indeed.  Well  done,  old  gen- 
:leman !  [^Lude. 

Sir  Anth,  Then,  Jack,  her  neck  I  (),  Jack, 
Jack ! 

Abt,  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir;  the  niece 
or  the  aunt  ?         . 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  pup- 
py, I  despise  Tou !  When  I  was  of  your  age, 
such  a  description  would  have  made  me  fly  like  a 
rocket !  The  aunt,  indeed !  Odds  life  I  when  I 
ran  away  with  your  mother,  I  would  not  have 
touched  any  tiling  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 
Abt.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir? 
Sir  Anth.    To  please   my   father !    Zounds ! 

not  to  please Oh,  my  father— —Od- 

so  !  yes,  yes ;  if  my  father,  indeed,  had  desired 
•r—t  hut's  quite  another  matter.    Though  he  was 
not  rhc  indulgent  father  that  I  am,  Jack. 
Aba.  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 
.Sir  Anth.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find 
Your  mistress  is  so  beautiful  ? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  if  I  please  you  in  this 
alT.iir,  'tis  all  I  desire.  Not  that  I  think  a  wo- 
man the  worse  for  being  handsome ;  but,  »ir,  if 
you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hiuted  some- 
thin*:  about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  fow 

mure  graces  of  that  kind.    Now,  without  Uing 


very  nice,  I  own  I  should  rather  choose  a  wife 
of  mine  to  have  the  usual  number  of  limbs,  and 
a  limited  quantity  of  back :  and  though  one  eye 
may  be  very  agreeable,  yet,  as  the  prejudice  kias 
always  run  in  favour  of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to 
aSect  a  singularity  in  that  article. 

Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is !  Why, 
sirrah,  you're  an  anchorite !  a  vile,  insensible 
stock  !  You  a  soldier !  you're  a  walking  block, 
fit  only  to  dust  the  company's  regimentals  on  ! 
Odds  life !  I've  a  great  mind  to  marry  the  girl 
myself ! 

Abt.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir;  if  you 
should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Lauf^uish  your* 
self,  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  marry  the 
nunt  or,  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  and 
take  the  old  lady,  'tis  the  same  to  mc,  I'll  marry 
the  niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word,  Jack,  tliou'rt  either 

a  very  great  hypocrite,  or but,  come,  I  know 

your  inditTercuce  on  such  a  subject  must  be  all  a 
lie — I'm  sure  it  must — come,  now — damn  your 
demure  face  1  Come,  confess,  Jack ;  you  have 
been  lying,  ha'u't  you  ?  You  have  been  playing 
the  hypocrite,  hey?  I'll  never  fon;ive  you,  if  you, 
ha'n't  oecn  lying  and  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Abt.  I'm  sorry,  ^ir,  that  the  respect  and  duty 
which  I  bear  to  you  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty  !  But, 
come  along  with  me ;  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs  JMa- 
laprop,  and  you  shall  vibit  the  lady  directly.   Her 

eyes  shall  be  the  Promethian  torch  to  you 

Come  along  !  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't 
come  back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impa- 
tience— if  you  don't,  egad,  I'll  marry  the  girl 
myself ! 

[Exeunt. 

» 

SCENE  II.— Julia's  drttiing-room. 

Enter  Faulklakd. 

Faulk.  They  told  me  Julia  would  return  di- 
rectly ;  I  wonder  she  is  not  yet  come !  How  mean 
docs  this  captious,  unsatisfied  temper  of  mine  ap- 
pear to  my  cooler  judgment  I  Yet  I  know  not 
that  I  indulge  it  in  any  other  point:  but  on  this  one 
subject,  and  to  this  one  subject,  whom  I  thiuk  I 
love  beyond  my  life,  I  am  e%'er  ungenerously 
fretful  and  madly  capricious  !  I  am  conscious  of 
it ;  yet  I  cannot  correct  myself !  What  tender, 
honest  joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met ! 
How  delicate  was  the  warmth  of  her  expressions  ! 
I  was  ashamed  to  appear  less  happy,  thouch  I 
had  come  resolved  to  wear  a  face  of  coohie^ 
and  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony's  presence  pre- 
vented my  proposed  espostulatious :  yet  I  must 
be  satisfied  that  she  has  not  been  so  very  happy 
in  my  absence.  She  is  coining !  Yes !  I  know 
the  nimbleness  of  her  tread,  when  she  thinks 
her  impatient  Faulkland  counts  the  moments  of 
her  stav. 
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Enter  Julia. 

Julia,  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you  again  bo 
8  ion. 

Faufk,  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with  my 
first  welcome,  restrained  as  we  were  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  third  person  ? 

Julia,  O  Fnulkland,  when  your  kindness  can 
make  me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I 
discovered  something  of  coldness  in  your  first 
salutation ! 

Faulk.  Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  see  you — to  see  you  in  such  health. 
Sure  I  had  no  cause  for  coldness  ? 

Julia.  Nay,  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  some- 
thing ill.  You  must  not  conceal  from  me  what 
it  is. 

Faulk,  Well,  then — shall  I  own  to  you,  that 
my  joy  at  hearing  of  your  health  and  arrival 
here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres,  was  somewhat 
damped  by  his  dwelling  much  on  the  high  spirits 
you  had  enjoyed  in  Devonshire— on  your  mirth, 
your  singing,  dancing,  and  I  know  not  what ! — 
For  such  is  my  temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  re- 
gard every  mirthful  moment  in  your  absence  as 
a  treason  to  constancy :  The  mutual  tear  that 
steals  down  the  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a 
compact,  that  no  smile  shall  live  &ere  oil  they 
meet  again. 

JuUa.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulk- 
land  with  this  teasing,  minute  caprice  ?  Can  the 
idle  reports  of  a  silly  boor  weigh  in  your  breast 
against  my  tried  affection  ? 

Faulk,  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Julia : 
No,  no;  I  am  happy  if  you  have  been  so.  Yet 
only  say,  that  you  did  not  sin^  with  mirth;  say 
that  you  thought  of  Faulkland  in  the  dance ! 

Julia,  I  never  can  be  happy  in  your  absence ! 
If  I  wear  a  countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  shew 
that  my  mind  holds  no  doubt  of  my  Faulkland's 
truth.  If  I  seemed  sad,  it  were  to  make  malice 
triumph ;  and  say,  that  I  had  fixed  my  heart  on 
one,  who  left  me  to  lament  his  roving,  and  my 
own  credulity.  Believe  me,  Faulkland,  1  mean 
not  to  upbi-aid  you,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  ofYen 
dressed  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my  friends  should 
guess  whose  unkindness  had  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk,  You  were  ever  all  gpodoess  to  roe ! 
O,  I  am  a  brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of 
your  true  constancy ! 

Julia,  If  ever,  without  such  cause  from  yon,  as 
I  will  not  suppose  possible,  you  find  my  affection 
▼eering  but  a  point,  may  I  become  a  proverbial 
scoff  for  levity  and  base  Ingratitude ! 

Faulk.  Ah,  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating  to 
me  !  I  would  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude ! 
Search  your  heart,  Julia;  perhaps,  what  you 
have  mistaken  for  love,  is  but  the  warm  efiusion 
of  a  too  thankful  heart ! 

Julia,  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you  ? 

Faulk,  For  no  quality !  To  regard  me  for  any 
"Quality  of  miod  or  understaoding,  were  only  to 


esteem  me.  And  for  perscHi — ^I  have  of^ien 
ed  myself  deformed,  to  be  oonyinced  that  I  tmed 
no  obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  afifec- 
tion. 

JuUa.  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of 
nice  attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  he  sbodd 
laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen  n»eo,  wkv 
in  this  vain  artide,  perhaps,  mi^c  rank  abote 
you ;  but  my  heart  has  never  asked  mj  eyes  if  it 
were  so  or  not 

Faulk,  Now,  this  is  not  well  from  yon,  JaSa; 
I  despise  person  in  a  man — ^yet,  if  yoo  loved  me 
as  I  wish,  though  I  were  an  JEAiuo^  jou*d  tfaidk 
none  so  fair. 

Julia,  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  nnlrinit. 
The  contract,  which  my  poor  fadier  bound  ns  a, 
gives  you  more  than  a  lover's  [>rivilege. 

JP'aulk,  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed 
and  justify  my  doubts.  I  would  not  have  beca 
more  free — no!  I  am  proud  of  my  restiaii*. 
Yet,  yet-^perhaps  your  high  respect  aloae  for 
this  solemn  compact  has  fettereq  year  indiBa- 
tjons,  which,  else,  had  made  a  worthier  choice. 
How  shall  I  be  sure,  had  you  remained  anbooad 
in  thought  and  promise,  that  I  shoald  still  haia 
been  the  ol^ect  of  your  persevering  love  ? 

JuUa,  Then  try  me  now.  Let  as  be  free  as 
Btrangers  as  to  what  is  past :  my  heart  will  mot 
feel  more  liberty. 

Faulk.  There  now  !   So  has^,  Julia  !  So 
ious  to  be  free  !   If  vour  love  for  me  were 
and  ardent,  you  would  not  lose  yoar  hold, 
though  I  wished  it ! 

JuUa,  Oh,  you  torture  me  to  the  heart !  I 
not  bear  it 

Faulk,  1  do  not  mean  to  distress  yon.  If  I 
loved  you  less,  I  should  never  give  you  aa  oaeB^ 
moment.  But  hear  me.  All  my  fretlnl  dooba 
arise  from  this.  Women  are  not  osed  to  weidi 
and  separate  the  motives  of  their  aflfectioas :  the 
cold  dictates  of  prudence,  gratitude,  or  filial  dn- 
ty,  may  sometinres  be  mistu&en  for  the  pleadii^ 
of  the  heart.  I  would  not  boast ;  yet  let  me 
say,  that  1  have  neither  age,  person,  or  character, 
to  found  dislike  on  ;  my  fortune  such  as  few  la- 
dies could  be  chareed  with  iodiscretioo  in  ifce 
match.  O  Julia !  when  love  receives  such 
tepancG  from  prudence,  nice  minds  will  be 
cious  of  its  birth. 

Julia,  1  know  not  whither  your  insinoatkiDS 
would  tend :  but  as  they  seem  pressing  to  xnsak 
me,  I  will  spare  you  the  regret  of  having  done 
so.    I  have  given  you  no  cause  for  this  \ 

[Erit^  ta  fasTL 

Faulk,  In  tears !  Stay,  Julia :  stay  but  for  a 
moment.  The  door  is  Uistened  !  Julia ;  my  seal 
— but  for  one  moment:  I  hear  her  sobbing! 
'Sdeath  !  What  a  brute  am  I  to  use  her  thus ! 
Yet  stay.  Ay ; '  she  is  coming  now  :  How  little 
resolution  there  is  in  woman !  How  a  few  soft 
words  can  turn  them  !  No,  faith !  She  is  not  cd- 
ming,  either.    Why,  Julia !  my  love !  say  but  thit 
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for^ve  me ;  coma  tmt  to  tell  me  that;  now 
19  being  too  resentful :  stay  •  iha  b  coming 
I  thought  she  would :  no  steadiness  in  any 
g  I  Her  going  away  most  ha^e  been  a  mere 
ky  then ;  she  shant  see  that  I  was  hort  by  it 
afiect  indifierenoe— { HttMi  a  tune :  then  Hi* 
v.}^— No ;  sounds !  She  is  not  coming !  Nor 
i*t  i  ntend  it,  I  suppose.  This  is  not  stndiness, 
obstinacy.  Yet  I  deserve  it.  What,  after 
long  an  absence  to  quarrel  with  her  tender- 
s  !  ^Twas  barbarous  and  unmanly !  I  should 
ashamed  to  see  her  now.  FJl  wait  till  her 
t  resentment  is  abated ;  and  when  I  distress 
'  so  again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever !  And  be 
kedy  instead,  to  some  antique  virago,  whose 
awing  passions^  and  lone  hoarded  spleen,  shall 
ike  me  curse  my  folly  half  the  day,  and  all 
e  night.  lEnt. 

SCENE  m.— Mas  Malapropos  Mgingi 

nter  Mas  Malaprop,  with  a  Utter  in  her 
handf  and  Captaiii  Absolute. 

Jlfrt  MaL  Your  being  mr  Anthony's  son,  cap- 
in,  would  itself  be  a  sufficient  accommodation ; 
uC,  from  the  ingenuity  of  your  appearance,  I  am 
>nvinced  you  Merve  the  character  here  given 
f  yon. 

Abt,  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that,  as  I  never 
et  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Lan- 
^ish,  mjf  principal  inducement,  in  this  affiur,  at 
treaent,  is  the  nonour  of  being  allied  to  Mrs 
^lalaprop;  of  whose  intellectual  acoompUsh- 
nents,  elegant  manners^  and  unaffected  learning 
lo  tongue  is  silent 

Mrs  MaL  Sir,  vou  do  me  in6nite  honour !  I 
beg,  captain,  you*u  be  seated.— {Sif.] — Ah  *  few 
icnClemen,  now<«-day8^  know  now  to  value  the 
mefiectual  qualities  in  a  woman !  Few  think  how 
a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman !  Men 
have  no  sense,  now,  but  for  the  worthless  flower 
of  beauty ! 

Abi.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  madam ;  yet  I 
fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blrfine;  they 
think  oor  admiration  of  beauty  so  great,  that 
knowledge  in  them  would  he  superfluous.  Thus, 
like  garden  trees,  they  seldom  shew  fruit,  till 
time  has  robbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blo»> 
som.  Few,  like  Mrs  Malaprop  ana  the  orange- 
tr  e,  are  rich  in  both  at  once ! 

Mrt  MaL  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good- 
breeding  ;  he  is  the  very  pinMpple  of  politeness. 
You  are  not  ignorant,  captain,  that  this  piddy  girl 
has  somehow  contrived  to  fix  her  afiections  on  a 
be^^arly,  strolling,  eveWropping  ensign,  whom 
none  of  us  have  .seen,  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  of. 

Abt,  0,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affiur  before^— 
I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  ac- 
count 

Mrt  MaL  You  are  very  good,  and  very  oonsi- 
dtrate^  captain,    1  am  sure  I  have  done  every 


thing  in  my  power,  nnce  I  exploded  die 
long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunctions  on  her, 
never  to  think  on  the  fellow  again.  I  have  since 
laid  sir  Anthon/s  preposition  before  her;  bu^  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  she  seems  resolved  to  decline 
every  particle  that  I  enjoin  her. 

Abi,  It  must  be  very  distressini^  indeed,  ma- 
dam. 

Jfrt  MaL  Oh !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to 
such  a  degree  !  I  thought  she  had  persisted  from 
corresponding  with  him ;  but,  behold,  this  very 
dav,  I  have  interceded  anodier  letter  from  the 
fellow ;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket 

Abs.  O  the  devil !  mj  last  note.  [Andem 

Mn  MaL  Ay ;  here  it  is. 

Abi,  Ay ;  my  note  indeed !  O  the  little  trai- 
tress Lucy !  [Aiide. 

Mrt  MaL  There;  perhaps  you  may  know  the 
writing. 

[Gives  him  the  letter^ 

Abs,  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before ;  yes^ 
I  oertainlv  must  have  seen  this  hand  before — 

Ifrt  3taL  Nay ;  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  IReads."}^*  My  soul's  idol;  my  adored 
Lydia  V  Veiy  tender,  indeed ! 

Af rt  MaL  Tender !  ay,  and  prophane,  too^  o' 
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Abi.  *  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intellt- 
'  gence  you  send  me;  the  more  sow  as  my  new  ri- 
'  val' 

Iffi  Mot  That's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  *  Has  uni  venal  ly  the  character  of  being 

*  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
'  nour.'    Well,  thars  handsome  enough. 

Mrs  MaL  O,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in 
writing  so. 

Abs.  That  he  had ;  HI  answer  for  him,  ma- 
dam. 

Afrt  MaL  But  go  on,  sir;  youll  see  prcsent- 

Abs:  *  As  for  the  old  weather-beaten  she-dra- 

*  gbn,  who  guards  you,' — ^Who  can  he  mean  by 
that? 

Mrs  MaL  Me,  sir :  me :  he  means  me  there ; 
what  do  you  think,  now  ?  But  go  on  a  little  fiup- 
tber. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel ! — *  It  shall  go  hard 

*  but  I  will  elude  her  vigilance,  as  I  am  told  that 

*  the  same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes  her 

*  dress  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck  her  dull 
chat  with  hard  words  which  she  don't  under- 

<  stand' 

Mrs  Mai.  There,  nr !  an  attack  upon  my  lan- 
guage !  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  An  asper- 
sion upon  my  parts  of  speech !  Was  ever  sodk  a 
brute !  Sure,  if  I  reprehend  any  thing  in  this 
world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a 
nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  1 

Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quartered ! 
Let  me  see — ^  same  ridiculous  vanity* 

Mrs  MaL  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.  I  beg  pankm^  madaoi— ^  doea  alw  lay 
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'  her  open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flat- 

*  tery  and  pretended  admiration  ;* — an  impudent 
coxcorbb ! — '  so  that  I  have  a  scheme  to  see  you 
'  shortly  with  the  old  harridan's  consent,  and 
'  even  to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  inter- 

*  view.*    Was  ever  such  assurance ! 

Mrs  Mai,  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like 
it  ?  He*ll  elude  my  vigilance,  will  he — ^yes,  yes  ! 
Ha,  ha !  he's  very  likely  to  enter  these  doors ! 
We'll  try  who  can  plot  best ! 

Abs,  Su  we  will,  madam;  so  we  will.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  a  conceited  puppy,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  W^ell,  but, 
Mrs  Malapropi  as  tlie  girl  seems  so  infatuated  by 
this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to  wink  at  her  cor- 
responding with  him  for  a  little  time — let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him — then  do  you 
connive  at  her  escape — while  I,  just  in  the  nick, 
will  have  the  fellow  laid  by  the  lieels,  and  fairly 
contri\'e  to  carry  her  ofFiu  his  stead  ! 

Mrs  Mai.  I  am  delightf:d  with  the  scheme ! 
never  was  any  thing  better  perpetrated  ! 

Abs,  But,  pray,  could  not  I  sec  the  lady  for  a 
few  minutes,  now  ?  I  slinuld  like  to  try  her  tem- 
per a  little. 

Mrs  Mai.  Why,  I  don't  know ;  T  doubt  she  is 
not  prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
decorum  in  these  matters. 

Abs.  O  Lord  !  she  won't  mind  me ;  only  tell 
her  Beverley 

Mrs  Mai.  Sir ! 

Abs.  Gently,  good  tongue !  [Aside. 

Mrs  Mai.  What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  ? 

Abs.  0, 1  was  going  to  propose  that  yuu  should 
tell  her,  by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who 
was  below ;  she'd  come  down  fast  enough  then 
—ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  MaL  HT would  be  a  trick  she  well  de- 
serves ;  besides,  you  know  the  fellow  tells  her 
he'll  get  my  consent  to  her ;  ha,  ha  !  Let  him  if 
he  can,  I  say  again.  Lydia,  come  down  here  ! — 
[Callijig.'] — He'll  make  me  a  go-between  in  rhcir 
interviews  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Come  down,  I  say,  Ly« 
dia!  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing;  ha,  ha, 
ha !  His  impudence  is  trnly  ridicnlous. 

Abs.  Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  sool,  ma- 
dam !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  MaL  The  little  hassy  won't  hear.  Well, 
ni  go  and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  is;  she  shall 
know  that  captain  Absolute  is  come  to  wait  on 
her.  And  I'll  make  her  behave  as  becomes  a 
young  woman. 

Abs.  As  you  please,  madam. 

Mrs  MaL  For  the  present,  captain,  your  ser- 
vant. Ah  !  you've  not  dune  laughing  yet,  I  see ; 
elude  my  vigilance  !  yes,  yes ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[jRh^MrsMal. 

Abs.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  One  would  think,  now,  that 
I  might  throw  oiT  all  disguise  at  once,  and  seize 
m;^'  prize  with  security ;  but  such  is  Lydia's  ca- 
price, that  to  undeceive  weac  probably  to  lose 
her.     I'll  see  whether  she  knows  me. 

[Walks  aside,  and  seem  engaged  in  looking' 
at  (he pictures. 


Enter  Lydia, 

lAfdia.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  tfaronig^! 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful ,  tban  co  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  loathsome  addresses  ef  a 
stranger  to  one's  heart.  I  have  beard  of  £ir^ 
persecuted  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed  io  befcaif 
of  their  favoured  lover,  to  the  generosity  oi  iiss 
rival :  suppose  I  were  to  try  it — there  staaxids  die 
hated  rival— an  officer,  too  !  But  O  bow  unl^ 
my  Beverley  !  I  wonder  he  don't  begin  ;  CnrH, 
he  seems  a  very  negligent  wooer  !  Quire  at  Lis 
ease,  upon  my  word!  I'll  speak  first ;  Jblr  Ab- 
solute ! 

Abs.  Madam.  [Turns  ra 

Lydia.  O  Heavens  !  Beverley  ! 

Abs.  Hush  1  hush,  my  life !  softly  !  be  not 
prised ! 

I^dia.  I  am  so  astonished  I  and  so  terriDed  ! 

and  so  overjoyed ! for  Heaven's  sake  !   bow 

came  yon  here? 

Abs.  Briefly 1  have  deceived  your  aont — 

I  was  informed,  that  my  new  rival  was  to  tzsxC 
here  thi^  evening ;  and,  contriving  to   have 
kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for 
taiu  Absolute. 

Lydia.  O  charming  ! ^And  she  really  takes 

you  for  young  Absolute  ? 

Abs*  O,  she's  convinced  of  it ! 

Lydia.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  can't  forbear  lao^hk^ 
to  think  how  her  sagacity  is  over-breached  ! 
'  AbSt  But  we  tri£e  with  our  precious  momcats 

such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur — 

then  let  me  now  conjure  my  kind,  iny  oondes- 
cending  angel,  to  fix.  the  time  when  I  may  res- 
cue her  from  undeserving  persecution,  and,  with 
a  licensed  warmth,  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lydia.  Will  you,  then,  Beverley,  consent  to 
forfeit  that  portion  of  my  .paltry  wealth?  tbat 
burden  on  the  wings  of  love  ? 

Abs.  O,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in  kyvcr 

Hness  I Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love^— 

'twill  be  generous  in  you,  Lydia^ — for  well  yoa 
know,  it  is  the  only  dower  your  poor  ^ 
can  repay. 

Lydia.  How  persuasive  are  his  words ! 
charming  will  poverty  be  with  him  ! 

Abs.  Ah  !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then 
live  !  Lr>'.  c  shall  be  our  idol  and  support !  we 
will  wor:>liip  him  with  a  monastic  strictness;  ab- 
juring all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every  thoopht 
and  action  there !  Proud  of  calamity,  we  will 
enjoy  the  wreck  of  wealth ;  while  the  surround- 
ing gloom  of  adversity  shall  make  the  fiame  uf 
our  pure  love  show  doubly  bright.  By  Heavens ! 
I  would  fling  all  goods  ot  fortune  from  me  with 
a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I  m^hc 
clasp  my  Lydia  to  my  bosom,  and  say,  the  wut-M 

aflbrdsno  smile  to  me — but  here — [£u£«v- 

cing  her,]    If  she  holds  out  now,  the  devil  b  in 
it !  [Aside. 

Lydia,  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  Anti- 
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9  !  but  my  penecation  is  not  yet  come  to  a 
s. 

JSiUer  Mrs  Malaprop,  listening, 

Tf^m  J^faL  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the 
i  hussy  de[>orts  herself.  [Aside, 

bs.  So  pensive,  Lydia ! — Is,  then,  your  warmth 
:c<l  ? 
Irs  AfaL  Warmth  ahated  ! — so,  she  has  been 

passion,  I  suppose  ? 

Ai/ttui.  No — nor  ever  can  while  I.  have  life. 
Jr9  AlaL  An  ill-tempered  little  devil !  She'll 
n  n  pa&sion  all  her  life — will  she  ? 
\,i/€iu£.  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridi- 
>iiH  mint  can  ever  have  any  weight  with  me. 
ifrs  MaL  Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word  ! 
\,jt/ffia.   Let  her  choice  be  captain  Absolute, 

lie\-er!ey  is  mine.. 
\trM  MaL  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance ! 

his  face ! — this  is  to  his  face  ! 

4.hs,   Thu«,  then,  let  me  enforce  my  suit. 

[Kneelins:. 
^frs  Mar.  Aye,  poor  young  man ! — down  on 

knees  intreating  for  pity  !-= 1  can  contain 

longer. — Why,  thou  vixen!  I  have  overheard 
.1  ? 

^'ihs,  (),  confound  her  vigilance  !  [Aside. 

Airs  MuL  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how 
Tipolouize  for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

A1»s,  Somali's  safe,  I  find.  [/fsiWr.] 1  have 

])€^%  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young  la- 

Jilrs  Mai  O,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for 
kin  her-^ she's  us  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on 
«•  banks  of  Nile  ! 

f^f/dia.  Nay,  madam;  what  do  yon  chaise  me 
ith,  now  ? 

ASrs  MaL   Why,  thou  nnblushing  rebel !  did 
)t    vou  tell  this  gentleman,  to  his  face,  that  you 
\  «*(i  another  better?  did  not  you  say  you  never 
oiild  be  his? 
J.dfdia,  No,  madam,  I  did  not. 

Mrs  MaL  Good  Heavens !  what  assurance  ! 
.ydia,  Lydia,  you  ought  to  know,  that  lyiiii:  don't 
ecomc  a  young  woman !  Did  nut  you  boast, 
is&t  Beverley — that  stroller  Beverley,  possessed 
(jur  heart?    Tell  me  that,  I  say  ! 

Lydia,  Tis  true,  madam,  and  none  bat  Be- 
erley 

Mrs  MaL  Hold !  hold,  assurance !  you  shall 
lot  be  so  rude. 

Aht.  Nav ;  pray,  Mrs  Malaprop,  don't  stop  the 
roung  lady's  speecli :  she's  very  welcome  to  talk 
hub — it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  I  assure 
^oo. 

Mn  MaL  You  are  too  good,  captain — too  ami- 
ably patient— but  come  with  me,  miss.— ^Lct 
as  see  you  again  soon,  captain— remember  what 
990  htivt  fixed, 

Abf,  I  shall,  madam. 

Mrs  MaL  Come,  take  a  gracefnl  leave  of  the 
gentleman. 


lydia.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Bever- 
ley, ray  loved  Bcv 

Mr$  MaL  Hussy !  I'll  choak  the  word  in  your 
throat ! — Come  along,  come  along  ! 

[Exeunt  severally^- Af^sOLVTL  kiuing  his 
hand  to  Lydia — Mas  Malaprop  stop- 
ping her  from  speaking, 

SCENE  rV\— Acres's  lodgings. 

Acres  and  David. — Acres  as  just  dressedi 

Acres,  ludeed,  David !  do  you  think  I  become 
it  so? 

David,  You  are  quite  another  creature,  believe 
me,  master,  by  tlie  mass  !  an'  we've  any  luck,  we 
nhall  see  the  Devon  monkerony*in  all  the  print- 
shops  in  Bath  !  * 

Acres,  Dress  docs  make  a  diflierencet  David. 

DavU,  ' 'is  all  in  all,  I  think — difference  ! 
\vhy,  an'  you  were  to  c:o  now  to  Clod-Hall,  I  am 
certain  the  old  lady  wouldn't  know  you  :  master 
Butler  wouldn't  believe  hii  own  eyes;  and  Mrs 
Pickle  would  cry,  *  I^rd  preserve  me  !*  our  dai- 
ry-maid would  come  liijjj'iing  to  the  door;  and  i 
warrant  Dolly  Tester,  your  honour's  favourite, 

would  blush  like  my  waisjtroat ! Oons !  I'll 

hold  a  gallon,  then;  an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but 
would  bark,  and  I  question  whether  Pliillis  would 
wag  a  hair  of  her  tail ! 

Acres.  Aye,  David,  there's  nothing  like  polish- 
ing. 

David.  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ;  but 
the  boy  never  heeds  me  ! 

Acres.  But,  David,  h'\s  Mr  De-la-grace  been 
here  ?  I  mu&t  rub  up  my  baianci**^  aud  chasing, 
and  boring. 

David.  I'll  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do— and  «>ee  if  there  are  any  letters  for 
me  at  the  post-otBce.' 

David,  I  will.  By  the  mass  I  can't  help  look- 
ing at  your  head !  If  I  hadn't  been  by  at  the 
cooking,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have  known 
the  dish  again  myself!  [Exit. 

Acres  comes  forwardy  practising  a  dancitig  step. 

Acres.  Sink,  slide — coupee — Confound  the  first 
inventors  of  cotillons,  say  I ! — they  are  as  bad  as 
al;;ebra  to  us  country  gcifilemen — (  can  walk  a 
minuet  easy  enough,  when  I  am  forced — and  I 
have  been  accounted  a  good  stick  in  a  country- 
dance. Odds  jiggs  and  tabors ! — I  never  va- 
lued your  crossKiver  to  couple — figure  in^riglit 
and  left — and  I'd  foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in 
the  county  ! — but  these  outlandish  heathen  alle- 
mandes  and  cotillons  are  quite  beyond  me !-— I 
shall  never  prosper  at  them,  that's  sure — mine 
are  true-born  English  legs — ^they  don't  understand 
their  curst  French  lingo  ! — their  pas  this,  and  pas 
tliat,  and  pas  t'other ! — Damn  me !  my  feet  don't 
like  to  be  called  paws !  no,  'tis  certain  I  have 
most  amigallican  toes ! 
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Enttr  .Sbevamt. 

Ser.  Here  is  air  Lucius  OTrigger  to  Wait  on 
jou,  sir. 

Acres.  Shew  him  in. 

Enter  SiK  Lucius. 

Sir  Luc  Mr  Acres,  I  un  delighted  to  embrace 
you. 

Acres.  My  dear  sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Sir  Luc.  Fray,  my  friend,  what  has  brou^t 
you  so  suddenly  to  Bath  ? 

Acres.  Faith !  I  have  followed  Cupid's  jack-a- 

lantern,  and  find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last !. 

In  short,  I  have,  been  very  ill-used,  sir  Lucius. 

I  don't  choose*  to  mention  names;  but  look  on 

.  me  as  on  a  very  ill-used  ^ntleman. 

Sir  Luc  Pray,  what  is  the  case  ?  I  ask  no 
names. 

Acret.  Mark  me,  sir  Ludus :  I  fall  as  deep  as 
need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady — her  friends 
take  my  part— I  follow  her  to  Bath — send  word 
of  my  arrival — and  receive  answer,  that  the  lady 
is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of!  lliis,  sir  Lucius, 
I  call  being  ill-used. 

Sir  LuCy  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience  !  Pray, 
can  you  divine  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  mattei';  she  has  ano- 
ther lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now 
in  Bath.— Odds  slanders  and  lies !  he  must  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it ! 

Sir  Luc.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  And 
you  think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly  ? 

Acres,  Unfairly  !  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  ne- 
ver could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc.  Tiien,  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be 
done? 

Acres.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul ! 

Sir  Luc.  We  wear  no  swords  here;  but  you 
understand  me  ? 
-    Acres.  What!  fight  him? 

Sir  Luc,  Aye,  to  be  surQ ;  what  can  I  mean 
else? 

Acres.  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  tlie 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world.  Can  a  man 
commit  a  more  heinous  offence  against  another^ 
than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman?  O, 
by  nay  soul !  it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach 
of  friendship. 

Acres.  Breach  of  friendship  \  Aye,  aye ;  but  1 
have  uo  acquaintance  with  this  man.  I  never 
aaw  him  in  iny  life. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  argument  at  all ;  he  has 
the  less  right,  then,  to  take  such  a  liberty; 
^  Acres,  Gad  f  that's  true — I  grow  full  of  anser, 
sir  Lucius !  I  fire  apace !  Odds  hilts  and  blades ! 
I  find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him,, 
and  not  know  it!  But  couldn't  I  Gontri?e  to 
have  a  little  right  of  my  side  ? 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  devil  signifies  right,  when 
joar  honqur  is  concern^  ?  I>g  you  think  AchiUes, 


or  my  little  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  the  right  lay  ?  No,  by  my  soul !  tJiey  eta 
their  broad  swords,  and  left  the  lazy  aoss  d 
peace  to  settle  the  justice  of  it. 

Acres,  Your  words  are  a  greiiodier^  mmA  a 
my  heart !  I  believe  courage  must  be  caxxkm* 
I  certainly  do  fieel  a  kind  of  Talour  risng  ttit 
were — a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  9ay>->— Ott 
-flints,  pans,  and  triggers !  I'll  cfaalienec  hia  6- 
rectly. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  my  little  friend  !  if  I  bad  Ba- 
derbuss-hall  here — I  could  show  yoa  a  range  «f 
ancestry,  in  the  OTrigger  line,  that  wcwld  (a- 
nish  the  new  room !  every  one  of  whom  ia^ 
killed  his  man  !  For  thoaeh  the  manaioB-haaR 
and  dirty  acres  have  slipt  £roog|i  my  fii^ger^  I 
thank  Heaven,  our  honour,  and  the  faaah-pfr' 
tures,  are  as  fresh  as  ever ! 

Acres.  O,  sir  Lucius,  I  have  had  aaoeslon, 
too ! — everv  man  of  them  colonel  or  captaia  a 

the  militia! Odds  balls  and  barrebTMiyas 

more — I'm  braced  for  it ! — ^The  thunder  of  jbv 
words  has  soured  the  milk  of  human  HwIt***  b 

my  breast ! ^Zounds !  as  the  man  in  the  jbf 

says,  <  I  could  do  such  deeds * 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come ;  there  must  be  no 
sion  at  all  in  the  case — ^thcse  thii^s 
wa3's  be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  must  be  in  a  passion*  sir 

must  be  in  a  rage. — Dear  sir  Lucius^  ietmek 
in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me.— Come,  bere's  pea  aid 
paper.  [Sits  down  to  wriie.]  I  would  the  ink  war 
red  !— Indite,  I  say  indite !— How  shall  I  he^l 
Odds  bullets  and  blades !  HI  write  a  good  Ud 
hand,  however. 

Sir  Luc  Pray,  compose  vourself. 

Acres,  Come — now,  shall  I  begin  witb  aa  oM 
Do,  sir  Lucius,  let  me  b^n  widi  a  damme ! 

Sir  Luc.  Pho,  pho !  do  the  thiiv  deGeady,  ad 
like  a  Christian.    Be^  now — *  T 

Acres,  That*s  too  ciril  by  half. 


Sir  Luc.  *  To  prevent  the 

*  arise-       '^ 

Acres.  Well 

Sir  Luc  '  From  our  both  addrrwiina  the  ihr 

*  lady * 

Acres.  Aye ;  there's  the  reason — *  same  kair-* 
Well s«««r- 

Sir  Luc  ^  I  shall  expect  the  hoooor  of  yov 

*  company  • 

Acres.  Zounds !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  Aaaer! 
Sir  Lttc.  Pray,  be  easy. 

Well,  then — *  honour  of  your  oooff 

Sir  Luc  *  To  settle  our 

Acres.  WeU. 

Sir  Luc  Let  me  see ;  aye,  Kins's  MeaA4S 
wiU  do *  in  Kins's  Mead-fields? 

Acres.  So  that's  done. ^WeU,  111  Ibid  it  ^ 

presently ;  my  own  crest--*a  hand  and  dHger 
shall  be  the  seal. 

Sir  Ignc  Yqu  see,  now,  this  little 
^  3 
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put  m  stop,  at  ODoe^  to  all  confusion  or  mis- 
smtandiag  that  might  arise  between  you. 
crei.  Aje^  we  fight  to  prevent  any  niisunder> 
ding. 

r  ^cc  Now,  ni  leave  jou  to  €aL  your  own 
•     Tiake  my  advice,  and  you'll  deade  it  this 
ingy-  if  you  can ;  then  let  the  worst  come  of 
will  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 
crea.  Very  true. 

Ir  JJHc  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you, 
las  it  be  by  letter,  till  the  evening.    I  would 
myaelf  the  honour  to  carry  your  message ; , 
to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  shall  have  I 


just  sodi  another  aifiur  on  my  own  bands.  There 
IS  a  gay  captain  here,  who  put  a  jest  on  me  late- 
ly, at  tne  expenoe  of  my  country,  and  I  only  want 
to  fall  in  with  the  gentleman,  to  call  him  out. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see  you 
fi^ht  first !  .Odds  life  !  I  should  like  to  see  you 
kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  little  lesson. 
.  Sir  Luc.  I  shall  he  very  proud  of  mstructitig 
you.-^Well,  for  the  present— but  remember 
now,  when  you  meet  your  antagonist,  do  every 
thing  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  Let  youV 
courage  be  as  keen,  but,  at  the  same  time,  aa 
polished  as  your  sword.  [Exeunt  teveruify. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Acres'  lodgingt. 

Enter  Acres  and  Davip. 

David,  Then,  by  the  masff,  sir,  I  would  do  no 
h  thing ! — ne'er  a  sir  Lucius  OTrigeer  in  the 
gdom  should  make  me  fight,  when  i  wa'n*t  so 
ided.  Oons !  what  will  the  old  lady  say,  when 
!  hears  o't^ 

dcrts.  Ah  !  David,  if  you  had  heard  sir  Lu- 
8 !  Odds  spaiiis  and  flames !  he  would  have 
ised  your  valour. 

DavuL  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hates  such  blood- 
rsty  cormorants.  Look'ee,  master,  if  you'd 
tnted  a  bout  at  bonng,  quarter-staff,  or  short- 
^  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid  you  cry, 
':  But  for  your  curst  sharps  and  snaps^  I  never 
tew  any  good  coma  of  them. 
Acres.  But  my  honour,  David,  my  honour !  I 
ust  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

DaM,  Aye,  by  the  mass !  and  I  would  be  ire> 
'  careful  or  it ;  and  I  think,  in  return,  my  honour 
Mildn't  do  less  than  to  be  very  carefiu  of  me. 

Acres,  Odds  blades,  David  !  no  gentleman  will 
ter  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour  I 

David,  1  say,  then,  it  would  be  but  dvil  in 
onour  never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman—^ 
Mik'ee,  master,  this  honour  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
larvellous  false  friend  I  aye,  truly,  a  veiy  cour- 
ier-like servant !— ^Put  the  case  1 1  was  a  Rende- 
(lan  (wfaidi,  thank  Ood !  no  one  can  say  of  me); 
rell,  my  honour  makes  me  quairel  with  another 
^(leman  of  my  aoquaintanoe.— ^o,  we  ficht. 
Pleasant  enough  that !}  Boh  !  I  kill  him !  (thp 
note's  my  lock).  Now,  pray,  who  gets  the  pro- 
it  of  it }    Why,  my  honour  !-~But,  nut  the  case, 

hat  he  kills  roe ! By  the  mass !  I  go  to  the 

iwonns,  and  my  honour  whips  over  to  my  ene- 
my! 

Acres,  Nc^  Davi<^in  that  case !  Odds  crowns 
and  laurels!  your  honour  follows  you  to  the 
grave. 

BaM  Now,  that^s  just  the  place  where  I 
oould  make  a  shift  to  do  without  iL 

Acrtt.  Zounds  !  David,  you  aie  a  coward  I 
It  doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you. 

Vol.  a 


What,  shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors  f  Think  of 
that,  David ;  think  what  it  would  be  to  disgrace 
my  ancestors ! 

David,  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  .of  noc 
disgracing  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can 
out  of  their  company.  Look'e  now,  master,  to 
po  to  them  in  such  haste,  with  an  ounce  of  lead 
m  your  brains !  I  should  think  might  as  well  be 
let  alone.  Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of 
folks;  but  they  are  the  last  people  I  should 
choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaintance  with. 

Acres,  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there 
is.  such  very,  rery,  very,  very  great  danger ! 
hey?  Odds  life  !  people  often  fight  without  any 
mischief  done ! 

David,  By  the  mass,  I  think  *tis  ten  to  one 
against  you  !— Oons !  here  to  meet  some  lion- 
beaded  fellow,  I  warrant,  with  his  damned 
double-barrelled  swords,  and  cut-end-thrust 
pistols !  lord  bless  us  !  it  makes  me  tremble  to 
think  o't!— Those  be  such  desperate  bloody- 
minded  weapons  !  Well,  1  never  could  abide 
them !  from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  them ! — 
I  suppose  there  a*n't  been  so  merciless  a  beast 
in  the  world  as  your  loaded  pistol ! 

Acres,  Zouads !  I  won't  bie  afraid — Odds  fire 

and  fury !  you  shan't  make  me  afraid. ^Here 

is  the  challenge,  and  I  have  sent  for  my  dear 
friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

David,  Aye,  in  the  name  of  mischief,  let  him 
be  the  messenger;— For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  lend 
a  hand  to  it  for  the  best  norse  in  your  suble. 
By  the  mass !  it  don't  look  like  another  letter  ! 
It  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and  malidous- 
lookins  letter ;  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpow- 
der like  a  soldier^s  pouch !— Oons !  I  wouldn't 
swear  it  may'nl  go  off ! 

Acres.  Out,  ygu  poltroon  !-*you  ba'n't  the  var 
lour  of  a  grass-hopper. 

Dmd,  Well,  l  say  no  more  ;  'twill  he  sad 
news^  to  be  sure,  at  Clod  Hall !  but  I  liavedone. 
How  Phillis  will  howl  when  she  hears  of  it ! — 
Aye,  poor  bitch,  she  little  thinks  what  sliootini; 
her  roaster^s  going  aAer  !  And  I  warrant  old 
Cropi  who  has  cwried  your  honour,  field  and 
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road,  these  ten  jeara,  will  cane  the  hoar  be  mn 
born.  [Whimpering, 

Acres,  It  woo't  do,  David— I  am  detarmined 
to  fight — so  get  alongi  you  coward,  while  Fm  in 
the  mind. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Captain'  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres,  O  !  shew  him  up.  [Exit  Servant, 

David.  Well,  Heaven  send  we  be  all  alive 
ibis  time  to-morrow ! 

Acre*.  What's  that  ? — Don't  provoke  me, 
David! 

David.  Good  bye,  master.  [Whimpering. 

Acres,  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly, 
croaking  raven.  \^Exit  David. 

£a^er  Absolute. 

Abs,  What's  the  matter.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  bloddhead ! — If 
I  hadn't  the  valour  of  St  George  and  the  dragon 
to  boot — 

Abs.  But  what  did  yon  want  with  me,  Bob  ? 

Acres.  O  ! — ^Thcre— [Gtiws  hitn  the  chaiieafe.'] 

Abs,  *  To  ensign  Beverley/  So,  what's  going 
on  now }  [Aside7\  Welt,  what's  this } 

Acres.  A  chaUenee ! 

Abs.  Indeed ! — Why,  you  won^  fight  him^ 
will  you,  Bob  P 

Acres.  '£gad,  but  I  will,  Jack.-'^r  Lucias  has 
wrought  me  to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage, 
and  I'll  fight  this  evening,  that  so  much  gcwd 
passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs,  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Acres,  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  somedung 
of  this  fellow,  I  want  you  to  £nd  him  out  for  dm, 
and  give  him  this  mortal  defiance. 

AU.  Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets 
it. 

Acres,  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear 
Jack  ;  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Abs,  Not  in  the  least;  I  beg  you  won't  men'* 
tion  it. — No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres,  You  are  very  kind. — What  it  is  to  have 
a  friend  ! — You  couldn't  be  my  second— could 
you.  Jack  ? 

Abs,  Why  no,  Bob,  not  in  this  affidr  ;  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  set  my  friend  sir 
Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however, 
Jack. 

Abs,  Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  Servant, 

5f r.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring 
for  the  captain. 

Abs.  I'll  come  instantly. — Well,  my  little  hero, 
success  attend  you.  [Going, 

Acres.  Stay,  stay.  Jack !  If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  ia^ 


do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  leUoir  !  wail 
Jack? 

Ah$.  To  be  sure  I  shall^ — FU  say  joo  m 
determined  dog  !  bey,  Bob  ? 

Acres,  Aye,  do,  do,  do ;  and  if  that 
him,  'egad,  pethi^  be  mayn't  come. 
him  I  generally  kill  a  man  a-woek;    will 
Jack  ? 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will ;  HI  say  yoa  are 
the  country.  Fighting  Bob. 

Acres.  Right,  right ;  'lis  aU  to  pieFent 
chief;  fur  I  don't  want  to  take  his  lile^  if  I 
my  honour. 

Abs,  No!  that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres,  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him  ? 
do  you,  Jack^ 

Abs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not Bat  a 

devil  of  a  fellow,  hey  ?  {jGasmg^ 

Acres.  True,  true ;  but  stay — stay,  Jnidk 

you  may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  io  aiicb  a 
n^c  before ;  a  most  devouring  rage ! 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will. 

Acres.  Remember,  Jack — a  detennined  dog ! 

Abs.  Aye,  aye ;  Fighting  Bob ! 

[Exeuni  seaBnB%. 


SCENE  IL— Mrs  MALAPaop^s  lodgii^gs, 

14  as  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mrs  Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  one !  fell  1 
what  you  can  object  to  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  fai 
some  man?  tell  mne  that — A  geafieel  snan?  a 
pretty  figure  of  a  roan  ? 

Lydia.  She  little  thinks  whom  she  ai»  »»»;«;»•  1 
[Asuie^ — So  is  Beveric^,  madam. 

Mrs  Mat,  No  capansons,  misa^  if  you 
—Caparisons  don't  become  a  young  wr 
No !  captain  Absolute  is,  iadeed,  a  fine 
man! 

Lydia.  Ay;  ^e  captain  Absolate  you  have 
seen.  [  Aside, 

Mrs  Mai,  Then,  he's  so  weU  brad ;  te  fdl  of 
alacrity,  and  adulation !— and  has  90  aracb  to  say 
tor  himself  ^--in  such  gootd  language*  too ! — B» 
physiognomy  so  grammatical: — Tiaeishis 


*  March,  to  threaten  at  ooHMoand  i- 

*  like  ilarry  Mercury,  new — '  Something 
kissing — on  a  bill — however,  the  smilitude  atfuck 
me  directly. 

Lydia.  How  enraged  she'll  be  prenntlv  wtea 
she  discovers  her  mistake !  [ Jside. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Sir  Anthony  and  captain  Abaolute  an 
below,  madam. 

Mrs  MaL  Shew  them  op  here.  [£jr^  ftrraai.] 
Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  be* 
comes  a  young  woman. — Shew  ycMir  good  breed- 
i|i&  at  least,  though  you  have  focgotyoor  ^« 
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Xvflis.     M adani,  I  hsve  told  you  mj  reaolo- 

on  ! ^I  shall  noc  only  give  htm  oo  encottrn^ 

i^Mkt,  bat  i  won't  oven  speak  fo^  or  look  at  him. 
[Wimgi  Herself  into  a  chairy  with  her  face 
Jrom  the  Jioor!\ 

Emier  Sia  Akthoby,  urnd  AbsoluteI 

Sir.  jimth.  Here  we  are,  BA»  Malaprop,  come 
:>  mitifsate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty; 
nd    difficulty  enough  I  had  ta  bring  this  fel- 

ovr. X  don't  know  what's  the  matter;  but,  if  I 

lad  not  heM  him  by  force,  he*d  have  given  me 
he  slip. 

3t£rm  Mai,  You  have  infinite  trouble,  sir  An- 
hony,  in  the  affair.—*!  am  ashamed  for  the  cause  f 
.ydii^  Lydia,  viae,  I  beseech  you ! — pay  your  rc- 
kpc-cts  !  [Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Jinth,  I  hope,  madam,  that  miss  Languish 
kas  reflected  on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and 
:lte  reigard  due  to  her  aant's  choice,  and  my  alU- 
uice. — Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her.  [Aside  to  him. 
Jibs.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  [Aside.]  You 
see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me,  whilst  you 
iire  here.  I  knew  she  would  not !— I  told  yon 
B<j — Let  me  entreat  yoa,  sir,  to  leave  us  toge- 
ther! 

[AasoLtiTa  seems  to  expostulate  with  his 

father.'] 

IL.ydia,  [Aiide.J  1  wonder  I  have  not  lieard  my 

aant  exclaim  yet  1  sure  she  can't  have  looked  at 

him  !  perhap  their  regimentals  are  alike, 

and  she  is  something  blind. 

Sir  Anth,  I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot,  yet. 
Afra  Mat  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir  Anthony,  that 
my  afflaenca*over  my  niece  is  very  small. — ^Turn 
round,  Lydia ;  I  blush  for  you  !      [Aside  ta  her. 
Sir  Anth,  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss 
LAngnish  will  fissign  what  cause  of  dislike  she  can 
have  to  my  son ! — Why  don't  you  begin.  Jack  ?— 
Speak,  you  puppy — speak  !  [Aside  to  him, 

Mrs  MaL  It  is  impossible,  sir  Anthony,  she 
cau  have  any. — She  will  not  say  she  has> 
Answer,  hussy!  why  don't  you  answer  ? 

i  Aside  to  her. 
lat  a  childish 
and  hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's 
happinese.  Zounds,  sirrah,  why  don't  you 

speak  f  [Aside  to  him, 

LffdisL  filfidie.]  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  lit- 
tle inclined  to  conversation  at  myself.-*^IIow 
atrangely  blind  my  aunt  must  be ! 

Abs.  Hem,  hem !  Madam,  hem !  [Absoluts 
attempts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Si  a  Amth(^ 
NT.1  Faith,  nr,  I  am  so  confounded !  and  so,  so 
contused !  I  told  you  I  should  be  so,  sir ;  I  knew 
it  The — the— tremor  of  my  passion  entirely 
takes  away  my  presence  of  mind. 

Sir  Anth,  But  it  dont  take  away  your  voice, 
fool,  does  itf  Go  up,  and  speak  to  her  directly ! 
[Absolute  mahee  signs  to  MbS  Malapbop 
to  hefve  thtsn  together.] 


(Mrs  Mai.  Sir  Andiony,  shall  we  leave  them 
together  ?  Ah,  you  stubborn  little  viien ! 
[Aside  to  her. 
Sir  Anth.  Not  yet,  madam,  not  yet !  what  the 
devil  are  you  at?  unlock  your  jaws,  sirrah,  or^- 

[Asidc  to  him, 
fABSOLUTB  draws  near  Lydia.] 

Ahs,  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  be  too  sullen 
to  look  round  !  I  must  disguise  my  voice.  [Aside, 
Speaks  m  a  loaf  hoarse  tone,]  Will  not  Miss 
Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the  mild  acoents  of  true 
lovcl  Will  not 

Sir  Anth.   What  the  devil  ails  tiie  fellow 
W^y  don't  you  speak  out?  not  stand  croaking 
like  a  frog  in  a  quinsey  ! 

Abe.  The — the-~excest  of  my  awe,  and  my — 
my — my  modesty,  quite  choak  me ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ah,  your  modesty  again  !  Ill  tell 
yoa  what,  Jack,  if  you  don't  speak  out  directly, 
and  glibly,  too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  mge !  Mrs 
Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would  favour  us  with 
something  more  than  a  side  fronL 

[Mrs  Malapbop  senns  to  chide  Lydia. 

Abs.  So  all  will  out,  I  see !  [Gofs  up  to  Ly- 
dia— speaks  sqftfy.]  Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia; 
suppress  all  surprise  at  present. 

fydia,  [Asit/e.]  Heavens !  'tis  Beveriey's 
voice !  Sure  he  can't  have  imposed  on  sir  An- 
thony, too  !  [Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts 
an.]  Is  this  possible !  my  Beverley !  bow  can 
this  be,  my  Beverley  f 

Aks..AUf  'tis  all  over!  \ Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley !  the  devil !  Beverley  ! 
What  can  the  girl  mean  f  This  is  my  son.  Jack 
Absolute. 

Mrs  MaL  For  shame,  hussy ;  for  shame ! 
your  head  runs  so  oo  that  fellow,  that  you  ha%e 
him  always  in  your  eyes;  beg  captain  Absolute*s 
pardon  directly. 

Lydia.  I  see  no  captain  Absolute,  but  my  lo- 
ved Beverley ! 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds,  the  girl's  mad  !  her  brain's 
turned  by  reading ! 

Mrs  MaL  O*  my  conscience,  I  believe  so! 
What  do  you  m«an  by  Beverley,  bussy?  You 
saw  captain  Absolute  before  to-day ;  there  he  is ; 
your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lydia,  With  all  my  soul,  madam !  when  I  re- 
fuse my  Beverley 

Sir  Anth,  O,  she^s  as  mad  as  Bedlam !  or 
has  this  fellow  been  playing  uh  a  robe's  trick  } 
Come  here,  sirrah;  who  the  devil  are  you  > 

Abs,  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself; 
hut  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Su' Anth,  Are  you  my  son,  or  not?  Answer 
for  your  mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't  for  me. 

Mrs  MaL  Ay.  sir,  who  are  you }  O  mercy,  I 
begin  to  suspect ! 

Abs.  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me ! 
[Aside.]  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your 
wife's  sod;  and  that  I  sincerely  believe  myself 
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to  be  yoan  also,  I  hope  my  dtxtj  has  tAwmj%  I  Hej!  Odd's  life!  Fn  ^ 

•heWn.    Mrs  Malaprop,  I  am  jonr  most  respect- 1  know  what  I  could  not  do !  Penaa/t 


ful  admirer,  and  shall  he  proud  to  add  afleo- 
tionate  nephew.  I  need  not  tell  mj  I^dia,  that 
she  sees  her  faithful  Beverley,  who,  knowing  the 
singular  generosity  of  her  temper,  assumed  that 
name,  ai^  a  station,  which  has  proved  a  test  of 
the  most  diiunterested  love,  which  he  now  hopes 
to  enjoy  in  a  more  elevated  character. 

iMdia,  So,  there  will  he  no  elopement  after 
all }  [SuUenfy. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  sool.  Jack,  thou  an  a 
very  impujlent  fellow !  to  do  you  justice,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  oonsommate 
asMirance! 

Ah§,  O,  you  flatter  me,  sir !  you  compliment 
— ^'tis  my  modesty,  you  know,  sir;  my  modesty 
that  h^  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the 
dull,  insensible  varlet  yon  pretended  to  be,  how- 
ever ;  I  am  glad  you  have  made  a  fool  of  your 
father,  you  dog,  I  am :  So  this  was  your  peni- 
tence, your  duty,  and  obedience!  I  thought  it 
was  damned  sudden !  You  never  heard  their 
names  before,  not  you !  What,  the  Languishes  of 
Worcestershire,  hey?  If  you  could  please  me  in 
the  affiur,  'twas  all  yon  desired  !  Ah,  vou  dissem- 
bling villain !  What !  yPointing  to  Ltdia.]  she 
squints,  don't  she  ?  a  httle  red-haired  girl !  hey  ? 
Why,  you  hypocrital  young  rascal !  I  wonder  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head  ! 

Ab$,  Tis  with  difficulty,  sir ;  I  am  confused 
—very  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceive.' 

Mm  Mai,  O,  lud,  nr  Anthony !  a  new  light 
breaks  in  u|)on  me  !  hey  !  how !  what !  Captain, 
did  you  wnte  the  letters,  then  ?  What,  am  I  to 
thank  you  for  the  elegant  compilation  of '  an  old, 
*  weather-beaten  sfaeKlragony  hey  i  O '  mercy  ! 
waft  it  you  that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  ? 
Abi.  Dear  sir,  my  modesty  will  be  overpower- 
ed, at  last,  if  you  don't  assist  me.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  stand  it ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Malanrop,  we 
we  must  forget  and  forgive ;  odd's  life  !  matters 
have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
I  could  find  in  my  heart,  to  be  so  good-humooiv 
ed !  and  so  gallant — hey !  Mrs  Malaprop  ? 

Mn  Mai.  Well,  sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire 
it,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  past;  so  mind, 
young  people-^— our  retrospection  will  be  all  to 
the  future. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  tog^ 
ther.  Mrs  Malaprop,  they  long  to  fly  into  each 
other's  arms,  I  warrant  Jack^  isnot  the  cheek  as 
I  said,  hey  ?  and  the  eye,  you  rogue !  and  the 
lip  :  hey  ?  Come,  Mrs  Malaprop,  we'll  not  di»- 
turb  their  tenderness— their's  is  the  time  of  life 
for  happiness  [Singt,]. 

YouthU  the  8fa$on  ma^/orjt^. 


\Giva  hi$  kmd  to  Mas  Malafbot. 
Tot-de-rol/  Egad,  I  shooM  Bke  lo  hacve 
fooling  myself.    Td^-rol  I  derU — 
[Exitf  tingimg  and  handing  Mas  Ma 
[Ltdia  nt$  mUemfy  m  ' 
Ahi.  So  modi  tfaooght  bodes 


So  grave,  Lydia ! 

lAfdia,  Sir! 

Ah$.  So !  EgMl,  I  thoiM^t  as 
damned  monosyllable  baa  nrne  me !  [rfisrfr}— 
What,  Lydia,  now  that  we  are  as  liappj  ia  oar 
friends'  consent,  as  in  oar  mutual  vowa 

Ipdia.  Friends^  ooasent,  indeed !     \Pec9iAhf, 

Ahs,  Come,  come ;  we  most  lay  name 


our  romance—*  little  wealth  aod  fXMslbrt 

be  endured  after  all.    And,  for  your  fettwie^  the 

lawyers  shall  make  such  sectlcflieBts  aa 

Lydia,  Lawyers !  I  hate  lawyers ! 

Abt.  Nay,  then,  we  wiU  not  wait  for 


lingering  forms,  bat  instantly  procmetlia 
and 

fydia.  The  licence !  I  hate  lioeooe! 

Abt.  O,  my  love !  be  not  so  unkind  I  dfeos,  let 
me  intreat flTiscifi^. 

Lydia,  Pshaw  !  what  signifies  kneeling  mhea 
you  must  I  must  have  you? 

Ah$.  [Riiing.]  Nay,  madam,  there  shafl  ba 
no  constraint  upon  your  inclinadoDS,  I 
you.    If  I  have  lost  your  heart,  I  lesi^ 
Gad,  I  must  try  what  a  little  spirit  will  do. 

I^dia.  [Rising.']  Then,  sir,  lei  .sue  tm  yoo, 
the  interest  you  had  thero  was  acquired  by  a 
mean,  unmanly  imposition,  aqd  deserves  the  pu- 
nishment of  fraud.  What,  you  have  been  treat- 
ing me  like  a  child !  humouring  my  loa 
aiKl  laughing,  I  suppose,  at  your  success  ? 

Abi,  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wnw^ 
only  hear 

i^dia.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  are 
deceiving  my  relations^  and  flattered  myself  diat 

I  should  outwit  and  incense  tham  all behold, 

my  hopes  are  to  be  crashed  at  oace^  by  iwr 
aunt's  consent  andapprobatioo ;  and  lam,  myself, 
the  only  dupe,  at  last  1  [  WaUdng  abotU  in  a  UoL' 
But,  here,  sir;  here  is  the  picture;  Bevcricy^s 
picture  I  [Taking  a  miniature  from  her  hotemA 
which  I  have  worn,  ni^t  and  day,  in  spite  of 
threats  and  entreaties^  There,  sir,  [^in^  ii  to 
him,]  and  be  assured  I  throw  the  origMial  fima 
my  heart  as  easily. 

Ab$.  Nay,  nay,  madam ;  we  will  not  difler  at 
to  that — Here,  [TiiAii^  out  a  ptc^are.]  here  is 
Miss  Lydia  Languish.  What  a  difierenoe !  sye^ 
there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smiley  that  ust 
mve  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes  1  those  are  tb( 
ups,  which  sealed  a  vow,  as  yet  aoaroe  dry  ia 
Cupid's  calendar ;  and  thert^  tbe  half  resentfsl 
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Kuft^y  ^kmrnl  would  have  chedced  tbe  ardoor  of 
y  rHifcoki  Well,  all  thatTf  past--all  over,  in- 
i^€JL  There,  madam !  io  beautjr,  that  copy  is 
oc  c^^iaoU  to  yoa ;  but,  in  mv  mind,  it's  merit  over 
»«  orsfgina],  in  being  still  the  same,  is  sach — that 
— 1  caumnot  find  io  mj  heart  to  part  widi  it. 

[Ph/i  t^  1^9  again. 
[Saftening.]  Tis  your  own  doingp  sir. 
wippose  jbo  are  perfealy  satisfied  f 
.    0»  most  certamly !   sore,  now,  this  is 
better  than,  being  in  love--ha»  ha,  ha! 
i*s  acme  spirit  in  this !  What  signifies  break- 
scores  of  solemn  promises :  all  that  is  of 
loeooe,  you  know.    To  be  sure  people 
.y,  that  Miss  did  not  know  her  own  mina— 
3buC  sBerer  mind  that;  or,  perhaps,  they  may  be 
ilWnatured  enough  to  hint,  that  the  gentleman 
S^^w   tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook  her — but 
don't  let  that  fret  you. 

T^ffUa,  There's  no  bearing  this  insolence. 

[Bunli  into  ttan. 

JSnter  Mas  Malapbop  and  Sir  Ahthoky. 

Jdn  MaL  [Entering.]  Come,  we  must  inter- 
rupt your  billiiy  and  cooing  a  while. 

l^duu  This  IS  worse  than  your  treachery  and 
deceit,  you  base  ingrate  !  \SMing, 

Sir  Anth,  What  the  deril's  the  matter  now  ? 
2U>iinds,  Mrs  Malaprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing 
maid  cooing  I  ever  heard  !  but  what  the  deuce  is 
tlie  meaning  of  it?  I  am  quite  astonished ! 

Ab€»  Ask  tbe  lady,  sir. 

Mn  HaL  O,  mercy,  I  am  quite  analysed  for 
my  nart  I    Why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of 

J^fdic.  Ask  the  gentleman,  madam. 

Sir  Antf^  Zounds  1  I  shall  be  in  a  phrenzy ! 
why,  Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one 
else,  are  you? 

Mrs  MaL  Aye,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is 
there  ?  you  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentle* 
men  at  once,  are  you  ? 

AU,  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  ledy 
ean  sccount  for  this  much  better  than  1  can. 

I^dif .  Madam,  you  once  commanded  me  ne- 
ver to  think  of  Beverley,  again ;  there  is  the  man ; 
I  now  obey  you :  for,  from  this  moment,  I  re- 
nounce him  former.  f^rir  Ltdia. 

Mn  MaL  O  mercy  and  miracles !  what  a 
turn  here  is !  why,  sure  captain,  you  haven't  be- 
haved disrespectfully  to  mv  niece? 

Sir  AntK  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  now  I  see 
it !  Hs,  ha,  ha !  now  1  see  it !  Yon  have  been 
too  liveW,  Jack. 

Abi,  Nay,  sir,  upoft  my  word  !— 

Sir  AntL  Come,  no  lyiuf^  Jack.    Fm  sure 

'tWSSBO. 

Mn  MaL  O  Lud !  Sir  Anthony !  O  6e,  Cap- 
tsin! 

Ak'  Upon  rov  soul,  madam—— 

SirAntk,  Cfome,  no  excuses.  Jack!  why, 
your  fsthcr,  you  rogoe^  was  so  before  yon :   toe 


blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always  impatient ! 
i^  ha,  ha !  poor  little  Lydia !  Why,  you Ve 
frightened  her,  you  dog,  you  have, 

Ah$.  By  all  that's  goo<i,  sir 

Sir  Antk,  Zounds!  say  no  more,  I  tell  you. 
Mrs  Malaprop  shall  make  voor  peace.  You  must 
make  his  peace,  Mrs  Maisprop :  you  must  tell 
her  'tis  Jack's  way ;  tell  her  'tis  all  our  ways — it 
runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family  !  Come  away, 
Jack — Ha»  ha,  ha !  Mrs  Malaprop-— a  young  vfl- 
kin !  iPutkci  him  out. 

Mn  MaL  O,  sir  Anthony !  O  fie,  captain ! 

[Exeunt  teoeraUy. 

SCENE  IV.-*7>e  Kortk  Parade. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTbiooer. 

Sir  Luc  I  wonder  where  this  captain  Abso- 
lute hides  himself !  Upon  my  conscience !  these 
officers  are  always  in  one's  way  in  love  aflbirs : 
I  remember  I  might  have  married  lady  Dorothy 
Carmine,  if  it  had  uot  been  for  a  little  rogue  of 
a  major,  who  ran  away  with  her  before  she  could 
get  a  sight  of  me !  And  I  wonder,  too,  what  it  is 
the  ladies  can  see  in  them  to  be  so  fond  of  them ! 
Unless  it  be  a  touch  of  the  old  serpent  in  them, 
that  makes  the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like 
vipers,  with  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  Hah !  isn't  this 
the  captain  coming?  faith  it  is !  There  is  a  pro» 
bability  of  succeeding  about  that  fellow,  that  is 
mighty  provoking !  Who  the  devil  is  he  talking 
to?  [Stept  aside. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Ala.  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been  plot* 
ting !  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upon 
my  soul !  a  little  gypMv !  I  did  not  think  her  ro- 
mance could  have  maoe  her  so  damned  absurd 
either..  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour 
in  my  life !  I  oou'd  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any 
other  nersoo'%  with  tbe  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world! 

Sir  Luc.  O,  faith,  Fm  in  the  luck  of  it !  I  ne- 
ver could  have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  temper 
for  my  purpose ;  to  be  sure,  Fm  just  come  in  tbe 
nick  !  now  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  so  quarrel  genteely. 

[Sir  Lucius  goe$  up  to  Absolute. 
With  regard  to  that  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  difier  in  opinion  with  you. 

Abi.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a  very 
subtle  disputant ;  because,  sir,  f  happened  just 
then  to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  alL 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  reason.  For,  pve  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as  well 
as  speak  one. 

Abi.  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a  man  never  utters 
his  thoughts,  I  should  think  they  might  stand  a 
chance  of  escaping  ooAtroversy. 

Sir  Luc.  Then,  sir,  you  diner  in  opinion  with 
me,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abe.  Hark'e,  sir  Ludos;  if  I  had  not  before 
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known  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  mj  soul,  I 
flfaonld  nut  have  disoovered  u  at  this  inteiriew :  for 
what  ^oa  can  drive  at^  nnleas  you  mean  to  quar- 
rel with  me,  I  cannot  conceive ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  humbly  thank  you,  air,  for  the  quick- 
nesB  of  your  appremsnsion !  [Bomiug.l  Yon  have 
named  the  very  thing  I  would  be  at. 

AU.  Very  well,  tir;  I  shall  oertaitily  not  baulk 
your  inclinations:  but  I  should  be  glad  you 
would  please  to  explain  your  motives } 

Sir  ijic.  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  quarrel  is  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands — we  should  only 
spoil  It,  by  tfyine  to  explain  it  However,  your 
memory  is  very  uiort,  or  you  could  not  have  for- 
got an  affront  you  passed  on  me  within  this 
week.  Soy  no  more,  but  name  your  time  and 
place. 

Abi.  Well,  sr,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it,  the 
sooner  the  better — let  it  be  this  evening — ^here  by 
the  Spring  Gardens.  We  shall  scarcely  be  in- 
terrupted. 

Sir  Luc  Faith  !  that  same  interruption  in  af- 
fairs of  this  nature  shews  very  great  ill-breedine. 
f.  don't  know  what's  the  reason ;  but  in  England, 
if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind,  people  make 
such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  figlit 
in  peace  and  quietness.  However,  if  its  the 
same  to  you,  captain,  I  should  take  it  as  a  par- 
ticular kindness,  if  you'd  let  us  meet  in  King's- 
Mead  Fields,  as  a  little  business  will  call  me 
there  about  six  o'clock,  and  I  may  dispatch  both 
matters- at  once. 

Abs,  Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.  A  little  af- 
ter six,  then,  we'll  discuss  thb  matter  more  se- 
riously. 

Sir  Luc.  If  you  please,  sir ;  there  will  be  very 
pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for 
a  long  shot  So  that  matter's  settled,  and  my 
mind's  at  ease.  [Exit  Sir  Lucius. 

Enter  Faulkland,  meeting  Absolute. 

Ah.  Well  met  I  I  was  going  to  look  for  you. 
O,  Faulkland  !  all  the  demons  of  spite  ancT  dis- 
appointment have  conspired  against  me  !  Fm  so 
vexed,  that  if  I  had  not  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
source in  being  knocked  o'  the  heaa  by  and  by,  I 
should  scarce  have  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

Faulk.  What  can  you  mean?  Has  Lydia 
changed  her  mind  ?  I  should  have  thought  her 
duty  and  inclination  would  now  have  pointed  to 
the  same  object 

Abs,  Aye,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who 
squints:  when  her  love-eye  was  &%e&  on  me, 
t'other,  her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely  obliqued :  but 
when  duty  bid  her  pomt  that  the  same  way,  off 
t'other  turned  on  a  swivel,  and  secured  its  re^ 
treat  with  a  frown ! 

Faulk.  But  what's  the  resource  you 

Ab$.  O,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-natured 
Irishman  here  has  [fmndcking  Sir  Lucius.]  beg- 
ged leave  to  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  my 
throat,  and  I  meanto  indulge  him,  that's  alL 
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FauOt.  Plntfaee,  be  senoos. 

Abe.  Th  fact,  upon  my  so«l  t  Sir 
Tngget—jfua  know  him  faj  sight  ■  fog 
front,  which  i  am  sure  I  never  infeiui««l, 
Ki^  me  to  meet  him  this  evening 
'us  on  that  account  1  wished  to 
must  go  with  me. 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  misi 
Sir  Ludtts  shaH  explain  himself;  aifrf,  I  dare  sa^ 
matters  may  be  accommodated :  bat  this 
did  von  say  ?  I  wish  it  had  been  any  otfeer  t 

Abe*  Why  ?  there  will  be  light  e^owgh 
will,  as  sir  Lucius  says^  be  very  pretxj 
sword  light,  though  it  will  not  do  for  a  ~ 
Confound  his  long  shots  ! 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself  a  ^ood  deal  rvflledy 
by  a  difference  I  have  had  wich  Jul:' 
tormenting  temper  has  made  me  treac  her 
cruelly,  tlwt  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we  are 
conciled. 

Abe.  By  Heavens^  Faulkland,  you  don't  ob- 
serve her : 

Enter  Servant — gioes  Faulxlakd  m  l&iier. 

Faulk.  O  Jack !  this  is  from  Julia — I  dread  to 
open  it — I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last  leave — 
perhaps  to  bid  roe  return  her  letter9— and  r^ 
store— —Of  how  I  suffer  for  my  fbllj! 

Abt.  Here— let  me  see. 

[Taket  the  letter  and  opens  H, 
Ay,  a  final  sentence  indeed !  'tis  all  ever  with 
ypu,  faith. 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack,  doa^t  keep  me  in  suspense^ 

Abe.  Hear  then — *  As  I  am  convinced  tine  my 

*  dear  Fauikland's  own  reflections  have  already 
'  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkindness  to  me^  I 
'  will  not  add  a  word  on  the  subject    I  wirii  to 

*  speak  with  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Yoor^s  ever 

*  and  truly,  Julia.' — ^There's  stubbornness  and  re- 
sentment for  you  !  [Gives  Ami  tke  letter. 
Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier 
at  this  I 

Faulk.  O,  yes,  I  am — bub— but— 

Abs,  Confound  your  huts!  You  never  hear 
any  thing  that  would  make  another  man  blesi 
himself,  but  you  immediately  damn  it  with  a 
but! 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  yon  are  ray  friend,  own 
honestly,  don't  you  think  there  is  sonethiag  foF> 
ward,  something  indelicate,  in  this  haste  to  for- 
give? Women  should  never  sue  for  recoDdha- 
tioh ;  that  should  always  come  from  us.  Tjxj 
should  retain  .their  coldness  till  wooed  to  tinh 
ness ;  and  their  pardon,  like  their  love^  shoaM 
'  not  unsought  be  won.' 

Abs.  I  mive  not  patience  to  listen  to  yon: 
tbou'rt  incorrigible  1  so,  say  no  more  on  the  sobjeet 
I  must  go  to  settlea  few  umtteis — ^let  me  see  yoa 
before  six — remember — at  my  lodgingi  A  poor, 
industrious  devil  like  me,  who  have  foiled,  and 
drud^,  and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at 
last  msappointed  by  other  peoplelb  fioilly,  m^,  in 
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ity,  be  allowed  to  tmemc  and  grumble  a  little ; 
ut  a  captious  soeptic  in  love,  a  fllate  to  fretful- 
ess  and  whina,  wno  has  no  difficiiltifai  but  of  fats 
wn  creatiog,  is  a  sabject  aore  fit  for  ridicule 
lan  compasnoD !  \Exit. 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  leproaclies :  yet  I  would  not 
bange  this  too  exqiusite  nicety,  for  the  {ross 
ootent  with  which  be  tramples  on  the  thoms.of 
>ve.    His  engeging  me  in  this  duel  has  started 


an  idea  in  my  head,  which  I  will  instantly  pur- 
sue. Ill  use  it  as  the  touchstone  of  Julia  s  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedncoB  if  her  love  prove 
pure  and  steriing  ore,  my  name  will  rest  on  it 
with  honour !  and  once  I  have  stamped  it  there, 
I  Uy  aside  my  doubts  for  ever :  but  if  the  dross 
of  selfishness,  the  allaT  of  pride,  prtdominate, 
'twill  be  best  to  leave  ner  as  a  toy  tor  some  less 
cautious  fool  to  sigh  for.  [JSjr«^. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L— Julia's  drwmg^room. 


Julia  atone, 

Julia,  How  this  message  has  alarmed  me! 
rhat  dreadful  accident  can  he  mean  ?  why  such 
haiges  to  be  alone  ?-^  Faalkland !  how  many 
nhappy  uKMnents,  how  many  tears,  have  you 
oat  me! 

Enter  Faulelaitd. 

What  means  this?  why  this  caution,  Fanlk- 
uid? 

Faulk,  Alas!  Julia,  I  come  to  take  a  long 
arewel. 

Julia,  Heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Faulk,  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose 
ife  is  forfeited.  Nay,  start  not !  the  infinnity 
f  iny  temper  has  drawn  all  this  misery  on  me. 

left  you  fretful  and  passionate-— en  uotovtard 
ccident  drew  me  into  a  quarrel ;  the  event  is, 
hat  1  must  fly  this  kingdom  instantly.  O  Julia ! 
tad  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  called  vou 
nine  entirely,  before  this  mischance  had  fallen 
»n  me,  I  should  not  so  deeply  dread  my  banish> 
Dent  I 

Julia,  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the 
lature  of  your  misfortune :  had  these  adverse 
arcurostances  arisen  from  a  less  fatal  cause,  I 
hould  have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the  thought 
hat  I  could  now  chase  from  your  bosom  every 
loubt  of  the  warm  sincerity  of  my  love.  My 
leart  has  long  known  no  other  guardian — ^I  now 
ntrust  my  person  to  your  honour — we  will  fly 
:ogcther.  When  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father  s 
will  may  be  fulfilled,  and  I  receive  a  legal  claim 
:u  he  the  partner  of  your  sorrows,  and  tojiderest 
comforter.  Then,  on  the  bosom  of  your  wedded 
Julia,  you  may  lull  your  keen  regret  to  slumber- 
ng ;  while  virtuous  love,  with  a  clierub*s  hand, 
»hall  smooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and 
pluck  the  thoni  from  coropaoction. 

Faulk,  O  Julia !  I  am  oankrupt  in  gratitude ! 
but  the  time  is  so  pressing,  it  calls  on  you  for  so 
basty  a  resolution !  Wotdd  you  not  wish  some 
hours  to  weigh  the  advantages  you  forego,  and 
what  little  compensation  poor  Faulkland  can 
make  yon,  beside  his  Military  love } 

Julia,  I  ask  not  a  momeut  No,  Faulkland, 
I  have  loved  you  for  yourself:  and  if  I  now, 


more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn  engagement 
which  so  long  has  pledged  us  to  each  other,  it  is 
because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  aspersions  on 
my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of 
love.  But  let  us  not  linger.  Perhaps  this  de- 
lay  

Faulk,  Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture 
out  again  till  dark.  Yet  am  I  grieved  to  think 
■what  numberless  distresses  will  press  heavy  on 
your  gentle  dispoution ! 

Julia:  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited 
by  this  unhappy  act  M  know  not  whether  'tis  so, 
but  sure  chat  slone  can  never  make  us  unhappy. 
The  little  I  have  will  be  sufficient  to  support  us; 
and  exile  never  should  be  splendid. 

Faulk,  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life, 
my  wounded  pride,  perhaps^  may  increase  the  na- 
tuml  fretfulness  of^  my  temper,  till  I  become  a 
rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your  patience 
to  endure.  ^  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  a  deed, 
my  conscience  cannot  justify^  niay  haunt  me  in 
such  gloomy  and  unsocial  fits,  that  I  shall  hate 
the  tenderness  that  would  relieve  me,  break  from 
your  arms,  and  quarrel  with  your  fondness ! 

Julia,  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  un- 
happy a  bent,  you  will  the  more  want  some  mild 
and  afiectionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and  console 
you :  one  who,  by  bearing  your  infirmities  with 
eentleness  and  resignation,  may  teach  you  so  to 
Dear  the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  J  have  proved  you  to  the  quick  ! 
and  with  this  useless  device  I  throw  away  all  mj 
doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to  be  forgiven  this 
last  unworthy  effect  of  my  restless,  unsatisfied 
disposition  ? 

ju/ia.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened,  as  you 
related  > 

Faulk,  I  am  ashamed  to  own,  that  it  was  pre- 
tended ;  yet,  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me  with 
re>cuUog  a  fault  which  never  can  be  repeated  : 
bur  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon,  let  me  to-mor* 
row,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  receive  my  future 
guide  and  mooit(e»s,  and  expiate  my  past  folly, 
by  ve'hrs  of  tender  adoration. 
' Juiia,  Hold,  Faulkland! — that  you  are  free 
fn>m  a  crime,  which  I  before  feared  to  name, 
Hcav<^  knows  how  sinrcrely  I  rejoice !  Thfsc 
are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that!  But  that  your 
cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  you  co  an  impo- 
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sitton  that  has  wrung  my  heart,  pvn  me  now  a 
pariK  more  keen  than  I  can  eipress ! 

FauUc.  By  Heavens !  Jalta 

JuUa,  Yet  hear  me. My  father  loved  you, 

Faulkland,  and  yoa  preserved  tlie  life  that  ten- 
der parent  gave  me ;  in  his  presence  I  pledged 
my  hand,  joyfully  pledged  it,  where  before  I  had 
given  my  heart  When,  soon  after,  I  lost  that 
rairent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Providence  had,  in 
Fkulkland,  shewn  me  whither  to  transfer,  without 
a  pause,  my  grateful  duty,  as  well  as  my  aflec- 
tion :  hence^  I  have  been  content  to  bear  from 
yoo,  what  pride  and  delicacy  would  have  forbid 
me  from  another.  I  wilt  not  upbraid  you,  by 
repeating  how  you  hate  trifled  with  my  sinoe- 

rity. 

Faulk,  I  confess  it  all !  yet  hear— — 
JulUt.  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might  have 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  not  have  been  in- 
sulted with  a  new  probation  of  my  sincerity,  as 
cruel  as  unnecessary !  I  now  see  it  is  not  in  your 
nature  to  be  content,  or  confident  in  love.  With 
this  conviction,  I  never  will  be  yours.  While  I 
had  hopes,  that  my  perseverixig  attention,  and  un- 
reproachine  kindness,  might,  in  time,  reform  your 
temper,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  gained 
a  dearer  influence  over  you ;  but  I  will  not  fur^ 
ntsh  you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep  aUve  an 
incorrigible  fault,  at  the  eipence  of  one  who  ne- 
ver would  contend  with  you. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and  ho^ 
nour,  if,  after  this- 


Julia.  But  one  word  more.    As  my  faith  ha^ 


I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you,  will  be,  to 
charm  you  ftom  that  unhappy  temper,  which 
alone  has  prevented  the  performance  of  our  so- 
lemn engagement  All  I  request  of  you  is,  that 
you  will  yourself  reflect  upon  this  infirmity ;  and 
when  you  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it 
has  deprived  yoa  of,  let  it  not  be  your  least  re- 
gret, that  it  lost  you  the  love  of  one — who  would 
have  followed  you  in  beggary  through  the  world. 

[Exit 
Faulk,  She's  gone  for  ever!  There  was  an 
awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that  rivetted  me 
to  my  placeJ  O  fool !  dolt !  barbarian  !  Curst 
as  I  am,  with  more  imperfections  than  my  fel- 
low-wretches, kind  fortune  sent  a  heaven-gifted 
cherub  to  my  aid,  aiid,  like  a  ruffian,  I  have  dri- 
ven her  from  my  sid'e  !  I  must  now  haste  to  my 
appointment  Well !  my  mind  is  tuned  for  such 
a  scene.  I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal 
in  it,  and  reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly  put  me 
upon  for^ring  here.  OLove!  tormentor!  fiend! 
Whose  influence,  like  the  moon's,  acting  on  men 
of  dull  souls,  makes  idiots  of  them;  but,  meeting 
subtler  spirits,  betrays  their  course,  and  urges 
sensibility  to  madness ! 

[EsU  VkVtK, 


Enter  Maid  and  Ltbia. 

• 

Maid,  My  nustress,  madam,  I  know, 
jiut  now ;  perhi^  she  b  only  in  the  next 

[Exit 

I^dia,  Heigh.ho !  Though  he  has  used 
this  fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  head.  1  believe 
one  lecture  from  my  grave  cousin  will  make  me 
recal  him. 

Enier  Julia. 

O,  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  vrith  audi  an  appa- 
tite  for  consolation  !  Lud  !  Child,  whut*!  the 
matter  with  you }  You  have  been  crying !  HI  be 
hanged,  if  tmit  Faulkland  has  not  been 
ing  you ! 

Julia.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  m 
Something  h^  flurried  me  a  little.  Nothing  that 
you  can  guess  at,  I  would  not  accuse  Fanikhnwf 
to  a  sister !  [ulsidie. 

I^dia,  Ah  !  Whatever  vescations  you  smt 
have,  I  can  assure  you  mine  surpass  than.  Yo« 
kqpw  who  Beverley  proves  to  be  ? 

Julia,  I  will  now  own  to  yon,  Ljdia,  that  Mr 
Faulkland  had  before  informed  me  of  the  whole 
afRur.  Had  young  Aheolutc  been  the  person  yon 
took  him  for,  I  should  not  have  accepted  yoar 
confidence  on  the  subject,  without  a  aerions  en- 
deavour to  counteract  your  caprice. 

Lydia.  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deoeivad 
by  evefy  one !  But  I  don*t  cAre;  111  nerer  have 
him. 

Julia,  Nay,  Lydia  ■ 

Lydia.  Why,  is  it  not  provokin(|  ?  When  I 
thought  we  were  coming  to  the  prettiest  distress 
imaginable,  to  find  myself  made  a  mere  Smitb- 
field  bargain  of  at  last !  There,  had  I  projected 
one  of  the  most  sentimental  elopements  !  So  be- 
coming a  disguise !  So  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes ! 
Conscious  moon— four  horses— Scotch  parson-— 
with  such  surprise  to  Mrs  Malaprpp— and  such 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers !  O,  1  shall  ifia 
with  disappointment ! 

.Julia,  I  don't  wonder  at  it ! 

lAfdia.  Now — sad  reverse !  What  have  I  to 
eipect,  but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  preparatiaB 
with  a  bishop's  licence,  and  my  aunt's  bleasin^ 
to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar;  or,  perfaapa,  be 
cried  three  times  m  a  country  cfaur^  and  have 
an  unmannerly  fat  cle^K:  ask  the  consent  of  ciuy 
butcher  In  the  parish  to  join  John  Abaolote  an| 
Lydia  Languish,  spinster !  O,  that  I  shonld  hvt 
to  hear  myself  called  spinster  I 

Julia,  Melancholy,  indeed  I 

Lydia,  How  mortifying,  to  remember  the  desr 
delicious  shifts  I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  lialf  a 
minute's  conversatibn  with  this  fellow !  How  ol^ 
ten  hnve  I  stole  forth,  in  the  coldest  night  in  Ja- 
nuary, and  found  him  in  the  garden,  stuck  like  a 
dripping  statue  !  There  would  he  kneel  to  me  ia 
the  snow,  and  sneeze  and  cough  -ao  patfaeticBlly ! 
He  shivering  with  cold,  and  I  witli  apprehension  f 
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I,  while  the  freeiing  hiast  nurahed  our  joints, 
'  warmiy  would  he  press  me  to  pity  his  Hanie, 

glow  with  mutual  ardour!    Ah,  Julia,  that 

Something  like  beiog  in  love ! 
ufia.  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should  chide 
only  by  laughing  heartily  at  you ;  but  it  suits 
e  Uic  situation  of  my  mind,  at  preseiu,  ear- 
ly to  entreat  you,  not  to  let  a  man,  who 
s  you  with  sincerity,  suifer  tliat  unhappiness 
n  your  caprice,  which  I  know  too  well  caprice 
inflict. 
,i/(iia.   O  lud!   What  has  brought  my  aunt 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop,  Fao,  and  David» 

Jrt  Mai.   So,  so  !    here's  fine  work  !    Here*s 

suicide,  parricide,  and  simulation  going  on  in 

fields!    And  sir  Anthony  not  to  be  found  to 

/cnt  the  antistrophe ! 

uiia.   For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  what's  the 

m.ni:  of  this? 

Jrs  Mai,  That  gentleman  can  tell  you :  'twas 

enveloped  the  aiEiir. 

^dia.  Do,  sir;  will  you  inform  u$f 

[To  Fao. 
*ag.  Madam,  I  should  hold  myself  very  dcti- 
it  in  every  requisite  that  forms  the  man  of 
eding,  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to  give  all  the 
Tmation  in  my  power  to  a  lady  ao  deeply  in- 
Htcd  in  the  affair  as  you  are. 
.i/dia.  But  quick  )  Quick,  sir ! 
\tir.  True,  madam,  as  you  say,  one  should  be 
k  in  divulging  matters  of  this  nature;  for 
lid  we  be  tedious,  perhaps  while  we  are  flou- 
ing  oo  the  subject,  two  or  three  lives  may  be 

• 

,ydia,  O  patience !  Do,  madam,  for  Heaven's 
^  tell  us  what's  the  matter? 
Irs  MaL  Why,  murder's  the  matter !  Slaugh- 
( the  matter  !   Killings  the  matter !   But  he 
tell  you  the  perpendiculars. 
,ifdiu.  Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 
\ti(.  Why,  then,  madam,  as  to  murder,  I  can- 
take  upon  me  to  say ;  and  as  to  slaughter,  or 
^slaughter,  that  will  be  as  the  jury  finds  it. 
.i/J/ik  But  who,  sir who  are  engaged  in 

aff.  Faith,  madam,  one  is  a  young  gentleman 
)in  I  should  be  very  sorry  any  thing  was  to 
pen  to — a  very  pretty-behaved  gentleman  ! 
have  lived  mucn  together,  and  always  on 
lis. 

j/dia.  But  who  is  this  ?  Who,  who,  who  ! 
*ag.  My  master,  madam— my  master — I  speak 
uy  master. 

j/(/ia.  Heavens!  What,  captain  Absolute ? 
iirt  MaL  O,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frightened 
f ! 

^ulia.  But  who  are  with  him,  sir? 
y^ig.  As  to  the  rest,  madam,  this  gentleman 
I  Hit'urm  you  better  than  I. 
Uilui,  Do  speak,  friend.  [To  Da\i$» 

L.l[. 


David.  Look'ee,  my  lady ^by  the  ma^s, 

there':*  mischief  going  on !  Folks  don't  use  to 
meet  for  amusement  with  flrc-arins,  tiro-locks, 
fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-ofhce,  and  the  dc\  il 
knows  what  other  crackers  beside  !  This,  my  la- 
dy, I  say,  has  an  angry  favour. 

Juiia.  But  who  is  there  beside  captain  Abso- 
lute, friend  ? 

David,  My  poor  master — under  favour  for 
mentioning  him  HrsL  You  know  inc,  my  lady — 
1  am  David — and  my  master  of  course  is,  or  was, 
'squire  Acres.    Then  comes  'squire  FaulklanH. 

Julia.  Do,  madam ;  let  us  instantly  endeavour 
to  prevent  mischief ! 

Mr$  MaL  O  fie  !  it  would  be  very  inelegant 
in  us:  we  should  only  participate  thinu'^. 

David.  Ah  !  Do,  Mrs  Aunt,  save  a  tew  li^fis; 
they  are  desperately  given,  believe  nie.  Above 
all,  there  is  that  bloixl-thirsty  Philistine,  sir  Lu- 
cius OTrigger. 

Mr»  MaL  Sir  Lucius  OTricgcr!  O  mercy! 
Have  they  drawn  poor  little  dear  sir  Lucius  into 
the  scrape  ?  Why,  how  you  stand,  girl  I  Ytiu  have 
no  more  feeling  than  one  of  the  Derbyshire  pu- 
tri factions ! 

Lifdia.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 

MrM  MaL  Why,  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to 
be  sure,  to  prevent  mischief  I  Here,  friend— you 
can  shew  us  the  place? 

Fag.  If  you  please,  madam,  I  will  conduct 
you.     David,  do  you  look  for  sir  Anthony. 

[Erit  David. 

Mn  MaL  Come,  girls ;  this  gentleman  will 
exhort  us.  Come,  sir,  you're  our  envoy ;  lead 
the  way,  and  we'll  precede. 

Fag.  Not  a  step  before  the  ladies,  for  the 
world  I  , 

Mr$  MaL  You're  sure  vou  know  the  spot  ? 

Fag.  I  think  I  can  find  it,  madam ;  and  one 
good  thing  is,  we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the  pis- 
tols, as  we  draw  near,  so  we  can't  well  miss  them; 
never  fear,  madam,  never  fear. 

[Exit,  he  talking. 

SCENE  Ih^South  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute,  putting  hit  tword  under  his 

great  coat. 

Abt.  A  sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath  would 
raise  as  great  an  alann  as  a  mad  dog.  How  pni- 
voking  this  is  in  Faulkland  !  Never  punctual !  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  without  him  at  lust.  (),  the 
devil !  Here's  sir  Anthony  I  How  shall  1  escape 
him ! 

[Muffle$  up  his  face^  and  takes  a  circle  to  go 
of. 

Enter  Sin  Axtuosy. 

Sir  Anth.  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a  little 
distance  !  Only  that  1  see  he  don't  know  me,  I 
could  have  sworn  tlint  wns  Jack  I  Hey !  Gad's 
life !  It  b.    Why;  Jack,  what  are  you  afraid  «f  ? 

CO 
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Hey  !  Sure  rm  right    "Why^  Jack — ^Jack  Abso- 
lute !  [GocM  up  to  kirn, 

Abs.  Renlly,  sir,  yoa  have  the  advaotage  of 
me  :  I  don't  remember  ever  to  hare  had  the  ho- 
sour— my  name  is  Saunderson,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  1  beg  your  pardon— I  took  you 

**-Hey  ?  Why,  zounds !  It  is — Stay 

\Looki  up  to  huface. 
So,  so  !  your  humble  servant,'  Mr  Saunderson  ! 
^by,  you  scoundrel,  what  tricks  are  you  after 
now? 

Ah$,  O !  A  joke,  sir,  a  joke !  I  came  here  on 
(lurpose  to  look  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  Anth,  You  did !  Well,  I  am  glad  you  were 
so  lucky ;  b^t  what  are  you  muffled  up  so  for  ? 
What's  this  for  ?  Hey  ? 

Abs.  lis  cool,  sir;  isn't  it?  Rather  chilly, 
somehow  :  but  I  shall  be  late— I  have  a  particu- 
lar engagement 

Sir  Anth,  Stay.  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
looking  for  me  ?  Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you  are 
going  ? 

Abi.  Going,  sir ! 
'    iStr  Anth.  Ay ;  where  are  you  going  ? 

Abt,  Where  am  I  going  ? 

Sir  Anth,  You  unmannerly  puppy ! 

Ah»,  I  was  going,  sir,  to— to^to^to  Lydia — 

sir,  to  Lydia to  make  matters  up,  if  I  could ; 

and  I  was  looking  for  you,  sir,  to-^to-  ■        ■ 

Sir  Anth,  To  go  with  you,  I  suppose?  Well, 
come  along. 

Ab$.  O,  sounds !  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world !  I 
wished  to  meet  with  you,  sir,  to — to— to— -You 
find  ic  cool,  I'm  sure,  sir — ^you'd  beaer  not  stay 
out 

Sir  Anth.  Cod  !  not  at  all.  Well,  Jack,  and 
what  will  you  say  to  Lydia  ? 

Ab$.  O,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  humour  her;  pro- 
mise and  vow— -^-Bttt  I  detain  you,  sir-— consider 
the  cold  air  on  your  gout ! 

Sir  Anth,  O,  not  at  all,  not  at  all — Fm  in  no 
hurry.  Ah !  Jack,  you  youngsters,  when  once 
you  are  wounded  here  !  [Putting  his  hand  to 
Absolute's  breast.]  Hey  !  what  the  deuce  have 
you  got  here  ? 

Abs,  Nothing,  sir,  nothing ! 

iSi'r  Anth.  What's  this  ?-—— here's  something 
damned  bard  I 

Abs.  O,  trinkets,  sir,  trinkets!  a  bauble  for 
Lydia ! 

Sir  Anth.  Nay ;  let  roe  see  your  taste.  [Pulfs 
his  coat  open^  the  sword  falls.]  Trinkets!  a  bauble 
for  Lydia  ! — Zounds,  sirrah,  you  are  not  going  to 
cut  her  throat,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  thought  it  would  divert  you, 
sir,  though  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  till  after^ 
wards. 

Sir  Anth.  You  did  not  ? — ^Yes,  this  is  a  very 
diterting  trinket,  truly ! 

Abi.  Sir,  I'll  explam  to  you.  You  know,  sir, 
Lydia  is  romantic^— devilish  romantic,  and  very 
absurd,  of  course :— — now,  sir,  I  intend,  if  she 


refuses  to  forpve  me,  to  dieath  this 

swear,  I'll  fail  upon  its  point,  and  expire  at  her 

feet! 

Sir  Anth.  Fall  upon  a  fiddle-stick's  end  !  Wbj. 
I  supp^jse  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would 
her — Get  alon^  you  fool ! 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  of  my 
you  shall  hear. — --0,  Lydia !  forgire  me,  or  tka 
pointed  steel,  says  I ! 

Sir  Anth.  O,  booby !  stab  away,  and  wdi  iwnr, 
says  she-^Get  along !  and  damn  your  triBkecs! 

{JExt^  Absolutl 

Enter  David,  running. 

David.  Stop  him !  Stop  him !  Murder !  Thief! 
Fire  1  Stop  fire  !  stop  fire  ! — O,  sir  Antiiooy  I — 
call,  call !  Bid  him  stop !  Murder  !  Fire ! 

SirAntK  Fire!  Murder!  where? 

David,  Oons !  he's  out  of  sight !  and  Vim  oat 
of  breath,  for  my  part !  O,  sir  Antlianj,  why 
didn't  you  stop  him  ?  why  didn't  you  stop  6im  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  the  fellow's  mad  !  Suf 
whom  ?  stop  Jack  ? 

David.  Ay,  the  captain,  ar!— there's  mnnkr 
and  slaughter ! 

Sir  Anth,  Murder ! 

Dopoid.  Ay,  please  you,  sir  AndMmjy  tfaere*s 
all  kinds  of  murder,  all  sorts  of  slaughter,  to  be 
seen  in  the  fields !  There's  fighting  going  ob,  sir 
— ^bloody  sword  and  gun  fighting ! 

Sir  Anth.  Who  are  gcHng  to  fi^t,  dunce? 

David.  Every  body  that  I  know  q€^  sir  An- 
thony !  every  body  is  going  to  fight  my  poor  mas- 
ter ;  sir  Lucius  OTrigger,  your  son,  the  captain ! 

Sir  Anth.  O,  the  dog  !  I  see  his  tricks— Do 
you  know  the  place? 

David.  King's  Mead-fields. 

Sir  Anth.  \o\x  know  the  way? 

David.  Not  an  inch ;  but  111  call  the  nnyor, 
aldermen,  constables,  church-wardens,  and  bea- 
dles— we  can't  be  too  many  to  part  them  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come  along ;  give  me  your  siiaal- 
der — we*ll  get  assistance  as  we  go— Tbe  lying  vil- 
lain !  Well,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  finenzr  ! — S<s 
this  was  the  history  of  his  trinkets  !  nl  banble 
him !  [  JEreaal. 

SCENE  IIL--Xtii^f  Mead-fields 

StR  Lucius  and  Acres,  with  jnstoU. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  then,  sir  Lucius^  fiwtr 
yards  is  a  good  distance ! — ^Odds  levels  and  aimsi 
I  say  it  is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  Luc,  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pksces? 
Upon  my  conscience,  Mr  Acres,  you  must  leave 
those  things  to  me.  Stay  now,  I'll  show  you: 
[Measures  paces  along  the  stage,']  There,  now, 
that  is  a  very  pretty  distance — a  pretty  gentlfr* 
man*s  distance. 

Acres,  Zounds !  we  might  as  vfell  fight  in  a 
sentry-box !  I  tell  you,  sir  Lucius^  the  farther  hft 
is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 
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Sr  Lttc.  Faith !  then  I  suppose  tod  would  aim 
him  best  of  all,  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 
4crr$.  Noy  sir  Lucius :  but  I  should  think  for- 


or  ei$ht-«nd<-thirty  vards- 
Sir  Luc.  Pho,  pho !  nons 


nonsense!  three  or  four 

t  between  the  mouths  of  jour  pbtots  is  as 

kI  as  a  mile ! 

dcre9.  Odds  bullets,  no !  By  my  valour,  there 

no  merit  in  killing  him  so  near !  do^  my  dear 

Lucius,  let  me  bring  him  down  at  a  long  shot 

a  Ions;  shot,  sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me ! 

Sir  Ltic,  Well ;  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I 

ist  settle  that    But  tell  me,  now,  Mr  Acres, 

case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any  little  will  or 

mmissbn  I  could  execute  for  you  ? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Indus ; 

t  1  don't  understand 

Sir  Xmc  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being 

ot  at  without  a  little  nsk ;  and,  if  an  unlucky 

Uet  should  carry  a  quietus  with  it — I  sav,  it 

II  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering  you  about 
mily  matters. 

AcrcM.  A  quietus! 

Sir  Lmc.  For  instance,  now— if  that  should  be 
e  case,  would  you  choose  to  he  pickled  and  sent 
ime  ?  or  would  it  be  the  same  to  you  to  lie 
»re  in  the  abbey  ?— Fm  told  there  b  very  suug 
ing  an  the  abbey. 

Acrtt,  Pickled ! — Snug  IviiM;  in  the  Abbey ! — 
dds  tremors !  sir  Lndus,  don  t  talk  so ! 

Sir  hue.  I  suppose,  Mr  Acres,  you  never  were 
igaged  in  an  ai&ir  of  this  kind  before  ? 

AcTtt.  No,  sir  Ludus,  never  before. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  that's  a  pity  !  there's  nothing 
ce  being  used  to  a  thing.*— ^Phiv,  now,  how 
ould  you  receive  the  gentleman's  snot? 

Acret.  Odds  files !  Fve  practised  that — ^There, 
r  Lucius,  there  [Putt  humelf  in  an  attitude.] 

HI  side  front,  hev? Odd !  FU  make  myself 

nail  enough — Fll  stand  edge-ways. 

Sir  Lue.  Now,  you're  quite  out;  for  if  you 
jmd  so  when  I  take  my  aim — [Leveliing  at  hm.] 

Acres,  Zounds  I  nr  Ludus— «re  you  sure  it  is 
ot  cocked? 

Sir  Luc  Never  fear. 

Acres.  Bat— but — ^you  don't  know — it  may  go 
(Tof  itsown  bead! 

Sir  Luc.  Pho !  be  easv— Well,  now,  if  I  hit 
ou  in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  chance 
>for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of  your  right  side, 
will  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the  left! 

Acres.  A  vital  part ! 

Sir  Luc  But,  there— fix  yourself  so— [P/aruur 
im.]  let  him  see  the  bniacUside  of  your  full 
root— there— >noWy  a  ball  or  two  may  pass  clean 
hrough  your  body,  and  never  do  any  barm  at 

Acres.  Clean  throogh  me !— a  ball  or  two  dean 
brough  me ! 

Sir  Luc  Ay  majr  they— and  it  is  much  the 
;enteelest  attitude  mto  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Look'e !  sir  Ludus Fd  just  as  lieve 


be  shot  in  an  aukward  postore  as  a  genteel  one 
— So,  by  my  valour !  I  will  stand  edge-ways. 

Sir  Ijuc  [Looking  ft  his  vaich.]  Sure  they 
don't  mean  to  disappomt  us — Hah ! — no  faith — 
I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres.  Uey ! — what !— coming ! 

Sir  Luc  At — ^Who  are  those  .yonder  getting 
over  tJie  stile  r 


Acres.  There  are  two  of  them,  indeed  !- 


well,  let  them  come — hey,  ur  Ludus  ? — we — we 
—we— we— won't  run^ 

Sir  Luc  Run ! 

Acres,  No— I  say — we  won't  run,  by  jny  vsr- 
lour! 

Sir  Luc  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  youi 

Acres.  Nothing — ^nothins — my  dear  friend— 
my  dear  sir  Ludus — ^but  I-I-i  don't  ^eel  quite  lo 
bold,  somehow — as  I  did. 

Sir  Luc  O  fie !  consider  your  lionour. 

Acres.  Ay — true — my  honour ! — Do,  air  Lo» 
dus,  edge  in  a  word  or  two^  every  now  and  then, 
about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc.  Wdl,  here  they're  coming.  [Looking. 

Acres.  SirX^dus — if  I  was  not  with  you,  I 
should  almost  think  I  was  afraid — ^if  mv  valour 
should  leave  me ! — ^Valour  will  oo«ie  and  go. 

Sir  Luc  Then,  pray  keep  it  fkst^  while  yon 
have  it 

Acres.  Sir  Ludus,  I  doubt  it  is  going— yes— 
my  valour  is  certainly  going !— it  is  sneaking  off! 
I  feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of 
my  hands! 

Sir  Luc*  Your  honour— your  honour ! — ^liece 
they  are! 

Acres.  O  mercy ! now  that  I  was  safe  at 

Clod-Hall !  or  could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware ! 

Enter  Faulk  la  kd  and  Absolittk. 

Sir  Luc  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient^— ^ 
Ha !  what,  captain  Absolute  ! — So,  I  suppose, 
sir,  vou  are  come  here  just  like  niyself— to  do  a 
kind  office,  first  for  your  friend,  then  to  proceed 
to  business  on  your  own  account  ? 

Acres.  What,  Jack ! — my  dear  Jack ! — my  dear 

friend ! 

Ahs.  Hearii'e,  Bob,  Beverie/s  at  hand. 

Sir  Luc  Well,  Mr  Acres,  I  don't  blame  your 
saluting  the  ^ntlcman  dvilly. — So,  Mr  Beverley, 
[To  Faulklano.1  if  you'll  choose  weapons,  the 
captain  and  I  will  measure  the  ground. 

Fauik.  My  weapons,  sir ! 

Acres.  Odds  life  !  sir  Lucius,  I'm  not  going  to 
fipht  Mr  Fanlkland — ^These  are  my  particular 
friends. 

Sir  Luc  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  nere  to 
fight  Mr  Acres  ? 

Faulk.  Not  I,  upon  mv  word,  sir ! 

Sir  Luc  Well,  now,  tWs  mighty  provoking  ! 
But  I  hope,  Mr  Faolklaad,  as  there  arc  three  of 
us  come  on  purpose  for  tbp  game,  ycm  won't  be 
so  cantanckerous  as  to  spoil  the  party  by  sitting 
out? 
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Abs.  O  pray*  Faiilkland,  fight  to  oblige  sir  Lu- 
cius. 

Faulk.  Nay,  if  Mr  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the 
matter 

Acres.  No,  no,  Mr  Faulkland — Fll  bear  niy 
disappointment  Hke  a  Christian.  Look'e,  sir  Lu- 
cius, there's  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to  fight ; 
and,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  Td  as  lieve  let  it 
alone. 

Sir  Luc.  Observe  me,  Mr  Acres,  I  must  not  be 
trifled  will).  You  have  certainly  challenged  some- 
body— and  you  came  here  to  fight  him — Now,  if 
that  gentleman  is  willing  to  represent  him,  I  can't 
see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  is  not  just  the  same 
thing. 

Acres.  Why,  no— sir  Lucius — I  tell  you  'tis 
one  Beverley  IVe  challenged — a  fellow,  you  sec, 
that  dare  not  show  his  face  !  If  be  were  here, 
I'd  make  him  give  up  his  pretensions  directly  ! 
'  Abs.  Hold,  Boh — let  me  set  you  right. — There 
is  no  such  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The 
person  who  assumed  that  name  is  before  you ; 
and,  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in  both  cha- 
racters, he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever 
way  you  please. 

Sir  Luc,  Well,  this  is  lucky.-^Now  you  have 
an  opportunity'        ■   ■ 

Acres.  What!  quarrel  with  ny  dear  friend 
Jack  Absolute — not  if  he  were  fifty  Beverley's  ! 
Zuunds  !  sir  Lucius,  you  would  not  have  me  so 
unnatural. 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr  Acres,  your 
valour  has  oozed  away  with  a  vengeance ! 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least  I  Odds  backs  and  abet- 
tors !  ril  be  your  second  with  all  my  heart — and, 
if  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  may  command 
nie  entirely.  Til  get  you  snug  lying  in  the  abbey 
here ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Blun- 
derbuss-hall, or  any  thing  of  the  kind^  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho,  pho !  you  are  little  better  than 
a  coward. 

Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward ! 
Coward  was  the  word,  by  my  valour  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.  Look*e,  sir  Lucius,  'tis  not  that  I  mind 
the  word  coward— coward  may  be  said  in  joke — 
But  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon^  odds  dag- 
gers and  balls 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir  * 

Acres.  I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill- 
bred  man.. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho  !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  better 
second  than  my  friend  Acres-— He  is  a  most  de- 
termined dog-1 — called  in  the  country,  Fighting 
Bob. — He  generally  kills  a  man  a  week !  Don't 
you.  Bob? 

Acres.  Ay;  at  home  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  be^ 
gin — so  come  ont,  my  little  counsellor  [Drazcs 
his  stcord.]t  and  ask  the  geatleman,  whether  he 


to 


will  resign  the  lady,  withoot  fordng  joa 
ceed  against  huo  > 

Abs.  Come  on,  then,  sir  [Drmn.']  ;  sk ^_ 

won't  let  it  be  ain  amicable  suit,  here's  mj  repij  I 

Enter  Sir  Antbony,  David,  and  ike  Womarm. 

David.  Knock  them  all  down,  sweet  sr  An- 
thony— ^knock  down  my  master  hi  particular  ■  ait 
bind  his  hands  over  to  their  good  bebavicMir  ! 

Sir  Antk.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  km 
in  a  phren^-^How  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleouui  can  tell  j»a 
better  than  I !  'twas  be  called  on  me  ;  and,  jua 
know,  sir,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anth.  Here's  a  pretty  fellow  !  I  cafcii  hoa 
going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me,  fae 
serves  his  majesty! — Zounds!  sirrah,  tben  bom 
durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword  against  one  ef 
his  subjects  ? 

Abs.  bir,  I  tell  yon !  That  gentleomn  called 
me  out,  without  explaining  his  reasoos. 

Sir  Anth.  Gad,  Sir  !  how  came  you  to  call 
my  son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons  } 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a 
ner  which  my  honour  €»uld  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds  !  Jack,  how  durst  tou 
the  gentk  man  in  a  manner  which  his  faonosr 
could  not  brook? 

Mrs  Mai.  Come,  come,  letfs  have  no  faoooiff 
before  ladies  ;  Captain  Absolute,  come  here — 
How  could  you  iutimidate  us  so?  Here's  Lydia 
has  been  terrified  to  death  for  yon. 

Abs.  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape^ 
madam? 

Mrs  MaL  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past — 
Lydia  is  convinced ;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  madam,  I  moK  pot 
in  a  word  here ;  I  believe  I  could  interpret  the 
young  lady's  silence — Now  mark — 

Lydia.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  seri- 
ous now;  this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lydia.  'Tis  true,  sir;  and  jour  reproof  bids 
me  offer  this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  aolicit  the 
return  of  his  affections. 

Abs.  O  !    my  little  angel,  say  you  so? — Sir 
Lucius,  I  perceive  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here — with   regard   to   the  aflrout    which   you 
affirm  I  have  given  you.    1  can  only  say,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  mtentional. — ^And  as  yoa 
must  be  convinced,  that  I  should  not  fear  to  sup- 
port a  real  injury — ^you  shall  now  see  that  1  am 
not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadvertency — ^lask 
your  pardon. — But  for  this  lady,  while  honoured 
with  her  approbation,  I  will  support  my  daim 
against  any  man  whatever. 

Sir  Anth.  Well  said,  Jack,  and  I'll  stand  by 
yon,  my  boy ! 

Acres.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim — I  make 
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Sir  Luc.  Captain,  give  me  yoar  hand — an 
ront  handsomely  acknowled^^ed  becomes  an 
ligation — and  as  for  the  lady — if  she  chooses 

deny  her  own  hand-writing  here 

[Takes  out  letters, 
Mrs  MaL  O,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery  ! — 
'  Lucius,  perhaps  there's  some  mistake — per- 

ps  1  can  illuminate 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  inter- 
re  where  you  have  no  business. — Miss  Lan- 
ish,  are  you  m?  Delia,  or  not  ? 
Lydia..  Indeed,  sir  Lucius,  I  am  not 

[Lydia  and  Absolute  walk  aside. 
Mrs  MaL  Sir  Lucius  04>igger — ungrateful 
you  are — 1  own  the  soft  impeachment — ^par- 
m  my  blushes,  I  am  Delia ! 
Sir  Imc.  You  Delia — ^pho  !  pho  !  be  easy  ! 
Mrs  MaL  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke— 
ose  letters  are  mine — When  you  arc  more  sen- 
>le  of  my  benignity — perhaps  I  may  be  brought 
encourage  your  addresses. 
Sir  Luc.  Airs  Malaprop^  I  am  extremely  sen- 
ile of  your  condescension ;  and  whether  you 
Lucy  have  put  this  trick  upon  me,  I  am  equal- 
beholden  to  you. — And,  to  shew  you  I  am  not 
igrateful,  captain  Absolute,   since   you  have 
ken  that  lady  from  me,  TU  give  you  my  Delia 
to  the  bargain. 

Abs.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Lucius ; 
It  here's  my  friend.  Fighting  Bob,  unprovided 
r. 

Sir  Luc.  Hah !  little  Valour — ^here,  will  you 
ake  your  fortune  ? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles  !  No. — But  give  me 
>ur  hand,  sir  Lucius ;  forget  and  forgive;  but  if 
rcr  I  give  you  a  chance  of  pickling  me  again, 
ly  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that's  all. 
Sir  Anth.  Come,  Mrs  Malaprop,  don't  be  out 
>wn — you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 
Mrs  AlaL  O  sir  Anthony  !— men  are  all  bar- 
Brians 

[All  retire  but  Julia  and  Faulk  land. 
Julia.  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — not 
lUen — there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for 
le  tale  he  told  me — O  woman  !  how  true  should 
e  your  judgment,  when  your  resolution  is  so 
rcak  ! 

Faulk.  Julia ! — ^how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so 
ttlc  dcser\'e  ?  I  dare  nut  presume — yet  Hope  is 
tie  child  of  Penitence. 

Julia.  Oh !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been 
nore  faulty  in  your  unkind  trentment  of  me, 
han  I  am  now  in  wanting  inclination  to  resent 
U    As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place  my 


weakness  to  the  account  of  love,  I  should  be  un- 
generous not  to  admit  the  same  plea  for  your's. 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed ! 

[Sir  Anthony  cotnes forward* 

Sir  Anth.   What's  going  on   here?---^  you 

have  been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant Come, 

Julia,  1  never  interfered  before ;  but  let  me  have 
a  hand  in  the  matter  at  last. — All  the  faults  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  friend  Faulkland,  seemed 
to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  the  delicacy  and 
warmth  of  his  aflfection  for  you— *-There,  marry 
him  directly,  Julia;  you'll  find  he'll  mend  sur- 
prisingly !  [The  rest  come  forward. 

Sir  Luc.  Come  now,  i  hope  there  is  no  diss^ 
tisfied  person,  but  what  is  content ;  for  as  I  have 
been  disappointed  myself,  it  will  be  very  hard  if 
I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  people 
succeed  better 

Acres.  You  arc  right,  sir  Lucius. — So,  Jack,  I 
wish  you  joy — Mr  Faulkland,  the  same. — Ladies, 
— come  now,  to  shew  you  I'm  neither  vexed  nor 
angry,  odds  Tabors  and  Pipes!  I'll  order  the 

fiddles  in  half  an  hour,  to  tlie  New  Rooms 

and  I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

Sir  Anth.  Gad !  Sir,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and 
at  night  we  single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the 
young  couples,  and  a  husband  to  Mrs  Mala- 
prop. 

Faulk.  Oiir  partners  are  stolen  from  us.  Jack 
— I  hope  to  be  congratulated  by  each  other — 
yours  tor  having  checked  in  time,  the  errors  of 
an  ill-directed  imagination,  which  might  have  be- 
trayed an  innocent  heart;  and  mine,  for  having 
by  her  gentleness  and  candour,  re/ormed  the  un- 
happy temper  of  one,  who,  by  it,  made  wretched 
whom  he  loved  most,  and  tortured  the  heart  he 
ought  to  have  adored. 

Abs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the  bit- 
ters, as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love — with  this 
difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared  the 
bitter  cup  for  yourself,  while  I 

Lydia.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it !  hey, 
Mr  Modesty  ? — But  come,  no  more  of  that — our 
happiness  is  now  as  unallayed  as  general. 

Julia.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so : 
and  while  Hope  pictures  to  us  a  flattering  scene 
of  future  bliss,  let  us  deny  its  pencil  those 
colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  lasting.— 
When  hearts  deserving  happiness  would  unite 
their  fortunes,  Virtue  woulcl  crown  them  with 
an  unfading  garland  of  modest  hurtless  flowers ; 
but  ill-judging  Passion  will  force  the  gaudier 
ruse  into  the  wreath,  whose  thorn  offends  them, 
when  its  leaves  are  dropt !  [  Exeunt  omncL 
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MEN. 

Andbxw  NiGHTSBADEt  the  ckoUtic  man, 

Man  LOVE,  Aa^^ro^Aer  ^o  Nightshade. 

Stapletov,  a  merchant, 

Chables  Manlove,  Nightshade's  eldest  ton. 

Jack  NiGHTSHADEy  hk  brother. 

Dibble,  a  coxcomb, 

Gbbgoby,  tervant  to  Akdbew  Nightshade. 


Frakpton,  clerk  to  Manlovb. 

Fbedebickj  servant  to  Chables  Maslovb. 

WOMEN. 

Mbs  Stapleton,  a»^  to  Stapletov. 
Ljbtitia,  niece  to  Stapletov. 
LucYy  sifter  to  Dibble. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L— Manlovb's  Chambers. 
Fbampton  at  his  desk. 

Enter  Mavlove  as  from  his  toalk — ^Framptov 
riseSf  and  meets  him  with  tome  papers. 

Tramp.  You  have  lengtheoed  your  walk  this 
morning  ? 

Man.  Very  likelj:  The  gardens  were  plea- 
sant, and  I  believe  I  have  rather  exceeded  my 
nsaal  stint. 

Framp.  By  just  one  turn  npon  the  Terrace. 

Man.  You  measured  me,  I  see.  We  men  of 
business,  Frampton,  contract  strange  habits  of 
regularity. 

Framp.  And  bachelors  too,  sir. 

Man,  Very  true,  very  true :  A  wife  now  and 
then  does  put  a  man  a  little  out  of  method,  I 
have  heard.    Is  any  body  waiting  ? 


Framp.  Nobody. 

Man.  Any  cases? 

Framp,  Several.  [Gh 

Man.  Bless  me  !  was  the  world  of  my  mindy 
they  would  patch  up  their  difierenoes  over  a  bot- 
tle, and  let  the  grass  grow  in  our  inns  of  ooorL 
Let  me  see — what  have  we  got  here  f  {RatdsJ 
'  A  detects  B  plucking  tumips  out  of  his  M<v 
&c  Here's  a- fallow  for  you !  hell  go  to  law  wiili 
the  crows  for  picking  worms  out  of  his  duoeliill : 

Prosecute  a  fellow-creature  for  a  tunupr 

A  turnip  be  his  damages ! 

Framp.  And  his  fooid,  too— at  least  till  he's  a 
better  man. 

Man.  [Reading.]  '  Nicholas  Swanskin,  taylor, 
in  Threadneedle^street,  would  be  ^lad  to  know 
how  to  proceed  in  a  legal  way  against  his  wife, 
in  a  case  of  cohabitancy.'— Had  joa  any  fee  nith 
this  case  ? 
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Vamp.  A  light  guinea,  feir. 
Ian.  ^TtB  mure  thao  a  light  woman  deserves : 
e  the  taylor  his  ^(uinea  again ;  bid  him  pro- 
I  to  his  workf  and  leave  a  good-for-nothing 
:  to  go  on  widi  hers — and  hark'e,  Frampton, 
seem  to  want  a  new  ooat-— suppose  you  let 
take  yoar  measure—the  fellow,  you  see, 
lid  ftda  be  cutdng  out  work  for  the  lawyers. 
d  Mr  Dibble  hither.    Oh,  be  is  come. 

[Frampton  retirtt  to  hi$  desk. 

Enter  Dibble,  with  papen. 

Dibble,  have  you  got  Miss  Fairfax's  papers  ? 
Oitf^  They  are  in  my  hand,  sir. 
Vfafi,  Have  you  copied  my  opinion  upon  the 

Jib.  It  is  ready  for  signing. 
t  B.  gives  him  a  fen^  and  Man.  tij^iM  a  pap«r.] 
Man,  There,  sir.  You've  compared  it,  no 
ibt — Pot  the  papers  under  one  indosure,  and 
ry  them  to  Miss  Fairfax's ;  make  my  respects, 
1  say  I  will  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her 
i  forenoon,  and  stating  some  particulars  in  my 
iiion  that  may  want  explaining. 
Dih,  I  shall,  sir. 

[Goes  to  the  table^  and  putt  up  the  papers. 
Man.  Are  you  ready,  Frampton  r  You  and  I 
ist  step  to  the  hall,  How  we  appear  to  that 
uce  geutlcmon !  His  father  wore  a  livery — his 
or  is  waiting^woman  to  Miss  Fairfax,  the  verv 
y  he  is  going  to  in  that  monkey  habit !  Is 
ire  no  persuading  him  to  suit  his  dress  to  his 
edition  r  Believe  me,  Frampton,  there  is  much 
>d  sense  in  old  distinctions :  When  the  law  lays 
vvn  its  full-bottomed  periwig,  you  will  6nd  less 
sdora  in  bald  pates  than  you  are  aware  of. 

[Exeunt  Man.  and  Fram. 
Di6.  What  a  damned  queer  figure  old  Framp> 
1  makes  of  himself !  I  must  never  shew  him  at 
r  Sunday's  club-— never.  The  counsellor's  lit- 
I  better:  It  does  well  enough  for  chamber 
actice,  but  he  couldn't  walk  the  hall  in  that 
g :  Its  nothing  now  unless  a  eood  club  of  hair 
tcps  under  the  tye.  I  hope  shortly  to  see  the 
ly  when  Westminster- hall  shall  be  able  to  count 
ics  with  the  parade.  [He  sits  down.  A  knock" 
g  at  the  door.'\  Who's  at  the  door?  Come  in — 
(ju  expect  now  I  should  rise  and  open  it?  not  I, 
faith ;  do  that  office  for  yourself,  or  stay  where 
3U  are.  Ah,  Grc^ry,  is  it  you?  what  wind 
lew  you  hither  ?  what  witch  brooght  you  at  her 
ftckr 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre.  No  witch,  but  an  old  bone-set tioE  mare, 
ith  a  heavy  cloak-bag  at  her  crupper,  uiat  has 
layed  a  bitter  tune  upon  my  ribs.  Where's  his 
onour,  Master  Dibble  ? 

Dib,  Oat — Give  me  hold  of  thy  band,  old  boy. 
V hat's  the  best  news  in  your  parts?  Hav'n^ 
artiicd  old  Surly-boots  yet? 

Grt,  Earthed  him!    no  such  luck;  he's  a 


tough  morsel.    He's  above  ground,  as  my  head 

can  testier.  [Shews  his  skuiL 

Dib.  Why  that's  action  and  battery  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Gre.  Battery !  he  knows  the  strength  of  my 
skuU,  as  well  as  a  sand-man  knows  the  back  of 
his  ass,  and  cudgels  it  as  often :  bnt  he's  hard 
at  hand— When  will  his  honour,  Manlove,  be  at 
home  ? 

Dib.  Presently,  presently.  W^hat  brings  your 
old  blade  hither  f 

Greg,  llie  old  errand :  a  little  bit  of  law ;  a 
small  jig  to  the  tune  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe;  that's  all. 

Dib.  Plaintifl^  I  bet  ^^e  to  one.  But  bow  does 
my  playmate,  Jack  ?  how  fares  it  with  young 
Hopeful  ? 

Gre,  GadVmy-life,  well  remembered!  here's 
a  writing  for  you :  'tis  a  merciless  scrawl,  to  be 
sure ;  he's  not  at  all  come  on  in  his  running-hand  i 
not  at  all ;  no,  though  I  talk  to  him,  and  talk  to 
him,  and  tell  him  what  a  fine  young  man  his  bro- 
ther Charles  is  her^— Mr  Manlove,  I  must  call 
him  now ;  for  his  honour,  I  am  told,  since  his 
return  from  travel,  has  nominated  him  afresh  af-- 
ter  himself,  has  not  he.  Master  Dibble  ? 

Dib.  Ay,  ay;  'twas  done  last  sessions;  he's 
no  longer  Charles  Nightshade,  but  Charles  Man- 
love,  Esq.  and  a  brave  estate  he's  got  by  the  ex- 
change. 

Gre.  All  these  things  I  ding  into  the  ears  of 
our  young  scape-grace.  Jack;  but,  I  might  as 
well  whistle  the  birds  from  the  sky,  as  talk  him 
out  of  his  tricks ;  mobbing  with  the  carter-fel- 
lows, and  scamperine  after  the  maids:  all  the 
while,  too,  the  arch  knave  contrives  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  old  Choleric,  his  father,  sitting  as  demure 
as  a  cat,  'till  he  is  fairly  in  for  liis  evening's  nap ; 
then,  away  goes  he,  like  hey-go-mad,  all  die  pa- 
rish over.     Well,  have  you  made  out  hi^  letter  } 

Dib,  I'll  attempt  to  read  it  to  you. 


<  Dear  Pickle, 
*  Old  Choleric  is  setting  off  for  London,  and 
thinks  to  leave  me  in  the  country,  but  it  won'V 
do :  must  have  another  brush  with  the  lads  at  the 
Bear:  intend  to  be  at  brother  Charles's  on  Wed- 
nesday at  noon,  where  you'll  meet  me.  Old 
Trusty  carries  this,  and  understands  trap:  mum's 
the  word.    Thine, 

*  John  Niobtshade.' 


So  you  are  privy  to  this  trip,  Gregory  ? 

ure.  To  be  sure,  master  Dibble ;  we  are  all 
of  his  side :  there  is  not  a  servant  would  peach, 
if  he  was  to  commit  murder  amongst  them. 

Dib.  Indeed  !  But  hold,  here  is  more  over  the 
leaf.    '  Gregory  says  I  was  of  age  last  Lammas ; 

*  if  you  know  of  ever  a  clean  tight  wench,  that 
'  will  take  me  out  of  old  Choleric's  clutches,  I 

*  don't  care  if  1  buckle  to,  for  life.    N.  R  She 
'  must  have  the  Spanish,  or  the  bait  won't  take.' 
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So,  9o !  he's  for  a  wife,  joa  see :  has  he  ever 

talked  to  you  in  this  strain  ? 

Gre.  Now  and  Cfaea;  bat  I  always  tell  him 'tis 
time  to  think  of  marrying  when  the  old  badger  v 
iu  the  earth. 

Dit,  Pooh!  you're  to  blame:  well  make  a 
man  of  him ;  well  set  him  up  with  a  wife.  I 
have  a  girl  in  my  eye  I  a  friend  of  my  own — pro- 
vided yoo  will  bear  a  liand  in  the  business. 

Gre.  Bear  a  hand,  master  Dibble !  You  are  a 
lawyer  and  can  take  care  of  yourself;  Vm  a  poor 
servant,  and  have  a  character  to  lose. 

Dib»  Well,  well ;  but  if  I  pay  you  for  your 
character,  and  your  service  into  the  bargwo — 
evorv  thing  has  its  price,  you  know. 

Gre.  To  be  sore*  there  s  no  denying  that ;  bat, 
hark  !  here  comes  his  honour  Manlove. 

Dib.  Enough — ^Where  are  you  lodged  ? 

Gre.  At  Mr  Stapleton's,  in  New  Broad-Street: 
Tm  going  thither  after  Fve  seen  the  counsellor. 

Dib.  Better  and  better  still !  I'm  going  thither, 
too,  and  will  wait  for  you,  below,  in  the  square : 
we  can  discuss  my  scheme  by  the  way. 

[ExU  Dib. 

Gre.  What  a  sharp  bitten  vermin  it  is !  Ah ! 
these  lawyers  have  all  their  wits  about  them. 

Enter  Manlove. 

Man.  What,  Gregory !  and  without  thy  mas- 
ter ?  Where's  my  brother  Nightshade  ?  Thou  and 
he  are  seldom  parted,  I  believe. 

Gre  Troth,  sir,  I  hope  Heaven  will  take  some 
consideration  of  that,  and  set  off  the  sins  of  my 
youth  against  the  sufiering  of  my  old  age.  The 
squire  is  at  hand. 

Man,  Well,  and  what  buaness  calls  him  up 
to  town? 

Gre.  Please  your  honour,  he  is  fallen  out  with 
our  parson. 

Man.  About  tythes? 

Gre.  Lack-B-day !  he  has  been  non-suited  upon 
that  score  over  and  over — Tis  about  game. 

Man.  Game,  quotha !  if  he  oomes  to  talk  to 
me  about  hares  and  partridges,  Gregory,  I  won't 
hear  of  it :  such  laws  and  sudi  law-suits  are  the 
disgrace  of  the  country — I  wont  hear  a  word 
upon  the  subject. 

Gre.  It's  quite  a  breach ;  he  has  totally  left  off 
going  to  church  himself,  imd  forbade  all  bis  fa- 
mily ;  nay,  what's  more,  he  has  broke  his  back- 
gammon tables,  only  because  the  parson  taught 
him  the  game.  Mercy  o*  me,  that  ever  your  ho- 
nour and  my  old  master  should  be  bom  of  the 
same  mother ! 

Man.  Of  the  same  mother,  but  very  different 
fatliers,  Gregory :  doomed,  from  early  youth,  to  a 
life  merely  mercantile,  his  days  have  been  passed 
between  acomptino-house  at  Rotterdam,  and  the 
cabin  of  a  Dutch  dogger ;  precious  universities ! 
Ooe  son,  indeed,  he  allowed  me  to  rescue  from 
his  handi^   an4  to  hiu  1  have  given  a  public 


education;  tbe  other  poor  lad  ^  been s lir. 
his  own  breeding. 

Gre.  And  a  precioos  bird  he  b !  wbA  exi. 
lapwing  !  skitting  here,  and  skittogtboe;  uc- 
tiroes  above,  sometimes  beiow :  ao  wasdR  > 
so  wild,  when  ius  schooling  has  been  aoder : 
hedges ;  but,  I  hear  my  oid  master  oo  tbe  ^ir 
Gmxl  morning  to  your  hoooor— Innst  ba^. 
wards  to  Mr  Stapleton's.  [Em  Cl 

Man.  Gregory,  good  momiog ! 

Enttr  Ahd&£w  Nightsbadc 

A.  Night.  [SpeakMy  om  he  ewfcrs.]  I  tEil:- 
fcllow,  there's  your  fare :  111  not  give  voii  e  } 
thing  over.  A  hard  shilling  imfeed  f— t  - 
coadi,  if  you  please ! — Brother  Msolorc.  )^ 
servant !  This  town  grows  worse  and  vone; . 
conscience,  no  police — if  I  was  not  the  wa&  » 
dent  man  alive,  such  things  would  torn  mjb. 
— "Brother  Manlove,  I  say  your  servant .' 

Man.  Brother  Andrew,  joa  are  wdoome  T 
seemed  a  little  ruffled,  ao  that  I  waited  tjr 
subsiding,  and  now,  give  me  your  husd  1^ 
glad  to  see  you  in  tawn,  provided  the  oc3» 
be  agreeabl^ 

A.  JNi0kt.  I  think  die  law  has  a  prrn^' 
everything:  your  oomptinDtent  sets  off,  lie  t^ 
preamble  of  a  statute,  and  your  caoduaoohs^ 
after,  like  the  clause  at  the  tail  of  it  So  ^' 
keep  your  old  apartments,  and  as  akyredf  ^ 
ever-— lincolnVInn  and  the  law — so  ruos  i^ 
life.  A  turn  upon  the  terrace  after  brrakfast : 
mutton  chop  tor  diiuier  at  the  RolU,  afi^  --^ 
evening  paper  at  the  Mount,  wind  op  roar  c^^ 

Man.  A  narrow  scale,  I  own ;  but  whftbtr  ^ 
be,  that  I  was  made  too  small  for  lnppiiea>  j 
never  could  entertain  both  guests  top^ther;  ><  > 
took  the  humblest  of  the  two,  and  left  the  uLc 
for  my  betters. 

A.  Night.  Ay,  'tis  too  late  to  alter;  Vrsi 
be  a  vaiu  endeavour  to  correct  your  temper  s 
these  years—By  the  way,  brother,  jottrstar-cte 
is  the  dirtiest  I  ever  set  my  foot  upoo. 

iUaa.  So  long  as  we  have  dean  dealiiu^  *^^ 
in,  our  clients  will  make  no  compfaunt  toars, 
I  warrant,  was  neater  at  Rotterdam?  .  ^ 

A.  Night.  Neater !  'tis  a  matter  of  «««»• 
ment  to  me,  how  you,  that  have  a  pleodfiu  e^ 
tate,  can  make  yourself  a  slave  to  basiiie^^^ 
drudge  away  your  life  in  such  a  hole  as  tb^* 

Man.  True,  Andrew,  'twas  unreawnaWe ;  bus. 
as  I  have  now  made  over  the  best  part  of  mi  ^ 
tate  to  your  son,  so  I  think  I  hare  ua^f&^^ 
best  part  of  your  objection* 

A.  Night.  You  shall  excuse  roe-all  tbe  W><i 
cries  out  upon  your  folly ;  yoa  are  apt  to  be  > 
little  hasty,  else  I  should  be  free  to  tell  v»^V^ 
have  made  yourself  ridiculous ;  and  wl»^  is  »<** 
— brother  Charles,  I  speak  to  yoa  as  a  ii^^ 
you  have  undone  my  son.  .    •  ^     / 

Man.  liow  so  ?  have  I  confined  im'ui^^  \ 
cation?  I 
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A,  Nijght,  No,  faith;  the  scale  oo  which  you 
ire  finished  him  is  wide  enough  to  take  in  vice 
i  folly  &c  full  size :  his  principles  won't  cramp 
Mr  i^rcMwtli.  At  school  he  was  grounded  in  im- 
deiMre,  the  university  confirmed  him  in  igno- 
ice,  fluid  the  grand  tour  stocked  him  with  mfi- 
I  it  J  and  had  pictures-^such  has  been  bis  edu- 
uon. 

ATofs.  But  yoa,  in  your  wisdom,  pursued  a 
ierent  course  with  your  younger  son. 
-^«  ^ighi.  I  bred  him  as  a  rational  creature 
ould  he  hred,  under  the  rod  of  discipline,  un- 
r  the  lash  of  my  own  arm ;  I  gave  him  a  sober, 
^^&^9  godly  training ;  and  mark  the  difierence 
?tween  them— Your  fellow  lives  here  in  this 
eat  city,  in  a  round  of  pleasures,  in  the  front 
the  faahioo,  squandering  and  revelling  ^*-Mine 
>idea  patiently  m  the  country,  toiling  and  tra- 
il Uin|;  ;  cmrly  at  his  duty,  sparing  at  his  meals, 
aitient  of  fat^e ;  he  hears  no  music  as  Cliarles 
oes,  purcdiasesno  fine  pictures,  lolls  in  no  fine 
lariot,  hefools  himself  with  no  fine  women:  no^ 
lank  my  stars,  I've  rescued  one  of  my  boys ; 
ack,  at  least,  walks  in  the  steps  of  his  father. 

Afoia.  I  hope  he  will ;  better  principles  I  can- 
iot  wiah  him :  but,  rocthinks,  Andrew,  a  little 
norc  knowledge  of  the  world  ■ 

A.  Nigki.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  brother 
I^harlea  I  who  knows  so  much?  Belike  you  never 
icard,  then,  I  had  made  three  trips  to  Shetland, 
n  a  herring-bnss,  before  you  was  born!  have 
been  three  time  chartered  to  Statia  for  musoova* 
does ;  twice  to  Zante  for  currants;  and  made  one 
voyage  to  Bencoolen  for  pepper? 

Jilan.  Yes;  and  that  pepper-voyage  runs  in 
your  blood  still. 

A.  Night,  So  much  the  better;  it  will  preserve 
roy  wits ;  it  will  season  my  understanding  from 
such  fly-blown  folly  as  your's.    Zooks !   you  to 
talk  of  knowledge  of  the  world !  where  should 
you  come  by  it  ?  opoo  Clapham-Common !  upon 
Y)ansted-Downs  ?  Did  you  ever  see  the  Pike  of 
Tenerifie,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  even  the  bi- 
shop and  his  clerks?  I  know  them  all,  your 
chartSi  and  your  coasdng-pilots ;  I  have  been  two 
nights  and  a  day  upon  a  sandbank  in  the  Grecian 
Islands ;  and  do  you  talk  to  me  of  knowledge  of 
the  world  2 

Man,  Let  us  change  the  subject,  then — ^you 
have  not  told  me  wlutt  brings  you  out  of  the 
country  ? 

A,  ifighl.  Because  there's  no  abiding  in  it ; 
^hat  with  refractory  tenants,  poaching  parsons, 
enclosing  'squires,  navigation  schemes,  and  turn- 
pike meetings,  there's  no  keeping  peace  about 
roe ;  no,  though  I've  commenced  fourteen  suits 
At  law,  besides  bye-battles  at  quarter-sessions, 
courts  Icet,  and  courts  baron,  innumerable. 
Man,  Indeed! 

A.  Night,  No  sooner  do  I  put  my  head  out  of 
doors,  but  instantly  some  fellow  meets  me  with 
a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoalderi  or  a  fishing-rod 

Vol.  I?. 


in  his  hand,  or  a  grey-hound  at  his  horse's  heelsy 
and  all  to  disturb  and  destroy  my  property. 

JIfaa.  I  say  property .!  let  your  game  look  after 
themselves.  Do  you  call  a  creature  property, 
that  lights  upon  my  lands  to*day,  upon  yours  to- 
morrow, and  the  next,  perhaps,  in  Norway?  I 
reprobate  all  quarrels  about  gun^,  and  dogs,  and 
game ;  for  my  part,  I  am  pleased  to  see  an  En- 
glishman witli  arms,  whether  he  bears  them  for 
his  own  amusement,  or  for  my  defence. 

A,  Nighi,  Tis  mighty  Well !  I  am  a  fool  to 
waste  my  time  with  you ;  I  shall  look  after  my 
oiivn  game,  in  my  own  way;  you  may  watch  pour's, 
the  sparrows,  here,  in  the  garden,  or  the  old 
duck  in  the  fountain  in  the  square ;  your  science 
goes  no  farther,  so  your  ser\'aut.  If  you  want  me, 
I  sliall  be  found  at  Mr  Staple  ton's  in  New  Bruad- 
street. 

Man.  Hold,  hold !  I'm  going  there ;  I'l'e  bn- 
siness  at  Mr  Stapleton's;  ray  chariofs  at  the 
door — I'll  carry  you.    Who  waits  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Here,  take  this  note  to  Mr  Mnnlove. 

A.  Night.  Ay,  that's  your  puppy ;  my  name 
was  not  good  enough,  it  seems ;  but  positively, 
I'll  not  see  him ;  if  you  bring  him  to  me  'tis  all  m 
vain ;  I  positively  will  not  bear  him  in  my  pre- 
sence. [Exit  A.  ^flGIlT. 

Man.  That  ever  such  a  monster  should  exist* 
as  an  unnatural  father !  [Exit. 

SCENE  IL-^^fi  apartment  in  CnASLts  Max- 

jlove'-s  house. 

Enter  Charles  Manloti:,  and  FREDEaicc. 

Cha.  Man.  Mr  Manlove  dines  with  me  to-dav; 
lay  two  covers  in  the  little  parlour,  and  hid  the 
cook  be  punctual  to  his  hour. 

Fre.  To  a  minute,  sir.  If  Mr  Manlove  dines 
here,  dinner  will  be  served  precisely  as  the  clock 
is  striking. 

Cha.  Man.  Set  out  the  dumb  waiter,  and  tell 
the  men  they  need  not  attend. 

Fre.  [Goet  to  the  door  and  tpeah.']  ^r,  you 
cannot  come  in ;  roy  master  is  not  to  be  spoken 
with :  where  are  you  pushing  ? 

Cha.  Man.  What*s  the  matter,  Frederick  ? 

Fre,  A  country-like  fellow  says  he  mu«t  be 
admitted  to  speak  with  you  in  private;  he  will 
not  be  kept  out    r 

[Pulls  the  door  to,  and  entert, 

Cha.  Afan.  And  why  should  he  ? 

Fre.  I  don't  know ;  I  cannot  say  I  like  his 
looks ;  I  never  saw  a  more  suspicious  person. 

Cha.  Man.  Well,  let  him  in,  however. 

[Fred,  opens  the  door. 

Enter  Jack  NrooTSHADC 

Fre.  He  has  the  Tyburn  marks  about  him. 

[Aside. 
Cha.  Man.  Brother ! 
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Fre.  Gad  &o,  I'm  wrong!  Til  e'en  make  off.     I 

[ExU  Fek. 
J.  Night.  Hush,  huflh !  don't  blow  me !  snag's 
the  word ;  close,  close,  and  nndcr  the  wind. 

Cha.  Man.  I  protest  I  scarce  knew  you,  Jack; 
what  brings  you  to  townP 

J.  Night.  Six  hours,  and  as  bright  a  gelding  as 
ever  was  lapt  in  leather. 

Cha.  Man.  But  what's  your  business  ?  did  your 
father  send  you  up  ?  . 

J.  Night.  He  send  me  up !  where  have  you 
lived  to  ask  the  question  ?  No ;  he  has  brought 
himself  hither,  and. I  stole  a  march  sifter  him :  a 
freak;  a  frolick,  that's  all.  Didlikins!  what  a 
flaming  house  you  live  in !  Oh,  I  give  you  joy, 
brother  !  Uncle  Maniove  has  clapt  a  new  name 
upon  you.  Old  Surly  knows  nothing  of  this  trip. 
I  had  much  ado  to  get  to  the  speech  of  you :  you 
have  a  mortal  parcel  of  fine  fellows  below  in 
your  hall.  But  you  are  not  angry  at  my  coming? 
you'll  not  peach,  £  hope? 

Cha.  Man.  Honour  forbid !  Thy  lot,  my  dear 
boy,  has  heen  severe  enough. 

J.  Night.  Severe !  there  s  been  no  scarcity  of 
that,  I  warrant  you :  there's  not  a'crab-atock  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  what  my  shoulders  have  had 
a  taste  of  its  fruit.  Oh,  you've  a  rare  lot, 
Charles !  •  a  happy  rogue !  Look  at  mc — Who 
would  think  you  and  I  were  whelps  of  the  same 
breed  ?  You  are  as  my  lady's  lap^og ;  I  am 
rough  as  a  water-spaniel ;  be-daggled  and  be-mi- 
red,  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  the  fens  with  wild 
fowl :  why,  I  have  brought  off  as  much  soil  upon 
my  boots  only,  as  would  set  up  a  Norfolk  far- 
mer. 

Cha.  Man.  Well,  well,  Jack ;  we'll  soon  get 
thee  into  better  trim. 

J.  Night.  Then  you  must  thrust  me  into  a 
case  of  your  own,  for  I've  no  more  coats  than 
skins :  fnther,  te  be  sure,  keeps  it  well  dusted  ; 
but,  methinks,  I  should  be  strangely  glad  to  see 
myself  a  gentleman  for  one  hour  or  two. 

Cha.  Man.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  your  fa- 
ther, you  say,  is  in  town ;  a  discovery  would  be 
fatal :  do  you  know  where  he  is  lodged  ? 

J.  Night.  Not  I,  truly ;  but  my  amusements 
lead  to  places,  where  I  should  be  sure  not  to 
meet  him  :  only  one  night,  dear  Charles,  and  I'll 
be  back  again  in  the  country ;  thio'ic  what  a  life 
mine  is ;  compare  it  with  your  own,  and  I  am 
sure  yo!]  won  t  grudge  me  one  day's  frolic  and 


away 


Cha.  Man.  I  grudge  you!   no— I  with  you 


could  enjoy  abrotliei's  share  in  aU  mj  bapfnaai, 
in  all  my  fortune :  submit,  however,  to  the  oeoes- 
sity  of  your  affairs  with  a  good  grace ;  huoMMr 
the  peculiarities  of  your  father^  and  oomiDaad 
me  upon  all  worthy  occaaions. 

J.  Night.  Why  that's  hearty,  that's  friendiv 
now.  Give  me  hold  of  your  band.  Boddikinsi 
I  was  afraid  you  would  have  turned  joar  back  ea 
me,  now  you  have  jumped  into  such  a  fcHtuae; 
but  I  see  you  are  as  nonest  a  lad  as  erer :  % 
the  way,  father  was  in  a  damned  fane  at  your 
changing  yoor  name— fierce  as  a  panther;  no 
man  dare  enter  his  den.  But  yon  saj  yonll  rig 
me  out  for  a  day;  give  me  a  good  laond^ 
Charles,  and  l  warrant  I'll  find  a  barboar. 

Cha.  Alan.  There's  my  purse.  Jack;  it  con- 
tains enough  to  spend,  and  some  to  throw  away : 
Frederick  commands  the  wardrobe ;  if  joa  fiad 
any  thing  to  your  mind,  take  it ;  if  not,  oonveae 
my  tailor ;  he'll  equip  you  in  an  instant.  FoUow 
your  propenaties,  but  take  a  littie  discretkw  to 
your  aid;  your  nature  has  not  had  much  pra>- 
ing ;  and,  till  experience  shall  have  cleared  the 
path  of  life,  pleasure  may  be  apt  to  spread  sosae 
snares  in  your  way,  that  may  cost  yon  sonom  to 
escape  from. 

J.  Night,  Humph!  in  all  twenty  and  fiic 
guineas !  What  was  you  saying  last,  brother? 

C/m.  Man.  Only  throwing  away  a  little  good 
advice  upon  you.  Jack ;  that's  all. 

J.  Night.  I  thank  you ;  I  have  a  pret^  csonsH 
derable  stock  of  that  upon  my  hands  already ; 
one  good  thing  at  a  time.  [Looking  ai  tke  uth 
net/.]  How  much  of  this  money  must  you  takt 

iback  again  ? 
Cha.  Man.  Tis  all  at  your  service,  and  more,  if 
your  occasions  require  it. 

J.  Night.  Are  you  serious !  Is  it  possible  I — 
'Sbud,  I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell  what  £  sfaonld  do 
in  your  case,  but  I  am  afraid  I  coold  never  have 
the  heart  to giveyou  as  much.  Drown  it !  what 
pity  'tis  tliat  old  Crusty  had  not  some  of  yoar  spirit ! 
May  I  spend  it  all,  and  won't  you  require  an  ac- 
count  of  it? 

Cha.  Man.  Not  unless  yon  choose  to  pve  it 
roe. 

J.  Night.  Give  me  a  kiss,  give  me  a  kiss,  my 
dear,  dear  brother !  enjoy  your  good  fortane  and 
welcome ;  I  perceive  a  man  has  not  half  an  niucb 
envy  in  his  heart,  when  his  pocket's  full  of  wbo' 
ney.    Come,  Fll  go  diange  my  dress. 

[Eremnt. 
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ENE  I. — Stapietok's  houie.    Mm  Staple- 
ton  and  Letitia  at  breakfast 

Enter  M»  Staplston. 

ifr  Stm.  A  Meroiiavt's  wife,  and  not  break- 
ed  beH>re  this  I  Qre  upon  you,  Dolly  !  these 
new  fashions,  tb«9a  are  courtly  customs ;  let 
itick  Co  the  cit^,  and  the  old  city  hours.  And 
idle  jade,  Letitia,  loves  her  pillow  better  than 
does  her  prayers.  Come,  como,  away  with 
r  crockery.  Old  Andrew  Nightshade  will  be 
fi  you  before  you  are  aware. 
itrx  Stop,  There  is  another  room  ready  for 
reception.  I  am  afraid  ray  dear  husband  will 
i  this  old  iD*o*8  peettshness  more  than  even 
e^ood  nature  cAn  put  up  with, 
ifr  Stap.  Why  have  not  you  kept  my  patience 
n  in  better  exercise  f  but  never  fear.  Letitia, 
are  to  have  a  visit  from  Counsellor  Manlove 

morning :  Have  you  perused  the  papers  he 
tyoo? 
Let.  I  have. 

Ifr  Stop.  And  what  do  they  tell  yoo  ? 
Let.  What  I  can  truly  testify,  that  Mr  Staple- 
has  been  the  best  of  guardians. 
Ifr  Stap»   J  say  the  best !  half  the  tradipg 
4d  would  call  me  a  very  bad  one ;  when  you 
le  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  your  education, 
sy,  I  expect  you  will  tile  a  bill  against  mc 
waste  and  embezzlement. 
Let,  For  misapplication,  perhaps;    the  only 
ectionable  part  of  your  accounts  will  be  the 
iject  of  them. 

ifr  Stop,  For  shame,  Letitia  Fairfax !   you 
il  know  you  have  been  the  pride  and  pleasure 
Dur  lives. 
Hrf  Stap.  When  she  was  my  ward,  she  dared 

make  so  free  with  herself;  now  she  it 
'  own  mistress,  slie  must  do  as  she  will :  My 
rhority  i*  expired. 

Let,  Rather  revived  in  so  much  fuller  force, 
how  much  more  Tm  bound  to  you  by  love 
m  law. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Nijshtshade  is  below,  sir :  Counsellor 
%nlove  to  wait  upon  Miss  Fairfax. 
Let,  Where  have  you  sl)own  him  f 
Ser,  He  is  in  the  drawing-room. 
Let.  V\i  wait  on  him  directly. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Mr  Stap.  A  word  before  we  part  Mr  Man* 
re  will  mform  you  of  certain  restrictions  you 
e  under,  by  your  good  father's  will,  in  the  firti- 
e  of  marriage :  Ifthe  subject  should  lead  him, 

possibly  it  may,  to  name  his  nephew  Charles 
you,  in  truth,  my  dear  Letitia,  I  do  not  know, 

all  this  town,  a  young  man  of  whom  repott 
teaks  io  advantageoofiy. 


Let.  Mr  Manlove's  bunness  with  mc  is  of  a 
very  diierent  sort. 

Mr  Stap.  Perhaps  not ;  therefore  remember 
what  I  Say. 

Let.  I  never  can  forget  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  your  opinion.  [Exit, 

Mn  Stap.  Have  you  any  reason  tu  think  Mr 
Manlove  means  to  propose  for  his  nephew  ? 

Mr  Stap,  ni  tell  you  more  of  that  liereufVer; 
we  must  now  welcome  old  Nightshade  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  we  can.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
though  a  humourous  one,  and  was,  fur  many 
years,  a  very  steady  correspondent  of  mine  at 
Rotterdam.  We  merchants  must  not  overlook 
our  friends,  whatever  our  betters  may  think  fit 
to  do.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.-*-CRAaLES  Mak love's  house. 

Enter  Jack  Ni0HT9HAPE,^iie/y  apparelled,  fol» 
lowed  by  Dibble. 

J.  Night,  Come  along,  Dibble,  come  along. — 
Dear,  lovely,  and  delicious  lady  Fortune,  who  has 
put  cloAies  upon  my  back,  and  cash  into  my 
pocket!  thou  koowest  I  never  slandered  tht-e, 
never  called  thee  jilt  or  gipsey,  wlien  We  seen 
thee  perched  upon  thy  wheel,  and  feeding  thy 
fools  by  handfuls;  give  me  now  the  rtst  of  thy 
blessing,  love,  pleasure,  and  good  fellowship ! 
May  the  ladtt  I  am  to  meet  be  frolicksome,  and 
lasses  free  I  and  never  let  my  poor  little  defence- 
less wherry  come  athwart  that  old  Dutch  dinnjer, 
my  father,  till  'tis  safe  in  harbour,  and  all  hands 
ashore. 

Dib,  Well  said,  squire  f  where,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  did  you  find  this  rhapsody  ? 

J,  Night.  Why,  did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  Fortune,  mounted  on  a  wheel,  with  a  bandaj^c 
over  her  eyes,  tossing  money  to  the  mob,  like  a 
parliament  man  ?  Gregory  has  the  print  in  his 
pantiy  ■  ■  yoo  may  buy  the  whole  moral  for  a 
penny. 

Lib.  I  protest,  Jack,  you  are  not  only  grown 
a  beau  in  your  brother's  fine  clothes,  but  a  it  it 
into  the  bargain. 

J.  Night.  Pahaw !  I  am  merry  enough  when 
my  belly's  full,  and  father  asleep;  but  what  sig- 
nifies a  poor  fellow's  being  witty,  i%hen  there  is 
nobody  to  laugh  at  bis  jokes  f  'tis  the  money  in 
my  pocket.  Dibble,  not  the  clothes  on  my  back, 
that  makes  me  a  wit ;  and  when  the  wine  mounts 
into  ray  noddle,  I  shall  be  wittier  still. 

Dib.  Time  will  shew.     But,  hark'e,  'squire 
Jack,  before  von  pass  yourself  off  for  a  man  of. 
fashion,  should  not  yoo  practise  the  carriage  and 
ooBceits  of  one  } 

J.  Night.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn. 

Dib.  ne  ruled  fay  me ;  I  will  give  you  a  few 
I  laflsooi  shall  sat  you  ap  for  a  fine  gentfeman  tu  a 
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minute.  Look  at  me — ;that^»  well :  Stare  me  full 
in  tiie  face — ay,  that  will  do—you  have  impu- 
dence enough  for  the  character — that's  a  main 
point  gained  .*  Now  walk  across  the  room. 

J.  Kight.  Walk !  why  that's  easy  enough,  1 
hope. 

Dib.  Iloid — not  so  fast;  there  you  are  oat: 
walk,  trippingly,  thus,  d'ye  see,  with  a  lazy  loit- 
ering air,  not  a  league  at  a  stride,  with  your  head 
playing  like  the  pole  of  a  coach,  so.  [Alimicking.] 
VVhen  you  enter  a  room,  take  no  notice  of  any 
body  in  ii; ;  make  your  way  strait  to  the  chimney  ; 
turn  your  back  to  the  fire ;  pull  away  the  flaps 
of  your  clothes,  and  display,  your  person  to 
the  ladies,  who  are  sitting  round.  Wlien  their 
teeth  begin  to  chatter  with  the  cold,  throw  your- 
self carelessly  into  a  chair,  tuck  your  bands  into 
your  muff,  and  never  open  your  lips  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon;  'twill  gain  respect  in  every 
bouse  you  enter. 

/.  liight.  Well,  well,  Dibble ;  this  is  all  easy 
enough :  I  shall  be  most  at  a  loss  for  the  lingo — 
what  would  your  worship  have  me  say  when  I'm 
amongst  my  betters  ? 

Dib.  Nothing,  1  tell  you. 

J.  ^ight.  Nothing!  how  the  deuce,  then,  shall 
I  shew  my  wit  ? 

Dib,  By  holding  your  tongue :  never  speak 
yourself,  'nor  smile  at  any  thing  spoken  by  ano- 
ther ;  reserve  your  wit  for  your  creditors,  theyll 
keep  it  in  exercise :  not  but  what  there  are  other 
occasions  for  a  man  of  fashion  to  shew  his  parts ; 
as,  for  instance,  with  a  woman  of  modesty  you 
may  be  witty  at  the  expence  of  her  blushes ;  or, 
with  a  parson  at  the  expence  of  his  profession : 
These  are  cheap  methods — be  at  no  pains  in  the 
account ;  decency  and  religion  will  pay  all  costs, 
and  you'U  be  clear  of  the  courts* 

J.  Night,  You  need  not  tell  me  that ;  why,  I 
played  a  thousand  tricks  upon  our  vicar,  and,  as 
for  modest  women,  as  you  call  them,  I  don't 
know  much  of  them ;  but  I  know  my  tongue  runs 
fast  enough  when  I  am  amongst  the  maids ;  I  can 
set  the  whole  kitchen  in  n  roar — But  come,  let 
us  sally :  Now  do  you  mind.  Dibble,  don't  you 
be  calling  squire,  and  squire  Jack,  and  Jack 
Nightshade;  but  let  it  be  sir,  and  your  honour, 
and  alt  that. 

Dib.  Trust  to  me  for  setting  you  off  in  those 

fine  clothes — let  me  see what  shall  we  say 

you  are  ? 

J,  Night.  Say  I'm  a  young  West  Indian  just 
come  from  my  canes. 

Dib.  Ay,  or  a  young  nobleman  just  succeeded 
to  your  honours;  'twill  account  for  your  want  of 
education.  / 

J,  Night,  No,  hang  it,  a  better  thought  strikes 
me ;  call  nie  Mr  Manlovc. 

Dib,  Mr  Manlove !  Why  do  you  take  your 
brother's  name  ? 

J.  Night,  For  the  same  reason  that  I  take  bis 
Clotlics— because  it  fits  me :   If  I  leave  him  the 


carry  my  fam^ 


estate  that  came  with  it,  whj  majn't  I 
names  as  well  as  he? 

Dib,  Because  he  chang^  bj  act  of 
and  you  by  act  of  your  own. 

J.  Night.  Act  of  parliament!  Egad,  tfacjrl 
change'  people's  sexes,  by-and-br ;  why,  tbnr^ 
turn  a  wife  mto  a  maid  by  act  of  parlii 
readily  as  a  common  into  an  inclosure. 

DiL   Yes ;    but  it  generally 
for  the  life  of  the  proprietor. 

/.  Night,  Nan !  liow  must  I 
Dibble?  Thus;  under  my  arm?  This 
barber  has  thrust  his  black  skewers  duoii^  mj 
ears.  Look  out,  and  tell  me  if  the  man  has  cair 
led  a  coach. 

Dib,  Tis  waiting,  sir. 

J.  Night,  A  plague  upon  this  spit!  His  as 
heavy  as  a  fowling-poucfa,  and  jii^les  like  a  pair 
of  dog-couples ;  an  oak-«tick  is  worth  two  of  iL 
Ua\*e  you  cautioned  the  servants  aboat  aiy 
name  ? 

Dib,  Tis  done,  your  honour. 

/.  Night,  nris  done,  your  bonoor ;  your  ho* 
nour  is  obeyed :  come  along.  Dibble ;  let  yoor 
honour  go  before,  and  law  follow  alter. 

Dib,  Av ;  but  when  law  is  at  yoor  heds,  have 
a  care  it  does  not  overtake  you*  [Exeumt, 

SCENE  IIL— ila  apartmemi. 

Enter  Manlove  and  Charles^  - 

Man,  Her  mother  was  a  Sedley,  of  a  respect- 
able family,  and  an  accomplished  lady ;  her  fa* 
ther  was  a  trader  of  fair  character  and  principal, 
in  the  house  now  conducted  with  such  credit  fay 
her  guardian,  Stapleton ;  her  fortune  is  consider- 
able. I  mention  that  to  you,  as  I  think  any 
great  disproportion  on  either  side,  in  that  partt* 
cular,  is  to  be  avoided. 

Cha,  Mafh  Equal  alliancesi,  to  be  sore^  are 
best. 

Man,  And  this  would  be  of  all  most  equal,  for 
I  venly  tliink  you  have  not  a  virtue,  of  which 
Miss  Fairfax  does  not  possess  the  counterpart : 
By  the  way,  Charles,  you  will  not  like  her  the 
worse  for  being  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in 
your  favourite  art,  painting. 

Cha.  Man,  1  have  heard  her  performance  very 
highly  commended :  your  report  makes  me  am- 
bitious of  being  known  to  her ;  and  so»  my  dear 
sir,  I  promise  you,  iu  the  words  of  your  favour- 
ite poet, 

'  1*11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move. 

ril  take  my  heart  to  counsel,  for  I  know  yon  ask 
no  sacrifice. 

Man,  No,  Charles;  'twas  to  make  yoo  hte^ 
not  to  rob  you  of  your  freedom,  that  I  gave  yoa 
a  fortune.  |f  I  throw  your  inclinatioa  into  fietiers^ 
'twill  be  poor  satisfaction  that  I  gilt  them  over 
afterwards.    , 

Cha,  Man,  tn  that  ^mmace,  I  will  proceed 
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ifiieur  after  my  own  humour;  for  as  I  wish 

an  opportanitY  of  seeing  diis  fair  pain&* 
i«r  oatural  colours,  I  must  devise  some 

or  ooDversing  with  her  at  my  ease. 
.    At,  your  ease?  What  prevents  you  ? 

Afojt.  The  declaration  you  made  to  her 
miog.  I  dread  the  artificial  graces  which 
wvoroea  are  too  apt  to  put  on,  when  they 
ler  observation;  so  qmet,  so  chastised,  so 
ly  obliging:  we  think  them  meek  as  lambs; 
thcnsy  and  they  change  to  mountain  cats. 
romen  remind  me  of  decayed  ships  newly 
i;  the  outside  is  inviting;  emlmrky  and 
[>ncluct  you  to  the  grave. 
n .  M^ell)  Charley  if  you  embark  yout  hopes 
his  venture,  I  think  I  may  insure  you  hap- 
^  though  the  voyage  is  for  life. 
u  iiXan.  Where  can  I  find  a  better  policy  ? 
rcr,  if  I  could  meet  her  without  her  know- 
is in  the  way  of  her  art,  now — can  you  tell 

she  visited  by  our  best  masters? 
(9t.     By  all  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives; 
is  no  fame  without  her  approbation ;  not  a 

is  stampt  without  her  fiat. 
a.  Jl/aa.  Under  favour,  are  not  these  extra- 
ary  accomplishments  to  acquire  in  the  far 
of  a  trader? 

an»  Not  at  all;  beware  how  you  apply 
ch  ideas  to  English  merchants :  Where  na- 
bestows  genius,  education  will  give  accom- 
nients ;  but  where  the  disposition  is  want- 
thc  blood  of  a  duchess  cannot  make  a  gen^ 
iTTian. 

ka,  Man,  Was  she  ever  out  of  England  ? 
Ian,  I  have  been  told  she  was  near  two  years 
:aly  with  a  family  of  distinction. 
ha.  Man.  It  is  enough;  I  have  my  cue:  I 
k  I  shall  fall  upon  a  method  of  introducing 
elf  to  her  acquaintance  without  a  discovery. 
ji  pass  examination  in  the  art  of  painting  very 
rably. 

^fan.  Take  your  own  course ;  I  have  no  right 
idvise;  I  am  poor  authority  in  afiairs  of  love. 
)d  afternoon  to  you !  Nay,  Charles,  no  cere- 
ny ;  I  thought  we  had  agreed  upon  that.  Your 
i-aut.  [Exit  Max. 

'J ha.  Man,  Your  most  obedient ^Uere,  who 

Its? 

Enter  Fredekick. 

ederick,  look  out  my  travelling  frock  you 
ow  which  I  mean  ? 

Fred,  The  suit  you  had  made  at  Lyons  ? 
Cha,  Man,  No ;   'twas  at  Milan :    the  green 
mblct :  bring  it  to  me  in  the  dressingToom.— 
jake  haste.  [£jreiin/. 

SCENE  IV, ^An  apartment. 

Enter  Mr  Andrew  NioHT8UADE,yb//<nre(/  6y 
Fraupton. 

A,  liight.  Come  along^  Mr  WhatVyour-name: 


Enter  without  more  ceremony,  I  beseech  yoo — 
An  old  formal  blockhead ! 

Framp.  I  attend  you,  sir,  by  order  of  Mr  Mao- 
love,  touching  a  case  wherein  you  have  consulted 
him. 

A,  Night.  That's  true,  that's  true ;  it  is  the 
pi^n^house  case*-I  gave  it  liira  this  morning ; 
Is  it  usual  for  you  lawyers  to  be  so  nimble  with 
your  answers? 

Framf,  It  is  not  unusual  with  Mr  Manlove. 

A,  Night.  Well,  and  what  thinks  he  of  the 
case? 

Framp,  The  case  is  a  clear  case. 

A.  Night.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  heartily. 

Framp.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  clear  to  be 
apprehended:  it  hath  reference  to  a  pigeon- 
house,  built  and  erected  in  a  certain  fielc^  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicar's  Humc- 
sbade.  '  Qussre :  Standetli  not  the  said  pigeon- 
'  house  within  the  manorial  rights  of  Calves  Town, 
'  and  in  that  case  may  not  you,  Andrew  Night- 
'  shade,  esq.  lord  of  said  manor,  remove,  or  cause 
'  to  be  removed,  said  vicar's  pigeon-house  ?* 

A.  Night.  Pull  down,  erase,  destroy,  and  level 
with  the  ground !  these  are  my  words.  Now, 
give  me  the  opinion. 

Framp,  He  has  given  no  opinion. 

A,  Night,  No  opinion !  What  the  plague,  is 
thisyour  errand  ?  Am  1  to  be  made  a  fool  of? 

Framp,  To  his  clients,  Mr  Manlove  gives  opi- 
nions ;  to  his  friends,  advice.  He  wishes  you  to 
let  the  pigeon-house  stand  where  it  does. 

A.  Night.  A  fig  for  what  he  wishes. 

Framp.  However,  if  you're  so  determined,  he 
does  not  deny  but  you  may  pull  it  down. 

A.  Night.  Why,  that's  enough.  Then  down  it 
goes :  I'll  sow  the  land  with  salt. 

Framp,  Nevertheless,  he  wills  me  to  tell  you, 
that  this  must  be  done  tuo  periculOf  as  the  saying 
is ;  for,  if  your  conscience  does  not  preirent  you 
from  pulling  it  down,  the  law  will  make  you 
build  It  up  again. 

A,  Night,  The  law  has  made  a  fool  of  yor, 
mcthinks.  Why,  what  the  deuce,  do  you  blow  hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  breath  ?  Is  this  the  way  you 
treat  your  clients !  Am  I  to  be  fobbed  oflf  thus 
by  an  old  methodical  piece  of  clock-work,  by  a 
stiff  starcht  limb  of  the  law,  a  cutter  of  goose 
quills,  and  a  scraper  of  parchments  ?  No :  ev»- 
cuate  my  chamber.  Tell  your  principal,  I'll 
none  of  his  advice :  1  value  his  opinion  not  a 
rush:  Shall  I  be  taught  and  tutored  at  these 
years  ?  I'm  sure  I'm  an  older  man,  and,  I  believe, 
a  wiser  than  himself— so  tell  him,  master  Framp* 
ton. 

Framp.  Have  you  no  other  commands  for  me 
than  these? 

A.  Night,  Pooh ! 

Framp,  I  am  your  obedient — Good  evening  to 
your  honour. 

[Fjxit  Fravp. 

A.  Night.  Now,  why  the  devil  won't  tliat  fel- 
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low  be  in  a  passion  ?  He'll  no  more  be  put  out  of  I 
temper,  than  a  German  postillion  will  out  of  his  I 
pace— ^Soy  Gregory  !    What  news  ?    Have  you 
found  out  the  attorney  i 

Enter  Gregory. 

Greg,  Your  honour  riiall  hear  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding :  At  Thaves  Inn  I  first  got  sight  of  him, 
threw  oS,  and  took  the  drag  as  far  as  Shoe-laoe ; 
there  he  bung  cover.  I  had  a  warm  burst  to  the 
fleet;  hunted  him  through  Tum-again-Iane,  to 
the  Old  Bailey  ;  got  an  entapis,  and  run  into  him 
in  Labour-in-vaiii-Courty  Old  Fish-street*Hiil — 

A.  Night.  Well ;  and  what  says  he  to  the  pro- 
secution ? 

Greg.  For  some  time  he  said  nothing  ;  for, 
>vhen  I  first  arrived,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate :  however, 
after  a  while  he  came  home,  and  then 

A,  Night,  What  said  he  then?  To  the  point, 
dunce. 

Greg.  Why,  he  said,  an  please  your  honour, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  : 
There's  no  credit  to  be  ^ot  by  such  prosecutions ; 
if  it  had  been  on  a  criminal  indictment,  indeed — 
but  he  wou't  be  concerned  in  any  vexatious  suit, 
about  the  game ;  humanity  won't  suffer  him. 

A,  Night,  Humanity  indeed !  Was  ever  die 
like  heanl  ?  But,  sirrah,  this  is  all  a  lie  of  your 
own  inventing,  and  your  bones  shall  answer  for 
it.  [Threatening  to  cane  him. 

Enter  Stapletox. 

Stop*  Keep  the  peace,  in  the  king's  name! 
What  s  the  matter  now,  friend  Andrew  f 

A,  Night*  Why,  this  sot  would  fain  have  me 
believe  that  a  Newgate  solicitor  will  refuse  a  suit 
upon  motives  of  humanity  :  a  likely  tale  indeed  ! 
He  comes  home  from  the  society  of  a  condemn- 
ed malefactor,  and  scruples  levying  the  penalty 
iv^inst  a  poaching  parson.  What  would  the  no^ 
blenicn  and  gentlemen,  associated  for  the  preser- 
.vation  of  our  game,  say  to  that  ? 

Siap.  Who  cares  what  they  would  say  ?  What 
have  men  of  business  to  do  with  such  disputes? 

A.  Night,  Men  of  business  I  I  have  no  busi- 
ness :  I  left  off  trade,  thank  Heaven,  in  time : 
You'll  stay  till  it  has  \eft  you. 

Stap,  Why  so  ?  Our  warehouses  are  as  full, 
our  commissions  as  many,  our  credit  as  good  as 
ever :  what  do  you  see  about  us  makes  you  pro- 
phecy so  ill? 

A,  Night,  1  tell  you,  sir,  your  trade  is  ebbing 
font  away  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Look 
out  and  satisfy  yourself;  but  I  have  done,  'tis  no 
concern  of  mine-^What  are  your  treaties  with 
the  Portugueze  ?  Waste  paper ;  linings  for  old 
trunks  to  carry  home  refuse  goods^  that  they  re- 
turn upon  your  hands.  Another  niati  would  flat- 
ter you ;  but  I'm  your  friend ;  I  let  you  know 
these  things  in  time. 

Mt4q>,  A  aost  oeoddemte  precMitioDy  truly ! 


A,  Night,  I  have  now  no  loaore  for 
tions  of  this  nature ;  but  I  would  ask  a  dnakjae 
roan,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  onr  Tui  kcj  iijdt  f 
Undone.  You've  burnt  their  ships^  it  seems; 
now  you  may  burn  your  own ;  you  il  hmve  no  far- 
ther call  for  them,  unless  you  send  theoi  to  y>a« 
colonies,  to  air  your  goods  sod  exercise  ytmrtti- 
lors;  but  I've  something  else  to  tbink  of.  Your 
servant,  Mr  Siapleton — remember  I've  told  ysa 
now,  Tve  let  you  know  yoiir-damier. 

Stap,  And  in  the  rcnderest  nuumer ;  ya 
the  kindest  friend !  If  we  are  mined,  jooll 
nothiv^g  to  regret  Your  serrant ;  we  shall 
again  at  supper. 

A.  Night,  I  just  stept  back  to  tell  «on 
your  weavers  are  all  Hung :  I  fell  in  wiiii  a  lK|Me 
party  of  them  in  the  streets  :  yoar  people  mi- 
grating by  thousands :  What !  Men  most  not 
starve.  I  hiat  this  to  yon  gently,  and  in  paie 
good  will ;  I  have  no  interest  to  serve — and  to 
your  servant  for  an  hour  or  two— ill  teil  yoa 
more  when  I  return.  Oh,  if  I  was  a  man  to  Uau 
the  gloomy  side  of  things  upon  you,  I  could  draw 
a  melancholy  picture,  truly  ! 

\_Ejii  A.  Night. 

Stap,  The  roan  who  tells  me  a  distastelii]  lie, 
in  some  sort  may  be  said  to  reconun^Ki  the 
truth ;  but  he  who,  like  old  Nightshade,  makes 
the  truth  ofiensive,  recommends  a  lie.  [£rd. 

SCENE  V,-^An  apartment. 

Enter  Letitia.  and  Lucr. 

Let,  Lucy,  come  hither;  you  hare  a  brodter, 
I  think,  who  is  one  of  counsellor  Mankwe's 
clerks  ? 

Lucy,  I  have,  madam ;  and,  though  I  sav  it, 
as  promising,  genteel,  well-spoken  a  yoonir  maa 
as  you  would  wish  to  set  your  eyes  on ;  he's  arr 
only  brother,  madam. 

Let.  Lee  that  be  an  excuse  for  your  forward- 
ness.   I  am  not  iliquiriog  into  his  character. 

Lucy.  If  you  did,  madam,  I  assure  you  it  will 
stand  the  strictest  inquiry ;  my  papa  gave  as 
both  an  education— <-^ 

Let.  Your  papa!  Let  it  be  father  in  toot 
mouth,  if  I  might  advise  you. 

Lucy,  Humph  !  There's  a  person  wants  tt» 
speak  with  you. 

Let.  What  person  ? 

Luey,  A  person  from  abroad — a  painting  aui, 
I  believe  ;  he  says  he  has  a  raoommendatMa  lo 
you — there  are  many  such  call  here. 

Let,  If  he  has  anv  letter  of  recumi 

desire  he  will  be    pleased  to  send  itin^— [ 

LucY.]-^I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  mt- 
thodical  course  of  proceeding ;  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  happy,  let  our  indioations  ^  the  start 
of  our  propDsals.  If  I  could  meet  this  Mr  Man- 
love  naturally,  and  without  form ;  if  we  were 
then  to  sii^le  out  each  other  by  the  guidance  c^ 
no  odier  monitor  dnm  the  htaiti  and  if  a  dMw- 
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i  ifs  heaidet  were  all  to  prove  realities,  a 
py  alltanoe  mieht  aucoeed ;  but  to  be  tonied 
a  room  to  oodeigo  the  profest  survey  of  a 
ly  who  ouDies  upon  a  visit  of  liking,  isinsup- 
ably  humiliatiiig.  It  may  well  be  said  of 
e  fathers,  that  they  drive  a  Smithfield  bar- 
for  their  daughters,  when,  with  butcher-like 
tibibUity  they  shew  them  out  for  sale  like  ca^- 
in  a  market. 

Lucy  retum$. 

l^Kcy.  The  gentleman  presents  his  respects  to 
y  and  desires  you  to  peruse  this  letter ;  I  think 
is  aUof^ther  as  personable  a  young  man  as  I 
tld  wish  to  see.  fQivet  theietter. 

Lei.  Sure  you  forget  yourself  1   Let  me  see 
m  Counsellor  Manlove!  What  is  this? 

*  Madam, 
'  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  a  young  man  in 
rhose  prosperity  I  am  warmly  interested.  He 
i  lately  returned  from  Italy,  where  he  has 
lade  sooie  pro6ciency  in  the  art  of  which  you 
Tc  a  uiistress;  and  as  I  flatter  myself  you  wiU 
ind  him  not  unworthy,  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
nend  him  to  your  protection  and  esteem.-— 
^Vhcn  my  nephew  has  the  honour  of  being 
;nown  to  you,  he  can  eive  you  fuller  satisfac- 
ion  in  this  young  man^  particular  than  I  can  ; 
in  the  mean  time  I  venture  to  add,  that  Mr 
Manlove  will  consider  every  favour  you  bestow 
iu  this  instance,  as  conferred  upon  himself.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 
'  Your  roost  obedient, 

*  And  most  humble  servant, 
'  Chables  Manlove.' 
V'bere  i:<i  the  gentleman  ?   Introduce  him  direct- 
y.  [EiU  LucT. 

Re-enter  Lucr  with  Charles. 

Let,   Your  humble  servant,  sir :  you  are  the 
l^oiuleman  referred  to  in  this  letter  ? 

Cha.  Man.  I  am  the  person,  madam.    What  a 
lovely  young  woman !  [Atide. 

Let.   You  are  lately  from  Italy :   where  did 
you  principally  pursue  your  studies  ? 

Cha.  Man.  At  Rome :  I  viuted  Florence,  Bo- 
loi^na,  Venice,  and  other  places ;  but  I  regard 
Home  as  the  grand  repository  of  the  antique, 
and  for  that  reason  I  made  my  principal  resi- 
dence there. 

Let.  To  what  branch  of  the  art  did  you  chiefly 
direct  your  attention  ? 

Cka,  Man.  To  the  stuihr  of  beauty,  madam ; 
and  that  an  its  simplest  forms :  a  laocoon,  a 
liercules,  or  a  Caracalla  may  astonish ;  but  it  is 
a  Faustina,  a  Venus,  an  Apollo  that  delights,  that 
ravishes — But  I  am  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject 
of  which  you  are  boui  by  art  a  mistress,  and  an 
eiaroplc  by  nature. 

Let.  Upoomv  word !— ^ilxu/tf.] — Come,  sir: 
we  are  here  in  the  way  of  uie  family :  allow  me 


to  shew  you  into  another  apartment — [She  stdpi.'\ 
— Was  young  Mr  Manlove  at  Rome  when  you 
was? 

Cha.  Man.  He  was. 

Let.  I  understand  he  has  a  very  great  regard 
for  you, 

Cha.  Man,  I  hope  I  shall  not  forfeit  his  good 
opinion. 

Let.  It  does  von  much  honour  :  all  the  world 
speaks  highly  of  Mr  Manlove.  Fll  shew  you  the 
way.  [Exit. 

Cha,  Man.  Charming  girl !  I  am  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight  [Exit, 

Lucy,  So,  so !  a  very  promising  beginning.  ,  As 
sure  as  can  be,  there  s  something  in  the  wind 
about  this  Manlove :  I  suspect  the  letter  to  be  a 
fetch ;  and,  as  for  this  painter,  I  am  mistaken 
if  he  is  not  some  how  or  other  in  the  secret 
—'tis  a  mighty  pretty  fellow. — Ah,  brother  Dib- 
ble, I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How  goes  the  world 
with  you  ? 

Enter  Dibbls. 


^ib.  Busily,  my  girl,  busily.    I  have  borrowed 
>ment*s  time  from  company  to  run  to  vou  :  I 


Dib. 
a  moment's  time  trom  company  to  run  u>  you 
have  luckily  found  you  alunc :  utter  not  a  word ; 
be  all  attention :  Jack  Nightshade,  tlie  country 
boy  I  made  acquaintance  with  last  year,  is  now 
in  town ;  but  not  a  word  of  that — he  is  at  a 
tavern  hard  by,  with  some  lads  of  mettle,  who 
pu^h  about  the  glass.  What  say  you,  hussy,  to  a 
bold  stroke  for  a  husband  ? 

Lucy.  For  a  husband  !  You  are  joking. 
'  Dib.  Serious,  upon  my  honour  !  Oh,  when  the 
blood  begins  lo  boil,  and  the  brain  begins  to 
turn,  every  thing  may  be  attempted.  He  has 
signified  to  me  that  he'  is  in  want  of  a  i\ife;  vom^ 
I  suppose,  have  no  objection  to  a  husband?  so 
far  you  are  both  of  a  mind.  He  says  the  lady 
must  be  rich ;  the  condition  is  a  reasonable  om^ 
and  you  must  provide  a  fortune  for  the  purpose; 
What  say  you  to  vour  mistresi»\  ?  He  vLsits  you 
in  the  name  of  Mr  Manlove ;  why  may  not  yoa 
receive  him  in  that  of  Miss  Fairfax  ? 

Lucy.  Impossible !  Don't  you  know  his  father 
lodges  in  this  very  house  ? 

bib.  Scare  boys  with  bug-bears :  I  have  pro- 
vided i^nst  ckinger ;  and  widi  a  promise  of  a 
good  round  sum,  upon  the  wcddiog  nt2lit»  havo 
made  old  Gregory  my  own :  He  will  aid  our  pro- 
ject, and  keep  watch  upon  old  Surl^-boots,  I 
warrant  you. 

Lucy.  But  what  is  gained,  if  we  sliould  con^ 
pass  our  ends  ?  the  young  man  is  a  minor,  and 
nb  father  would  disinherit  him. 

Dib.  Fear  nothing — he's  of  age- — Crei^ory 
confirms  it :  And  as  for  his  father^l  disinheriting 
him,  ril  tell  you  a  secret;  it  is  not  in  bit 
power  :  When  the  counsellor  settled  an  estate 
on  Charles,  old  Ni^tsbade  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling^  and  gave  bis  fortoue  to  Jack :  1  drew 
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the  deed  myself ;  it  is  as  tight  as  the  law  can 
tje  it 

Lucy.  I  don*t  know  what  to  say  ;  a  settle- 
ment to  he  sure  is  something  ;  Mrs  Night- 
shade and  an  equipage,  is  better  than  plain 
Lucy  and  a  pair  of  pattens :  But  then  my  heart 
misgives  roe — and  tne  boy,  they  say,  is  such  a 
cub 

Dib,  Fme  airs  in  truth !  Nay,  if  yon  are  so  ex- 
ceptions, please  younelf ;  'tis  no  atiair  of  mine ; 
IVe  done  with  it. 

Lucy,  Hold,  hold;  you  are  so  touchy  if  one 
speaks— My  madam  must  be  monstrous  angry, 
but  no  matter.    Yesterday  was  married  John 

Nightshade,  esq.  to  Miss .  O  Gemini !  'twill 

make  a  flaming  dash ! 

Dib,  Ay,  ay,  leave  me  to  draw  the  marriage 
deeds  ;  I'll  jointure  you,  I  warrant.  Come, 
decide ;  time's  precious,  and  the  moment  serves; 
Old  Nightshade's  out;  the  ladies  too,  I  under- 
stand are  on  the  wing — When  shall  we  oome  ? 

Lucy.  When?  I  don't  know — ^I  vow  Ym  half 
afraid — Is  tliere  no  law  against  me,  if  I'm  caught, 
and  the  scheme  fails  ? 

Dib.  Pshaw !  you  are  so  irresolute ;  even  be 
a  servant-maid  all  the  days  of  your  life';  I  care 
not 
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Lucy.  No,  brother;  IVe  as  modi  mnbitiaD; 
my  betters,  so  here's  my  hand — Vm  ivith  y 
give  me  half  an  boor's  time  to  con  vay  lesson,  aad 
111  be  ready  for  voir. 

Dib.  That's  my  brave  ^rl  !  Coamge  !  the 
day's  our  own.  If  every  thmgfs  in  train,  aad  the 
coast  clear,  let  Gregory  meet  oa  at  the  corDcr  dP 
the  street,  exactly  in  mlf  an  bourns  time.  Bo^ 
hark'e,  Lucy,  Jack  is  incog,  and  takes  his  brodber 
Manlove's  name,  remember  that :  By  the  way,  I 
suspect  something's  in  the  wind  between  yoar 
madam  and  Mr  Charles. 

Lucy.  Why  so  ? 

Dib.  Because  I  saw  him  torn  into  ber  rooei 
just  now,  in  an  undress;  he  passed  me  on  das 
stairs^  and  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  noC  In 
open  my  lips  concerning  his  being  here  toa  sii^ 
soul,  for  my  life;  therefore  make  no  misdiief 
—Farewell,  1  must  be  gone.  [£iJL 

Lucy.  Your  humble  servant,  virtaoos  Miss 
Letitia  Fairfax ;  your  painter  then,  as  I  sasped- 
ed,  turns  out  a  lover  in  disguise ;  and  job,  it 
seemsy  have  your  intrigues  as  well  as  other  IbBct. 
Who  would  be  nice  about  character  in  these 
times,  when  all  the  world  conspires  to  pat  viN 
tue  out  of  countenance,  and  keep  vioe  in  i  [£nf. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I.—  A  Uoom  in  Stapletok's  house. 

Enter  Ma  Andrew  Nichtshade  aitd  Staple- 
ton. 

A.  Night.  And  so  you'll  positively  ship  those 
bales  of  Nonvich  crape  for  Holland? 

Stop.  I  purpose  so  to  do. 

A.  Ni£!ht.  You  purpose  so  to  do !  and  the 
kersies  and  callinmncoes,  and  perpetuauos  too^ 
I  warrant  ? 

Stap.  I  do. 

A.  Night.  The  devil  you  <}o !  I  tell  yon  what 
then,  Master  Stapleton,  they  will  not  have  their 
name  for  nothing  ;  you  will  find  them  per- 
pctuanocs  on  your  Iiands  :  I'd  send  tea  to  Ame- 
rica as  soon.  Why  sure  I  understand  the  Dutch 
market;  sure  I  think  I  do;  you've  found  I  un- 
derstnnd  them. 

Stap.  But  times  are  altered,  friend  Andrew. 

A.  Night.  With  the  devil  to  them !  Times 
are  altered  truly,  and  trnde  is  altered,  and  mer- 
chants are  altered,  and  grown  obstinate  block- 
heads, deaf  to  good  counsel,  ignorant  of  their 
business;  a  frivolous,  gossiping,  pleasure-hunt- 
ing crew  ;    forsaking   their  counters  for   their 

country-houses,  Change  for  Change  Alley. 

What  sort  of  a  season  at  Newfoundland?  liave 
Tou  shipfird  your  "fish  yet  for  the  Mediterrane- 
an marLets  ?  But  what  is  it  all  to  me  ?  I  have 
wound  up  my  bottom :  Twas  a  noble  hit^  Mas- 


ter Stapleton,    that  speculadon    of    mine  is 
saltpetre. 

Stap.  I  believe  it  turned  to  tolerable  aocwml . 

A,  ffighi.  I  believe  it  did  ;  I  maj  Tcntine  tt> 
assure  you  it  did,  to  tolerable  accoont,  as  yoe 
say,  though  you  predicted  otherwise;  it  made 
my  pillow  for  me ;  yes,  yes,  thank  Heaven,  Fra 
easy :  IVe  laid  down  my  eares. 

Stap.  And  taken  up  content  W^hat  a  hapfj 
fellow  are  yon,  friend  Andrew ! 

A.  Night.  Bat  I  tell  you,  yonVe  mistaken,  I 
am  not  a  happy  fellow ;  I  would  not  be  tbou^ 
happy  ;  the  world's  too  wicked  for  an  honest 
man  to  be  happy  or  contented  in  iL 

Stap.  But  yon  are  out  of  the  world ;  jma  are 
settled  in  a  peaceful  retreat,  in  rural  tranquillity, 
cultivating  your  own  acres,  enjoying  your  own 
produce. 

A,  Night.  Blood  and  fire,  I  tell  you  other 
people  are  enjoying  my  produce*!  my  serrants 
are  embezzling  my  property,  my  neighbours  are 
destroying  my  game,  the  vermin  are  laying  waste 
my  granaries,  and  the  rot  is  making  baroa  with 
my  sheep ;  and  bow  the  vengeance,  then,  can  I 
be  happy  ? 

Stap.  By  bearing  every  thing  with  a  patient 
mind. 

A.  Night.  Patient !  I  am  patient  to  a  ftolt. 

Stap.  By  reflecting  when  your  servants  or 
neighbours  molest  you,  what  an  exenpfaury  yoong 
man  you  are  blest  with  for  a  too. 
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A.  Night.  YeSy  yes;  the  boy*s  as  good  as  bis 
igh  hours. 

Siap.  I  never  heard  so  ui^^versal  a  good  cha- 
cter. 

A.  Night,  Tisasober,  frugal  lad,  that's  the 
jth  oivt. 

Siap.  So  accomplished  a  genius— so  distinguish- 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts! 
A.  Night.  For  the  fine  arts !  that's  rather  too 
ich  :  1  know  no  art  Jack  has,  but  setting  trim- 
:;rs,  worming  puppies,  and  making  fowling  nets. 

{Aside. 
Siap.  Your  son,  friend  Andrew,  is  not  like  the 
eseiit  frippery  race  of  young  men ;  he  is  a  man 
sound  principle,  and  good  morals;  no  Uber- 
ie^  no  free-thmker,  no  gamester. 
A,  Night,  Gamester  indeed !  I'd  game  him, 
ith  the  devil  to  him  ! 

Stop,  He  has  more  elegant  resources :  The  wo- 
an  must  be  happy  who  can  engage  his  affec- 
ons. 

A.  Night.  I  wish  your  ward,  Miss  Fairfax,  was 
r  your  opinion. 
Stap,  Are  you  sincere  P 
A.  Night,  VVhy,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Don't  I  know 
ie*ll  have  a  very  considerable  fortune  } 
Stap,  A  fig  for  her  fortune !— here's  my  hand — 
>  the   young  folks  can  like  each  other,  and  Mr 
laulovc  is  consenting 

A.  Night,  Who?  who  is  consenting?  Mr  Man- 
ove  ? 
Stap,  Av,  surely;  I'm  afraid  we  do  not  rightly 
nderstand  each  other  :    Which  of  your  sous  are 
^ou  speaking  of  ? 

A.  Night,  Which  of  ray  sons  am  I  speaking 
•f  ?  the  only  one  I  ever  do  speak  of;  the  only 
MIC  which  I  acknowledge — ^Jack.  Yuu  couldn't 
hiuk  me  such  a  fool  to  recommend  that  puppily, 
)i^' tailed  ape,  with  his  essences  and  pulvilios-— 
hat  monkey,  whom  my  silly  brother  sent  to  see 
he  world,  with  his  grand  tour,  and  his  pictures, 
knd  his  impertinences?  No;  I  tell  you  once  for 
111  I,  I've  done  with  him ;-  he  has  dropt  my  name, 
&ud  I  my  nature;  let  him  that  christened  him 
anew,  keep  him — I  have  done  with  him  ! 

Stap.  You  shock  me  to  hear  you  say  so ! 

A.  Night,  What!  shan't  I  speiak  of  my  own  son 
as  I  think  M 

Stap.  Yes  if  you  speak  as  a  father  should. 

A,  Night.  And  who's  the  judge  of  that?  Have 
you  a  son  ?    Are  you  a  father  ?    No,  you  arc  a 
puardian :    Heaven  help  the  poor  young  woman 
ihat  is  your  ward  !     Marry  her  to  Charles  Man- 
luve  !     Marry  her  to  lier  garters  sooner,  and  tie 
her  up  upon  the  curtain  rod!  'twere  a  better  deed. 
And  what  know  you  of  the  fine  arts?    Are  you 
a  painter  as  well  as  your  ward  here  ?    I  see  no 
tokens  of  it :  the  London  'prentice  and  the  March 
to  Finchly,  seem  to  be  the  sum-total  of  your  col- 
lection.    His  taste,  it  seems,  has  captivated  you. 
Ui»  taste  for  what  ?  for  camblcts^  for  caloys,  for 
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Manchester  and  Norwich  commodities  ?    There 
lies  your  leaniing ;  those  are  your  universities. 

Stap.  Andrew  Nightshade,  Andrew  Night- 
shade, recollect  yourself!*  We'll  converse  when 
you  are  cool ;  I  talk  to  no  man  in  a  passion. 
•  A,  Night,  I  in  a  passion  !  Tis  the  first  time  I 
was  ever  told  so,  and  shall  be  the  last,  from  you, 
at  least. — Here,  Gregory,  where  are  you  ?— I'll 
be  gone  this  instant ;  I'll  have  my  things  packed 
up ;  141  rid  your  house,  at  least,  of  one  passion- 
ate man.  I  in  a  passion  !  1,  that  never  lo»t  nry 
temper — But  your  servant,  sir :  your  ser%'ant,  irfr 
Stapleton :  Perhaps  you'll  say  Vm  in  a  passion 
uow.     Here,  Gregory  !  why,  Uregory  !       [Exit, 

Stap,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  of  a  certain,  Andrew,  thou 
art  a  ridiculous  old  fellow  !  If  I  had.  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  poets,  I  would  get  them  to  exhibit 
thy  humours  on  the  stage ;  'twould  be  a  divert* 
ing  scene,  and  no  bad  moral. 

Enter  Mrs  Stapleton  and  L£Titia. 

Mrs  Stap,  Here's  a  fine  storm !  he's  calling 
for  his  servant  to  pack  up  his  things;  he  vows 
he'll  quit  the  house  immediately. 

Let.  A  happy  resolution  !  What  a  snapdragon 
it  is !  No  Yorkshire  housewife,  in  her  wai>liing 
week,  can  be  more  peevish. 

Afrf  Stap.  I  wish  he  was  out  of  the  house ;  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  your  peace  annoyed. 

Stap,  My  peace  !  You  nave  had  a  visitor,  Lc- 
titia  ? 

Let,  A  brother  artist,  and  a  friend  of  Mr  Man- 
love's. — I  declare  I've  lost  my  heart  to  him. 

Stap.  Then,  I  deny  that  he's  a  friend  of  Mr 
Manlove's. 

Let.  Oh,  sir,  he  is  the  prettiest  man  I  so  can- 
did, so  intelligent !  full  uf  his  art,  and  glowing 
warm  with  all  that  taste  for  the  antique,  which 
true  genius  is  sure  to  gain  by  travel ! 

Stap.  Ay,  ay ;  1  understaiid  you ;  he's  been 
praising  your  performances. 

Let.  i  own  it ;  but,  what  flatters  me  above  all, 
he  commends  your  lurtrait  exceedingly :  I  shall 
proceed  in  it  with  twice  the  spirit  I  began. 

Mrs  Stap.  He  has  turned  her  head  with  flat- 
tery ;  the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angclo,  Titian's  warmth,  and  Corregio's 
beauty,  centre  all  in  her  unrivalled  compositions ! 

Stap,  Hey-day  !  where  learnt  you  all  this  gab- 
ble? nere's  a  pack  of  names  for  a  citizen's  wife 
to  get  by  heart ! 

Aln  Stap,  Do  you  think  Fve  cleaned  her  pal- 
let, then,  tor  nothing?  The  doctor's  Merry- An- 
drew knows  the  names  of  his  drugs,  or  he's  not 
fit  for  his  place.  We  are  going  this  in&tant  upon 
a  visit  of  virtd  to  Mr  Manlove*s :  This  young 
painter  speaks  in  raptures  of  his  collection  :  He 
has  some  pictores  which  are  said  to  be  inimi- 
table. 

Let.  Dear  sir,  I  hope  you've  no  objection.  !!• 
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has  talked  to  me  ao  much  of  a  Lncietia  bj  Gui* 
doy  that  I  am  dving  to  vkit  her. 

Stap,  I  sbould  doabt,  if  Luctetia  would  do  as 
inuch  for  jon,  I  hardlj  think,  that  this  wit  is 
in  rule. 

Let  It  is  done  every  day ;  half  the  town  has 
been  there :  I  go  there  as  a  student^-Besidea, 
Mrs  Stapleton  goes  with  me. 

Stap.  Well»  well ;  I  am  no  critic  in  these  mat- 
ters :  entertain  younelvesy  and  you  have  my  free 
leave.  Much  pleasure  to  yon  both — 3four  ser- 
vant [Exit. 

Let  Come,  mv  dear  madam,  the  lidit  still 
serves  us ;  let  os  lose  no  time.  [ISxeicfi/. 

SCENE  lL^J%e  paMing-rwm. 

Enter  Leer. 

Lucy,  Now,  the  deuce  fetch  this  madcap  bro- 
ther of  mine ;  what  a  twitter  has  he  thrown  me 
into !  I  can  settle  to  nuihing :  Madam,  and  her 
sham  painter  have  made  a  one  disorder  in  this 
room.  I  don't  know  any  use  these  geniuses  are 
of,  but  to  put  every  thing  out  of  its  place.  Ah  ! 
is  it  you  ? 

Enter  Dibble. 

Dih,  Hush,  hush  !  compose  yourself;  you  had 
like  to  have  ruined  all :  Why  didn't  you  send 
Gregory  to  the  street's  end,  as  you  agreed  ? 

Xtiry.  Lud,  I'm  in  such  a  flutter ! — ^I  don't  know, 
I'm  frighted.    Is  he  here? 

Dib.  Ready :  Primed  high  with  brisk  Cham- 
paigne :  The  train  is  laid ;  you  have  the  fare ; 
touch  it,  and  oiF  it  goes. 

Lucy,  Vve  !  I've  no  6re  about  me.  Did  the 
servant  see  you  f 

Dib.  No;  Gregory  let  us  in,  and  has  the  young 
'squire  now  in  keeping.  There  never  was  so  for- 
tunate a  moment.    Hark !  he's  at  the  door. 

Jack.  [From  without.']  Hist !  Lawyer— Pidde 
—Bully  Jack  ! shall  I  come  in  ? 

Dib.  He  must  come  in.  Slip  out  a  moment  till 
I  prepare  him ;  and  then— r««inember  Lucy,  he  is 
Mr  Manlove  here,  and  yourself  Letitia.  Go  your 
ways.  [Exit  Lucy.]  Now,  my  lad  of  glory,  I 
shall  show  you  a  phenomenon,  a  star  of  the  first 
water. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade* 

J.  Night.  Water !  I  scorn  it :  Give  me  wine  : 
There's  honesty  in  that,  and  wit,  and  love — ^I'm 
monstrously  in  love— But  where's  the  lady  ? 

Dib.  Oh !  she's  at  hand,  and  half  your  own  al- 
ready.   I've  been  preaching  to  her— Miss,  says 


J.  Night.  Rot  your  says  I !  who  cares  for  what 


all  the  game :  fee'd  on  both  sides,  boy ;  a  bottle 
in  my  right  hand;  and  a  bottle  in  my  lefti  double 


charged  at  heart  and  head^-ooefor  com  age,  wai 

t'other  for  invention. Pooh  !  mj  bruciif r*s  a 

fool  to  me':  his  coat  waa  never  io  tvcfa  cvuMymij 
before.  Where  is  the  lady,  I  say  ?  I  must  ss 
the  lady. 

Dib,  Well,  well,  be  patient ;  Ton  shall  see  te 
lady.  [£nr. 

Jr.  Night.  Ay,  this  puts  eyery  thing  ia  nociaB. 
Now  the  world  goes  round  :  It  has  found  its  Icq 
at  last,  and  dances  like  Plough-Monday.  Drova 
it,  'twas  asleep  before.  What's  all  tins  hiodber 
for  ?  [Slumbiing  over  the  eoMeL]  The  devil !  wha 
are  vou  ?  [Speaking  to  the  linfmanJ]  wbat^  yoor 
pro^ssion?  An  easy,  slenifer,  dangling  %iiiep 
and  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  nxMt  jfoo  sUU 
meet — ^Toe  pig^nsl  now  I  smoke  the  jest :  She 
paints.  O  damn  it !  she's  an  artist — That  wao*t 
do ;  there's  no  standing  that ;  I  mast  wei'iara 
all  this  trumpery :  I  shall  soon  tumble  ytm  oat  of 
the  room,  my  dear — ^your  reign's  a  short  one^  lake 
my  word. — ^Ay,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Dibble  with  Lucy. 

Dib.  Mr  Manlove,  this  is  Miss  Fairfax.  Hisi^ 
this  is  Mr  Manlove. 

J.  Night  Madam,  behold  the  fondest  of  your 
slaves.  My  friend  here.  Lawyer  DibUe,  hi»  in- 
formed you,  that  my  name  is  Manlove,  and  be 
tells  me  you  are  called  Miss  Fairfax.  Be  it  so;  if 
he  tells  a  lie,  he  is  not  the  first  of  his  proTessioa 
who  has  so  done.  If  yon  should  think  that  I  am 
rather  elevated  aiHl  in  the  air,  I  won't  deny  it ; 
Champai]^,  you  know,  is  a  searching  Kqnor,  and 
my  skull  is  none  of  the  deepest :  but  if  yon  svp- 
pose,  that  I  am  so  blind  as  to  overlook  yonr  beaa- 
ties,  or  my  own  perfections,  you  are  not  the  per- 
son I  take  you  for.  Dibble,  come  hither  ;  make 
the  lady  acquainted  with  some  of  mj  good  qofr- 
lities.    Discuss. 

Lucy,  Oh,  sir,  what  need  ?  the  good  qualities 
of  Mr  Manlove  are  in  every  body's  month. 

J.  Night.  Deuce  take  me  now,  if  that  is  aay 
flattery  to  me ! 

Dib.  1  told  yoQ,  madam,  what  a  modest  yowi^ 
gentleman  he  is. 

J.  Night,  Oh,  you're  a  predons  devil !  Be 
pleased  to  tell  the  lady,  hkewise,  what  a  fanve 
estate  I  have  got;  such  things  come  naturally 
enough  from  a  lawyer's  mouth ;  tell  her  what  K 
is,  and  where  it  lies :  Drown  me,  iff  knowvrfaei« 
to  find  an  acre  of  it ! 

Lufy.  Oh,  never  name  estate,  vi-hen  Mr  Man- 
love is  in  the  case  !  Your  person,  air,  address 

J.  Night.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour.  £gad^ 
I  shall  have  no  occasion  for  courtship !       [ JsMfr. 

Lucy.  Your  genius,  taste,  accomplishments^ 
I  myself  have  some  small  turn  for  painlii^— 

J.  Night.  Yes,  and  I  should  like  you  as  wel 
without  it  [Amde, 

Lucy.  But  you,  I  dare  say,  are  a  master  hand; 
and  poetry,  no  doubly  is  full  as  much  yonr 
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Nigkt.*  Faith  !  there't  not  much  to  choote 

een  chem. 

ucy.  But,  then,  your  education— one  may  tee 

you  li»ve  traveUed. 

i'A.  Oh,  yes ;  that's  ^ery  viiible. 
Ntghi.  'Well  said,  lawyer— She  has  a  damn- 
clack  ! 

ucjf.  X  should  be  delighted  to  hear  an  accoont 

>ur  travels :  I  dare  say  you  have  met  many 

liar  SMiveature^    * 

iV^A/.  A  thousand:  but  I  haire  taken  an 
never  to  speak  of  them. 

Mcjf.  Oh,  you  must  conquer  such  scruples! 

it  advantages  has  your  uncle*s  bounty  given 
Mr  Maniove,  over  that  poor  lad  in  the  coun- 

N'ifski,  And  yet  I'd  rather  hear  one  kind 
d  said  of  that  noor  lad  in  the  country,  than 
lole  volume  or  Mr  Manlove's  praises.  I'm 
K:d  whenever  I  hear  the  subject  mentioned. 
><A  Make  ap  to  him,  Lucy,  or  he's  lost !  Jack 
iitshadc,  what  are  you  about?  One  bold  at* 
;,  and  she's  your  own. 

.  A'l^A/.  It  may  be  so ;  but  you  must  know 
tve  a  kind  of  partiality  for  that  same  country 
>er.  Jack  Nightshade;  and,  till  I  can  find  a  lady, 
>  wili  prefer  him  to  his  brother,  I  will  remain 

am  :  so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  d'ye 

and  no  harm  done.  Madam,  your  sei^ 

t.  [Erit 

I*accv.  So  finishes  the  chapter  of  husbands — 
lank  you  for  your  scheme. 
>i6.  Thank  vourself  for  yoor  folly.     What 
s(^st  you  with  the  thought  of  touching  upon 

lad  in  the  country?   how  could  you  be  so* 
•pant? 

Lury.  VVhat  does  it  ngnify?  He  is  too  cun- 
1^  to  be  caught  with  chaff;  e'en  drop  your 
.iccc 

Di6.  No,  let  despair  go  hang.    I  am  not  ea- 

r  repulsed :  Take  courage,  and  commit  youiv 

f  to  me ;  I  have  resources  yet  you  know  not 

Come,  Lucy,  you  shall  see  my  genius  rises 

defeat  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Mamlove's  houte. 

Enter  Cbarles  Manlove. 

Chm,  Man,  It  is  time  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
lave  seen  and  heard  enough :  she,  who  can  cap* 
ate  both  eyes  and  ears  at  once,  is  irresistible ! 
iss  Fairfax  is  so  composed,  tliat  she  has  beauty 
lougb  to  blind  our  understandingi,  if  she  want- 
l  wit;  and  wit  enough  to  blind  our  eyes,  if  she 
anted  beauty.  I  will  go  to  her  in  this  habit 
ice  again,  and  solicit  an  interview  for  Mr  Man- 
ve :  If  she  readily  grants  it,  I  wili  avail  myself 
'  her  compliance,  and  instantly  disclose  myself. 
'  not — But  what  hi  the  name  of  wonder  have 
e  got  heje !  Ua,  ha,  ha  !  my  Paris  suit,  by  all 
lat  f  brilliant !  the  very  ehe/jTieuvre  of  the  su- 
erlative  Mons.  Le  Due :  That  coat  was  made 


ifor  grand  oocanooa ;  it  escorted  me  to  the  nup* 
tials  of  the  great  count  d'Artois ;  it  has  now  tot 
honour  to  attend  the  revels  of  the  illustrious 
Jack  Nightshade ! 

Enter  Jack  Nichtsbade. 

J.  Night »  Ay,  and  had  I  been  willing*  it  might 
have  assisted  at  another  wedding:  'Egad,  it  might 
have  carried  off  a  fine  girl,  and  one  of  the  first 
fortunes  in  the  city. 

Cha.  Man.  I  should  have  thought  your  scenes 
had  rather  laid  amongst  the  girls  of  freedom 
than  of  fortune ! 

J,  Night.  This  lady,  sir,  had  both.  Swear  to 
me  you  11  be  secret,  and  III  tell  where  Fve  been. 

Cha.  Man.  Na?,  Jack,  you'll  trust  me,  sure^ 
without  an  oath  i  You  know  1  am  no  tell-tale. 
Where  have  you  been? 

/.  Night.  You'll  scarce  believe  it— where  on 
all  this  earth  but  to  the  very  house  where  old 
Surhr-boots  seu  up  his  rest ! 

(fha.  Man.  To  Mr  Stapleton's  ? 

J.  Night.  To  the  enem/s  head-quarters.  A 
high  stroke ! 

Cha.  Man.  And  what  carried  you  thither? 

/.  Night,  A  girl :  The  wench  l  told  you  of. 

Cha.  Man.  But  what  sort  of  a  wencli  ?  I  don't 
underftand  how  any  girl  could  carry  you  to  Mr 
Stapleton's. 

J.  Night.  No !  she'd  have  carried  me  any 
where ;  all  the  world  over :  she  is  ready  to  set 
out  on  her  travela 

Cha.  Man.  And  her  name  b 

/.  Night.  Fairfax. 

Cha.  Man.  How ! 

/.  Night.  Letitia  Fairfax. 

Cha.  Man.  What  is  it  you  have  been  doing  ? 
I  am  much  interested  in  thu  Ud/s  good  opinion, 
and  if  yon  have  done  or  said  any  tmng  to  oflfend 
her 

J.  Night.  Offi?nd  her !  Zooks,  if  you  bad  heard 
how  mere  a  country  whelp  she  made  of  me,  you 
would  own  I  had  most  reason  to  be  offended  of 
the  two. 

Cha.  Man.  Still  I  don't  understand  you ;  you 
tell  your  story  confusedly ;  I  can  make  out  no* 
thing  from  it  f 

J.  Night.  Tell  it  yourself,  then,  brother. 

Cha.  Man.  But  this  precaution  I  must  give 
yon.  Jack,  not  to  fp  upon  that  ground  again-- 
keep  your  sallies  within  proper  bounds,  and  di- 
rect tnem  to  proper  objects.  Miss  Fairfax  is  n 
lady  for  whom  I  have  the  tenderest  esteem ; 
have  a  care  tlierefore,  young  man,  how  you  af- 
front her,  as  you  value  my  resentmcnL 

J.  Night.  Whuh ! 

Enter  FaEOERicK. 

Fred.  Sir,  Mr  Manlove  requests  your  com- 
pany at  his  chambers  immediately. 

Cha.  Man.  I  attend  him — Brother,  I  am  se« 
rious— Hitherto^  1  hope  no  mischief  has  been 
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done ;  but  I  expect  that  you  obsenre  what  I  hare 
told  you,  and  be  more  prudent  for  the  future. 

[Exit  CuA.  Man. 
J.  Night,  And  be  a  prig  like  you  ? — Oh,  you 
shall  smart  for  this;  111  curry  your  fine  hide. 
Now  would  1  give  both  ears  from  off  this  head, 
if  I  could  make  the  girl  but  fairly  jilt  this  puppy, 
and  revenge  myself  upon  him ! 

EnUrDihhLZ. 

Dih.  Squire! 

J.  Night.  Ah,  Dibble,  I  hare  made  myself  a 
previous  blockhead ! 

Dib.  What,  in  the  penitentials !  Is  the  cham- 
paigne  cloudy  f 

J.  Night.  Vexation  Sobers  me  like  a  wet  nap- 
kin.   Oh,  if  I  could  see  the  gh*!  again  ! 

Dib.  Do  you  wish  it  ? 

J.  Night.  Wish  it !  Td  crawl  to  Scotland  on 
my  knees ;  nay,  more,  I'd  live  there  all  my  days, 
so  I  could  bilk  this  elder  brother  with  Miss 
Fairfax. 

Dib.  Say  you  so,  'squire  ?  This  betters  my  beat 
hopes.  Follow  me  once  more  to  Mr  Stapleton*s: 
take  courage,  and  my  life  upon*t  the  lady  is  your 
own. 

J.  Night.  Have  with  you  then ;  I'm  ready ; 
come  along. 

Dib.  Hold  !  not  so  fast — the  old  Hon  may  be 
in  his  den.  Give  me  one  quarter  of  an  hour's 
law,  and  then,  if  we  miscarry,  crop  these  ears, 
and  nail  them  up  like  vermin  to  your  walls. 

J.  Night.  Agreed  !  I  take  you  at  your  word — 
[Exit  Dib.]  Now,  my  fine  brother,  if  I  catch 
you  on  the  hip  Til  give  your  pride  a  fall !  I'll 
shew  you,  that  a  clown  may  have  a  courtier's  cun- 
ning.   Heyday  !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Stapleton,  amd  Letitia,  uihered 
in  bjf  Frederick. 

Tred.  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  I  thought  you  was 
gone  out :  these  ladies  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
pictures,  and  I  was  conducting  them  to  the  room. 

J.  Night.  1  will  take  that  honour  on  myself 
Go  before,  and  open  the  windows.  [Exit  Fred.] 
You  are  fond  of  paintingi,  ladies;  I  am  glad  it  is 
in  my  power  to  entertain  you. 

Mrt  Stap.  You  are  the  owner,  sir,  of  this  ad- 
mirable collection.    Your  name  is  Manlove. 

J.  Night.  At  the  service  of  the  ladies  always. 
I'll  pasH  a  few  of  lawyer  Dibble's  airs  upon 
them — I'm  in  a  rare  cue.  [Aside. 

Let.  What  do.  you  mean  by  talking  up  this 
young  man  1  He  has  a  misrrnble  address  :  I  see 
very  little  of  the  man  of  fashion  about  him. 

Mrs  Stap.  I  cannot  say  much  for  his  person, 
to  be  •iwre. 

J  N:^ht.  She  has  fixt  her  eyes  upon  me;  she 
IS  taken  with  my  person  and  address — Don't  you 


find  it  rather  cold,  ladies  ?— I  widi  ifaere  r\ . 
fire  in  the  room,  that  I  might  give  ber  a  c»»  ■ 
my  breeding.  '1  - 

Let.  The  public  is  much  boand  to  yoa  tW  t- 
ing  them  access  to  your  collecdoD. 

J.  Night.  If  the  public  foond  no  more  as?- 
ment  in  them  than  I  do,  they  might  haoe  a .. 
dark  till  doomsday. 

Let.  You  jest,  I  believe  :  is  il  pouiUe,  t'r 
such  pains  in  procuring  them,  you  can  ia^  : 
enjoyment  in  tne  possession  of  them } 

J.  Night,  Even  so,   madam ;    they  rrv  -  ' 
matrimony  in  that  remect ;    the  parsnit  ?   - 
pleasure.    But  come,  iadiesy  the  room  is  -i^ 
and  I'll  shew  you  the  way.     What  the  drrJ  •:  •• 
that  old  dueana  come  for  ?  \Gvti  • 

Let.  Is  this  the  accomplished  Mr  Jlsr«k% 
He  seems  in  a  strange  humour  !  are  yoa  sur  ^^ 
is  perfectly  sober?  I  declare  1  scarce  likct^'i- 
low  him. 

J.  Night.  [Returns.]  Ladies  this  b  the  w 
indulge  me  with  the  honour  of  your  hand ! 

[Leads  out  Lxt.    [£:<• ' 

SCENE  TV.-^An  apartment^  magytifictmibf  fi- 
nished vciih  pictures. 

Enter  Jack,  introducing  Mrs  Stapieto.\  r* 

Letitia. 

J.  Night.  There,  ladies !  there  they  haac' * 
jolly  crew  of  them  !  Old  ladies  in  furs  vid  t  - 
bclows  up  to  their  throats,  and  young  ooes  y^'  ' 
out  a  rag  to  cover  them :  these  painters  are  ■  : 
scurvy  tailors ;  they'll  send  a  goddess  iI)^»  "^* 
world  without  a  cloud  to  cover  her :  thrrr  .y 
some  pretty  conceits  go  iibith  their  histories  *.'• 
they  will  spc*ak  for  themselves ;  I  am  but  liuk  - 
their  secrets. 

Let.  What  a  blaze  of  beauty!  Theiv's '  * 
Titian  Venus;  Heavens  !  what  a  fonn  !  *"*' 
brilliant  hues !  But  look,  dear  madam,  herf  r 
grace  and  dignity ;  Guide's  Lucretia,  the  dajrr 
in  her  breast,  and  in  the  act  of  heroic  scIhv 
struction :  what  resoludon !  what  a  ^linf  hts  i^ 
great  artist  thrown  into  those  eyes ! 

/.  Night.  Yes;  she  had  a  devil  of  a  *p'm' 
she  stabbed  herself  in  a  pique  upon  being  cro?:*^ 
in  love. 

Mrs  Stap.  You  presume  on  our  ipjoran^; 
history,  I  believe,  assigns  more  ele%'ated  motp^' 
for  Lurretia's  death. 

J.  Night.  Very  likely;  there  were  great  f»'^ 
taken  to  smother  the  story ;  but  *tisas  I  tell  y- 
— 1  bad  it  from  a  near  relation  of  the  famiiy- 

Let.  Ridiculous!  Do  you  observe tW p'tf^'^ 
madam  ?  'tis  a  melancholy  story,  very  tioely  iv^ 
by  Poussin :  it  is  a  vi^w  of  .Marseilles  at  tht  tn* 
of  the  plague,  with  a  capital  figure  of  the  ^^ 
bibliop  in  the  midst  of  the  jiroupe. 

J.  Nisht.  Bishop,  madam  J  that  person  «Ijk^ 
you  look  upon  is  a  physician,  and  the  p€f'?»* 
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i>out  him  are  his  patients;  they  are  in  a 
to  ^vay,  it  must  be  coiifest.  Do  you  see 
i,ry  iifirure  iu  the  corner  ?  he  is  a  gamester: 
cWiiif;  lead  out  of  a  loaded  dice  to  run  into 
Co  tire  through  his  own  head :  'tis  no  bad 

You  are  infinitely  kind  to  favour  us  with 

neodotcj :  if  you  are  thus  gracious  tu  all 

rs^    the  world  wilt  edify  abundantly,    fiut 

I't   put  you  to  the  trouble  of  explanation — 

not  entirely  ivnoranc — though  your  col- 

Tnaj  be  the  best  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
lely  the  first. 

Ti^ht.  Belike,  then,  you  are  a  painter,  as 
»  x\\e  lady  I  visited  just  now  ? 
.    Xn  the  pre^nce  of  such  roasters  as  are 
s^>eiubled,  I  cannot  call  myself  a  painter ; 

own  chamber  I  sometimes  persuade  my- 

Vi^A^.  Yes ;  I  am  told  it  is  an  art  which 
mostly  practise  in  their  own  chambers — 
sAy  you  to  that  picture  over  tlie  door  ?  'tis 
ry  conceit. 

r.    It  is  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian  school : 
lid  guess  it  to  be  1  intoret 
Kight.  Oh,  you  are  quite  out  of  the  story. 
^s  Stop.  She  is  speaking  of  the  roaster :  the 
is  plainly  that  of  Actson,  and  no  bad  mo- 
lie  was  turned  into  a  stag,  by  the  goddess  of 
ity,  for  his  impertinent  curiosity. 
^ighi.    Excuse  me,  madam;    you  mistake 
tioral — That  gentleman,  wilh  the  antlers  on 
^-ud,  is  a  city  husband,  the  principal  lady  in 
»how  is  his  wife ;  she  wears  a  crescent  on  her 
lead,  tu  signify  sHe  is  a  dealer  in  horns ;  her 
p»anions  are  a  group  of  city  madams:  the 
ter  drew  them  bathing,  to  shew  the  warmth 
leir  constitutions. 

^•t.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
and  you  have  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  ! 
one  capital  piece  is  wanting. 
'.  Ai^Af.  And  what  is  that,  pray  ? 
'^et.  Modesty :  it  will  be  an  excellent  oompa- 
a  to  your  Lucretia. 
r.  ^ight.  But  who  shall  I  get  to  sit  for  the 

JIUSS? 

Let.  You  will  find  it  admirably  painted  by  the 


same  master.    Come,  madam,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  be  gone. 

J.  Night.  You  are  not  for  the  city  end  of  the 
town,  I  conclude  ? 

Mrs  Stop.  Our  home  is  in  the  city. 

/.  Night,  Permit  me  to  conduct  you  thither: 
I  have  a  coach  in  waiting,  and  am  bound  to  New 
Broad-Street,  if  you  know  such  a  place. 

Mrs  Stap.  Intimately ;  but  we  have  a  carriage 
of  our  own. 

Let.  Can  there  be  any  attractions  in  the  city 
to  engage  Mr  Manlove's  regard  ? 

J.  A^Af.  Oh,  yes ;  an  assignation,  madam :  I 
am  loth  to  disappoint  a  fond  girl. 

l^t.  Tjs  charitably  considered ! 

/.  Night,  Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  take  her  for  better  for  worse,  if  it 
was  not  for  one  ci^umstance  in  her  disfavour. 

Let.  May  I  ask  what  that  may  be  ? 

J,  Night,  She  has  a  devilish  itch  for  painting : 
I  should  expect  to  have  all  my  gods  and  goddes- 
ses taken  down  to  make  room  for  her  vulgar 
friends  and  relations. 

Mrs  Stop.  Ay ;  that  would  be  a  sorrowful  ex- 
change to  my  knowledge. 

Let.  Yes ;  have  a  care  of  that  same  painting 
girl ;  my  life  upon  it  she  will  slip  through  your 
hands. 

/.  Night.  Why,  I  have  my  eye  upon  that  ho- 
nest gentleman  in  the  picture,  with  the  stag's 
horns,  I  must  own — Who  shall  I  tell  her  gave  me 
the  caution  ? 

Let.  No  matter ;  when  you  see  Miss  Fairfax, 
youMI  remember  me. 

J.  Night,  Fairfax !  the  vengeance  !  how  came 
you  to  guess  her  nan^e  ? 

Let.  Oh,  sir,  there  is  but  one  painter  in  the' 
street,  and  she,  I  believe,  will  remain  there: 
your  collection  is  safe ;  she  will  trouble  vou  with 
none  of  her  performances,  none  of  her  daubingsy 
take  my  word.  Your  most  obedient — Let  us 
make  haste  home,  and  be  ready  to  receive  him : 
vain,  senseless  coxcomb !  how  I  shall  enjoy  his 
confusion !  [Esit  with  Mas  Stap. 

J,  Night.  A  good  lively  wench,  but  the  devil 
of  a  tongue !  I'll  run  and  hand  her  to  her  coach. 

[ExU. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.'^An  apartment. 

Enter  Dibble  and  Lrcr. 

Lncy.  Still  I  protest  against  your  project ; 
V  shall  resp  nothing  from  it,  but  t>hninc  and  dis- 
>poiiitment ;  however,  to  convince  you  that  my 
'Ais  Are  not  for  myself,  I  am  prepared,  and 
yaW  ko  throuch  with  it  as  you  desire. 

Dib,  Mjf  lite  upon  it,  he  takes  the  bait  tliis 
me. 


Luey.  I  doubt  it,  but  no  matter:  sure  it  is 
time  that  he  wa3  come.  Hark !  who  is  that  f 
look  out. 

Dib.  'Sdcath !  Mrs  Stapleton  and  Miss  Le- 
titia  ! 

Lucy.  What's  to  be  done  now  ? 

Dib.  We've  nothing  for  it,  but  a  desperate 
sally  ;  slip  the  back-way  down  wilh  roe,  and  let 
us  both  go  out  and  stf>[>  young  Nightshade :  we 
can  take  him  to  my  lodpogs,  and  prevent  an  in- 
terview that  must  be  fatal 
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Lucy,  It  is  too  late  to  deliberate :  coroe  on. 

Enter  Mrs  Stapleton  and  Letitia. 

JVfrs  Stap,  Comey  roy  dear  Letitia,  yoQ  think 
of  this  affair  too  seriotisl j :  you  cannot  much  re- 
gret a  man  you  never  saw  t)efore. 

Let.  Tis  true ;  and  yet,  with  shame  I  own  it 
to  you,  I  am  mortified  severely.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  disappointment? 

Mn  Stap.  £ither  he  treated  us  with  ineicusa- 
ble  contempt,  or  is  profoundly  ignorant.  Did 
you  remark  the  ridiculous  observations  he  made 
on  some  uf  the  pictures  f 

Let,  Yes;  but  I  set  that  down  for  mistaken  wit ; 
in  short,  his  manners  are  of  the  vulgarest  cast. 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  pvhlic  education  ?  Is  this 
the  fioisbed  fentlenuuir  the  scholar?  traveller? 
-—His  boorish  brotlier  in  the  country  cannot  out- 
^  this :  and  the  world  to  be  so  blinded  !  Often- 
times it  speaks  worse  of  a  man  than  he  deserves ; 
it  is  seldom  guilty  of  telling  so  mwiy  untruths  in 
his  favour. 

Enter  Servant. 

Set.  A  gendemao  desires  to  speak  with  Miss 
Faiffaiu 

Let.  Tis  he ! — Conduct  him  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  I'll  wait  on  him  immediately.    [Exit  Ser. 

Mrs  Stap.  Well,  Letitia,  I  need  not  recom- 
mend to  you  to  treat  him  as  he  deserves. 

Let.  I  must  be  more  or  less  than  woman,  if 
I  spared  him.  [Exeunt  severalfy. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade,  introduced  by  a  Ser- 

vant. 

Ser.  Please  to  walk  in  here,  sir ;  Miss  Fairfax 
will  wait  on  yon  immediately.  C^^^' 

J.  Night,  Ay,  ay ;  I  dare  say  she  will :  £gad, 
tbere^s  no  time  to  be  lost — Drown  it,  where's 
Dibble  ?  I  expected  he  would  meet  me  at  the 
gate :  If  I  should  stumble  on  old  Crusty — I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  the  land  so  well  as  I  did :  Here's 
such  a  solitude,  and  such  a  ceremony— Why  the 
plague  do  they  make  me  kick  my  heels  here  ? 
Whaty  the  vengeance !  is  she  come  again  ? 

Enter  Letitia. 

Let.  Your  humble  senant,  Mr  Manlove :  You 
scarce  expected,  I  believe,  to  meet  your  visitor 
again  so  soon  ? 

J.  Night,  No^  indeed :  it  is  vastly  beyond  my 
hopes. 

Let.  You  arc  punctual  to  your  assignation,  I 
perceive  ? 

J.  Night,  Oh  yes,  madam  :  to  be  sure,  madam 
— How  the  plague  shall  I  get  rid  of  her? 

Let.  You  did  well  to  consider  the  poor,  fond 
girl,  that  is  dying  for  you. 

J.  Night.  She  has  the  devil  of  an  assurance— 
What  are  these  London  ladies  made  of? 

Let,  He  is  thoroughly  confounded !  V\\  ^ve 


him  a  chance,  however. — ^Hanre  yod  any 
mands  for  me,  sir  ? 

J.  Night.  Commands !  Oh,  none  in  life,  I 
thank  you ;  no  commands.  What,  woa^  ^ 
serve  ?  No ;  She  will  have  her  talk  oat,  at  IcssL 
I  hope  you  liked  the  pictures  ?  Sure,  Miss  Fat- 
fax  will  come  presently. 

Let.  I  admire  your  collectioB  greatly ;  my  » 
pectations,  iu  that  particular,  were  not  £bs^ 
pointed. 

J.  Night.  I  understand  ^or  insinuation,  ks»- 
dam ;  but  ladies'  expectations^  I  am  tM,  sit 
not  always  to  be  satisfied. 

Let.  In  Mr  Manlove's  instance,  perfaap%  Mt 
easily. 

J.  Night,  Really,  madam»  I  should  wish  to  ib 
justice  to  a  lady's  good  opinion  :  but  your  viik, 
I  roust  sav,  was  rather  unseasopable,  and  dal 
elderly  lady  was  so  vexationsly  in  the  wagp 

Let.  I  am  sotrj  for  it,  sir  s  I  am  ahmd  osr 
visit  was  rather  out  of  rule. 

/.  Night,  That's  honest  now ;  and  sioee  yos 
own  it,  1  must  fairly  say,  the  present  is  uom  of 
the  most  welcome. 

Let.  I  readily  believe  it— nnd  therefofe,  or, 
though  it  is  not  altogether  in  cdiaracter  for  me  is 
promote  a  oonveisation  of  such  a  sort  as  job 
hinted  at  when  we  met  at  yoox  ownlx»se ;  yei, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  if  you  hsTe  any  sach  pro- 
posal in  design,  it  will  be  for  both  our  ease  ihsi 
yoQ  should  come  to  the  point  directlj. 

J.  Night.  To*tbe  point,  madvoil  Upon  mj 
soul,  I  don't  know  what  to  s^y  to  that — ^To  k 
sure,  I  did  come  here  with  a  foU  and  fixed  ds- 
sign  of  offering  myself  to  Sliss  Fairfax  apoa  the 
marrying  lay,  and  that,  you  know,  at  best,  is  kit 
a  hanging  kind  of  job;  so  that,  if  I  ammv  rsiker 
dull  of  apprehension,  I  hope  you  wiU  leoolkct 
that  a  man  cannot  be  very  merry  when  he*s  m 
his  road  to  his  execution. 

Xe^  Oh,  sir,  be  under  no  concern  on  tksl 
account ;  assure  yourself,  I  have,  to  the  fall,  as 
little  disposition  towards  that  state  as  yon  csb 
have. 

J.  Nights  Well  said  again !  bat  it  wont  t^Sr- 
You  are  in  the  right ;  yoU  are  for  enjoying  ysv 
freedom. 

Let.  Since  we  are  both  agreed  in  that  resped; 
what  occasion  is  there  for  more  words  }  I  heaen 
we  may  break  up  the  conference. 

J.  Night.  As  soon  as  ever  you  pJettse;  Isn 
by  no  means  for  delaying  you. 

Let.  I  wait  your  motions^  Mr  Manlove ;  I^ 
here  at  home. 

J.  Night.  You  cannot  be  more  so  than  I  am. 

Let.  Indeed  !  this  conduct,  Mr  Manlove,  ii» 
opposite  to  all  that  I  expected  from  yoa»  thatTn 
cast  into  astonishment.  Upon  what  resuaas,  or 
from  what  caprice,  youVe  chose  to  take  it  up^  I 
know  not ;  natural  it  cannot  be  to  any  man.  fiev^ 
ever,  sir,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,  and,  for  a 
moment;  will  suppose  you  more  welcome  in  tkis 
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upon  his 
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:lifut%^  70U  really  are,  and  leave  you  in  pos- 

of  it.  1^^^^  ^^'^' 

^ight^  Come,  oome,  well  off;   Fve  bolted 

Ia^s^  'Fore  Georj^,  I  begin  to  be  tired 
plumes  :  Every  man's  best  in  his  own  coat 
b  01^0  character :  Plain  Jack,  and  the  coun- 
3u.lcl  have  toitied  me  better :  There  are  so 
deiv&ands  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  that  no- 
ftiAt  a  fine  gentleman  can  tell  how  to  avoid 

Enter  Grbooet. 

r.     Ah!  Master  Jacky,  keep  close.    Yon- 

rour  old  dad  at  the  street  door  in  a  notable 

nuiiiry. 

V<jCfA#.  Death  and  the  devil!  bow  shall  I 

piasture  without  his  seeing  me  } 
«.   Never  fear  it ;  he  has  a  job 
\    ^vill  tether  him  for  one  while. 
they'll  treat  him  with  a  ducking. 
Nis^i.  What  is  the  matter  ^ 
-ff.    Nay,   nothing  oat  of  course ;   he  has 
.ed   the  newsman's  noddle  for  winding  his 

in  his  ear ;  he  pretends  to  have  deJicate 
5S,  you  know;  and  so  the  fellow  raised  a 
upon  him,  that  has  drove  him  into  cover, 
they  are  now  baying  the  old  buck  at  the  door, 
yonder  he  is ;  you  must  keep  close  till  he's 
i»  stand. 

!^ight.  Have  an  eye  upon  the  door — I  hope 

will  scare  him  soundly ;  it  may  save  ynar 
U  and  mine,  many  a  hard  pelt  But,  Cvre- 
\  who  is  this  fine  madam  I've  been  talking 

Lawyer  Dibble,  sure,  has  not  put  me  on  a 
ng  scent :  They  introduced  her  to  me  as  Miss 
-fax ;  are  there  two  Miss  Fairfaxes,  as  well 
two  Mr  Manlove's? — a  false  one,  and  a  true 

? 
rre.  What  shall  I  say  now } — Oh,  yes,  ^ere 

two  ladies  of  that  name ;  but,  this  is  only  a 

I  sin  of  the  other;  a  kind  of  hanger-on  in  the 
tiily. 

f.  Night.  A  hangefH>n,  do  you  say? — Keep 

ir  eve  upon  the  door ^Why,  she's  better 

>Hsed,  ano  a  finer  woman  than  her  I'm  in  pur- 
it  of. 

Ore.  Ay,  ay;  but  your's  has  the  fortune; 
tbble's  Miss  Fairfax  is  the  girl  for  your  pur- 
>sr. 

J.  Nieht,  But  where  is  Dibble  and  his  Miss 
lirfax  f  I  have  danced  attendance  here  a  pretty 
tiile ;  what  am  I  to  think  of  all  this  ? 
Gre.  What  are  you  to  think  of  it }  why,  I'll 

II  you;  this  young  lady,  d'ye  see — Now,  tJon't 
>u  CO  aboat,  Master  Jacky,  and  say  that  I  told 
ju,  but  this  young  lady  here,  that  you  have  been 
S  is— Hark,  sure  your  father^s  coming. 

J.  Night.  I  hear  his  foot  upon  the  stairs;  my 
ot)c^  ach  at  the  sound  of  it 

Orf.  Quick,  quick !  down  the  back  stain ; 
md  awBY  for  your  life !  ao.  so ;  that's  well  ! 

[Erit  J.  NioHT. 


Enter  Ma  Andrew  NtCHTSHADC. 

A.  Night.  Why,  Gregory,  rascal,  hangdog ! 
what's  become  of  you  ?  run  quickly  down,  and 
drive  those  bawling  fellows  from  the  gate. 

Gre.  A  herd  of  wolves  as  soon ;  theyll  eat  me 
up  alive.  O  lack-a-day,  sir !  you  know  little  of  a 
London  mob. 

A.  Night.  Go  down,  I  tell  you,  airrah,  and 
disperse  them. 

Gre.  Why,  sir,  'tis  more  than  my  lord  mayor 
can  do :  There's  a  man  knocked  o'  the  head  they 
say ;  and,  till  tliere's  another  or  two  to  keep  lum 
company,  they'll  never  be  at  rest— Leave  them 
to  fight  it  out 

A.  Nrght.  Leave  them !  why,  blockhead,  it  is 
me  they  follow :  Nothing  else  should  have  dri- 
ven me  into  this  house  again. 

Gre.  O,  Gemini,  have  you  been  knocked  0* 
the  head  f 

A.  Night.  Why  no,  you  fool ;  ^is  I  have  done 
the  mischief;  but  the  most  patient  man  alive 
could  not  do  less. 

Gre.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  have  been  playing  the 
same  tune  upon  their  noddles,  as  you  do  upon 
mine, -these  London  skulls  won't  bear  it;  tney 
are  as  brittle  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake. 

Enter  Stapleton. 

Stop.  Hey-day,  friend  Andrew!  what  is  all 
this  noise  and  outcry  ? 

A.  Night.  I  tliink  the  devil's  in  the  people ! 
You  shall  hear — As  1  was  coming  down  the 
street,  in  meditation  on  the  parson's  pigeon- 
house,  a  rascally  scaramouch,  in  a  short  jcikin, 
with  a  cap  and  feather  on  his  noddle,  winds  me 
a  damned  blast  on  his  horn,  point  blank  into  my 
ear,  flourishing  his  newspapers  full  in  my  face  at 
the  same  time :  Now,  as  there  are  no  two  things 
on  earth  I  hate  like  newspapers  and  noises;  so, 
I  could  not  well  avoid  giving  him  a  gentle  re- 
membrance, with  my  cane,  upon  his  crown :  The 
casket  gave  a  cursed  crack,  and  down  tombled 
the  poutician:  Instantly  the  rag^^uifians  col« 
lected,  and  I  took  refuge  here  in  your  court- 
yard. 

Stop.  Nay,  if  you  have  silenced  the  Morning 
Post,  you  had  better  have  dragged  the  speaker 
out  of  his  coach,  and  beat  his  braiys  out  with 
the  mace.  Do  you  consider  how  many  enemies 
vou  make  by  stopping  the  circulation  of  abuse  f 
*tis  as  necessary  to  the  city  as  the  drmlation  of 
cash. 

A.  Night.  Go  down^  I  tell  you,  fellow,  and 
make  up  the  matter  with  a  dram ;  'tis  as  much 
as  any  newspaper  head  is  worth  in  the  kingdom ; 
bid  him  not  talk  of  damages ;  if  my  cane  has 
split  his  skull,  'tis  no  more  than  his  plaguy  post- 
horn  did  by  mine.    He  was  the  aggressor. 

Stop,  Ilark'e,  youll  find  the  matter  settled. 
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but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  frighteD  him  a  little. 
You  know  how  to  manage  it  ? 

[Aside  to  Gregory. 
Gre,  Most  daintily,  I  warrant  you. 

[ExU  Greg. 

Enter  Mrs  Stapletok  and  Letitia. 

Let.  O,  Mr  Nightbhade,  here's  a  piece  of 
work !  this  comes  of  being  in  a  passion. 

Mrs  StQp.  A  sober  citizen,  a  pains-taking  in- 
dustrious soul 

Let,  A  father  of  a  family — eight  helpless 
babes — I  fear  you  have  given  him  his  last  blow. 
Dear  sir,  assist  u^ !  [Aside. 

A.  Night.  Last  blow !  what  matters  that,  when 
he  gave  me  the  6rst ! 

Mrs  Stap.  Well,  welly  Heaven  knows;  but 
anger  is  a  frightful  thing ;  it  turns  a  man  into  a 
fury.  Defend  me,  I  say,  from  a  passionate 
man ! 

A.  Night.  And  yet,  madam,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  you  are  enough  to  make  one :  Is  it  no- 
thing to  have  our  nen'es  lacerated,  our  whole 
fabrick  shook  to  atoms,  by  these  horrid  noises ! 
The  law  should  provide  against  such  nuisances. 

Stap,  The  Uw  regards  breaking  of  heads  as 
the  greater  nuisance  of  the  two — But  here  comes 
Gregory rWeil,  what  has  become  of  the  post- 
man? 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre:Me  has  sounded  his  last  horn  !  You  may 

•«leep  in  quiet  for  the  future.    I  tendered  him 

the  dram  your  honour  was  so  good  to  ofifer;  but 

bis  teeth  are  closed,  he  caunot  accept  your  favour. 

Mrs  Stap.  O  honible,  you've  killed  the  man  ! 

Stap.  What  say  the  standers  by  on  the  occa- 
casion? 

Gre.  They  give  him  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter; they  say  he  delivered  a  hand-bill,  and 
sounded  a  post  horn,  better  than  any  man  in  ail 
the  bills  of  mortality. 

Let.  Thanks  to  Mr  Nightshade,  he,  is  likely  to 

make  a  figure  in  the  bills  of  mortality  still 

did  you  see  the  wound  ? 

Gre.  A  perilous  gash !  1  would  not  have  such  a 
star  in  my  forehead  to  be  the  richest  alderman  in 
the  city  of  London. 

A.  Night.  Tis  a  pity  but  he  had  been  one, 
for,  then,  his  horns  might  have  warded  off  tlie 
blow. 

Gre.  If  I  was  your  honour,  I  would  be  look- 
ing out  for  the  crowner ;  it  will  be  well  done  to 
touch  him  pretty  handsomely  before  he  calls  a 
quest  upon  the  body. 

Stap.  Has  the  gentleman  thought  of  any  witr 
nesses } 

Gre.  You  must  have  a  steady  set  to  prevent 
accidents,  unprejudiced,  impartial  men,  that  were 
•not  present  at  the  affair;  these  people  will  never 
do.  For  my  part,  if  you  think  of  subpameing 
ine,  you  arc  ^  lost  man ;   if  I  was  once  to  shew 


this  head  of  mine  in  open  courty  jcni  wobU  he 
condemned  on  the  face  of  it. 

A.  Night.  Hold  your  toni^ae,  rascal ;  I  do^ 
believe  a  word  you  say :  I'll  go  down  and  be  s- 
tisfied  with  my  own  eyes. 

Stap.  Hold,  hold,  friend  Andrew ;  Hi  not  sri> 
fer  it ;  they'll  tear  you  piecemeal :  stay  wheie 
you  are,  and  let  me  see  if  I  c«n*t  qokt  tkmm; 
they  know  me,  and  will  credit  what  I  tell  tbem. 
If  It  is  as  Gregory  says.  111  send  him  to  tike  Im»- 
pital ;  we'll  save  him,  if  it!s  possible. 

A,  Night.  Thank  you.  Master  StapletoD  ;  thask 
you  heartily.    That's  friendly  howsoever. 

[BxU  Sta?. 

Let.  [To  Mrs  Stap.]  Dear  madam,  follow  Mr 
Stappleton,  and  persuade  him  not  lo  let  faun  of^; 
he  must  be  made  to  feel. 

Mrs  Stap.  I  think  he  should,  and  will  lean 
him  in  your  hands.  [£hi. 

Let.  Ah,  Mr  Nightshade,  will  jon  never  be 
brought  off  from  this  unhappy  temper?  Yoasee 
the  dismal  effects  of  it :  you  feel  them  ;  I  per- 
ceive you  do.  Your  compunction  is  seveie;  I 
pity  you— *your  situation  briugs  the  tears  into  mj 
eyes. 

A.  Night.  It's  more  than  it  does  into  mine ;  I 
tell  you  it  is  all  a  collusion  to  exrort  roooej ;  vd 
this  rogue  of  mine  falls  in  with  the  plot.  Sea- 
pleton  will  tell  another  story. 

Let.  I  am  afraid  not ;  prepare  yoarself  for 
the  worst,  and  consider  what  atonemeni  too  caa 
make  to  a  disconsolate  widow. 

A.  Night.  Spare  your  pity,  youns  madam; 
you  don  t  yet  know  how  easy  most  w-idows  aie 
to  be  comforted. 

Gre.  To  be  sure,  madam,  his  honour  is  in  the 
right  to  bear  up^  as  they  say,  but  it  u  ill  be  a  tre- 
pan at  least.  The  china-riveter  at  the  next  door  it 
a  knowing  man  in  fractures,  and  he  says  his  fkoU 
will  never  ring  well  again  so  loi^  as  it  is  a  sioii 
Oh,  sir,  what  will  poor,  dear  Master  Jack^  chiok 
of  this  ?  He's  in  the  country,  k>rd  lore  him,  aai 
little  dreams  of  this  mishap ;  I  fear 'twill  break 
his  heart. 

A.  Night.  Hold  yoar  tongue,  you  blockhead ! 
Well,  Mr  Stapleton,  you've  seen  the  man  ? 

Re-enter  Stapleton. 

Stap.  I  have  seen  the  man,  and  pacified  die 
mob. 

A.  Night.  Thatfs  well ;  and  it  proves  a  lahe 
alarm  ? 

Stap,  I  wish  I  could  say  so  but  we  mast 

hope  the  best. 

A.  Night.  How !  what !  sure  be  is  not  ia 
danger.^  This  fellow's  report  I  did  not  regard; 
your's  alarms  me. 

Stap.  Compose  yourself,  however ;  the  symp- 
toms, indeed,  arc  unpromising,  but  I  have  pot 
him  into  good  hands ;  he  is  conveyed  to  tlw 
London  llospitaf.  Be  a  man ;  I  am  sorry  to  set 
you  so  uneasy. 

1 
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Grc  No»  to  be  sure ;  a  likeJr  matter,  truly. 

[Exit. 

A.  Night,  I  wish  I  hnd  not  smote  iiiin  quite  so 
hard ;  aud  yet  I  should  have  thoiii^K  no  mischief 
could  have  followed.  I  have  struck  that  clod- 
pate  twice  as  hard,  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred times ;  'tis  that  hath  spoilt  my  h»nd  :  it  is 
surprising  what  some  heads  will  hear !  I  would  I 
was  with  my  poor  boy  in  the  country ;  what  evil 
genius  brought  me  up  to  this  curst  scene  of  mis- 
chief and  mischance  !  Dear  Fortune,  rescue  me 
from  this  one  scrape,  and  let  me  scramble  out  of 
t&e  next  as  I  can.  [Exit. 


r  sir,  'tis  natural ;  the  worst  of  men 
ive  moments  of  compunction ;  it  is  not  to  be 
pposed  that  Mr  Nightshade,  though  fatally  ad- 
rtcd    to    piissbii,  is  totally  devoid  of  human 

^.  ^ight.  I  beg  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
7 ;  1  should  wish  to  have  a  minute's  recoUec- 
a.      Oregory,  you  may  stay. 

[He  retires  to  the  back  scene. 
Siap.  Lietitia,  I  begin  to  pity  him. 
Lei.  Have  patience :  let  him  chew  the  cud  of 
flection.  Remorse,  sometimes,  like  an  adver- 
in|(  quack,  will  make  great  commotion  in  a 
uns  constitution;  but  repentance  Is  the  regular  h 

lystcian,  which  by  slow,  but  steady  means,'con-  ^^gnterLmriA^folhwed  by  Charles  Manlove. 
lets  tlie  patient  to  his  cure. 

[Exeunt  Stapleton  and  Letitia. 

-^-  Night.  Gregory ! 

Gre,  xour  honour — ^How  sanctified  he  looks ! 
•  who  should  say,  Gregory,  give  me  a  good 
ord  on  my  trial. 

^.  Night*  I'm  thinking,  Gregory,  of  this  acci- 
ent. 

Gre,  Well,  sir,  and  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

A.  Night.  Why,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  blow 
ver ;  I  think  they'll  hardly  prosecute,  and  if  the 
'orst  should  happen,  they  can  make  nothing  of 
,  but  chance-medley  or  manslaughter ;  nothing 
Iso,  Gregory :  so  there's  little  to  fear  from  the 
iw.  But  as  I  am  a  man,  who  have  always  en- 
orced  the  law  against  other  people,  d'ye  ob- 
erve  me,  and  consequently  made  enemies  a- 
iiongsc  the  wicked;  I  shoulc^ think,  honest  Gre- 
;ory,  you  might  stand  in  mV  place,  and  I  would 
ic  sure  to  bring  you  ofl^  and  reward  you  into  the 
»ar^aiu. 

Gre.  Lord,  sir,  a  trifle !  I  should  be  proud  of 
>cing  hanged  in  the  service  of  so  good  a  master ; 
)ut  I  am  afraid  there  were  too  many  people 
present,  and  'twould  be  gross  presumption  to 
mppose  any  body  could  mititake  me  for  your  ho- 
Qour. 

A.  Night.  Why  certainly  that  is  a  hard  pill  to 
iwaltow ;  but  what  is  to  be  done } 

Gre.  Make  over  your  estate  to  Master  Jacky, 
and  fly  your  country :  what  if  I  run  to  the  French 
walk,  and  take  you  a  passage  in  the  Boulogne 
pacquet?  I  may  be  in  time  to  secure  the  ca- 
bin before  any  other  malefactor  has  taken  a  birth 
in  it. 

A.  Night.  Malefactor !  prithee,  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  your  advice ;  it  is  but  wasting  time ;  I 
niust  have  better  counsel ;  and  though  brother 
Manlove  has  not  pleased  me  in  the  matter  of  the 
pigeon-house,  yet  he  is  a  good  man  in  the  main, 

and  understands  his  business;  run  to  him,  dVe 
hear,  and  desire  him  to  repair  here  directly,  up- 
on a  pressing  concern ;    I  know  he*ll  not  refuse 

a«»s)stance  when  I  really  want  him. 

Ore,  I'll  go  directly — This  is  lucky.       [Aside. 
A.  Night.  And  d'ye  mind,  leave  me  to  open 

the  ailiur  to  him ;  iay  nothing  of -the  accident. 

Vql.  II. 


j^t.  Now,  sir,  be  pleased  to  favour  me  with 
youf  commands. 

Cha.  Man.  I  am  to  solicit  you  in  the  behalf  of 
Mr  Manlove,  that  he  may  be  allowed  the  honour 
of  makinc;  himself  known  to  you. 

Let.  This  is  done  already ;  I  am  no  stranger 
to  Mr  Manlove,  believe  me. 

Cha.  Man.  So,  so :  she  has  discovered  me — 

[Aside.]  Well,  madam,  if  Mr  Manlove  is  already 
:nowQ  to  you  in  his  assumed  character,  may  he 
not  hope  to  improve  tliat  acquaintance  in  his  real 
one? 

Let.  The  character  he  has  assumed,  I  must 
fairly  own  to  you,  gives  me  no  favouruble  opinion 
of  his  real  one :  the  shallow  devices  he  made  Use  • 
of  to  impose  on  my  understanding,  when  ho 
thought  hfmself  secure  from  a  disown  ery,  betrays 
a  disingenuous  loind ;  and,  I  must  believe,  timt 
no  man  would  descend  from  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was  not  wanting  in  the  requisites 
that  go  to  the  support  of  it. 

Cha.  Man.  I've  made  myself  a  precious  block- 
head !  This  mummery  of  the  painter  has  di««ust- 
ed  her.  [Aiidr^ 

Let.  As  to  his  pretended  taste  for  painting,  I 
will  not  aflect  more  skill  than  I  possess ;  but  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  either  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  art,  or  presumes  upon  my  betu<];  so. 

Cha.  Man.  I  am  fairly  trapped :  I  must  be 
prating  of  what  I  did  not  understand.  [Aside.] — 
I  will  not  offer  much  in  Mr  Mnnlove's  behalf, 
madam ;  but  as  to  skill  in  painting,  you  will  be 

f»leased  to  consider  him  not  as  a  professor,  but  a 
over  only  of  the  art. 

Let.  A  lover,  sir !  that  is  the  last  character  I 
should  wish  to  consider  Mr  Manlove  in. 

Cha.  Man.  I  perfectly  understand  you.  Miss 
Faiifax :  you  have  said  enough :  Mr  Manlove 
understands  you:  I  believe  I  need  not  explain 
myself  any  farther. 

Let.  No,  the  case  is  perfectly  clear;  and,  I 
flatter  myself,  you  think  I  have  been  explicit  on 
my  parL 

Cha.  Man.  There  can  be  no  complaint  on  that 
score.  Nothing  now  remains  for  Mr  Manlove, 
bat  to  lay  aside,  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  every 
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thought,  each  hope  that  had  Miss  Fairfax  for  its 
object. 

Let,  'Twin  be  much  tor  my  repose. 

Cha.  Afan.  Rely  upon  it,  then,  your  repose 
shall  never  be  disturbed  by  Mr  Manlove ;  never 
•^ Adieu  !  [Goes  out. 

Let,  Your  servant — He*s  piqued,  and  it  be- 
comes hiiu. 

Cha.  Man.  [Relurns.'\  If  ever  you  see  him 
here  again,  say  I  have  deceived  you  let  me 
bear  the  blame  :  your  most  obedient. 

Let.  Good  day       ■  TH  depend  upon  you. 

C/ia.  Man.  Set  your  mind  at  rest ;  I'll  die  be- 
fore I  break  niv  word  :  your  servant. 

[Exit  Cha: 

Let.  [Alone.'l  How  would  this  man  plead  in 
his  own  cause  1  Ah,  why  would  Fortune  nut 
Cfniccrt  with  Nature,  and  either  give  the  wealth 
ot*  Manlove  to  his  merits ;  or  purchase  out  his 
merits  to  bcbtow  on  Maulove's  wealth  ? 

Enter  Lucy,  hoitilt/. 

Luci/.  Where  can  this  provoking  cloak  he  laid  f 
Kvcry  thing  is  in  train,  and  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost Ah  !  [Screams. 

Let.  Lucy  !  Whither  away  so  fast? 

Lun/.  I  declare  I  did  not  see  you,  madam ;  I 
thought  you  was  in  your  own  room. 

Im.  But  where  arc  you  running  to,  child  ? 

Lun/.  Only  stepping  out  a  Httle  way. 

Lvt^  Stepping  out !  Whither  ? 

Lnc(f.  To  mv  brother  Dibble's. 

Let.  For  what? 

iMcy.  Upr>n  a  little  family  business,  that's  all. 
I  could  have  sworn  you  had  been  with  your  gen- 
tleman in  the  painting-room. 

Let.  My  gentleman  !  Who  is  it  you  call  my 
gentleman ! 

Lucy.  Humph — I'll  shew  her  that  I  am  in  her 
secrets ;  it  will  keep  bet  out  of  mine. — [Asid€.^ 
— I  thought  yod  was  with  Mr  Manlove ;  I  left 
you  together. 

J^'t.  Mr  Manlove  !  What  is  this  you  tell  me  ? 

Lucj/.  Nay,  madam,  don't  be  alarmed,  I  am 
no  tell-tale  ;  and,  tliough  I  knew  Mr  Manlove  in 
his  painter's  character,  nobody  shall  be  the  wiser 
for  me,  I  a«ssure  you. 

IM.  As  sure  as  can  be,  it  is  so  !  What  a  dis- 
covery ! — [Aside] — ^Well,  Lucy,  I  find  yon  are  in 
the  secret;  you  know  the  real  .Mr  Manlove;  but 
pi-ay,  tell  me,  who  is  the  pretended  one  ?  I  have 
boen  received  at  Mr  Man  love's  house,  and  visited 
here,  by  a  young  man,  who  calls  himself  Maalove : 
Who  is  he? 

Lucy.  Ob,  dear  madam,  don't  you  know  him  ? 
I  wish  I  don't  get  into  a  scrape ;  bat  there  is  do 
going  back.— [J<i£/e.] — It  is  young;  Mr  Night- 


^dc  out  of  the  couotrv,  madaia ;   he  is 
up  iiKog,  and  is  afraid  bia  father  shall 
him,  tliat's  all. 

Let.  Is  that  all  ?  I  shan't  take  joor  motA  ftr 
that.  I  suspect  diere  is  more  in  the  plot  Aa 
you  have  related.  If  this  joang  man  is  ainid  of 
being  seen  by  his  father,  what  brings  Um  hkbs^ 
Answer  me  that. 

7.aic^.  Madam,  I — I — I  cankiot  tell  whatbra|i 
him  hither. 

Let.  Lucy,  don't  equivocate ;  for  I  will  kaov. 
I  saw  him  leave  the  bouse,  just  now,  whfa  jom 
brother ;  you  are  followiog  m  great  haste,  apoo 
family  business,  you  pretend  ;  but  I  suspect  apoi 
no  fair  errand.  Confess  to  me,  for  joo  shall  not 
stir  to  your  brother's,  till  70a  do. 

Lucy.  As  you  will  for  that,  madam,  botl  cs>- 
not  endure  to  be  suspected,  and  I  wifl  oonfes  to 
you  when  I  have  done  crying. — [IV^^S^p*.] 

Let.  Do  so ;  you  had  best. 

Lucy.  Why,  then,  you  must  icnoir,  that  Mr 
Manl(>ve — that  is — I  mean  Mr  Night^ade,  tkat 
calls  himself  Mr  Manlove,  is  fallen  moDstnnsIr 
in  loi'e  with— — 

Let.  With  whom  ! 

Lucy.  Me,  madam.  Vain  creature !  I  koom 
she  thought  it  was  herself.  [Aside. 

Let.  And  you  believed  him,  did  jOQ  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  madam,  I  believed  bun. 

Let.  Well,  and  what  did  he  do  then  ? 

Lucy.  Nay,  nothing,  madam,  that's  aU. 

Let.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  but  I  know  it  b  a> 
all :  You  have  given  him  your  company,  as  ysK 
call  it,  have  you  not  ?  And  jou  are  now  $0111^  ts 
meet  him  at  your  brother's,  are  you  not? 

iMcy.  No — yes — but  if  I  am,  it's  all  ia  far 
and  honest  way  of  courtship :  Ohj  if  he  was  tt> 
go  for  to  offer  any  thing  unhandsome  to  ne,  I 
should  tear  his  eyes  out.  Nobody  can  say  I  haic 
the  least  speck  or  flaw,  no,  not  so  big  as  tlie  point 
of  a  pin,  on  my  reputation.  It  would  be  tfae 
death  of  roe ;  I  would  sooner  part  from  my  Hfr, 
than  my  virtue ;  he  lias  promised— ^- 

Let.  What  has  he  promised  ? 

Lucy.  To  marry  me. 

Let.  Marry  you  !  Ridiculous. 

Lu(y.  Ay,  I  knew  the  jealous  thing  cooM  Mt 
bear  that ;  she  will  hurst  with  envy.         [JsUe. 

Ijtt.  Hark'e,  Lucy ;  I  commend  you  for  the 
honesty  of  your  confession  ;  run  into  my  cbtB- 
her ;  Mr  Sti^leton  is  coming  dik  iray,  aiid  vd/ 
interrupt  us :  compose  yourself,  and  we  nill  tdk 
over  the  afiair  at  leisure.— [£!jrtC  LucT.J—Hsp' 
py,  happy  revolution!  Wfant  a  ridieuiois  aw 
entendu  had  1  fallen  mto !  O  how  dehckmsiy  I 
will  torture  this  fine  geotleman-fmnter  ^  ^ 
contrivances !  [i^ 
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Enter  Jack  Nightshade  and  Dibble. 

Dib,   Come  along,  /squire,  the  ladj  is  expect- 
you  at  IDY  apartment.     Every  thing  is  in 

n,  and  'twill  be  your  own  fault  now,  if  you 

not  the  happiest  man  in  England. 
f.  Night.  Hold  a  monaent,  Dibble,  hold  !    My 
•thcr'ii  coming,  and  I  can't  resist  the  pleasure 
a  little  natural  exultation, 
D«6.    Penrerse  !    \'^exatious  !   Are  you  mad  ? 

Heavens,  you'll  lose  the  lady !   and,  what  is 
rae^  by  Heaven's  she'll  lose  the  gentleman ! 

[Atide^ 

Enter  Charles  Man  love. 

Cha.  Man.  So^  Jack,  I  hope  your  frolic  is  at  an 
i :  you've  been  disorderly  in  your  cups,  I  find. 
/.  Night*  Where  did  you  hear  that } 
Cha.  Alan,  Where  I  least  wished  to  hear  it; 
Mr  Stapleton's;  Miss  Fairfax  told  me. 
/.  Night.  Miss  Fairfax  told  you,  did  she  so? 
ss  Fairfax  was  not  very  angry  when  she  told 
i,  I  should  guess :  You  did  not  fiud  me  greatly 
t  of  favour,  did  you  f 

Cha.  Man.  In  truth,  I  had  so  little  occasion  to 
iist  of  my  own  reception.  Jack,  that  I  did  uot 
c  much  attention  to  what  slie  said  of  you. 
/.  Night.  That  is  honestly  confessed,  bow- 
er :  So,  your  reception  was  but  cold,  and  you 
ve  dropt  all  thoughts  of  a  connexion,  I  sup- 

Cha.  Man.   Entirely:   I've  received  my  per- 

iptoiy  dismission. 

J.  Night.  Poor  Charles !   You  are  dismissed  ? 

mr  person,  genius,  equipa^,  estate,  all  stand 

o  in  no  stead !    Another  is  preferred  before 

u ;    perhaps  some  country  booby  like  myself; 

id  don't  you  wish  you  knew  the  happy  man  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Not  I. 

Dib.  What  are  yoa  at?  You'll  ruin  all. 

J.  Night.  I  shall  burst  if  I  don't  tell  him 

'Other,  I  believe  I  could  direct  you  to  the  man 
at  has  done  all  the  mischief. 
Cha.  Man.  I  give  you  credit.  Jack,  for  that ; 
do  believe  you've  doue  me  ali  the  mischief  in 
mr  power. 

J.  Night.  Who,  I  ?  Ob,  dear,  you  flatter  me  ! 
country  whelp  supplant  a  travelled  gentleman 
to  you  ?  Impossible — and  yet 
(7m.  Man.  What  yet? 

J.  Night* .  This  witness  oo  my  finger,  here, 
ould  suisger  some  folks;  I  am  apt  to  think 
Liss  Fairfax  means  to  wear  it  in  good  time. 
Cha.  Man.  A  weddinc  fine !  You  must  excuse 
ic,  Jack ;  I  want  credulity  lor  thaL 
J.  Xifiht.  Just  ^s  you  please ;  I  bought  it  for 
er  wearing,  and  measured  her  finger  for  that  I 
urpoiic,  and  did  intend,  with  the  parson's  help,  I 
li  put  it  on  with  that  design.  « 


Dib.  Will  nothing  stop  your  mouth  ?  By  Hea- 
vens, I'll  throw  the  matter  up! 

[Aiide  to  J.  Night. 

Cha,  Man,  You  !  You  marry  Miss  Lctitia 
Fairfax ! 

Dib.  Dear  squire,  be  persuaded,  and  come 
away. 

[Aside  /o  J.  Night. 

J.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  1  tell  you ;  I,  I, 
and  not  the  ingenious,  learned,  travelled  Mr 
Manlove ;  here's  a  witness  that  will  roudi  for 
what  I  say. — {l^fB.  o^ri  to  go] — Where  are 
you  running  ?  Come  back.  1  ell  niy  brother  what 
you  know  of  Miss  Fairfax's  partiulity  for  a  cer- 
tain insitniificant,  ignorant  tellow,  called  Jack 
Nif^htshnde. 

Dib.  For  shame,  sir  !  You  sliould  not  talk  of 
ladies'  favours. 

Cha.  Man.  Your  friend  is  cautious,  you  per- 
ceive. 

J.  Night.  Hang  him,  he's  so  by  liabit !  he's  a 
lawyer — but  spuak  out :  You  are  conic  to  fetch 
me  to  Miss  Fairfax,  aad  Miss  Fairfax  is  at  your 
lodgings,  and- 1  am  to  be  the  lady's  husband,  and 
the  bill  is  a  true  bill,  is  it  not? 

Dib.  It  is. 

CAo.  Man.  Errors  excepted ;  you  forgot  your 
caution.  This  can  never  be.  Uark'e;,  sir;  a  lit* 
tie  cross-examination,  if  you  please. 

J.  Night.  As  much  of  that  as  you  thhik  pro- 
per. He's  used  to  that  sport ;  hc^ll  dodge  lixe  a 
rabbit  ip  a  warrep. 

Cha.  Man.  You  say  the  lady  b  at  your  lodg- 
ings :  Answer  :ne,  wliat  lady  ? 

Dib.  Sir,  I  bf  lieve — what  lady  ?  That's  your 
question — ^what  lady  is  at  my  lodgings  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Af ,  sir,  witliout  equivocation. 

Dib.  Well,  str,  I  am  not  upon  oath  in  this 
business;  nor  am  I  obliged  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  people's  persons;  but  tlie  lady  at  my 
lodgings  I  take  to  be  Miss  Fairfax. 

/.  Night,  Does  that  satisfy  you  ?  Brother,  1 
tliank  you  for  your  coat ;  it  has  made  an  impres- 
sion, you  pePteive. 

Cha.  Man.  Have  a  little  patience — You  take 
her  to  be  Miss  Fairfax  ?  Describe  her  person. 

DUf.  I  never  meddled  witli  her  person,  pp; 
that's  not  for  me  to  do. 

Cha.  Man.  Is  she  lair  complexioned? 

Dib.  I  think  so. 

J.  Ntght.  I  can't  ny  I  do. 

Cha.  Man.  Light  hair,  or  dark  ? 

Dib,  Mv  eyes  arc  none  of  the  best,  but  I  tliink 
Miss  Fairntx's  hair  is  wliite. 

J.  Night.  Black  as  a  crow,  by  Jupiter ! 

Cha.  Man.  Tall,  or  short  ? 

Dib.  I  never  measured  her ;  but  I  take  her  to 
beull. 

/.  Night.  Death  and  the  devil !  Why,  you're 
drunk !   Fair^  tall,  light-haired !   Why,  she  is 
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little,  dapper,  dusky  damsel,  with  a  poll  as  black 


Cha.  Man,  Hark'e,  sir ;  a  word  in  your  ear. 

[To  Die. 

Dib.  Blown,  as  I  hope  to  be  a  judge  f 

[A$ide, 

Cha.  Man.  You  have  a  sister  answers  this  de- 
scription ;  you*re  discovered,  and  a  villain. 

[Aside  toDiB. 

J.  NighL  Hold,  hold  !  no  closeting  of  witnes- 
ses. 

Dib.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended.  Mr  Night- 
shade first  borrmved  your  name,  and  my  sister, 
to  keep  up  the  jest,  made  free  with  that  of  Miss 
Fairf«x-<-notliitiK  but  a  frolic. 

Cfta.  Man.  What  do  you  tell  me?  Did  my 
brother  take  mv  name  in  any  interview  with  Miss 
Fairfax  ? 

Dib,  Certainly,  sir ;  she  calls  him  Mr  Man- 
love  at  this  moment. 

Cha.  Man,  Away ;  your  news  has  saved  your 
ears ;  away ! 

Dib.  'Egad,  we  ore  all  blown  up !  I  must  go 
and  tell  Lucy  to  make  her  peace. 

[Exit  Dib. 

J.  Night.  How  now  ?  what's  this  ?  Hallo ! 
Where's  Dibble  running  ? 

CVia.  Man,  Your  humble  servant,  Mr  Man- 
love — Take  my  name,  my  credit  from  me,  Jack  ? 
It  is  too  much.    You  roust  be  saved,  however. 

J.  Night.  I  must  be  satisfied.  Is  this  fair 
dealing?  Where  is  Dibble  gone? 

Cha,  Man,  Let  him  go  where  he  will ;  he  has 
roade  a  fool  of  you. 

J.  Nigfti.  Yes;  but  I'm  not  a  fool  to  take  your 
word  for  that :  so  let  me  pass. 

Cha.  Man.  Nay,  Jack,  but  hear  reason 

J.  Night.  Yes ;  and  while  you  are  reasoning, 
I  shall  lose  the  lady. 

Cha,  Man,  I  say  the  lady ;  have  a  care  she 
does  not  prove  the  lady's  maid. 

J.  Night,  The  maid  !  Ah,  brother,  I'm  too 
cunning  to  take  that  upon  trust  You  have  rai- 
sed my  curiosity,  however,  and  I  will  know  the 

truth So  let  me  go,  for  go  I  will,  and  that's 

enough. 

[Exit  J.  Night. 

Cha.  Man.  A  match ;  we'll  start  together. — 
My  happiness  is  sure  as  much  concerned  in  this 
discovery,  as  yours.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. — Stapleton's  house. 

Enter  Ma  Andhew  Nightshade. antf  Mr  Man- 
love^ 

A,  Night,  I  should^  think,  brother,  there's  no 
danger  but  a  jury  will  see  the  action  in  this 
light. 

Man,  *Tis  hard  to  say  ;  juries  are  ticklish 
things;  the  law  will  look  to  the  motives.  If  it 
shall  appear  that  it  was  done,  not  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  but  from  the  sudden 


heat  of  the  passtous,  a  jarj  will  httin^  it  in  bm- 
slaughter. 

A,  Night,  WeU,  and  doa't  all  die  world  kaim 
there*S  nut  a  more  passionate  man  living  dmi  bv- 
self? 

Man,  You  have  sometimes  told  me  I  was  pas- 
sionate ;  I  never  heard  yoo  aaj  as  mndi  for 
yourself. 

A.  Night,  But  if  there  was  no  malice  in  tkr 
deed,  how  can  it  ever  be  deemed  murder? 

Man.  Malice  is  direefold  :  first,  malice  o- 
press ;  secondly,  malice  implied  ;  tfairdlj,  mahoe 
prepense :  of  each  in  their  order 

A.  Night.  Psha!  prithee,  what  avails  des- 
cribing any,  when  I've  none  of  all  the  three  ? 

Man.  Had  you  no  quarrel,  then,  before  die  act? 

A.  Night.  Quarrel  !  why  no— ^  if  1  had, 
twas  only  a  few  words. 

Man.  Is  that  the  cane  yoo  struck  him  with; 

A.  Night.  Thb  is  the  twig;  I  call  it  oodiing 
more.  . 

JIfan.  I  doubt  the  law  will  coDstme  it 
pon  of  offence. 

A.  Night,  And  pray  now  was  his  not  i 
pon  of  olfence?  I  believe  the  whole  town  dnab 
It  sucli,  of  great  offence :  ack  or  well,  thete  is  ao 
repose  for  those  horns.  What  I  did  was  in  self- 
defence. 

Man.  I  fear  'twill  not  be  thought  so.  If  in- 
deed you  had  any  wound  to  show,  wherebj  the 
violence  of  the  battery  might  be  proved 

A.  Night.  Wound  !  why  I  have  a  wound  tai 
as  bad  a  one  as  his ;  only  mine  lies  vrithin  side 
of  my  head,  and  his  without :  he  has  brake  the 
drum  of  my  ears. 

Man.  What  do  yon  talk  of  ears  ?  if  jon  had 
been  happy  enoogh^now  to  have  lost  a  finR^,  aa 
eye,  or  a  fore-tooth,  it  would  have  been  the  loss 
of  a  defensive  member,  and  a  mayhem  at  com- 
mon law. 

A.  Night,  Well,  brother,  be  so  kind  to  td!  me 
what  I  am  to  do. 

Man.  Repent 

A.  Night.  Why,  so  I  will,  provided  yoo  say 
nothing  about  the  matter,  and  my  coomiy  ac* 
quits  me  upop  the  trial ;  but  if  I  am  to  be*  pu- 
nished for  my  faults,  what  signifies  repentiBg  of 
them  into  the  bargain? 

Man.  Well,  Andrew,  1  mast  tell  yoo  there  is 
yet  a  way  of  getting  honourably  out  of  this 
provided  you  will  bind  vourself  to  me, 
lift  your  hand  in  wratn  against  a  felli 
ture. 

A.  Night,  Why,  no,  to  be  sore  I  shan't;  I 
diought  all  skulls  were  as  hard  as  Gregmy's. 

Man.  Come,  you  must  have  done  widi  Gic^ 
gory's ;  nay,  I  would  not  alone  eserapt  man  fnm 
your  fury,  but  beast  likewise :  Cruelty  must  noC 
be  practised  in  any  shape :  Natnre  must  noc  be 
wounded  in  any  of  her  works»  Promise  me  tha^ 
upon  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  and  HI 
you  from  diis  scrape. 
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A,  Night.  Look'e,  brother,  I  am  sensible  of 
2  f<»lly  of  it;  but  as  it^s  impossible  to  say 
lerc  temptation  may  lead,  there  lies  the  fatal 
:rapon  ;  use  it  who  will :  FU  never  take  another 
ck  in  hand,  till  I'm  obli^d  to  go  upon  crut- 
i<>9-  [Throws  down  hi$  cane, 

^lan.  Say  yuu  so  ?  then  Til  cure  your  broken 
^ad  in  an  instant.  Come  with  me,  and  you 
all  see  what  dispatch  I  can  make  upon  oc- 
:»!»ion.  [Exeunt. 

SCEXE  III.— IT^  Fainting  room. 

pCtitia    is  discovered  painting;  hvcr  attend- 
ing  ;  a  Layman  putced  at  some  distance. 

T>f .  These  touches  come  off  well ;  this  last 
it  ting  was  a  good  one':  methinks  I  never  was  in 
setter  luck.    Lucy,  what  say  you ;  is  it  like  ? 

Lucy,  like,  madam!  'tis  alive;  'tis  Mr  Sta- 
»leton  himself. 

L,et»  Is  the  servant  gone  for  his  clothes  to 
ircss  the  layman?  I'll  positively  rub  in  the  dra- 
f>cTy.  now  Im  about  it.  Well,  child,  I've  turned 
this  matter  in  my  head,  and  I  believe  I  roost  for- 
give you ;  there's  no  holding  out  against  contri- 
rion  :  I  believe  your  brother  was  to  blame — So 
this  painter  then  is  Mr  Manlovc  ? 

I^ucy,  Yes,  madam,  and  a  lovely  roan  he  is ; 
if  you  please  to  remember,  I  told  you  so  the 
iirst  moment  I  saw  him;  so  genteel,  so  well-bred, 
so  perfectly  the  gentleman.  Oh,  here  comes 
Thomas  with  the  clothes — shall  I  help  to  put 
them  OD? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ijet.  So,  so !  that's  right — let  the  arm  fall  na- 
turally — i^s  very  well  as  it  is — Now  turn  the  lay- 
man with  its  side  to  me — no,  t'other  wav — a 
little  more.    Stav,  let  me  do  it  myself.    Now 

stand  away that's  it 

Ser.  Have  you  any  further  commands,  madam? 
JLet.  No— yes.    if  the  young  gentleman  who 
was  with  me  this  morning  should  call  again, 
shew  him  up  hither. 
Ser.  The  painter? 

Let.  Yes,  the  painter,  as  you  call  him. 
Ser.  Madam,  he  is  this  moment  come  into  the 
court-yard. 

Let.  Indeed  !  then  do  as  I  bid  you.  [Exit  iSer.] 
So,  so,  he  has  found  out  the  mistake  as  well  as 
myself. 

Lucy.  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  go  and 
show  Mr  Manlove  hither. 

Let,  Do  so,  Lucy,  do  so— What  a  flutter  am 
I  in  ?— but,  hark'e,  don't  give  him  any  intimation 
that  I  know  liim.  [Exit  Lucy.]  This  is  liappy ! 
I  am  such  a  gainer  by  this  revolution,  that  I  can- 
not find  in  mv  heart  to  be  angry  with  the  girl- 
That  ever  I  should  be  the  bubble  of  so  gross  an 
impoMtion !  Hark !  he's  coming.  I'll  pretend  to 
be  at  work !  thoogh  I  am  so  confmed^  I  don't 


know  one  colour  from  another.  O  Heavens^  how 
charmingly  he  looks ! 

Enter  Charles  Maklovb. 

Cha,  Man.  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons :  I  in* 
treat  I  mayn't  disturb  you. 

Let.  Oh,  sir,  don't  mention  it.  You  see  I  use 
no  ceremony. 

Cha.  Man.  You're  infinitely  obliging.  I  have 
ventured  once  again,  Miss  Fairfax,  to  intrude 
upon  your  patience. 

Ijet.  As  often  as  you  please;  you're  always 
welcome  here.  Come  hither— I  must  have  your 
judgment.    How  do  you  Uke  what  I  have  done  ? 

Cha.  Man.  All  that  you  do  is  well ;  but  you'll 
forgive  me — ^I  am  full  of  other  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  lose  no  moment  of  this  happy  opportunity. 

Let.  Pish !  I  must  have  you  natter  me :  Sit 
down — ^This  drapery  puzzles  me — Sit  down,  I 
say :  Your  modern  habits  are  so  stiff!  How  shall 
I  manage  it?  Come,  take  the  chalk — nay,  no  ex* 
cuse.  Though  you  are  so  smartly  dressed,  you 
absolutely  must  assist  me. 

Cha.  Man.  I  beg  to  be  excused :  my  happi- 
ness is  staked  upon  this  crisis :  my  heart  is  full, 
and  must  have  vent. 

Let.  How  can  you  be  so  tiresome  ?  Now  yoa 
are  going  upon  the  old  topic,  Mr  Manlove. 

Cha.  Man.  I  must  confess  it  is  of  him  that  I 
would  speak. 

Let.  Fye,  fye  upon  you !  call  to  mind  your 
promise.  Hold—suppose  I  throw  aside  this  uglj 
Drown  and  gold,  and  put  him  in  a  fancy  dress : 
What  say  you  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Nothing :  for  I  am  nothing :  I 
have  no  art,  no  faculty  of  painting ;  I  am  an  im- 
postor. On  my  knees  I  do  beseech  you,  forgive 
and  hear  me. 

Let.  Pray  be  composed,  nor  let  your  seal  for 
Mr  Manlovc  agitate  you  Uius.  FU  save  you  all 
this  trouble,  by  confessing  freely  to  you,  I  have 
changed  my  mind  since  last  we  parted. 

Cha.  Man.  Changed  !  as  how  ? 

Let.  As  you'll  be  pleased  to  hear.  I  think  of 
Mr  Manlove  now  as  favourably  as  yoa  yourse  f 
could  wish. 

Cha.  Man.  Madam 

Let.  I  think  the  woman  must  be  blest,  whom 
such  a  man  shall  honour  with  his  choice. 

Cha.  Man.  Indeed !  I  may  presume,  then,  yoa 
would  condescend  to  countenance  his  addresses? 

Let.  That's  a  home  question ;  but  I  think  it  is 
not  easy  to  deny  him  any  thing. 

Cha.  Man.  I'm  thunderstruck !  The  boy  has 
told  me  the  truth;  she  likes  him,  and  1  am  un- 
done !  ^ 

Let,  What  is  the  matter  now?  Yoa  seem  quite 
disconcerted.  Is  not  this  the  very  point  you 
aimed  at  ?  Hav'n't  I  confest  all  that  yoa  wishied  f 

Cha,  Man.  Oh,  no !  You  torture  me. 

Xef  •  Man»  roitlMs  nan !  whom  B0thiii|  I  can 
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do  will  mtisfy :  ofieiKkdt  wlien  I  refuae  your 
friend ;  when  I  accept  him,  tortured ! 

Cha,  Man.  And  tortured  I  must  be :  fcir  know, 
most  wretched  as  I  am,  it  is  not  for  a  friend  I 
plead,  but  for  myself. 

Ltt,  Well,  sir,  I'm  free  to  say,  'I  still  abide  by 
my  confession.  What  you  tell  me  shakes  not  my 
esteem  for  Mr  Manlove. 

Cha.  Alan.  Then  I  have  lost  you;  for  tliat 
Manlove  b  my  younger  brother,  and  has  won  you 
under  a  fictitious  name :  I,  that  really  own  it,  am 
discarded. 

^  Let.  How  purblind  you  long-sighted  wits  some- 
times can  be !  You  tell  me  you  are  Mr  Manlore ; 
hare  I  revoked  my  opinion  ?  You  say  your  bro- 
ther took  your  name ;  have  I  expre^ed  myself 
io  favour  of  Mr  Nightshade? 

Cha.  Man.  O,  Heavens !  I  do  begin  to  hope— 

Let.  You  should  not  puzzle  me  with  such 
cross  purpose*).  Will  you  be  Mr  Manlovc,  and 
believe  what  I  now  sav  of  him,  or  give  that  name 
to  your  brother,  and  hear  me  repeat  what  I 
lately  said  of  h  m  ? 

Cha  Man.  Oh,  let  roe  be  what  yoa  approve ! 
I  ask  no  higlier  blessing. 

Let.  We  are  interrupted.  See,  your  formid- 
able rival !  Oh,  you  liave  made  a  fine  confusion 
*Come  away.  [£rmfi/. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade. 

J.  Night.  Hist !  harkV,  brother  Charles  !— 
He  won\  turn  back,  and  I  dare  not  follow  him, 
for  fear  I  run  into  old  Crusty 's  jaws.  I  am  fain 
to  go  as  warily  in  this  house  as  if  I  was  ridins 
over  a  warren.  Didlikins  !  here  comes  the  gin 
ftt  last-— Oh,  fye  upon  you,  miss !  oh  fye 

Enter  Lucy  hastily. 

Lacy.  Hush !  hush !  A  truce  to  your  re- 
proaches— Hide  yourself;  your  fiaher*s  at  my 

J.  Night.  My  father !  Drown  it !  what  shall  I 
do  now  f 

Luctf.  Here,  get  behind  this  layman ;  stoop : 
stand  close.  FU  put  the  shutters  to;  I  owe  you 
that  good  tarn,  at  least,  to  bring  you  o£  Stand 
dose ! 

Enter  Andrew  Nightshade. 

A.  Night.  So,  80 !  What's  doiic  iiere }  Dark- 
ness at  mid-dav !  Yoor  servant,  Mr  Staplctoii — I 
•eeyou  notwithstanding;  there  you  are :  fine  go- 
ings-on at  your  age  !  Smuggling  your  chamber- 
maids in  corners— -Call  you  this  fair  trading  ? 
Oh,  if  your  wife  saw  tliis ! 

/.  liight.  [From  hehiend^  For  pity's  sake,  keep 
him  off!   He's  coming! 

Lvcy.  Where  are  you  coming,  sir?  Pray  leave 
the  room;  your  company  disturbs  him ;  don't 
you  see  how  ill  he  is  ? 

A.  Night.  Poor  gentleman !  and  so  you  shut 
««t  the  lighl  to  make  him  better?  Ay,  let  him 


lean  upon  you,  comfort  him  ;  I  dire  be  yvwr  i 

has  need  of  it Shame  opoo  j<b,  Mr  S  -.': 

ton !  What,  you'll  not  spemk^  not  yoo !  i>^ 
comes  one  will  make  yoa  speiJc,  aid  stir  u>\  i 
some  tune.  Here,  madrnm,  here's  yoar  rin. ., 
husband !  here's  a  picture  of  modefB  con.  .zi 
fidelity ! 

Enter  M&s  Stapletov. 

Mrs  Stop.  A  picture,  truly  !  for  I  think  t:*.- 
talking  to  nothing  else.    Wlnr  don't  the  cl".  '-  > 
the  shutters?   What  do   you   stand   their  : 
0,ho!  [Sea).. 

Enter  Mr  Staplctox  mmd  Maklovz. 

Mr  Stop.  What!  mr  old  fneod  conier: 
with  the  layman  ?  Break  his  head,  Andrrw,  j 
you  please ;  no  nuuaslaughter  cao  lie  theic 

[T%c  mksdoac  is  s^ezr: 

A.  Night.  How's  this !  why,  I  Drptest  I  t«a  i 
for  yourself;  and  I  was  scaoaaliaed  to  ^i 
sober  citizen  in  such  dose  oonfereooe  «j^  j 
damsel  of  so  great  temptatioitt. 

Mam.  Come,  brother,  you  have  had  one  «ar- 
iog  against  an^r ;  let  dus  be  a  memeDto  to  pad 
against  suspiaon. 

A.  Night.  Brodier,  you  know  I  can't  esc:-* 
advice ;  1  see  my  error ;  that's  enough. 

Mrs  Stop.  Yes,  but  you  don*t  see  all :  cbe»  - 
more  behind  the  scenes;  your  greatest  errof.  S; 
Nightshade,  is  not  yet  found  out. 

A.  Night.  Why,  what  the  veneeaoce  hare  vv 
here  ?  Come  out — let's  see  yoor  taoe.  Son  Jal^ 
Furies  and  flames !  My  boy,  as  I*m  alive  * 

Man.  This  is  judgment  upon  judgmeot ! 

A.  Night.  Which  of  you  all  have  conjured  ^ 
thb  plot?  Oh,  thou  unutterably  vile  and  »jr^ 
puppy !  Hound,  that  I  have  bred  to  tear  mj  ber; 
out — Jack,  Jack  !  for  you  to  use  me  thus !  V-- 
whom  I've  made  my  boast,  the  staff  of  niT  > 
age ! — I  would  1  had  a  staff!  I'd  beat  yoer  hras^ 
out  with  it,. blockhead,  so  I  would  ! 

Man.  Hold,  hold !  no  more  of  that — maesh 
her  promises. 

A.  Night.  And  in  that  jacket  too !  the  sub- 
stance of  a  farm  laid  out  upon  your  badk :  xnk 
whence  came  that  conjuror's  coat,  that  seoL> 
drel's  livery  !  Answer  me. 

J.  Night.  Father,  'tis  none  of  mine ;  'bs  bro- 
ther L'}r.irles*s. 

A.  Night,  lliere,  Mr  Manlore !  then's  y* 
pretty  gentleman  !  a  fine  account !  the  compter 
of  his  brother  I 

Stop.  Be  more  patient,  friend  Andrew. 

A.  Night.  I  won't  be  patient !  I've  s  M0:- 
privilege  to  .^istify  my  passion.  Hark'c,  «, 
what  brought  you  op  to  town  ?  Who  seduced  va 
hither  ?  I  suppose  the  fisdiiunable  tcottadrel,  wk 
lent  you  that  fool's  coat. 

J.  Night.  Lord  love  you,  father!  "tivasaffviie 
of  my  own ;  Charles  would  have  had  me  trr&- 
Icd  iiome  again. 
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Jl#a«.  ^What,  is  that  like  a  seducer? 

J.  l^i^kt,   Aod  so  I  should  afore  now,  but  that 

ell  into  a  kind  of  love-suit  here,  with  the  young 

iy  of  this  house. 

Airs  Stap,  What  do  you  say  ?  a  lo?e-suit  ? 

Stap.  With  my  ward.  Miss  Fairfax?  impossi- 


e! 


JLucy,   Ay,  now  comes  my  examination :  I  had 
St  escape.  [Aside, 

X  Night.  Hold,  hold ;  my  whole  defence  turns 
ion  your  testimony — Stay  where  you  are. 

[To  Lucy. 

A,  Night.  Ay,  let  us  hear;  there^s  something 

this  plea  :  Let  us  bear  more  of  the  love-suit. 

X  Night.  Nay,  'twas  not  much  of  a  suit  nei- 
icr  :  it  %vas  very  soon  over  ;*  miss  was  coming, 
nibble  got  a  licence,  and  I  bought  a  ring. 

Stap.  lYhy,  you're  beside  yourself,  young 
lan  ! 

A.  Night.  Go  on  1  the  boy  speaks  well,  and 
iMtn't  be  brow-beat :  hear  him  out. 

«f.  Night.  And  so,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I 
hould  have  married  her  outright,  if  brother 
Jharles  bad  not  thrown  a  spoke  in  my  wheel. 

A.  Night.  See  there,  see  there  !  What  say  you 
Tor  your  favourite  now  ?  Prove  what  you  say,  my 
lad,  and  I  will  do  you  justice  to  the  extent  of  my 
L'btatc. 

J.  Night.  Say  you  so,  father?  tlien  it  shall  out: 
why,  brother  Charles,  you  must  know,  had  a 
month's  mind  for  the  lady  himself;  so  he  pre- 
tended to  persuade  me  that  I  was  made  a  fool  of, 
and  that  the  girl  I  was  going  to  marry  was  not 

Miss  Fairfax. 

A.  Night.   Tlicre,   there ! — ^you  hear  it  now 

from  the  tongue  of  truth  and  inn6ccnce :  you^re 

satisfied,  I  hope  ?  I  beg  the  lady  may  be  sent  for 


in. 


J.  Night.  Sent  for  !  a  pretty  joke  !  why,  there 
khc  stands. 

3/r  and  Mrs  Stop.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
A.  Night.  Vm  thunderstruck  ! 
J.  Night.  And  so  am  I ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  brother  Charles,  as  sure  as  you  are  here  alive, 
we  had  both  been  happy  before  now. 
A  Nignt.  This,  this  the  lady  ? 
J.  Night.  Ay,  father,  that's  she :  I  hope  you 
like  her? 

Slap.  Lucy  !  Lucy  Dibble  ! 
Man.  The  sister  of  my  clerk  ! 
A.  yight.  Death  and  the  devil !  a  chamber- 
maid ! 

Mrs  Stop.  Oh,  you  insidious  hussy !  what  can 
you  say  for  yourself? 

Lucif.  I  am  not  here  upon  my  trial,  madnm  ; 
tliat  is  pa!»t,  and  Miss  Fairfax  has  sipied  my  pap- 
don.  As  for  this  ^cntleman,  if  I  did  put  a  little 
trick  upon  him  untier  my  mistress's  name,  he 
paid  me  in  my  own  coin,  by  passing  himself  off 
under  his  brother's.  The  parties  rcijresentcd  are 
not  present ;  but,  let  me  stand  at  Miss  Fairfax's 
side,  and  place  him  by  Mr  Manlove,  and  1  leave 


the  world  to  decide  which  u  the  greatest  impot- 
tor  of  the  two. 

J.  Night.  Oh,  you  abominable  little  vixen  ! 

Man.  Keep  your  peace,  Jack !  would  you  prove 
your  valour  on  a  woman  ? 

A.  Night.  Then,  by  Jupiter,  FlI  break  every 
bone  in  lawyer  Dibble's  skin,  before  this  day's  at 
an  end ! 

Step.  Understand  yourself,  child ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  footman  is  no  mate  for  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

A.  Night.  To  be  sure :  well  said.  Master  Sta- 
pleton  ! 

Lucy.  True,  sir;  but  the  footman  bred  his 
daughter  as  a  gentleman  should,  and  the  gentle- 
man gave  his  son  the  education  of  a  footman. 

[Eiit  LucT, 

Man.  Brother  Andrew 

A.  Night.  Pooh ! 

J.  Night.  Father,  that  last  wipe  was  at  you. 

A.iNight.  Hold  your  tongue,  blockhead !  get 
you  home  into  the  country,  till  the  soil,  and  be 
a  beast  of  burden ;  'tis  what  nature  meant  you 
for. 

Man.  Nay,  brother,  blame  not  nature,  she 
has  done  her  part :  'tis  you  that  should  have  tilled 
the  soil.  O  Charles,  you  come  upon  a  wish; 
your  father  is  impatient  to  embrace  you. 

Enter  CuARLES  Maklove. 

Cha.'Man.  Let  but  my  father  add  his  appro- 
bation, and  my  happiness  shall  be  complete. 

Alan.  He  can't  withhold  it.  Come,  throw  pre- 
judice aside ;  let  wraih  and  jealoufsy  be  cast  far 
from  you  :  lo«)k  upon  this  youth ;  he  is  vour  son; 
you  are  the  principal,  but  do  you  substitute  the 
justice  to  confess*  my  system  has  succeeded ;  it  is 
possible,  you  see,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this 
world,  and  not  be  tainted  with  its  wickedness. 

A.  Night.  I'is  mighty  well ;  but  for  this  cub 
of  mine,  Fll  disinherit  him  to  the  devil ;  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  die  to-morrow,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling. 

J.  Night,  \jordf  father,  in  that  case,  a  little 
matter  would  content  me. 

Man.  Come,  come,  the  law  has  made  provi- 
sion against  that :  Jack  must  inherit  your  estate, 
die  when  you  will. 

A.  Night.  Then,  I'll  not  die  at  all ;  Fll  live 
for  ever  on  purpose  to  plague  him ;  I'H  star\'e 
the  whelp;  he  snail  have  nothing  to  live  upon, 
but  rain-water  and  pig-nuts. 

Man.  llien,  Andrew,  I  will  keep  him;  he 
shall  live  with  me. 

A.  Night.  Say  you  so,  brother  ?  then,  111  for^ 
give  him,  and  teep  him  to  mvself ;  and,  since 
you  talk  of  knovi  lf:d<re  of  the  world,  I'll  show  him 
what  it  is :  cnnic  liither.  Jack ;  I'll  go  with  him 
as  far  as  there  is  >«  ater  to  carry  us ;  I'll  travel 
him  to  the  viorld*s  end  :  Z  mnds !  Til  take  him 
out  of  it,  rather  than  be  outgone. 
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J.  Night.  Take  the  la&t.  stage  by  younelf,  dear 
father !  Farewell,  uncle  !  good-bye,  Charles ! 

[Ejfeunt  A.  and  J.  Night. 

Man,  Incorrigible  huuiourist !  Come,  my  son, 
and  come,  my  wortliy  friends :  where  is  your  ami- 
able ward }  t  still  have  hopes  this  day  of  rancour 
and  confusion  will  conclude  with  joy. 

Stap.  And  so  it  shall,  if  my  persuasion  can 
have  weight. 

Mn  Stap.  Persuasion  never  fails,  when  incli- 
nation aids  it.    Look,  she  comes ! 

Cha.  Man,  And  comes  like  Hope,  like  spring 
and  sunshine  to  the  longing  year,  with  smiles  of 
soft  complacency  and  love. 

Enter  Letitta. 

JLet.  Ay,  now  your  rival's  gone,  you  think  the 
fvcld  your  own ;  but  every  hour  will  raise  fresh 
rivals,  for  every  hour  will  draw  forth  fresh  pei^ 
feotions  from  a  character  like  vour's,  and  each 
demand  the  preference  in  our  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. * 


Stap,  Well  said,  my  girl !   theft  tiiere*s  a  h 
gain  made :  What  need  of  further  words? 

Mrs  Stap.   Vy  upon  you,  Mr  Scapleton !  i 
distress  her ;  you  are  too   much  ia  haste 
these  matters. 

Mr  Stap.  Why,  Dolly,  you  and  1  caodmki 
our  matter  witliin  the  week. 

Mrs  Stap.  Longer ;  'twas  longer  r  don't  htSat 
him,  Lelitia. 

Let.  Excuse  me.  I  can  readily  believe,  ifas 
hearts  so  fitted  for  each  other,  might  unite  at  on 
by  mutual  attraction.    ' 

Man.  Dost  thou  believe  it,  fair  one?  tko^ 
away  with  all  delay  !  not  even  tlic  lavr,  ics  atn. 
parent,  shall  be  privileged  in  this  case;  vel 
work  like  sbipw  rights  at  an  amiaineut,  and  M- 
ble,  as  a  punishment  for  his  intrigues,  <h«n  h. 
hour  double  tides.  If  marriage  ever  shall  re^ 
its  dignity  in  this  degenerate  age,  it  must  be  i^ 
the  union  of  such  hearts  as  these. 
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